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THE CASTLE OF AUGHNANURE, 

COUNTY OF OALWAT. 

Not many years since there was an extensive district in the 
west of Ireland, which, except to those inhabiting it, was a 
sort of terra incog^ta, or unknown region, to the people of 
the British isles. It had no carriage roads, no inns or hotels, 
no towns ; and the only notion popularly formed of it was 
that of an inhospitable desert — thefrefugium of malefactors 
and Irish savages, who set all law at defiance, and into which 
it would be an act of madness for any civilized man to ven- 
ture. This district was popularly called the Kingdom of 
Connemara, a name applied to that great tract extending 
from the town of Galway to the Killery harbour, bounded on 
the east by the great liJces called Lough Gorrib and Lough 
Mask, and on the west by the Atlantic Ocean, and comprising 
within it (he baronies of Moycullen and Ballinahinch, and the 
half barony of Ross. It is not an unknown region now. It 
has two prosperous towns and several villages, good roads, and 
comfortable hotels. " The Queen's writ will run in it;" and 
the inhabitants are remarkable for their intelligence, quiet- 
ness, honesty, hospitality, and many other g^od qualities ; and 
in the summer months it is the favourite resort of the artist, 

antiquanr, geologist, botanist, ornithologist, sportsman ^in 

short, of pleasure tourists of all descriptions, and from every 
q|uarter of the British empire ; for it is a district singularly 
nch in its attractions to all those who look for health and 
pleasure from a summer's ramble, combined with excitable 
occapation. Of its picturesqijf;^ beauties vmdk has already 



been written. They have been sketched by the practised 
hand of Inglis, and by the more graphic pencil of Cesar 
Otway ; but its history and more important antiquities have 
been as' yet but little noticed, and, consequently, |!^nerally 
passed by without attracting the attention or exciting any 
mterest m the mind of the traveller. We propose to our- 
selves to supply this defect to some extent, and nave conse- 
quently chosen as the subject of our first illustration the an- 
cient castle, of which we have presented our readers with a 
view, and which is the most picturesque, and, indeed, important 
remain of antiquity within the district which we have described. 
Journeying along the great road from Galway to Oughterard, 
and at the distance of about two miles from the latter, the 
attention of the traveller will most probably be attracted by a 
beautiful little river, over which, on a natural bridge of lime- 
stone rock, the road passes ; and looking to the right, towards 
the wide expanse of the waters of Lough Corrib, he wiU perceive 
the grey tower or keep of an extensive castle, once the chief 
seat or fortress of the O'Flaherties, the hereditary lords of 
West Connaught, or Connemara. This castle is called the 
Castle of Aughnanure, or, properly, Achaidh-na-n-Jubhar^ 
Acha-na-n-ure, or the field of tne yews — an appellation de- 
rived from the number of ancient trees of that description 
which grew around it, but of which only a single tree now 
survives. This vestige is, however, the most ancient and in- 
teresting ruin of the locality. Its antiquity must be great in- 
deed — more than a thousand years ; and, growing as it does 
out of a huge ledg^ of limestone rock, and throwing its wi- 
thered and nearly leafless )i>r9Uiohe8 in fantastic forms across 
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the little liver which dlTides it firom the castle, the pictur- 
esqaen^ss oi its sitaatioii it audk as the painter must look at 
with feelings of admiration and delight. It has also its his- 
torical legend to give it additional interest ; and unfortunately 
this lM;end, thouffh quitoin harmony with the lone and melan* 
choly features of the scene, is but too characteristic of the 
unhappy social a&d political state of Ireland at the period to 
which it rdates — ^tne most unfortunate period, as it may be 
emphatically called, of Ireland's history — that of the civil wars 
in the middle of the seventeenth century. The principle, how- 
ever, which we propose to ourselves in the conducting of our 
publication, will not permit us to give this legend a place in 
Its pages ; it may be learned on the spot ; and we have only 
alluded to it here, in order to state that it is to the religious 
veneration kept aUve by this tradition that the yew tree of 
Aughnanure owes its preservation from the fate which has 
overtaken all its original companions. 

The Castle of Aughnanure, though greatly dilapidated by 
time, and probably stUl more so by the g^eat hurricane of 
last year, is still in sufficient preservation to convey to those 
who may examine its ruins a vivid impression of the domestic 
habits and peculiar household economy of an old Irish chief 
of nearly tne highest rank. His house, a strong and lofty 
tower, stands in an ample court-yard, surrounded by out- 
works perforated with shot-holes, and only accessible through 
its drawbridge gateway-tower. The river, which conveyed 
his boats to uie adjacent lake, and supplied his table vnth the 
luxuries of trout and salmon, washes the rock on which its 
walls are raised, and forms a little harbour within them. Cel- 
lars, bake-houses, and houses for the accommodation of his 
numerous followers, are also to be seen ; and an appendage 
not usually found in connection with such fortresses also ap- 
pears, namely, a spacious banquedng-hall for the revels of 
peaceiful times, the ample windows of which exhibit a style of 
architecture of no small eleg^ce of design and execution. 

We shall probably in some early number of our Journal 
give a genealofi;ical acoount of the noble family to whom this 
castle belonged ; but in the mean time it may oe satisfactory 
to the reader to give him an idea of the class of persons by 
whom the chief waa attended, and who occasionally required 
accommodation in his mansion. They are thus enumerated 
in an ancient manuscript preserved in the College Library : — 
O'Canavan, his physician ; Mac Gillegannan, chief ot the 
horse; O'Colgan, bis standard-bearer; Mao Kinnon and 
O'Mulavill, his brehons, or judges ; the O'Duvans, his atten- 
dants on ordinary visitings ; Mao Oille-Kelly, his oUave in 
^eneak>firy and poetry ; Mao Beolain, his keeper of the black 
Dell of St Patrick ; O'Donnell, his master of revels ; O'Ki- 
cherain and O'Conlachtna, the keepers of his bees ; O'Mur- 
gaile, his chief steward, or collector of his revenues. 

The date of the erection of this castle is not exactly known, 
though it was originally inscribed on a stone over its entrance 
gateway, which existea in the last century. From the style 
of its architecture, however, it may be assigned with sufficient 
certainty to the middle of the sixteenth century, with the 
exception, perhaps, of the banqueting-hall, which appears to 
be of a somewhat later age. 

While the town of Galway was besieged in 1651 by the par- 
liamentary forces under the command of Sir Charles Coote, 
the Castle of Aughnanure afforded protection to the Lord 
Deputy the Marquess of Clanricarde, until the successes of his 
adversaries forced him and many other nobles to seek safety 
in the more distant wilds of Connemara. This event is thus 
stated by the learned Roderick O'Flaherty in 1683 :— 
^ ** Anno 1651 — Among the many strange and rare vicis- 
situdes of our own present age, the Marquis of Clanricarde, 
Lord Deputy of Ireland, the Earl of Castlehaven, and Earl 
of Clancartv, driven out of the rest of Ireland, were enter- 
tained, as they landed on the west shore of this lake for a 
night's lodging, under the mean roof of Mortough Boy Bran- 
hagh, an honest farmer's house, the same year wherein the 
most potent monarch of Great Britain, our present sovereign, 
bowed his imperial triple crown under the boughs of an oak 
tree, where his life depended on the shade of the tree leaves." 

There are several of the official letters of the Marquis pre- 
served in his Memoirs, dated from Aughnanure, ana written 
during the stormy period of which we have made mention. 

The Castle of Aughnanure has passed from the family to 
whom it originally bdonged ; but the representative and the 
chief of his name, Henry Parker O'Flaherty, Esq. of Lemon- 
field, a descendant in the female line from the celebrated 
Grania Waille, still possesses a good estate in its vicinity. P. 
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NO. I.— THB -WAJHSBWOMAM. 
BT MRS 8. C. HALL. 

Thb only regular washerwomen extant in England at this 
present moment, are natives of the Emerald Isle. 

We have — I pray you observe the distinction, gentle rea- 
der— laundresses in abundance. But washerwomen ! — all the 
waskermmen are Irish. 

The Irish Washerwoman promises to wash the muslin cun» 
tains as white as a hound's tooth, and as sweet as ** new mowi* 
hay ;" and she tells the truth. But when she promises to 
** get them up" as clear as a kitten's eyes, she tcdls a story. 
In nine cases out often, the Irish Washerwoman mars her own 
admirable washing by a carelessness in the " getting up." 
She makes her starch in a hurry, though it requires the most 
patient blending, the most incessant stirring, the most con- 
stant boiling, and the cleanest of all skillits ; and she will not 
understand the superiority of powder over stone blue, fapt 
snatches the blue-bag (orinnally compounded from nie 
" heel" or " toe" of a stockmg) out of the half-broken tea- 
cup, where it lay companioning a lump of yellow soap since 
last wa^ — squeezes it 'into the starch (wmch, perhaps, she 
has been heedless enough to stir vrith a dirty spoon), and then 
there is no possibUity of dear curtains, clear point, clear any 



iddy, these curtains were as white aa tnow before yoa 
starched them." 

" Thrue for ye, ma*am dear." 

«* They are blue now, Biddy." 

« Not all out." 

" No, Biddy, not all over — only here and there.** 

** Ah, lave o#, ma'am, honey, will ye ? — 'dsn't that I mane ; 
but there's a hole worked in the blue-rag, bad luck to it, and 
more blue nor is wanting gets out ; and the weary't in the 
starch, it got lumpy." 

** It oould not have got ' Inmpy* if it had been well 
blended." 

** It was blended like butther ; but I just left off stirring 
one minute to look at the soldiers." 

'* Ah, Biddy, an English laundress would not ' run after 
the soldiers 1' ' 

Such an observation is sure to offend Biddy's propriety, 
and she ffoes off in a " huff," muttering that if they didn't go 
" look anher them, they'd skulk afther them ; it's the London 
Blacks does the mischief, and the mistress ouaht to kndw that 
herself. English laundresses indeed 1 they haven't power in 
their elbow to wash white." 

Biddy says all this, and more, for she is a stickler for the 
honour of her country, and wonders that I should prefer an 
thing English to every thing Irish. But the fact remains th 
same. 

The actual labour necessary at the wash-tub is far better 
performed by the Irish than the English ; but the order, 
neatness, and exactness required in ** the getting up," is 
better accomplished by the English than the Irish. This is 
perfectly consistent with the national character of both 
countries. 

Biddy Mahony is without exception the most useful person 
I know, and she knows it also ; and yet it never makes her 
presuming. It is not only as a washerwoman that her talent 
shines forth : she gets throuG^h as much hard work as two 
women, though, as she says herself, " the mistress always 
finds fault with her finishing touches" There she stands, r 
fine-looking woman still, though not young ; her large moutl 
ever ready with its smile ; her features expressive of shrewd 
good humour ; and her keen erey eyes auve and about, nol 
resting for a moment, and witnal cunning, if not keen ; the 
borders of her cap are twice as deep as they need be, and 
flap untidily about her face ; she wears a coloured handker J 
chief inside a dark blue spotted cotton gown, which wrap! 
loosely in front, where it is confined by the string of he£ 
apron ; her hands and vmsts have a half-boiled appearance] 
vmich it is painful to look at — not that she uses as much soda 
as an English laundress, but she does not spare her personaj 
exertions, and rubs most unmerciftdly. One bitter frost^ 
day last winter, I saw Biddy standing near the laundry winJ 
dow, stitching away with great industry. ■ 

" What are you doing, Biddy ?" " Oh, never heed me 
ma'am, honey." 

" Why, Biddy, what a state lour left wrist is in !--it is porfJ 
tively bleeding; you have tmM all the skin off." " And 
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ain't I goinfi^ to put a skin on it?** she said, smiling tiurou^h 
the tears woich positive pidn bad drawn from her eyes, m 
spite of her efforts to conceal them, and showing me a dou- 
ble piece of wash leather which she was sewing together so 
as to coTer the torn flesh. Now, was not that heroism? 
But Biddy is a heroine, without knowing it. 

And in common with many others of her sex and country, 
her heroism is of that patient, self-denying character which 
** passeth diow." She is uniformly patient — can bear an ex- 
traordinary quantity of abuse and unkindness, and knows 
quite well that to a certun degree she is in an enemy's 
eountry. \^^f the bad opinion of the ** low Irish," as they 
are often insultingly termed, arises from old national preju- 
dices ; t£6vOther half is created by themselves, for many of 
them are provokii^ly uproarious, and altogether heedless of 
the manners and opmions of those among whom they live. 
This is not the case with Biddy ; she has a ffreat deal of what 
we are apt to call ** cunning" m the poor, but which we gen- 
ta^y denominate ** tact" in the rich. While you imagine she 
is only pulling out iJie strings of her apron, she is all eye, 
ear, uici understandmg ; she is watchful as a cat; and if she 
indulges in an aside jest, which sometimes never finds words, 
on the peculiarities of her employers, there is nothing very 
atrocious in the fact Poor Biddy's betters do the same, and 
term it "badinage." It is not always that we judge the 
poor and rich by the same law. 

With young servants the Irish Washerwoman is always a 
favoorite: she is cheerful, tosses a oup to read a fortune in 
perfiactioin, and not unf^equently, I am sorry to say, has half 
of a dirty torn pack of cards in her pocket for the same pur- 
pose. She sings at her work, and through the wreath of curl- 
ing steam that winds firom the upraised skylight of the laun- 
di^, comes some old time-honoured melody, that in an instant 
brings the scenes and sounds of Ireland around us. She will 
rendour hearts with the ** Cruskeen lann,** or '* Gramachree," 
and then strike into " Garryowen" or " St Patrick's Day," 
with iJie ready transition of mterest and feeling that belongs 
only to her country. 

Old English servants regard the Irish Washerwoman with 
suspicion 4 they think she does too much for the money, that 
she gives *' Missus" a bad habit; and yet thev are ready 
enough to put their own "clothes" into the months wash, and 
expect Biady to " pass them through the tub ;" a favour she is 
too wise to refuse. 

Hi^pOy for the menage of our Endish houses, the tempta* 
tion to thievery which must exist where, as in Dublin, ser- 
vants are allowed what is termed ** breakfast money," which 
means that they are not to eat of their employers' bread, but 
*' find themselves," and which restriction, all who understand 
human nature know is the greatest possible inducement to 
picking and stealing ; hiwpily, I say, Eiurlish servants have 
no temptation to steal tne necessaries of life; they are fed 
and treated as human beings ; and consequently there is not a 
tithe of the extravagance, the waste, the pilfering, whidi is 
to be met with in Irish kitchens. 

For all this I blame the system rather than the servant ; 
and it is quite odd how Biddy accommodates herself to every 
modification of system in every house she goes to. The only 
thing she cannot bear is to hear her country abused ; even a 
jest at its expense will send the blood mounting to her cheek; 
and some years ago (for Biddy and I are old acquaintances) 
I used to tease her most unmercifully on that head. There 
is nothing elevates the Irish peasant so highly in my esteem 
as his earnest love for his country when absent from it. Your 
well-bred Irishman, in nine cases out of ten, looks discon- 
certed when you allude to his country, and with either a 
brogue or a tone, an oOy, easy, musical swing of the voice, 
which is never lost, begs to inquire " how you knew he was 
Irish ?" and has sometimes the audacity to remark, ** that 
people cannot help their misfortunes." 

But the peasant-bom have none of this piunful affectation. 
Hear Bidc^ when challenged as to her country : the ques- 
tioner is a lady. 

*' Thrue for ye, madam, I am Irish, sure, and my people 
before me, Goa he praised for it I I'd be long sorry to dis- 

race my counthry, my lady. Fine men and women stays in- 
and comes out of it, the more's the pity — ^thatlast, I mane; 
it's well enough for the likes of me to lave it ; I could do it no 
good. BuL as to the gentry, the sod keeps them, and sure 
ihmf might keep on the sodtr V0 needn't be afraid of me, my 
hay|l9<M>niiodlsgriK^]|i(ff|imUu7i rmnotafiraldofflDty 



character, or work— it's all I have to be proud of in the wide 
world." 

How much more respect does this beget in every right- 
thinking mind, than the mean attempt to conceal a fiact of 
which we all, as well as poor Biddy, have a right to be proud I 
The greatest hero in tne world was unfortunate, but ne was 
not less a hero ; the most highly favoured country in the 
world has been in the same predicament, but it is not less a 
great country. 

Biddy's reply, however, to any one in an inferior grade of 
society, is very different. 

** Is it Irish ? — to be sure I am. Do ye think I*m going to 
deny my counthry, God bless it ! Throtii and it's mvself mat 
is, and proud of that same. Iriish I what else would I be, I 
wonder ?" 

Poor Biddy ! her life has been one long-drawn scene of 
incessant, almost heart-rending labour. From the time she was 
ei^ht years old, she earned her own bread ; and any, ignorant 
ot the wild spirit-sprin&;ing outbursts of ^lee, that might 
almost be termed " the msh epidemic," womd wonder how it 
was that Biddy retained her habitual cheerfulness, to say 
nothing of the hearty laughter she indulges in of an evening, 
and the Irish jig she treats the servants to at the kitchen 
Christmas merry-making. 

Last Christmas, ind^, Biddy was not so gay as usual. ^ 
Our pretty housemaid had for two or three years made it a 
reg^ar request that Biddy should put her oum wedding ring 
in the kitchen pudding — I do not know why, for Jessie never 
had the luck to find it in her division. But so it was. A 
merry night is Christmas eve in our cheerfU English homes — 
The cook puffed out with additional importance, weiehing her 
ingredients according to rule, for " a one-pound or two- 
pound pudding;" surveying her larded turkey, and pro- 
nouncing upon the relative merits of the sirloin which is to be 
" roast for the parlour," and " the ribs" that are destined 
for the kitchen ; although she has a great deal to do, like all 
English cooks she is in a most sweet temper, because there 
is a great deal to eat ; and she exults over the '* dozens" of 
mince pies, the soup, the savoury fish, the huge bundles of 
celery, and the rotund barrel of oysters, in a manner that 
must be seen to be understood. The housemaid is eqall y 
busy in her department. The groom smuggles in the mistle- 
toe, which the old butler slyly suspends from one of the bacon 
hooks in the ceiling, and then kisses the cook beneath. The 
ereen-grocer's boy gets well rated for not bringing " red 
berries on all the hofly." The evening is wound up with po- 
tations, " pottle deep," of ale and hot elderberry wine, and a 
loud cheer echoes through the house when the clock strikes 
twelve. Poor must the family be, who have not a few pounds 
of meat, a few loaves of bread, and a few shillings, to distri- 
bute amongst some old pensioners on Christmas eve. 

In our small household, Biddy has been a positive neces- 
sary for many Christmas days, and as many Cnristmas eves . 
she was never told to come — ^it was an understood thing. 
Biddy rang the gate bell every twenty-fourth of December, 
at six o'clock, and even the English cook returned her national 
salutation of " God save all here," with cordiality. 

Jessie, as I have said, is her great ally ; I am sure she has 
found her at least a score of husbands, in the tea cups, in as 
many months. 

The morning of last Christinas eve, however, Biddy came 
not. Six o'clodc, seven o'clock, eight o'clock, and the maids 
were not up. 

" How did they know the hour ? — Biddy never rang." The 
house was in a state of commotion. The cook declaring, 
bit by bit, ** that she knew how it would hendl — it was 
hahoays the way with them Hirish, Oh, dirty, ungrate- 
ful 1 — very pretty 1 Who was to eat the copper, or boil 
the ojw, or see after the saUery, or butter the tins, or old 
the pudding cloth?" — awhile Jessie whimpered, " or drop tlie 
ring in the kitchen pudding/'* 

Instead of the clattering domestic bustle of old Christmas, 
every "one looked sulky, and, as usual when a household is 
not astir in the early morning, every thing went wrong. I 
got out of temper myself, and, resolved if possible never to 
speak to a servant when angir, I put on my furs, and set 
forth to see what had become or my poor industrious country- 
woman. 

She lived at the comer of Gore Lane I— the St Giles's of our 
respectable parish of Kensington ; and when I entered her 
little room— whidi, by the way, though never orderiy, was fi 
o^lwava nloA^n RtHilv. xehn liAd hepn sittinir over the amberf ■i^f 
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of the fire, instead of sendiofi^ the beams of her countenance to 
greet me, turned away, anaburst into tears. 

This was unexpected, and the ire whidii had in some 
degree arisen at the ^appointment that had disturbed the 
house, vanished altogether. I forgot to say that Biddy had 
been hM»pily relieved from the bli^t of a orunken husband 
about SIX years ago, and laboured to support three little 
children without ever having entertained tne remotest idea 
of sending them to the parish. 

She hiM "her families,*' for whom she washed at their 
own houses, and at over hours " took in" work at her small 
cottage. 

To assist in this, and also from motives of charity, she 
employed a young ml distinguished by the name of Louisa, 
whom she preserved from worse than death. This creature 
she fouud starving ; and although she brought fever amongst 
her children, and her preserver lost much employment in con- 
sequence, Biddy ** saw her through the sickness, and, by the 
goodness of Almighty God, would be nothing the worse or 
uiepoorer for havmg befriended a motherless child." 

Tnose who bestow from the treasures of their abundance, 
deserve praise ; but those who, like the poor Irish Washer- 
woman, Destow half of their daily bread, and suffer the 
needv to shelter beneath their roof, deserve blessings. 

Tne cause of Biddy's absence, and the cause of Biddy's 
tears, I will endeavour to repeat in her own words : — 

" I come home last night, as usual, more dead than alive, 
until I got sitting down with the childre ; for, having put two 
or three potatoes, as usual, my lady, to heat, just on the bar, 
I thought, tired as I was, I'd iron out the few small things 
' Loo' nad put in blue, particularly a clane cap and hand- 
kercher, ana the aprons for to-day, as yer honor likes to see 
me nice ; and the boy got a prize at school ; for, let me do as 
I would, I took care they should have the edication that makes 
the poor rich. Well, I noticed that Loo's hair was hang^ing 
in nnglets down her face, and I says to her, * My honey,' 
I says, * if Annie was you, and she's my own, I'd make her 
put up her hair plain ; tne way her Majesty wears it is good 
enough, I should think, for such as you, Louisa ;* and with that 
she says, * It might do for Annie ; but for her part, her mo- 
ther was a trades wonuui.' Well, I bit my tongue to hinder 
myself from hurting her feelings .by telling her what her mo- 
ther was, for the blugh of shame ia the only one that misbecomes 
a woman s cheek. 

But I waited till our work was over, and, picking her out 
the two mealy potatoes, and sharing, as I always did, my half 

r'nt of beer with her, when I had it, I raisoned with her, as 
often did before ; and looking to where my three sleeping 
childre lay, little Jemmy's cheek blooming like a rose, on his 
prize book, which he took into bed with mm, I called God to 
witness, that though nature, like, would draw my heart more 
to my own flesh and blood, yet I'd see to her as I would to 
them. 

She made me no answer, but put the potatoes aside, and 
said, * Mother, zo to bed.' . I let her call me mother,' con- 
tinued Biddy, * it s such a sweet sound, and hinders one, when 
one has it to call, from feeling lonesome in the world ; it's the 
shelter for many a breaking heart, and the home of many a 
wild one ; ould as I am, I miss my mother jstill I * Louisa,' I 
says, ' I've heard my own childre their prayers — kneel down, 
alanna, there, and get over them." 

* My throat's so sore,' she says, ' I can't say 'em out. 
Don't ye see I could not eat the potatoes ?' This was about half 
past twelve, and I had spoke to the po-lis to give me a 
call at five. But when I woke, the grey of the morning was 
in the room with me ; and knowing where I ou^ht to have 
been, I hustled on my things, and hearing a po-lis below the 



seven,' he says ; * and sure the girl, when she went out at 
half past five, said you war up.' 

* My God! — ^what girl ?' I says, turning all over like a 
corpse: and then I missed my bonnet and smiwl, and saw my 
box empty; she had even taken the book from under the 
child's cneek. But that wasn't all. I'd have forgiven her for 
the loss of the clothes, and the tears she forced from the eyes of 
my innocent child ; I'd forgive her for making my heart grow 
oulder in half an hour, than it had grown in its ¥^ole life 
before; but mv weddina ring, ma'am T— her head had often 
this shoulder for its piUow, and I'd throw this arm over her, 
80. Oh| ma'am darunt, could you bdieye it?— ^e stole my 



wedding ring aff my hand — the hand that had saved and 
slaved for her ! The ring I oh, many's the tear I've shed oa 
it ; and many a time, when I've been next to starving, and it has 

flittered in my eyes, I've been tempted to part with it, but 
couldn't. It had grown thin, like myself, with the hardship 
of the world; and yet when I'd look at it twisting on my poor 
wrinkled finger, I'd think of the times gone by, of him idio 
had put it on, and would have kept his promise but for the 
temptation of drink, and what it lades to ; and those times, 
when throuble would be crushinp^ me into the earth, I'd think 
of what I heard onct — ^that a nng was a thing like etamity, 
having no beginning nor end ; and I'd turn it, and turn it, and 
turn It I and find comfort in believing that the little pen- 
ance here was nothine in comparison to that without a 
be^nning or an end that we war to go to hereafter — it 
might be in heaven, or it might (God save us !) be in 
the other place ; and," said poor Biddy, '* I drew a dale 
of consolation from that, and she knew it--8he, the sarpint, 
that I shared my children' s food with — she knew it, aai» 
while I slept the heavy sleep of hard labour, she had the 
heart to rob me 1 — ^to rob me of the only treasure (barring 
the childre) I had in the world ! I'm a great sinner ; I can t 
say, God forgive her ; nor I can't work ; and it's put me apast 
doing my duty ; and Jessie, the craythur, laid ever so much 
store by it, on account of the little Innocent charrums; and, 
altogether, it's the sorest Christmas day that ever came to 
me. Oh, sure, I wouldn't have that girl s heart in my breast 
for a goolden crown — ^the ingratitude of her bates the world !" 

It re^Iy was a case of me most hardened ingratitude I 
bad ever known — the little wretch 1 to rob the only fnend she 
ever had, while sleeping in the very bed where she had been 
tended, and tenderea, and cared for, so unceasingly. ** She 
might take all I had in the world, if she had only left me 
that," she repeated continually, while rocking herself back- 
wards and forwards over the fire, after the fashion of her 
country; "the thrifle of money, the rags, and the diild's 
book— ^ — and I'd have had a clane breast. I could forgive 
her from my heart, but I can't forgive her for taking my 
rintr — ^for taking my wedding ring l" 

This was not all. The girl was traced and captured ; and 
the same day Biddy was told she must go to Que^i-square 
to identify the prisoner. 

** Me,' she exclaimed, '* who never was in the place of the 
law before, what can I say but that she tuck it ?' 

An Irish cause always creates a sensation in a police-office. 
The magistrates smile at each other, the reporter cuts his 
pencil and arranges his note-book, and the clerk covers the 
tower part of his face with his hand, to conceal the expression 
that plays around his mouth. 

Biady's curtsey — a genuine Irish dip — and her opening 
speech, which she commenced by wismne; their honours a 
merry Christmas and plenty of tnem, and that they might 
have the power of doing good to the end of their days, and 
never meet with ingratitude for that same," was the only 
absurdity connected with her deposition. 

When she saw the creature with whom her heart had 
dwelt so long, in the custody of the police, she was completely 
overcome, and intermingled her evidence with so many 
entreaties that mercy should be shown the hardened delin> 
quent, that the magistrate was sensibly affected. Short as 
was the time that had elapsed between Louisa's elopement 
and discovery, she had spent the money and pawned the 
ring : and twenty hands at least were extended to the Irish 
Washerwoman with money to redeem the pledge. 

Poor Biddy had never been so rich before in all her life ; 
but that did not console her for the sentence passed upon her 
protege, and it was a lone time before she was restored to 
her usual spirits. She iia^;ed and pined; and when the 
spring began to advance a little, and the sun to shine, her 
misery became quite troublesome, her continual wail being 
*' for the poor sinAil craythur who was shut up among stone 
walls, and would be sure to come out worse than she went in !'* 

The old cook lived to grow thoroughly ashamed of the 
reproaches she cast on Biddy, and Jessie shows her off on all 
occasions as a specimen of an Irish Washerwoman. 

Quick Senses of the Arab. — Their eyesight is peeu- 
liarly sharp and keen. Almost before I coula on the horizon 
discern more than a moving speck, my guides would detect a 
stranger, and distinguish upon a litUe nearer approadi, by 
his garb and appearance, therffeike to which he Delopged.— 
WeUited'8 City of the Celiphl / 
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THE IRISH IN 1644: 

AS DBSCEIBEB BT A FRENCHMAN OF THAT PERIOD. 

Ws are indebted to onr talented countryman, Crofton 
Croker, for the translation of the tonr of a French trayeller, 
M. de la Bonllaye Le Gons, in Lrdand in 1644. Its author 
jonmeyed from Dublin to the principal cities and towns in 
Ireland, and sketches whaX he saw in a very amusing man- 
ner. The value of the publication, however, is greatly en- 
hanced by the interesting notes appended to it by Mr 
Cxoker and some of his friends ; and as the work is less 
known in Ireland than it should be, we extract from it the 
Frenchman's sketch of the habits and customs of the Irish 
people as they prevuled two centuries back, in the belief that 
they will be acceptable to our readers. 

*< Ireland, or ffibemia, has always been called the Island 
of Saints, owins to the number of great men who have been 
bom there. The natives are known to the English under the 
name of Iriche, to the French under that of Hmemois, which 
they take from the Latin, or of Irois, Arom the English, or Ir- 
landois from the name of the island, because land sig^fies 
ground. They call themselves Ayrenake, in their own lan- 
guage, m tongue which you must learn by practice, because 
Siey do not write it ; they learn Latin in English characters, 
with which characters they also write their own language ; 
and so I have seen a monk write, but in such a way as no one 
but hinoself could read it. 

Saint Patrick was the apostle of this island, who according 
to the natives blessed the land, and gave his malediction to aU 
venomous things ; and it cannot be denied that the earth 
and the timber of Ireland, being transported, will contain 
neither serpents, worms, spiders, nor rats, as one sees in the 
west of Emffland and in Scotland, where all particular per- 
sons have their trunks and the boards of their floors of Irish 
wood ; and in all Ireland there is not to be found a serpent 
or toad. 

The Irish of the southern and eastern coasts follow the 
customs of the English ; those of the north, the Scotch. The 
others are not very polished, and are called by the English 
savages. The English colonists were of the English church, 
and the Scotch were Calvinists, but at present they are all 
Puritans. The native Irish are very good Catholics, though 
knowing little of their religion ; those of the Hebrides and of 
the North acknowledge only Jesus and St Colombo [Co/umAt7/], 
but their faith is great in the church of Rome. Before the 
English revolution, when an Insh gentleman died, his Bri- 
tannic mijesty became seised of the property and tutelage of 
the children of the deceased, whom they usually brought up 
in the English Protestant religion. Lord Insequin f/ncAt- 
quin] was educated in this manner, to whom the Irish have 
given the name of plague or pest of his country. 

The Irish gentlemen eat a ppreat deal of meat and butter, 
and but little bread. They dnnk milk, and beer, into which 
they put laurel leaves, ana eat bread baked in the Engtish 
manner. The poor grind barley and peas between two 
stones, and make it into bread, which they cook upon a small 
iron table heated on a tripod ; they put into it some oats, and 
this bread, which in the form of cakes they call haraan, they 
eat with ereat draughts of buttermilk. Their beer is very 
good, ana the eau de vie, which they call brandovin Ibrandii] 
excellent. The .butter, the beef, and the mutton, are better 
than in England. 

The towns are built in the English fashion, but the houses 
in the country are in this manner : — Two stakes are fixed in 
the ground, across which is a transverse pole to support two 
rows of rafters on the two sides, which are covered with 
leaves and straw. The cabins are of another fashion. There 
are four walls the height of a man, supporting rafters over 
which they thatch with straw and leaves. They are without 
chimneys, and make the fire in the middle of the hut, which 
greatly Inoonunodes those who are not fond of smoke. The 
castles or houses of the nobility oonsbt of four walls ex- 
tremely high, thatdied with straw; but, to tell the truth, they 
are nothing but square towers without windows, or at least 
having sudi small apotures as to give no more light than 
there is in a prison. They have little furniture, and cover 
war rooms with rushes, of wh|i4l they make their beds in 
|raBuiier,«adofftr»wi&wnt#r. JBey pat the rushes a foot 



deep on their floors, and on their windows, and many of them 
ornament the ceilings with branches. 

They are fond of the harp, on whidi nearly all play, as 
the Ei4rHsh do on the fiddle, the French on the lute, tiie Ita- 
lians on the guitar, the Spaniards on the castanets, the 
Scotch on the bagpipe, the Swiss on the fife, the Germans on 
the trumpet, the Dutch on the tambourine, and the Turks 
on the flageolet. 

The Irish carry a scquine Iskein] or Turkish dagger, which 
they dart very adroitly at fifteen paces distance; and have this 
advantage, thiat if they remain masters of the field of battle, ' 
there remains no enemy ; and if they are routed, they fly in 
such a manner that it is impossible to catch them, i have 
seen an Irishman with ease accomplish twenty-five leagues a 
day. They march to battle with the bagpipes instead of fifes ; 
but they have few drums, and they use uie musket and cannon 
as we ao. They are better soldiers abroad than at home. 

The red-haired are considered the most handsome in Ire- 
land. The women have hanging breasts ; and those who are 
freckled, like a trout, are este^ned the most beautifiil. 

- The trade of Ireland consists in salmon and herrings, 
which they take in great numbers. You have one hund^ 
and twenty herrings for an English penny, equal tb a carolus 
of France, in the fishing time. They import wine and salt 
from France, and sell there strong frisee cloths at good prices. 

The Irish are fond of strangers, and it costs little to travel 
amongst them. When a traveller of good address enters 
their houses with assurance, he has but to draw a box of 
sinisine, or snufi^, and offer it to them ; then these people re-' 
ceive him with admiration, and give him the best they have 
to eat. They love the Spaniards as theb brothers, the French 
as their friends, the Italians as their allies, the Germans as 
their relatives, the English and Scotch as their irreoonoileable 
enemies. I was surrounded on my journey from Kilkinik 
[Kilkeymp'] to Cachel ICashel] by a detacmnent of twenty 
Irish soldiers ; and when they learned I was a Frankard (it is 
thus they call us), they did not molest me in the least, but 
made me offers of service, seeing that I was neither Sasanadi 
[<Siaro»1 nor English. 

The msh, whom the English call savages, have for their 
head-dress a little blue bonnet, raised two fingers-breadth in 
front, and behind covering their head and ears. Their 
doublet has a long body and four skirts ; and their breeches 
are a pantaloon of white frize, which they call trousers. Their 
shoes, which are pointed, they call brogues, with a single 
sole. They often told me of a proverb in English, ' Airisehe 
brogues for Englich dog^es' {Irish brogues for English dogs] 
* the shoes of Ireland for the^ dogs of Eingland,' meaamg 
that their shoes are worth more than the English. 

For cloaks they have ^ve or six yards of frize drawn round 
the neck, the body, and over the head, and they never quit 
this mantle, either in sleeping, working, or eating. The ge- 
nerality of them have no shirts, and about as many lice as 
hairs on their heads, which they kill before each other without 
anyceremony. 

The northern Irish have for their only dress abreeehes, and 
a covering for the back, without bonnets, shoes, or stockings. 
The women of the north have a double rug, girded round 
their middle and fastened to the throat. Those bordering 
on Scotland have not more clothing. The girls of Irelanct 
even those living in towns, have for their head-dress only 
a ribbon, and if married, Uiey have a napkin on the head in 
the manner of the Egyptians. The body of their gowns 
comes only to their breasts, and when they are engaged in 
work, they gird their petticoat with their sash about the ab- 
domen. They wear a hat and mantle very large, of a brown 
colour {couleur minime'] of wliich the cape is of coarse wooUeii 
frize, in the fashion of tiie women of Lower Normandy." 



BARBARITY OP THE LAW IK IRELAND A CENTURY AGO. 

'* Last week, at the assizes of Kilkenny, a fellow who was to 
be tried for robbery, not pleading, a iury was appointed to 
try whether he was wilfully mute, or by the hands of God ; 
and they giving a verdict that he was wilfully mute, he was 
condenmed to be pressed to death. He accordingly suffSared 
on Wednesday, pursuant to his sentence, whidi was as fol- 
lows : — That the criminal shall be confined in some low dark 
room, where he shall be laid on his back, with no coveriiiff 
except round his loins, and shall have as much weight laid 
upon him as h« can bcMUTi and more } that hct shall i$J9 bo« 
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thing to live upon bat the worst bread and water; and the 
daj that he eats he shall not drink, nor the daj that he 

dnnks he shall not eat ; and no shall continne till he dies/' 

IUilfy*8 VubUn Nnou Utter, August 0, 174a 
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WHIPS FOR A PENNY. 

BT MAETIH DOTLS. 

" Wbxps fbr a Pennjl" This ery attracted my attention; 
I looked about, and saw a stout young man with a bundle of 
duldren's n^ps under his arm, standinfi" on a flagway in Lud- 
gate-street, in the centre of a group of little boys, who if not 
wealthy enough to buy from his stock, were at least unani- 
mously disposed to do so. The whips, considering the price, 
were rery neatly made, and crackea melodiously, as the man 
took frequent opportunities of proving, for the <^enoes of 
his ahnost continuously repeated cry ** Whips for a penny, 
whii>8 for a penny 1" w^re emphatically marked by a time- 
keeping <* crack, crack," to the delight of the juvenile audi- 
tors. 

Curious to ascertain if this person would meet sudi a de- 
mand fbr these Lilliputian whips as would afford him the 
means of living with reasonable comfort, I watdied his move- 
ments for neany an hour, during whidii period he disposed of 
five or six of them. One of the purchasers was a good-na- 
tured looking woman, with a male child about two years old, 
to whom she presented the admired object. The infant, with 
instinctive perception of its proper use, grasped the handle 
with his tinv fingers, and promptly commenced a smart but 
not very effective oourse of flagellation on the bosom from 
which he had derived his earli^ aliment, to the infinite de- 
light of the doting mother. A fine boy, strutting about in 
frook and trousers, was next introducea by his nurse to the 
▼ender of thongs, and the first application of his lash was 
made to an unfortunate little dog wni(^ had been separated 
from his owner, and was at thu time roaming about in soli- 
citude and terror, and probably with an empty stomach, when 
Master Jack added a fresh pang to his miseries. 

A hardier customer came next, and flourished his whip the 
moment he bought it, at some weary and friffhtmied lambs 
whioh a butdier's boy was urging forward Sirough every 
obstacle, irith a bludgeon, towaras their slaughter-house. A 
half-starved kitten, which had ventured within the threshold 
of a shop, where in fnteous posture it seemed to crave protec- 
tbn and a dr(^ of milk, cauefat the quidc eye of a fourth 
urchin. Just as he had untwisted his lash, and was immediately 
started from its momentary place of refuge by the pursuing 
impw A fifth came up, a big, knowing-looking chap, about 
twelve years old, who, after a slieht and contemptuous exa- 
mination of them, loudly remarkeato their owner, " Vy, these 
ere vhlps a'n't no good to urt no vun— Fm blowed hif they his. " 
Yon young tyrant I thought I to mysdf. I was moving off in 
disgust, when a benevolent-looking gentleman came up and 
was about to buy one for the happy, open-countenanced boy, 
ifho called him uncle, when I took tne tiberty of putting 
one of my forefingers to my nose, as the most rea^j but quiet 
method of indicating my desire to prevent the completion 
<d his purpose. The gentleman took my hint at once, sup- 
posing in all probabihty that there was some myst^ m 
the matter-^perhaps that I wished to save him from the awk- 
ward consequences of purchasing stolen goods, and walked 
away. I followed him, and overtokin^ him, touched the rim 
of my beaver, as nearly as I could imitate the London mode, 
and at once said, ** My dear sir, excuse me for obtruding my 
advice upon vou, but as ycu have the organ of ^benevolence 
strongly dev^ped, and your little nephew has already indica- 
tion of its future prommence, if duly exercised, I thought 
it better that you should not put a whip into his hands, lest 
his better feelings should be counter-influenced. Look there," 
continued I, as we reached the steep part of Holbom-hill, 
*' see that pair of miserable horses endeavourine to keep their 
Iboting on the steep and slippery pavement; near the con- 
stant reverberations of the driver s whip, which he applies so 
immercifbliy to keep them from falling, by the most forced 
and unnatmral efforts ; see them straining every muscle to 
drag along their burden, while they pant from pain, terror, 
and exhaustion ; look at the frequent welts on their poor 
rtnns. Dejpend upon it, the fellow who drives had a penny 
Whip fbr his first plaything 1" The gentleman looked rather 
wnMfUyiKtme. «<Yoaareright,sir/'8aidkei •^eariyimtia* 



tion in the modes of cruelty" «* Precisely,^ said I. 

*' The boy-child is taaght to terrify any animal that comes 
within his reach, as soon as he is able to do so ; his parents, 
sponsors, nurses, friends, are severally disposed to give him 
for his first present a toy whip, and he soon acquires dex- 
terity in using it. Man, naturally overbearing and cruel, is 
rendered infinitely more so by education. He first floes his 
wooden horse (the littie boy pricked up his ears, and 1 hope 
will retain the impression of what passed) and then his living 
pony or donkey, as the case may be ; he whips every thhig 
that crosses his way ; and even at the littie birds, whioh are 
hu>pily beyond the reach of his lash, he flings stones, or he 
robs them of their young, for the mere satisfaction of render- 
ing them miserable." 

*< Ay, sir," said the gentieman, *< and he becomes a sports- 
man in course of time, and flogs his pointers, setters, uid 
hounds, for pursuing their instincts — he becomes their tyrant. 
He eoes to one of our universities, perhaps, and drives gigs, 
tandems, and even stage-coaches, without knowing how to 
handle the reins ; he bhmders, turns comers too sharply, pulls 
the wrong reiu, diverts the well-trained horses from their 
proper course, which they would have critically pursued but 
for ms interference, nearly oversets the vehicle by his awk- 
wardness, and then, as if to persuade the lookers on that the 
fault was not his, he belabours the poor brutes to the utmost 
of his power ; or it may be, lays on the thonp; merely for prac- 
tice until he is proficient enough to apply it knowtngiji, Ikr^ 
the horses tired, ' continued he, " worn out in service ? — he 
flog^ to keep them alive, and makes a boast of his ingenuity in 
forcing a jaded set to iJieir journey's end, by estamishing a 
* raw, and torturine them there." 

" Depend upon it, ' said I, ** such a chap had 'whips for a 
penny' when he was a child." ** Quite so," said my companion ; 
"you have put this matter before me in a new point oi view." 
Here we were startled by the familiar sound of tne coach whip, 
and saw a stag^driver flogging in the severest style four 
heated, panting, and overpowered horses, comine in with a 
heavily laden coach ; the lash was perpetually laid on ; even 
the keenest at the draught were flogged, that they might pull 
on the rest, and the less powerful were flogged to Keep up witli 
them. The coachman, no doubt, when a child, had nis share 
of * whips for a penny.* When he grew up and entered upon 
his vocation, he perhaps at first compassionated the horses 
which he was obliged to force to their stages in a given time ; 
he might have had his favourites among them too, and yet 
often and severely tested their powers of speed or endurance ; 
and at length, as tiiey became diseased and stiff in the limlM, 
and broken-winded from overwork, he may have satisfied him- 
self with the reflection, that the fault was not his, that his 
employer ought to have given him a better team, and that it 
was a shame for him to ask any coachman to drive such *' rum 
uns." Habit renders him callous ; he does not nowfiel for the 
sufferings of the wretched animals he euides and punishes ; 
nay, he often coolly takes fW)m the boot-oox the short handled 
Tommiff which is merely the well-CTown and severer whip of 
the species which his employer and himself had used in omld- 
hood, when they both bought " whips for a penny," and lays it 
as heavily as his vigorous arm empowers him, on one of the 
worn-out wheelers, which unhappily for themselves are within 
range of its infliction. The hadEney-coachmen and cabmen, 
too, 

" Though oft IVe heard good judges say 
It costs them more for whips than hay," 
are not much worse than their more consequential brethren 
of the whip ; all of them consider the noble creature, subju- 
grated by their power, and abused most criminally throi^ 
tiieir cruelty, as a mere pdece of machinery, to be flogged 
al<mr like a top as long as it can be kept going. 

We reached the upper end of one of tae numerous lanes 
leading f^m tiie Thames ; five splendid horses were endea- 
vouring to draw up a heavy waggon-load of coals ; but as the 
two first turned into the street at right angles to the others, 
they were not aiding those behind them. Being stopped in thdr 
progress for some time, by a crowd of coaches, chaises, cabs, 
carts, and omnibuses, the labour of keepinff the waggon on 
the spot it had already attained, and which was steep an4 
slippery, rested upon the three hinder horses. At lengtn thd 
team was put in motion, all the leading ones being useless in 
succession as they turned to the angle of the street ; and juisft 
at the critical point, when the whole enormous draught restecf . 
on the shaft horse, the Wiftgoner, taxing its strong beyoiu|; 
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one desperate phinge to exeoate his tyrant's will, and fell—. 
dead upon the pavement. *' I think," said my oonn»anion, 
*' that we hare had a good lesson upon whips to-aaj ; I should 
prsfer any other gift for my little boy here; for though it may 
DO nrged that he, like the rest of ids sex at the same age, 
wonla merdy make a noise with a whip, and would inflict no 
serious pain, I am bound to bear in mind the actual fact, that 
with the rery sound of a whip is associated in the ima|^nation 
of all domesticated animals, the apprehension of pam; that 
they are terrorized when they hear that sound, even through 
» child's hand, and I must tlierefore conclude that this symbol 
of cruelty should not be his plaything." I agreed with him 
folly, and as our business lay in different directions, we parted 
»t Blackfiiar's Bridffe, not, howeyer, until my companion of 
the hour had handed me his card of address. This was an 
act of unexpected comnliment which I could not return exactly 
in the same way ; I tola him that I had never written myname 
on a visiting card in my life, but that I was Martin Doyle, 
at his service, and a contributor to the new Irish Penny Jour" 
not, Jtist started in DubHn. ** Is not Dublin," said he, 
" in fre^d?" I stared. «* I beHeve," added he, " that Ire- 
land is a pretty place. " I wished the geographical gentleman 
a rather nasty farewell. 

As I walked on, I pondered on the many other instances in 
which the whip is an instrument of terror or tyranny, first, 
I thousht of the Russian bride meekly offering a norsewhip 
to her lord, as the token of her submission to the infliction of 
his blows, iHienever it might suit his temper to bestow sudh 
proofs of tenderness upon her, and of the perpetual system of 
nagellation, which, as we are told by travellers, is exercised 
in the dominions ot the great autocrat upon wives, children, 
servants, and cattle. I thought of French postilions — flagella- 
tors of the first order, at least as far as *' cracking" without 
intermission testifies ; and, finally, of the British horse-racer. 
Horses high in mettle, ardent in the course, without a sti- 
mulus of any kind, struggle neck and neck for victory ; they 
approach the winning post; one jockey flogs more power- 
fnlJy than his compeers ; the agonized horse, in his fearful 
efforts, is lifted as it were from the ground, by two or three 
desperate twinings (the stabbing at uie sides is but a variety 
of tne torture) of the cutting whalebone round his flanks ; and 
at the critical instant, making a bound, as it were, to escape 
from his half-flayed skin, throws bis head forward in ms 
effort, half a yard beyond that of bis rival, who has had his 
share of torture too, and is declared the winner — of what? — 
a gold-handled prize-whip, which is borne away in triumph 
by the owner of the winnmg horse ! To be sure, he pockets 
some of that which is so truly designated ** the root of all evil ;" 
but the acquisition of the whip is the distinguishing honour. 
And how does this whip in reality differ from any of the 
whips for a penny ?" It is of pure gold and whalebone ; the 
others are but of painted stick and the cheapest leather ; yet 
they are both but playthings — ^the one in the hand of a man who 
has spent, it may be, half ms patrimony, and as much of his time 
in the endeavour to win it, "vniile he attaches no real or intrin- 
sic value to it afterwards ; the other in the hand of the child, 
to whom it appears a real and substantial prize. The jockey- 
man is not a whit more rational in this respect than uie boy 



who bestrides his hobby-horse, and flourishes his penny whip. 
Then succeeded to my imagination a far more brutal scene, 
the steeple-chase. A horse is overpowered in a deep and 



heavy fallow ; he is flogged to press him through it ; he reaches 
a break-neck wall ; a desperate out of the whip sends him 
flying over it; again and again he puts forth his strength 
and speed, and fuls, and rises again at the instigation of the 
whip. He comes to a brook ; it is too ^nde for his failing 
powers, and there is a rotten and precipitous bank at the 
other side ; he shudders, and recoils a moment, but a tremen- 
dous lash, worse than the dread of drowning, and the goad- 
ing of the spur, force him in desperation to the leap ; his hind 
feet give way at the landing side; he falls backwara ; his spine 
is broken, and at length a pistol bullet ends his miseries. 

In a word, the donation of " whips for a penny" to any 
f^d, Curly starts him on the first stage of cruelty ; and if, from 
PocuUarity of temperament or the restraining influence of the 
beneficent Creator (who, though he has allowed man to have 
dominion, and has put under ms feet all sheep and oxen, yea, 
and the beasts of the field, has withheld from him the autho- 
rity to abuse his privilege), the child grows into the man who 
is merdful to his beast, the merit is not due to the ii\iudi- 
cious person who first presents hun with his mimic whip hi 
infancy. 



THE WORLD'S CHANGES. 

** Contarini Fleming wrote merely^ Timv.^— 

jyitraeH the Younger, 

The Solenui Shadow that bears in his hands 
The conquering Scythe and the Glass of Sands, 
Paused once on his flight where the sunrise shrae 
On a warlike ciw's towers of stone ; 
And he asked of'^a panoplied soldier near, 
*^ How long has tiiis fortressed city been here f* 
And the man looked up, Man's pride on hit hum-^ 
'^ The city stands here from the ages of old * 
And as it was then, and as it is now, 

So win it endure till the Ameral kne* 
Of the world be knolled. 

As Etemit/s annals shall teU." 

And after a thousand years were o'er. 
The Shadow paused over the spot once more* 
And vestige was none of a city there, 
But lakes biy blue, and plains lay bare, 
And the marshalled corn stood high and pale. 
And a Shepherd piped of love in a vale. 
'* How I" spake the Shadow, " can temple and tower 
Thus fleet, like mis^ from the morning &our V 
But the Shepherd ^ook the long k>cks from his brow— 

'^ The world is filled with sheep and com; 
Thus was it of old, thus is it now. 
Thus, too, will it be while moon and sun 

. Rule night and mom. 
For Nature and Life are one.* 

And after a thousand years were o*er. 
The Shadow paused over the spot onoe aore« 
And lo ! in the room of the meadow-lands 
A sea foamed far over saffron sands, 
And flashed in the noontide bright and dark, 
And a fisher was casting his nets from a bark ;' 
How marvelled the Shadow ! ** Where then is the plain f 
And where be the acres of golden grain f 
But the fisher dashed off the salt spray from hit brow— 

** The waters begirdle the earth alway, 
The sea ever rolled as it roUeth now : 
What babblest thou about grain and fields ! 

By night and day 
Man looks for what Ocean yields." 

And after a thousand years were o'er. 
The Shadow paused over the spot once more. 
And the ruddy rays of the eventide 
Were gilding the skirts of a forest wide ; 
The moss of the trees looked old, so old t 
And valley and hill, the ancient mould 
Was robed in sward, an evergreen cloak ; 
And a woodman sang as he felled an oak. 
Him asked the Shadow— '* Rememberest thov 

Any trace of a Sea where wave those trees f 
But the woodman laughed : Said he. '< I trow, 
If oaks and pines do flourish and tally 

It is not amid seas ; — 
The earth is one forest all." 

And after a thousand years were o'er, 
The Shadow paused over the spot once more. 
And what saw the Shadow? Adtyagen, 
But peopled by pale mechanical men, 
With workhouses filled, and pnsons, and marts^ 
And faces that spake exanimate hearts. 
Strange picture and sad ! was the Shadow's thongkt ; 
And, turning to one of the Ghastly, he sought 
For a clue in words to the When and the How 

Of the ominous Change he now beheld ; 
But the man uplifted his care-worn brow*^ 
<< Change ? W hat was Life ever but Conflict and Change! 

From the ages of eld 
Hath afifliction been widening its range." 
Enough ! said the Shadow, and passed from the spot :— 
Atlast it is vanished, the beHUtifulyouth 
Of the earth, to return with no To-morrow; 
All changes have checquered Mortality's lot ; 
But this is the darkest— for Knowledge and Truth 
Are but golden gates to the Temple of Sorrow ! M. 
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ANCIENT MUSIC OF IRELAND. 
A GRBAT-and truly national work — the Ancient HAxtaic of Ire- 
land— collected and arranged for the piano-forte bj Edward 
Bunting, has just issued from the Dublin press ; and whe- 
ther we consider its intrinsic merits, the beauty of its typo- 
graphy and binding, or the liberal and enterprising spirit of 
its publishers, they are all equally deserving of the highest 
approbation. This is indeed a work of which Ireland nay 
feel truly proud, for, though in every respect Irish, we be- 
lieve nothmg equal to it in its way has hitiierto appeared in 
the British empire, and we trust that all the parties con- 
cerned in its production will receive the rewards to which 
they are so justiy entitied. To all lovers of national melody 
this work will give the most Intense pleasure ; whUe by those 
who think there is no melody so sweet and touching as that 
of Ireland, it will be welcomed with feelings of delight ¥rhich 
no words could adequately express. It is a work which as- 
suredly will never die. To its venerable Editor, Ireland owes 
a deep feeling of gratitude, as the zealous and enthusiastic 
collector and preserver of her music in all its characteristic 
beauty; for though our national poet, Moore, has contri- 
buted by the peculiar charm of his verses to extend the fame 
of our music over the civilized world, it should never be for- 
gotten that it is to Banting that is due the merit of having 
originally rescued from obscurity those touching strains of 
melody, the effect of which, even upon the hearts of those 
most indifferent to Irish interests generally, Moore has so 
feelingly depicted in hU' well-known lines : — 
** The stranger 'shall hear thy lament on his plains ; 
The sighs of thy harp ^hallbe sent o'er the deep ; 
Till thy masters themselves, as they rivet thy chains, ' 
Shall pause* at the song of their captive, and weep." 
The merits of this work are, however, of a vastly higher 
order than tbo^ of either of the former collections which 
Mr Bunting gave to the world ; for, while the melodies are 
of equal beauty, they are arranged with such exquisite mu- 
sical feeling and skill as to enhance that beauty greatly ; and 
we do not hesitate to express our conviction that there is not 
any m\isician living who could have harmonized them with 
greater judgment or feeling. This volume contains above 
one hundred and sixty melodies, and of these only a few 
have been previously made known to the public. It also 
contains an fntercAting preface, and a most valuable disser- 
tation on the ancient music of Ireland, in which its charac- 
teristic peculiarities are admirably analysed ; and on tlie me- 
thod of playing the Harp ; the Musical Vocabulary of the old 
Irifth Harpers ; a Treatise on the Antiquity of rtie Harp and 
Bagpipe In Ireland by Samuel Ferguson, Esq.j M.R.I. A., 
full of curious antiquarian lore, and in which is comprised an 
account of the varions efforts made to revive the Irish Harp ; 
a dissertation by Mr Petrie on the true age of the Harp, 
popularly called the Harp of Brian Bom ; and, lastiy, anec- 
dotes of the most distinguished Irish Harpers of the last two 
centuries, collected by the Editor himself. To these are 
added. Remarks on the Antiquity and Authors of the Tunes 
when ascertained, with copious indices, giving their original 
Irish names, as well as the names and lm»lities of the per- 
sons from whom t^ey were obtained. The work is illustrated 
with numerous wood-cuts, as well as with copperplate en- 
gravings of the ancient Irish Harp above alluded to. This 
slight notice will, it is hoped, give our readers for the pre- 
sent some idea of the value and importance of this delightful 
work ; but we shall return to It again and again, for we con- 
sider it is no less than our duty to make its merits itoiliar 
to our readers, as our music is a treasure of which all classes 
of our countrymen should feel equally proud, and in the ho- 
nour of extending the celebrity of which they should all feel 
equaHy desirous to participate. P. 



SIMPLICITY OF CHARACTER. 

Dr Barrett having on a certain occasion detected a student 
• walking in the Fellows' Garden, Trinity College, Dublin, 
asked him how be had obtiuned admission. " I jumped over 
the library, sir," said the student. ** D'ye see me now, sir ? — 
you are telline me an infernal lie, sir 1' exclaimed the Vice- 
Frovost. " Lie, sir !" echoed the student ; " I'll do it 
again I" and forthwith proceeded to button his coat, in appa- 
rent preparation for the feat ; when the worthy doctor, seiz- 
ing his arm, prevented him, exclaiming with horror, " Stop, 
stop — ^you'll break your bones if you attempt it I" 



TO OUR READERS. 
TsE want of a cheap literary publication for tha great bodj 
of the people of this country, smted to their tastes and habita, 
combining instmetion with amusement, avoiding the exciting smd 
profitless (Uscnssion of political or nolemical questions, and 
placed within the reach of their humble means, has long been 
matter of regret to those reflecting and benevolent minds who 
are anxious for the advancement and civilisation of Ireland — 
and the reflection has been rather a humiliating one, that while 
England and Scotland abound with such cheap publications — fbr 
in London alone there are upwards of twenty weekly perio- 
dicals sold at one penny each— Ireland, with a population so ex- 
tensive, and so strongly characterised b^ a thirst for knowledge, 
has not even one work of this class. It Is imposaible to be- 
lieve that such an anomaly can have originated in any other 
cause than the want of spirit and enterprise on the part of those 
who ought to have the patriotism to endeavour to enlighten their 
countrymen, and thereby elevate their condition, even although 
the effort should be attended with risk^ and trouble to themselves. 

It may be objected that some of the cheap publications already 
and for some years in existence, though in all respects fitted for 
the instruction of the people,- and enjoying such an extensive 
circulalioo in the Sister Island as they justly deserve, have never 
obtained that proportionate share of popularity here which 
would indicate a conviction of their usefulness or excellence 
on the part of the Irish people. But the obvious reply to this 
objection is, that, undeniable as the merits of many of these pub- 
lications must be allowed to bo, none of them were adapted to 
the intelleetual wanU of a people, distinguished, as the Irish are. 
by strong peculiarities of mind and temperameni, as well as by 
marked national predilections^-and who, being more drcum- 
scribed in th^ir means than the inhabitants of the Sister Coun- 
tries, necessarily required a stimulus more powerful to excite 
them. A work of a more amusing character, and more essen- 
tially Irish, was therefore necessary ; and such a work it is now 
intended to offer to the Public. 

The Irish Penny Journal will be in a great degree de- 
voted, to subjects connected with the history, literature, antiqui- 
ties, and general condition of Ireland, but it will not bo devoted 
to such Subjects exclusively ; it will contain. In a fair proportion, 
articles on home and foreign manufactures, informflitioa on the 
arts and sciences, and usbful knowledge generally. 

All subjects tending in the remotest degree to irritate or offend 
political or religious feelings will be rigidly abstained from, and 
every endeavour will be made to diffuse sentiments of t>eBevo- 
lence and mutual good- will through all classes of the community. 

The matter will also be, to a considerable extent, original — 
and to render it so, contributions will be obtained from a great 
number of the most eminent literary and scientific writers of 
whom IrelMid can boast. • 

A publication thus conducted, and, as may be confidently anti- 
cipated, displaying merits of a very superior order, while it will 
effect its primary object of conveying instruction to (he people 
generally, will at the same time, it is hoped, be foimd not un- 
deserving of the support of the higher and more educated 
classes • while to the inhabitants of Great Britain it will be 
found extremely interesting, as embodying a large amount of in- 
formation respecting Ireland, and the manners of her people as 
they really exist, and not as they have been hitherto too fire- 
quently misrepresented and caricatured. 

To give to such a work a reasonable prospect of success, it is 
indeed essential that it should be patronised by all classes ; and 
an ap{>eal is therefore confidently made to the high-minded and 
patriotic people of Ireland in its behalf, as without a very ex- 
tensive circulation it could not be given at so low a price as 
would bring it within the reach of the poorer cUsses of the 
country, whose limited means would preclude the possibility of 
purchasing a dearer pubUoation. 

On their own parts, the Proprietors of the Irish Pehnt 
Jouaif Ai< have only to observe, that no efibrts shall be spared 
to render their Work deserving of general support ; and that 
as their expectations of immedhite success are not extravagant, 
they will not be deterred, by temporary discouragements in the 
commencement of their undertaking, from persevering in their 
exertions to establish, upon a firm basis of popularity, a publica- 
tion of such merit in itself, and so essential, as they conceive, to 
the improvement and advantage of the people of Ireland. 

The Irish Penny JouaNAL will be published every Saturday 
morning at the Office of the Gbnbbal AnvsaTissa, ChuiHch- 
lane, College-green. It will be printed upon fine paper, and 
each Number will be embellished with at least one wood-cut 
Illustration of high character as a work of art ; and in point of 
quality as well as quantity of letter-press, it will be inferior to 
no Publication of the kind that has hitherto appeared. i 
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ENTRANCE TO THE GREAT CAVE OF KISH-CORRAN, AS SEEN FROM THE INTERIOR. 




THE CAVES OF KISH-CORRAN. 
Among iJie many wonders of Ireland, as yet undescribed and 
Httle known, even to Irishmen, beyond their immediate loca- 
lities, the subject of our prefixed illustration has every claim 
to find a place, and to attract our attention as a subject 
equally interesting to the geologist, artist, and historian. 
Tnat It should have hitherto remained unnoticed, as we think 
it has, while objects of the same description in other localities 
less remarkable and interesting have been repeatedly de- 
scribed, ma^ be attributed chienv to the circumstance of its 
situation bem^ remote from any leading road, and in a wild 
and rareW yisited district of country, namely, the barony of 
Corran, in the county of Sligo. Of this barony, the moun- 
tain called Ceis or Kish-Corran, is the most striking geogra- 
phical feature. It is composed of tabular limestone; has a 
flat outline at top, but is precipitous on its sides, and rises to 
an altitude of upwards or a thousand feet. To the traveller 
journeying from Boyle to Sligo it must be a familiar and 
pleasing object, as, after passing the little town of Ballina- 
fad, it offers, for some miles of the road towards the west 
•nd south-west, the charms of a mountain boundary in con- 
trast to the rich woods of Hollybrook, and the delightful 
iistas of the water of Lough Arrow, or Arva, which skirt 
the road along the east. But the most precipitous and noble 
point of Kish-Corran is presented to the west, and is not 
seen by the traveller on this road, which must for a time be 
abandoned to enable him to see it, as well as the wonderful 
caves which op|en on its face, and to which we have now to 
call the attention of our readers. On this western side, the 
wwintwii, to within a hmidred feet or two of its summit, pre- 



sents a green but boldly sloping glassy face, formed of the 
debris of the rocks above, which rise perpendicularly, and look 
more like a wall — Uchen-stained ana ivy-decked— formed by 
the Cyclops or giants of old, than creations of nature's hand. 
And such impression is increased in no small degree by the 
lofty and magnificent caves, which present themselves like 
doorways, and lead into the inmost recesses of the mountain. 
It is of one of these entrances, and the most remarkable for 
grandeur, that our illustration attempts to give an idea. Its 
height is no less than twenty feet. How far the caves extend, 
we are unable to speak with certainty ; they are undoubtedly 
of great extent, and, if the local acoounta are to be trusted, 
reach even to the opposite or eastern side of the mountain, 
and contain lakes or unfathomable depth, and spars of unima- 
ginable beauty. 

A spot so striking to the imagination could not be, in Ire- 
land, without its legends of a romantic and singular character; 
and some of these are of a most remote antiquity, and con- 
nected with the earliest legendary history of our country. In 
the ancient topographical tract called the Dinnseanchus, wfaidi 
gives the origm, according to the poets, of the names of the 
most remarkable mountains, lakes, rivers, caves, forts, &c. in 
Ireland, we are told that Corran received ita name from the 
harper of Diancecht, to whom that magical race, called the 
Tuatha de Danann, gave the territory as a reward for his 
musical skill ; and popular tradition stul points to the cave of 
Kish-Corran as his residence, accorduig to the ancient form 
quoted in the Dinnseanchus : — 

'* Here used to dwell the gentle Corann, whose hand was 
skilled in playing on the harp ; Corann was the only oDave of 
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Brandch (with whom he lired), In free and peaceable seoority. 
To Coraim of the soft miisie, tibe Tqlitha De e^ave with great 
honour a free territory for his skilful playing, his knowledge, 
and his astrology. Here was he, this generous man, not with- 
out literature or in a churlish fortress, but in a place where 
the stnui£^er was at liberty to a free sojournment with him, 
this liberiU prosperous man." 

The same autnority accounts for the prefix Ceis, or, as it is 
pronounced, Kish, wnich is applied to the mountain by a very 
singular legend, according to which it would appear that it 
was originally the name of a lady, who with fiye others were, 
by a charm compounded with the nut-fruit, metamorphosed 
into pigs, the unhappy Geis herself being here subsequently 
slain. However this may be, there is nothing improbable in 
the simposition that the cayes of Kish-Corran were in former 
tunes the &yourite dens of the wild boar, the wolf, and many 
other animals now extinct ; they furnish a secure retreat to 
the fox and many other wild aniinals at the present day. P. 

ON BENEVOLENCE OF CHARACTER. 

BT MARTIN DOTIJE. 

Ip it be afflietiye, on one side, to reflect upon the deeds of 
cruelty and oppression which prevail upon earth, through the 
instrumentality of man, it is oelightful, on the other, to per- 
ceiye that human reason, instead of being abused and per- 
yerted into a souroe of tyrannical oppression, is occasionally 
exerdBed, as it ought to be, in promoting happiness and so- 
cial harmony, even among brutes ; in producing that degree 
of .peaceful concord, which it has been proved may exist 
among animals whose natural antipathies are the most vio- 
lent imaginable — that feeling which disarms the strong among 
them of all desire to tyrannise over and destroy the weak, 
and is brought into exercise by a steady and persevering sys- 
tem of early training (and consequent acquirement of abiding 
habits), directly opposed to thai wtiick prompti us to place a 
whip in the hand of a child. 

I have been led into this train of contemplation, from 
having recently witnessed a practical illustration of the won- 
derftiT effects prodndble by what may fairly be termed a 
benevolent system, for there is no degree whatever of harsh 
discipline oonneoted with it — no starvation, no blows, nothing 
of that '* rdgn of terror," under the influence of which Van 
Amburgh has doubtless effected his dominion over the most 
ferocious of beasts ; the exhibition of which power, while it 
surprises, does not please us ; for, though^ by an efibrt of the 
imagination, the mmd may be led for a moment to the anti- 
cipation of the scene in wbidi ** the wolf shall dwell with the 
lanib, and the leopard shall lie down with the kid,'* it quickly 
considers this surprising display of human power with painfull 
sensations, from the conviction that extreme severity of dis- 
dpline alone has enabled man in this instance to attain his 
despotic sovereignty, and that the unnatural results which he 
beholds are an evidence that the legitimate dominion granted 
to man '* over every thing that movetb upon the ear&," has 
in this case, as in t^ thousand others, been overstrained and 
abused. 

While animals of prey are in a state of nature, they either 
avoid each other, or meet in deadly contest, according to the 
degree of their antipathies ; and until He who has impressed 
their dispositions upon them shall bid them lie down together 
in peace, no efforts of puny man can avail in changing their 
habits, except under such rare circumstances as confirm the 
general law of instinct which leads them to destroy each 
other. But the dislike which many of the domesticated ani- 
mals entertain for each other, is greatly increased by the en- 
oooragement which they receive n*om man. The dog, which 
under other treatment would be familiar with the cat or the 
hog. is taught from his puppyhood to pursue and worry each. 
of them ; the cat instinctively defends herself with those claws 
idiich are her natural weapons, and she scratches her oppo- 
nent's face, and through Uieir after life they are never tho- 
roughly reconciled to eac^ other, but live proverbially as 
'* cat and dog." The hog cannot defend himself from the 
teeth of the dog ; his ears are torn by them ; he cannot reta- 
liate» but be lives ever afterwards in dread of the whole ca- 
nine race. Pogs, which otherwise would live in harmony 
together, are taught to fight ; their natural jealousy is en- 
couraged, and they are rendered bullies by profession. 

That the dread of man is in a certain degree naturally upon 
every beast of the field and bird of the air, cannot Se dis- 
pmtea^ bat this feeling is increased considerably by the expe^ 



rienc€ which many brutes have of man's caprice or tyranny, 
and this dread Is transmissible (as may be jastfy inferred from 
oases wfaidi are perfectly analogous, such as the acquired ha- 
bit of pointing at game) to their posterity. 

A benevolent man, living, as we read of Robinson Crusoe, 
among his goats, ceases to be an object of apprehension to 
the animals around him ; even birds, habituated to his Idad- 
ness and protection, would become divested of the dread of 
man ; and each successive generation of those familiarized 
birds would probably become more and more disposed to asso- 
ciate with hmi, if he were systematically kind and enooura^- 
ing in his manner. Such experiments with the brute kind, it 
is true, can be but extremely partial, and are unattended 
with any very practically useful results in themselves ; bat, 
as respects the education of ehildreH^ they are of extreme 
utility m exciting tender and benevolent feelmgs, and awaken, 
ing the intellectual faculties from subjects merely sensual or 
idfy amusing ; they teach us *' to look fh>m Nature up to 
Nature's God." 

There never was a better founded observation than that of 
the late Mr Cobbett, that no one should be entrusted with 
the oare of the nobler animals who had not been habituated 
to treat the lesser ones with kindness. 

I love to see a child feeding his rabbits or pigeons, and fami- 
liarly playing with them, consulting their tastes, and contri- 
buting to their comforts by every means withhi his power. 
Surely sudi a pursuit should not be rudely discouraged ; 
how much more humanizing than the desire to possess ** whins 
for a penny," to which I have recently adverted 1 It tends 
to render a child compassionate in his oisposition to all God's 
creatures, and unwilung to hurt, for the sake of inflicting 
pain, or from thoughtless mischief. 

And I am iust enough of phrenologist to be of opinion 
that, if there oe any remarkable developement of the organ 
of destructiveness, this may be sufficiently counteracted by 
the exercise of feelings which have connection with the faculty 
of benevolence, and so modified, by avoiding all pursuits of a 
cruel nature, as to constitute, with God's blessing, a benevolent 
character, which, by the indulgence of the inherent incline, 
tion to cruel sports, would become of the opposite nature ; 
for there is unquestionably an adaptation of the mind, as weU 
as the body, to the circumstances under which individuals are 
placed. ]!t is with the faculties of the human mind as with 
the habits of brutes ; when exercised, they acquire strength, 
and gradually become more developed and confirmed ; ay, and 
become hereaitary too in proportion to their original or gra- 
dually progressing degree of developement. How important, 
then, that the higher faculties, on which depends the elevation 
of the moral character, should be strengthened by use and 
exercise I But I have digressed far from me illustration which 
I was about to give at the beginning, of a practically benevo- 
lent system of brute education. 

There stands on every fine day, near one of the great 
London bridges, a mild, cheerful looking man, who exhibits 
to the passers by an assemblage of animals of the most de- 
cided antipathies by nature, who live together in the same 
large cage in perfect harmony. The notion of ooUeoting into 
one family sucli apparently discordant members, originated, I 
believe, with a gentleman who has long made the brute animal 
economy the subject of his investigations, and who suggested 
to John Austin the harmlessness, at least, of earning the 
means of his support by the novel and interesting exhibition 
of a cat, rats, mice, Guinea pigs, hawks, pigeons, owls, and 
starlings, and, I believe, another bird, under the same limited 
roof, and with perfect freedom of access from one to another. 
One of the pigeons is now hatching, without anpr cause of 
alarm from the hawk for the safety of her anticipated off- 
spring ; for that bird is so far from being of a destructive 
temper, that he frequently feeds a young starling with meat 
from his own bill, and apparently of his own impulse ; nor 
do any of the birds manifest appr^ension fh>m the cat, which 
has been almost bom in their company, and although fre- 
quently permitted to go outside the cage and take the ab" 
without restraint, returns soon again, virithout having had her 
disposition corrupted by intercourse with bad company, taktf 
up her favourite position in a comer, where the rats most affeo- 
tionately run up to her for warmth and concealment from the 
public gaze, behind her furry and comfortable back. The 
pigeons are also allowed their liberty occasionally, but thqj 
soon return to their quarters, which habit has rendered plea- 
sant to them. 

Now, I by no means recommend to parents, for thdr ^9- 
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dren, the establishment of a domestic menagerie, for the care 
of this would be extremely troublesome, and occupy time 
which should be spent to far better purpose ; nor do I recom- 
mend the keeping of useless pets of any kind, my object be- 
ing merely to pomt out, by actual exemplification, what the 
heDewol&at principle, systematically exercised, con produce even 
under the most adrerse circumstances. On what are called 
pets, such as lapdoffs and parrots, much warm, kind feeling 
n often unprofitably bestowed. When Pokto dies of plethora, 
or Poll from cold or infirmity, sensibilities are sometimes 
called forth, which would not now from the contemplation of 
human sufferings. The servant who is daily employed to wash 
and comb the dog, is perhaps never sent upon an errand of 
mercy to any of tne distressed families around the mistress, 
and a wajrwom CToup of children may unavailingly solicit the 
luxurious food which is placed before the pampered pet, mth- 
out shame or scruple. 

I do not intend to maintain the pet system in general ; it is 
the principle of humanity which I seek, not tiiat mawkish 
senswility which causes so many to weep at tiie dramatic ex- 
hibition of fictitious woe, who would not drop one tear of sym- 
paUiy for real misery, cfivested, as in the scenes of every-day 
me, of the embellishments and romantic adjuncts which false 
sentiment delights in. We all, it is true, require some especial 
ol]jects of endearment, sometMng on which Uie feelings of the 
heart may find expansion, else we become cold, selfish, and 
very disagreeable to every one. In childhood, therefore, the 
disposition to love even the domestic animals bom for our use, 
should be sedulously fostered, but not to sudi excess as to 
"Weaken the affection for parents, brothers, sisters, or friends. 
The principle should only be checked, however, in its exuber- 
ance, never crushed. In mature years the affections should 
have the highest objects, and in those instances in -wYdch. the 
Creator has denied the eift of offspring to us, I would respect- 
fully suggest to those wio desire pets, the adoption of an or- 
ghan or two, whom they may train both for earth and heaven, 
1 preference to any other perishable idols. 



LAGHT-E-OUBIA. 

«* The iQOgeit way roond it often the ihortett way home.'*— Old Proverb. 

I WAS not more than eight or nine years old when the fol- 
lowing anecdote was related to me by the actor or sufferer, 
whichever he might be called, himself. He was a fine stately 
old gentleman. His family had once been powerful ; but in 
the troubles with which the page of Ireland's history is filled 
and darkened, they had been reduced, and he, fleeced by a 
treacherous guardian of the last remnant of the property, 
had been compelled to accept the influence of fHends in pro- 
curing him a commission in the civil service (for in war he 
would not serve them) of a government which he loathed. 

He was of a stem and rather gloomy disposition, and 
rarely condescended to social or pleasant conversation, much 
less to notice children ; but sometimes tiie genial fire within 
would thaw the icy surface, and diffuse life and light around. 
The bow could not be kept ever bent: the garrison was 
too feeble to keep constant watch and ward, and a view 
would be sometimes gained, through an open door, of a heart 
fitted bv nature to ^ve and receive all sublunary happi- 
ness. I heard his history long after his career had closed. 

But it has nothing to do with the present story another time 

for it. 

I had been nlaying marbles with my cousin and playfellows ; 

we quarrelled, uid were proceeding to blows, when Mr M , 

who was sitting, unobserved by us, on a stone bench, and had 
witnessed our dispute, called to us both to approach him. 
He took one on each knee, and looking alternately at us, 
said, in a tone so mild and different from his usual harsh 
co mm a nding voice, that we could scarcely think it was the 
same man who spoke, ** Boys, beware of sudden ungovernable 
passion ; imder its influence you might commit, in one moment, 
an act which would embitter, with remorse and vain regret, 
all vour subsequent life. 

When a young man, I once suffered so keenly the conse- 
quence of my ungovernable temper, that were I to live a thou- 
sand years, l could not forget it. I see that your curiosity is ex- 
dted, and tou would like to hear the circumstance ; but it 
is conneotea wHh aghost story, and I must tell you all." " Oh I 
do, Mr M— ," saidi, *« for papa says there are no such things 
as ghosts or fkiries, and nurse says there are ; and nurse 
verer telh ]i»i and certiiioly pi^a woiild not, and I do not know 



what to think between them." « Well," said he, " I shall teH 
you the story, and it will help you to form jour judgment. 

From the nigh road between Cork and Clovne, and about 
three miles from the latter, a small by-roaa, or ' borheen,' 
branches off. It is of very ancient date, belonging to times 
when men were guided by the position of the sun during the 
day, and the stars at night, and when, consequentiy, their 
track lay over mountain and hollow, through wood and bog, 
as the avoidance of impediments (except to a very short 
distance^ would have thrown them ouite out of thehr reckon- 
ing, ana toil was much less regardea then than in these deu 
generate days. The road by Laght-e-Ouria is decidedly a 
shorter wa^to Cloyne than the hi^h road from wldcfa it di- 
verges ; but a saying has arisen smce it was made, ' the 
longest way round is the shortest way home,' that has been 
so often used as a conclusion to a debate upon * wMdi of the 
roads should be taken,' that the wisdom of our ancestors is 
voted folly, and their ways are no long^ trodden. 

Other reasons than the unevenness of its surfrice are how- 
ever not wanting, and many a headstrong drunken farmer, 
upon whom all other amiment had been tried in vain, has 
been induced to turn his horse's head to the new road, by the 
soft voice of the * Vanitha' whispering in his ear that ' it 
would be midnight ere they passed Laght-e-Ouria.' 

Laght, in Irish, signifies a heap of stones, and it is cus- 
tomary in Ireland, wherever a murder has been oommitted, 
for every passer-by to throw a stone upon the spot. A heap, 
or * laj^ht, is thus soon formed, and it receives the cogno- 
men of the unfortunate individual whose untimely end it com- 
memorates. 

In the beginning of the month of October 1775, when re- 
siding in Cork, I received a note from the Earl of Inchi- 
quin, desiring me to meet him at Cloyne between five and six 
oclock on the following morning, on most pressing and im- 
portant business. I immediately ordered my horse, deter- 
mining to dine with a particular friend who resided about 
half way, to jog quietly on in the evening, and have, what I 
always relished, a night's repose on the spot where my morn- 
ing's business awuted me. 

Mr Ahem was one of a class well known in the south as 
'gentlemen farmers,' being mostiv reduced gentiemen who 
farmed a portion of the grounds tnat once belonged to their 
ancestors, in many instances to themselves. 

Hospitality, the virtue they most prided themselves upon, 
they carried to a fault ; and my friend Ahem, in common with 
the rest, made it a rule, without an exception, that a bottie 
either of wine or whisky once opened, should be finished on 
the spot. Upon this occasion, however, I felt it necessary to 
demur. The last bottle of whisky having been opened ^th- 
out my consent, and feeling that, although I was still capable 
of proceeding on my journey, the half of wliat rem^ed would 
put it completely out of the question, I positively refiised to 
take another drop except the * Dhuch-an-dhurrish,' or part- 
ing glass, and resisting all his importunities to stay theii^ht, 
not relishing a ride of a dark morning, I took my departure 
about an hour before nudni|^ht. 

I never was a believer m ghosts or fairies, or any class 
of idle, mischievous, disembodied creatures ; but upon this oc- 
casion, whether from melancholy or loneliness, or the dark- 
ness, which was so intense as to force me to proceed v^*y slowly, 
or from my friend's stirrup-cup having slightiy obnubilated 
my reasomng faculties without producing the usual valour, 
I know not. Certain it is, I did not feel comibrtable, and 
wished most fervently for just as much light as would enable 
me to urge my horse forward at a quicker pace, but the more 
I wished for hght the darker it became, until my eyes ached 
in endeavouring to penetrate the gloom. 

A row of tali trees ran alon^ at each side of the road, and 
nearly met at top, and the fitftd bree2e just agitating the 
leaves, or occasionally moving the branches so as to cause a 
low, moaning, creaking noise, jarred my nerves, and made me 
feel still more and more unpleasant. At length, when I had 
arrived at an intolerable pitch of nervous excitement, the 
darkness became less intense, and I could just distingidsh a 
breach in the row of trees upon the right, whidi marked tiie 
locality of the * laght.' Taking advantege of tiie opportunity, 
I pressed my horse. He seemed to have become as nervous 
as myself, for he answered to the slight touch of the spur 
with a loud snort and a violent spring, which I considerea so 
totally uncalled for, as to give me a very fair excuse for beinf 
in a passion, and venting my irritability, which I proceeded 
to do with my whip, as ^ylng mj nmsdes more action thao 
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•Ae spur ; but instead of plunging along at a mad gallop, as 
I expected, my horse reared, and taming sharply round, at- 
tempted a flight back. Aeain and again I turned his head 
to toe road, but onward ne would not go ; this was yery 
strange, for he neyer shied or started. At length I tried 
the sootlunfif system; for I must confess that me general 
belief that norses see what is hidden from the eyes of man, 
occurred to me, and I coaxed and patted him, and spoke gently 
and encouragingly to him, but he kept sidling, ana tramping, 
att^npting to turn, and answering every word or pat wim 
a long snore, whilst I could perceive bv nis forward pricked 
ears and the direction of his head, that his eyes were rivetted 
upon the heap of stones. Whilst thus engaged, and having 
somewhat quieted his terror, I heard a sound like the rattling 
of diains. Round and away with Rainbow. I brought him 
up affain nearer than before. Again the chains clanked, and I 
could distinctly hear that they were chains, ere my horse 
bolted and ran again. * The third time,' said I, * contains a 
charm, they say ; and, man or devil, ghost or fairy, I'll over- 
haul you. Who's there?' No answer. * Who's there ?' Clank, 
dank, went the chains. I could see nothing. The perspiration 
was running down my face, but I was furious. ' By the hand 
of my gprandfather, if you do not answer me, I'll go to you, 
and whilst sinew and whalebone last, you shall feel the butt 
of a loaded whip. Who are you ?* Again the chains clanked, 
and my horse would not consent to keep such company any 
longer. I dismounted, and, taking him a few paces back, tied 
him to a tree, and returned on foot to the spot. 

Behind the trees was a deep trench partly filled with 
water ; a hawthorn hedge grew at the farther siae, and threw 
its branches nearly across. As I approached the * laght,' the 
rattling of the chains again rose, accompanied by a plashing, 
scrambling noise, as of something breaking through the hedge 
and trench. I sprang forward, striking with the heavy han- 
dle of my whip, having twisted the thong firmly round my 
hand and wrist. I had only beaten air, but the violence of 
the blow and weight of the whip carried me forward ; and, 
missing my footing in the darkness, I fell against, or rather 
upon, the monster of the chams ; and having made a furious 
grasp to save myself, iudge what was my horror at catching 
a handful of hair, such as might be expected to be felt upon 
an arctic bear 1 The creature slipped from me, and with a 
tremendous plunge and frightful ratUing of its chains, gained 
the road, overwhelming me completely in the muddy ditch. 

Just at that instant the whole truth flashed across my 
mind ; and with a vengeful rage that I am ashamed to confess, 
I sprang up, and pursuing my unfortunate victim, a jackass, 
who could make but little exertion to escape, being spancelled 
with a piece of an iron chain, I kept my oath, by Defabouring 
poor Neddy until I could strike no more from exhaustion. I 
then turned to remount my horse ; but he was gone, having 
left the principal portion of his bridle hanging on the bough 
for a keepsake. Nothing saved Neddy from a second edition, 
with considerable additions, but the recollection of the hour, 
the necessity of catching my horse, and the confounded dis- 
tance I should have to travel afterwards, for he was, of course, 
gone the wrong way. 

I ran as fast as I could, but was soon obligred to pull up. 
I found that I was carrying weight, and no light weight, for 
my clothes were saturated with water, and covered thickly 
with mud. Having scraped off as much as I could of the 
latter, I got along, and about two o'clock reached my friend's 
house again, entertaining a faint hope that Rainbow had re- 
turned to the last stall he had occupied ; and so he had. 

Not finding the gate open, he had jumped the road fence, 
and was qmetly grazing with two or tbree other horses. 
There was now lieht enough to distinguish objects at a hun- 
dred yards ; and I could see his saddle, but how to catch him 
was now the question, for he had at all times a propensity to 
keep his liberty when he had got it ; and to think of catching 
him without help was idle. I approached the house, but just 
then recoUectea that my friena had a couple of dangerous 
mastiff dogs, of extraordinary size and ferocity ; and as the 
entrance to the front of the house lay through tne farm-yard, 
in which they were kept, it would be as much as my life was 
worth to approach it. My only chance was to get at the 
rere ; and having made the circuit of a few fields, I reached 
it, and, selecting a window likely to belong to some sleeping 
apartment on the ground floor, 1 tapped at it with the Dutt 
of m^ whip. Receiving no answer, I repeated the knock, and 
placing my head close, heard a female voice exclaim, * Marcy 
saye us, it's th« boys ,* and the speaker hurried barefooted 



from the room. I knew that the only female inmate of tlie 
house was the daughter of an old follower of the family, now 
called ' the servant man ;' for Pat or Paddy fulfilled the ma- 
nifold duties of butler, footman, gardener, and valet, bendes 
taking a hand at every thing about the farm in turn. 

Whilst considerijQg whether or not I should knock aeain, 
I had the satisfaction to see, by the still increasing h^^it, 
that the shutter of an upper window was cautiously opened ; 
then the window was gently raised; and I waited for the 
appearance of a head to announce myself, when a bright flash 
issued forth, accompanied by a tremendous report. Away 
went my hat ; and at the same instant the dogs opened, not 
barking, but with yells upon yells, as if Pandemonium was 
let loose. * Ahem ! Ahem I* I roared out, * what are you at ? 

'Tis I— don't you knowjne ? — M My horse has run away ; 

he's in your field, and I want help to catch him.' I bellowed 
this at the top of my voice, in the vain endeavour to drown 
the * bow-wow-oo-oo-oo-oo-oo* of the dogs. The answer I 
received was, * You to (hiccup) blazes (hiccup) ; here's at yoa 
again, you villains.' I threw myself down as my quondam 
kind host discharged a second blunderbuss at me ; out was 
instantly on my legs again, as the roaring of the dogs an- 
noimced their rapid approach. They had in some manner 
got out of the yard. I glanced hurriedly round for some 
place of shelter. A large arbutus tree was the nearest object, 
and into it I scrambled, just as the dogs appeared in fiill 
career upon the field. 

They made repeated sprines at me, for I was not above 
eight feet from the ground, but I contrived, by weU-aimed 
kicks in the jaws, to keep them at bay for a while. I was 
thus pleasantly engaged for about five minutes, when Ahem 
and four or five men made their appearance. He carried a 
blunderbuss in his hand, another tucked under his arm, and a 
brace of holster pistols stuck in his waistband. Ifis old ser- 
vant had the master's fowling-piece, and the rest, who were 
farm servants, had pitchforks. -. 

As soon as I espied them, I roared out, ' Call off the dogs, 

I'm M , you stupid drunken rascal.' * Ho! ho! he's — 

hie — up in the arbutus.' ' Blur-an-agers, tare-an-taffy, sir, 

Jrou'U shoot the dogs I' said old Pi^dy, knocking up the 
evelled blunderbuss. * It's Mr M ; don't ye know his 

voice ? Down, Fin — down, Oscar — down with ye,* and with 
persuasive words, and still more persuasive blows of the fowl- 
ing-piece, Pat drew off the dogs, and took them away. I 
came down in a state of indescribable rage. Nothing vexes 
a man so much as the consciousness of being an object of 
mirth or ridicule. 

Having paused awhile for words, I poured forth a torrent 
of abuse on Ahern. He hiccupped once or twice, looked with 
the most stupid astonishment at me, and, when I paused for 
breath, * damned me but it would have been due to me to be 
shot ; firstly, for leaving a Christian habitation at the dead 
hour of the night ; secondly, for going at that hour by a 
haunted road ; and, thirdly, for attempting to ^et in at 
a back window of his house, when I well knew that I had 
only to raise the latch, and walk in at the front door.' 

* How the d — could I get past your infernal dogs ?' said I. 

* Good dog^ always Imow friends from foes,* he replied ; 
« but — ^hic — ^it was just one of your tricks — you wanted to 
frighten me, and — ^ha ! ha ! ha ! — you got frightened yourself, 
and the devil's cure to you ! — hie' I was beginning again, 
when he stopped me by saying, * that if I thought he had 
taken any advantage of me, matters could be made even ;* and 
he produced the holster pistols, saying * that they were both 
double loaded ; he had charged them himself, and I might 
have my choice.' In a minute the ground was measur^ ; 
the men were ordered not to interfere, but stand aside ; and 
Ahem himself asked me if I was ready, and immediately said 
*fire!' 

Well might he say ' the pistols were double charged ;' 
they were trebly charged — ^loaded to the muzzles. In fact, it 
was safer to stand before than behind them. I was stunned 
by the report, and rem^ed standing, until roused by one of 
the men asking me * was I shot ?' adding, that * I hskd killed 
the mastlier.* In an instant the whole impropriety of my 
conduct flashed before me, and I ran to my poor unfortunate 
friend, who lay motionless. I knelt down by his side, and 
never shall I forget the piercing anguish that at that moment 
penetrated my soul. Ail his virtues — his amiable qualities — 
nis kind-heartedness — every good action of his life witta 
which I was acquainted, and die^ were numerous, appeared^ 
in order before my mental vision; and the& conaciienoe,^ 
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shakiiig the egis, on which appeared, not the Gorgon's, but 
mj poor friend's blackened countenance, before me, and 
asking, ' Why did you do this ?* froze up my faculties, and 
converted my outward seeming into stone ; but within, there 
was a foretaste of the eternal torments. 

InvohmtarUy I called upon his name ; the sound of my own 
Toioe started me, arousing me to a sense of keener anguish ; 
and I was about to break forth into some violent extravagance, 
when my unfortunate friend opened his eyes, and, lookmg at 

me with kindness, said, ' M ., you did not do it ; my pistol 

burst and has hurt me — take me into the house — I'm sober 
enough now.* 

Upon examination it was discovered that a piece of the pistol 
barrel had hit him above the forehead, cutting a path through 
his scalp ; one of his fingers was broken, and his hand and 
arm were severely contused, but he seemed to think nothing of 
it, but desired one of the men to go for old Biddy Hoolaghan, a 
celebrated doctress, and the rest of them to catch Rainbow. 
I refused to leave him in his then present condition, of which 
I was the unlucky cause, but he would not hear of my stop- 
pmg. * No, no,' said he, * your business cannot be neglectea ; 
and as to fault, we may divide the matter between us, and 
bear each |his own share. If I did not make the ridiculous 
rule, that a bottle of whisky once opened should be finished 
at once, I would not have drunk after you left me, but have 
gone to bed at once ; in which case I'd have known your 
voice, and all would have been right. And if you were not 
80 lasy as to object to a morning ride (which you must take 
after all), you'd have staid where you were, and saved all the 
mischief. But, at all events, remember for the rest of your 
days tliat * the longest way round is often the shortest way 
home.* 

Rainbow was caught at length. Ahem lent me a bridle, and 
at four o'clock I faced the road again, and arrived at Cloyne, 
without further adventure, at five, thoroughly soaked with 
the rain, which commenced heavily soon after my second de- 
parture, and for which I was thankful, as it partially cleansed 
me f^om the ditch mud, and accounted for my dripping and 
soiled state when I made my appearance before the earl, 
which I was obliged to do, without changing my dress, at 
half past five. " N ais i. 

CHARACTER OF O'DONNELL, PRINCE OF TYR- 
CONNELL IN THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 

(From the MS. Annals of the Four Masters, translated by 
Mr O'DoNOVAN.) 

A.D. 1537. In this year died O'Donnell (Hugh, son of 
Hugh Roe, who was son of Niall Garve, who was son of 
Torlogh of the Wine), Lord of Tyrconnell, Inishowen, Kinel- 
Moen,^ Fermanagh, and Lower Connaught ;> a man to whom 
rents and tributes had been paid by the people of other terri- 
tories over which he had acquired domimon and jurisdiction, 
such as Moylorg, Machaire-Chonnacht, Clann-C^nway, Cos- 
telle, Gallen, Tirawly, and Conmaicne-Cuile, to the west, and 
Oireacht^ui-Chathain (the patrimony of O'Kane), the Route, 
and Clannaboy, to the east ; for of all these there was not one 
territory that had not given him pledges for the payment of 
his tribute of protection. It was this man who had compelled 
the four lords who ruled Tyrone in his lifetime, to give him 
new charters of Inishowen, Kinel-Moen, and Fermanagh, by 
way of confirmations of the ancient charters which his ances- 
tors had held in proof of their right to govern these coun- 
tries ; and this he had done, in order that he might peaceably 
eiyoy jurisdiction over them, and have authority to summon 
their forces into the field when he wanted them. Neither in all 
this is there anything to be wondered at, for never had victory 
been seen with his enemies — ^never had he retreated one foot 
f^Mn any army, whether small or numerous ; he had been distin- 
ridshed as an abolisher of evil customs, and a restrainer of evil 
deeds, a destroyer and banisher of rebels and plunderers, and a 
rigid enforcer of the Irish Uws and ordinances after the strictest 
and most upright manner ; he was a man in whose reign the sea- 
sons had been favourable, so that both sea and land had been 
profusely productive while he continued on thd throne ;t a man 

• Nov th« baromr of Rapbot. 

t Cormac in bU nistnictlom to hit fon Carbry, telle bim tbat ** wben a 
worthy piince relgnt, tbe great Ood aendt favoucable Maaonf." It Is worthy 
eC remark that, among the oriental nationi, the same notion prevailt to the 
preteot dav ; aod the poets of the Batt frequently express their anticipatioos 
eribvourable weather aod abundant harvests upon the aoccssiOQ ofa peace- 
I to the tbroae. 



who had established every person in his country in his rightftd 
hereditary possessions, to the end that no one of them might 
bear enmity to another ; a man who had not suffered the power 
of the English to come into his country, for he had formed a 
lei^e of peace and amity with the King of England so soon 
as he saw that the Irish would not yield me sujperiority to any 
one chief or lord among themselves, but that friends and blood 
relations fiercely contended against one another ; and a man 
who had carefully protected from harm or violation the Ter- 
mon-lands (or sanctuaries) belonging to the friars, church- 
men, poets, and ollaves. 

This O'Donnell (Hugh, son of Hugh Roe) died on the 5th 
of July, in the year of salvation 1537, being Wednesday, in the 
monastery of Donegall, having first taken upon him the habit 
of St Francis, having bewailed his crimes ^and iniquities, and 
done penance for his sins and transgressions. He was buried 
in the same monastery, with all uie honour and solemnity 
which were his due ; and Magnus O'Donnell was nominated 
to succeed him in his place by the successors of St Columb- 
kille [viz. the Abbots of Kilmacrenan, Rauhoe, and Derry], 
with the permission and by the advice of the nobles of Tyr- 
connell, both lay and ecclesiastical. 



THE HARP. 



The harp was the favourite musical instrument, not only of 
the Irish, but of the Britons and other northern nations, during 
the middle ages, as is evident from their laws, and from every 
passage in uieir history in which there is the least allusion 
to music. By the laws of Wales, the possession of a harp 
was one of the three things that were necessary to constitute 
a gentleman, that is, a freeman ; and no person could pretend 
to that title, unless he had one of those favourite instruments, 
and could play upon it. 

In the same laws, to prevent slaves from pretending to be 
gentlemen, it was expressly forbidden to teach or to permit 
Uiem to play upon the harp ; and none but [the king, the king's 
masicians, and gentlemen, were allowed to have harps in their 

Sossession. A gentleman's harp was not liable to be seized for 
ebt, because the want of it would have degraded him from 
his rank, and reduced him to a slave. 

The harp was in no less estimation and universal use among 
the Saxons and Danes ; those who played upon this instru- 
ment were declared gentlemen by law; their persons were 
esteemed inviolable, and secured from injuries by very severe 
penalties ; they were readily admitted into the highest com- 
pany, and treated with disting^uished marks of respect wher- 
ever they appeared. 

Anecdote'of Jerome Duigenan, a Harper Some cu- 
rious tales are told of Jerome Duigenan, a Leitrim harper, 
bom in the year 1710. One is of so extraordinary a charac- 
ter, that, were it not for the particularity of the details, which 
savour strongly of an origin m fact, the editor would hesitate 
to ^ive it publicity. He is, however, persuaded that he has it 
as it was communicated to O'Neill, between whose time and 
that of Duigenan there was scarcely room for the invention of 
a story not substantially true. It is as follows : — " There was 
a harper," says O'Neill, " before my time, named Jerome 
Duigenan, not blind, an excellent Greek and Latin scholar, 
and a charming performer. I have heard numerous anecdotes 
of him. The one that pleased me most was this. He lived 
with a Colonel Jones, of Drumshambo, who was one of th» 
representatives in parliament for the county of Leitrim. The' 
colonel, being in Dublin, at the meeting of parliament, met 
with an English nobleman who had brought over a Welsh 
harper. When the Welshman had played some tunes before 
the colonel, which he did very well, the nobleman asked him, 
had he ever heard so sweet a finger ? * Yes,' replied Jones, 

* and that by a man who never wears either linen or woollen.' 

* I bet you a hundred guineas,' says the nobleman, * you can't 
produce any one to excel my Welshman.* The bet was accord* 
mgly made, and Duigenan was written to, to come imme- 
diately to Dublin, and bring his harp and dress of Cauthack 
with him ; that is, a dress made of beaten rushes, with some- 
thing like a caddy or plaid of the same stuff. On Duigenan's 
arrival in Dublin, the colonel acquainted the members 
with the nature of his bet, and they requested that it might 
be decided in the House of Commons, before business com- 
menced. The two harpers performed before all the members 
accordingly, and it was unanimously decided in favour of 
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Daigeaaii, who wore his foil Cauthack dress, and a ci^ of the 
same stuff, shaped Uke a sugar loaf, with many tassels ; he 
was a tall, handsome man, and lo<^ed very well in it."— 
BwUmg'i AncieiU Music of Ireland. 

THE MOUNTAIN WALK. 

BY J. U. U. 

From the hamits of busy life, 

Homes of care, and paths of strife, 

Up the breezy mountain way, 

'Mid the upper fields of day, 

Let me wander, far and lonely. 

Without guide, save nature only ; 

And 9iaXi ever as I go. 

Lose all thought of things below. 

Cast all sorrow to the wind. 

While the low vales sink behind : 

Fetterless and spirit f^ree 

As the merry mountain bee. 

Like a spirit, thought and eye 

Buoyant between earth and sky. 

There to bask in firee pure lieht 

On the joyous mountam height; 

Dallying with the breese and shower. 

Claiming kin with every flower. 

Catching iris dreams that glanoe 

On the breath of circumstance. 

Changing with the changeful scene— 

Solemn, sombre, gav, serene : 

As each change frssn wonders bring, 

Weaving thought from every thing. J 

Oft let shadowy hollows fkll, : 

And gprey cliffs' embattled wall 2* 

Crown the gloom with hoary height. 
Where the raven wheds his flight. 
Or green vale unfolding soft. 
In the lonesome crags aloft 
Shut the far down world fVom view. 
There, long up ether's darkening blue. 
The eye may gate for worlds unseen. 
In the skyey void serene, 
And weave visions strange and fair. 
Of the starry empires there — 
Spirits changeless, pure, and bright, 
In their glorious vales of light ; 
Till some wild note break Uie spdl 
From sequester 'd rural dell 
Where the mountain goatherds dwell : 
So to break the wild fond dream. 
And to man brine down the theme ; 
For all earthly thmgs impart 
Thoughts of Man to human heart. 

Then from towery crag on high. 
If far dty win the eye. 
Glittering through the mistv air, 
'Twere a prospect meet and fair 
For the lone sequestered gase ^ 

O'er its wide uncertain maze. 
Then to muse on wealth and fame. 
And on every specious name 
That gilds the dross of earth below, 
TUl, from reflection, wisdom grow. 
Wisdom :— 4iot that sense which cleaveth _ 
To the world where all deceiveth ; 
Not grave prudence, hard, yet hollow- 
In the beaten round to follow 
Lenffthened aims, in life's short day, 
'WMq the ages glide away : — 
But that moral, old and sage, 
Said and sung in every age ; 
Old as man — ^yet ever new. 
Heard by all, and known to few ; 
Murmur of Being's wave, that still* 
Unheeded as the babbling rill. 
In the world's noise, makes music only 
'Midst the hush of deserts lonely. 

Last, firom o'er the seaward steep, 
Let me view the spacious deep, 
While the billows break and flow 
b tiie carmied gloom bdow. 



There let doud and sunbeam flee 
O'er the sunned and shadowy sea- 
Light and dark in fleeting strifSs, 
Like the vanities of lifo ; 
So to dream of joy and woe. 
Imaged in the gliding show, 
As they come, and as they fly. 
To the verge of sea and sky ; 
So our ioys and sorrows flee, 
Onwuri to eternity. 
Then away in spirit wrought 
By the voluntary thought, 
Where the heath is fVeshly springing. 
Where the sky-borne lark is clinging 
On mid air with lively song. 
Which the edioing cUffis prolong ; 
O'er wild steep and dreamy hollow. 
On, still onwwrd let me follow. 
WUle the ah^ mom is brig^ht. 
While rich noon is at its height. 
Till eve falli with sober grey, 
Fredy let me roam away. 



APOLOGUES AND FABLES, 

nf PE08B AND TSB8B, FROM THE OERKAM AKD OTHBB 
LANGUAGES. 

(TranaiaUd for ike Irish Penny Journal) 

No. I THE DISCONTENTED STONES. 

A MASON was one day at work, building a stout wall to 
protect a garden ; nigh him lay a piled-up heap of stones, 
which he took into ms hands in succession, one by one, ac- 
cording as he wanted them. The stones on their part sub- 
mitted with exemplary quietness to be handled and intro- 
duced into their appropriate places ; for they were fuDy 
aware that the mason's object was to erect a wall, and they 
knew equally well that that object could not be attained, if 
they took it into their thick heads to rebel against the 
prindple upon which he was proceeding. At last, however, 
somewhat to the mason's amusement, u did so happen, after 
he had accomplished a considerable portion of his task, that 
one contumacious fellow, uoon being laid hold of, began to 
talk very big upon the rignts of stones, and the tyranny of 
coercing stonekmd in general, declaring, that for himsdf, 
whether in a wall or out of a wall, he was determined to en- 
joy that Uberty which was the birthright of every stone upon 
the earth, and that he would sooner oe trodden into powiler 
than surrender it. 

** I tdl you plumply and plainly. Master Masoa,'* said he, 
** that I will not be subjected to restraint I must have 
sc€pe for my Clergies. I must have room to look about me, 
and be able to roll to the left side or to the rights as I think 
proper, like a foee agent 1" 

l/he mason, on hearing this, could not refirain from laogh- 
ing. ** Truly," said he, '* I have lighted here on an eooentrie 
specimen of the stony tribe. So, my good fnend, you wish to 
have room to roll about in — eh ?" 
* ** Predsdy," returned the other. 

*' Did you ever hear of the adage, ' a rolling stone gathera 
no moss ? " 

'* Yes, and despise it," answered the Stone ; *' a moss is a 
token of antiquity ; and antiquity and absurdity are synosy- 
mons terms in my vocabulwy. May heaven defend me frm 
ever gathering moss 1" 

** Whew 1" whistled the mason, in a manner to Indicate 
mingled surprise and contempt. " Pray, what do you take 
yoursdf to be ?" 

^ MThat do I take mysdf to be ! Just a stone— « waft 
stone — ^ndther more nor less." 

'* And are yo« content that I should allot you a position in 
the waU ?" 

" Certainly I am." 

** And yet," said the mason, *< you declare you will not be 
satisfied to remain under eonstramt ? You must have room 
forsooth for your energies I Really yoar inoonsiatenqr is 
most ridiculous. Come ; I have no time to k>8e ; tell me at 
once what you would be at. Will you sto into the wall, or 
shall I deposit you again on the ground ? 

*' I have maae up my mhid to oblige yon by going into tb* 
wall/' replied the Stone, with a patroDmng air ; "out I wSS 
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not be swindled out of my natural rights ! Libert^^^ is ttie first 
of these and I must have Uberty, even in a wall." 

"So you shall," said the man; "your liberty will be that 
of obtaining your just position in the wall, and of maintaining 
it undisturbedly." 

"Bah! what stupid, sneaking notions you have of liberty, 
surely 1 I tell you again that I must have space to expand 
and expatiate in. Do von think that I can stoop to fill the 
office of a mere wedge ? ' 

" You tire out my patience, friend," said the mason : " there 
is no use in arguing the matter further. I see I cannot get 
you to take up vour lods^ in the wall : I see I must throw 
you on the eartn again.' 

" Very well ; be it so," returned the Stone : " liberty before 
all things I Pitch me to a resnectable distance from the other 
stones, that I may feel myseli unshackled and independent. I 
have the same right to be a freO'Stone that you have to be a 
free-skisofi." 

" There, then," said the mason, and with the words he cast 
the Stone from him into the middle of the highway. 

The Stone was now in the full enjoyment of its darling li- 
berty. Exceedingly did it congratulate itself. For a time also 
everything went well with it. The summer was a mild one; 
the skies were bright, and the foot of the passenger was con- 
tinually transferring it to a new localitv, and showing it daily 
more and more of the ways of the world. But, alas I the sum- 
mer could not last for ever : autumn came, and brought with 
it clouds of dust and showers of yellow leaves ; and wnen the 
wind-gusts had subsided, there fell on the earth heavy torrents 
of rain; and Uie highway was covered with mire, and the 
measure of the isolated stone was forthwith taken for a surtout 
of mud ; and there it lay, fallen from its high estate, and com- 
pletely confounded by the passing eye wiw the vilest of the 
rubbish in its vicinity. 

But this was not the worst : in the course of a few weeks, 
the rains continuing still to fall, and the mire to accumulate, 
the earth gave way under it, and it became, as it were, im- 
bedded in a hole produced by the force of its own pressure on 
the soft soil, till at last no part of it remained above ground ex- 
cept the i]^per surface. Unfortunately, too, there was no longer 
a possibihty of retracing its steps, for the wall was now erected 
and the mason was far away. Nothing remained for it but to 
sink deepUer and de^lier into the earm, until not a vestige of 
it remained visible to the eye. Alas 1 for our poor Stone ! Oh, 
Liberty! Oh, Independence! ye are indeed desirable ob- 
jects of attainment; but surely they who seek ye at the expense 
of the great combining principle of social order, commit a 
senseless and irremediable blunder. 

In the spring following, the mason was employed in building 
another walL He hoped that his work would be suffered to- 
proceed without interruption on this occasion at least, but he 
was speedily undeceived ; for one of the stones, just as in the 
previous year, began to grumble, and protest against the 
treatment to which it was Aout to be subjected. The mason, 
recollecting the former scene, was on the point of flinging it 
away at once ; but second thoughts suggested to him uie eli- 
giUfity of first trying the effSsot of a little reasoning and re- 
monstranoe, " for, after all," said he, aloud, " no two stones 
are alike, and though I have met with one that was proof 
against argument, another may be less intractable in my 
hands." 

" There it is I " cried the Stone impatiently ; " no two stones 
alike 1 — ^that's your foolish mistake, your ignorance. I tell 
you that there is no difference between one stone and another : 
I am just as good as any stone in the wall, and I insist on my 
prerogatives. * 

", Hoity-toity !" exclumed the mason, " but you are a sturdy 
beggar 1 Will you be condescending enough to define your 
prerogatives ? 1 will thank you to tell me briefly how you 
wouldhave me dispose of you. * 

" I want to be a corner-stone, then," said the rebel, " and a 
oomer-stone I will be. I stand on my ri&^hts : all stones are 
equal ; so, quick 1 — let me occupy a position in the comer." 

" That you cannot do, my friend," returned the mason : 
'"don*t you see that the comer-stones are abready in their 
places ?•' 

" I see that well enough," said the Stone ; " but you can 
take one of them out, and install me in its place. I have as 
clear a right to be there as any of them : equality is the badge 
of us all : every one of us is from a common quarry : we are 
all stones alike. Take one of them out, and put me in." 

" Mow, see how groMly iaoonsistmit you are I " urged the 



worknuin: "all stones, you assert, are equal, and have the 
same rights : yet you would have me rudely displace and d^ 
grade one of them for your pleasure, though, aooording to 
your own acknowledgment, you are not a bit better than he is I 
Upon my word, but you have enlightened oonoeptions of what 
constitutes equality. But I cannot stand here arguing the 

Suestion with you all day ; my time is precious ; I bc^ you will 
ecide whether you are satisfied to rorm part of t& wall or 
not." 

" Assuredly I am," said the other, " but only as a corner 
stone. How can you be so blind as not to see tnat we are all 
stones alike, and all therefore equal ?" 

" You are all stones alike," replied the mason, " and so 
far equal, in a certain sense ; but your eouality consists merely 
in^our being all liable to serve as wall-stones, not in your 
being all qutOified for the place of comer-stones." 

" A tmce with your slavish doctrines 1" cried the matooB- 
tent ; " either make of me a oomer-stone, or build your wall 
without me." 

" Is that your^final decision?" asked the mason. " I warn 
you not to trifle with me, for I cannot let my work wait for 
you any longer." 

" I have said it," said the Stone. " I would see your wall 
trampled into dust, and the whole universe along wilJi it, be- 
fore I would surrender my great principle. Do what yoa 
please." 

" Go, then, refractory wronghead," exclaimed the masmiy 
" go and emoy your eqiudity where none will be likely to dis- 
pute it 1" And so saying, he cast the Stone from him with a 
vigorous jerk ; and the Stone, after it had completed its jour- 
ney through the air, fell down, and horn the force of its own 
gravitation sank several feet low into the bottom of a deep 
and slimy pool. 

This was, for all historical purposes, the termination of its 
existence. What became of it in the pool ultimately, it is im- 
possible to coi\iecture, for half a century has elapsed since ; 
out as a total extin^^uisher was put upon its aspirations after 
notoriety by the accident, it is highly probable that if not worn 
quite away by the friction of the surrounding mud and water, 
it was at least gnawed to the core, in a moral sense, by its 
regrets for the folly of its past misconduct — ^regrets which we 
may suppose to have been shared in a pretty equal degree 
by Its twm-brother of the preceding year, which had stickled 
so stoutly in its colloquy with the mason for its favourite theory 
of liberty and indepenaence. 



THE AIR WE BREATHE. 
Thb objects which come every day before our eyes, the offices 
which involuntarily and almost unconsciously we at each 
moment must perform in order that we may live, are pre- 
cisely the subjects concerning which the mass of mankind 
are feast curious, and of the true nature and utility of which 
they are the most completdy ignorant. It is thus with the 
air we breathe. There is no person but is aware of the ne- 
cessity of breathing, and of the motion of the air caused by 
winds ; but how few have asked themselves. What is air ? 
How much is there of it ? Could tiie same air be always 
used for breathing ? How do fishes manage living in water in 
place of air ? Yet the information thus obtainable might be 
the means of saving ihe lives of hundreds, as certainly the 
ignorance on these points has been the source of deatn, by 
painful and lingering torture, in many cases. We purpose, 
therefore, now to give some information about air, to show 
the importance of It to mankind, and to indicate how much 
we owe to the Omniscient Providence that has given to air 
the nroperties that we find it to possess. 

Although " trifles li^t as air ' has become a proverb, yet 
air is positively heavy. A hogshead of air weighs about ten 
ounces ; this is heavier than the gas which is burned in the 
streets and shops, of which a hogshead would wdgh only seven 
ounces ; and very much heavier Uian hydrogen gas, with which 
balloons were rormerly filled, a hogshead of hydrogen gas 
weighing only two-thirds of an ounce. A balloon filled with 
hydrogen, cr even with coal gas, rises into the air, as oil or a 
cork rises up through water. The air being thus heavy, 
presses upon the ear& ; and by measuring the degree of pres- 
sure we can tell how much air there is. This is done by an 
instrument termed » barometer — a glass tube closed at one 
end, and which, having been filled with quicksilver, is turned 
upside down in a cup containing quicksilver also. The 
tdlM being shut at the top, the air does not press ob the 
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quicksilver inside, bat presses upon that in the basin; the 
quioksilyer in the tube, which tends naturally to fall down 
into the basin, is thus forced to remain up in tne tube by the 
pressure of external air ; and it rises so nigh that the pres- 
sure inside, of the quicksilver, and outside, of the air, is 
equal. If the pressure of the air diminishes, the quicksilver 
falls ; if the pressure of the air increases, the quicksilver 
rises : and as all great changes of the air are connected with 
changes of the weather, the barometer Is generally known 
and consulted as a sort of weather-glass. 

Every space of an inch square supports fifteen pounds 
weight of wr ; at the rate of ten ounces to a hogshead, the 
depUi of the air would therefore be about five miles. But it 
is much deeper, for air is what is termed compressible — that 
is to say, it may by pressure be squeezed into a smaller bulk ; 
and hence the air next the ground, being compressed by the 
portions above it, is much the heaviest portion. At three 
miles high a hogshead of air weighs only five ounces, and 
at eight miles high only two ounces ; hence the limits of the 
air are much farther removed, and it is known to extend to 
at least forty miles. 

The office of the air is to support animal life : no animal 
can live without air : even fishes require air. The water in 
which they swim contains air mixed with it. and this water 
washing the gills, which are tb«v ■lunt':s, serves to them as 
the air directly acts on us. If wo boil walor until the air 
is expelled from it, and let it cool in a close ves«^el, we may 
drown a fish bv putting it into such water, as easily as a laritl 
animal; it could not breathe. It in thus that in the lakes on 
the tops of very high mountains there arc no fi:ih. The heights 
are deserted by land and by water animals, in consequence of 
the air being, too thin to suppjpt life. The way in which the 
air acts upon the body is very interesting. The most abun- 
dant eleinent of bur food is what the chomists term carbon, 
of which, in a gross manner, charcoal may sene as an exam- 
ple. Now, we eat much more of this than we require for the 
supply of our bodies, and it must bo got rid of. This is done 
by its uniting in the body with a substance termed oxygen, 
and forming carbonic acid, the sort of air -which boils up in 
soda water and ginger beer. This dissolves in the blood, co- 
louring it a deep purple, and escapes from it wlicn by the action 
of the heart the black blood is exposed to the action of the air 
on the surface of the lungs. >iow, the office of the air is to 
supply. this oxygen which removes thc» carbon from the blotid. 
But the air is not pure oxygen. . If it were, it would act too 
violently. An animal which breathes .pure oxygon, becomes 
flushed, pants violently,, and, if not ctuiked, flies of inflam- 
mation of the iungs, produced by the intense action. In the 
air we breathe, the oxygen gas is diluted to the proper de- 
gree by another gas, termed nitrogen, which is totally des- 
titute of power ; it does of itself no gfK)d and no harm ; it 
is Uie onl^ substance that could be mixed in the air we breathe, 
without mterfering in any way. When thus the blood loses, 
by exposure to the air in the lungs, its carbonic acid, it takes 
oxygen in its place ; from dark purnle it becomes bright red, 
ana is then proper to take up a tresh quantity of carbon, 
and to sustain the body in health by its removal. 

When anything bums in the air, it is the oxygen whidi 
is active. The nitrogen dilutes here also the oxygen, and 
keeps its activity down to the degree most suitable to our 
wants. If the air were pure oxygen, all our domestic fires 
would be violent conflagrations ; our iron pokers and tongs, if 
heated red hot, would take fire and bum like squibs; no 
comfort, no safety for society could exist. But in burning, 
this oxygen is destroyed. If a candle be placed lighted 
under a glass bell, it will, after a little, go out. The air 
will become unfit to support combustion. Here also, as well 
as in the burning of coals, coke, gas, oU, charcoal. Sec. the 
oxygen is changed into carbonic acid, and precisely as a fresh 
supply of oxygen is necessary for the continuance of life, so 
is It for combustion. 

The air contuns about one part in five of oxygen, and, as 
has been seen, this oxygen is liable to continual destruction 
by the breathing of animals and the burning of fuel and of 
lights. An ormnary man spoils in twenty-four hours 720 
cubic feet of air, that is, a mass of air 1 1 feet 6 inches square 
and 6 feet thick. The burning of three ounces of charcoal, 
or of a mould candle of six to the pound, produces the same 
effect. It is not unusual in a factory to bum ten tons of coal 
a-day, which spoils 3,185,760 cubic feet of air, a mass of a 

auarter of a mile square and six feet thick. If we multiply 
iieae numbers by the nomber of inhabitants, of man and of 



all other animals upon the earth, and also by the quantity of 
fuel burned ail over the globe, it will be evident that without 
some regulating power superior to all that mere human means 
could devise, me air might ultimately become unfit to be the 
sustenance of living beings, and all the numerous tribes of 
animated nature which now adorn its surface, would be de- 
stroyed. 

By the all-wise arrangement of Providence, however, the 
animals, in thus convertmg the oxygen of the air into carbo- 
nic acid, become the means of supplying nourishment to 
another class of beings equally interesting and numerous. 
All vegetables breathe ; but as animals take in too much car- 
bon with their solid food, so do plants obtain too little from 
the substances that give nourishment to their roots. The 
animal breathes to give off carbon, the vegetable breathes 
to take it up. The two great divisions of living nature thus 
act in contrary ways upon the air; the oxygen consunH>d 
by the animal or by combustion, is given out again by th«« 
carbon of the carbonic acid becoming fixed in the plant of 
which it forms the woody mass ; and thus the composition of 
the air is kept balanced at its proper point, and provision for 
the due nutrition of animals and vegetables is secured. 

The air we breathe s<tvc«, however, for other important 
uses. Without the air, the fresh breer.es which moderate the 
heats of summer could not exist, and there would prevail in 
nature an eternal silence, for it is by means of air that w© 
not only breathe, but hear. The variety of aspect given to 
the sky' by the formation and rapid change of clouds, arises 
from ihe mixture of warm and of cold damp air. If there 
was no air, there might be dew, but there could never be 
a cloud. 

Without the air we could not have the bright Hue sky 
which gives to our fine season, its greatest cnarm. The 
heavens would bo a vault of intense black, in which the sun 
would appear alone a glaring ball of fire, whose rays, unmiti- 
gated by the air which now absorbs them in their passage 
through its mass, would be a continual source of ill. 1 he blue 
Fky, the l»rip:ht w)r,te cloud<, arise from the sun's ravs beinn^ 
partly stopped, and lurn«^<i from one object to another. Tit* 
sun's ravs r^a^ly «'on».Isl of light of all the colours of the rain- 
bow ; of n\e<o ihe red portion is lost in passing through tin- 
air, and the blue remain^i, giving the colour weob.serve. iMth- 
out the air, a p]a"e sha'^'d from the sun would be in absolutt 
darkness ; as it now exists, a quantity of light is scattcreil 
about in every way by the different portions of the air, and 
thus an agreeabioshail.^ provided in place of the total absence 
of all liglU. On very elfnatcd tops of mountains, where tlio 
traveller Is placed aho\o the greater portion of the air, all 
those effects of its absence which we have noticed, are found 
to exist. On the Munmit of Mont Hlanc^ a pistol dis- 
charged is scarcely heard, and a companion once out of 
sight, may be lost ; for neither can he produce any noise by 
his own exertions, nor could his voice reach his friends, even 
if he could speak ; tlie sky is deep indigo-coloured, or nearly 
black ; and those objects on which the sun's light does not 
directly fall, are seen 'with difficulty. 

Such are the uses of the common air we breathe. Such are 
the benefits we derive from a blessing, of whose existence 
when at rest we are almost unconscious. 



Absence of Mind A well-known gentleman of Magda- 
len College, Cambridge, had taken his watch from his po^et, 
to mark the time he mtended to boil an eg^g for his breakfast, 
when a friend entering the room, found him id)sorbed in some 
abstruse calcidation, with the egg in his hand, upon which he 
was intently looking, and the watch supplying its place in the 
saucepan of boiling water. 

Early Rising Six or seven hours* sleep is certainly suf- 
ficient, and no one ought to exceed eight. To make sleep re- 
freshing, the following things are requisite : — To take suffi- 
cient exercise in the open air ; to avoid strong tea or coffee ; 
to eat a light supper ; and to lie down with a mind as cheer« 
ful and serene as possible. We hardly ever knew an early 
riser who did not enjoy a good state of health. It consists 
with observation, that all very old men have been early risers. 
This is the only circumstance attending longevity, to whidi 
we never knew an exception. 
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THE ROCK OF CASHEL, AS SEEN FROM THE SOUTH. 



To saeh of our readers as have not had the good fortune to 
see the ancient metropolis of Monster, onr p^xed iUostra- 
tion will, it is hoped, give some general idea of the situation 
and grandeur of a group of ruins, which on various accounts 
clafan to rank as the most interesting in the British islands. 
Ancient building of greater extent and higher architectural 
splendour may indeed be found elsewhere; but in no other 
spot in the empire can there be seen congregated together so 
many structures of such different characters and uses, and of 
sudi separate and remote agpes ; their imposing effect being 
strikingly heiriitened by the singularity ana grandeur of thdr 
atoation, and the absence from about them of any objects 
that might destroy the associations they are so well calculated 
to exdte. To give an adequate idea, however, of this magni- 
fioent architectural assemblage, would require not one, but a 
series of views, from its various surroundii^ sides. These we 
shall probably furnish in the course of our future numbers ; 
■ad in the mean time we may state, that the buildings of 
which It is composed are the following :_ 
1st, An Ecclesiastical Round Tower, hi perfect ^yresenrv 

WML 

Sd, Oormfte's Chapel, a small stone-roofed churdi, with 



two side-towers, in the Norman style of the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries — also in good preservation. 

3d, A Cathedral, with nave, choir, and transepts, in the 
pointed style of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, now in 
ruins, but which was originally only second in extent and the 
magnificence of its architecture to the cathedrab in our own 
metropolis. 

4th, A strong Castle, which served as the palace of the 
Archbishops of Cashel. 

5th, The Vicar's Hall, and the mansions of the inferior ec- 
clesiastical officers of the Cathedral, which are also in ruins. 

If, then, the reader will picture to himself such a ^oup of 
buildings, standing in solitary grandeur on a lofty, isolated, 
and on some sides precipitous rock, in the midst of the green 
luxuriant plains of *' the Golden Vale," he may be able to form 
some idea of the various aspects of sublimity and pioturesque- 
ness which it is so well calculated to assume, and of the ex- 
citing interest it must necessarily create even in minds of the 
lowest degree of intellectuality. Viewed from any point, it is, 
indeed, such a scene as, once beheld, would impress itself on tlis 
memory for ever. ^^ 

It would appear firom our ancient histories that tlis Book 
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of Cashel was the site of the regal fortress of the Kings of 
Monster, from ages anterior to uie preaching of the gospel 
in Ireland ; and it is stated in the ancient liyes of our patron 
Saint, that the monarch iElngus, the son of Nathfraoidi, was 
here converted, with his family, and the nobles of Munster, by 
St Patrick in the fifth century. It would appear also from the 
same authorities, that at this period there was a Pagan tem- 
ple within the fortress, which tne Irish apostle destroyed ; and 
though it is nowhere distinctly stated, as far as we are able to 
discover, that a Christian church was founded on its site in 
that age, the fact that it was so, may fairly be inferred from 
the statement in the Tripartite Life of the Saint, in which it 
is stated that no less than seventeen kings, descended from 
^ng^s and his brother Oilioll, being orduned monks, reign- 
ed at Cashel, from the time of St Patrick to the reign of Cinn- 
eeoghan, who, according to the Annals of Innisfallen, was 
deposed in the year 901, Cormao MacCuilleanan being set up 
in his place. However Uiis may be, it can hardly admit of 
doubt that a churdi was erectecl, if not at that time, at least 
some oenturies afterwards, as appears from the existing 
round tower, which is unquestionably of an age considerably 
anterior to any of the other structures now remaining. It is 
said, indeed, and popularly believed, that a cathednu diordi 
was erected here in the ninth century b^ the King-Bishop 
Cormac MaoCuiUeanan ; and if we had historical authority 
for this supposition, we might conclude, with every proba- 
bility, that tbe round tower was of that age. But no such 
evidence has been found, and Cashel is only noticed in our an- 
nals as a regal residence of the Munster longs, till the begin- 
ning of the twelfth century, when, at the year 1 101, it is stated 
in the Annals of the Four Masters, that " a convocation of the 
people of Leoth Mogha, or the southern half of Ireland, was 
nela at Cashel, at whidi Murtough O'Brien, with the nobles 
of the laity and clergy, and O'Dunan, the illustrious bbhop 
and chief senior of Ireland, attended, and on which occasion 
Murtough 0*Brien made such an offering as king never made 
before him, namely, Cashel of the Kings, which he bestowed 
on the devout, without the intervention of a laic or an ecclesi- 
astic, but for the use of the religious of Ireland in general." 
The successor of this monarch, Cormac MacCarthy, being de- 
posed in 1127, as stated in the Annals of Inmsfallen, com- 
menced the erection of the church, now popularly called 
" Cormac's Chapel." He was, however, soon afterwards re- 
stored to his throne, and on the completion of this church it 
was consecrated in 1134. This event is recorded by all our 
ancient annalists in nearly the following words : — 

" 1 134. The church built by Cormac MacCarthy at Cashel 
was consecrated this year by the archbishop and bishops of 
Munster, at which ceremony the nobility of Ireland, both 
clergy and laity, were present." 

It can scarcely be doubted that this was the finest ardiiteo- 
tural work hitherto erected in Ireland, but its proportions 
were small ; and when, in 1 152, the archbishopric of Munster 
was fixed at Cashel by Cardinal John Paparo, the papal le- 
gate, it became necessary to provide a church of greater am- 
plitude. The present cathedral was in consequence erected 
Dv Donald O'Brien, King of Limerick, and endowed with am- 
ple provisions in lands, and the older church was converted 
mto a chapel, or chapter-house. 

But though the present ruined cathedral claims this very early 
antiquity, its existing architectural features chiefly belong to a 
later age — namely, the commencement of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, when, as appears from Wares's Antiquities, the cathe- 
dral was rebuilt by the archbishop, Richard O'Hedian, or at 
least repaired, from a very ruinous condition in which it then 
was. 'The Vicar's Hall, &c. was also erected by this prelate ; 
and it is not improbable that the castle was erected, or at least 
re-edified, at the same period It would appear, however, to 
have been repaired as late as the sixteenth century, from the 
shields bearing the arms of Fitzgerald and Butler, whidi are 
sculptured on it — prelates of these names having governed 
the see in succession in the early half of that century. 

The interior of the cathedral is crowded with monuments 
of considerable antiquity ; and the tomb of Cormac MacCar- 
thy is to be seen on one side of the north porch, at the entrance 
to his chapel. It was opened above a century since, and a 
pastoral staff, of exqu^te beauty, and corresponding in style 
with the ornaments of the chapel, was eztra<^ted from it. It 
is now in the possession of Mr Petrie. Tbe cemetery con- 
tains no monument of any considerable age ; but on the south 
side there is a splendid but greatly dilapidated stone cross, 
which, there can be no doubt, belongs to the twelfth century. 



To giye any detailed deicription of the architeotural fea- 
tures of these various edifices, would extend beyond the space 
prescribed by the limits of our little Journal for a single paper ; 
yet, assomedesoriptioBwiUbeeaEpeetodof aSywemUonsily^ 
state a few particulars. 

The round tower — ^the more ancient remain upon the 
Rock— is fifty-six feet in droomfereiice and ninety feet an 
height ; it contains fiye stories, has four apertures at top, and 
has its doorway twelve feet from the ground. 

Cormac's Chapel consists of a nave and choir, but has neither 
transepts nor lateral aisles. It is richlj^ decorated in the Nonnmn 
style of the time, both exteriorly and interiorly ; and the entire 
length of the building is fifty-three feet There are crypts 
between the arches of the choir and naye and the stone roof; 
and there is a square tower on eadi side of the building, at the 
junction of the nave and choir. Taken as a whole, there is no 
specimen of its kind in the British empire so perfect or curious. 

The cathedral, as already stated, consbts of a choir, nave, 
and transepts, with a square tower in the centre. The 
greatest lei^th, from east to west, is about two hundred and 
ten feet, and the breadth in the transepts is about a hundred 
and seyenty feet. There are no side aisles, and the windows 
are of the, lancet form, usual in the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries. ' A century has not yet diapsed since this magni- 
fioent pile was doomed to destruction, and that by one wha 
should have been its most zealous preserrer. Archlnshop 
Price, who sucoeeded to this see in 1744, and died in 17^ 
not being able, as tradition states, to drive in his carriage np 
the steep ascent to the church door, procured an act of par- 
liament to remove the cathedral from the Rock of Cashel mto 
the town, on which the roof was taken off for the yalue of the 
lead, and Uie venerable pile was abandoned to ruin I 

Of the remarkable historical events connected with these 
ruins, our space will only permit us to state, that in 1495 
the cathedral was burned by Gerald, the eighUi Eari of Kil- 
dare; for which act, being accused before the king, his excuse 
was, that it was true, but that he would not have done so but 
that he had supposed the archbishop was in it ; and his can- 
dour was rewarded with the chief governorship of Ireland ! 

In 1647, the cathedral — being filled with a vast number of 
persons, many of whom were ecclesiastics, who had fled thither 
for refuge and protection, a strong garrison having been placed 
in it by Lord Taafe — ^was taken by storm by the Lord Indii- 
quin, with a considerable slaughter of the garrison and citt- 
zens, including twenty ecclesiastics. It 'was again taken by 
Cromwell in the year 1649. 

In conclusion, we shall only -remark, that the renerahle 
group of ruins of which we have attempted this slight sketdi, 
considered as an object of interest to pleasure tourists, and 
those of our own country in particular, have not as yet been 
sufficiently appreciated ; and that, as Sir Walter Soott truly 
remarked, though the scenery of our lakes and mountains may 
be rivalled in many parts of the sister islands, there is no- 
thing of their class, viewed as a whole, comparable in interest 
with the ruins on the Rock of Cashel P. , 

PoETicix Prophecy op Bishop Bbrkelet. — To onr 
illustrious countryman. Bishop Berkeley, m&j be with justice 
applied what he himself says of his favourite, Plato, that 
** he has joined vrith an imagination the most splendid and 
magnificent, an intellect fully as deep and clear." A morsal 
of poetry from such a writer ought to be preserved as a lite- 
rary curiositT, and as a proof of the great variety of his ta> 
lents ; but when we consider that the following was writtm 
almost in a prophetic spirit, more than a century ago, aad 
consequently long before the events to which he seems to al- 
lude could w^ have been antidpated, it has an »dditioMl 
claim upon our notice. 

*« AMERICA, 1780. 
There shall be sung another goldeo age» 

The rise of empires and of arts. 
The g^ood and great inspiring epio rage. 
The wisest heads and nobrast hearts. 
Hot such as Eitrope breeds in her decay ; 
Such as she bred when fresh and young, 
yfhen heavenly flame did animate her day. 

By future poets shall be sung. 
Westwmrd the course of empire bends its 

The four first acts already past, 
A fifth shall dose the drama and the daj; 
Time's noblest offspring is the last.''^^ 
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and found to be just fifteen feet in height, as Harris the 
antiquary had supposed before us, here appears to be more 
than twenty feet 1 while the base of it, which to our eyes 
always presented the appearance of a surface covered with 
a sculptural design of a deer-hunt, by men, dogs, chariots, 
and horses, is here an unadorned blank ! The small round 
tower in the middle ground, which, as we belieyed, stood 
on the very shore, nearly level with the Shannon, has in 
this view mounted up the side of the hill. But what struck 
us as furnishing the most remarkable proofs of our defect 
of vision is, that the doorway of the great round tower, 
called O'Rourke's Tower, ' which, according to our mea- 
surement, was five feet six inches in heieht, and placed at 
the distance of eight feet from the ground, is here represented 
as at least twenty feet from it ; and the stone wall of the 
cemetery, which, as it seemed to our perception, ran nearly 
from the doorway of the tower to within a few yards of the 
cross, has no existence whatever in the print, its place being 
occupied by some hug^ Druidical monument which we never 
were able to see. The perspective in this view is also of a 
novel kind, and well worthy of the attention of the Irish 
artists, and all those in Ireland who may hitherto have sup- 
posed that they knew something of this science. They will 
see that the level lines, or courses, on circular buildine^s, in- 
stead of ascending to the horizontal line when below it, de- 
scend to some horizontal line of their own ; and that in fact 
there is not one horizontal line only in the picture, but per- 
haps a dozen, which fully proves that our previous notions oa 
this point were wholly erroneous. 

But we must hurry on. What have we got next ? " Clew 
Bay from West Port," or " Baie De Clew, vue de West 
Pprt.** Well, we believe this is intended for the beautiful Bay 
of Westport, called Clew Bay ; but, if so, what has become 
of the beautiful country of Murisk, renowned in Irish song, 
which used to be situated at the base of Croagh Phadruig, or 
Croagh Patric? And is this the noble Reek itself? Good 
heavens I but it must have suffered from some strange con- 
vulsion since we saw it ; it has been actually torn into a per- 
pendicular cliff from its very summit to its base. But what 
are we thinking of? It was, we suppose, always so ; and our 
not having observed it, is only a proof that we were never 
able to look at it correctly — and we should know better in 
future. 

One peep more, and we shall have done. What is this ? 
Scene from Cloonacartin Hill, Connemara. Ay, that's a soene 
we have looked at for many an hour. That group of jagged 
and pointed mountains to the left is the glorious Twelve Pins 
of Bmnabeola. We never indeed saw them grouped so closely 
together, or standing so upright ; but no matter : the hurri- 
cane of last year perhaps has blown them together, and carried 
away their sloping bases. But what do we see in the middle 
p;round ? The two lakes of Derry Clare and Lough Ina joined 
in one; and the rapid and unnavigable nver which united 
them, or which we thought we saw uiere — where is it ? Non 
est inventu$ : alas ! alas ! it is not to be found. Most wonder- 
ful 1 Lough Ina, with its three little wooded islands, no longer 
exists as a separate lake. It has, however, now got ten islands 
instead of three ; but, then, they are all bare-^, all I — and 
the ancient ones have lost their wood. In like manner the flat 
heathy grounds between the mountains and the lakes to the 
right, have wholly disappeared, and nothing but water is to be 
seen in their place. 

But our limits will not permit us to notice any more of Mr 
Bartlett's innumerable discoveries, which are equally remark- 
able in all his other views ; so, after making him our grate- 
ful bow, we turn to the labours of his coadjutor, the cele- 
brated author of ** Pencillings by the Way," &c., little doubt- 
ing that by his lucubrations we shall be equally edified and 
astonished. Mr Willis does not attempt a description of 
the scenes depicted by his co-labourer — it would, perhaps, be 
a difficult task for hun, as in the instance of the view from 
Cloonacartin Hill, which we have noticed. But instead 
thereof, he treats us to pencillines of his own of a very 
graphic character, and usually as little like nature, as we 
had supposed it in Ireland, as even the drawings of Mr 
Bartlett. The chief difference between them is, that while 
the sketches of the one are landscape, those of the other are 
generally in the figure line ; and after the model of the Duteh 
masters, mostly consisting of hackney-oar drivers, waiters, 
chamber-maids, and, whathis principal forte lies in, beggars 1 
In his sketches of the latter he beats Callot himself ; they are 
evidently drawn for love of the things After witnessing '^ the 



THE SCENERY AND ANTIQUITIES OF IRELAND 
ILLUSTRATED, 

BT BA&TLBTT AND WILLIS. 

** Know thyself," was the wise advice of the ancient Greek 
philosopher ; and it is certainly desirable that we should know 
ourselves, and take every pains in our power to acquire self- 
knowledge. But the task is by no means an easy one ; and 
hoice the poet Bums well exclaims, 

" Oh, wad some power the giftie g^'e us, 
To see oursells as others see us ; 
It wad frae monie a blunder free us. 

And foolish notion. 
What urs in dress and gait wad lea' us, 

And e*en devotion !" 

Determined, however, aa we for own part always are, to ac- 
quire a knowledge of ourselves, we felt no small gratifica- 
tion at the opportunity which, we presumed, would be amply 
aJffbrded us by the work of Messrs Bartlett and Willis, the 
first an English artist, and the second an American litterateur, 
who have left their homes, in a most commendable spirit of 
philanthropy, to depict our scenery and antiquities, and to tell 
us all that it behoves us to know about them and ourselves. 
We accordingly lost not a moment in possessing ourselves of 
the precious treasure that would, as we hopec^ " the giftie 
gi'e us, to see oursells as others see us ;" and verily we must ac- 
knowledge that our wonderment during its perusal has been 
excessive, and that it has convinced us that we never knew 
ourselves before, or ever saw any thing about us with proper 
eyes. Henceforward we shall be cautious how we trust to the 
evidence of our senses for any thing we may see, for it is 
pretty plsdn that hitherto they have been of no manner of use 
to us. They have deceived and bamboozled us our whole lives 
long ; and from the present moment we will trust to none save 
those o€ Messrs Biurtlett and Willis — at least we wUl never 
trust to our own. 

The very vignette on the title-page gave us some startling 
notification of the fearful discovery that awaited us. We had 
flattered ourselves that we were quite familiar with all the 
remarkable features of Irish scenery, and should not fail at a 
glance to identify any delineation of them, inasmuch as there 
is not a river or lake in Ireland of any extent that we have 
not sailed on, not a mountain that we have not climbed, not a 
headland or island on our coast that we have not visited. But 
here was a subject of a striking and most remarkable charac- 
ter that appeared quite new to us, nor should we ever have 
been able to guess at it, if a friend to whom we applied for in- 
formation haB not assured us, to our utter astonishment, that 
he was informed it was nothing less than our old acquaintance 
the Giants* Causeway 1 The wonder at our blindness, however, 
in some4egree diminished when we perceived — if we can guess 

at the only point from which such a view could be obtained 

that the ingenious artist had represented the sun setting in the 
north ; for as often as we had been at the Causeway, we never 
had the observation or good fortune to witness such a sight. 
We must confess, moreover, that our feelings of mortification 
«it our ignorance were partly soothed, when we turned over to 
the next vignette, which we at once recognised by its bridge 
to have been intended for Poul-a-phuca, or, as Messrs Bartlett 
and Willis name it, more correctly we presume, Phoula 
Phuca ! We cannot, however, state the impression left on our 
minds by each of the prints in succession ; but we shall take a 
glance at two or three of them ; and when we have pointed 
out the particulars that most confoimded us in each, we can 
have little doubt, that such of our readers as have never seen 
the {places they are intended to represent, will concur in the 
<M>nviction that has been forced upon us by our inspection of 
them. 

The first of them that astounded us beyond measure was 
that called " Ancient Cross, Clonmacnoise." At this place 
we had erewhile spent some of our happiest hours, mechtat- 
Ing among its toinbs, and admiring alike its various ancient 
vchitectural remains, and the sublimely desolate but appro- 
priate character of its natural scenery. So familiar had we 
^^™ ^th this most exciting scene, that we thought that 
T^® ""^dbave been able to identify every stone in it blind- 
xoid; but that was all a mbtake: we had only a dim and 
wroneous vision of its features; we saw nothing accurately. 
jpwr mstaao^ the stone cross which forms the principal ob- 
J«ctin the foreground, and which gives name to thw sub- 
J*«^— tnia croM, yrtkh wo had often dr%wn and measured. 
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wpleadid failm^ at Efflintoon Castle/* Mr Willu embarks at 
Port-Patrick, and lands at Donagfaadee. This he tells us he did 
in imitation of St Patrick, ** who evidently," like Mr Willis, 
** knew enough of geography to decide whidi point of Scot- 
iand was nearest to the opposite shore." This was new to 
vs ; but it should be noted in chronicles. He then travels 
on an Irish car to Belfast, and, like more of our modem 
visitors who favour us with their lucubrations, gives us a 
sketch of the said car, horse, and its driver, which, of 
course, are all singular things in their way. The pencilling, 
however, is a pleasant one enough, as it shows us that the car- 
driver very soon smoked the character of the travellers he bad 
to take care of, and quizzed accordingly in a very proper and 
creditable Irish style. After a dangerous journey Mr Willis 
arrives safely in Belfast, and proceeds to give us his sketch 
of its inhabitants in the following words : — 

"It was market-day at Belfast, and the streets were 
thronged with the country people, the most inactive crowd 
of human beines, it struck me, that 1 had ever seen. The 
women were all crouching under their grey cloaks, or squat- 
ting upon the thills of the potato-carts, or upon steps or curb- 
stones ; and the men were leaning where there was any thing 
to lean against, or draggling their feet heavily after them, in 
a listless lounge along Uie pavement. It was difficult to re- 
member that this was the most energetic and mercurial po- 
pulation in the world ; yet a second thought tells one that 
there is an anidogy in this to the habits of the most powerful 
of the animal creation — the lion and the leopard, when not 
excited, taking their ease like the Irishman." 

Men of BeUast, what think you of that ? But hear him 
out — 

" I had thought, among a people so imaginative as the Irish, 
to have seen some touch of rancy in dress, if ever so poor — a 
bit of ribbon on the women's caps, or a jaunty cock of the 
• boy's* tile, or his jacket or coat worn sh^>ely and with an 
air. But dirty cloaks, ribbonless caps, uncombed hair, and 
not even a little straw taken fVom the cart and put under 
them when they sat on the dirty side-walk, were universal 
symptoms that left no room for belief in the existence of any 
Tanity whatsoever in the women ; many of them of an age, 
too, when such fancies are supposed to be universal to the sex. 
The men could scarce be less ornamental in their exteriors ; 
but the dirty sugar-loaf hat, with a shapeless rim, and a twine 
around it to hold a pipe ; the coat thrown over the shoulders, 
with the sleeves hangmg behind ; the shoes mended by a wisp 
of straw stuffed into the holes, and their faces and bare breasts 
nearly as dirty as their feet, were alike the uniform of old and 
young. Still those who were not bargaining were laughing, 
and even in our flourishing canter through the market I had 
time to make up my mind, that if they had taken a farewell of 
Tanity, they had not of fun." 

Again we say, men of Belfast, what think you of that ? 
Did you ever see yourselves in this manner ? If so, we must 
say that it is more than we ever did, though we have spent 
many a gay week in your noble, thriving, and most indus- 
trious town. " Neither a bit of ribbon on the women's caps, 
nor a jaunty cock of the boy's tile ;" no, " but the dirty sugar- 
loaf hat, with a shapeless rim, and a twine round it to hold a 
ne ; and the shoes mended by a wisp of straw stuffed into the 
es," &c This certainly flogs ; and we must look more at- 
tentivdlv to the Belfastiims in future. 

Mr Willis proceeds to the hotel called the Donegal Arms, 
'which he allows is a handsome house, in a broad and handsome 
street ; and then he adds, ** But I could not help pointing out 
to my companion the line of soiled polish at the height of a 
man's shoulder on every wall and doorpost within sight, show- 
In^, with the plainness of a high-water mark, the average 
lieight as well as the prevailing habit of the people. We cer- 
tainly have not yet found time to acquire that polish in America 
[most civilized people!] ; and if we must wait till the work- 
ing classes fina time to lean, it will be a century or two at 
least before we can show as polished an hotel as the Donegal 
Arms at Belfast, or (at that particular line above the side 
-walk) as polished a city altogether." Sudi is Mr Willis's 
idescription of the Gresham's J^tel of Belfast, a house which 
'we had foolishly thought was remarkable for its cleanliness, 
<nrder, and eood accommodation. Of course he got a miser- 
able dinner <? " unomamented diops andpotatoes,' after which 
lie proceeded to visit the lions of Belfast. But we cannot 
fmow him in all his wandering, though he tells us many 
thiags that ai-e not a little arousing, as, for instance, that the 
I h«T« a tio9ek$g and flattenM aspect; that he saw Du- 



bufe's pictures of Adam and Eve, and sagadovsly renuurks 
how curious it is to observe how particularly dean thej ar» 
(that is, Adam and Eve) before they sinned, and how verj 
dingy after — ^b^g dirtied by their fall ; and, what was very 
a^^raeable to him, the exhibitor of the pictures actually called 
him by name, having remembered seeing the great penoiller 
in America ! After naving read the advertisements stuck oa 
every wall, of *' vessels m>und to Kew York," and harin^ 
" done that end of the town," he returned towards the inn. 
He then sallied out again to do the other end, and tells us wiih 
great satisfaction of a successful pettv larceny of a very sen- 
timental kind which he achieved m the Botanical Gardens — 
namely, plucking a hearths-ease^ as an expressive remembrance 
of his visit — " in spite of a cautionary placard, and the keeper 
standing under the porch and looking on." After this feat he 
retumea to the inn, and very wisely went to bcjd. " A bare- 
footed damsel, with very pink heels" — recollect, reader, that 
this was in the Donegal Arms — ** was 

* My grim diamberlain, 
Who lighted me to bed ; 
and in some fear of oversleeping the hour for the coach in the 
morning, I reiterated, and ' s^ed with a silver token,' my 
request to be waked at six. Fortunately for a person who 
possesses Sancho's * alacrity at sleep,' the noise of a coach 
rattling over the pavement woke me just in time to save my 
coffee and my place. I returned to my chamber the mo- 
ment before mounting the coach for something I had forgot- 
ten, and as the clock was striking eighty the faithful dams^ 
knocked at my door and informed me that it was past sir,'* 

Mr Willis is a fortunate traveUer. Often as we have stopped 
at the Donegal Arms, we never had the good fortune to see 
the pink heels or bare legs of a chambermaid ; and the mo- 
ral economy of the house must be greatly changed also, when 
they allow the gentlemen to be called by the said bare-legged 
damsels ; a duty whidi, in our visits at it and all other respecta- 
ble hotels, always devolved on that useful personage called 
Boots. We do not think, however, that this change of the svs^ 
tern — leaving the calling of the gentlemen to the <£ambemuuds 
— would work well, except in the case of American travellers; 
Still, however, as he says, he was in time, and started off*— 
no longer in St Patrick s track, but on King William's route 
to the battle of the Boyne — and arrives in Drogheda to dinner. 
He tells us that the country is very bare of wood, and then 
proceeds in the following words to describe the habitations. 

" But what shall I say of the human habitations in this (so 
called) most thriving and best-conditioned quarter of Ireland? 
If I had not seen every second face at a novel-door with a 
smile on it, and heard laughing and b^;ging in the same breath 
everywhere, I should thiiUE here were human bdng^ abandoned 
by their Maker. Many of the dwellings I saw upon the road- 
side looked to me like the abodes of extinguished hope — for- 
gotten instincts — grovelling, despairing, nay, almost idiotic 
wretchedness. I did not know there were such sights in the 
world. I did not know that men and women, upright, and 
made in God's image, could live in styes, like swine, with swine 
— sitting, lying down, cooking and eating in such filth as ail 
brute animals, save the one ' unclean,' revolt from and avoid. 
The extraordinary part of it, too, is, that it seems ahnost 
altogether the result of choice. I scarce saw one {lovel, the 
mud-floor of which was not excavated several inches below 
the ground-level without ; and as there is no sill, or raised 
thresnold, there is no bar, I will not say to the water, but to 
the liquid filth that oozes to its lower reservoir within. A few 
miles from Drogheda, I pointed out to my companions a woman 
sitting in a hovel at work, vrith the muddy water up to her 
ancles, and an enormous hog scratching himself against her 
knee. These disgusting animals were everywhere walking in 
and out of the hovels at pleasure, jostling aside the half-mdced 
children, or wallowing m the wash, outside or in — ^the best- 
conditioned and most privileged inmates, indeed, of every 
habitation. All this, or course, is matter of choice, and so 
is the offal-heap, situated, in almost every instance, directly 
before the door, and draining its putrid mass into the hoUow, 
under the peasant's table. Yet mirth does live in Uiese places — 
people do smile on you fW)m these squalid abodes of wretched- 
ness — the rose of health does show itself upon the cheeks of 
children, whose cradle is a dung-heap, and whose play-fellows 
are hogs ! And ot the beings who live thus, courage, wit, and 
quendUess love of liberty, are the undenied and universal 
I characteristics. Truly, tliat mysterious law of nature by whidi 
corruption paints the rose ana feeds the fh^rant cup of tfai 
I lily, u not without its simiHtnde 1 Who flfiaU say what ii 
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deiii, idien the back of the most loathsome of reptUes turns 
oat, on qrannnation, more beaatifnl than the butterfly ? Who 
shall say what extremes may not meet, when, amid the filth of 
an Iri^ hovel, spring, like flowers, ont of ordure, the graces 
of aprince in his palace ?*' 

All tins, the reader will remark, was seen from the top of 
a stage-coach on a drenching wet day ! What wonderful 
powers of obserration he nmst hayel The penciller next 
treats us to a souf, deseriptiye of an Irish cabin, which he tells 
ns was sung for him by one of the most beautiful women he 
saw in Ireland. His memorable arrival in Drogheda is thus 
described: — 

" As we drove into Drogheda, we entered a crowd, which 
I can only describe as suggestine the idea of a miraculous 
advent of rags. It was mimcet-&y, and the streets were so 
throi^^ that you could scarce see tne pavement, except under 
the feet of the horses ; and the public souare was a sea of tat- 
ters. Here and all over Ireland I could out wonder where and 
how these rent and fritto^ habiliments had gone through the 
preparatory stages of wear and tear. There were no degrees 
— nothing above rags to be seen in coat or petticoat, waistcoat 
or breeches, cloak or shirt. Even the hats and shoes were in 
rasrs ; not a whole covering, even of the coarsest material, was 
to be detected on a thousand backs about us : nothing shabby, 
nothing threadbare, nothing mended, except here aim there a 
hole in a befi;gar's coat, stuffed with straw. Who can give 
me the geneaJogy of Irish rags ? Who took the gloss m>m 
these coats, once broadcloth? who wore them? who tore 
them ? who sold them to the Jews ? (for, by the way, Irish rags 
are fine rags, seldom friese or fustian). How came the tat- 
ters of the entire world, in short, assembled in Ireland ? for 
BL as it would seem, they have all descended from the backs 
of gentlemen, the entire world must contribute to maintain the 
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ders, sudi of you as have been in Drogheda, did you 
ever see any thing like this ? People of Drogheda, do you 
recognise yourselves in this picture here drawn of you ? We 
are sure you cannot. But he is not done with vou yet. He 
had been rather unlucky in the pursuit of his favourite sub- 
jects for study in Belfast — namely, the beggars ; but this ^Us- 
amiointment was atoned for in Drogheda. He describes them 
thus:— 

'* I had been rather surprised at the scarcity of beggars in 
Belfast, but the beggary of Drogheda fully came up to the 
travellers* descriptions. They were of every possible variety. 
At the first turn the coach made in the town, we were very 
near running over a blind man, who knelt in the liquid mud of 
the gutter (the calves of his legs quite covered by the pool, 
and only his heels appearing above), and held up in his hands 
^e naked and footless stumps of a boy's legs. The diild 
sat in a wooden box, with his back ag&ii^t the man's breast, 
and ate away very unconcernedly at a loaf of bread, while the 
blind exhibitor turned his face up to the sky, and, waving the 
stumps slightly from side to side, kept up a vociferation for 
diarity that was heard above all the turmoil of the market 

}>lace. When we stopped to diange horses, the entire popu- 
ation, as deep as they could stand, at least with any chance 
of being hearo, held out their hands, and in every conceivable 
tone and mode of arresting the attention, implored charity. 
Tho si^ht was awful : old age in shapes so hioeous, I should 
think the most horrible nightmare never had conceived. The 
rain jpoured down upon ueir tangled and uncovered heads, 
seaming, with its cleansing torrents, faces so hollow, so de- 
graded in expression, and, withal, so clotted with filth and 
neglect, that they seemed like features of which the very ovm- 
en had long lost, not only care, but consciousness and remem- 
brance ; as if, in the horrors of want uid idiotcy, they had 
anticipated the corrupting apathy of the grave, and aban- 
doned ever^ thing exc^t l£e hunger which gnawed them into 
memory of"^ existence. The feeble blows and palsied fighting 
of these hag-like spectres for the pence thrown to them from 
the coach, and the howling, harsn, and unnatural voices in 
whidi they imprecated curses on each other in the fury of the 
•truggle, nave left a remembrance in my mind, which deepens 
hnmeasmrably my fanded nadir of human abandonment and 
degradation. Ood's image so blasted, so defiled, so sunk be- 
low the * beasts that perish,' I would not have believed was to 
be found in the same world with hope" - 

But we, and our readers too, have probably had enough of 
Mr Willis's '^Pendllmffs by the Way" m Ireland^pencimngs 
which would seem to Eave been sketdied with a material to 
whicfa ha is apparttifly T«ry partial, iuundy» dirt. Andiiow, 



in return for the favour whidi this gentleman and his coa^ 
jutor have conferred upon us, by their exertions to enable us 
to improve our acquaintance with ourselves, we shall oommu- 
mcate our own opinion of them, and hope they will be equally 
benefited by the knowledge. We think, then, that they are 
a pair of gentlemen who must have a wonderfully good opi- 
nion of themselves, and that not altogether without reason, 
inasmuch as they possess in common one (quality, which shall 
be nameless, but in which not even we, natives of the Emerald 
Isle as we are, can pretend to compete with them. We Ao 
not think that there are any two Irishmen living, who would 
travel into a foreign coimtry to represent its scenery like the 
one, or sketch the manners and characteristics of its inhabi- 
tants like the other, and expect that they should be rewarded 
by the purchase of their works by tliat people or in that 
country. Mr Bartlett is but an indifferent artist, unac- 
quainted even with some of the rudiments of his art, who 
has acquired the trade-knack of making pretty pictures by 
imitating the works of others, and by a total disregard of the 
real features of the scenes which he undertakes to depict. 
Mr Willis is a more accomplished sketcher in his line ; and 
his delineations mieht be of value, if his conceited ambition to 
produce effect dia not continually mar whatever intrinsio 
worth they might otherwise possess ; but as it is, he is little 
better than a pert and flippant caricaturist. Neither one nor 
the other of tnese gentlemen, in short, would seem qualified 
for the task which they have so daringly undertaken ; and we 
think it would have been well, if, before they resolved upon 
going through with it, they had been mindful of the Eastern 
proverb, " A lie, though it promise good, will do thee harm, 
and truth will do thee gooa at the last." Applying this to 
ourselves as critics, we feel in conclusion bound to acknow- 
ledge that the prints in this work, considered as engravings, 
are deserving of the highest praise. X. Y. 
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The night is past. 

And the mists are fast 
Receding before the morning blast ; 

But still the light 

Of the Moon is bright. 
As reluctant she yields to the Sun his right ; 

And the morning star 

Appears, afar. 
To announce the approach of Aurora's car. 

The silver sea 

Yet seems to be 
As calm as the rest of infancy ; 

And the mountain steep 

Is still in the deep 
Profound repose of a giant's sleep ; 

And the gurgling rill, 

That is never stul. 
Seems to double its noise to ai*ousc the hilL 

The Moon in the west 

Now sinks to rest, 
And the night-bird withdraws to its ivied nert 

In yon antique tower, 

Which shows how the power 
And pride of man pass away in an hour .* 

And the carol — hark ! 

Of the early laric. 
Proclaims the Sun to the dell still dark. 

A yellow ray. 

As* if from the sprav 
Of the ocean, springs witn tfie stars to play ; 

But they shrink away, 

As afraid to stay. 
And leave the rude beam to disport as it may $ 

And, one by one. 

They all have gone. 
And the sky is bright where they lately shontu 

The surges roar 

On the sounding shore. 
As if to awaken the mountain hoar ; 

But the morning light 

Has just touched the height 
Of his topmost crag, and awaked hia tigH 
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And twitched away. 

In mirthfnl plaj, 
Hia dew-soaked nightcap of misty grey. 

See yon green wood 

That o*erhangs the flood 
Of that beautiful river ; it seems as it wonld 

Fain stoop to greet 

The water sweet, 
"Whidi coquettishly glides away, as fleet 

As a mountain fay, 

In fairy play, 
And to the great ocean runs away. 

Now the zenith is white 

With a doubtful light. 
That is dulled with the dregs of the recent night ; 

But 'tis fast giving way 

To the saffron ray, 
That can only be seen at dawn of day ; 

And this is pushed on 

By the golden one 
Which precedes the car of the glorious Sun. 

Now, the fearful pride 

Of the mountain's side. 
Bocks and chasms and cliffs one by one are ddsoried ; 

And the brightening light 

Descends tb^ height. 
With majestic step, to the plain now bright ; 

And the golden vest 

Which adorns the east, 
S^ids its searching rays to the dark, sullen west. 

The carpet of gold 

O'er his path *s now unrolled. 
And aU Nature's expectant its king to beholds 

And see I the first gem. 

The most brilliant of them 
That flash in the front of his diadem ; 

And — majestic — slow, 

He uprises now. 
O'er rejoicing worlds, his radiant brow I 



OLD PROVERBS. 
" there's luck in leisure." 
** delays are dangerous." 
" Jabies Scanlan wants to see you, sir. I told hnn you 
were hardly done dinner, but he begged me to let you know 
he is waiting." 

" Dear me," said my father, " what can he want ? Show 
him in, Carey Well, James, what b the matter ?" 

•* Oh ! your honour, sir, won't you come see my poor father? 
He'll speak to you, but we can't get a word from him. He's 
dying of grief, my mother is so bad." 

" Your mother, James I — what has happened her ?" 

" She took a heavy cold, sir, on Friday last, from a wetting 
she got going to Cashel ; and when she came home, she took 
to her bed, and it's worse and worse she has got ever since, 
and at last she began to rave this morning; and as Dr 
McCarthy was going past to the dispensary, Pat called him 
in ; and when he looked at her, he just shook his head and said 
he'd send her something, but that we must be prepared for 
any thing that might happen. Well, sir, when my father 
heard that, he went and sat down by the bedside, and taking 
my mother's hand in his, says he, * Ah, then, Mary, a-cushla- 
machree, am I gomg to lose you ? Are you going from me ? 
Did I ever think I'd see this day ? Ah, >lary, avoumeen, 
sure you won't leave me?" And from that to this he has 
never stirred, nor spoken, nor taken the least notice of any 
one — ^not even of me — not even of me." 

The poor fellow burst into a flood of tears. 

In a few minutes I was standing wiUi my father by the bed- 
side of Mrs Scanlan. She was quite unconscious of what was 
passing around. Her husband, who was my father's principal 
tenant, and a substantial farmer, sat as his eloest and 
favourite son had described ; and although the object of my 
father's visit was to rouse him from his lethargy, it was long 
ere he addressed himself to the task. It seemed almost 
sacrilegious to disturb such hallowed grief. 

A t length he laid his hand upon Seaman's shoulder. " Come, 
James," said he, •* look up, man ; don't be so utterly cast down. 
You know the <rfd saying, • Whilst there's Ufe, there's hope.* " 



" It's kind of your honour to try and comfort me ; bat 
yours was always the good heart, and the kind one, and you 
never made the sight of your sunny face a compliment. Bat 
it's no use — there a no hope. The death's i>n her ha.n«^^^>ni5^ 
countenance." 

He groaned deeply, and rocked himself backwards and for* 
wards. 

*' James," said my father, " we must be resigpned to the will 
of God, but we need not make ourselves miserable by anticU 
pating evils." 

" Your honour was but a slip of a g^ossoon when you danced 
at the bright girl's wedding, and you're come now in time to 
see the last of the old woman — the old woman, the old 
woman," repeated he, as if something struck him in the sound 
of Uie words as strange. " Two-v»d-forty is not old, but they 
called her ' the old woman' since the boys began to grow up. 
But she never grew old to me ; she's the same now that she 
was the first evening I told her, that she was the only treasure 
on the face of the earth that my heart coveted. Only, much 
as I loved her then, I love her more now. Oh 1 Mary, Mary, 
pulse of my heart, would to God I could die before you I" 

The younger son Pat, his mother's favourite, now entered 
the room in a state of pitiable excitement. He had been at 
the dispensary to procure the medicine prescribed by the 
doctor, and to his imi^:ination everjr person and every thin^ 
seemed to have conspired to delay him, whibt the lookers oa 
deemed his haste almost supeihuman. 

He immediately attempted to administer the draught he h«d 
brought, but his mother could not be made to understand what 
was wanted of her ; and at length, as if teased by his impor* 
tnnities, she suddenly dashed the cup of medicine from her. 

The look of unutterable anguish with which he re^^arded 
her, as she rejected and destroyed that upon the takmg of 
which depended the last hope, was indescribable. 

The almost fierceness of his haste, which he now saw had 
been utterly useless, had flushed his cheek and lighted up his 
countenance, and he stood with his hands d aspect and raised 
as if in prayer, with firmly shut lips, and his eyes, in which, 
you coula yiew the transition from eager hope to utter despair, 
fixed upon her face, like a being that was changing into stone. 

At Uie other side of the b^ was his father, who had re- 
sumed his former attitude, and beside him stood his eldest son» 
whose utterly wretched countenance, alternating from one 
parent to the other, showed that he suffered that lowest state 
of misery, which anticipates still frurther and greater woe as & 
consequence from that which overwhelms at present. 

My father left the room. I looked upon tne group one in- 
stant. I felt that I could have resided the possession of worlds 
to be permitted the luxury of raising the load of grief from 
those afflicted hearts ; but it could not be, and I retired to 
relieve my surcharged feelings in solitude. 

Ere morning dawned, nature had received another instal- 
ment of her debt. 

My father and I attended the funeral, and were surprised 
at the apparent fortitude of Mr Scanlan. We wished to bring 
him with us to the Hall after the sad ceremony, but he would 
not come. We then accompanied him to his own house. As 
we entered, I glanced at him : he was ghastly pale. He lookod 
slowly round, fixed his eyes one moment on the countenance 
of his younger scm, another on the dder, and sank upon a 
chair. 

Since the period of which I now write, I have often wit- 
nessed the closing scene of mortality, and various are the opi- 
nions I have heard, as to which point of time, between the 
moment of death and the first appearance abroad of the sur- 
vivors in thdr mourning apparel, is the saddest, the most 
afflicting, or the most trying — ^whether the moment of dis- 
solution, the first appearance of the undertaker, the laying 
out in the apparel or death, the bringing of the coflin, thc'last 
frantic kiss and look, the screwing down, the carrying out» 
the dull thud of the day upon the coffin lid. Oh ! think not 
that I am coolly writing this, that I am probing with the sur- 
geon's calmness the deep, the sensitiye Cwith many bleeding) 
wounds that death has given. 

I am but a young man, yet my brahi reels, and my eyoe 
bum, and my heart swells to my throat, as memory holds the 
mirror to my view, and I see depicted in it the scenes, and 
feel again the feelings, that have been more than once or twioe 
excit^ at the stages which I have just recounted in order. 
But of all the stabs thus g^ven to the heart, of all thoee mo- 
ments of anguish, the ke^iest is that felt when the surrivor 
re-enters the houe^ where the form and the yoioe and the 
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eheerfiil laugh of the departed one had made his home a little 
paradise, and feels that that home is now for ever desolate ! 
18 there a desert so deserted ? 

** James/* said Mr Scanlan, after he had looked steadfastly 
at him for some time, ** you were the first she brought me; and 
when you came into the world, I was almost beside myself with 
joy ; and when I was allowed to enter the room where she was 
sitting up in bed, with you in her arms, I almost smothered 
you both with kisses ; and I cried, and laughed, and danced 
about as if I was mad. Sure I need'nt be ashamed to own 
it, now that she's gone. And when I told her that they said 
vou were the image of me, she answered me, * So he ought, 
for sure you were always before my eyes ;' and when I said 
that I could'nt be * always,* she said that 'twas the eyes of her 
heart she meant. So, Pat, avoumeen (addressing the younger, 
who had been all this time crying bitterly), though you're the 
living image of her that*s deac^ and though faBier could'nt 
love ton more than I do you, ;^ou're not surprised that I 
gave James the preference sometimes, though I never loved 
you the less.'* 

" Father dear,'* said Pat, " I was never jealous of Jem, 
nor he of me; we both knew that our faces and tempers and 
dispositions took after you both — Jem's after you, and mine 
after my mother. Oh ! mother dear ! mother dear 1" He burst 
into a paroxysm of grief, ran wildly into his mother's room, 
and threw hunself across the bed, roaring in a frenzied manner, 
•* James, honey, isn't the house terrible lonesome?" and a 
violent shudder ran through poor Scanlan's frame. '* Isn't 
there a great echo in it? Its very chilly; 1 believe I had 
better go and lie down on the bed." 

He stood up, and, continuing the forward movement of his 
body after he had risen to a standing position, would have 
fallen, extended on his face, but that I caught him just as his 
watchful son had sprung to save him. 

Poor Pat now mastered his feelings in some degree, and 
turned his entire attention to assist his surviving parent. 
He was laid on the bed, and shortly recovered himself, and 
addressed my father. " I know your honour feels for my 
trouble, and will excuse the boys and me for not showing 
the attention we ought to show for your goodness." 

" Say nothing about attention to me, James ; I am sorrv for 
your trouble, and, God knows, I wish I knew how to relieve 
and comfort you." 

•* I'm sure you do, sir. — Boys, I won't be long with you. 
The pulse of my heart is gone. Look up to his honour, and 
never forget, that, though there's no clanship in these times, 
and though many a shoneen holds a higher head than his in the 
oountry now, you still owe him your love and fealty, for he's 
one of the real old stock ; and your forefathers followed his 
forefathers in war and peace, when, if you stood on the highest 
crag of the Bogaragh, you could'nt see to the bounds of their 
wioe domains. And while his honour is present, and I have 
my senses clear about me, I'U lay my commands on you both, 
boys ; and if ever you break through them (though I am sure 
yon never will), let his honour, and the young master here bear 
witness against you." 

He then delivered what was simply a verbal will, directing 
how they should dispose of and divide his property and effects, 
and concluded as follows : — 

" When your mother and I were married, we were both of 
as full of old savings and proverbs, and we thought, like most 
others, that their meaning should be taken in the plainest and 
fullest signification; and as most of them are universally 
allowed to contain a great deal of wisdom and good sense, we 
thought tliat whoever regulated his or her conduct strictly 
according to their role, would of necessity be the wisest per- 
son in the world. 

One of these sayings, that I had be^i taught to believe was 
one of the wisest ever pronounced by man, was, * there's luck 
in leisure,' and this was my most favourite maxim; but when 
I got married, I found that your mother — ^that your mother 
had a favourite one also — * delays are dangerous. 

WelU the first year, when the com was coming up, a com 
£Mstor came to this part of the country, and offered a middling 
fair price for an avmage crop. Mary bade me take it, as I'd 
have that much money certam, and if the season should turn 
out bad, the faotor would be the sufRerer, and I'd be safe. 
* Take it at oaoe,* nid she ; * yon know ** delays are dan- 
gerous." • 

I beean to oonsidw that if the season should be only mid- 
dtfng, inclininff to bad, I mie ht get as much money still, as 
tfco factor oflereds and if it should turn out fine, the crop 



would produce a great deal more, whilst it would be only in 
the event of a bad season that I'd be apt to lose. ' There's 
luck in leisure,' said I ; * 111 wait* 

Well, the season was dreadful ; most of the crops were to- 
tally destroyed, and we suffered more than almost any of the 
neighbours. I was afraid to look Mary in the face, when I 
had made out the extent of my loss, but she only said, * Come, 
Jemmy, it can't be helped ; the worse luck now, the better 
another time. You'll attend more to vdse old sayings for the 
future ; they were made out of wiser heads than yours.* 

* Ah, but, Mary, a-cushla, it was following an old saying that 
I was ; sure you have often heard say, " there's luck in lei- 
sure." * * Pon,' said she, * that's only a foolish saying, take 
my word for it.* 

Next year the sky-farmer came again. He had lost no- 
thing, for no one would deal with him, on his terms, the year 
before ; and to hear how heartlessly he'd jeer and jibe them 
that had the sore hearts in their bosoms, and calculate up for 
them how much they had lost, and then he'd say, he supposed 
they would'nt refuse a good offer another time. Well, 1 asked 
him was he going to make me a good offer, and he said he 
would'nt care if he did, and he offered as much as would 
hardly pay the rent, letting alone seed and labour. * Why,* 
said I, * youll give as much as you offered last year.* * Not I 
indeed,' said he ; * I bought experience instead of com last year, 
and you paid for it ;' and he laughed, and shook himself with 
glee, ana chuckled, and jingled the guineas in his pockets, 
until I was hardly able to keep from knocking him down. 

Well, I higgled and bargamed, and tried to raise him, but 
not another penny would he give ; and at last he said that 
he was going awiur in the morning, and so I might take it or 
leave it, as I liked— he would'nt force his money on any man, 
not he. * Delays are dangerous,' thought 1 ; and, though it 
was a certain loss, I agre^. 

A finer season than that, never came from the heavens. 
The factor came to see the crops, and such crops as they were ! 
Several others had done like me ; and if he laughed at us the 
year before, he laughed ten times more now. The year before 
he had lost nothing : this year he had made a fortune. Ho 
had laughed at our losses before, but he now laughed over his 
own gains. * They may laugh who win.' 

If he had taken it quieter, he might have done the same 
thing again ; but by acting as he did, he set every one against 
him, and he never after could buy up g^rowing crops here. 

* Mary, my darling,* said I, * we're almost rumed, in the 
second year, by following old sa^gs. I'll never believe in 
them again.' * Jemmy, dear,* said she, * I have been think- 
ing the matter over, and I believe it's not the sayings that are 
wrong, but the wrong use that's made of them ; for if we had 
said them the other way, we'd have made money instead of 
losing it ; and for the ftiture we'll try to use the sense that 
God has given us, and the acquirements such as they are that 
He has enabled us to obtain, in directing us to the proper use 
and timely application of those proverbs that are really wise 
and useful when properly appliea.* 

As it was the will of the Almighty, boys, that your dear 
mother should not have had her senses about her when depart- 
ing, and it's likely that these are the last of her sensible words 
that I'll ever be able to tell you, I'd have you take them, and 
think upon them as if they were her last addressed to you, 
and let neither proverbs, however apparently wise in them- 
selves, nor superstitious remarks, ever guide your actions or 
sway your conduct until you have applied to them the touch- 
stone of your own common sense. 

May God bless and guide you, my darling boys ; and now 
I have done with the world and its affairs.** 

That day fortnight the funeral of James Scanlan was at- 
tended by Naisi. 

Irish Bulls On the first appearance of Miss Edge- 
worth's admirable ** Essay on Irisn Bulls,** the secretary of 
a celebrated agricultural society in Ireland received orders 
from its committee to procure several copies of the book, for 
the use of the members in their labours for improving the 
breed of cattle f 

An ambitious Hobsb and AccomioDATiNa Rider — An 
Irishman was riding through a bog, when his horse sank 
deeply into the mud, and in his efforts to extricate himself. 
Bob got his foot into the stirrup. ** Arrah, musha !" ex- 
claimed the rider, " if you are going to get up, it is time for 
me to get down /" and he forthwith proceeded to dismount 
with aU resBonable speed. 
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NOVEL AND SINGULAR MODE OF RELIEVING 
NERVOUS COMPLAINTS. 

In a London medical work entitled The Doctor^ are given the 
particulars of an interesting case of neuralgia, or tic douleureux^ 
which, it appears, after having heen treated with the osual 
medicines for more than two years, with little or no remis- 
sion of the painful symptoms atten(lin|f it, yielded at length 
to a new and extraordmary remedy, m the shape of a metal 
magnet. The experiments tried upon the occasion promise 
results of such considerable interest and practical importance 
to the health perhaps of thousands, that we shall offer no 
i^oloQ;y to our readers for copying the history of the cure 
and me accompanying details into our columns, premising 
only, that while we individually place every reliance on the 
good faith of the witnesses who attest the facts recorded, 
we do not consider ourselves bound to vouch for their state- 
ment authoritatively to others, or draw any inference of a 
positive kind with respect to a remedy, of the nature and 
effects of which, after all, it is properly the province of the 
faculty alone to form a judgment. 

" Our readers (observes the writer) will remember the in- 
teresting case of neuralgia of the finger, at St Thomas's Hos- 
pital, upon which Dr Elliotson stated, in a cluneal lecture, 
that he had exhausted his store of remedial agents, without 
developing a shade of improvement. [ The remedies resorted to 
primarily were, carbonate of iron, cyanuret of potass, strych- 
nine, croton oil, hydrocyanic acidl, and extract of bella- 
donna.] A more severe case, probably, was never subjected to 
treatment. The man left the hospital for a time, totally im- 
relieved, but soon afterwards returned, when, in accordance 
with a suggestion, as Dr Elliotson has since observed, of a 
correspondent of our own,, the colchicum autumnalewas tried 
in the case, without, however, the slightest benefit being de- 
rived therefrom. • The sedative powers of the lobelia inftata 
then suggested to Dr Elliotson the propriety of giving the 
patient the chance of that medicine. The grounds on which 
It was employed proved to be in some measure correctly 
founded. The man took the lobelia^ in increasing doses, every 
hour, beginning with seven drops of the tincture, and adding 
a drop to each progressive dose, until as large a quantity had 
been reached* as conld be taken without deranging the func- 
tions of the stomach. Some amelioration of the affection fol- 
lowed this treatment. The patient, who was before unable 
even to cross the ward, or bear without excruciating agony 
the slightest contact with his finger-nails, and .had become 
emaciated to the extremest degree, from pain and sleepless- 
ness, was now enabled to walk a little way and enjoy inter- 
vals of rest, partly recovered his good looks, and became 
comparatively cheerful. 

The relief, however, was very far from being either prfect 
or permanent. In fact, the continued exhibition of the me- 
dicme was demanded to secure any portion of rest. 

A short time since, however, a new remedial agent pre- 
sented itself, in the form of the magnet. The hospital was 
visited, first by Dr Kyle, and subsequently by Dr BlundeU, 
who followed up the application begun by Dr Kyle. The 
lobelia inflata was allowed by Dr Eluotson to be suspended, 
and the effect of the magnet tried. That effect was, to the 
surprise of all who witnessed it, a most decided one; the 
pain was, on every application of the instrument, removed, 
and continued absent lor several hours. 

On Tuesday last [in June 1833], Dr Blundell attended the 
hospital at the hour of Dr EUiotson's vbit, when, in the pre- 
sence of the pupils and our reporter, he drew forth the mag- 
net, and commenced its application to the patient's finger. 

The instrument is of the horse-shoe form, about ten inches 
in its long axis, and five in its short, composed of five layers 
of metal, the central being the longest, and the whole bound 
with stout ribbon. The patient was at the time apparently 
suffering considerable pain, and unable to use his hand. The 
north pole of the magnet was gently passed five or six times 
down the sides and back of the middle finger, and then rested 
on the central joint. The result was such an immediate ces- 
aation of suffering, that he could gnash his fingers into the 
palm of his hand with ease and comfort, and he declared him- 
6^ to be entirely relieved. The power of the instrument, 
however, did not oease here. Dr Blundell showed that it 
possessed the means of reproducing the pain in the most in- 
tense form. The sguth pole of the magnet was directed along 
the finder. At the third pass the patient began to bite hS 
Up and close his eyes with an expression of pam. At a iew 



passes more his chin was spasmodically buried in his breasft, 
and his wrinkled features expressed the acutest suffering. 
This was allowed to continue for a few seconds, whence 
fior^A pole was u^ain presented to the fisger, and the a^onj 
speedily subsideou The spectators then left the man^dn^ 
with a countenance perfectly tranquil. 

At the extremity of the wara la^ an elderly lady, a 
martyr to tic douleireux in the lower jaw, extending to the 
ear, and affecting a large portion of the head. The disease, 
she stated, was of more than nine years' duration, and had 
never ceased to afflict her for a day during that period, up to 
her entrance into the hospital Her appearance was proper, 
tionably miserable. The magnet had also been applied oi 
her case, and with similar advantage, as she stated. On the 
present occasion it was found, on approaching her bed, that 
she was in consequence free from pain on that morning, and 
the further aid of the magnet was not needed. ' * But cannot 
you show its power by producing the pain ?* inquir^ a by- 
stander. The suggestion was acted on. The south pole of 
the magnet was passed from the centre of the chin along the 
lower jawbone up to the ear." At the third pass the poor 
woman indicated that the tic was commencing, and in a few 
seconds more the affection was experienced intensely. The 
process was then stopped, as the experiment had been curied 
far enough to satisfy all present of its consummation; and 
after a brief space the presentation of the norM pole wholly 
freed the sufferer from pain. The operator subsequently 
stated, that by continuing the passes he could have carried 
the pain on to the production of delirium. 

There is a female patient in' another ward, who had suf- 
fered intense toothache for three months, when,* a fortnight 
since, according to her own evidence, which we have no rea- 
son to doubt, it was instantly cured by one application of Uie 
magnet, through the medium of a key, and hawd not returned 
in the slightest degree up to the period of the visit of which 
we have given the details. 

These are- very interesting facts. We submit them to 
our readers unaccompanied by comment. The specific name 
given to his instrument by I>r Blundell, is that of * minerid 
magnet.' ' How far its application to disease admits of exten- 
sion, we are at present ignorant." 

A Solvent Bank.— The best bank ever yet known is a 
bank of earth ; it never refuses to discount to honest labour ; 
and the best share ,is the plougfa-^are, on which dividends 
are always liberal. 

An Irish Bull of 1030.— .Nowe that Ireland doth give 
birthe to strange sortes of men, whose too greate quicknetse 
of thoughte doth impeede thevre judgmente, this storye whiche 
I have heard, will shewe. A wealwie lord of the conntie of 
Corke there had a goodlie faire house new-built, but the broken 
brick'is, tiles, sande, lime, stones, and such rubbish, as are 
oommonlie the remnantes of sudi buildinges, lay confbsedhe 
in heapes, ande scattered here ande there ; the lord therefore 
demanded of his surveyor, wherefore the rubbish was not oon- 
veyed awaie ; the surveyor said, that hee proposed to byre 
an hundred carts for the purpose. The lord replied, Uiat the 
charge of carts might be saved, for a pit imgfat be di^g^ in 
the gronnde, and soe burie it. ** Then, my lord," said Uie sur- 
veyor, " I pray you what will wee doe with the earth vrhich wee 
digge out of the said pitt ?*' ** Why, you coxoombe," said the 
lord, " canst thou not digge the pitt deepe enou^ to hold 
rubbbh and all together ?— From the works of Taylor, the 
Water Poet. 

Carolan's Liberalitt — Carolan never prostituted his 
muse to party politics or religious bigotry, though attach- 
ment to the ancient faith and families of Ireland was the 
ruling principle of his heart ; yet he could discern the virtuet 
and celebrate the praises of those who dissented fV*om the one. 
or claimed no connection with the other. — Ilardima%*s Irivi 
Minstrelsy. 

Fuller. — The well-known author of " British Worthies** 
wrote his own cnpitaph, as it appears in Westminster Abbej. 
It consists of only ybiir words, but it speaks volumes, namdy, 
" Here lies Fuller's earth." 
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CAISLEAN-NA-CIRCE, OR THE HENS CASTLE. 



OuB prefixed Ulnstration gives a near iriew of one of the most 
interestiDg mins now remaining in the romantic region of 
Connemara, or the Irish Highlands, and which is no less re- 
markable for its ffreat antiquity than for the singularly wild 
jmd picturesque character of its situation, and that of its sur- 
rounding scenery. It is the feature that gives i>oetic interest 
to tlie most beautiful portion of Lough Corrib — ^its upper 
extremity — where a portion o^tJ^.Ake, about three miles in 
length, is apparentlpr surrounded and^hut in by the rocky and 
precipitous mountams of Connemara and the Joyce country, 
which it reflects upon its surface, without any object to break 
their shadows, or excite a feeling of human interest, but the 
one tittle lonely Island-Castle of the Hen. That an object 
.thus situated — having no accompaniments around but those 
in keeping with i t s h ould, in tiie fanciful traditions of an 
iinaginative people, be deemed to have had a supernatural 
orinn, is only wnat might have been naturally expected ; and 
•ucn, indeed, is the popular belief. If we inquire of the pea- 
santry its origin, or the origin of its name, tne readv answer 
^ b given, that it was built by enchantment in one night by a 
. cook 4Uid a hen grouse, who had beoi an Irish princo and 
prxDoessl 

There is, indeed, among some of the people of the district a 
mm tradiUoii of its having been Erected as a fastness by an 



O'Conor, Ring of Connaught, and some venture to conjecture 
that this king was no other than the unfortunate RcHderick, 
the last King of Ireland ; and that the castle was intended by 
him to serve as a place of refuge and safety, to which he could 
retire by boat, if necessity required, from the neighbouring 
monastery of Cong, in which he spent the last few years of his 
life : and it is only by this supposition that they can account 
for the circumstance of a castle being erected by the O'Conors 
in the very heart of a district which they believe to have been 
m the possession of the O'Flahertys froQn time immemorial. 
But this conjecture is wholly erroneous, and the true founders 
and age of this castle are to be found in our authentic but as 
yet unpublished Annals, from which it appears cerUun that 
the Hen*s Castle was one of several fortresses erected, with 
the assistance of Richard de Burgo, Lord of Connaurht, 
and Lord Justice of Ireland, hj the sons of Roderick, the last 
monarch of the kingdom. It is stated in the Annals of Con- 
naught, and in the Annals of the Four Masters, at the year 
1225, that Hugh O'Conor (son of Cathal Crovedeare), King 
of Connaught, and the Lord Justice of Ireland, Ridiard I>e 
Burgo, arriving with their English at the Port of Inis 
Creamha, on the east side of Lough Corrib, caused Huck 
O'Flaherty, the Lord of West Connaught, to surrender ue 
island of Inis Creamha, Oilen-na-Ciroe, or the Hen's Island, 
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and aSW^vclMl6of«litliihe,ii(toBaghO'Coiior% haods, tor 
aasunmoeofhUfideUty. .^ tt . t i j 

From this entry it would i^ear that the Hen s Island, as 
wd as the Island called Ims Creamha, had each a castle on 
It puTuraslj ; and this conclusion is strengthened by a subse- 
tfoent entry in the same Annals, at the year 1233, from which 
il^nMn «h«t4faiB«aeUa, asfP«Uaa«Ckera, bad beMeMOled 
by&e sons of Roderick, who had been long in contention for 
Se eoyemment with Cathal Crovedeare, and his sons Hngh 
and Felim, and had, during these troubles, possessed them- 
selyes of OTIaherty's country. On the death of Hugh 
O'Conor, who was treacherously slain by Geoflfry De Mares, or 
Be Marisco, m 1228, they i^pear to have again s^zed on the 
•trongholds of the countary, that of the Hen's Castle among 
the rest, and to have retained them till 1233, when their rival 
Felim O'Conor finally triumphed, and broke down their cas- 
tles. This event is thus nairated in the Annals of the Four 
Jfasters:^ 

** 1233. Felim, the son of Charles the Red-handed, lad an 
vroy hNO Coonanght. Cormac, the son of Tomaitasfa (Lord 
of lioylurg), went to meet him, and brought him to Siojhsrg, 
lAcre Aey erected a camp at Druim Greasraiehe, and were 
jfliBed by Cormae, by Conor his son, the UihabttaBts of the 
throe Tuathas, and by the two sons of Mortogh Mac Dermot, 
BeMch and Mortogh. They hare consulted with eadi other, 
wdiMNwi TOon gofag in p«uR of Hugh (Kmgof Co^ 
naoA^ and the oUier aooi ef Rodenc After overtakipe 
SSTthey defeated HuA alesr Umeeii; hb bredMr, Hugh 
Moinhneaoh his son, ai^ DDoach Mere, the son of DeroMt, 
vbo was the son of RodericaMl many others besides. There 
irere also slam Raghallach O^FIaingaa. ThoMMBUit Coa- 
•table of Irdand/his rehtiw Jeha Over, ami mmf other 
Bulishmen. TUs was after the beOs and 
rwg agdist them, alter th^ had been conwdai 
BbaM bytbe dergy of Conaan^t ; for Ha^ 
l^d violatodand ^oMUred TibQhbie aadnaay odwr 
•• that he aad his aAeraots Ml in revenge or Aeir 
to tiieaaiatsivfaoeednirdMstiHy had violated. The Uag- 
f of CeanaiMAit were wrested fren the 
MerTorie^ontet^ Feta.^ 



one of her own sex, she returned aa amwer, written with her 
own hand, authorising her good friend " Captain Bivian O - 
Flaherty" to retain twen^ men at her mnjes^'s fiX|ieMa» Mam 
ihe preservation of the peace of the country ; and they wer» 
maintahiedaoeordingly, till the infant heirese,beoeaM|gaAilt» 
was united to Thomas Blake, the ancestor of the present Sir 
Mm Blake of Meido Castle, and proprMmr of the CapOe oT 
the Hen. 

To these brief notices of an ancient castle, not luthert» 
described, or its age ascertained, we shall only add, that thera 
are few niilitary structures of lime and stone now remainiag^ 
in Ireland that can boast an equal antiquity. P. 
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I er Cbartea Ae Bod-handed, then 
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Ithegovenaaent 
^ and dem^liMhed the omOea lokiJ Aod hem 
€rected b^t^e power tftkewnsi^ ^^ii!^yj^^ ^^^ 
WilliamJBmrlkt, aaaiely, the Casfle ef Bon Oailhmiie, CMetsa. 
aa-Orce, Caislen^XaiBirfie, aad the Castle of DuammL 

In subseqaeattiaMB the Hen's Castle reverted to the O Fla- 
liertys, and was lapaired aad gaRitoaed «>y^*«» ^_^ 
time of Cromwell, when, as wo are faforiMd by AodwM 
O'Flaherty, it was finally dfomantled and left to decay. 8^ 
however, enough remains to exhibit its orijginal plan, which was 
that of an Anglo-Norman casUe or keep, in the form of a paral- 
lelogram, with three projecting towers on its two longest sides : 
and the architectural features of the thirteenth century are 
also visible in some of its beautifully executed windows and 

The Hen's Castle is not without its legendary traditions 
oonnected with its history anterior to its dSapidation; and 
the following outline of one of these— and the latest — as told 
at the cx>ttage firesides around Lough Corrib, may be worth 
preserving as having a probable foundation in truth. 

It is said that durii^ the troubled reign of Queen Elisabeth, 
a lady of the O'Flahertys, who was an hebesa and a widow, 
with an only child, a daughter, to preserve her Pf^'P^^J^J^**'* 
(he grasp of her own family and that of the De Burpos or 
Burkes, shut herself up with her child in the Hen's Castle, 
attended by twenty faithful lowers, of tried couriM^ and de- 
motion to her service of her own and her husbanas ^^^J- 
Am auoh a step wai, however, pregnant with danger to herself, 
hy oiciting the attention and iJarm of the government and lo- 
an! authomies, and famishkig her enemies with an exoose ior 
j^gressioa, she felt it necessary to obtain the queen's sanction 
to her proceedings ; and aoooraingly she addressed a letter to 
fter Bu^esty, requesting her permission to arm her followers, 
aad ftHigg*'^ as a reason for it, the disaffiBcted state of the 
^eontry, and her ardent deaSre to preserve its peace for her 
mMJestj, The letttf, after the fashion of the times, was not 
a^aed oy the lady in her acqmred matron's name, but tn her 
asaiden one, of which ao doubt she was more proud : H was 
^vtan or Bevinda O'Flaherty. The oue^ received ft gra^ 
Jumlj . but not being particularly well acquainted wit h^tibe 

rler of .Irish Christian names, and never suspecting, from 
style or matter of the ^^tle, that it had emanated from 



♦ OCCUPATIONS FOE THE YOUNG. 

BT MAMTTM DOTLB. 

Habit is said to be a seeoad aatare, and it is often ste^mger 
than the first. At first we easily take ^e bend frtmi tho 
hand of the master, but the seooad aatare, inrihieh is of oar 
own makmg, is flrequently proof against ai^ alteration. How 
haportant, then, is edme&iUm^ u^noh j;ives the tarn and moald- 



eases oat of tea, and latent taleats or ten denc i es, which by 
proper odtare B^lht bo rendered aouroes of e^ioymeat to the 
pasaesMr, aad aaeral to the eowmwni tv, are restrained, if not 
too aowarful for toapretsfam, from thenr proper doveiopaacBt, 
hy iSbsard aad artffioial traatment. 

In the upper rlassws, a parent, periapt. hieapaUe ef e^i- 
BiadagdMoapaatf ofhkaoa, datf m aaes with UMdf that 
SemfcKionr^^ 

BMat laerative, ge ntl ew l B m , or otharwiee e H^ihle, aad ttat 
the hoy ahidl be edaeatod aeeerfingly. 

The aitfoftoaate yooA wlmhas BO tateoft for a^ aofrfsMon 
eflaagange^ aad caaaot oeai | i ih B il l the ahapJestpw yeiittD P 
r, k luiidtiaaiid to faraae a pi aa cri be d foattae, 
maay ef the Moet BioehMB years of hie fife ia tfio 



and to aass maay ef the BMet p reciDa a fe ars or me me 
aaavailiw effort to laara, tibrot«h «M Aradnry fl'* «l 
•ehool, adMt n r^agaaat to hb taaK and iMyoad his ] 
of maiiiic Afsina ; and all thb ISm, froa babg ooaMnuy 
eaM«d hi ftowtey tfw ehmpnttry books of the 4sad lan- 
guages (whieh an never at hls/i^io^ oa^ ia the aooeptation 
of vSm I aaiBMWi [ihi sen), hr rrrnm up nhtmnfhBj irairrnnt ^hit 
Teraaoalar toagae, in wtOch ho eon neither laad with fluency 

Theaohoohaaster.howovar.lBOBiToeted te frapara him for 
the uaiTersity wf^S^ a gi vea tiaa, and he BM»t he mmde up for 
entraaoe aoeor&Bgly. If the paraata are tdd that Toung 
Hepelul has no tara fior a fitarary fife, bo oapadty for learn- 
ing what is requh-ed, they doubt the judgment of the infer- 
mant, who tells them the truth ; for the acknowledgment of 
this would be an indirect admission of their own incapacity; 
and in proportion to their ignorance and dullness, is their 
self assurance that their booby has excellent abilities. The 
youth is therefore foroed forward in spite of his natural 
repugnance to books ; and if afterwards smugded through 
the university into a profession whbh may give him place or 
emolument, without ability or exertion on Ids part, he £§- 
graces his station by general ignorance and unfitoess ; aad %r 
he be admitted into a profession which vields honour or eoM- 
lument only in proportion to talents and industry, he tetafly 
fails of the ol^ject, and it is discovered too late that the aeleo> 
tion of his avocation was in some way mubtekg. 

Now, it is very probable that if such an evorjr-day boy had 
been permitted to pursue some track for wtddi nis ineHaatioaB 
quaMed him, instead of being limited to a course of uasalt- 
able and distasteftil occupations, he m^ght have acouired useAd 
knowledge of some sort. For example, supposxng «m ^ Maai- 
ble at metrical *' longs and diorts,' or to be studs b c t we o a tiie 
horns of a ^emma, or be lost amidst the mazes of metafft i siea, 
he might have that peculiar turn which would render mai a 
good urmer, an exceuent ju^ge of ^ long and short weds*' or 
of ** long iJid fihort homs,** or that shrewdnesE wideh w eald 
rendisrhun a clever tradesman, a man 

*' Who knows what's what, and that's as In^ 
As metaphysic wit doth fly." 
Aad so oertain am I that naaT yoaag smb who eater ov 
university would prefer and far netter comprdiend the plain 
and ankctieal leeCare of aptofiMiorof M^rieaUare, aurroaaded 
hyaiedalaaf a«MbfaMryaiulflataa4ir<aitt]i^ lio, than iae- 
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timt of a far more fMUmMmg dHurMter, that I wnmot avoid! 
lamenting tha iui iIih i jin tW dfrf§ot>f agrieoitnre which 
Soorates dflrignated ** tha mvm aad Backer ef all tike arts," 
and Gibbon ** the foondaHea of aD manaftetani." 

The example aflbrdad in this respect by the UniTersit j of 
Edhibargh is worthy af the hntatian of Trinity College. To 
alfbrd at least the e ppu r ts n it iss of gsinhie sach information 
on this sdbjeet as the adnd may be capsble of receiying or. 
predisposed to receive^ cannot bat be deemed jndicioiis. And 
the theoretical knowledge of husbandry is incalcolably more 
needed by the gentry and middle classes of Ireland tnan by 
those of the same grades in Scotlaad, where almost every 
laad-proprietor and farmer understands the subject more or 
l^as. '^ 

Far be it from me to decry the advantage of what is caued 
learning, bat I wonid have a more diversified course, both in; 
oar schools of every elaee^ and in the universities, so as to com- 
prehend those us«riil branches of information, to which the 
student, iS denied by Providence the faculties requisite for the 
attainment of others, maj 9spf\j himself with pleasure or ad- 



I have met with man^ TmBi|p psnons of excee^ng dullness 
in book leormimg, of deaded distaste to the i>arsnits of /tVera- 
<Mre, who have manifested « quick apprehension of mechanical 
eomtrivameet^ nraoticaUy exhibited a love of natural history, of 
gardening, oi agricultnre, of something, in short, of a utilita- 
San cBmeter. If these tendencies liad beat duly ealdvated, 
tike raaolts would have been favoorable to the individnals them- 
aelvas, and probably to the pnbfie also. 

I luKTe often been paxsled to aoeoani for the pre-endnenee 
af tiba 8ootdi as a clever and a thinkm^ people : it cannot be 
from atmospherio infioence ; and I am disposed to qnestion the 
aorreetness of ^e a ss e rti on of a grave Caledoniaa, that the 
tna spirit of phflosophical faiqairy widoh distingnishes hb 
aa aaU^ menis mainly attrflmtable to their use of oatmeal per- 
ffldge ; it most ratlMr be ttam well-ifireeted edocation, mm 
tha early aeqidred haUt of tkmkimffjbr eae's self, and of giving 
« rtasoa for every thing as ihr as they can, that the Sooti£ 
•re ao intelUgent and so fitted for their respBctive stations in 
ttasacttldrale. 

My own coantrymen are naturmify as shrewd and intelleo- 
toal as the Scotch, bat their miads are too generally ill dis- 
cipBnad, Mid school edncation, for all cla ss es , is too generally 
dsftifiirn every where. Several hoars of the dav are passed 
In weariflone restrahit witfafai the walls of a senoofaroom, in 
harnlng words without ideas, sounds without sense; the 
■ind being seldooi engaged in the tasks with either pleasore 
or profit* 

And besides the impefiments wMch obstruct the progress 
af Qsaftd occnpadon, arising froas tlie blindness of parents. 
Hit unfitness of teadiers, and the incapacity of pupils, there 
are to be encountered in all schools the natural p re fe rence of 
Mi ene as to any kind of systematic occupation, the love of 
^f^Uf and freaks, which vrevail among combinations of 
Wys, and the difllculty of analysing character and dli^ositions 
in crowded semmaries. 

But in sdioob for the poor, where order and discipliiie are 
easily enlbreed ; in places of jnivmie edocation, and under the 
paternal roof, where by fkr the greatest degree of happiness 
and simplicity of character are einoyed and preser ved — in 
soch oases, in winch instructors and parents are qualified to 
adacaie, k svstem of literary instruction, combinmg with it 
fulaxation of a useful kind, may be pursued. 

Among the latter I would place gardening and botany 
ibrsaiDet among the out-of-door occuMtions, md these pur- 
aoits apply to hoth sexes, and to the numblest of the peasan- 
try, as wdl as to the nobles of the land, for with the idea of 
a garden is connected every association that is pure and 
hoaiim bnm I myself even now look back upon those of my 
chiWsh hours whieh were employed in the garden, with un- 
tthced pleasure, and the first early crop of radishes which I 
raised with my own hands in a garden border, afforded me 
sere fauiocent pride than any far more valuable crop that I 
hnva Bubeequently raised upon my fium. The care or flowers 
and shrubs, and the absence of corrupting influeaoes, during 
^bm kkhilgenee of this pursuit, render it a subject of ex- 
traoia interest in the formation of individaal and national cha- 



Thosa of tfw pear who are dHsposed to take a real hiterest 
In their gardens, as is the case of thousands of the English 
utry, instead of finding their aummer evening occnpa- 

Her thrirday afattsr 
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toil, seem to ftod relasafion in tb« com; 
whioh they thns perform for thetttAeher ; '^^^ «„ 
contemplation Of their otoa flower &, Ib^mgh tbet L^*^^^ ^^^ 
beauties, and of their own tiny cropA, tbey Voel ^h' mim- 
ness and traQquilUty, that quiet ujtisfActioEv whi% ^ tha 
passions at rest, and therefore Lndi impose for th? bobJkFOus 
mirth and the ungodly society of the frei^uentors of Ehe%t<^r- 
house or the ^-sbop. 

Poultry, pigeons, and rabbits, mnj be reared by voung^^ 
people, both for amusement and profit. The child wno uti- 
derstands much of the natural history of domeisUc &mEiii^ 
fh)m practical observation, and prrcsives thf^ forcer of thosa 
influences which unite the parent and the offspring, wfll so far 
sympathize with, and apprehend the nature of, those Influ* 
ences, as to feel pain at the thought of wantonly dissociating 
that connection, and would be for less likely **to rob the 
poor birds of their voung,** than the child who had not been 
familiarized with the nature and habits of the feathered 
race. 

Children who have watched over a brood of diiekeiis from 
the moment of their first disengagement from the shell, and 
witnessed the instinct with whidi the Creator causes them to 
come at the call of thdr mother, and contemplate the love 
with which *' the hen gathers her chickens under her wings,** 
will take no pleasure in destroying that lifo of whidi they had 
anxiousl V traced the progress fh)m the hour in which the first 
sign of developed ammanon appeared. It is nnprobable that 
the boy (and far more so that the gfarl, who is naturallv kind) 
to whose hand the birds have fearlessly looked for fboa, while 
they clamorously deUghted in his presence, could in his 
manhood witness any torturing of the feathered race, sudk 
as the diabolical barbarity of throwing at cocks on Shrove 
Tuesday, which used to disgrace Great Britain ; or take plea- 
sure in the liarbarities of a code-fight* or a gander-fight^f 

For those who are excluded from the en^yments of rural 
life, and those occupations to which I have re fe rred, there 
remain other pursuits of extrone interest, according to their 
respective tastes — geology, chemistry, mechanics, which employ 
botli the head and the hand. Many a youth may be taught 

** sermons in stones," &c see the quotation in ohakspeare^ 

At You Like It — and be kept frxym oad company, by havin|^ 
access to a lathe, and becoming practically ** a toof-makmg 
animal,** who, from his distaste to hooks, would be otherwisa 
miserably destitute of rational employment. I do not wish ta 
see either young or old persons too much 

" Agog for novehy where'er it lies. 
In mosses, fleas, or cockleshells, or fiies"«- 

But natural history, to a reasonable extent, is sarelv a usefol 
and improving study for both rich and poor ; it leads them ta 
look fW)m the creature to the Creator ; to contemplate His 
works. His glories, and His beneficent deaigns, both m the ma- 
terial and £e spiritual worid. In short, I would supply the 
mind and body with those occupations which best harmonise 
together, and most pow e r fu lly tend to overcome the de^^ra- 
ding and demoralising effects of ignorance, which is conless- 
edl v the greatest enemy to religion, to peace, good order, and 
social happiness. 



• We lean from a Gcmuui writer the origfn of tbii cruel custom. Whem 
the Dane* ruled in England, the native Inhahtunn of tome town fnrmed % 
conspiracy to rrgalii yswetrion of It hjr nurdertaif tke Daaiah uaurpen. 
1 heir design, however, was defeated bf the crowing o' soom cocks. Whea 
the RnRlish afterwards regained authority, they instituted the barbarous and 
childishly re*entftjl practlee of throwhng at cocks ried to a sukr on the com- 
memoration day of their disappolntmenc through the Tlgilaiiee qf the cocks. 

t ** At 8C Petersburgh. In Russia (says Dr CkaavHIe), they have no cock- 
pits ; but they have a goose- pit. where in the spring they ight ganden 
Ualned to the sport, and to peck at each other's shouldere till they draw 
blood. These ganders have twen sold as high as fl ve hundred roubles each ; 
and the spot t prevails to a degree of enthuaiasm among the hemp-merchanU. 
Strange that the vicious and tohumaa curiosity of man can deligbt to arouse 
and stimulate the principles of eomitj and orudty in these apparently peace* 
ful and sociable birds! 

The barbariUes of whidi the Iraman character Is capSble flrem habitual 
indulgence In such brutal sports are almost famonceivable. 

Every one has heard the horrible story of Ardesoif of Tottenham, wbe^ 
about forty years since, beisig disappeinied by a famous gaane-ooek refbsing 
to fight. W4S Incited \xj his savage paation to roast the animal alive whIIsS 
entertaining his ft lends. The company, alarmed by the dreadful shrieks of 
the vkUm, Inierlkred, but were resisted by Ardesoif. who threatcsied deata 
to any who should oppose him ; and la a stotm of ragibg and vindictive de- 
lirium, and uttering the most horrid imprecations, he dropped down dead. 
1 had hoped to find this one among the theusand fiinatlcal lies which hate 
been coined in the ieaaM expeclallon timt truth can be advMiced by the 
propagation of Ailsehood ; but lo my sorrowfkil diwpuobitment, on a late to- 
quby among the Abends of the deceased mlfcreant, 1 fcvnd the truth of the 
bctriMe story but too probable."— Jfc iiiwu i 'e T ^w m tmem mmUep. 
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P ALEXANDER AND THE TREE. 

nt tt WM tlMt tb« Vole* came which fpake of old to IikaRdcr 
"<Ali^""9b»^raiit), Mytaf^ Mta oracle, * Iikaodflr iadood cooMCh Into 
>><.^^focCh from theoc« Inlo th« Land of Darknctt.' "— ^ ptiy^ Ai rf 
JBM^ ^ JUtmmder tke Qteai, 

The son is bright, the air is bland. 

The heaveos wear that stainless blue 
Which only in an Orient land 

The eye of man may view ; 
And lo 1 around, and all abroad, 

A glitterinfi; host, a mijg;htv horde — 
And at their head a denugod 

Who slays with lightning-sword ! 

The bright noon bums, but idly now 

Those warriors rest by oopse and hill. 
And shadows on their Leader's brow 

Seem ominous of ill : 
Spell-bound, he stands beside a tree. 

And well he may, for through its leaTes 
Unstirred by wina, oome brokenly 

Moans, as of one that grieves 1 

How strange 1 he thought ; — Life is a boon 

Given, and resumed--but hov f and when, f 
But now I asked myself how soon 

I should go home agen 1 
How soon 1 might once more behold 

My mounung mother's tearful face ; 
How soon my undred might enfold 

Me in their dear embrace ! 

There was an Indian Magian there — 

And, stepping forth, he bent his knee : 
•• Oh, king! he sud, "be wise ! — ^beware 

This too prophetic tree I" 
•• Ha I" cried the king, "thou knowest, then. Seer, 

What yon stranre oracle reveals ?** 
" Alas 1" the Magian said, " I hear 

Deep words, like thunder-peals ! 

" I hear the groans of more than Man, 

Hear tonee that warn, denounce, beseech : 
Hear — woe is me 1 — ^how darkly ran 

That stream of thrilling speech ! 
' Oh, kin^,' it spake, * all-trampling king 1 

Thou leadest legions from arar — 
But Battle droops his clotted wing I 

Might menaces thy star! 

" ' Fond visions of thy boyhood's years 

Dawn like dim lirht upon thy soul ; 
Thou seest again thv mother's tears 

Which Love could not control 1 
Ah 1 thy career in sooth is run 1 

Ah 1 thou indeed retumest home ! 
The Mother waits to dasp her son 

Low in her lampless dome t 

" • Yet go, rejoicing ! He who reigns 

O'er Earth alone leaves worlds unscanncd ; 
Life binds the spirit as with chains ; 

Seek thou the Phantom-land! 
I^eave Conauest all it looks for here — 

Leave willing slaves a bloody throne — 
Thine henceforai is another sphere. 

Death's realm, the dark Uiuuiown !' " 

The Magian paused ; the leaves were hushed. 

But wailing broke from all aroimd. 
Until the Chief, whose red blood flashed 

His cheek with hotter bound. 
Asked, in the tones of one with whom 

Fear never yet had been a guest — 
" And when doth Fate achieve my doom ? 

And where shall be my rest ?" 

** Oh, noble heart !" the Maeian said. 

And tears unbidden filled his eyes, 
" We should not weep for thee I— the Dead 

Change but their home and skies : 
The moon shall beam, the myrtles bloom 

Foi thee no more— yet sorrow not ! 
The immortal pomp of Hades' gloom 

Best consecratea thy tot" 



In J«ne, in Jwm, in laighiig Jvae, 

And where the dells show deepes t grew, 
PaviHoaed overhead, at nooa» 

With gold and silken s h ae a 
These be for thee--the plaoe, the time ; 

Trust not thy heart, trust not thine eyes. 
Behind the Mount thy warm hopea climb. 

The Land of Darkness lies r 

Unblenching at the fateftil words. 

The Hero turned around in haste — 
" On ! on !" he cried, " ye million swords. 

Your course, like mine, is traced ; 
Let me but close Life's narrow span 
f Where weapons dash and banners wave ; 

I would not live to mourn that Man 
But oonquers for a grave !" 

M. 
S999BaeBBse 

APOLOGUES AND FABLES, 

IN PE08B AMD TSRaB, PROM THE OKRMAll AND 
I.AlfaUAQB8. 

(Trandatedfar ths Iritk iViMy Journal.) 



No. a— THE THREE RINGS. 
Im the reign of the Sultan Sal-ad-Deen there lived in the dtj 
of Damascus a Jew called Nathaniel, who was pre-emiaeatlj 
distinguished among his fellow-citixens for his wisdom, lus 
liberaSty of mind, the goodness of his disposition, and tiie 
urbanity of his manners, so that he had acquired the esteem 
even of those among the Mooslemin who were accounted the 
strictest adherents to the exclusive tenets of the Mahommedan 
creed. From being generally talked of by the common people, 
he came gradually to attract the notice of the higher clifisqa, 
until the sultan lumself, hearing so much of the man, became 
curious to learn how it was that so excelloit and intelligent a 
person could reconcile it with his oonscienoe to live and dia ip 
the errors of Judaism. With the view of satisfying himaey 
on the subject, he at lenrth resolved on condescending to a 
perscmal interview with the Jew, and accordingly one day 
entered him to be summoned before him. 

The Jew, in obedience to the imperial mandate, presented 
himself at the palace gates, and was forthwith ushered, amid 
guards and slaves innumerable, into the presence of the angost 
Sal-ad-Deen, Light of the World, Protector of the Univerae, 
and Keeper of the Portals of Paradise ; who, however, bcin^ 
gracious! V determined that the lightning of his glances shoolS 
not annihilate the Israelite, had caused his face to be oovered 
on the oocasion with a magnificent vdl, through the eolden 
ganse-work of which he could carry on at his ease his own 
examination of his visitor's features. 

" Men talk highly of thee, Nathaniel," said the sultan, 
after he had oommanded the Jew to seat himself on the car- 
pet ; " they praise thy virtue, thy integrity, thv understanding, 
beyond those of the sons of Adam. Yet tnou professest m 
fake religion, and showest no sign of a disposition to embrace 
the true one. How is this obstinacv of thine reconcilable with 
the wisdom and moderation for which the true believers give 
thee credit?" 

" If I profess a false religion, vour highness," returned the 
Jew modestlv, " it is because I have never been able to dis- 
tinguish infallibly between false religions and true. I adhere 
to Uie faith of my faUiers." 

" The idolaters do so no less than thou," said Sal-ad-De«i, 
" but their blindness is wil^, and so b thine. Dost thou mean 
to say that all religions are upon the same levd in the sight 
of the God of Truth?" 

" Not so, assuredly," answered Nathaniel : " Truth is bat 
one ; and there can he but one true religion. That is a sbok- 
ple and obvious axiom, the oorrectness of which I have never 
sought to controvert." 

" Spoken Uke a wise man 1" cried the sultan ;~" that is,** 
he added, " if the religion to which thou alludest be Islamiav, 
as it must be of course. Come : I know thou art favourably 
inclined towards the truth ; thou hast an honest countenanoe: 
declare openly the conviction at which thou must have long 
since arrived, that they who believe in the Koran are the a^ 
inheritors of Paradiae. Is not that thy "t*H<»««*ft1pg perpoa- 
akm?" •t-'— 

" WUl your highneaa pardon me," said the Jew, *^ i£^ k^ 
atMd<tf anawtring yon dfareotly, I narrate to youaparati|i 
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bJBcring upon this mdir^ewt, and Imsf jon to draw fromitsiieh 
iBfermoes as may please yon?" 

'< I am satisfied to hear tliee»" said the saltan after a pause ; 
'^ only let there be do sopUstrr in the aiYoment of thy narra- 
t|Te. Make the story snort sJso, fbr I hate long tales abont 
nothing." 

The Jew, tfaos tteensed, hmn :—<* Ma]r it please voor high- 
ness," said he, ** there liTod in Asmia; in one of the ages of 
old, a oertain man who had reoeivea firom a venerated hand a 
heaatifnl and TsJuaUe ring, the stone of which was an opal, 
and sparkled in the sunlight with ever- varying hues. This 
ring, moreover, was a talisman, and had the secret power of 
rendering him who wore it with a sincere desire of benefiting 
by it, acceptable and amiable in the eyes of both God and 
man. It is not therefore to be wondered at, that the owner 
oontinQ^y w($re it during his lifetime, never-taking it off his 
finger for an instant, or that, when dying, he shonld adopt 
precantkms to seonre it to Ins lineal desoemiants for ever. He 
Degneatbed it accordingly first to the most beloved of his sons, 
ordaming Ihat by him it should be again bequeathed to the 
dearest^Sr Ats oinpring, and so down from generati<m to ge- 
awation, no one having a claim in right of priority of birth, 
hot preferoioe being eTvoi to the fSavourite son, who, bv vir- 
taeof the ring, should role mioonstralned as lord of the noose 
and head of the family. Your highness listens ?" 
- " I listen : I understand : procKed," said the sultan. 

The Jew resumed : — ** Web : from son to son this ring at 
length desccfflded to a father who had three sons, all of them 
alike remarkable for their goodness of disposition^ all eoually 
prompt in anticipating fals wishes, all equally loving and vir- 
tuous, and between whom, therefore, he found it difficult to 
make any distfaiction in the paternal affectaon he bore them. 
Sometimes he thought the eldest the most deserving ; anon 
his predilections varied in favour of the second ; and by and 
bye Ills heart was drawn towards the youngest : — ^in short, he 
could make no dioice. What added to his embarrassment was, 
^at, yielding to a good-natured weakness, he had tnivatdy 
promised eaich of ute youths to leave the ring to him, and 
him only ; and how to keep his pronuse, he cud not know. 
Matters, however, went on smoothly enough for a season ; 
but at last death i^proached, and the worthy father became 
iwinfblly perplexed. What was to be done? Loving his 
sons, as he did, all alike, could he inflict so bitter a msap- 
pointment upon two of them as the loss of the ring would cer- 
tainly prove to them ? He was unable to bear the reflection. 
After long pondering, a plan occurred to him, the anticipated 
good eff^GKCts of whi(£ would, he trusted, more than compen- 
sate for the deceit connected with it. He sent secretly for a 
clever jeweller ; and, showing him the ring, he desired nim to 
make two oth^ rings on the same model, and to spare neither 
pains nor'v t. to render the three exactly alike. The jeweller 
promised, and kept his promise : the rings were finished, and 
m so perfect a manner that even the father's eye could not 
distinguish between them as feu* as mere external afmearance 
went. Overjoyed beyond expression at tins unlookcMi-for con- 
summation of his wishes, he summoned his three sons in suc- 
cession into his presence, and from his deathbed bestowed 
upon each, apart from the other two, his last blessing and one 
of the rings ; after which, being at his own desire left onoe 
more alone, he resigned his spirit tranquilly into the hands of 
its eternal Author. Is your nigfaness attentive?" 

** I am," said Sal-ad-Deen, *' but to very little purpose, it 
f^ould seem. Make an end of thy story quickly, tnat I may 
see the drift of it." 

** It is soon ended, most powerftil sultan," said Nathaniel, 
" for all that remains to be told is what doubtless your high- 
ness already hatf coiyectures — ^the result, namely, of ttds 
good-natured deception. Scarce was the old man laid in his 

Save, when each of the sons produced his rin? , and claimed 
e right <k being sole master and lord of the house. Ques- 
tions, wranglings, complaints, accusations, succeeded — all to 
no end, however ; for the difficulty of discovering which was 
the true ring was as trreat then as that of discovering which 
is the true &th now.^ 

** How r interrupted the sultan mdignantly, *' this tome? 
I>ost thou tdl me that the futh of the liooslemin is not 
adcnowled^ed by all r^t-thinldng persons to be the true 
one?" 

** May it please your highness," said the Jew, cafanly, '* I 
am here at your own eonunand, wnd 1 answer your questions 
aeoor^ng to the best of my poor ability. If the auegory I 
t^ate bto oljeotkmdrfa, H la for tba taltan to fliid IkaH wA 



alone, and not with the reflections which it must neeesiav^ 



'' And dost thou mean, then, that thy paltry tale shall serw 
as a full answer to my quer^ ?" demanded Sal-ad-Deen. 

" No, your highness,' said Nathaniel, *' but I woidd have 
it serve as my apokM^ for not giving such an answer. The 
father of these youthiB caused the three rings to be made ex- 
pressly that no examination might be able to detect any db- 
similarity between them ; and I will venture to assert, thai 
not even the Sublimest of Mankind, the Sultan Sal-ad-Deen 
himself, could, unless by accident, have placed his hand on 
the true one." t 

'* Thou triflest with me, Nathaniel," said the sultan ; " a 
ring is not a religion. There are, it is true, many modes of 
worship on the earth : but has not Islamism always remained 
a distinct system of faith from the false creeds ? Look at its 
dogmas, its ceremonies, the modes of prayer, the habits, yea, 
the very food and raiment of its professors I What.sayeat 
thou of these?" > 

" Sunply," returned the Jew, " that none of them are prooft 
of the truth of Islamism. Nay, be not wroth with me, your 
highness, for what I say of your rdigion I say equally of all 
others. There ts one true religion, as there was one tme 
ring in my parable; but you must have perceived that' all 
men are not alike ca{Md)le of discovering the truth by thdr own 
unassisted efforts, and that a certain degree of trust in the 
good faith of others as teadiers is therefore essential to the re- 
ception of religious belief at all. In whom, then, I would ask. Is 
it most natural for us to place our trust? Surely in our own 
people— in those of whose blood we are — ^who have been about 
us nrom our childhood, and g^ven us unnumbered prooft of 
love — and who have never b^ gnilty of intentionally prac- 
tising deception upon us. How can I ask of you to abandon 
the pr^MSsessions of your fathers before you, and in which, 
true or false, you have been nurtured? Or how can you 
expect, that, in order to yield to vour teachers the praise oe- 
longing soldy to the truth, I should virtually declare my 
ancestors fools or hypocrites ?" 

*' Sophistical declamation !" said the saltan, ** whidi wiU 
avail thee littie on the Judgment Day. Is thy parable ended ?" 

*' In point of instruction it is," replied Nathaniel, ** but I 
shall briefly relate the conclusion to which the disputes among 
the brothers conducted. When thev found agreement impos- 
sible, they mutually cited one another before the tribunal of 
the law. Each of them solemnly swore that he had received 
a ring immediatdy from his £atner's hand — as was the fact 
— after having obtained his father's promise to bestow it on 
him, as was uso the fact. Each of them indignantly repu- 
diated the supposition that such a father could have deceived 
him ; and each declared, that, unwilling as he was to think 
undiaritably of his own brethren, he had no alternative left 
but that of branding them as impostors, forgers, and swin- 
dlers." 

*' And what said the judge?" demanded Sal-ad-Deen; " I 
presume the final decision of the question hung upon his 
arbitration?" 

** Your highness is correct : the judge at once pronounced 
his award, which was definitive. ' You want,' said he, * » 
satisfactory acQudication on this question, which you have oon- 
tested among yourselves so long and so fruitlessly. Summon 
then your father before me : wil him from the dead and let 
him speak ; it is otherwise impracticable for me to come at the 
knowledge of his intuitions. Do you think that I sit here for 
the purpose of expounding riddles and reconciling contradic- 
tions ? Or do you, perhaps, expect that the true ring will 
by smne miracle be compelled to bear oral testimony here In 
court to its own genuineness ? But hold : I understand that 
the ring is endowed with the occult power of rendering its 
wearer amiable and faultless in the eyes of men. By that test 
I am wiflmg to try it, and so to pronounce judgment. Whlcb 
of you three, then, is thegreatest object of love to the other 
two? Youaresflent. Wnat! does this ring, which should 
awaken love in all, act with an inward influence only, not an 
outward ? Does eaoh of you love only hunself ? Oh, go I you 
are all alike deceivers or deceived : none of your rings is the 
true one. The true ring is probably lost ; and to sup^ its 
place your father orders three spurious ones for common use 
amon? you. If you will abide by a piece of advice instoad of a 
fonnid decision, here is my counsel to you : leave the matter 
where it stands. If each of you has had a ring presented to 
him by his Ikther, let each beueve his own to be the real ring. 
Poetibly yonr Onther might have gvown diafaidinad to tolentt^ 
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•i^ Ww«r the ezclntiTcuMt inqpliffd io the poueMioa «f m 
single rmg by one member of a family ; and, certainly, as 1m 
lerrad yoii all with the eama alFeetifHV it eould not gmSify him 
to appear the oppresaor of two by favoiiriBg oae in partieiilar. 
Ijei c»eh of von therefore loet hoooored by this aB ombracing 
geoeronty or your parent ; let each of yo« eadeavoiir to oat- 
•hise hie brothers in the coltiTatioii of erery Tirtiie which the 
rnilg is presuned to coaftr — assistii^ the miraterkms infl»- 
mm mnposed to reside in it by habita of ge&Ueaess, beaeyo- 
Isaoe, and mutual tokranoe, and by resignation in all thiqga 
to the will of God ; and if the rirtoes of the riiw continae to 
manifest themselves in year children, and your children's cfaU- 
Aran» and their descendants to the bnndrectth generation, then, 
alter the lapse of thoaaands of years, appear acain and ler 
the last time before this jndginent seat! A Oreater than 
I wiH then oceopy it, and He will decide this controTcrsy for 
ener/ So spake the npright judge, and broke np the eonrt. 
Tonr highness now, I tmst, thoronghly comprehends my rea- 
son for not answering your question in a direct minnfir ?" 

^ Is that thaead of thy story ?*" asked Sal^-Deen. 

«^ If it ^ease yonr h^hness," said the Jew, who had by 
this tisM arisen, and was gradually, thongh reapeetfally» 
f i ace e diu g to aeoomf^ish his retreat. 

'* By mir beard," said the saltan, after a eonsiderable panse, 
** it ia an ingenioas ^eiogne that of thiaev and there may bo 
hi it too ; but stiU it does not persaade ae that 



than art excusali^ in thy pertinacioas reaction of Iskmism. 
I own I tremble ftr thee alter alL Go thy ways, howofor, 
for the present, with this purse of torn sans, by way of pre- 
■iaia far thy mother-wit; but I shall shortly seodfbrthee 
agahi ; and aa I do not much fhncy remaining in any man's 
dabt» thoa shah then, as n wholesome couatarooAM to thy so* 
phiatey, obtain finsm ase in reply either a paraUe of my own, 
ereno from the Koran, open which I wiU argue with thee to 
Ihgr signal confusion r M. 



ANECDOTES OF MACKUH, 

THX imifH COIUDIAN. 



MacKUM waa azcesdingly qaidk at a r^y, especially in a 
One day Dorter Johnson was eentending some 
J aaestion, and quoted a passage from a Greek poet 
tofhisepWon. ««Idoo*timdsrstandGredc thouch, 
said Macklin. ** Shr,** said Johnson, pompou^y, 
^ a maa who u nd er tak es to argue, should nderstand all Ian- 
gw^ea." «« Oh» tary well," rotmed MadiUn; ** how will 
yaa answer tUa a r gnm ea t 7** and immediately treated him to 
n leqg quotation m Irish. 

One night, sitthig at tho badi of the front boxes with a 
nBtlmnn of his acqoaintanco, one of the underbred box-lobby 
toag^gefa of tho day stood up inanediately before hmi, and 
being rather large m person, covered the siffht of the stage 
iram him. Erery body expected that Bdacklm would have 
~ ' * the feUow down notwithstandinpE Us siae, bat he 



managed the matter in another temper. iPatting htm gently 
an tho shoalder with his cane, he requested of him with much 
appmant politeaess, ** that whea he saw or heard any thing 
wmf eadertaiai]^ on the stage, he weatd bo pleased to tarn 
laiHid and lethnn and the gentleman bende him know ef it; 
" tar yon see, my dear sir," added the veteran* " thatat nro- 
asot wa mast totaHy depend upon you aa a tdegraph." Thia 
knd the desired efect, mid the krai^fer walked oil 

Talking of thocaation necessary to be used in conversation 
tBH>H|s<i. a mixed' company, Macklin obserred, ** Sir, I have 
anpenenced to my eost that a man in any situation of lifo 
Aaald nefver be off his guard, ttisthefaultof the Irish that 
Ibty are too ready to * cnanait' theasdves. Now, this never 
h a M isn t with tho Seotch:.>a Scotchman ia always en the 
Inefc out ; he never lives a iMmeirt tsttmpor^ and that is one 
grsni reason why he is so successful ia life as we see." 

MaiiUhi was very intimate with Frank Hayman (at that 
thno one of oar best Instorical painters), and happemag to 
oatt on him one morning soon after the death of the painter's 
wife, with whom he (Frank) had lived but on BMfifevni 
IflVmt^ he found him wraa^iog with the undertaker about hb 
hig^ charge for the fbneralexpenses. Macklin listened to the 
nifareation for some tiaae ; at last, going up to Hayman — 
** Gdme, oome, Frank," said he, " thb bill is to be sure a little 
iKtmvagaat, but you should pay it, if it ware only on noeonnt 
of the respect you owe your wub*s memory ; for I am saro," 
hn addad with the greataai gr»fit^» <*4h» v^nld hata paid 



twieeaamadi far yonr baBialnrilkll»gTCaftsat glndbaa% Iff 
she had had the <^mortumty." 

A notofioaa egottst ano day in a la 
prainng hhnself iora nandMT of good qaaMtfea whidi it 1 
wall known ha did not posaesa, nsked MneUkk the raaion V _ 
he should have the singular propensity of interfering is Hm 
eonesma of othma Ibr tteir benefit, whmi ha BO often 1 
nna u i tn bia ratnms. ««i oanid tail yon, tir," sM \ 
"^Ahl waft da^ then, my good feUow; yoaamanmneri 
obosrvntien ; antU-I ■ a - s honM be glad of jnur s daini 
tion." ^ Why, than, snr," replied Mncklin,<« tho enanaia an. 
jHrrimfu nothiag bat stark staring iwumdrnm /" 

Agentlenmnat a pnbKe dinner aaaing him, ; 



siderataly, whether ho remombsrsd Mrs Barry tiie eeiebratod 
Irish aetresa, who dUd abont the latter end of Queen Amaa*a 
reign, ha stared him m tho iMO with eonaiderahia ferocity, mri 
bawled ont, «« No, sir, nor Harry tho Eighth ndther T 
An Irish dEg^tary of the ^nrdi, not reamrkablolbrhm^ 



raeity, ooaralMniMrthatatmdesBMnof Ma parish hndoyW 
him a liar, liackl& ashed what reply ha had made h». -I 
told him," Slid the bsriion, «* that a lie waaaamagthaea^HM 
that I dorad not inwaat " ''And why, doetor," iilmnii 
MnekHn, with M indeeeribnblo seat of eeime frwn, •« why dM 
yon givo the raacal so irrgaitai a nttkm pfTfmtr Mmrmpe r* 

One of the band of the CoveaM^arden theatr% wim nii^ 
the Freaeh hem, waa telfinr aeme anaedotea of GarticiL'k oa. 
riesity, and withal praising too great actor inoeeaantly. Mark 
Ihi, vHm heard him firom&kyworead of the tahie, and who 
alwaya ffared up fika Kghted straw at the praiem of flmiisl, 
exelahnadakMBd,'*Ib&ve^sar,yonareatnHnpeter.'* ''WoB.* 
said tho band man, ''and what if I am?" " rfsthii^ mmn 
sar," voaifbrated Ma^&t, "thnnthia, that» bda^at 
yon are by ptefmsien a dsnler in pa^/" 



BAD AIR AND GOOD AIB. 
Im a former 'namber wo di r a ct a d attention to tho asany •» 
markaUa a roper t iea of tho ahr wa breathe, and pointadeak 
bow dspendeni wa aro for condart and even exirtonoo on the 
mahHeaanco of the air in a stato fit for respiration. Thadtf* 
fafonoe between good air and bad ahr oan be easily ooQaeled 
from that arth^; but as tho peenlJBr conditions of thodb 
whieh aro ea pa bl e of aie ct ing health ds s s n e very carefid asi^ 

Thoeven halanflo whk^ aa waa explaiaod, is atmek ha- 
tween tho two sorto of breathing, that of the aaunal whM 
givM ont carbonio acid, and that of tho vegataUa uddohtalnB 
U m, is caaablo of msintmnhig the ahr upon the large aaaia 
always in tno proper states *" ' ' 
bobe • • ^ 

i*wy« 

that a man, in proportion aa he destroys the oxygen of thaair» 
should have around him |dants to |^ve oat an equal quantity 
in its place; that, in fact, mankind, m order to avadf^ ' — 



m, la caaaoio at mamuumng tne aar upon tne lavgo aaala 
srays in tne proper states But in order that the people imp 
I benefited by this wim arraacameat, it is necessary that 
ey shoukl be living abroad io the open air and in the neldst 



of tho providential aecurity for breathing permanently good 
ab*, sheuld live out of doors, eagaged, at least prineipally, in 
ngiieultural empU7™>n^ ** ^^^ ^ condition of society in 
the early agea, and in some portions of the globe to a oertoin 
extent is so stilL 

Bat in ooantries like ears, where vast nambers of fomilim 
are collected ia cities, with aarrow streets and lanes; whom 
an open place like Stephen's Green or Merrion Sonaro ia 
anxiously sought after, aad disproportienato rents paia for tho 
houses which are around it, this immediate restoration of tha 
ii^jurv done to the air by breathinff, and the burning of l%kts 
and nid, cannot occur. The air is vitiated permanently, and 
tfaoae resident in towns require ix their health's sake to m^ 
derstand how the evil may bo rendered as small as poasiblai 
Even in a town, tho total quantity of air &i ao great, that if it 
all come into play, it can m but sMghtly ii^ured. But anckis 
often not tho ease. How of^ea, when there is a fiao **^*tbftf 
breeso outside tha town, do we find, on entering n unnnMr 
street, tho mam <^ air perfoctly motionless, and all tha aaia* 
chievous vapours which are produced, ooUecting until tlwy 
beeome ahnoet hrrespirahlo. Thai ia a great source of diaeasa 
in towns; and to prevent or remedy it* requirea but frraneal 
change of the air which a room or a street containa; it va- 
quires but ventilation. 

It is by meana of a firoplaoa that nroam is generally van* 
tilatod. The air which has served for the banung of the fM 
is thereby made very liot, and hat air, baimr much liftlifeir 
thaaaQldatf»osni.lip.thacUw99t jpmi^y ndaad w«* 
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wt, and is then caXM smoke. AeoarAiir a^ tiM hot air 
^▼es the room, ookl air enters te si^pW Us ^ace dmmgh 
le open doon or wfaidows, or, if these be Rifled, tiiroiiffh erery 
ttle ererioe which can give it passage. There is thus pro- 
aoed a radid current of air, or draught, as it is termed. The 
tr Tltiatea by the breathing of persons in the room is carried 
way alonff with thi^ vitiated bV the fire, and at any one mo- 
i«it the aur in the room b fbmia to be almost completely pore, 
t is therefore to proper ventilation that the innabitants of 
>wiis mnst look for the maintenance of health. Disre^^ard to 
bis iveoaatkiii has been the means of increasing to a frightfol 
rteat the mortalHy cf large ddes, and instances have been 
|T«sn« where an iimctfons dlscMe, which had ravaged a mim- 
er of low and confined streets in a laree EngKsh town, stop- 
ed suddenly, and avmded a street otherwise no better than 
he rest, hot wUeh had been kept dean, aad the rooms venti- 
atod, by Ike eoBertfena of some weU-iofonned nersons. For 
ibe pieservatioa of the health of the poorer classes hi large 
Mywas, mecBdne it of for less importaaee than cteaaHness and 



WoTO aare, h tm w ww ^ that many of onr intelligent readers 
ire ready now to start ao objection to the account just given 
3f tiie oaase of bad air ki dUes. If the air of a dtv he m- 
lured by the large quantity ef carbooie acid which is formed, 
h city siisiuld be the best plaee possible for the health of vego- 
taUes. tf ^eairwfaidi is had for Ban bagoodfor pk^ 
the vegetatieo in aeoofined street should surpass, in bruliancy 
lad verdure, that of the most open and best attended gardens. 
Itia true, uafortnnatdy, that the only produce of onr onoe in- 
dustrieus liberty is now the mss wmck is growmg in the seats 
of §aimtT bustle ; hot we have not eveu the siuisfaetioo of 
kaowiag that that iouridMa. It is pale^ sicklv, aad stunted ; 
for the abr of the city is vitiated by causes di»MnsDt ' 
whidi alone has hitherto occupied us, and these 
i^iurious to planta as to man. The carbon of our fuel pro- 
daees, hi burning, oarbonie add, but carbon is not the only 
substanee in ordinary foe!. Most coab contain sulphur, and 
in burning, tUa body produces sulp hur ous add, also a gas, 
which is liigkly irritating and poisonous, particularly to 
plants, aad whidi, adzliig with the air, renders the city as 
u)}urious to the orgamnnon of a plant as the eari>onio acid 
to the resairation of an anhnaL 

To render air fit for respiration, it is necessary to do more 

than keep the proper quandtv of oxygen in it ; the cari>onio 

add must be taken awav. rants, our readers have already 

remarked, do both, and nence the admirable fitness of external 

nature to the objects for which the Creator has designed it. 

If the earbonio add were net taken away, all animals would 

be poisoned, even if the proper quantity of oxygen remained, 

for carbonic add is a positive ponon, wnich kills liy acting on 

the brain like opsaaii. A person can Hve, breathing with only 

one bmg ; in the disease of oonsumptioa, an individual may 

Hve for BMOths with only one hmg, or even only part of a farng, 

remaining fit for use ; but if pemctly good air be breath«i 

with oae lung, and carbonie add wiai the other, the person 

win be psisMsd after a very short tune ; co ns e quen tly, it is 

of mat importance to prevent the accumulation of carbonic 

Ida, even whm^ it is not produced at the expense of the 

«JK«i of ^ air. 

Carbonie add is indeed pro du ced in a great variety of ways, 
l>S8ides by animals in breathing, and fSd In burmng. It b 
Temaxkable that it is only the green parts of phtnts which 
breathe as has been descrfoed ; tM leaves and stems giving out 
ox jgen, and absorbing carboidc acid. The flowers and the 
■ ttpe fhdts of planta act on the air in thesame way as animals, 
I w hence deteriorate it ; and the rooms where stores of fhnt 
i J^ kept, are known to be very unwliolesome, and persons have 
been BeCfocated by sle eping in a room where there was a very 
great mantity of^^flowers. Ofls, particularly dryhig dl, and 
jWt of torpentbe, act on air also, absorbing oxy^ and giv- 
»C out earbode add ; aad ^ air of a newly pamted house, 
H^ doors and w i ndow s are kept dose, is consequently 
*"™Jobe very uaftt for respiration. In many countrfes, 
Pfr^^» «jyv>berediere are burning mountains, carbonie add 
■ gwen df firom the ground, and It collects in every hollow 
JJ^^^ iA eonsecreence of bemg mudi heavier than the ahr. 
Thwe 18 a eave in Italy, called the Dog's Grotto, because 
!j?i?'^!*^^ ^ iBstaatly suffoealedClhough a man may 
^bwiihoatUtty. The eaaae Is, that the eave kriMed 

«M tkair Mb ka head lower than £t height, bewMh^ 



which b above it, aad escapes. In deep dry welb which have 
beea-negleoted, eaibodc add aoeumuli^ and werionen who 
go down to dean the pit are soaietimes suflbeated. In audi 
cases a candle should first be let down, and if it bums, tha 
air b fit to breadie. If the candle be extingdshed, it b ub» 
safe for an individual to descend. 

In the Island of Java, however, periuupe the aaost renMn<k» 
able collection of earbenic add b to be found. On the suaa^ 
mit of tiie Mghest mmintain there b a droular valley of 
ceoskloraUe depth, and presenting to the eye a spaotada 
ooaditning the utuioet beauty and horror. Tno sides of the 
vaUey are dothed with the richest perennial verdure of tha 
tropica; aH the plants whidi grow on that fine bland are thsra 
fond of surpasahig ma^^iitude aad beauty, but intermixed 
with the skdetons of tigers, wolves, ana men. There ia 
no Uving anhnaL The greatest devdopement of TegetaUe 
life goes hand in hand widi absolute destructioa to all aabaal 
existence. The nativea call thb place the VmUe§ oflUmtk. 
It b the crater of an extinct volcano. From its l>ottoaiiasui 
perpetually watery vapour and carbonic add, the demeata 
udiich dothe its udes with ve^;etable riches ; but the whola 
being an invisible lake of cari>omc add, proves instant des ii u^ 
tion to the unwary aaisaal that passes over its brink. Soaae 
deserters from an English regiment ooncealed thonsdves in lt» 
and thdr bodies, seen throi]«h the transparent but deadly gaa 
by which they were surroun&d, verified a fact which had besA 
previously suspected to be a fohle of tha natives. 

Bi the formentation of com, for making malt liquors or ar- 
dent spirits, a laree quantity of carbonic add b generated^ 
and workmen who neeidlessly descend into the vats to rliraasa 
them, are very often suffiacated. The trial by a lighted caadla 
should never in such cases be omitted. In the bumhig e|« 
lime there b a very large proportion of carbomo add set me i 
and poor persons who are tempted to sleep on the platform of 
a lime»kiln for the sake of the warmth it aabrds, are sometimaa 
suffocated by the vitiated air they breathe. 

The air, so for as regards its influence on health, b »o» 
dified in a very importaat manner by causes which are not se 
positively known and measured as those we have hitherto 
examined. The qnreading of odours throiM;h the air, whether • 
they be the '* spicy gales of Araby the blest,*' or the more 
unwelcome indications of putrescent matter, takes place by 
means of Quantities of substances so small aa to ddy the 
powers of oetection we possess. Many diseases, it b wdl 
establbhed, arise from the formation and diftision through the 
air of peculiar poisons in amazingly small quantity. Thai 
ajonie b produced by a specific poison generated in marshes. 
These poisons resemble other ordinary poisons, inasmuch a^ 
we can decompose them, and thus destroy their power. The 
diemical substance chlorine decomposes almost every vege* 
table or animal material that it toucnes. Thus it destroys dl 
colours, and b hence of the p^eatest use in bleaching ; it also 
destroys aH atmospheric poisons, and, consequently. In hos- 
pitab and in private houses it b used to disinfect or prevent 
the spreading of disease, by decomposing the material which 
conveys it through the air. 

For change of air we therefore, with reason, go to the coun- 
try when we can ; but whether to the sea side or to the inte* 
rior, to Ennbkerry or Kingstown, is not dependent on the nature 
of the air. Wherever the hivalid finds most amusement, and 
agreeable occupation which does not fatigue ; wherever the 
beauty of scenery, and the sodety of those to whom the heart 
b bound in ties of mutual esteem and love, present to the mind 
of one harassed by intense exertion of thougnt, or broken down 
by dbease of body, a relief in admiration of the wbdom and 
goodness of hb Cfreator, and in sympathy and kindliness to- 
wards hb fellow men, the atmosphere is clearest ; the bracings 
enfivening influence of the pure country air b die most seo- 
sible, and the mind and body are most effectually restored to 
the condition of perfoct healUv ^ 



ItLKLKWD VOR EtSEI AVD KiLMAINHAK TO THB DsVILf 

—Mr Egan, better known as ** Bully Egan," hdd the chair- 
manshlp of KHmainham at the time uiat the government were 
using tneir utmost endeavours to pass the Act of Union, an^ 
of course, expected to be deprived of hb oflice if he dionid 
omNMe it. newever, when me time for the diviMon had ar- 
nved, hb love of country preponderating over hb love of peR 
he voted agafaist the measnrev exuldngly exclaiming; *'IrttaiM 
for ererT and Kihnalnham to the devnt* 
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PERSEVERANCE. 
pBESSTSftAiioB in tb« fteadj ininobof a laadable and iMrftd 
«|()ecty isalmott asorepathtoemiaenoe. It U a tfaiiu^ which 
naemi to be inherent in some, bnt it maj be ooltiTated in all. 
Bf0n those ohUdren who seem to be either indolent like the 
sloth, or changeful as the butt«€j, by the sldlfiil training of 
a WatchAil parent, maj be endowed with the habit of perse- 
veranee. The following anecdotes may tid in illnstratmg to 
jpoth the nature and ralne of this TUtne. The celebrated 
Timoor the Tartar, after a series of the most brilliant Tio- 
tories, was at length conquered and made captire. Though 
oonftned in a prison, whosis massiye walls and thick iron biu« 
ditoonraffed ererj attempt to esciqie, he still strore at each 
chink and crerice to find some waj of deliTcranoe. At length, 
weary and dispirited, he sat down in a comer of his gloomy 
prison, and gare himself up to despair. Whfle brooding over 
fiis sorrows, an ant, with a piece of wood thrice as lan^e as 
itself, attracted his attention. The insect seemed desirous 
to ascend the perpendicular £ftce of the wall, and made sereral 
attempts to effect it. But after readune a little elcTation, it 
otme to a jutting angle of the stone, and fell backward to the 
floor. But again, a^dn, and again the attempt was renewed. 
The monardi watched the struggles of the insect, and in the 
interest thus excited forgot his own condition. The ant per- 
•eTcred, and at the sixtieth trial surmounted the obstacle. 
Timour sprang to his feet, exdaimine, '* I will nerer despair 
— perseverance conquers all things ! 

' A similar anecdote is told of Robert Bruce, the restorer of 
the Scottish monarchy. Being out on an expedition to recon- 
noitre the enemy, he nad occasion to sleep at niefat in a bam. 
in the momin|^, still reclining his head on a piUow of straw, 

' he beheld a spider climbing up a beam of tJie roof. The in- 
sect fell to the ground, but immediately made a second essay 
to ascend. Tms attracted the notice of the hero, who with 
regret saw the spider fall a second time from the same emi- 
nence. It m^e a third unsuccessful attempt. Not without 
a mixture of concern and curiosity, the monarch twelve times 
beheld the insect baffled in its aim ; but the thirteenth essay 
was crowned with success. It gained the summit of the bam ; 
and the king, starting from his couch, exclaimed, " This des- 
picable insect has taught me perseverance ! I ivill foUow its 
example. Have I not been twelve times defeated by the 
enemy's superior force ? On one fieht more hangs the inde- 
pendence of my country !** In a row days his anticipations 
were fully realised, by tne glorious result, to Scotland, of the 
battle of Bannockbum. 

I A few years since, while travelling in an adjacent state, I 
came to a little valley, surrounded by rocky and precipitous 
hills. In that valley was a single bouse. It was old, and, by 
its irregularity of form, seemed to have been built at various 
periods. It was, however, in good condition, and bespoke 
thrift and comfort. Not a shingle was missing from the roof, 
no dang^ling clapboards disfigured its sides, no unhinged blinds 
swung idly in the wind, no old hats were thrust through the 

> windows. All around was tidy and well-conditioned. The 

, woodhonse was stored with tall ranges of hickory, the bams 
were ample, and stacks of hay without declared that it was 
fbll withm. The soil around, as I have said, was rocky, but 
cultivation had rendered it fertile. Thriving orchards, rich 

' pastures and prolific meadows, occupied the bed of the valley 
and the rueged sides of the hills. I was struck with the scene, 
and when I reached a village at the distance of two or three 
miles, I made some inquiries, where I learnt the story of the 
^proprietor. He was originally a poor boy, and wholly de- 
pendent upon his own exertions. He was brought up as a 
fanner, and began life as a day labourer. In diildhood he 
liad read that ** procrastination is the thief of time." He did 
not at first understand its meaning, and pondered long upon 
this desperate thief who bore the formidable title of Procras- 
tination. It was at length explained to him ; but the struggles 
he had made to comprehend the adage fixed it deep m his 
mind. He often thought of it, and, feeling its force, it be- 
the ruling maxim of his life. Following its dictates 



with inflexible perseverance^ he at lensth became proprietor of 
the little valley I have described. Year by year it improved 
under his care, and at the period of which I am speaking, he 
was supposed to be worth at least twenty thousand dollars. 

Sudb is the force of perseverance. It g^ves power to weak- 
•ess, and opens to poverty the world's weuth. It spreads fur- 
iUity over the barren landscape, and bids the choicest fruits 
aiad flow«s spring op and flourish in the desert abode of thorns 



gold< 



and briars. Lode at Boston t Where are the three hills whicC 
first met the view of the pilgrims as they suled up its bay ? 
Their tops are shorn down by man*s perseveranoe. Look at 
the fframte faiUs of Quincy ? Proudly anchored in the bosoaa 
of the earth, they seem to defy the puny efforts of man, bot 
they are yidding to man's perseverance. Forlndden and hope- 
less as they would appear to the eye of indolence and weak- 
ness, they are better than the treasures of Peru and the gem- 
strewn moantsins of Brasil, to a people endowed with tJIm 
hardy spirit of perseverance ! They are better, for, while 
th^ enable them to command the precious metals yielded by 
other dimes, they dierish a spirit and a power which all tlie 
' ~ of Gdconda could not purchase. — Fareside Education, iy 
G, Goodrich. 

LOOK BEFORE TOU LEAP. 
"Look before yon leap," is an adviee applioable to mai^ 
circumstances or human life, besideB the mere examination o(F 
the locality in which, on which, or over whidi, you are aboat 
to exhibit your own or your horse's agility in the perform- 
ance of a ^tati(m. Such was the course of meditation that 
suggested itself to my mind, as I beheld an old woman step 
slowly and deliberately off the foot-path of Carlisle Bridge, 
and, without lookmg right or left, walk directly across Sm 
path of the Kilkenny mau-coach, that was just then ooming io, 
the driver, of course, making his cattle do the thing hand- 
somdy, as they were so near home. Befbre he could poll 
up, the l^iders had upset her, and the coroner had ten- 
pence of his shilling surely counted, when a tall, athletic-look- 
ing gentleman, stooping suddenly, sdsed her by the legs, and 
dragged her firom under the horse's feet, somewhat to me dis- 
arrangement of her attire. '* Look before yon le^" said he, 
giving her a smart shake ; '* did you never hear that adage, 
you stupid creature ?" ■ 

** Arrah !" said she, with the most perfect innocenoe, ** aare 
I was'nt goin' to jump. Such a sayin' was'nt made for the likaa 
iv me." *' Pohl you stupid being," said he, and walked on. 

I followed, making the above reflection, when, about half 
way over, the actively benevolent p;entleman saw a little boy 
about nine or ten years old put his hand into a gentleman a 
pocket ; he instanUy, with a promptitude similar to what he 
had just exhibited, dealt him a blow that nearly knocked the 
breath out of him. 

The proprietor of the pocket, startled by the **Hagh" that 
announced the sudden and almost total expulsion of the suffer- 
er's breath, turned sharply round, and, as the boy staggered 
over sf ainst the balustrades, fiercely asked, *' Who did that?" 

** That young rascal, sir, had his hand in your pooket^** 
said the striker. 

" WeU, sir, and what if he had ?_He's my mm,** 

" Your son I Sir, I beg a thousand pardons. I — L— I — *' 

There is nothing I hate more than to see an unfortunate in- 
dividual in an awkward dilemma. Maybe it is frcmi having 
so often suffered, that I have a sort of fellow feeling. So, 
merdy repeating to the recent promulgator of the old adage 
his own words, ** Look before yon leap," I passed on. M. 



Epitaphs. — The shortest, plainest, and truest, are the best. 
I say the ehortett, for when a passenger sees a chronicle 
written upon a toinb, he takes it on trust that some great man 
lies there buried, without taking pains to examine who it is. 
Mr Cambden, in his ** Remains,* presents us with examples of 
great men who had little epitaphs. And when once a witty 
gentleman was asked, what epitaph was fittest to be written on 
Cambden's tomb, ** let it be, said he, ** Cambden's remains." 
I say also the plainest, for except the sense lie above ground, 
few will trouble themselves to dig for it. Lastly, it must be 
true ; not as in some monuments, where the red veins in the 
marble may seem to blush at the falsehoods written on it. 
He was a witty man who first taught a stone to speak, but 
he was a wicked man who first taught it to He. A good 
memory is the best monument ; others are subject to casualty 
and time ; and we know that the Pyramids themselves, doting 

with age, have forgotten the names of thdr founders. 
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LOUGH BRAY. 



Ir Um dtiscuB of oar capital have to ackxiowledfi;e, and per- 
kaas Imment, that the j are nnable to compete with some other 
dues of the empire in the extent of their conmierce, the num- 
ber of their manufactories, the wealth of their resident aristo- 
eracj, or, in short, any of the various results which a long 
and umntermpted course of artificial prosperity is certain to 
bestow, they may still console themselves with the reflec- 
turn, that bk the singularly varied beauties of scenery with 
niiidi their dty is surrounded they possess riches of greater 
Talae, and enjoyments of a higher nature, of which they can- 
not be deprived by anv circumstance, and in which no other 
city can ever hope to rival them. And although to the mere 
j^rordling pursuer of gahi, who is incapable of a single ele- 
Tated or ennobling feding, such a consideration may seem a 
matter ^f ^vial unportance, to those of wiser, better, and 
more bapoily constituted minds, it will always be a source of 
eelf-ffratwaoon, as affording pleasures easily procured, and 
wMdn they would not exchange for any of a grosser kind. It 
ie, indeed, beyond a question, that there is no city in the Bri- 
tish eminre exhibiting around it such a variety of picturesque 
basuties as enr own dear DnbUn. We have the viUa-ttudded, 
[ plafai — ^the ipaoioas bay, with all its variety of ooast, 
tbt Modj biaoh le the bluff sea-promontory -.the 



richly-wooded valley with its limpid river — ^the lonely i 
tun glen with its cataracts and tiny trout-streams — ^the poi^Ie 
heath and the solitary tarn, or pool — ^the rural villi^ and the 
gay watering-place ; while in aadition to all these, the interest 
imparted to natural scenery, by remains of andent times, is 
every where present. In short, there is no class of scenery 
which the poet, the painter, the ^loeist, the botanist, or tbie 
mere man of pleasure, could desire, that may not be reached 
in a drive or an hour or two from any piurt of our dty. 
Nature has showered on us, with a generous nand, her various 
riches — the riches derived from her and our Creator. It must, 
however, be confessed that, as yet, we have not learned suffi- 
dently to api>reciate these gifts, and, oonseqaently, do not 
suffidently enjoy them. ** The world is too much vrith us" — 
and there are many scenes of striking interest within our 
reach, which are more frequently seen by the stranger visitant 
than by ourselves. Of these, one of the most remarki^le 
is the mountain lake called Lough Bray, of which we give 
a sketch in our present number. How many thoosands are 
there of the citisens of Dublin who have never seen, perhaps 
never heard of, this little mountafai pool ; and vet it is one of the 
most perfect examples of scenery of its kind in Ir eiaiid o ne 
of those spots in which nature appears in her most slsni and 
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meged aspect; solitary, gloomy, and unfit for the companion- 
shm of man. Still it is not wholly a desert. The eagles which 
bnud in its cliffs have seen a man of a kindred lofty spirit — 
an eagle among men — ^build himself a nest amongst tnese soli- 
tades ; and they hare been often startled firom th^ eyry by 
the sounds of aristocratic joy and merriment, when the shores 
of the dark lake have been enlivened by the presence of the 
most distinguished in beauty and rank m Ireland. 

It is per&ps of all situations a spot in which we should least 
expect to find a gentleman's villa ; yet this innovation is not 
materially injurious to the prevailing sentiment of the scene. 
The house is in the Old English style of architecture, highly 
picturesaue, and in all respects worthy of the refined taste of 
the late Mr William Morrison, the distingniished architect by 
whom it was erected, and whose early death was an event 
which may justly be regarded in the light of a national loss. 
It was erected for Sir Philip Crampton, at the expense of 
his Grace the Duke of Northumberland, who, whue Vice- 
roy of Ireland, had spent some happv days with Sir Philip 
in this romantic spot, in a cottage of humbler pretensions, 
which had occupied its site, and was accidentally burned. The 
gift was one equally worthy of the illustrious donor, and the 
talented and estimable receiver ; and there are few if any of 
our readers who will not join us in the wish that he may u>ng 
live to ei\joy it. 

Lough Bray is situated near the head of the beautiful vale 
called Glen Cree, in the county of Wicklow, into which it 
sends a stream, which, subsequently uniting with the Glenis- 
loreane river, is called the Dargle and Bray river, and falls 
into the sea to Uie north of Bray Head. Though Uie name is 
generally used in the singular number. Lough Bray properly 
consists of two lakes, called Upper and Lower ; but the lower 
is the principal one, both in point of beauty and grandeur of 
scenery, as well as in extent of surface, its area occupying a 
•pace of thirty-seven acres. It is nearly surrounded by moun- 
tain precipices, in which eaeles are wont to build, and has 
very much the character of the crater of an extinct volcano. 

Lough Bray is most easilv visited from Dublin by the Bfili- 
tary Itoad, by which route tne distance is little more than ten 
Irish miles. P. 

THE SOD PARTT. 
Ot an the pleasant Interludes in the drama of Ufe, a sod 
party, where every thing goes right, is one of the pleasantest. 
What talking 1 what fius ! what discussions I whiat direfuUy 
important arrangements for a week before-hand! what a 
puzzle how to divide the various necessaries into such rela- 
tively fair proportions that no individual should feel more 
burdened than another. I do not mean one of those parties 
where all the trouble and expense fall upon one unfortunate 
individual, who, consequently, can derive no pleasure f^om the 
affair, except that of seeing others eigoyinff themselvesi-4i 
very great pleasure, doubtless, considered abstractedly, but 
rather too refined for every-day mortals — no ; but a regular 
pic-nic, where lots are drawn, and each supplies whatever 
may be written on the slip that she or he holas, and furnishes 
a quota of the trouble, as well as of the provisions ; one in- 
dividual, nevertheless, being the director. 

What a hunj-skurry on the morning of the eventful day ! 
Then the assembling of the carriages and other vehicles at 
the place of rendezvoujs. 

'* Dear me" said Mrs Harvey,' on the morning of the day 
appointed for her pic-nic, having consulted her watch for the 
twentieth time ; " dear me, where is Mr Sharpe ? What can 
possibly delay Mrs MoUoy ? Well, well, how hard it is to get 
people to be punctual 1" 

** Oh, mamma, maybe theyll meet us at Howth; we had 
better set off. If thev come nere, they can be directed to fol- 
low us, you know. Do, pray, nn^nma.^ let us move." 

** Oh, my dear, we must send a messenger to Mr Sharpe. 
If he missed us, or took huff at our going without him (and 
you know he's very tetchy), it would be such a dreadful hi- 
oonvenienoe, for he has to supply the knives and forks, spoons 
and glasses, and he would tnink nothing of leaving us m the 
harcS^ if he took it into his head ; and Mrs MoUoy is so for- 
getful, that she might come without the roast beef, and never 
tnink of it until it would be missed at table. George, dear, 
win you desire John to step over to Mr Sharpe's, and teU 
him that the company is assembled. And, Mr O'Brien, vrin 
you oennit me to mm yanr^Mrraat to Mn MoUoy with » 



" Certainly, madam, with the greatest pleasure." 

And now the little annoyances inseparable from aU sublu- 
nary ei^oyments, begin. 

"Johnbas received a' severe hurt, mv dear. In paddn^ 
some bottles, one of them broke, and a pie^ of it has cut his 
wrist. I have sent him to the apothecary's to get it dressed." 

"Mercy on us I I hope he's not seriously injured. He 
won't be obliged to stay at home surely?" 

*' I am afraid he must, my dear." 

"If he does, every thing wiU go vnrong, he is sudi a 
careful creature, and so completely up to every thing on a sod 
party, and has every thing so orderly and regplar, and aU 
without fuss or hurry. 01^ dear ! we shaU be sadly off vrith- 
out him." 

Mr Sharpe was announced, and a slight, smaU, dapper little 
personage made his appearance. A physiognomist ofthe ▼ery 
least discernment must at once have pronounced him to b« m 
satirical, irritable, genuine lover of mischief, for misdiief^s 
sake — mirthful after his own fashion, and aS merry as a grig 
upon a gridiron, when every face about him should be drawn 
to a ha& yard in length by some unforeseen annoyance, or 
petty disaster. He rubbed his hands, congratulating the ladies 
on the fineness of the day. *' Heav^y morning — fine road — 
Bay of Dublin will be seen to such advanture — sea so smooth 

— coast of Wicklow splendid — Killiney wiU look so bold'* 

talk — ^talk — talk ; he stunned every person with his extraor- 
dinary volubility. 

Mr O'Brien's servant entered. ** Please, ma'am, Mrs MoUoy 
is coming." S&rcely was the message delivered when the 
lady made her appearance. 

** Oh, my dear Mrs Harvey, I hope I hav'nt kept you wait- 
ing long. I totally forgot that this was the day appointed for 
your party, until Sparlu reminded me of it by calling me up." 

" Blake no apologies, m^ dear madam ; we havn^t waited 
at aU. Mr Sharpe Eas but just* arrived, and our number b now 
complete.* Have you every thing packed ?" 

"Packed! Why, do you tUnk we'U have rain?_had I 
better get my cloak and umbrella ? But, sure, I can go fai 
your carriage, and as I shan't be ej^osed on an outidde car, 
I won't want them." 

" My dear Mrs MoUoy, it is Uia beef I aUude to. Is ft , 

^ " The beef I What beef?" 

" Why, dear me, you surely havn*t forgotten 'that a six- 
rib mece of roast beet was to be supplied by yon ?" 

"I — declare — L-never — once — ^tnought — of it. Well, now, 
that's very odd." 

Mr Sharpe's countenance fell The discovery had been 
made too timely to please him. 

• " What's best to De done now ? I can purchase beef some- 
where as^ we go alpng, and we'U get it Pressed at Howth, in 
some cabin or another." 

«* Phwee— 00," whistled Mr Robert O'Gorman, " what 
the deuce would we do with ourselves for five or six hours, at 
the least, that sudi a piece would take to roast, without any 
thing to keep its back warm in an open cabin ? I'll teU you 
what, ma'am : give me the money, and I'll get as mudi cold 
roast beef as you like, fW)m Mulholland." 

" Who is Mulholland ?" 

" Oh, 'tis no matter ; I'U get the meat, if you want it." 

"Very well, Mr O'Gorman, do so, and you'U oblige me ; 
here is a guinea. But why not teU who MumoUahd is ?" 

Mr O'Gorman bolted, without making any reply. 

Now, the fact of the matter was simply this, that Mulhol- 
land was a sort of second-hand caterer, who purchased the 
meat that was sent unused f^om the dining-hall of Trinity 
College^ and supplied it again to sudi students as felt too 
economicaUy inclined to attend commons, and thus save 
money frmn the parental aUowances, for other, and better (?) 
uses. To this class did Mr O'Gorman sometimes belong. 

In a very, short time he re-appeared. 

"Tou were not long, Mr O'Gorman; did you succeed in 
getting a suitable piece?" 

"SuitaUe? If sixteen pounds wiU suit you, I have sot 
that; and I gave him the change of the guinea," addresang 
Mrs MoUoy, " for himself, ma'am, for his trouble in packing 
it, and the loan of the ba^et, which of course he can't ex- 
pect in reason iever to see again. Nobody would bring home 
an empty basket." >. 

" The change of the guineafor himself! Why, Mr O'G^ 
man, instead of giving mm more than he adEco, yon should 
hare 6Qt bim down in bu price, Tht chinfOoCtho| '^ 
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for himself 1 Oh! gracious ! did any one ever hear of the 
like? Oh! dear mel the change for himself I Oh! dear!" 
and in a gentle repetition or two, in an onder-tone, Mrs 
BdoUoy's snrprise died away, like a retiring edio ; for the bus- 
tle (^ departare claimed all attention now. 

It has been but' too frequently remarked, that a party of 
pleasure is seldom wholly nnembittered by pain, antd our party 
was doomed not to be an exception 'to the role ; althongn the 
point had been mooted, and the question discussed, at the first 
meeting (an erening party at Mn Harrey's), where the pre- 
liminanes were arranged, and it had been voted unanimously 
that our party should be pleasant, and agreeable, and happy, 
from the start to the return; and, fr^ther, that nothmg 
should go astray ; and that if any person shoiUd be disagree- 
i^le, he or she should be TOted out ; with fifty other resolu- 
tioift, that the secretary was unable to record, in consequence 
of the movers and seconders, the president and audience, se- 
cretary and all, talking rapidlT and vehemently together, until 
order was suddenlv restored by Mr O'Gorman (who had the 
loudest voice, and the knack of makmg himuself heard above 
any uproar, acquired by a long and regular course of practice 
in the upper gaUerr of Crow-street theatre) shoutmg out, 
" Order-r-r-r-r, ladies and gentlemen, order-r-r-r-r ! The 
rule of this sodetv is, that not moreihan sis shall speak at 
a time ; and I feel it to be my duty, madam, to call upon vou, 
for the sake of r^rilarity, to preserve this rule inviolate. 
This party of pleasure, madam, is to be a party of pleasure 
unlike all the parties of pleasure that have gone before it. 
Pleasure, madam, is to be the beginning, pleasure the middle, 
and pleasure the end of it ; and I shallconclude, madam, by 
saying, that I have the pleasure of wishing that it may be so. 

Mr O'Gorman unfortunately had not the celebrated wishing- 
oan on his head at the time. 

Mr, Mrs, and Miss Harvev, a maiden sister of Mr Harvey, 
!Mrs Molloy, Mr Sharpe, Air O'Brien, his mother and three 
sisters, Mr O'Donnell and his daughter, O'Gorman, Fitz- 
gerald, Sweeny, Costello, and two or three more College men, 
completed the muster roll of the partv. The vdiicles con- 
sbted of Mr Harvey's and Mr O'Brien's carrii^es, Ifr 
O'Donnell's jauntine-car, an outside jarvey that OA^orman 
had brought, and Im* Sharpe's gig. 

Poor John's wrist had been so sadly hurt that he could not 
attend, and the gentlemen gave every assurance to Mrs Har-' 
Tey that he would not be missed by her, they would make them- 
selves so usefuL 

Every thing was at len^^ announced to be ready. A 
basket, covert with oiled silk, swin^ng conspicuously from 
the axle-tree of the gig, rendered it unnecessary to ask Mr 
Sharpe if he had all the requisites prepared ; and Mrs Har- 
vey, naving cast the last scrutinizing glance around, gave the 
lonff-wished-for word to " take places." 

Now, all this time there were four hearts bent upon one 
object, and four heads at work planning how to attain it. 
The youngest of the Misses O'Brien was the sprighUiest girl 
of the party ; and although Miss O'Donnell might dispute the 
prize for beauty with her, the former was the most admired 
by the younj^ men upon the present occasion, and Messrs 
O'Gorman, Fitzgerald, Sweeny^, and Costello, had each re- 
solved to attach nimself to her, if possible. 

The first mentioned, who was a geinural favourite, had con- 
trived most successfully to keep near her during breakfast, 
and pretty nearly to enfl:ro8S her attention durin? the subse- 
quent time that had eUpsed previously to the discovery of 
Mrs Molloy *8 forgetfuhiess, by telling her tales of College Mfe, 
and adventures replete with wonders, that might have caused 
the renowned Sinbad the sailor himself, or Uie equally cele- 
brated Baron Munchausen, to stare, and bite the bitter nail 
of envy, while they could not withhold their meed of I4>plau8e 
fr-om one who was their master at the marvellous, aim could 
give them lessons in the sublime art of invention. 

It was Bob's anxiety to get on the road that made him ten- 
der his services in the supplying of the beef; and the certainty 
ilukt he had completel v ingratiated himself with the young lady, 
by his stories, at which she had laughed most heartily, mMe him 
feel very little uneasiness at the prospect of a few minutes' sepa- 
ration, especiaQy when she knew that he had only abseitted 
Idmself for the purpose of expediting the arrangements that 
were to give him an opportunity of catering for her amusement 
for the remainder of the day. When he returned, and saw 
her surrounded by the other three, he resolved to Ic^ them go 
on quietly, and trusted to snatch her from them by some stn^ 
t«geoi» Jiift at the last moment. 



Now, it must be confessed that Miss Kate would have much 
preferred the rattling, noisy, lying, merry, mischievous scamp, 
as her companion, to any other, because she loved laughizug^, 
and he supplied her plentifully with food for mnth ; and she 
was very well inclined, and quite resolved within herself, to 
second any bold attempt that he might make to rescue her 
firom the trio by which she was surrounded. Great was her 
diagrin to see that he took no manner of trouble about the 
matter, but lappar^itly occupied himself with the elder Mss 
Harvey. What a taste he must have ! thou|^ht she, to attach 
himself to the ofd maid of the party ; and it was with some- 
thing of pettishness that she stood, or rather jumped up, when 
the order to move was given. , Her glove fell. Fitzgerald 
and Costello stooped, or rather dashed themselves down from 
opposite sides at the same instant to secure the prize ; their 
heads came in contact, with a crash resembling that caused 
by two cracked pitchers being jolted together, and so loud as 
to astonish the nearers ; and tney recoiled from the collision 
into a sitting posture, one under the table, and the other un- 
der the piano. 

When Xantippe, the wife of that great philosopher So- 
crates, had failed in her efforts to vex him by abuse, her last 
resource was to break some article of crockery upon his head : 
it is recorded that he coolly wiped his face, which had been 
deluged by the contents, merelv sajring, *< After thunder comes 
rain. Now, I'd be bound that if we could ascertain what 
Socrates said to himself at the time, we should find that for 
all his smooth face and soft words he inwardly took some des- 
perate liberties with the heathen deities, and pitched Xan- 
tippe, crockerv, and all the makers of it, to Pluto, and all the 
infernal gods, m a hurry. However, he kept his countenance, 
which is more than. can be sud of Frank Costello, or Dick 
Fitzgerald, or of Mr Sharpe, who nearly went into convul- 
sions with laughter; indeed, to do him justice, his was not 
the only laughter, for no one could resist the excitement to 
risibility contained in the picture before them. At the first 
moment each of the gentlemen had uttered a loud exclama- 
tion savouring stronglv of impiety ; then, immediately recol- 
lecting the presence of ladies, they muttered what might have 
been supposed by the charitable to be half-suppressed prayers, 
but that their countenances were strangeljr discordant with 
pious thoughts, for each with his hand on his head, his teeth 
set, his lips apart and tightly drawn, and his eyes glaring with 
pun and vexation, sat looking, or rather grinning, uke a hyena, 
at the other. That keen sense of the ridiculous which always 
comes upon us so inopportunely, made them at length get up, 
and the condolences offered on all sides, in the most tender 
inflections of voice, but with countenances which but too 
plainly showed how great was the effort to suppress laughter, 
exdted their aneer ag^ainst one another most terribly; nor 
was it likely to be the more reacUly allayed b^ seeing Dan 
Sweeny walldng dff with the prize, the contention for which 
had caused their misfortune. It was with difficulty they could 
be kept from fighting. Leaving them to settle the matter as 
they pleased. Sweeny conducted the lady to her carriage, 
dose to which a new scene awaited them. 

On the step of the hackney jaunting-car sat O'Gorman, 
with his left foot upon his rip^ht knee, aftemately rubbing his 
shin very gently, and hugging the leg as if it was a bab^^, 
groaning, and screwing ms face into the most hideous gri- 
maces. After the scene thev had just witnessed, this was ir- 
resistible, and Miss Kate laughed long and heartily. Bob 
looked at her, made a more hideous grimace than before, 
groaned, rubbed more violently, and toen giving himself a 
most ludicrous twist, grinned, rubbed, and groaned again. 
Why— ha-ha-hal— Mr O'Gorman, what ha-ha-ha !— has 
)enedyou?" 

Oh ! ah 1 oh ! may the cU— — I beg your pardon. But, 
oh ! hif I to the — och, I mean bad luck to all wood and iron I 
Hif ! oh I I attempted to jump wa on this rascally step, when 
my foot slipped off, and down I came, scraping all the skin 
off my shin bone. Oh ! bad luck to it — to the st^, I mean." 

The manner in which he said this, made all who heard him 
laugh more, but he did not seem to be in the least degree dis- 
concerted ; and as to being angry, there was not a trace of it 
on his countenance. 

Sweeny, who prided himself upon being quite a ladies' man, 
and who was just then immensely elated at having distanced 
all his competitors, but especially O'Gorman, whose retire- 
ment from tne competition he considered to be a tadt acknow- 
led^ent of inf^ority, offered a jesting sort of condolence to 
Mfw^ and recommended him strongly to rub the injured part 
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with Tinegar, or whisky, or salt and water ; it might smart a 
Uttle at first, to be sure, and make him grin and roar some- 
what, hot it would be well in no time I But in the midst of 
haa badinage, Miss O'Brien missed her parasol, and he was 
obBged to run back to the drawing-room to look for it. 

As soon as he had disappeared within the hall door, 0*Gor- 
aian sprang to his feet, and, drawing the parasol from the 
breast of his coat, tendered it, and nis arm, to the jouTkg 
ladj, sayine, with the greatest exultation, " Hoaxed, byjineo I 
alas 1 poor Sweeny. Come, Miss Kate, your brother is so talien 
up wSh Miss O'Donnell, that he can t attend to any thing, 
or any body. Never mind your mother ; she can't bawl out at 
us, yon know ; and if she attempted to scold, she*d be voted 
out. I've got Sharpe's gig — come, jump up, and we'll have 
such a day T Oh ! but havn^ I done them all brown I Hurrah 
for Howtn, and the sky over it I Ohl you little darling," 
added he, restraining himself with considerable difficulty from 
riving her a hug and a kiss, as she laughingly complied with 
fis invitation, and seated herself with him m the cpg, just as 
Sweeny returned, protesting himself unable to find the parasol, 
'* oh, it got tired waiting for you, and came of itself. But 
I say. Sweeny, capital receipt that of yours for sore shins; 
foite cured mme in a moment — first u>pkcatlon. Hollo ! here, 
you will probably want a pocket handkerchief during the day ; 
' 111 lend you one ;" and Bob threw him his own. " I picked 
his pocket in the drawing-room," said he, turning to his de- 
Bgfated companion ; " I was determined that he should go back 
fbr something ; and here's yours, which I secured also. Now, 
then, if we follow those rumbling machines, we shall be smoth- 
ered with dust, so we had better show them the way." Chick, 
€hick--and poor Mrs O'Brien could scarcely believe her eyes 
when she saw her daughter whirl past her in a gi^ with one 
of the most incorrigible scapegraces in the University. 

He took good care that they should not be recalled, for he 
was out of sight in a twinkling ; nor did the party set a View 
of him affain until they had passed Clontarf, when tney found 
him waSing the horse quieUy, in order that they might over- 
take him. 

But I must postpone detailing the subsequent events of that 
memorable day untU the next number, having already occu- 
pied more than my duure of space. Naisi. 



SUMMER FLOWERS, 

A citizem's sonnet. 
Away with summer flow'rs, 

Twine not the wreath for me, 
Unbind the myrtle from the rose, 
And pansy, emblem of repose. 

Far let them scattered oe ; 
The best, the loveliest, let them part. 
Their very sweetness breaks my neart. 
Away with summer flow'rs. 

Let sunshine cease to glow. 
Bring back the days of sombre hue. 
And heav'n without a glimpse of blue. 

And earth in vest of snow. 
Then weave the green perfumed bough 
In fadeless verdure for my brow. 
To see the length'ning days. 

To feel the glovring hours. 
As step bv step, the smiling spring 
Steals on her bright and glorious wing. 

And strews our path inth flow'rs ; 
This may be ioy, but me it sends 
Warnings of bamshment to friends. 
Soon as the rose's bloom 

Breaks up the social tie. 
And those whom winter gather'd round 
The cheering hearth, no more are found. 

But east and west they fly ; 
Some roam the mountain, some the deep, 
But, ah 1 leave those at home to weep. 
'Midst winter's sullen blast. 

How many a friendly band 
Cheered the dark moments as they passed, 
And bid me think they fled too fast 

While circled hand in hand ; 
But summer breaks the charming spell. 
And makes me feel, I lov'd too well | 



Now, 'midst the fairest glow. 

The scene with clouds is drear. 
And empty mansions crowd the street. 
No hand to beckon, eye to greet. 

Or friendly voice to cheer ; 
The colony of love is shaken. 
And summer leaves our hall forsaken ! 

Away, then, summer flowers 1 

Thou glowing rose, awav ! 
Come let me wreathe the gloomy bowers 
With cypress bathed in stormy showers, 

Where sunbeams never stray ; 
But let the flow'r of sxoiry crest 
Impart its dullness to ray breast. 



EQUIVOCAL GENTLEMEN. 
EauiTOCJLL Gentlemen I Pray, who are they ? Why, they 
are rather a curious class of persons. But if you are in the 
habit of noting character, we rather think yon must kiM>w 
them. They are to be seen in every city, and aimoet in erery 
town. 

The equivocal gentleman has, in general manner and bear- 
ing, and, as far as a very limited exoiequer viill allow, in dress 
also, a curious smack of the real gentleman about him« of 
whom he is, alto|^ther, a sort of amusing caricature. Wm 
pretensions are high, very high, and, conscious of the doubt- 
fulness of his claims, always noisy and obtrusive. He en- 
deavours to bully the world mto respect for him. But it wcm't 
do. When he turns his back, the world winks one of its eyes, 
and says, with a knowing smile, *' that's a queer sort of chap." 
It does'nt, in fact, know what to make of him— how to class 
him. It has, however, a pretty good notion that, with all the 
equivocal g^tleman's pretension, he has by no means an 
unlimited command of the circulating medium. 

And this is not an incorrect notion. Scarcity of funds is, 
in truth, at the bottom of all the equivocal gentleman's <Kffi- 
culties, as, indeed, it is of almost all those ofevery body else. 
He, however, may be emphatically said to be bom of a war- 
fare between his poverty and " gentility." 

It b, of course, in the matter of dress that the eqaivoeal 
eentleman is most anxious to establish his claim to be consi- 
dered a genuine article ; and it is in this matter, too, that hb 
peculiar position in the world b made most manifest ; dress 
being in hb particular case, as it b less or more in all others, 
a strongly marked and faithful expression of character. 

The struggle here, then, to keep matters right, b dreadfbL 
None but himself knows how oreadAil — ^none but himsdf 
knows the thousand shifts and expedients he b compelled to 
have recourse to, to maintain appearances in thb most im- 
portant and most troublesome department. 

First, of the hat. It b amerciless and unfeeling hat ; for it 
is obstinately hastening to decay, though it well knows that its 
sorely perplexed owner does not know where on earth to get 
another. See what a watdiing and tending it requires to keep 
it trom. beooming absolutely unfit fbr the public ere, as tiie 
headpiece of a gentleman I Why, the watcning ana tending 
of a new-born infant b nothing to it. 

Consider how carefully it must be examined round and roond 
every morning, that no new outward symptom of decay has 
made itself numifest. Consider the brushing, the smoothing 
down, the inking of comers and rims, the coaxing and whee£ 
lin^, by softly squeeiing it thb way, and gently pulling it that, 
to mduce it to keep as near as possible to its orighial shs^ 
Nay, desperate attempts may sometimes be dete<^ied to nuuce 
it assume yet a smarter form, in defiance of decay and di- 
li^idation. 

Then, there b the stock. Stitching and inking again^ wHh 

careful daily supervision. Then there is But we need 

enlarge no nirther on thb part of our subject. 

But, mark, reader I every thing about the equivocal gentle- 
man b not in thb state of seediness. He would not be the 
equivocal gentleman at all, if thb were the case. Some of 
the particmars of hb outward man are good — in fact, stylish — 
and it b thb incongruity that makes him out, that makes 
him what he b, and vi^di so much pussies you to dass hfim 
when you see him. 

The emdvocal gentleman abomig manages to have one or 
two of the component parts of his dress of unimpeachable 
quality, but never can manage to have the whole in tms pahay 
state. There Is always something wrong— something Mew 
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par; and, we maj add, generally something ontre, absurd, or 
extravagant. Perfect consUtencj and propriety in dress he 
never can attain, and perhaps would not, if he could ; for 
one of the most marked featnres of his character is a craring 
after singularity, in the art and fashion of his habiliments. 

Orerlooking himself what partial deficiencies there may be 
IB this dcpartaient of his entire man, and thinking that the 
world will overlook them too, the equivocal gentleman affects 
the *' bang up." He is not content with desiring to impress 
beholders wnh the idea of his being merely a respectable sort 
of person : he desires much more than this. They must take 
him, if not certainly for a lord, at least for some great per- 
•onage— for a a h e does not hims^, in fact, well Imow 
what — ^for a mysterious, indeterminate somebody, of myste- 
rious and indeterminate consequence. 
■ There are two or three points in which the equivocal gen- 
tleman displays a very remarkable degree of ingenuity. One 
of these consists in the dexterity with which he not only con- 
ceals defects of dresa, but converts them into positive ele- 
ganoies. Thus, if he have to button up for want of a clean 
shirt, he contrives, by the very smart way in which he does 
it, to make it appear not only to be matter of mere choice or 
ftincy, but, in fact, by much the ffenteeler thing. 

But. it is in the enacting of diaracter that the equivocal 
gentleman particularly shines. 

Not havmg either the cash or the credit necessary to en- 
able him to fl^ajpt his dress to his identity, he is compelled to 
adapt his identity to his dress. In other words, placine, for 
the reason alluded to, little or no influence over the shape, 
foshion, or quality of hb clothes, but being obliged to conform 
to circumstances in this matter to a most unpleasant extent — 
to wear, in short, whatever he can most conveniently get — 
he is driven to the expedient of adiqiting his character to the 
particular description of dress he may be wearing at the time. 
Thus, if it is a short coat, he probably enacts the country 

ritleman, or sporting diaracter ; if a braided surtout, then 
is a mflitary man ; if he b driven to hide the deficiencies 
of his other garments by a cloak, he adds a cloth cap with 
tasseb, fHssles up his whbkers, and comes forth a rolish 
count ; and so on of other varieties of dress. 

In person the equivocal gentleman is stout and robust, 
his age somewhere about forty. He is bushy- whiskered, and 
affects a swaggering, bold, off-hand manner, talks large to 
waiters, and looks with edifying ferocity on every body. 

This rabidness of disposition on the part of die equivocal 
gentleman proceeds partly from hb habit of attempting to 
bally the world into a high opinion of hb consequence, and 
partly fi^om the irritation proauced by a constant dread that 
the world suspects the true state of hb case. It b thus partly 
affected, partly real. 

Being always miserably short of funds, the equivocal gen- 
tleman is necessarily much circumscribed in his enjoyments ; 
aad thb u particularly unfortunate, for he has a very keen 
relish for the good dungs of this life. He likes good living, 
good drinlung, good every thing ; but cruel fate has denied 
3iem to him, except in very limited quantities, and on very 
rare oocasions. If he even gets them at all, it is by mere 
chance, mafre casual accident. Occasionally it is by an effort 
of ingenuity, through which he has contrived, by some m^s- 
terioQS means or other, to get possession of a little of the dr- 
onlating medium. 

And pray, then, what ts the equivocal gentleman ? What 
^ he in reanty, and what does he do ? How does he support 
himself? Why, friend, these questions are a vast deal easier 
put than answered. 

Just now, the equivocal gentleman is doin^ nothing — ^lite- 
rally and absolutely nothing. He was something or other at 
one time; but at this moment, and for many years past, he 
has pursued no calling whatever. The equivocal gentleman, 
in snort, b a gentleman of shifts and expedients. He has a 
little world of hb own, in which he manoeuvres for a living. 
Being ratfauer respectably connected, his friends occasionafly 
remit him small sums, and these god-sends, few and far be- 
tween, and his own ingenuity, are all he has to depend upon. 

The equivocal geoUeman, notwithstanding the dashy ap- 
pearance he Mins at, and the large style in which he speaks, 
M, we are sorry to say it, a bit of a ro«ue in grain, and a 
good deal of one in practice : he is, in short, somewhat of a 
scamp, partly f^rom circumstances, and partly from the na- 
tural bent of hb genius, which b ever urging him to take the 
shortest cuts towards the objects he desires to possess. He is, 
ip ^th» # sort of human mrd of prey ; tailors, boQtmakers, 



and lodging-house keepers, being his favourite quarries, and 
the class who, therefore, suffer most fh>m hb non-paying pro« 
pensities. On one or other of these he is ever and anon 
pouncing, and woe be to them if he once gets th^n within his 
clutches : he will leave his mark, be sure, if he does. 

The tailor, the bootmaker, and the lodging-house keeper, 
again, knomng that he b their natural enemy-— and as well do 
they know him for this, as the small bird does the hawk^.stand 
in great awe of him ; they have an instinctive dread of him, 
ana put themselves in a posture of defence the moment they 
see him. 

Our equivocal gentleman, in truth, lives in a constant state 
of warfare simOar to this with the whole worid—not open 
hostility, perhaps, but lurking, secret aversion. The world 
looks shyly and doubtfully on him, and b$ looks fier^y msd 
ax^grily on the world in return. 

Amongst the two or three little foibles by wbidt the equi- 
vocal gentleman b dbtin^ubhed, is a rather urfjent propen- 
sity to strong drink. He is, in fact, pretty considerahly db- 
sipated, as the florid or brick-red face on which hb luxuriant 
wnbkers vegetate, but too plainly indicates. He b not, in- 
deed, always drunk ; for his very limited command of means 
keeps him, on the whole, pretty sober ; but he gets drunk 
when he can, and no gentleman can de more, nor can more be 
reasonably expected of him. 

The equivocal gentleman b a man of refined tastes, aad 
hence it is that he patronizes the drama. He b a great play- 
goer. On such occasions he figures in the sixpenny galiery ; 
and here he has a difficult part to play, as difficult as any on 
the stage. He has to make it appear to the gods, who won- 
der to see so fine a gentleman amongst them, whjf he has come 
to such a place, and at the same time to parry the very na- 
tural condnsion, that it proceeds from a limited excheouer, 
which he must on no account permit to be presumed for a 
modient. 

The way he manages this very ticklbh pcnnt b this : — he 
assumes a look at once dig^nified and supercilious, which lode 
b meant to impress you with the belief^ that hb being in the 
shilling gallery, which he generally enters at the half-price, 
is a mere frealc, a whim of one who oould have gone to the 
boxes had he chosen — ^that he has come where he b, just to 
see what sort of a place it b, what effect the actors and the 
scenery have wnen seen from such a dbtance. 

To confirm thb impression, the equivocal gentleman never 
sits down in the gallery : this would look like preme^tated 
economy. He stands, uierefore, during the whole time of the 
performance, and stands aloof, too, from the ragamuffin an- 
dience, with hb arms folded on his breast, and an expression 
of awful maiesty on hb brow. 

Reader, do you know the equivocal gentleman now ? We 
are sure you do. That*s he there ! see — that odd-looking per- 
sonage with the battered drab hat, the flashy surtout, the 
shabby stock, the fashionable vest crossed bv a Germ^ silver 
chain, the questionable small-clothes, and the large patch on 
hb left boot. 

IRISH PROVERBS. 
Ths proverbs and moral sayings of a nation have always been 
consiaer^ to possess a remarkable interest, not only on ac- 
count of the practical wisdom embodied m them, but for the 
insight which to a great extent they afford into dM peculiar 
character and habits of thought of'^the people to whom they 
belong. Wisdom, it b true, b essentially the same in aU 
countries, but the expression of it must vary according to 
the temperament ana modes of thinking whidi are found to 
characterise the people of different nations ; and hence the 
proverbs of every people have been deemed worthy of preser- 
vation, as well for purposes of conqiarison as for their own 
intrinsic value. If, however, there be any nation the prorerbs 
of whidi remain almost wholly unknown to the people of tke 
British isluids generally, it b the Irish, of whose popular say- 
ings no spedm^is have ever been given in an English dress, 
except a collection of about eighty, which were contribnted lo 
the first volume of the Dublin Penntf Journal by our able and 
estimable friend Mr O'Donovan, who well observes, that ** a 
perfect list of the proverbs of any people b, as it were, an in- 
dex to the national character, or the dements of the moral 
notions, customs, and manners of a people.** A vast body of 
such characteristic popular wisdom still remains hidden la the 
obscurity of its original vernacular form, and we trust that 
we shidl render our r^ers an acceptably service In preseiit* 
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iiig ihe.u iroiu time to time with translated portions, accom- 
panied b^ tl^e orig^inal Irish, which we are equally anxious to 
preserve. 

1. 
|:C4]lfl lt))De !)A bU||lbe tf)0|l 

^4|iii co)fi t)4 nul 6un) -Dlije 
peAitfi ve^t be43 rr t;e4T)n lojt) 
1)4 ve^t n)Oii n bc454t) b|D 
Gentleness is better than riolent anger. 
Compromising is better than going to law. 
A small house and a plentiful store 
An better thanja Urge house and little food. 

2. 

JOtijAu 5ta>|i 43 11646 

x>o bc)ii riD i)C)ibc|OD 4]i4 deiU 
X)eine4n») 'ouine le lj)on)4X> slojii 
Sp4j'oe4t) 'Don <ioj|i peji) 

Too much talkativeness in a man 
Barings his good sense into disrepute ; 
Because a man by a superfluity of words 
Only detracts from the force of truth. 

3. 
D) t;]ioirtje'6c 4t) lot 4i) e4U 
t)j cfiojrrjere 4t) €e^6 4 rni<iij 
ni tifioirrjcoe 4n <i40|i4 4 IjoUni) 
'rr)l viiome-oe 4t) doUnt) c)4ll 

The lake is not incumbered by the swan. 
The steed is not incumbered by its bridle. 
The sheep is not incumbered by its wool. 
Nor is the body incumbered by good sense. 

4.' 

45 4 njbj-C cuiD 43ur rpriej* 
Se4rib 3I011 At) ve ^)or loitjrtj 
buoorcjODt) XK) l4bii4»)i) re 

Sweet is' the voice of every man 
Who possesses means and affluence ; 
• But harsh is the voice of the indigent man; 
His language seems topsy-turvy. 

5. 

D4d bii4i'6e4|i*4 bix) 1)4 'O40)r)e 4]t ii)]ie4|5b4|Tb lo|j) 

•r4T) U4)3 -04 l|0T)4'6 X>)Ob 30 ft)e)l)JC r^T) lo 

D) lu4)t:e rot) d|ll 4t) |:jot;4Ut:u)|i|tte 'oeiieojl 

04 41) Ill4)tte4|l 31tO)'6c no 4!) 1)40) 1 641) le)t))b b)3 

013 
How much do people sorrow for their want of possessions. 
And the grave meanwhile filled with them often in the day ! 
Not sooner to the cemetery goes the emaciated invalid 
Than the robust and brave man, or the new-born infant. 



INTERESTING TRIAL. 
The following account of an extraordinary criminal trial 
which took place in Hertfordshire in the year 1628, we have 
extracted from Reillys Dublin News Letter of the 16th of 
Aueust 1740. It was published for the first time in London 
in uxe preceding year (1739) by Dr Rawlinson, who had dis- 
covered it among the papers of the eminent lawyer. Sir John 
Maynard, formerly one of the Lords Commissioners of the 
Great Seal of England. 

'* The case, or rather history of a case, Ihat happened in 
the county of Hertford, I thought good to report here, though 
it happened in the fourth year of King Charles the First, 
that the memory of it may. not be lost by miscarriage of my 
papers, or otherwise. I wrote the evidence that was given, 
which I and others ^d hear ; and I wrote it exactly accord- 
ing to what was deposed at the trial, at the bar of the King's 
Bench, namely, 

Johan Norkott, wife of Arthur Norkott, being murdered, 
the question was. How she came by her death ? The coro- 
ner's inquest on view of the body, and depositions of Mary 
Norkott, John Okeman, and Agnes his wife, inclined to 
find J<^utt Norkott feh deu; for they informed thft coro- 



ner and jury that she was found dead in her bed, the knife 
sticking in the floor, and her throat cut : That the night 
before she went to bed with her diild, her husband being ab- 
sent, and that no other person after snoh tune as she wms 
gone to bed came into tne house, the examinants lying In 
the outer room, and. they must needs have seen er known if 
any stranger had come in. Whereupon the hiry gave in to 
the coroner their yerdict, that she was felo de m; bat aner- 
wards, upon rumour among the neighbourhood, and their ob- 
servation of divers circumstanoes, which manifested that she 
did not, nor, according to those oironmstanoee, oould poeaiUy 
murder herself, thereupon the jury, whose verdict was not 
yet drawn into form by the coroner, desired the ooron«r tiiat 
the body, which was buried, might be taken up ont of tim 
grave, which the coroner assents to ; and thirty days after 
her death, she was takoi up in the presence of the jnry and 
a great number of the people : whereupon the jury choigMl 
their verdict. The persons being triea at Hertford assizee, 
were acouitted; but so much against the evidence, that Jndg« 
Hervey let fall his opinion that it'were better an appeal were 
brought, than so foul a murder escape unpunished. And 
Pas(£a 4 Car., they were tried on the appeal, iHiioh was 
brought by the young diild, against his father, grandmother, 
and aunt, and her husband CNceman. And beGuise the evi- 
dence*was so strange, I took exact and particular notice, and 
it was as follows : — 

After the manner above mentioned related, an ancient 
and g^ave person, minister to the parish where the fkot was 
committed (being sworn to give evidence according to eos- 
tom), deposed, that the body being taken up outof thegraye 
thirty days aAer the party s deau, and lying on the grass, 
and the four defendants present, they were required each of 
them to touch the dead body. Okeman's wife fell upon her 
knoos, and prayed God to show a token of her innocency, or 
to some such purpose ; her very words I have forgot. The 
appellees did touch the dead biody ; whereupon the brow of 
the dead, which was before a livid and carrion colour (that 
was the verbal expression intermims of the witness), began to 
have a dew or gentle sweat arise on it, which increased 
by degrees till the sweat ran down in drops on the fkoe ; the 
brow turned and changed to a lively ana freah ooloar, and 
the dead opened one of her eyes and shut it again ; and this 
opening of the eye was done three several times. She Hko- 
wise thrust out tne ring or marriage finger three times, and 
pulled it in again, and the finger dropjMd blood from it on 
the grass. 

Sir Nicholas Hide, Chief Justice, seeming to doubt the evi- 
dence, asked the witness, Who saw this besides you ? 

Witness — I cannot swear what others saw ; but, my Lord, 
(said he) I do believe the whole company saw it ; and if it 
had been thought a doubt, proof would have been made of 
it, and many would have attested with me. 

Then the witness observing some admiration in th« audi- 
tors, he spoke further. My Lord, I am minister of the 
parish, ana have long known all the parties, but never had 
any occasion of displeasure agamst any of them, nor liad to 
do with them, or they with me, but as I was minister. The 
thing was wonderful to me; but I have no int^est in the 
matter but as called upon to testify the truth J have done. 

This witness was a very reverend person, and, as I gueacsod, 
was about seventy years of age ; his testimony was aeHyffi*ed 
gravely and temperately, but to the great admiration of the 
auditory. Whereupon applying himself to the Chief Justice, 
he said : — 

My Lord, my brother, here present, is minister of the next 
parish ac^acent, and I am assured saw all done that I have 
affirmed. 

Therefore that person was also sworn to give evidence, 
and did depose in every pohit — ^to the sweating of the brow, 
the change of its colour, opening of the eye, and the thrice 
motion of the finger, and drawing it in agam. Only the first 
witness added, that he himself dipped his finger in the blood 
which came fh)m the dead body, to examine it, and he sworn 
he believed it was blood. 

I conforred afterwards with Sir Edmund Powell, barrister- 
at-law, and others, who all concurred in the observation. For 
myself, if I were upon oath, I can depose that these depositions, 
especially of the first witness, are truly reported in substanee. 

The other evidence was given against the prisoners, namdy. 
the grandmother of the plaintiff, and agamst Okeman ano 
his wife ; that they confessed that they lay in the next room 
to the dead person that night, and that none eame into tiie 
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) tall they fouad her dead the next morning ; therefore, 
if she did not mnrder herself, they mnst be the murderers. 
To that end farther proof was made. 

First — That she lay in a composed manner in her bed, the 
bed-dothes nothing at all disturbed, and her child by her in 
bed. 

Secondly — Her thipat cut from ear to ear, and her neck 
broken ; and if she first cut her throat, she could not break 
ho* neck in the bed, nor contra. 

Thirdly — There was no blood in the bed, saving there was 
a ^cture of blood on the bolster whereon her head lay ; but 
no substance of blood at all. 

Fourthly — From the bed's head there was a stream of 
blood on tlM floor, whidi ran along till it ponded in the bend- 
ings of the floor to a yery great quantity ; and there was 
also another stream of blood on the floor at the bed's feet, 
which ponded also on the floor to another ereat quantity, but 
no oonUnuance or communication of blood of eitner of these 
two places from one to the other, neither upon the bed ; so 
that she bled in two places severally. And it was deposed, 
tumin||^ up the mat of the bed, there were clots of congealed 
blood m toe straw of the mat underneath. 

Fifthly — The bloody knife was found in the morning stick- 
ing in the floor a g^ood distance from the b^ ; but the point 
of the knife as it stuck was towards the bed, and the haft 
from the bed. 

Lastly — There was a print of the thumb and four fingers 
of the left hand. 

Sir Nicholas Hide, Cluef Justice, said to the witness — 
How can you know the print of a left hand from the print of 
a right hand in such a case ? 

Witness — My Lord, it is hard to describe ; but if it please 
that honourable judge to put his left hand upon your left 
hand, you cannot possibly place your right hand in the same 
posture. Which being done, and appearing scf, the defend- 
ants had time to make thdr defence, but gave no eyidence to 
any purpose. 

The jury dmarted from the bar, and, retuminr, acquitted 
Okeaan, and round the other three guilty; who being seve- 
rally demanded what they could sav why judgment should 
not be pronounced, said, ' Nothing ; but each of them said, 
* I did not do it, I did not do it.' 

JudgflMot was given, and the grandmother and the hus- 
band ezeooted ; but the aunt had the privilege to be spared 
eseoution, beinf with child. 

I inquired, did they confess any thing at their execution ; 
bnt tbey did not, as I was told." 



JACK JOHNSTONE. 
Tbb times are sadly changed in Ireland as regards the drama, 
and the enjoyments of its lovrav, since the days when Jack 
Johnstoae used to delija^ht his thousands of hearers, in old 
" Crow street," with his melodious warblings of Lrish mdo- 
diea, and his never-to-be-equalled touches o^ Iri£^ humour and 
merriment. It can never be questioned that he was the truest 
painter of Irish chairacter that ever Uved. There was no 
trait to be found throughout, its extensive range, from the ac- 
complished gentleman to the unlettered peasant, that he was 
not equally master of, and which he did not depict with equal 
spirit and viridness ; and this always in such a way as to 
make us pleased with the picture' of ourselves, and acknow- 
ledge its truth, while we laughed at its strange and often lu- 
dicrous peculiarities. There was nothing in Jack Johnstone's 
personation that Irishmen would ever fed ashamed of, or that 
they would not yrillingl^ allow to go forth to the world at 
large as fisithful delineations of their eccentricities and faults, 
as well as of their drolleries and virtues ; and hence not only 
is tke memory of this genuine Irish comedian honoured by 
tboao of the last generaBon, who were his cotemporaries, but 
his reputation as an actor has even descended with lustre to 
our own times. So should it for ever live ; and in this desire 
of coBtributing o«r humble assistance towards perpetuating 
his menynry, we are induced to present our readers with a 
short biographical notice of bis career, which we are sure will 
not bo displeasing to the young, while it will hardly fail to re- 
viv* Joyous recoUections of Mppj ^7* ^ ^^ mmds o( our 
readers of more advanced years. 

Mr John Henry Johnstone was bom at Tipperary in 1750, 
and was the son of a small but respectable fanner, having a 
laigo liMDily. At the early age of 18 he enlisted into a regi- 
t^IrisA dragoonsi then atationed at Clomneli comnuuukd 



by Colonel Brown. Being smitten with the charms of a neigh- 
bouring farmer's daughter, Johnstone used to scale the bar- 
rack-wall after his comrades had retired to their quarters, for 
the purpose of serenading his mistress, having a remarkably 
sweet and flexible voice. He always returned, however, and 
was ready at parade the following morning. He was much 
esteemed throughout the regiment for a native lively turn of 
mind, and pecSiarly companionable qualities. Two of his 
comrades (who had found out the secret of his nocturnal visi* 
tations) scaled the wall after him, and discovered him on his 
knee singing a plaintive Irish ditty beneath the window of his 
inamorata. They instantly returned to quarters, and were 
quickly followed by Johnstone. Th^ seijeant of the conmany 
to which he belonged eventually became acquainted wit£ the 
circumstance, but never apprised the colonel of the fact. 
Shortly after, Colonel Brown had aparty of particular friends 
(fining with him, whom he was most anxious to entertain*: he 
inquired what soldier throughout the regiment had the best 
voice, and the palm of merit was awarded by the seneant- 
major to Johnstone. The colonel sent for him, and he at- 
tended the summons, overwhelmed with apprehension that hla 
absence from quarters had reached his commander's ears. He 
was soon relieved, however, on this point, and attended the 
party at the time appointed. The first song he sane was a 
hunting one, which obtained much applause, although he la- 
bouredunder great trepidation. The colonel said that he had 
heard he exceUed in Irish melodies, and bade Johnstone sine 
one of his favourite love songs. His embarrassment increased 
at this order; but after takmg some refreshment, he sang the 
identical ditty with which he had so often serenaded his mis- 
tress, in such a style of pathos, feeling, and taste, as perfectly 
enraptured his auoitors. Having completely regainea his seli- 
possession, he delight^ the company with several other songs* 
which all received unqualified approbation. 

The next day Colonel Brown sent for him and sounded his 
inclination for the stage. Johnstone expressed his wishes fa- 
vourably on the point, but hinted the extreme improbability 
of his success, from want of experience and musical knowledge. 
The colonel overcame his objections, and granted him his ms- 
charge, with a highly recommendatory letter to his particular 
friend Mr Ryder, then manager of tne Dublin theatre, who 
engaged Johnstone at two guineas a-week for three years, 
which, after his first appearance in Lionel, was immeoiately 
raised to four (a high salary at that time in Dublin). His 
fame as a vocalist gathered like a snow-ball, and he penormed 
the whole range of youiig singing lovers with pre-eminent eclat. 

Our hero next form^ a matrimonial alliance with a Misa 
Poitier, daughter of Colonel Poider, who had then the com- 
mand of the military depot at Kilmainham gaoL This lady 
being highly accomplished, and possessing a profound know- 
ledge of music, imparted to her husband the secrets of the 
science, and made nim a finished singer. 

Macklin having the highest opinion of Johnstone's talent, ad^ 
vised him to try the metropolitan boards, and wrote a letter to 
Mr Thomas Harris, of Covent-garden, who, on the arrival of 
Johnstone and his wife, immediately engaged them for three 
years, at a weekly salary of £14, £16, and £18. Johnstone 
made his first appearance in London on the 3d October 1 783, in 
his old character of Lionel, and made a complete hit, fully sus- 
taining the ten years' reputation he had acquired on the Dublin 
stage. After remaining several years at Uovent-garden, and 
finmng his voice not improving with time, he formed the admi- 
rable policy of taking to Irish parts, which were then but very 
inadequately filled. His success was beyond example; his 
native humour, rich brogue, and fine voice for Irish ditties, 
carried all before him. In fact, he was the only actor who 
could personate with the utmost effect both the patrician and 
plebeian Irishman. He next performed at the Haymarket, 
Deing one of those who remonstrated with the proprietors of 
Covent-garden in 1801, against their new regulations. In 
1803, he visited his friends m Dublin, where martial law being 
then in force, on account of Emmett's rebellion, the company 
performed in the day-time. On his return to London his wira 
died, and he afterwards married Miss Boulton, the daughter of 
a wine-merchant, by whom he had Mrs Wallack, who with 
her children succeeded to the bulk of his large property. In the 
records of the stage no actor ever approached Johnstone in 
Irish characters. Sir Lucius O'Trigger, Callaghan O'Bral- 
laghan. Major O'Flaherty, Teague, Tully (the Irish gar- 
dener), and Dennis Brulgruddery, were pourtrayed by hktt hi 
the most exquisite colours. In fact, they stood alone to UH* 
city of nature and orig^inal merit. 
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* Mr Johnstone died in his house in Tavistock^treet, Covent- 
garden, on the 96th December 1829, at the adranoed age of 
MTenty-dg'ht years, and his remains were interred in a yatdt 
nnder the cnnrch of St Pan], Covent-garden, near the eastern 
mgle of the diorch. His will was proved in Doctors'-Com- 
■tons, and probate granted under £12,000 personal property. 
Bnoioor gave Johnstone the credit of being worth £40,000 or 
dSOjOOO. He left a gold snuff-box and a ring to each of his 
executors, Mr George Robins and Mr O'Reilly : a ring to his 
friend Mr Jobting, of the Adelphi ; and a ring to Mr Dimn, the 
treasurer of Drury-lane ; ana as the latter gentleman was a 
ttaondi disciple of Isaac Walton, Johnstone left him all his 
fishing-tackle. To a female servant who nursed him during 
the ^Mt eight or ten years of his life, he bequeathed an annuity 
of £50 a-year. The remainder, with the exception of a legacy 
of £500 to Mrs Vining, was left to the children of hb daugh- 
ter, Mrs Wallaok. 



AMUSEMENTS—MUSIC. 
Iir erery community there mu$t be pleasures, relaxations, and 
means of agreeable excitement ; and if innocent ones are not 
ftnuished, resort will be had to criminal. Man was made to 
tnjoy as well as to labour ; and the state of society should be 
aoapted to this principle of human nature. France, especially 
before the roToiution, has been represented as a singularly 
temperate country ; a fact to be explained, at least in part, 
by tne constitutional cheerfulness of that people, and by the 
preTalenee of simple and innocent gratifications, especially 
among the peasantry. Men drink to excess very often to 
shake off depression, or to satisfy the restless thirst for agree- 
able excitement, and the.^e motives are excluded in a cheerful 
eommunity. A gloomy state of society, in which there are 
fWw innocent recreations, may be expected to abound in drunk- 
enness, if opportunltioH are afforded. The savage drinks to 
exQQSS because his hours of sobriety are dull ana unvaried ; 
be«uise, in losing the consciousness of his condition and his 
existenoe, he loses little which he wishes to retain, ^he labour- 
ing das<es are most exposed to intemperance, because they 
have at present few other pleasurable excitements. A man 
who, after t^il, has resources of blameless recreation, is less 
tempted than .other men to seek self-oblivion. He has too 
many of the pleasures ^f a man to take up with those of a 
brute. Thus the enoouragement of rimple, innocent enjoy- 
ments, is an imnortant means of temperance. 

These remarks show the importance of encouraging the 
efforts which have commenced among us, for sprei^ng the 
aooomplishmeot of music through our whole community. It 
ii now proposed that this shalT.be made a regular branch in 
o«r sdiools ; und every friend of the people must wish success 
to the experiment. I am not now called to speak of all the 
good influences of music, particularly of the strength which it 
may and ought to give to the religious sentiment, and to all 
pinre and cenerons emotions. R^arded merely as a refined 
pleasure, vt has a favourable bearing on public morals. Let 
taste and skill in this beautiful art be spread among us, and 
erery family will have a new resource. Home will je^ain a new 
attraction. Social intercourse will be more dieer&l, and an 
huioceDt pobUc amusement will be fUmished to_ the commu- 
■ity. Pwklio amusements, bringing multitudes' together to 
kindle with one emotion, to share the same innocent joy, have 
a hnraanixing influence ; and among these bonds of societyper- 
haps no one produces so much unmixed good as music. What 
a nihiess of^ ei\joyment has our Creator placed within our 
reach, by surrounding us with an atmosphere which may be 
shaped mto sweet sounds I And yet this eoodness is almost 
lost upon us, through want of culture of Uie organ by which 
this provision is to be enjoyed. — Dr Channing^ Addr€$$ on 
Ttrnperanet. 

Chitbohtabds. — Formerly (says Captain Grose) few per- 
fons diose to be buried on the north side of a churdi ; the 
original reason was this : in the times when the Roman Catho- 
Ke religion prevailed, it was customary, on seeing the tomb- 
stone or grave of a friend or acquaintance, to put up a prayer 
for their aonl, which was held to be very efficacious. As the 
eoomoa entranoe into most churches was either at the west 
end or on the south side of the churdi, persons buried on the 
B^rth eide esc^ed the notice of their friends, and thereby lost 
the benefit of their prayers. This becoming a kind of refuse 
ffoty enly Tery poor, or persons guilty of some offsnce, were 



buried there : persons who, actuated by lunacy, had destroyed 
themselves, were buried on this side, and sometimes out of the 
east and west directions of the other graves. This is said to 
be alluded to in Hamlet, where he bids the mive-digger cut 
Ophelia's grave straight. The same was <£served whh re> 
spect to persons who were executed. Observe the yew-tree ; 
in many diurdivards they are of a prodigious sise. 8oi^ 
have supposed that yew-trees were planted in dinrchyards in 
order to supply the parish with bow staves, but more probably 
it was from the yew being an evergreen, and conveying an 
allusion to the immortality of the soul, and therefore oonai- 
dered as a ftmereal plant. This reason is likewise given fbr 
the use of rosemary and rue ; but, probably, these were car- 
ried -to prevent any infection from the open grave on a near 
approacn to the coffin. 

Romantic Marriaqe — William, the seoond Visoouit Asb- 
brook, when very young, and residing with his family iif the 
county of Kilkenny, was captivated with the beanty of an 
Irish peasant girl, named £!lizabeth Ridge, who was in tlie 
habit of punting a ferrv-boat across a stream in the viduty 
of CasUe Durrow. The love-sick youth took every oppor- 
tunity of enjoying the sodety of the rasdnating water-nymnli. 
but carefully concealed his passion from his parents. He 
held at that time an ensip^*8 commission in a regiment whioh 
was quartered in the neighbourhood, but he was as yet toe 
young to think of matrimony ; nor was the object of ms love 
either old enough, or sufficiently educated, to become his wife. 
She had been reared among the Irish peasants, had been on- 
used to shoes or stockings, was scarcely acquainted with tlie 
EngUsh language, and was .wholly unimbnned in matters oi 
the world ; yet the young ensign ianded, that, notwithstand- 
ing these disadvantages,' he could perceive in her an ^titode 
of mind, and soundness of intellect^ united with great sweet- 
ness of temper, in addition to her personal attractions. Un- 
der Uiese circumstances, he conceived the. romantic idea of 
pladng her under the su^rintendehce of some reepeotable 
female, capable of rendering her, through the .inflnenoe of 
education, a suitable lissodate. The'lovefy ferry-giri waa 
accordingly removed to the house of a lady, i^ere our hero, 
who had meantime been promoted to the rank of captain, oc- 
casionally visited her, ana marked from time to time, with all 
the enthusiasm of a romantie lover, her ramd progress im va- 
rious poKte accomplishments. Elisabeth Ridge remained im 
this situation for three years, when the lanse of time, as well 
as some domestic occurrences, enabled Captain Flower, im 
1766, to reap the reward of his constancy and honourable 
conduct. And thus the blushing daughter of the Emerald 
Isle became ultimately the Viscountess Ashbrook, and lady of 
that castle beneath whose walls her early, charms had, nke 
the rays of the rising sun, beamed for a tune unnoticed, only 
to become more effiiugent and more admired. By the Vis- 
count she had several sons and daughters ; among the fVirmer, 
the present Viscount ; among the latter, the mother of the 
present Lady WetherelL 

The Irish in the rdgn of Queen Elizabeth are •epresemted 
by many as quitg ignorant and barbarous. Read the letters 
of thdr chiefs to the Spaniards in the Paeata Hihtrma^ and 
judge for yourself.— Dr Brown9, F,T,C,D, 

Irish Volubility A conversation with a young Irish- 
man, of good natural abilities (and among no race of men are 
those abuities more general)* is like a forest walk ; in whioh, 
while you are delighted with the healthy fresh air and the 
green unbroken turf, you must stop at every twentieth step 
to extricate yourself from a briar. You acknowledge that 
you have been amused, but that you rest willingly, and that 
you would rather not take the same walk on the morrow. — 
Landor, 

No man is free from fear ; he is not who says he never feels 
it ; he fear » to be thought a coward ; and, whether we treniUs 
before a sword or a supposition, it is alike fear I 

The power of ei\}oying the harmless and reaeonable plea- 
sures ot life is not only essential to a man*s happiness, but an 
mdication of several valuable qualities, both of the heart and 
the head, which can hardly exist without it. 
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THE RED MEN OF AMERICA.—Fibst Article. 



It y a melancbolT troth that this most interesting portion of 
the hnnuui race is rapidly disappearing from the sarfaoe of 
tlM aarth. War, its mnrderous effects centupled by the de- 
ttmetiTe weapons acquired from the white man — disease 
ia now and tmble forms, to the treatment of which their 
i^asflB skill, and materia medica, equaUr simple, are wholly 
inootopotimt famine, the consequence of their sadly changed 
luikitfl» of the Intemperance and wastefulness, substituted by 
ihm iatidiow arta of the trader for the moderation and fore* 



sight of their happier fathers-^the Tioes, In short, and tka 
encroachments of civilization, all and each in its turn are hlot<r 
ting out tribe after tribe from the records of humanity ; and 
the time is fast approaching when no Red man will remain, to 
guard or to mourn over the tombs of his fathers. 

The conviction of this truth is become so deenly felt, that 
more than one effort has been made, and is malc&r, to pre* 
serve some memento of this ill-treated people. We are not 
so much rabing onr own feeble Toice hi the serrioe, as attM^ 
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in^ a recoili of what others hare done ; bat so mach has been 
oflectM, attd so sealoos hare been the exertions made to rescue 
the memory, at least, of these dyins nations from oblivion, that 
the space we have assigned to this notice will be taken up 
long before our materials are exhausted. The accuracy of the 
fkcti and statements we shall lay before our readers may in 
•T^ case be relied on. 

jkaong tike most deroted and perserering explorers of the 
Red man's territory, is one from whose authority, and indeed 
from whose very hps, in many instances, we derive a great 
portion of the circumstances we are about to describe — ^we 
allude to the celebrated George Catlin, whose abode of seven 
years among the least known of their tribes, and whose ear- 
nest enthusiasm in the task of inquiry which formed the sole 
object of his visit, together with his entire sucoess in the pur- 
•mt, have constituted him the very first authority of the day. 
We have, besides, consulted all the writers on this now en- 
grossing subject, but in most cases have afterwards taken 
tne higmy competent opinion just Quoted, as to the accuracy 
of their descriptions — an opinion tnat hais always beoi given 
with erident care and consideration. 

Mr Catlin has punted vrith his own hand, and from the 
Hfe, no less than three hundred and ten portraits of chiefs, war- 
riors, and other distinguished individuab of the various 
tribes (forty-eight in number) among whom he sojourned, 
with two hundred landscapes ttdd other paintings descriptive 
of thdr country, their villages, religious ceremonies, customs, 
sports, and whatever else was most cttLracteristic of Indian life 
in its primitive state ; he has likewise collected numerous speci- 
mens of dresses, some fringed and garnished with scal^iocks 
from their enemies' heads ; mantles and robes, on which are 
painted, in rude hieroglyphics, the battles and other prominent 
events of their owners lives ; head-dresses, formed of the 
raven's and war-eagle's feathers, the effect of iriiich is strildngly 
warlike and imposing ; spears, shields, war dubs, bows, 
musical instruments, domestic utensils, belts, pouches, neck- 
laces of bears' claws, mocassins, strings of wampum, tobacco 
sacks ; all, in short, that could in any way exemplify the 
habits and customs of the people whose memory he desired to 
perpetuate, have been brought together, at great cost and 
some hasard to life, by this mdefatigable explorer—the whole 
forming a museum of surpassing interest, and whidi is daily 
attractmg the people of London to the gallery wherein it is 
exhibited. 

The most important of the North American tribes are the 
Camanchees, inhabiting the western parts of Texas, and 
numbering f^om 25,000 to 30,000 expert horsemen and bold 
lancers, l^t excessively wild, and continually at war ; the 
Pawnee-Picts, neighbours to and in league with the Caman- 
chees ; the Kiowas, also in alliance with die two warlike tribes 
above named, whom they join alike in the battle or chase ; 
the Sioux, numbering no less than 40,000, and inhabiting a 
vast tract on the upper waters of the Mississippi andMus- 
souri rivers. Next come the Pawnees, a tribe totally distinct 
both in language and customs from the Pawnee-Picts, whose 
hunting-grounds are a thousand miles distant from those 
of the Pawnees ; this wild and very warlUce tribe shave the 
head with the exception of the scalp-lock (which they would 
hold it cowardly and most unjust to their enemy to remove), 
as do the Osa^, the Konxas, &c. The Pawnees lost half 
their numbers oy small-pox in 1823, but are still very nume- 
rous ; their seats are on the river Platte, fi^m the Missouri to 
the Rocky Mountains. 

The Blackfeet, the Crows (their inveterate enemies), the 
Crees, the Assinneboins, occupying the country from the 
mouth of the Yellow Stone River to Lake Wumipeg, the 
Qjibbeways or Chippeways, holding the southern snores of 
Lake Superior, the Lake of the Woods, and the Athabasca ; 
the Flatheads, on the head- waters of the Columbia; and the 
Cherokees, removed from Georgia to the upper waters of the 
Arkansas, are also important tribes ; as are the Muskogee or 
Creek Indians, recently transplanted from Georgia and 
Alabama to the Arkansas, seven hundred miles west of the 
Mississippi 

'The Seminolees are also in process of removal to the 
Arkansas, as are the Enchees, once a poweriul tribe, but now 
merging into the above, and with them forming one people. 
Most of these tribes, as well as others that we have not room 
even to specify, have been reduced, by the different scourges 
befbre atfudea to, in a manner frightful to contemplate. The 
Dekwares, for example, have lost 10,000 by smallpox alone; 
M from a large and aumerow U^, bow reckon 624 souls 



only 1 The Senecas, Oneidas, and Tuskaroras, once forming 
part of that great compact known as the " Six Nations," are 
now a mere name. The Kaskaskias, the Peorias, and the 
Piankeshaws, have fallen victims to the practice of drmklBg 
spirits, and to the diseases this fearful habit engenders, so that 
all are now reduced to a few indiriduab. Some tribes are 
totally extinguished; — as, for example the hospitable and 
frien<fiy Mandans, of whom even the traders themselves report 
that no one of them was ever known to destroy a white man. 
These afford a mdancholy instance of the rapiaity with which 
the extermination before alluded to is effected. In the year 
1^4, when Mr Catlin visited these warlike and spirited, yet 
kindly dwellers of the woods^ their number was 2000 ; three 
years after, they were infected by the traders with small-pox ; 
and this, with certain suicides committed by indiriduals wiio 
could not surrive the loss of all they loved, destroyed the 
whole tribe, some forty excepted, who were afterwards cot off 
by their enemies of a neignbouring tribe, so that at this 
moment not a Mandan exists over the whole wide continent, 
iH^ere, before the baleful appearance of the white man, his tne 
ancestors ranged so happily. 

This is bad, but a stul more melancholy element of decay is 
the habit of drinking spirituous liquors, which is daily gaining 
ground among these nwless Americans ; this produces an 
amount of crime and suffering that, even in our own country, 
could find no parallel ; not only is the excitable nature of 
the Red man stirred to actual madness by these atrocious 
poisons ; but because, unlike his brother of civilized countries, 
he depends on his own unassisted physioal powers for the most 
immediate and pressing wants of lira — no ^^razier or butdier, 
no miller or baker, has he to provide for a tune against impro- 
vidence on his part ; from no accommodating ** shop" can ki$ 
wife gain credit for the moment — his family starves at once if 
his own resources are destroyed ; and an eloauent writer of the 
day has well remarked, that '* it is dreadful to reflect on the 
situation of a poor Indian hunter, when he finds, he knows not 
iriiy, that his nmbs are daily failing him in the chase, that his 
arrow ceases to go straight to the mark, and that his nerves 
tremble before the wild animals it was but lately his pride to 
encounter." We have been furnished by intelligent eye-wit- 
nesses vrith fSoarful instances of wrong and outn^ro committed 
by the unhappjr Indians on each other while under the influ- 
ence of the poison which we Christians — ah, woe for the pro- 
fanation I— £ave bestowed on our Red brothers ; but our limits 
do not permit theur insertion. 

We call the native American, "Indian," in compliance 
with established custom ; but there b no propriety in the 
term as M>plied to these P^P^^f who call themselves ** Red 
men," ana nothing else. They are for the most part of ro- 
bust make and <n fair average size, except the Esquimaux 
inhabitants of the extreme north, who are dwarfish, and 
the Abipones, natives of the southern extremity of this 
vast continent, who are of great height ; they have promi- 
nent features, high cheek-bones, and small deeply set black 
eyes ; their complexion is a cinnamon colour, varying in ita 
shades, and esteemed handsome among themselves m propor- 
tion as it is dark, but with a clear, warm, coppery hue, which 
last they esteem an eridence of the divine favour, for they 
bdieve that the Great Spirit loved his Red diildren better than 
their white brethren, and so breathed a more virid life into 
their veins ; a distinction of vi^ch the visible sign is the glow- 
ingcomplexion we have alluded to. 

The meaner vices are held in eroedal contempt among the 
yet uncontaminated Indians : slanderers, cowards, liars, nuaers, 
and debtors virho refuse to pay when the means are in their 
power, are shunned as persons in whose society no respectable 
man ^ould be seen. On the subject of debt, in particular, 
Indian notions differ widely from ours. Should his debtor be 
unable to meet his engagements in consequence of illness or 
want of success in [me chase, he scrupulously conceals the 
inconvenience this may occasion, and is careful never to name 
debt in the defoulter's presence. 

But, on the other hand, should the inability of the debtor 
proceed from indolence or intemperance, or should be be in* 
disposed to pay when his means permit, he is then charaeterw 
isea as a " tad man" — his frienas gradually abandon him, he 
becomes an object of public contempt, and nothing oouldaflar 
this induce his creditor to accept n'om him even his just de- 
mand. He is no lon^ permitted to pay ; he has forfeited tlM 
privileffe of the upright man, and must remain in the 00B» 
tempt mto which lie has sunk ; but such inTtfUWfff, it will k* 
roaoily nqppoMd, are tstrwnoly rart. 
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C«WArdioe ia not punished by loss of reputation alone in 
•oiDA trUMS ; as, among the Kansas, if the coward be fonnd 
inoorrigible, he is destroyed. Te-pa-ree was a young war- 
rior of this tribe, who had been more Uian once charged with 
this fatal defect. He returned on a certain occasion with his 
brethren from an expedition that had been eminently success- 
fbl, bnt in which he had himself behared disgraeefblly. The 
whole tribe, except those who had lost relations, were engaged 
the next day in the usual rejoicings; but Te-pa-gee, conscious 
that cold looks were upon him, had withdrawn irom the public 
ceremonials, and seated himself sullenly on the trunk of a tree 
br the rirer side. Shortly after, the dances of ^e squaws and 
children haring led them into his neighbourhood, the great mass 
of the tribe were again around him, when E-gron-ga-see, one of 
their wisest men and bravest warriors, came forth from the 
festive group, and the sports being suspended, he declared to 
the offender, in a voice audible to all, tnat his cowarctice had 
forfeited his life. Te-pa-eee instantly bared his breast, and 
the avei^i^, drawing his knife from beneath his robe, plunged 
it deep mto the culprit's bosom. Another warrior of equal 
authority ibea addressed the people, expatiating on the neces- 
sity of punishing such crimes as tnat committed oy Te-pa-gee, 
who had meanwnile died before them almost without a groan. 
This fact is related by an eye-witness, who does not, however, 
tell us whether the unhappy man's constancy in death did not 
go fiur to convince his judges that his fault was rather a defect 
of n^ve than the absence of power to endure. 

It is the custom of Indians at war with each other to imi- 
tate the cries of various animals of the chase, for the purpose 
of hiring unwary hunters into an ambush. Tluree young war- 
riors of the Ottawas being thus decoyed into a wood, two of 
them were shot and scalped ; the third ran for his life, without 
discharging his piece, setting up the yell of defeat as he ran. 
The men of his tribe were alarmed, and went instantly in pur- 
suit of the enemy, whom they could not overtake ; but on tneir 
return, they felt in with a hunting party of the same tribe, 
whom they fell upon by surprise and scalped. The usual re- 
joicings of the women and cnildren took place on their return ; 
they were seated under the shade of brosul trees to smoke with 
the old men, and Shembagah, the one who had escaped by 
running, went towards them with looks congratulating their 
success ; but no one deigned him a look, or a word of notice, 
and he had scarcely ^ot among them before all rose and left 
the place. This punishment was too great for him to bear ; 
he left his people without saying a word or taking leave of any 
one, and was never more heanl of, while the relater of this 
anecdote remained with the tribe. 

A girl of the Ottawas being taken, prisoner by a party of 
the Kjmsas, was adc^itad into the f^unily of a Kansas chief, 
and soon afterwards betrothed to his son, a youth named 
Moi-bee-she-ga, or the Shaip Knife. A few days before the 
espousals were to be solenmised, it huipened that a party of 
the Ifahaws came and fell upon the horses of the Kansas, 
which were gracing in a neighDouriiu^ prairie, and which they 
succeeded in carrymg off; they were £tected in the act by some 
Kansas women who were gathering wood, and the warriors 
being apprised, set off in pursuit. The old chief, now laden 
with many snows, was unable to accompany his warriors, 
whom Moi-bee-she-ga ought to have headed, but this last 
ohose to remain with his bride. This so enraged his father, 
that he seised the arms which the recreant son shrank from 
using, and destroyed ihem before his face, declaring that Moi- 
bee-she-ga had become a squaw, and needed no arms. The 
Ottawa girl, eouaUy shocked by the dereliction of her lover, to 
whom she had been warmly attached, refused to fulfil her en- 
gagement of marriage; and the delinc^uent, abandoned on all 
Hands, was driven in disgrace from his people, and joined a 
partT of the wandering Pawnees. 

The Indian is scrupulously exact in the performance of his 
engagements, and this the traders know so well, that they feel 
no ^yprehension, when, having delivered their goods to their 
Indian customer, they see him plunge into his trackless wil- 
demees with his purchase, and disappear amid wilds into whidi 
no civilised foot could follow him. They know that his first 
care will be to secure the game whose skin is to assist in the 
redemption of his promise ; and at the stipulated moment he 
is agam seen to emerge from the forest, unconscious even that 
what we should call an unusual degree of confidence has been 
reposed in him, and guided only by his own pure and simple 
conviction, that a promise once given is a sacred thing, and to 
be redeemed at whatever cost. 

Lying and treadiery are held in profound abhorrence ; we 



could relate very many facts in support of this assertion, but 
will confine ourselves to the two following ones only : A dis- 
tinguished warrior of the Assinneboins aocompanied Mijor 
Sanford to Washington in 18S2, and being there, became ac- 
quainted with the more obrious details of every-day life 
among the civilized ; these he described to his people on his 
return, and was listened to for some time with respectful at- 
tention ; but at length the wonders he related surpassing their 
powers of belief, uiey decided that he had been taught by 
the white men to lie, and that in a manner so shameless as to 
make him a dangerous example to his younger hearers ; they 
then, after much solemn deliberation, concluded that he was 
unworthy to live, and the unhappy man was put to death ac- 
cordingly ; his protestations of innocence being regarded but as 
a deeper plungmg into crime. 

Every thing connected with the dead is held sacred, but the 
mode of burial differs widely in different tribes. Some place 
the body dressed and armea with bow, quiver, tomahawk, &c, 
on the ground between flat stones set edge upwards, and cover 
it, first with similar stones, and afterwards with earth ; others 
bury at about two feet below the earth. Among the Mandans 
it was customary (aJas for the necessity of that "was") to lay 
their dead, well wrapped in skins, on high scaffolds, as prac- 
tised by the Parsees of Asia. After a sufficient lapse of time, 
the bones were gathered, and buried with solemn ceremenies, 
the skulls excepted, which were ranged in a circle within a 
larger one formed of buffalo skulls, and thither the women 
belonging to the family o# the deceased repair to soothe the de- 
parted with songs, to inform him how those he left behind are 
faring, and to feed him with their choicest dainties, dishes ci 
which they leave behind at their departure. 

Mourning for the dead is expressed by certain modes of 
paint, and among some tribes by cutting off locks of the hair. 
The sketdi that accompanies this pap^ represents two war- 
riors, and a woman of the Sacs ann Foxes, mourmng over the 
tomb of Black Hawk, the celebrated leader of the war known 
as the Black Hawk War. 

A party of Ottawas and the Kansas havmg been at war, 
had met "to bury the tomahawk under the roots of the 
tree of friendship, and sit imder its shadow to smoke the pipe 
of peace, and to hear the hirdt sing** Some traders passed 
through their himting-grounds, from whom they purchased 
whisky, and, heated oy this, an Ottawa quarrelled with a 
Kansa ; but being reminded by thdr friends of the lately pro- 
mised peace, they desisted from all hostility, and both, with 
the ^ole party, soon after fell asleep. The Ottawa, awaking 
first, stahoed nis sleeping adversary to the heart, and flea 
into the forest. When tne whole party aroused themselves, they 
perceived by the arms of the murdered man that he had 
oeen taken at advantage, and the brother of the offender, ab- 
horrent of treachery, so foreign to Indian habits, at once de- 
clared his intention of pursuing the culprit. Nothing donbtiiig 
his integrity, the aggrieved Kansas sat silently awaiting h£ 
return, which took place two hours after ; he hs[d secured and 
now delivered up the murderer, who was immediatdy put to 
death. __..— «-^ 

Dancing. — Dancing is an amusement whidi has been dis- 
couraged in our country by many of the best p€N>ple, and not 
without reason. Dancing is associated in their ninds with 
balls ; and this is one of the worst forms of soeial pleasure. 
The time consumed in preparation for a ball, the waste of 
thought upon it, the extravagance of dress, the late hours, the 
exhaustion of strength, the exposure of health, and the lan- 
guor of the suoceedmg day— these, and other evils oonnectfd 
wiUi this amusement, are strong reasons for banishing it from 
the community. But dancing ou^t not therefore to be pro- 
scribed. On the contrary, balls should be discouraged for 
this, among other reasons, that dancing, instead of being a 
rare pleasure, requiring elaborate preparation, may become 
an every-day amusement, and may mix with our oommon 
intercourse. This exercise is among the most healthful. The 
body, as well as the mind, fe^ its gladdenin|[ influence. 
No amusement seems more to have a foundation in our 
nature. The animation of youth naturally overflows in har* 
monious movements. The true idea of duicing entitles it to 
favour. Its end is to realise perfect grace in motion ; and 
who does not know that a sense of the graceful is one of tht 
higher faculties of our nature ? It is to oe desired that danc- 
ing should become too common among us to be made the 
object of special preparation, as in the ball ; that members of 
the same family, when confined by unfavourable wealber. 
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ahonld recur to it for exercbe and exhilaration ; that branches 
of the same family should enliven in this way their occasional 
naediigs ; that it should fill up an hour in all the assemblages 
for relaxation, in which the young form a part. It b to be 
desired that this accomplishment should be extended to the 
labouring classes of society, not only as an innocent pleasure, 
but as a means of improving the manners. Why shall not 
rraoefxdness be spread through the whole community? 
From the French nation we learn that a degree of ^race and 
rtt&nement of manners may pervade all classes. The philan- 
thropist and Christian must desire to break down the parti- 
tion walls between human beings in different conditions ; and 
one means of doing this is to remove the conscious awkward- 
ikess which confinement to laborious occupations is apt to 
indnce. An accomplishment, g^vin^ free and graceful move- 
■lent, thoueh a far weaker bond than intellectual or moral 
eultnre, stiU does something to brine those who partake it 
near each other. — Dr Channing*8 Address on Temperance. 




SEAL OF WILLIAM, BISHOP OF KILDARE. 
Thb prefixed woodcut represents an impression from the seal 
of one of the bishops of Rildare anterior to the Reformation, 
tlie matrix of which is in the possession of a eentleman in 
Boblm. 

^ The derioe exhibits three statues standing in canopied 
niches, of the florid Gothic or pointed style of architecture of 
the fifteenth century. The centre figure represents the Virg^ 
and child, and the figures on each side appear intended to 
represent the patron saints of Ireland, Patrick and Brigid. 
Bebw the centre figure there is a smaller niche, containing a 
figure of another ecclesiastic, with his hands raised, in the 
attitude of prayer, and his arm supporting tiie pastoral staff. 
This fiffure, it is probable, is intended to represent St Con- 
]«th, the first Ushop of Kildare, who was cotemporary with 
St Brigid, and said to have been the joint founder of that see. 
On eadi ^e of this fieure is a shield, one of which bears the 
arms of France and &gland quarterly ; the other, two keys 
fai saltire, in chief a royaJ crown ; a device which, it is worthy 
c»f remark, constitutes the arms anciently and still borne by 
tlie archbishops of York, and the appearance of which in this 
seal may therefore not be easy to account for. The inscrip- 
tion reads as follows : — 

" SigiBum WHim dei gracia Kyldarens epi,'* 

er, SiffiUtm Wilhe nn dei gratia Kyldarensis Episcopus (the 
seal of William, i^ the grace of God, Bishop of Rildare). 

As among the bishops of Kildare two of the name of Wil- 
liam oocurm the fifteenth century it ma> not be easy to 
determine with certainty to which o'f them this seal should be 
assi^fned ; but there appears thegrnatest reason to ascribe it 
tp m first, who, according to Ware, having been previously 



archdeacon of Kildare, was appointed to this see by the pro- 
vision of Pope Eugene IV, in 1432, and, having goremed tins 
see fourteen years, died in April 1446. P. 



THE DESOLATION OF SCIO. 
(1822.) 
A deep, a broken note of woe 
Rose u'om the Archipelago. 
The seaman, passing Scio by. 
Stood out from shore : the wailful cry 
That reached him on the waters blue 
Was more than man could Hsten to ; 
And when no more the death-cry came. 
The rising smoke, the sun-dimmed flame. 
The flashmgs of the scvmitar. 
Told Scio's slaughter from a&r ! 

What demon governed your debates. 
Ye mighty Christian potentates. 
That Greece, the lana of light and song. 
Should feel the Paynim scourge so long ? 
That Greece, for ail the lore she gave, 
Should cry in vain, *' Save, Europe, save I 

How could you let the gasping child 
Besmear with gore the mother wild ? 
How could ye let that wild one be 
The sport of wanton cruelty ? 
Or Beauty, from Dishonour's bed. 
Swell reeking niles of kindred dead. 
Where mingfea, in the corse-fed fires. 
The cindered bones of sons and sires 1 

But all is o*er — the storm hath passed. 
Nor oak, nor osier 'scaped the blast. 
Nor flow'ret of the loveliest dye — 
All, all in one black ruin lie ! 
In one short day a People fall — 
Their mansions make tneir funeral pall — 
Their winding-sheets are sheets of name — 
Their cpitapb^, " Shame, Europe, shame !'* 

Inhuman deed I Oh, murdered race f 
To Turk, to Holy League disgrace ! 
Blush, Christian princes ! — heartless men 
Who rule the councils, ne'er again 
Look on the Cross f — you have its ban — 
You crowned it with the Alcoran I 



Patriotism. — Patriotism, or love of country, is a sentiment 
which pervades almost every human breast, and induces each 
individual to prefer the land of his birth, not because it is bet- 
ter than anotoer country, but merel v because it is his country. 
This sentiment may be illustrated oy a variety of anecdotes. 
Many of the Swiss, on account of the poverty of their coon- 
try, are induced to seek military service in foreign lands. 
Yet, in their voluntary exile, so strong is th^ airection for 
their native hills, that whole regiments have been said to be 
on the point of desertion, in consequence of the virid recoDeo- 
tions excited by one of their national songs. A French 
writer informs us that a native of one of the Asiatic isles, 
amid the splendours of Paris, beholding a banana-tree in the 
Garden of^ Plants, bathed it with tears, and seemed for a 
moment to be transported to his own land. The Ethiopian 
imagines that God made his sands and deserts, whUe UM?^ 
only were employed in forming the rest of the world. The 
Maltese, insulated on a rock, distinguished their island by the 
appellation of '* The Flower of the World." The Javanese 
have such an affection for the place of their nativity, that no 
advantages can induce them, particularly the agfricultural 
tribes, to quit the tombs of theur fathers. The Norwegians, 
proud of their barren summits, inscribe upon thdr rix-dollars, 
" Spirit, loyalty, valour, and whatever is honourable, let the 
world learn among the rocks of Norway." The Esquimaux 
are no less attach^ to their fHgid zone, esteeming the luxu- 
ries of blubber-oil for food, and an ice cabin for a nabitatioa, 
above all the refinements of other countries — ftrende Edtuxi' 
tion^ by S. G, Goodrich, 

If a man be gracious and civil to a stranger, it shows he is 
a citizen of the world, and that his heart is no island cut off 
from o^er Ifuids, but a continent that joins them. 
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THE SOD PARTY. 

PABTXC 

tv tliOM dajs the faronrite retort for parties of fdeasnre was 
tk« rooky anore of Howth, fiusing KflHne j, and our party had 
Mleeted a spot whidi was well known to two or three of them. 
It was a fittle hollow in the rocks, where the mould had 
eoQectedy and was ooTered with a smooth close sod. Its 
Ibrm resembled a horse shoe, the open beuif to the sea ; and 
the rook descended at that side perpendidUarir six or seren 
Ibet to the water. There was jnst room enough for the party 
to seat themselyes comfortably, so that erery one cenld e^joy 
the seaward riew. It was a considerable mstance from the 
^aoe where the yehides should stop $ indeed, the hiU inter- 
Tened and should be crossed, so that it was no trifling matter 
to carry a large basket or hamper to it. 

O'Gorman resolred not to encumber himself with any thing 
that might diyide his attention with his charming partner ; and, 
accordingly, when they had pulled up, calling to the driyer of 
the iarrey, •* Here, WSirphy," said he, " youTl take diarge of 
the basket that's slung under the gig, and follow the rest when 
they're ready." 

*' Oh, to DC sure, sir, sartinly,'* was the reply, and away 
went Bob to show the scenery to Miss Kate, mm yarious 
points quite unknown to her bdTore, leaying the remainder of 
ue party to settle matters as they pleased. 

Murphy's assistance was required by the seryants who were 
i^UMnQ the carriages first ; and eadi gentleman, taking a 
basket or bundle, and eyen the ladies diarging thonselyes 
with some li|^t articles, they set fSorward, leaving two or 
three heayy limners to the senrants' charge. 

AH haying at length departed, ezo^t Mr O'Donnell's ser- 
yant, who had been left in charge of the ydiides, and Murphy, 
who was to take the gip^ basket, the latter proceeded to un- 
strap it As he shooK it in opening the buckles, some broken 
glass fell upon the road. 

** Oh 1 miallia murther ! what's this ? My sowl to glory. 
If half the bottom isn't out oy the bashket. Och hone, oh ! 
Masther Bob, bud you are the raal dip. By gannies, he's 
dhruy till he's dhruy the kniyes and fbrks dane uirough ; the 
dickens a one there's left; an' as for the glasses, be my 
sowl he'd be a handy fdlow that ud put one together. Oh I 
maroy sa' me 1 here s a purty mess. Musha ! what's best to 
bedone,ataUataU?" 

** Take it to them anyhow," answered his companion, ** and 
show it to thsm." 

. ** Arrah, what's the use of hawkin' it oyer the mountain? 
Oan't I iist go an' tell what's happened ?" 

" Take care you wouldn't haye to come back for it," said 
Hie other, " an' haye two Joumies instead of one. Maybe they 
wouldn't blieye you, thinldn' it was only a thrick that that 
fimb o' th' ould boy put you up to." 

The prospect ot a second journey, on such a hot day, not 
being particularly asreeable. Murphy took up the shattered 
basket and proceeded. 

Having yet two hours to spare, the party resolved to con- 
sume thesn by sauntering about until the hour appointed for 
dinner, which being come, and all having assembled at one 
point, near the Bwey, th^ proceeded together to the chosen 
^ot, idiere they found Mfurphy awaiting them with a most 
roefnl countenance. He had been vamly trying to invent some 
plaosible excuse for his patron, as he dreaded that all the 
Uame would be thrown upon Bob's hard driving at settinff out. 

** The bottom's fell out o' the blaggard rotten ould bash- 
ket, ma'am, an' the knives an' forks has fell an the road." 

" <^ well," said Mr Sharpe (who did not seem to be dther so 
astonished or angry as one might have expected), '* give ihaa 
a mb in a napkin ; a little dust won't do them any harm." 

** Why, thfia, the s<nrra a one o' them there is to rub," said 
Murphy, ** barrin' this one crukked ould fork." 

Despite his Ices, Mr Sharpe could not refrain from laugh- 
ing wiioi Murjihy hdd up an artide, whidi had certainly been 
packed for a jdce, it was so distorted, one prong being tole- 
rably strais^t, but the other sticking out as if it was gdng to 
Bsaroh. However, collecting himseff, he asked stenuy, *' Do 
yoo mean to tdl me that afi the knives and forks were lost 
imon the road?" *< Jist so, sir," was the reply. 

*«Theff1ass; is it safe?" 

** BruoK, sir — all in smithereens ; sorra as much ov id to- 
gether as ud show what the patthem was." 

** And the spoons," roared Mr Sharpe, as if the thought 
had es^y ^isl itniok him« 



** Spoons I sir. Oh, be my sowl you'd betther look for thim 
yourself; here's the bashket." 

*' This is a costly party to me," said Mr Sharpe, ** but it 
can't be helped now ; so don't let my loss cause any dimihutkm 
of your pleasure or enjoyment." 

Every one looked with perfect admiration at Mr Sharpe, 
surprised at his magnanimity, and BIrs Harvey thought that 
she must have altogether mistaken hb character hitherto ; but 
she would not have thought so, had she known that he had 
purposely procured a rotten basdcet, with the bottom partially 
broken, m which he had packed a quantity of broken glass, 
and in which he (of course) had not packed either spoons, 
knives, or forks, except the very one which Murplnr had hdd 
up ; and it was to prevent exammation or inquiry that he had 
been so voluble upon his arrival in the morning. But had his 
loss been, as the company supposed, real instead of fictitious, 
he must have been gratified, nay delighted, at the dismay 
which gradually spreaid itself over almost every countenance^ 
at the prospect of naving to eat a dinner without knives, forks, 
or spoons, and to drink without glasses, or even cups. 

** Gentlemen," said Mr Harvey, '< have you got penknives 
with you ? I have forgotten mine." 

So had every one eke except Mr Sharpe. He would will- 
ingly have kept it secret, but he knew tnat if he should at- 
tempt to use It himself, it would be seen ; so he made a virtue 
of necessity, and lent it to Mr Harvey for the purpose of 
carving the roast beef I 

The dinner was now nearly arranged, and. the last basket, 
in which Mulholland had packed the roast beef, was opened. 
The remnant of an old coUege gown was first 'lagged forth, 
and Mr O'Brien's servant, to whoni the task was assigned, 
looked in, tittered, looked again, and then drew forth two long 
large ribs, with a piece of meat about the size of a cridcet 
baU attached to the ends of them. Having laid them on the 
dish, he dipped again, and produced, with another titter, a 
shapeless lump of meat without any bone — (he would be a 
dever anatomist that could tell what part of the beast it had 
been). Another dip, and with a roar of laughter he raised and 
deposited on the disn four ribs, from whidi nearly every morsd 
of meat had been cut. 

** What is the meaning of this, Mr O'Gorman ?" said Mrs 
Harvey, who was quite disconcerted at the turn things had 
taken, and was now smously disposed to be angry. 

*' My dear madam," said he, " it may look a little unsightly, 
but it IS all prime meat, depend upon it. It was dressed yes- 
terday for the College dining-hall." 

" You don't mean, surely, to call bare bones meat, sir?" 

" My dear madam," said Bob, " you will find that there is 
as much meat without bone as will compensate. Mulholland 
is a very honest fellow in that respect." 

Some laughed, some were annoyed, s<mie were disgusted; 
but by degrees hunger asserted its righte, and reconciled then 
a little, esp^ially when 0'€k>rman pointed out how much 
easier it would be to carve the small pieces with a penknife^ 
than if they had but one large one. 

" Well,' said Mrs Harvey, " I have long indulged the hope 
of having a pic-nic party so perfectly arranged uiat nothing 
should go astray ; and so far have I been from succeeding, 
that I reaUy do think there never was a more unfortunate, 
irregular amiir. I really do not know what to say, and I fed 
quite incompetent to preside. Mr O'Gorman, as von have the 
happy knack of making the best of every thing, I bdieve you 
are the person best qualified in this company to make the 
most of tne matter, and we must rdy on your ingotuity." 

" Thank you, ma'am. That is as much as to say, * Bob, 
asjyou have treated us to broken meat, and lost the knives 
ana forks, you will please to carve !' Wdl, nabockHdi, this 
isn't a round table, like Prince Arthur's, for it's little more 
than half round, and we have old Howth at the head, and old 
Neptune at the foot of it ; but, for the rest, we don't stand 
upon precedence, and therefore I need not change my place, 
to preside. Mr Harvey, FU trouble you for the penknife— J 
beg pardon — ^the carver— 4iem I and that specimen of antedilu- 
vian cutlery, the * crukked ould fork,' Thank yon — shove over 
the beef now, Ods marrow-bones and cleavers I what a heajp I 
Gentlemen, you had better turn up your cuffs as aneediul 
preliminary ; and, perchance, an ablution may also be neces- 
sary — joxL can get down to the water here, at this side." 

As soon as the party had re-assembled, after having washed 
their hands, he again addressed them. 

'* Bfr Sharpe, and Mr Harvey, will you please to drup that 
turkey asunder ? Mr O'Brien, will you tear a wing off that 
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fowl for Miss O'Donnell ? Fitz, gnaw the cord o£P one of 
those ale bottles ; draw the cork with yoor teeth, and send 
the bottle round. The corkscrew was with the knives." 

" Draw my teeth with the oork, you mean ; I had rather 
knock o£P the neck, thank yon," said fits, about to suit the 
action to the word. 

" Noy no," cried Bob, *' do yon forget that we most drink 
ont of the bottles ? Do yon want the ladies to cut thdr 
prettT lifMi with the broken glass, you Mohawk ! Though, 
faith, said he, in an under-tone, to his fair companion, *' I 
could almost msh such an accident to haj^pen to some one that 
I know, that I might have an opportumtv of exhibiting my 
courageous derotion, by sucking the wound." 

'* A prize I a prize 1' cried he, jumping up and running a 
little distance, ne returned with fire or six large Malahide 
oyster shells, that had been bleaching on the cliff, where they 
had been thrown by some former party. Two of them were 
top idiells. " Here," said he, throwing one to Sweeny, " is a 
carrer for that ham; make haste and put an edge on it, on the 
rock. Ladies, here are primitiye drinking goblets for you. 
Hiss 0*Brien, the pleasure of a shell of wine with you." 

" I hare put a very good edge on the shell," said Sweeny, 
** but I can t cut the ham with it, it slides about so." 

'* Psha ! take a grip of it by the shank, can't you ? What 
are you afraid of, you omedhann ? Hold it fast, and don't let 
it sude. Costello, break up that loaf and send it round. 
Mr O'Donnell, will you have the goodness to hold one of these 
ribs for me. Oh, faith, finger and thumb work won't do ; 
Tou must take it in your fist, and hold it tight ; now puU — 
oravo I Beau Brummell would be just in ms element here. 
Be my sowl, as Paddy Murphy says, I think if he saw us, 
he'd jump into that element there to get away." 

Mr Sharpe was now in his glory ; he had, with Mr HarveT's 
assistance, torn up the turkey ; and seeing that Bob had de- 
cidedly the worst lob at the table, he asked him for beef. Mr 
Harvey joined in the joke, and put in also ; but their man was 
too able for them. 

'* As you are in partnership in the turkey business, in whidi 
you have been so successful, said he, '* you had better con- 
tinue so, in the general provision line," b anding them a piece 
tufiicient to satisfy twe, and prevent them from calling again. 

'* Bill" (to one of the college men), ** here's a shell for you 
to cut the crust of that pie, and help it. Jem" (to another). 
Miss Kate O'Brien wishes for some of that chicken that 
YOU are trying to dislocate, as gently as if you were afrud of 
nurting it, or greasing your fingers," " Whatpart ?" said Jem. 

'* A little of the soul, if you please," said Kate, with a ma- 
Hdously dmnure face. 

'* Here it is for you, Miss Kate, soul and body ;" and he 
handed it to her. 

*• The mirth and fun (now) grew fast and furious." 

Ko water fit for drinking could be procured, and the coiis»> 
quenoe was, that the ale, porter, and wine, were swallowed too 
abundantly by the gentlemen. Songs were called for, and 
O'Gorman was in the midst of the *' Groves of Blarney," when 
Costello shouted out, ** A porpoise! a porpoise !" 

Up jumped the whole party, and up also jumped the table- 
doth, which Mr O'Donndl and Mr Sharpe had fastened to 
their coats or waistcoats. 

They sat directly facing the opening to the water, with 
Mrs Harvey between them ; so that when, by their sudden 
start up, they raised the cloth, it formed an uclined plane, 
down which dishes, plates, bottles, pies, bread, and meat, 
glided, not majestically, but too ri^idiy, into the sea. Then, 
oh 1 what a clamour I 

Above the jingling of broken bottles and plates, the crash 
of dishes, and Uie exclamations of the gentlemen, arose the 
never-faiUng shriek of the ladies. Ana then oame a pause, 
whilst they silently watched the last dish as it gracefully re- 
ceded from their view. 

** Oh I faith," said Mrs Harvey (surprised by her emotion 
into using a gentle oath), " I think it is time to go home new," 

** Faith," said O'Gorman, '* it is time to leave the dinner- 
table at all events, since the things have been removed ; but 
as to going home, we have so little to carry, or look after, 
besides ourselves and—hie — the ladies, that I think, with all 
respect to Mrs Harvey, we may— hie— take it easy. I wish 
I could get a drink of water to cure this hie — hiccou^ ; for I 
am certain. Miss O'Brien, I need not assure you~^ndeed I 
can appeal to you to bear witness — hie — ^that it was the want, 
not tht quantity of liquid, that has brought it on." 



The " want," however, had made Bob's eyes particularly 
and unusually luminous ; nor did Kate take his proposition 
" to launch all the hampers and baskets, after tneir recent 
contents, into the sea," to be any additional proof of hb self- 

Eossession ; and when, with a caper and idioop, he sent Mol- 
olland's basket to the fishes, ner suspicions that he was 
slightly elevated became considerably strengthened. 

" Mrs Harvey," said Mr Sharpe, " you think your puty 
unfortunate. I have been upon a great many parties or tlds 
kind, and I assure you I have seen far more uitpleaaant 
affairs — (Gentlemen, here are a few bottles of wine that have 
escaped Uie watery fate of their unh^ypy companions). Now, 
the very last party that I was on last season, three or four of 
the gentlemen quarrelled (pass the wine if you please), and 
one of them, in the scrimmage, was knodLed over the roeks 
into the sea." 

" Mercy on us, Mr Sharpe ! was he drowned ?" 

'* Why, no, but his oollar-bone was broken, and Ms shoul- 
der dislocated. 'Bat a wome aoddent happened in coo^hig 
home." 

"What was it?" 

" Poor Singleton had come, with his wife and two nieces, in 
a job carriage; the driver got drunk, and overturned the 
whole concern, iust where the road brandies off down to the 
strand; they rolled over the dtff, and fell about twenty fe«t; 
the horses were both killed, and the whole party dreadfUly 
injured, barely escaping with life. Then, the quarrel after 
dinner (by wmoh Jones got his coDar-bone broken) led to a 
duel on the following morning, in which one of tbe partxes, 
Edwards, fell ; and his antagonist, young O'NeHl, got a bullet 
in his knee, which has lamed and diragured hm for liftB. 
Pass the wine, gentlemen." 

** No ! no ! nol" screamed Mrs Harvey, on whom the above 
delectable redtal had had the desired effect, and who was 
worked into a desperate state of terror, " no more wine, gen» 
tlemen, if you please. Come, ladies, we must return at once, 
before evening doses in." 

Each lady being perfectly satisfied that the gentleman who 
had fallen to her Tot would keep sober, whatever otherg might 
do, demurred to the early retreat ; but Mrs Harvey was too 
mudi frightened at the prospect of returning with gentlemen 
and drivers drunk, not to be determined ; and, according^, 
with much growling, and the most general dissadsfaodon, 1& 
party broke up. 

** I am done with jnc-ntcs — TU never have any thing to say 
to one agun," said the disappointed directress. ** Ther% 
never was any affur more penectly arranged, never was so 
mudi care taken to have things regular. I never proposed to 
myself such enioyment as I expected this day.*' 

<* My dear Sirs Harvey," said O'Gorman, to whose cooii* 
tenance the last four or five shells of wine had imparted an 
air of the most profound wisdom, *' my dear Mrs Harvey, 
' the whole art of happiness is contentment.' This is Uie great 
secret of eiQoymeDt m this life — this is the talisman that 
dothes poverty in imperial robes, and imparts to the hovd a 
grandeur unknown to the halls of princes— this is the true 
philosopher's stone, for which alchymists so Ion? have sought 
m vain, that converts all it touches into gold — ^is is the cos- 
metic that beautifies the ill-favoured wife, and the magic wand 
lliat bestows upon the frugal board the appearance of sur- 
passing plenty — this is the shield of adamantine proof, on 
which disappointment vainly diowers its keenest darts — ^thit 
is the imprecpiable fortress, ensconced in which, we may 
boldly bid defiance to the combined forces of sublunary ills--, 
and vHiether it be announced from the pulpit or the diff, by 
the dignified divine or the college scamp; be it soothingly 
whispered in the ear of the deposed and exiled monardi, or 
tendered as comfort to the discomfited authoress of a pic-nie, 
it still retains, in undiminished force, its universality of ap- 
plication" 

Here Mr Sweeny facetiously gave him a sYkp on the crown 
of the hat, which drove it down, and stuck it gracefully over 
his eye, thereby breaking the thread of his discourse. He 
then addressed the fair (Stherine ; but all his doquence and 
proftmdity were unavailing to induce her to return with him 
m the gig. She would listen to nothing but the carriage, 
and as room could not be made for him inside, he mounted 
the box, leaving the gig to any one that pleased to have it. 
Nor was it long untenanted. Frank Costello and BUI Nowliui 
mounted together, and were found in it next morning f»st 
asleep, in the stable-lane behind Mr Sharpe's house, the horse 
having found his way home when left to his own gvodanoiw^ 
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The remainder of the party arrired as safely, but some- 
ivbat more regularly, in the eTening of their erentfid day, 
and all dissatisfied except Mr CGorman, and 

Kiisx. 



STREET TACTICS. 
You, most respectable reader, who owe no man any thing that 
yoa ara not able and willing to pay, may know nothing of the 
tactics alhided to in the title of this paper. But there 
Ib, yon may depend upon it, a pretty numerous class of the 
community to whom these tactics are quite familiar, and who 
practise them to a greater or lesser extent erery day of their 
Hires. 

Street tactics, let us define the term, is the art or science 
of avoiding all persons on the streets, and all places in the 
streets — shops, for instance — ^whom and which, for particular 
reasons of your own, you are desirous of eschewing. 

The art is thus one of deep concernment to the whole of 
that numerous and respectable body known by the generic 
name of *' gentlemen in difficulties." This term, however, is 
one of very extensive signification, and includes various de- 
scriptions of gentlemen as well as difficulties; but on the pre- 
sent occasion we mean to confine ourselves to one particular 
dass — ^the gentlemen whose difficulties arise from their hav- 
ing more creditors than crowns — ^the gentlemen who have- 
contrived to surround themselves with a large constituency of 
the former, and who caimot by any means contrive to get hold 
of an adequate suppl v of the latter — ^the js^tlemen who are 
sufficiently respectable to get into debt, but not sufficiently 
wealthy to set out of it. 

The rea£r can have no idea how difficult a matter it is for 
a gentleman of this description to work his way through the 
streets, so as to avoid all unpleasant encounters ; how serious 
a matter it b for him to move from one point of the dtv to 
another. To him the streets are, in fact, as difficult and dan- 
gerous to traverse as if they were strewed with heated plough- 
shares, or lined with concealed pitfalls. He cannot move a 
hundred yards, unless he moves warily, without encountering 
•onebody to whom he owes something, or passing some shop 
iriiere his nan^e b not in the most savoury odour. 

It b, then, the manceuvring necessary to avoid these db- 
i^eeables that constitutes street tactics, and confers on the 
gentleman who practises them the character of what we would 
call a street tactician. 

Thb person, as already hinted, when he moves at all, must 
move cautiously, and must consider well, before he starts, which 
is hb' safest course; which the course in which he b least 
likel V to encounter an enemy in the shape of a creditor, and 
idiich will subject him to runnimr the gauntlet of the fewest 
number of obnoxious shops. The amount of mancsuvring 
required to accomplish thb b amazing, and the ingenuity 
exhibited in it frequently very remarkable. 

When on the move, the street tactician b obliged to be con- 
stantly on the alert, to have all hb eyes about him, lest an 
enemy should come upon him unawares. Thb incessant vigi- 
lance keeps him always wide awake, always on the look-out, 
and makes Imn as sharp as a needle. Even while speaking to 
j»u, hb keen and restless eye b roving up and down the etxeet 
tp see that no danger b approaching. 

Like the training of the Indian^ this incessant vigilance im- 
piroves hb phvsical faculties wonoerfully, especially hb vision, 
which It renders singularly acute. He can detect a creditor 
wX a dbtance at which the nearest friend, the most intimate 
acquaintance of that person, could not recognbe him: he 
can see him approaching in a crowded street, where no other 
eye but hb own could possibly single him out. 

Gifted with thb remarkable power of vision, it b rare thai 
the street tactician b taken by surprise, as it affords him time 
to plan and effect hb escape, at both of which he b amazingly 
prompt and dexterous. 

As the great object with the street tactician in moving 
from one point of the city to another b not the shortest but 
the sal^ course, he b necessarily subjected to a vast deal of 
traverse sailing, and thereby to enormous increases of dis- 
tance, being frequently obliged to make the circuit of half 
the town to ^et at the next street Hb way is thus most par- 
tieal arly devious, and to one who should watch hb motions 
wtthoot knowing the priodplet on wbjch he moTft» would ap- 



pear altogether incomprehensible. Here he crosses a street 
with a sudden dart, there he turns a comer with a slow and 
stealthy step ; now he walks deliberately, now as if it were 
for a wager. Again he walks slowly; then comes a sud- 
den brush : it b to clear some dangerous spot in which an 
enemy b lurking in ambuscade — the shop door of a creditor. 
Now he cuts down an alley ; now hesitates before he emerges 
at the opposite end ; now darts out of it as if he had been 
fired from it, like a shell from a mortar. And thus, and thus, 
and thus he finally completes hb drcidtous and perilous 
journey. It b fatiguing and laborious work, but it must be 
done if he would avoid beine^ worried to death. 

Besides that ever watchfuJnesS, that sleepless yie;ilance that 
distinguishes the street tactician, there b about hun a d^ee 
of presence of mind not less worthy of special notice. U b 
by thb ready fortitude and coolness of temper that he b en- 
abled, even when in what may be called the immediate presence 
of an enemy, to derise and execute with promptness and deci- 
sion the most in^nious expedients for avoiding personal con- 
tact — ^Uiat enables him, wnen within twenty yards of the foe 
(when so near that a less experienced hand, one of less steady 
nerve, would inevitably fall into the clutches of hb dun, and 
who would at once be given up for lost by any on-looker) to 
effect a retreat, and thus avoid the crave personal — ^in so cool 
and masterly a way, that the enemy himself shall not know 
that he has been snirked, but shall be deceived into a belief 
that he has not been seen, and that the pretext, or pretexts, 
under cover of which the street tactician nas evaded nim, has 
or have been true and natural. Thb b a diffictdt point to 
manage; but old hands can do it admirably, and, when weU 
done, b a very beautiful manceuvre. 

The skilful street tactician never exhibits any flnnr or agi- 
tation, however imminent hb danger may be : it b oniy green- 
horns that do thb. Neither does he hurry or run away from 
an enemy when he sees him. Thb would at once betray malice 
prepense, and excite the utmost wrath of the latter, who, the 
moment he got home, would put his claim into the hands of hb 
lawyer ; a proceeding which he must by no means be provoked 
into adoptmg. 

The skilful street tactician takes care of thb, then, and 
studies to effect his retreats in such a way as to excite no sus- 
picion of design. He does, indeed, take some very sudden and 
abrupt turns down streets and up lanes when he sees an 
enemy approaching ; but he does it with so unconscious a look, 
and with such a bona fide air, that ndther you nor hb credi- 
tor would for a moment suspect any thing ebe than that he 
was just going that way at any rate. This operation requires 
great command both of muscle and manner, and can be suo- 
cessfully performed only by a very superior practitioner. 

To the street tactician, carts, carriages, and other large 
moving objects, are exceedingly useful auxiliaries as covers 
from uie enemy, and the dexterity and tact with which he 
avails himself of their aid in effecting a " go-by," b amazing. 
By keepin? the cart, carriage, or other body m a direct line 
between him and the foe, he effects many wonderful, many 
hair-breadth escapes. The chabe or cart b in this way, and 
for thb purpose, a very good thin?, but the wac^gon of hay. 
slow in Its motion, and huge in its bulk, makes the best of all 
protecting covers. 

With a wagffon of hay moving along with him, and a very 
little manoeuvrm^ on his own part, the expert tactician could 
traverse the whole city without the risk of a single encounter. 
But hb having such an accompaniment for any length of time, 
b of course out of the question. He must just be content to 
avail himself of it when chance throws it in hb way, and be 
thankful for its protection throughout the length of a street. 

We have heara experienced street tacticians, men on whose 
skill and judgment we would be disposed to place every 
reliance, say, 3iat it b a very absurd practice to run across 
a street to avoid a shop, and to pass alone on the opposite side. 
Such a proceeding, they say — and there is reason and common 
sense, as well as scientific Imowledge, in the remark — only ex- 
poses you more to the enemy, by passin|^ you through a larger 
space of hb field of vbion— 4>y giving him, in short, a longer, 
a fuller, and a fairer view of you. Far better, they say, to 
walk close by hb window at a smart pace, when the chances 
are ereatly m favour of your passing unobserved. 

Thb way of giving a sho^ the ** go-by*' requires, indeed, 
more courage, more resolution than the other, b^g, cer- 
tainly, rather a daring exploit ; but we are satbfied, that, like 
boldness of movement in the battle-field, it b, after all, tho 
loMt dangerous. 0% 
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DEATH OF CATHAL. THE RED-HANDED 
O'CONOR. 
(At recorded in the Annals of the Four Blasters, translated 
by Mr O'Domovak.) 
A.D. 1224.— In the spring of this year, a heavy and an 
awful shower of strange ram fell on a part of Connanght, 
Tiz. Hy-Maine in Hy-Diarmada, and other places, which pro- 
duced yirulent infections and diseases amongst the cattle of 
these territories, as soon as they had eaten of the grass upon 
which the shower had fallen. The milk of these cattle, also, 
when partaken of by the inhabitants, caused various inward 
diseases among them. It was but natural that these ominous 
signs should i^mear this year in Connaught, for they were the 
foreboding henuds of a very great loss and calamity, which 
Ibll this year upon the Connacians, namely, the death of CaUial 
the Red-handed, son of Torlogh More 0*Ck>nor, and King 
of Connaught, who had been the chief scourge of the traitors 
and enemies of Ireland ; who had contributed more than any 
other man to relieve the wants of the dergj, the poor, and the 
indigent, and into whose heart God had mfused more good- 
ness and gpreater virtues than adorned anv other cotemporary 
Irish prince; for, from the time of his wi&*s death to the time 
of his own death, he had led a chaste and virtuous life. It 
was in his time, also, that tithes were first lawfully paid in Ire- 
land. This honourable and upright king, this discreet, pious, 
just-judging warrior, died on the twenty-eighth day of sum-r 
mer, onMonday precisely, in the habit of a Grey Friar, in 
the monastery of Knockmoy ; which monastery, together with 
its site and lands, he himself had previously granted to God 
and Uie monks ; and was interred in that monastery with ho- 
nour and respect. .^__^_^ 

EELS. 
Thsib snake-like aspect and other reptile attributes (observes 
Professor Wilson, in a work recently published, entitled " The 
Rod and the Gun'*), ho doubt tend to form and perpetuate the 
prejudice which many otherwise humane-minded men cherish 
towards these insidious fishes. They move on land with great 
liaoility, and with a motion resembliiig that of serpents. They 
have even been seen to leave fVesh-water lakes during the 
night in considerable numbers, apparently for the purpose of 
preying on slugs and snails among the dewy herbage. They 
aboima in many continental rivers, and are caught m immense 
numbers in those whidi empty themselves into the Baltic, 
where they form a consideraole article of trade. It is stated 
that 2000 have been caught at a sweep in Jutland, and 60,000 
have been taken in the Garonne by one net in a single day. 
The habits of these fishes in relation to breeding, migra- 
tion, &c, are still but obscurely known. '* That eels migrate 
towards brackish water," observes Mr Jesse, in his Gleanings 
in Natural History, " in order to deposit their ova, I have but 
UtUe doubt, for die following reasons : From the month of 
November until the end of January, provided the fVost is not 
very serious, eels migrate towards the sea. The Thames 
fishermen are so aware of this fact, that they invariably set 
their pots or baskets with thdr mouths up stream during 
those months, while later in spring and summer they are set 
down stream. The best time, however, for taking eels, is 
durfaig thcdr passage towards the sea. The eel-traps, alao, 
whidi are set in three different streams near Hampton Court 
(the contents of which at different times I have haid opportu- 
nities of examining), have invariably been supplied witn eels 
tuffidentlv large to be breeders, during the months I have 
mentioneci. Tms migratory disposition is not shown by small 
eels ; and it may therefore l>e assumed that they remain neariy 
stationary till tney are old enough to have spawn. I have 
also ascertained that eels are taken in greater or lesser num- 
bers during the months of November or December, all the 
way down the river to the braddsh water. From thence the 
young eels migrate, as soon as they are suffidently large and 
strong to encounter the several currents of the river, and 
make thdr way to the different contributary streams. I have 
also been able to trace the procession of young eels, or, as it is 
here called, the eeUfair, nrom the n^^bouniood of Black- 
friars' Bridge, as far up the river as Chestrey, although they 
probably make their way as far, m farther than Oxford. So 
strong, .indeed, is their migratory disposition, that it is well 
known few things will prevent their progress, as even at the 
locks at Teddii^;ton and Hampton the young eds have been 
seen to ascend the large posts of the flood-g^Ues, in order to 
make their way, wh«i the gates have been shut longer than 
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usual. Those whidi die stick to the pottf; others, whkhfil 
a little higher, meet with the same fate, until at last n mA- 
dent layer of them is formed to enable the rest to ov e reoas 
the ^Bffiouhy of the passage. A curious instance of the means 
which young eds will have reeowse to, in order to perfena 
thefar migranons, is annually proved in the ndgfabooniood of 
Bristol Near that dty there is a large p6na, immediately 
acQoining whidi is a stream ; on the bank between these two 
waters n large tree grows, the brandies of which hang into 
the pond. By means of these brandies the young eels aaoond 
into the tree, and from thence let themselves £op into the 
stream bdow, thus migrating to fiur distant waters, whvt 
thev increase in siie and become useful and beneficial to man. 
A friend of mine, iHio was a casual witness of this droui- 
stance, informed me that the tree appeared to be quite alife 
with these little animals. The rapia and unsteady moti(Oa ef 
the boQ^s did not %iffge»x to impede their progreJM." 



ANECDOTE OF SHERIDAN. 
SHBBiDAk and Ksllt were one day in earnest ooaTersat&oa 
dose to the gfate of the path whidi was then open to the 
across the churdiyard of St PanTs, Covwt 



pubHc,' le 

Garden, from^hg street to Henrietta street, when Mr HoU 
loway, who was a creditor of Sheridan's to a oonsiderahls 
amount, came up to them on horsebadc, and accosted Sheridai 
in a tone of something more like anger than sorrow, and ooa- 
plained that he nevttr could ^ admittance when he caUed, 
vowmg vengeance against the infernal Swiss, Monsievir Fran- 
cois, if he dkl not let him in the next time he went to Hertford 
street. 

Holloway was really in a passion. Sheridan knew that he 
was vain of his judgment in horse-flesh, and without taUof 
any notice of the violence of his manner, burst into an excla- 
mation upon the beauty of the horse whidi he rode — h* atmok 
tiie right chord. 

" Why," said Holloway, '* I tfafaik I may say ther« new 
was a prettier creature tlum this. Ton were speaking to ms^ 
whoi I last saw you, about a horse for Mrs Sneridan; now, 
this would be a treasure for a lady." 

** Does he canter well ?" said Sheridan. 

** Beautifully," repUed HoHOway. 

'* If that's the case, . HoUoway,^' said Sheridan, « I really 
should not mind stretching a point for him. WUl yon luivf 
the kindness to-let me see his paees ?" 

'* To be sure," said the lawyer ; and putting himself into a 
graceful attitude, he threw his nag into a canter along the 
market. 

The moment his bade was' turned, ^leridan widied Kelly 
good morning, and went off through the church-yard, when 
no horse could follow, into Bedford street, lauehing immode- 
ratdy, as indeed did several of the standers-by. The ody 
persoitnot.entertained bv this nractical joke was Bfr Hdlo- 
way.— JRflntntsceiicet of JmchaelKelbf, 



B£aii>-Sbbta9Ts akd theib " Pmbnds.*'— Every 
and mistress in the United Kingdom knows what a maid-ser- 
vant's friend is. Sometimes he is a brother, aometimes a 
cousin (often a cousin), and sometimes a father, ^o reaDy 
wears wdl, and carries his age amaiingly t He comee down 
the area — in at the window-^or through a door left «ar. 
Sometimes a maid-servant, like a hare, " has many friends." 
The master of the house, after washing his hands in the back 
Idtdien, feds bdnnd the door for a jadc-towel, and lays hold 
of a ** friend's" nou, ** Friends" are shy : sometimes n foot- 
man breaks a friend's shins iridic plunging into the ooal-oellar 
for a shovel of nubblys. We spedc feelingly, our own abode 
having been once turned into a friends' meeting-house — a ftci 
we became aware of through a smoky chimney ; but a ohlninav 
will smoke when there U a journeyman baker up it.— itulA 
Journal, 

Wisdom cannot be obtained without faidnstry and laboor. 
Can we hope to find gold upon the surface of the earth, whM 
we dig almost to the centre of it to find lead and tin, and tha 
baser metals 1 

Printed and Poofltbed evcrj SatunUr bj Qun n and CAMSMNf, at the OBm 
of the General Adv«rtitMr» No. 6, Church Lane, Collage Ofcen, T * " 
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REMAINS AT MONASTERBOICE, COUNTY LOUTH. 



To tbe observing tnd imAginatiye traveller, our island must 
present a^ great number of peculiarities of aspect which 
win not fail to Excite his notice, and impress themselves in- 
delibiy upon his mind. The scantiness of wood — ^for its na- 
tural timber has nearly all disappeared — and the abimdance 
of water, are two of the characteristics that will most strike 
him ; and, next to these, the great extent of prospect usually 
afforded to the eye in coniequence of the undulating character 
of its surfacft Sparkling streams are visible everywhere, 
mod shining lakes and noble rivers come into view in rapid suc- 
cession ; while ranges of blue mountuns are rarely wanting 
to bonnd the distant norizon. 'The colours with which Nature 
lias painted the surface of our island are equally peculiar. 
There is no variety of green, whether of depth or vivia bright- 
ness, which is not to be found covering it ; they are hues which 
can be seen nowhere else in equal force ; and even our bogs, 
-which are so numerous, with all their mutations of colour, 
now purple, and anon red, or brown, or black, by their vi- 
gorous contrasts eive additional beauty and life to the land- 
scape, and assist m imparting to it a sort of national indivi- 
dnaJlty. Our very clouds have to a great degree a distinc- 
tive character — the result of the humidity of our climate; 
tbsj bate a grandeur of form and size, and a force of light 
ana shadow, that are but rarely seen in other countries : they 
are Irith clouds — at one moment bright and sunny, and in the 
next flinging their dark shadows over the landscape, and in- 
Tohring it m gloomy grandeur. It is in this strikmg force of 
Mrtratt in almost every thing that we look at, that the pecu- 



liarity of our scenery chiefly consists ; and it i^pears to hare 
stamped the general character of our people with those con- 
trastmg lights and shades so well exhibited in our exquisite 
and strongly-marked national music, in which all varieties of 
sentiment are so deeply yet harmonionsly blended as to pro« 
duce on the mind effects perhaps in some degree saddening, 
but withal most delightfully sweet and soothing. A countiy 
marked with such peculiarities is not the legitimate abode m 
the refined sensualist of modem tunes, or we man of artifi- 
cial pleasure and heartless pursuits, and all such naturally 
remam away from it, or visit it with reluctance ; but it is thle 
proper habitation of the poet, the painter, and, above all, 
the philanthropist ; for nowhere else can the latter find so 
extensive a field for the exercbe of the godlike feelings of 
benevolence and patriotism. 

Yet the natural features of scenery and climate which we 
have pointed out, interesting as all must admit them to be, 
are not the only ones that confer upon our country the peculiar 
and impressive character which it possesses. The relics of 
past epochs of various classes ; the monuments of its Pagaa 
times, as revealed to us in its religious, military, and sepul- 
chral remains ; the ruins of its pnmttive Christian ages, as 
exemplified in its simple and generally unadorned churches, 
and slender round towers ; the more splendid monastic edifices 
of later date, and the gloomy castles of still more recent 
times — ^these are everywhere present to bestow historic in- 
terest on the landscape, and bring the successive conditioos 
and changes of society in bygone ages forcibly before "th^ 
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mmd ; so thiit an Additional iftttrest, of a deep and poetical 
natar«» is thns imparted to Tiews in themselves imiiressiye 
from their wild and picturesque appearance. So periect, in- 
deed, is this harmony of the natural and artificial character- 
isUcs of Irish scenery, so comprehensively do both tell the his- 
tory of our country, to which r^ature has been most bountiful, 
and in which, alas 1 man has not been happy, that if we were 
dMirooi <^ giving a stranger a true idea of Ireland, and one 
that would unpress itself on his mind, we should conduct him 
to one of our ffreen open landscapes, where the dark and ruined 
castle, seatea on some rocky height, or the round tower, with 
its little parent church, in some sequestered valley, would be 
the only features to arrest his attention ; and of such a scene 
we should say emphatically, This is Ireland 1 And such a 
scene is that which is presented by the ruins represented in 
our prefixed illustration. 

Passing alone the great northern road trom Drogheda to 
Dundalk, and about four miles from the former, the traveller 
will find himself in an open pastoral country, finely undulating, 
thinly dotted with the cottages of the peasants, and but little 
adorned by art. On one M6, to his left, he will see a little 
group of ruins, with a loftv but shattered round tower, giving 
mdex of their age and diaracter. Those are the ruins of 
the long since celebrated religious establishment of Monaster* 
boice, one of the most intdrtstmg groups of their kind in Ire- 
land. They consist of two small churches, a round tower, 
and three most gorgeootlT sculptured stone oroMM» st*nding 
in the midst of a crowd ot tombs and head-stones of various 
ajg^es. Both the churohes are of great antiquity, though, as 
their architectural features olearlv show, of widely separated 
ages — the larger ono exhibiting tne peotdiaritiet of the eccle- 
siastical structures of the twelfth century, and the smaller 
those of a much earlier date. Both are also simple oblongs, 
consisting of a nave and choir i and the round tower appears 
to be of coeval architecture with the earlier church. 

The tower, which is of excellent construction, is built of the 
slatey limestone of the surrounding hills, and Is divided into five 
stories by belts of stone slightly projecting. The upocr story 
has foiur oblong apertures, and the lower ones are eacn lighted 
by an aperture having an angular top. The doorway, which 
mces the south-east, has k semicircular arch, and is con- 
structed of chiselled freestone : It is of the usual height of 
five feet six inches, by one foot ten inches In breadth, and is 
six feet from the present surface of the ground. The circum- 
ference of the tower is fifty-one feet, and its height is one hun- 
dred and ten ; but its original height was greater, as a consi- 
derable portion of its top nas been destroyed by li^htnbg. 

In these churches and this tower Monasterboice nas noUiing 
which may not be found in many other early religious founda- 
tions in Lreland; but in the magnificence of its sculptured 
stone crosses it may be said to stand alone. They are the 
finest of their class m the country ; but, as we shall make them 
the subjects of distinct notices, with illustrations, in our 
future numbers, it is not necessary for us to enter into a more 
particular description of them here. 

Monasterboice, or, as it is called In the Irish language, 
Mainistir-buite — ^that is. the monastery of Buite, or Boetius — 
tfwet it» origin to a celeorated bishop and abbot of this name 
who nourished about the close of the fifth century, and who is 
said to have been a disciple of St Patrick : accordingto our 
ancient annalists, he died on the 7th of December 522. Of 
its subsequent mstorr but little is preserved, beyond a few 
scattered records of Uie deaths of several of its abbots and 
professors anterior to the twelfth century, of whom the cele- 
orated noet, antiquary, and historian, Flann, was the most 
distinguished, and whose death is thus recorded in the Annals 
of the Four Masters :— 

" 1056. Flann of the Monastery, lecturer of Monasterboice, 
the last fountain of knowledge or the Irish, in history, poetry, 
eloquence, and general literature, died on the fourth of the 
calends of December (28th November), of whom it was said, 

* Flann of the great church of sweet Buite, 

The piercing eyes of his smooth head were modest ; 

The fi^y man of Meath was he of whom we egeak ; 

The last professor of the country of the three Finns was 
Flann.*- 

A eoQsiderable number of historical poems bv this distin- 
guished man have descended to our times, of which a list is 
given in O'Reilly's Irish Writers ; but his more valuable re- 
nudns are his Synchronisms of the Irish Kings, with the 
Eastern and Roman Emperors, and of the Christian Provin- 
•Ul Klugv of Irolandy wd the Kings of Scotland of the IrUh 



race, with the. Chief Monarch •f Ireland. Of these works, 
which are of inestimable value to the Irish and Scottish histo- 
rian, perfect copies are p-eserved in the MS. Book of Lecaii, 
in the library of the Royal Irish Academy. 

The notices in our Annals of the other distinguished men 
connected with Monasterboice are of little interest ; but as 
they have never been properly collected together, we think 
them worthy of publication, for the use of &t Irish topogra- 
phical historian, to whom we trust omr Journal will become a 
valuable repertory of authorities : 

722. Ailchon, of Monasterboice, died. 

769. Cormac, the son of AillioUa, Abbot of Monasterboice, 
was drowned in the Boyne. 

766. Dubdainber, the son of Cormac, Abbot of Monaster- 
boice, died. • 

800. Cuanna, Abbot of Monasterboice, died. 

836. Flaithri, Abbot of Monasterboice, a Bishop and An- 
diorite, died. 

844. Muireadhach, the son of Flann, Abbot of Monaster- 
boice, died. 

853. Radgus, the son of Maioaiada, Abbot of Monaster- 
boice, was drowned in the Boyne. 

864. Colga and Aodh, two Abbots, of Monasterboice, died 
this year 

870. Maolpatrick, the son of Ceallaoh, Abbot of Monaster- 
boice, died. 

881. Dunadach, the ton of Cormac, Abbot of Monaster- 
boice, died. 

887. Fothaidh, Abbot of Monasterboice, died. 

022. Muireadhach, the son of Donall, Abbot of Monaster- 
boice, chief beadsman to all the men of Bregia, youths, derics, 
and the Stewart of Patrick's people, firom Sliabh Fuaid (the 
Fews Mountain) to Leinster, died. 

933. Maolbrigid, Abbot of Monasterboice, died. 

965. Dubdaboirenn, Abbot of Monasterboice, died. 

1004. Donall, the son of Macniadha, Abbot of Monaster- 
boice, a Bishop and Holy Senior, died. 

1039. Mactuadha, a Bishop, and Abbot of Monasterboice, 
died. 

1059. Donall, tht son of Eodhossa, Abbot of Monaster- 
boice. died. 

10d7. Echtigem, the son of Flann^ Airdnneach of Monas- 
terboice, died. 

1117. Eogan, the son of Echtigem, Abbot of Monaster- 
boice, died. 

These notices, extracted from the Annals of Ulster, and of 
the Four Masters, will show the great andouity of the Ahbej 
of Monasterboice, as well as the distinguished ruik which u 
held among the religious establishments of Ireland previoas 
to the occupation of the ancient kingdom of Meath by the 
English, after which period it disappears from history. 

The following records fjrom the same authorities relate to 
its general history : — 

968. Monasterboice and Lan Lore were plundered on the 
Danes by Donall, King of Ireland, and he burned thre« hm- 
dred ana fifty of them In one house. 

1097. The Cloictheack (vis. round tower belfVy) of Monas^ 
terboice, containing books and several other valuables, was 
burned. 

This last notice, and many others of the kind which occnr in 
otir Annals, are of great value in showing the original uses of 
our round towers, as set forth in Mr Petrie's Essay o& tht 
Round Towers of Ireland, now in course of publication. 

In concluding these notices of a spot so long the abode of the 
piety, art, and learning of remote times, we may add, that in 
its present deserted and ruined state it is a scene of the deepest 
and most solenm interest ; and the mind must mdeed be dull 
and earthly in which it fails to awaken feelings of touching 
and permanent interest. Silence and solitude the most profound 
are unpressed on all its time-worn features ; we are aaaon^ 
the dead only ; and we are forced, as it were, to converse 
with the men of other days. In idl our frequent visits to these 
ruins we never saw a hvinr human being amon^ them bat 
once. It was during a terrific thunder-storm, which obliged 
us to seek shelter behind one of the stone crosses for an boor. 
The rain poured down in impetuous torrents, and the clouds 
were so black as to give day the i^pearance of night. It wsf 
at such an awfVd hour, that a woman of middle age, finely 
formed, and of a noble coimtenance, entered the cemetery, 
and, regardless of the storm raging around, flunf herself 
down upon a grave, and commcnc^ singing an Iriw lanMO- 
taUoQ m tones of heArt-reu4u)4( melandio^ and wrp9^fbt 
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beauty. This wall die carried on as long as we remained ; 
and her Toioe oomiii^ en the ear between the thnnder-peals, 
bad an effect singularly wild and unearthly: it wonld be 
froitless to attempt a description of it. The reader, if he know 
what an Irishwoman's song of sorrow is, mnst imagine the effect 
H wonld hare at such a moment among those lightning-shat- 
tered ruins, and chanted by such a Uvuig yocal monument of 
human woe and desolation. 

We subse<|uently learned on inquhry that this poor crea- 
ture's history was a sad one ; she was slightly erased, in con- 
seouence of the death of her only son, who had been drowned ; 
ana her mania lav in a persuasion, which nothing could remore, 
that he was not lost, but would yet return to her to bless her, 
and dose her long-weeping eyes in peace. P. 



THE BED MEN OF AMEBICA. 

SECOND AUTICLS. 

Ws oould relate many instances of the gratitude with which 
Indians repay a kindness, and of their firmness in friendship, 
but our limits restrain us. We must besides admit, that they 
are equally resentful of ixgury as mindful of favours, and 
persecute an enemy with as much, constancy as they cherish 
a friend. Mr Catlin has preserred the portrait of a Man- 
dan diief, named Mah-to-toh-pa, or the Four Bears, whose 
lifte affords many singular illustrations of the above truths. 
We have room for one only. His brother Had been sur- 
prised while asleep by a Biccaree, who left the spear with 
wbich he had murdered the sleeping man in the wound, 
and boasted of what he had done. The Four Bears took pos- 
session of the spear, preserved it carefully, with the blood of 
his brother encrustea on its point, and swore to cover that 
stain with the heart's blood of the Biccaree. Many moons 
elapsed, many snows even went by, and the Four Bears had 
not yet founa the much desired opportunity of revenge. At 
length the culpability of his enforced delay became too heavy 
a reproach, and he resolved on seeking the Biccaree in his 
distant home, to do which he had to steal his way through his 
enemy's cotmtry for hundreds of miles ; a task, the difficmty of 
which can be appreciated only by those who. know the watch- 
fblness of Indian habits, and the vigilance of those whom he 
had to circumvent. But " when Greek meets Greek," we 
all know what " comes ;" in this case, however, " diamond- 
cut-diamond" were perhaps the more appropriate metaphor : 
let our readers settle that point. The Four Bears accom- 
plished his task ; he had traversed many a weary plain, 
had threaded many a tangled forest, swam many a river ; 
but at length he stood, famished and outworn, before the 
Tillage of ms enemy. This was surrounded by a stockade, 
but he overcame that with little difficulty. It was night, 
but the dwelling of the offender was known to him, and en- 
tering it, he sat down before the fire, over which hung a 
pot containing food, which the provident squaw had set to 
simmer through the night. The family were in their beds, 
wbich consist of skins stretched on low frames, and ranged 
around the walls of the hut. The Biccaree, the object of the 
Mandan's visit, was oiso on his couch, with his arms close 
beside him, as is the custom. But he was not asleep ; the 
flame as it rose fitfully was reflected from his glittering eyes, 
wbidi rested, but with no particular interest, on his visitor. 
The latter, conscious that his then exhausted strength was 
not equal to the duty he came to perform, sat collected within 
himself for a certain time ; he then took part of tho food that 
filled the pot, and ate in such measure as he thought advi- 
sable. Tnis done, he lighted his pipe, and sat to smoke it. 
The squaw meanwhile had asked ner husband what man it 
was who was reposing at their hearth. *' He is a hungry man, 
for thou seest he is eating ; what matter for the rest ?* was her 
Imaband's reply, and the uninvited guest concluded his meal 
without interruption. Was the Mandan shaken by what we 
feel to be the most touching iq)peal of this deep confidence 
to his better sympathies ? He scarcely felt that it was one. 
Among Indians, nospitality is neither offered nor accepted 
as a matter of favour, but of right, and of course i nor 
would he have replied to such an appeal could he have felt 
it. He believed hunself to be in the performance of a most 
solemn duty, and would have scorned all vacillation as weak- 
ness. Nor shall we be just ourselves if we lose sight of this 
ia our abhorrence of his deed. 

Tha pipe of the Mandan exhausted, he acyusted his raiment 
for departure ; he rose, collected his force, sprang on his un- 



suspecting host, whom he stabbed to the heart with the spear 
already named, then scalped him, and, springing from thehut, 
was out of the village, and deep in a neighbouring water-> 
course, by the time that his enemies' dogs were upon Mtw • 
again, by many a night march and day of hunger and suil^o 
ing, he arrived in his village, hit conscience set at rest by the 
act at which we shudder. 

Mr Catlin, who knew this chief intimately, relates many 
stories of his bravery and general elevation of character, but 
we have room for the tale of his death only. In the year 1897» 
Mr Catlin had left the friendly Mandans some three years, 
' when the small-pox was carried among them by the traders ; 
the whole family of the Four Bears perished by this disease » 
wife, child, not one was left him ; he stood alone in his deso« 
lation, and gathering the corpses together, he covered idl with 
skins, after the manner of his people ; the songs for the dead 
then performed, he seated himself by tiie mound he had raised* 
which he addressed from time to time in the most touchhig 
terms of endearment, as each individual composing the mourn- 
ftd group rose to his memory. This continued trough nine 
days ana nights, during all which he took neither food nor 
sleep, and on the tenth he was himself a corpse. 

The native American is deeply imbued with religious feel- 
ing ; no Indian who maintains a fair character in his tribe is 
Without some place of retirement for worship and meditation ; 
a lonely tree, a nook in the bank of a stream, the hollow of a 
rock, are frequently selected for this purpose; nor is thd 
habit confined to such tribes as have no fixed religious cere- 
monies; it was practised by the Mandans and others, many of 
whom possessed oratories such as we have just described, in 
addition to their " medicine" or "mystery lodges," which may 
be called their public temples. The Osa^'es, Kansas, ana 
other tribes west of the Mississippi, never fall to implore the 
blessing of the Great Spirit on breaking up their encamp- 
ments, and they return thanks devoutly for the food they have 
found, and the preservation they have experienced, on arriving 
at the end of their journey. Thanks and praises are also nub- 
licly offered at every new moon, at the commencement or the 
buffalo hunts in sprmg, and at the ingathering of the com ; at 
which latter period a feast is held, called the com feast : over 
this, among some tribes, the oldest woman presides. The 
Minatarrees boil a large kettle ftdl of the new com in presence 
of all the people, four medicine men, pidnted with wmte clay, 
dancing round the kettle until its contents are well boilea ; 
these are next burnt to ashes as an offering to the Great Spirit : 
the fire is then extinguished ; new fire is immediately created 
by rubbing two sticks together ; with this they cook the corn 
for their own feast, and the remainder of the day is spent in 
festivity. 

Dances are also performed to the Great Spirit on various 
occasions, as among the Ojibbewavs on the first &11 of snow; 
this is danced in snow-shoes.* All believe in a future state of 
existence — ^in the reward of the good by an eternal residence 
in pleasant and plentifully supplied hunting grounds bevond 
the great waters — and in the punishment of the wickea by 
transformation into some loathsome beast, reptile, or insect» 
and by banishment to barren, parched, and desolate refi;ions« 
the abodes of bad spirits, for a period proportionate to the en- 
ormity of theur guilt. Prayers are also oflered to the evil spirit 
in deprecation of his enmity, but on none of these ceremonies is 
attendance compelled ; that Indian is, however, less respected^ 
who is known constantly to absent himself from all. 

The " medicine man of the Indians is at once prophet, 
priest, and physician ; he has sometimes great influence. The 
ceremony by which this dignity is attained amone; tho Sioux, 
is one involving no little suffering. The candidate for this 
honour has innumerable splints of wood driven through the 
most sensitive parts of his flesh, and being suspended by some 
of these to a pole, with his medicine bag in his hand, he is ex- 
pected to keep his eves stea<Uly fixed on the sun from its rising 
to its setting, when he is taken down, and entitled to be called 
a medicine or mystery man for the remainder of his life ; but 
he has to make ceaseless efforts for the support of his charac- 
ter, since the failure of either his cures or his prophecies ren« 
ders him liable to universal contempt. 

Almost every family has its medicine or mystery bag, which 
consists of a beaver or otter skin curiously ornamented ; this 
contains the medicinal stores and smaller consecrated articles 
of the family ; it is considered a great disgrace to sell or other- 
wise part with an article once consecrated, and the medicine 
bef is always held sacred and inviolate to every hand but that 
of Its owner. When a warrior of the Sac and Fox tribe hXi$ 
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ia bftttle, his widow suspends his mystery bag on the pole be- 
fore his tent, and sits herself within the lodge ; the warriors, 
returned from the battle, and adorned with the scalps they 
hare taken from the enemy, then assemble before the lodge ; 
they dance to the medidne has of their lost brother, and 
throw presents to his widow, of such articles as they think 
may best console her for her loss. 

The Indkui dwelling is much yaried in its form and manner 
among the yarions tnbes ; the Pawnees, for example, live in 
lod^ thatched with prairie grass, and which are not nnlike 
buneose bee-hives. 

The Sioux, the Camanchees, the Crows, and others inhabit- 
but a vast tract on the upper waters of the Mississippi and 
MiMouri rivers, and extending to the base of the Rocky 
Mountains, have moveable tents formed of buffalo skins richly 
ornamented, according to Indian notions of ornament, and 
fastened to poles sometimes twenty-five feet high ; some of 
these tents will shelter eighty persons, and require frt)m 
thirty t« thirty-five buffalo skins to cover them. 

The Ricoarees, Mandans, &c. are, or were, lodged in vil- 
lages fortified by strong stockades eighteen feet high ; their 
huts are formed of poles covered closely and smoothly with 
earth, and this in process of time becomes so compact and 
hard, that men, womoi, and diildren, recline and play on their 
tops. 

It has been sometimes asserted that the Indian people have 
a eommon language, but this is not the case ; scarcely any two 
of thdr nations Mtween whom no intercourse exists, possess 
a lanroage understood by both, but this inconvenience is ob- 
viated by a " language of signs," so effective and eloquent 
that by this every Inouan is enabled to communicate with his 
brother of whatever nation or tribe, and hence perhaps has 
arisen the supposition that all speak a common lane^ua^. 
The mode of writing among Indians is entirely hierog^hic, 
and is of course liable to wide misconstruction ; but Uiey lav 
down maps with no mean degree of accuracy, and the Aiefs 
wear the ooundaries of their hunting-sTounds traced on their 
robes ; a counterpart being kept in uie public lodge among 
SQch other records as the nation may possess, and these are 
referred to if any dispute arise among neighbouring tribes. 

Their manufiictures are of course few and simple. Stones 
are cut into pestles and mortars, tomahawks, kmves, pipes, 
&c. ; pottery is formed for domestic purposes from the clays 
fbmisned by all parts of their country ; mats are woven from 
rnss or rushes, and blankets from the hair of the buffalo. 
These articles are mostly the work of the women, who with 
the children plant, cultivate, and gather in the crops, collect 
wild rice and pash-e-quah, a large bulbous root, in form like 
the sweet potato and in taste like the cbesnut, but more juicy.' 
Nuts of many sorts, several kinds of plums, osage oranges, 
gooseberries, strawberries, and many sorts of grapes, are also 
collected in their season. Besides Xhis, the women dress buffalo 
skins, procure wood and water, and in some tribes fetch home 
the g^ame which the hunter, having tracked and killed, then 
leaves to their further disposal. 

Beaver and other skins, belts of wampum, and coloured 
shells ground to an oval form, serve as coin ; but the most 
important wealth of the Indian is in his horses and dogs, which 
assist him in the chase, and of which some possess great 
numbers. Many tribes of Indians are exceedingly bola and 
expert horsemen, the Camanchees more puticularly, many of 
whom perform feats of dexterity on their wild liorses that 
would astonish our boldest equestrians. These men are often 
seen to throw themselves on one side of their horses, to avoid 
the arrows of an enemy or the attack of an enraged buffalo, in 
such a manner that the extremity of one foot only seems to 
hold by the animal, and that whife he continues to move at 
full speed ; nay, some have been even known to shoot arrows 
while in that position, the tenure of which is altogether incon- 
ceivable to the European rider. 

Their weapons for hunting are lances five or six feet long, 
and tipped with stone or the bone of some animal, and bows 
with arrows similarly pointed. The buffalo is sometimes 
hunted by men who have partially concealed their persons in 
the skin of the white wolf, and who creep to within shot of 
their game by favour of this disguise ; for the buffalo, accus- 
tomed to the white wolf, and safe from his attack unless, 
whan, separated from the herd, he becomes the prey of a pack, 
permits the approach of the Indian thus masked, the latter 
bdng careful to keep to leeward of his game, whose scent is 
very acute. 

In^ans someUmes drive whole herds of buffalo, elk, and 



deer, into impassable ravines or to the brink of preotpioes, 
when they slaughter as many as they may need ; but none were 
ever destroyed wantonly before the introduction of whisky ; 
whereas at this time whole herds are killed merely for their 
skins, the flesh being left to decay on the prairies ; and this, 
by depopulating the hunting-grounds, induces famine, and is 
another cause of Indian suffering and final extinction. 

Buffaloes are often destroyed oy the panther ; solitary indi- 
viduals sometimes fUl a prey to a pack of wolves ; others 
perish in the burning prairies, that awfully peculiar feature of 
the American solitudes ; a few are drowned evenr season m 
attempting to cross the ice of rivers not firmly froxen ; but 
the pnncipal element of their destruction is in tne rapacity of 
the trader ; and it has been calculated that the activity of 
this last-named agent will ensure the extermination of this 
most valuable creature within a very short period of time. 

The education of the Indian child is an object of the most 
profound interest, not only to his ovm family but to the whole 
trU)e. He is taught to love his country and tribe, to oontenm 
falsehood, to reverence age, to be modest and silent ; he is 
strictly eigoined to rewara a kindness, but also to avenge aa 
injury ; to aid and guard a friend, but also to injure, by every 
means in his power, and relentlessly to persecute, an enemy ; 
to abhor then, unless it be practised on the property, of an 
enemy, when it is called highly meritorious. The spints of 
youth are watched attentively by their elders, and all evi- 
dences of cowardice, meanness, &c., are followed by the needfid 
discipline. The Indian usually retains his mother s name wOSl 
he has entitled himself, by some remarkable act of prowess, 
endurance, &c., to choose one for himself, or been distinguisbed 
by some appelUtion bestowed by the tribe. Some <^ these 
" names*' are sufiiciently amusing, as, for exanqile, ** He 
who jumps over every one," " The very sweet man," " The 
man of good sense," *' No fool," *' The bird that goes to 
war," "He who strikes two at once," &c The names of 
women are not always inelegant Take as a specimen of In- 
dian taste in this matter, " The bending willow," " The 
pure fountain," " The sweet-scented grw*-" Others are 
scarcely so complimentary, as, " The female bear," " The 
woman who lives in the bear's den," *' The creature that 
creeps," &c. 

Tne constancy with which an Indian endures tortures, is 
among the best known traits of his character, but his power 
of enduring labour has been less insisted on ; nay, it has beeft 
denied by those who despair of the civilization of the race, or 
who believe that its destruction is a consequence inevitable to 
the white man's progress ; but those who so judge know little 
of our Red brothers. We could adduce many facts in proof of 
this, were our space not wholly exhausted ; but we must dder 
these, as well as the account we had purposed ^ving of the 
very extraordinary religious ceremonies practised among 
some of the trib^. We may, however, possibly return to the 
subject at some other time. 



THE IRISH FIDDLER, 

BY W. CARLETON. 

What a host of light-hearted associations are revived by thai 
living fountain of fun and frolic, an Irish fiddler ! Ever^ thing 
connected with him b agreeable, pleasant, ioUy. All his anec- 
dotes, songs, jokes, stories, and secrets, bring us back from 
the pressure and cares of life, to those happy &ys and nigbts 
when the heart was as light as the heel, ana both beat time to 
the exhilarating sound of his fiddle. 

The old harper was a character looked upon by the Irish 
rather as a musical curiosity, than a being spedally created 
to contribute to their enjoyment. There was something abovt 
him which they did not feel to be in perfect sympathy with their 
habits and amusements. He was above them, not of than ; 
and although they respected him, and treated him kindly, yet 
was he never receivea amonr them with that spontaneous 
ebullition of warmth and cordiality with which they welcomed 
their own musician, the fiddler, llie harper, in fBkct, belong^ 
to the gentry, and to the gentry they were willing to leave 
him. They listened to his music when he felt ^posed to play 
for them, but it only gratified their curiosity, instead of en- 
livening their hearts — a fact sufficiently evident from the cir- 
cumstance of their seldom attempting to dance to it. This 
preference, however, of the fiddle to the harp, is a feeling ge- 
nerated by change of times and circumstances, for it is wcA 
known that in days gone by, when Irish habits were purer 
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older, and more hereditary than they are now, the harp was 
the faTourite mstmment of yoxme and old, of hieh and low. 

The only mstnunent that can be said to riyafthe fiddle, is 
the bagpipe ; but every jserson knows that Ireland is a loving 
eomiti^, and that at our fairs, dances, weddings, and other places 
of amusement, Paddy and his sweetheart are in the habit of 
indulging in a certain quiet and affectionate kind of whisper, 
the creamy tones of which are sadly curdled by the sharp jar 
of the chanter. It is not, in fact, an instrument adapted for 
lore-making. The drone is an enemv to sentiment, and it is 
aa unpleasant thing for a pretty blusiiing girl to find herself 
put to the necessity of bawling out her consent at the top of 
ner hmgs, which slie must do, or have the ecstatic words lost in 
ita drowsy and monotonous murmur. The bagpipe might do 
for war, to which, with a slight Yariation, it has been applied ; 
bat in our opinion it is only fit to be danced to by an assembly 
oC people who are hard of hearing. Indeed, we haye little 
douot but its cnltivation might be introduced with good effect 
aa a syAem of medical treatment, suitable to the pupils of a 
deaf and dumb institution ; for if any thin^ could bring them 
to the use of thdr ears, its sharp and stiletto notes surely 
would effect that object. 

The fiddle, however, is the instrument of all others most 
eeaential to the enjoyment of an Irishman. Dancing and 
lore are yery closely connected, and of course the ficuile is 
neyer thou^t of or heard, without awakening the tenderest 
and most a^^reeable emotions. Its music, soft, sweet, and 
dieerful, is just the thing for Paddy, who under its influ- 
enae partakes of its spirit, and becomes soft, sweet, and 
ei fc e erfu l himself. The very tones of it act like a charm upon 
him, and produce in his head such a bland and delightful in- 
toxication, that he finds himself making love just as naturally 
as he would eat his meals. It opens all the sluices of his heart, 
pots mercury in his yems, gives honey to a tongue that was, 
Hearen knows, sufficiently sweet witnout it, and gifts him 
with a pair of feather heels that Mercurr might enyy ; and 
to crown all, endows him, while pleading his cause in a quiet 
corner, with a fertility of invention, and an easy unembarrassed 
assurance, which nothing can surpass. In fact, with great 
renect for my friend Mr Bunting, the fiddle it is that ought 
to DO our national instrument, as it is that which is most 
ehwely and agreeably associated with the best and happiest 
impulses of the Irish heart. The yery language of the people 
themselyes is a proof of this ; for whilst neither harp nor bag. 
pipe is ever introduced as illustrating peculiarities or feeling by 
any reference to thehr influence, the fiddle is an agreeable in. 
strument in their hands, in more senses than one. Paddy's 
highest notion of flattery towards the other sex b boldly ex- 
preased by an image drawn from it, for when he boasts that 
no can, by honied words, impress such an agreeable delusion 
upon his sweetheart as to make her imagine ** that there is a 
fiddler on eyery rib of the house," there can be no metaphor con- 
eeived more strongly or beautifully expressive of the charm 
which flows from the tones of that sweet instrument. Paddy, 
however, is yery often hit by his own metaphor, at a time 
when he least expects it. When pleading his cause, for in* 
stance, and promising golden days to his fair one, he is not 
vnfrequently met by, " Ay, ay, its all very well now; you're 
angary enough, of ooorse ; but wait till we'd be a year 
■uurled, an' maybe, like so many others that promised what 
yon do, you'd neyer come home to me widout * han^g^' up your 
fiddle bdiind the door ;' " by which she means to charee him 
with the probability of bemg agreeable when abroad, but 
morose in nis own family. 

Haying thus shown tAat the fiddle and its music are mixed 
up so strongly with our language, feelines, and amusements, 
it ia now time to say something of the fiddler. In Ireland it 
is impossible, on looking through all the classes of society, to 
find any individual so perfectly free from care, or, in stronger 
words, so completely hapi>y, as the fiddler, especially if he be 
blind, whidi he gmierally is. His want of signt circumscribes 
his other wants, and, whilst it diminishes his ei^oyinents, not 
only renders him unconscious of their loss, but gives a greater 
leat to those that are left him, simple and innocent as they 
are. He is in truth a man whose lot In life is happily cast, 
and whose lines have fallen in pleasant places. The phase of 
fife which is presented to him, and in which he moves, is one 
of innocent mirth and harmless enjoyment. Marriages, wed- 
dings, dances, and merry-makings of all descriptions, create 
the atmosphere of mirth and happiness which he ever breathes. 
With the dark designs, the crimes, and outrages of mankind, 
h^ has nothing to do, and his light spirit is never depressed 



by their influence. Indeed, he may be said with truth to pasft 
through none but Uie festivals or life, to hear nothing but 
mirth, to feel notliing but kindness, and to comzHumcate no» 
thing but happiness to all around him. He is at once the 
source and the centre of all good and friendly feelings. By 
him the aged man forgets his years, and is agreeably cheated 
back into youth ; the labourer snatches a pleasant moment 
from his toil, imd is happy ; the care-worn ceases to remember 
the anxieties that press him down; the boy is enraptured 
with delight, and the child is charmed with a pleasure taat he 
feels to be wonderful. 

Surely such a man is important, asfillmgup withei^ioyment 
so many of the painful pauses in human misery. He is a 
thousand times better than a p<^tician, and is a true philoso- 
pher without knowine it. Every man is his friend, unless it 
be a riyal fiddler, and he is the friend of every man, with the 
same exception. Eyery house, too, eyery heart, and everr 
hand, is open to him ; he never knows what it is to want a ben, 
a dinner, or a shilling. Good heayens I what more than this 
can the cravings of a human heart desire I For my part, 
I do not know what others mieht aim at ; but I am of opinion 
that in such a world, as this, the highest proof of a wisa man 
would be, a wish to live and die an Irish fiddler. 

And yet, alas 1 there is no condition of life without some 
remote or oontinffent sorrow. Many a scene have I witnessed 
connected with this yery subject, that would wrinc the tears 
out of any eye, and find a Uaider pulse in the hardest heart 
It is indeed a melandioly altematiye that deyotes the poor 
sightless lad to an employment that is ultimately prodnotiye * 
of so mudi happiness to himself and others. This altematava 
is seldom resort to, unless when some poor child — periums a 
fayourite-4s deprived of sight by the terrible rayages of the 
small-pox. In me there is scarcely any thing more touchmr 
than to witness in the innocent invalid the first eifeots, both 
upon himself and his parents, of this woeful priyation. The 
utter helplessness of the pitiable darkling, and his total depen- 
dence upon those around him — his unacquaintanoe with the 
relative situation of all the places that were familiar to hfan — 
his tottering and timid step, and his affecting call of '* Mammy, 
where are you?" joined to the bitter consciousness on her 
part that the light of affection and innocence will never spar- 
kle in those beloyed eyes again--aU this constitutes a scene of 
deep and bitter sorrow. When, however, the sense of his 
bereavement passes away, and the cherished child grows up 
to the proper age, a fiddle is procured for him by his parents, if 
they are able, and if not, a subscription is made up among their 
friends and neighbours to buy him one. All the family, with 
tears in their eyes, then kiss and take leaye of hhn ; and his mo- 
ther, takmg him by the hand, leads him, as had been previously 
arranged, to the best fiddler in the neighbourhood, with whom 
he is left as an apprentice. There is generally no fee re<n^red, 
but he is engagea to hand his master all the money he can 
make at dances, from the time he is proficient enough to play 
at them. Such is the simple process of putting a bund boy in 
the way of becoming acquainted with the science of melody. 

In my native parish there were four or fiye fiddlers— all 
good in their way; but the Paeanini of the district was the 
far-fumed Mickey M*Rorey. Where Mickey properly lived, I 
never could actually discover, and for the nest reason in the 
world— he was not at home once in twelve months. As Cdley 
Cibber says in the play, he was " a kind of a here-and-theroian 
—a stranger nowhere." This, however, mattered litUe ; for 
thou^ perpetually shifting day after day from place to plaoe, 
yet it som^ow happened that nobody ever was at a loss where 
to find him. The truth is, he never felt disposed to travel 
incog, because he knew that Us interest must suffer by doing 
so; the consequence was, that wherever he went, a Httie 
nucleus of lociu fame always attended him, which rendered it 
an easy matter to find his whereabouts. 

Mickey was blind from his infancy, and, as usual, owed to 
the smaU-pox the loss of his eyesight He was about the 
middle size, of rather a slender make, and possessed an intel- 
ligent countenance, on which beamed that singular expression 
of inward serenity so peculiar to the blind. His temper was 
sweet and even, but capable of rising through the buoyancy of 
his own humour to ahiffh pitch of exhilaration and eiyoyment. 
The dress he wore, as far as I can remember, was always the 
same in colour and fabric — to irit, a brown coat s. sober-tiiited 
cotton waistcoat grey stockings, and black corduroys. Poor 
Mickeyl 1 think 1 see him before me, his head erect, as the 
heads of all blind men are, the fiddle-case under his left arm, ' 
and his hasd staff held out like a feeler, exploring with expe< 
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rio!i«ntal pokes the nature of the ground before hhn, even 
although some happj urchin leads hun onward with an exult- 
inft ^7^ > f^ honour of which he will boast to his companions for 
many a mortal month to oome. 

Toe first time I ever heard Mickey plaj was also the first 
I eve* heard a fiddle. Well and distinctly do I remember the 
occasion. The season was summer — ^but summer wa$ summer 
then — and a new house belonging to Frank Thomas had been 
finished, and was just ready to receive hira and liis fiunily. 
The floors of Irish houses in the country generally consist at 
first of wet clay ; and when this is sufficiently well smoothed 
and hardened, a dance is known to be an excellent thing to 
bind and prevent them teom cracking. On this occasion the 
evening had been appointed, and the day was nearly half ad- 
▼anceo, but no appearance of the fiddler. The state of excite- 
ment in whidi 1 found mvself could not be described. The 
name of Mickey M*Rorey had been ringing in my ears for Qod 
knows how long, but I had never seen him, or even heard his 
fiddle. Every two minutes I was on the top of a little emi- 
* nenet looking out for htm, my eyes straining out of their soc- 
kets, and my head dissy with the prophetic ejcpeotation of 
rapture and delight. Human patience, however, oould boar 
this painful suspense no longer, and I privately resolved to 
find Mickey, or perish. I aooordinglv proceeded across the 
hills, a distance of about three mUes, to a place called 
Kilnahushogue, vrhere I found him waithig^ for a guide. At 
this time I could not have been more than seven years of age; 
and how I wrought out my way over the lonely UJls, of 
through what mysterious instinct I was led to him, and that 
by a path too over which I had never travelled belbre, must 
be left unrevealed, until it shall please that Power which guidee 
the bee to its homo, and the bird for thousands of miles 
through the air, to disdose the principle upon which it is ac- 
complished. 

On our return home I oould see the young persons of both 
sexes flying out to the little eminence I spoke of, looking 
eagerly towards the point we traveUed from, and immediately 
scampering in again, clipping their hands, and shouting with 
delight. Instantly the whole village was out, young and 
old, standing tor a moment to satisfy themselves that the in- 
telligenee was correct ; after which, about a doxen of the 
youngsters sprang forward, with the speed of so many ante- 
lepes, to meet us, whilst the dders returned with a soberer but 
not less satisfied manner into the houses. Then commenced 
the usual battle, as to who should be honoured by permission 
to carry the fiddle-case. Oh f that fiddle-case ! For seven 
long years it was an honour exclusively allowed to myself, 
whenever Mickey attended a dance any where at all near us ; 
and never was the Lord Chancellor's mace — to which, by the 
way, with great respect for his lordship, it bore a oonsiden^le 
resemblance — carried with a prouder heart or a more exulting 
eye. But so it is— 

** These little things are great to UuJe tMnJ* 

** Blood alive, Mickey, you're welcome 1" ** How is every 
bone of you, Mickey ? Bedad we gev j<m up." " No, we 
didn't give you up, Mickey ; never heed him ; sure we knew 
very well you'd not desart the Towny boys — ^whoo !— Fol de 
rol lol!" "Ah, Mickey, won't you smg * There was a wee 
devil come over the wail ?' " *♦ To be sure he will, but wait 
till he comes home and gets his dinner first. Is*t off an empty 
stomach you'd have him to sing ?'* ** Mickey, give me the fiddle- 
ca»e, won't you, Mickey?" •* No, to me, Mickey." *« Never 
heed them, Mickey : you promised it to me at the dance in 
CamtaiU." 

•* Aisy, boys, aisy. The truth Is, none of yea can get the 
fiddle-case. Shibby , my fiddle, hasn't been well for the last day 
or two, and can't hear to be carried by any one barrin* myself. 

" Blood alive ! sick is it, Mickey ? — an what ails her ?" 

" Why, some o* the doctors says there's a fVog in her, an' 
others that she has the cholic ; but I'm goin' to give her a 
dose of balgriflkuns when I get up to the house above. Ould 
Harry Connolly says she's with fiddle ; an' if that's true, boys, 
maybe some o yez won't be in luck. I'll be able to spare a 
young fiddle or two among yes." 

Many a tiny hand was clapped, and many an eye was lit 
up with thc^ hope of getting a young fiddle ; for gwpel itself 
was never looked upon to be more true than this assertion of 
Mickey's. And no wonder. The fkct is, he used to amuse 
himself by making small fiddles of deal and horse-hair, which 
he carried about with him as presents for such youngsters as 
\^9 tpok % fimo7 to, TkU he mad* a swiont borintM of, m4 



carried it on with an importance becoming the intimation just 
given. Indeed, I remember the time when I watched one of 
Siem, which I was so happy as to recdve from him, day and 
night, with the hope of bemg able to report that it was grow- 
ing larger ; for my firm belief was, that in due time it would 
reach ue usual size. 

As we went along, Afickey, wHh Ms usual tact, get out of 
us all the information respecting the several eourtsmps of tiie 
neighbourhood that had reach^ us, and as much, too, of the 
village gossip and scandal a« we knew. 

Nothuig can exceed the overflowing Undness and aflisetion 
with whidi the Irish fiddler Is received on the occasion of a 
dance or merry-making ; and to do him Justice he loses no op- 
portunity of exaggerating his own importance. From habit, 
and his position among the people, his wit and power of re- 
partee are necessarily cultivated and sharpened. Not one of 
ois jokes ever fails — a circumstance whidi improves his humour 
mightily ; for nothing on earth sustains it so mudi as knowings 
that, whether good or bad, it will be laughed at. Bfickey, by 
the way, was a bachelor, and, though blind, was able, as he 
himself used to say, to see through his ears better than an- 
other could througn the eyes. He knew every voice at once, 
and every boy and girl in the parish by name, the moment he 
heard them speak. 

On reaching the house lie is bound for, he either partakes 
of, or at least is offisred, reftwshment, after whidi comes the 
ecstatic moment to the youngsters : but all this is done by due 
and solemn preparation. First he calls for a pair of scissors, 
with which he pares or seems to pare his nails ; then asks ficrr 
a piece of rosin, and In an instant half a dozen boys are off at 
a Dreak-neck pace, to the next shoemaker's, to procure it ; 
whilst in the meantime he deliberately pulls a piece out of Ms 
pocket and rosins his bow. But, heavens 1 what a ceremony 
the openhsg of that fiddle-case is I The manipulation of the 
blind man as he runs his hand down to the key-hole — the turning 
of the key— the taking out of the fiddle — the twang twang— 
and then the first ecstatic sound, as the bow Is drawn across 
the strings ; then comes a screwing ; then a delicious saw or 
two; ag&i another screwing— twang twang— and away he 
goes wiUi the fkvourite tune of the good woman, for such is tibe 
etiquette upon these occasions. The house is Immediately 
thron|^ with the neighbours, and a preliminary dance li taken, 
in which the old folks, with good-humoured violence, are Hte. 
rally dragged out, and fbrcmi to join. Then come the con- 
gratulations — " Ah, Jack, you could do it wanst," says Mickey, 
** an' can still; you have a kick in you yet." "Why, Mickey, I 
seen dancin' in my time," the old man virill reply, nis brow re- 
laxed by a remnant of his former pride, and the hilarity of the 
moment, ''but you see the breath isn't what it used to be wid 
me, when I could dance the Baltehorum Jio on the l>ottom of 
a ten-gallon cask. But I think a glass o* whisky will do us no 
harm afther that. Heighho ! — ^weu, well — I'm sure I thought 
wy dancin' days wor over." 

" Bedad an you wor matched any how," reioined the fid^er. 
** Molshy carried as light a heel as ever you did ; sorra a woman 
of her years ever I seen could cut tlie buckle wid her. Ton 
would know the tune on her feet still." 

" Ah, Mickey, the thruth is," the good vroman wouH say, 
" we have no sich dandn' now as there was in my days. Thry 
thatglass." 

** But as good fiddlers, Molshy, eh ? Here's to you both, and 
long may ye live to shake the toe I Whoo! bedad that's great 
stulr. Come now, sit down. Jack, till I give you your oula fa- 
vourite, * Cannie Soogah.* " 

These were happy moments and happy times, which might 
well be looked upon as picturing the simple manners of country 
liffe with very little of moral shadow to obscure the cheerful- 
ness which lit up the Irish heart and hearth into humble hap- 
piness. Mickey, with his usual good nature, never forgot tne 
younger portion of his audience. After entertaining the old 
and f^ill-grown, he would call for a key, one end of which he 
placed in his mouth, in order to make the fiddle sing for the 
children their fkvourite song, beginning with 

" Oh 1 grand-mamma, will you squeese my wig ?" 

This he did in such a manner, through the medium of the key, 
that the words seemed to be spoken by the instrument, and not 
by himself. After this was over, he would sing us, to his own 
accompaniment, another fkvourite, ** There was a wee devil 
looked over the wall," which generally closed that portion of the 
entertainment so kindly designed for vs. 
Upon those moments I hftTe often witnessed mi^rks of deep 
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and pioos feelingy ooouioiMd b j iome memory of the absent or 
the aeady that were as beautiful as they were affecting. If, for 
iiutanoe» a favourite son or daughter happened to be remoyed 
by death, the father or mother, remembering the air which was 
loved best by the departed^ would pause a moment, and wiUi 
a Toiot full of sorrow, say, ** Mickey, there is oiu tune that I 
would like to hear ; I love to think of it, and to hear it ; I do, 
lor the sake of them that*Bjrone — my darlin' son that's lyin' low : 
it was he that loved it. His ear is closed against it now; but 
for Am sake — ay, for your sake, avoumeen machree— ^we will 
hear it wanst more." 

Afiokey always played snob tunes in his best style, and amidst 
a silenoe that was only broken by sobs, suppressed moanings, 
and the other tokens of profound sorrow. These gushes, how- 
ever, of natural feeling soon passed away. In a few minutes the 
smiles returned, the mirth broke out again, and the lively dance 
went on as if their hearts had been incapable of such affection 
lor the dead — affection at once so deep and tender. But many 
a time the light of cheerAilness plays along the stream of Irish 
£seUng, when cherished sorrow lies removed from thd human 
•je far down from the surface. 

These preliminary amusements being now over, Mickey is 
oonductea to the danoe-house, where he is oareAilly installed 
in the best chair, and immediately the dancing eommences. 
It is not my purpose to describe an Irish dance here, having 
done it more than onoe elsewhere. It is enough to say that 
Mickey is now la his glory ; and proud may the young man be 
who fills the honourable post of his companion, and sits next 
him. He is a living storehouse of intelligence, a travelling 
directory for the parish — the lover's text-book — the young 
woman's best companion ; for where is the courtship going on 
of which he is not cognizant ? where is there a marriage on 
the tapis, with the particulars of which he is not acquainted ? 
He is an authority whom nobody would think of questioning. 
It is now, too, that he scatters his jokes about ; and so correct 
and well trained is his ear, that he can frequently name the 
young man who dances, by the peculiarity oi his step. 

" Ah ha 1 Paddy Brien, you're there ? Sure I'd know the 
sound of your smoothin'-irons any where. Is it thrue, Paddy, 
that you wor sint for down to Errigle Keerog^e, to kill the 
clocks for Dan M'Mahon ? But, nabuklish 1 Paddy, what'll 
you have ?" 

** Is that Grace Reilly on the flure ? Faix, avoumeen, you can 
do it ; devil o' your likes I see any where. I'll lay Shibby to a 
penny trump that you could dance your own namesake — the 
CaHeen dhas dhun, the bonny brown girl— upon a spider's cob- 
wi^, widout breakin' it. Don't be in a hurry, Grace dear, to 
tie the knot ; rU wait for you." 

Several times in the course of the night a plate is brought 
round, and a collection made for the fiddler : this was the 
moment when Micksry used to let the jokes fly in every direc^ 
tion. The timid he shamed into liberality, the vain he praised, 
and the niggardly he assailed by open hardy satire ; all ma- 
naged, however, with such an under-current of good humour, 
that no one could take offance. Ko Joke ever told better than 
that of the broken string. Whenever this happened at night, 
Mickey would call out to some soft fellow, *' Blood alive, Ned 
Martin, will you bring me a candle ? — Vve broken a string." 
The unthinking young man, forgetting that he was blind, would 
take the candle in a hurry, and fetch it to him. 

" Fwx, Ned, I knew you wor jist fit for't ; houldin* a candle 
to a dark man I Isn't he a beauty, boys ? — look at him, girls — 
aa cute as a pancake.'* 

It is unnecessary to say, that the mirth on such occasions 
u-a? convulsive. Another similar joke was also played off by 
him against such as he knew to be ungenerous at tne collection. 

** Paddy Smith, I want a word wid you. I'm goin' across 
the countary as far as Ned Donnelly's, and I want you to help 
me alone the road, as the night is dark." 

•* To oe sure, Mickey. I'llbring you over as snug as if you 
wor on a clane plate, man alive I" 

*• Thank you, Paddv ; throth you've the dacency In you ; an' 
kind Ikther for you, Paddy. Maybe I'll do as much for you 
tone other time." 

Mickey never spoke of this until the trick was played 
off, after which, he published it to the whole parish; and 
FiMldy of course was made a standing jest for being so 5;illy 
at to think that night or day had any difference to a man who 
could not see. 

Thus passed the life of Mickey M'Rorey, and thus pass the 
lirea of most of his class, serenely and happily. As the sailor to 
bit fUp, the sportsman to his gun, so is the fiddler attached 



to his fiddle. His hoifw and pleaioras, thou^ limited, are fulL 
His heart is necessarily lieht, for he comes in contact witli the 
best and brightest side of life and nature; and the consequence 
is, that their mild and mellow lights are refleoted on ana from 
himself. I am ignorant whether poor AUckey is dead or not ; 
but I dare say he forgets the boy to whose young s^rit he 
communicated so much ddight, and who often danced with a 
buoyant and careless heart to the pleasant notes of his fiddle. 
Mickey M'Rorey, farewell ! Whether living or dead, peaoe 
be with you 1 

There is another character in Ireland essentially different 
from the mere fiddler — I mean the country dancing-master. In 
a future number of the Journal I will g^ve a sketch of one who 
was eminent in his line. Many will remember him when I name 
Buckbah-Back. 



THE PASSING BELL. 

BT J. U. U. 

With its meastired pause, and its long-drawn wall, 

The minster bell swings on the gale. 

And saddens the vale with its solemn toll, 

That passeth away like a passing soul — 

Pulse after pulse still diminishing on. 

Till another rings forth for the dead and gone. 

The minute-sound of that mourning bell 

Is the lord's of the valley — ^the rich man's knetl ; 

While it swells o'er his lawns and his woodlands bright, 

He breathes not, hears not, nor sees the light : 

On the couch of his ease he lies stiff and wan — 

In the midst of his pomp he is dead and gone. 

The pride hath passed from his haughty brow — 
Where are his plans and high projects how ? 
Another lord in his state is crowned. 
To level his castles with the eround ; 
Respect and terror pass reckless on — 
His frowns and favours are dead and gone. 

Had he wisdom, and wealth, and fame. 
Mortal tongue shall forget his name : 
Other hands shall disperse his store — 
Earthly dream shall he dream no more : 
His chair is vacant — ^his way lies yon, 
To the formless cells of the dead and gone. 

Passing bell, that dost sadly fling 

Thy wailing wave on the aur of spring. 

There is no voice in thy long, wild moan. 

To tell where the parted soul is flown, 

To what far mansion it travels on-» 

While thou tollest thus for the dead and gone. 

Yet, bell of death, on the living air 

Thy tones come bound from the hou^e of prayer— 

They tpeok of the VallQr of Shadow, trod 

On a path once walked by the Son of God, 

Whose word of promise inviteth on, 

Throu^ the gate unclosed for the dead and gone. 



Cimn^iiT CoiM OF Chii^a.— The only cob made in China 
it the tchen, or eathy as it is called in Canton. It is coniposed 
of base metal, having the date and reigning emperor's name 
stamped on it. According to Gutzlaff, they hna coins of this 
description a thousand years before our era. It u nearly as 
large as an old shillfaig. There Is a square hole in the centre, 
to admit of a number of them being strung on a bamboo. 
From seven to eight hundred of these, according to the cx- 
chan^, may be had for a Spanish dollar. Silver is the com- 
mercial medium of barter ; it is not coined, but passes by 
weight, after b^ng purified, when it is called sycee silver. It 
is then cast into lumps of one tael, or Chinese ounce, each, 
the value of which in English money is about six shillings. 
When decimal parts are required, it is cut. Spanish dollars 
are current in Canton, and they are also cut when required 
for lesser portions. Whenever one of these gets into the pos- 
session of a Chinese, he stamps his name on it ; hence m a 
short time the Spanish marks become quite obliterated, and 
then they are called chop dollars, and are melted into sycee 
silver. Gold is like any other article of trade, and is not 
used as a medium of barter.— 2>r F^Uon's Travelling Sketche$ 
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EXTRAORDINARY ANOMALY. 

BERNARD CAYAMAOH. 

Ix th« hope that the nmrration of the foUowinc singular cir- 
cniwHttimffH may attract the attention of medical uid scien- 
tlKc men towards its extraordinary subject, we lay it before 
the readers of the Irish Penny Journal : — 

Bernard CaTanap:h is about twenty*foar years of age, and 
now living with his parents at nearlr a mile distant from 
the little town of Swineford, county Mayo. The parents are 
> respectable, of reputable character, and in comfortable cir- 
cumstances. They assert — indeed they have made affidavits 
before a magistrate of the county — that for nearly the last 
four years he has existed without tasting sustenance of any 
kind. They state also that from the 2d September 1836 to the 
2d July 1840, he neither spoke nor rose from his bed except 
to allow it to be arranged, during whidi operation he never 
opened his mouth ; and this portion of the statement is borne 
out to a considerable extent by the fact of his having been 
visited freauently, and at various periods, by persons o( high 
respectability as well as of the lower class, on all which occa- 
sions he was observed invariably in the same position, with 
his hands on his breast and his eyes fixed on the window. 

The Jiight before he betook himself to bed, he knocked at 
the door of the priest s house, and stated that he wished to 
communicate something to him ; but the reverend gentleman 
declined admitting him, in consequence of the lateness of the 
hour, saying that he oould impart whatever he wished to state 
on the morrow. 

" But I will not be here to-morrow," responded Cavanagh ; 
and he was right : the next day he took to his bed. 

In the interval between September 1836 and the present sea- 
son, public attention on a limited scale was occasionally di- 
rected towards .Cavanagh. But the report of his utter and 
continued abstinence from food was treated as a monstrous 
fable by every one at any distance from his immediate locality, 
and the extraordinary allegations respecting him were begin- 
ning to fade from general recollection, when, to the utter asto- 
nishment of every one in his neighbourhood, he arose fVom bed 
and recovered his speech and powers of moving about ; since 
which' time he continues, according to the accounts, without 
sustenance in any shape, and has been visited by thousands 
of persons from various quarters. 

In boyhood, Cavanagh 's education extended barely as far as 
the acquirement of reuling and writing ; but he constantly ex- 
hibited stronir marks of religious enthusiasm, often proceed- 
ing to Meelick ohapel (about three miles from his residence) 
to one mass, and tnen attending another at his own parish 
chapel of Swineford. It is saiC too, that he at one time con- 
struoted a sort of rude building for his private devotion in the 
open fields, and repeatedly went to prayers at meid-times in 
his father's house, eontentmg himself with one meal in the day, 
as if preparing himself for his total fast. According v, since 
resuming Ms speech and motion he haunts Uie chapel at all 
hours by da^ and night, continuing for hours togetner appa- 
rently in private prayer, and eenerally attended by a large 
concourse of the peasantry, v%om he addresses by fits and 
starts, and many of whom are naturally, under the circum- 
stances, beginning to deem him nbt a human being at idl, but 
a shadow. 

He seems not inclined to speak much, though he states he 
has had ** high visions.** His reply to the clergymen rmpect- 
ing his revelations andfasthig, is, that he is fed by the Word ; 
that he is not at liberty to detail hu visions for the gratifica- 
tion of man ; and that no one should iudge lest he hp judged. 

Cavanagh is about the middle height, of a grave emaciated 
countenance ; his motions are quite unembarrassed, and his 
voice is sonorous and distinct when he speaks, which is still 
but seldom, as he seems to utterly disregard his visitors, what- 
ever their rank. 

As we said before, he continues daily to draw thousands of 
the peasantry around him, who eagerly watch every word that 
falls from his lips, as they place implicit faith in the assertion 
that he has Uveid without any description of food for the last 
four years, and of course regard him as something entirely 
beyond the pale of ordinary humanity. We are, however, 
aot BO easy of belief in a case so much at variance with the 
ordinary regulations of nature ; at the same time that we are 
free to admit that it is hard to conceive what motive the young 
. man or his parents could have for carrying on suoh an im- 
peaition, as the latter endeavoured at first to conceal the 
matter altogether, and, in the next place, have repeatedly r^ 



fused money offered by theh* respectable visitors, thoufh, in 
fact, their means are a good deal diminished by the hoepitafily 
extended to each successive guest ; while a younp sister, who 
has constantly attoided Cavanagh since he mis lam and fasted 
according to the statement, persists in declaring, with the 
strongest i^ipearanoe of innocence and b^ief in Sie truth of 
her own assertion, that it was impossible he could have tasted 
any thing during any pibrt of that time unknown to her, and 
that he never had. 

That a person of narrow intellect and strong devotional 
propensities should be seised with a religious monomania, and 
that to a being of a weak mind and a debilitated frame strange 
visions should occur, is perfectly comprehensible ; but that 
the frail materials of the numan frame, which needs the boo- 
rishment of food as much as the flower requires sunshine and 
moisture, should endure for such a period without support, is 
so unprecedented in all the records of mankind, ana so coft 
tradictory to the general laws of nature, that it would require 
the most powerfm proofs indeed to convince the intelligeiit 
mind of its truth. We therefore again express our strong 
hope that this slight sketch may produce the effect of haTiiw 
CavaJiagh's case submitted to the test of eminent medieu 
skill — a test to which the parents profess their entire williitf. 
ness to assent, and thus a case of the grossest imposition be 
detected, and thousands of simple beings disabused, or ons 
of the most extraordinary of nature's anomalies be clearly 
ascertabied and exhibited. A. 



Scene in the Theatre at Leghorn. — My time passed 
delightfully while I remained in Leghorn. The Russian fleet 
was at anchor in the Bay, commanded by Admiral O'lHryer, 
a distinguished seaman, and on Irishman by birth. The Sto- 
races and myself often went on board his ship, and were de- 
Ughted by hearing the Russians chaunt their evening hymn. 
The melody is beautifully simple, and was always sung ccnn- 
pletely in tune by this immense body of m«i. There was at 
the same time in the harbour a privateer from Dublin, called 
the Fame, Captain Moore : he and his first officer Campbefl 
were Irishmen, and had a fine set of Irish lads under tnem. 
When Storace's benefit took place, the officers and crew who 
could be spared from their duty, to a man (and a famous sight 
it was) marched to the theatre, and almost filled the par- 
terre. At the end of the opera, Storaoe sane the Irish otA- 
lad ** Molly Astore,*' at the conclusion of which, the boat- 
swain of the Fame gave a loud whistle, and the crew in a body 
ro«e and gave three cheers. The dismay of the Italian part 
of the audience was ludicrous in the extreme. The saiuors 
then sang " God save the King" in f^U chorus, and wh«i done, 
applauded themselves to the very skies: nothing could be 
more unanimous or louder than their self-iq>probation. — Re- 
minitcences of Michael Kelly, 

Truth Truth is the foundation of virtue. An habitual 

regard for it is absolutely necessary. He who walks hj the 
li^t of it has the advantage of the mid-day sun ; he who 
would spurn it, goes forth amid clouds and darkness. Ther^ 
is^o way in which a man streng^ens his own judgment, and 
acquires respect in society so surely, as by a scrupulous re- 
gard to truth. The course of such an individual is right on 
and straight on. He is no changeling, saying one thing to- 
day and another to-morrow. Truth to him Is like a moan- 
tarn landmark to the pilot : he fixes his eye upon a point that 
does not move, and he enters the harbour in safety. On the 
contrary, one who despises truth and loves falsehood is like a 
pilot who takes a piece of drift-wood for his landmark, whidi 
changes with every changing wave. On this he fixes his at- 
tention, and, being insensibly led from his course, strikes upon 
some hidden reef, and sinks to rise no more. Thus tmth 
brings success ; falsehood results in ruin and cont^npt.-— vZ>r 
Channing, 

Gaming. — I look upon every man as a suicide firom the 
moment he takes the dice-box desperately in his hand ; and 
all that follows in his fatal career from that fatal time is only 
sharpening the dagger before he strikes it to his heart Cum- 
berland, 
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THE HOWTH LIGHTHOUSE. 



Tms bold and nearlj insulated promontory called the Hill of 
Howth, wliich forms the north-eastern terminus of the Bay of 
Dublin, would in itself supply abundant materiab for a topo- 
ipraphical Tolume — and a most interesting work it mieht be 
nade. For the geologist, botanist, and naturalist, it has an 
abundant store of attractions, while its Tarious ancient monu- 
BMOts of eyery class and age, from the regal fortress, the 
S€{ralohral oaim, and the cromleac of Pagan times, to the 
•arly Christian oratory, the abbey and the baronial hall of 
later years, would supply an e<^ually ample stock of materials 
for the antiquary and tne historian. With all, or most of these 
features, we propose to make our readers somewhat familiar 
in our future numbers ; but our present purpose is only to give 
aome account of one of its most recently erected structures — 
tlM singularly picturesque and beautiful lighthouse, which we 
haye attemptea to depict in our prefixed iflustration. 

The Bauy lighthouse, as it is popularly called, is situated 
aft tlie eastern extremity of Howtn, on a nearly perpendicular 
rock, whose vertex is elevated one hundred and ten feet ahove 
ttgh -water mark. Thb rock, which Is nearly insulated, is the 
terminus of a long and narrow peninsula of still higher altitude, 
widdi stretches out into the sea from the eastern end of the 
promoiitory, and whose cliifo are equally precipitous on both 
" •, fo thai the most striking and romantic views of the light- 



house can be had from various points, in some commanding the 
horizon-bound sea, and in others the Bay of Dublin, with all 
its delightful sceneries of wooded country and mountain ranges. 
The view which we have chosen for our illustration is taken 
from the northern side of this peninsula, that presented fV-om 
the other side having been already published in several popular 
works ; but we trust that this view will not be deemed less 
striking or picturesque ; and we are of opinion that a more 
romantic suoject of its kind is not to be found in the empire. 

The lighthouse is itself an obiect of great interest and 
beauty, and is constructed according to uie most approved 
models of modem times. Its form is that of a frustratea cone, 
supporting a lantern which exhibits a fixed bright light. 
The illumination, according to the system now generally 
adopted by the Trinity-house, is produced by a set of reflectors 



eround to the parabolic form, m the foci of which twenty 
large oil lamps are placed : an outer gallery, lightly but securefy 
railed, surrounds the dome. Connected with the building on its 



east side, there is a largo room, which opens by folding doort 
on a platform, and where an excellent telescope is kept, bj 
means of which the shoals which obstruct the entrance to tne 
bay may be distinctly observed — namely, the great Kish, and 
the Bennet and Bunbrd banks, which are links of the chaia 
extending along the WIcklowand Wexford coasts, and called 
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the IMA i|f«luid8^ Tlie«e» though not ^ible, «re -difltiilctly 
Buurked in storm j weather bj the surf, which breaks over them 
with uncommon violenoe, and form a dangerous obstruction to 
iiie approach to the bay. 

The Baily lighthouse was erected bj the BaUast Board of 
DubHn in lbl4, previous to which time the Howth light, as it 
mm e— l e al y ealled, stood on a hUl e ensid era bl y more to the 
north, and at an elevation of more than three hundred feet 
above sea level. This circumstance of its gpreat elevation, led, 
however, to its bebg abandoned, and the erection of the Baily 
Hghthouse in its place, as it vnis found to be frequently in- 
volved in clouds and mist, while lower stations were clear and 
well defined. 

The Baily lighthooM is a spot of no less antiauarian than 
picture8q|ue mterest. Its name, which is oognate with the Latin 
iallium, 18 derived from an ancient cir<mlar stone fortress 
which encircled the apex of the rock, and of which consider- 
able remains existed previous to the erection of the present 
buildings. This great keep was fortified by three earthen 
walls, with deep intervening ditches placed at the entrance to 
the narrow peninsula, and By extendmg from one side of it to 
the other, cut it ofiP completely from the promontory. These 
works still remain, though in a very ruinous state ; yet they 
are sufficientlv distinct to mark their purpose, and to convey 
a good idea or the style of military defensive works in use in 
extremely remote timet. They will be found marked on the 
Ordnance map. 

In the nopuiar traditions of Howth, these works — ^like most 
others in Imand, the real orighi of which haj been forgotten 
^4U'e ascribed to the Danes, a remnant of whom, after the 
battle of Clontarf in 1014, were supposed to have fortiHed 
themselves in this peninsula, till thev were carried off in thdr 
vessels. But such tradition is whollT opposed to history, and 
the works themselves exhibit sufficient evidences of its fal- 
lacy ; they belong to a much earlier age, being nothine less 
than the remains of Dnn-Criomthan (pronounced Dun-Cnffan), 
the fortress of Griomthan Mia-nair, who, according to our 
ancient histories, ascended the throne of Ireland in the year 
74, and who, alter beine dethroned, died in this fastness hi the 
year 90, after a reign of sixteen years. His sepulchral cairn— 
crowning the sommlt of Sliabh-Martin, the highest pinnacle 
of the andent Bin-edahr— is still to be seen. 

A century ot two more will vHioUy obliterate these remains 
of the once powerftil prince and warrior Griomthan; but his 
celebrity belongs to historv, and will not thus pass away. It 
was in the third year of ms reign that Agricola fortified the 
bounds of the Eoman empire in Britain from the incursions of 
the Picts and Irish, the latter, it is said, led by the monardi 
Griomthan himself, who, according to our annalist, returned 
to Ireland, loaded with spoil, as thus stated in the record of his 
death in the Annals of the Four Masters :— . 

" Griomthan Nia-nair, sixteen years monarch of Ireland, 
died, after his illustrious forek;n enedition. It was from that 
expedition' he brought home the noble spoils ; the golden cha- 
riot, the golden ohess-board studded with three hundred spark- 
ling gems, and the ceih'Criomihant which was a parti-coloured 
shirt, interwoven with gold. He also brought with him a 
battle-giving sword, having various figures of serpents en- 

f raved upon it, and inlaid with gold; a shield embossed with 
right silver ; a spear which ffave an incurable wound ; a sling 
fVom which no emng cast comd be thrown ; two hounds linked 
tofi;ether by a chain of silver; together with many other valu- 
able rarities." 

How long after this period Dun-Griomthan existed as a 
fortress, it would perhaps be impossible now to ascertain, but 
from the following record in the Annals above quoted, it would 
appear to have b^n preserved at least for six centuries : — 

** A. G. 646. The battle of Dun-Griomthan was gained by 
Conall and Kellaoh (co-monarchs of Ireland), the two sons of 
Maolcobha, over Aongus, the son of Donidl. Aongns was 
killed in this battle, as was also Gathasach, the son of Donall, 
his brother." 

These notices, which have not hitherto appeared in an Eng- 
lish toniL of a hifi^hly interesting historicid remain, not pre- 
viously identified by the antiquarian topographer, will, it is 
hoped, impart a new interest to the Biuly of UowUi ; but, in- 
dependently of such didms on our attention, its singular pic- 
turesqueness should have made it long since not only more 
familiarly known to the visitors of our capital, but also to 
<n>t««lT«l. P. 



JOHNNY HALPAGRE; OR, THE VAI.UE ofr TME. 

BT HABTIM DOTLE. 

St ATCgMEN and professional men, whether occupying stations 
of emioenoe, or straggling to attain them. 4uly eetiwaMe the 
importance of time : uiey &ow the value or an hour too well to 
mi8Hif»endit. Thelawyerof high praet i ee,d«4Bgt h e te ta ie a 
son, steadily pursuing his laborious studies, and determined to 
overcome every difficulty in his pursuit of professional rank 
and wealth, rises early, and borrows from the night so many 
of those hours which are spent in rest and sleep by men of less 
mental activity, that he leaves himself but a very contracted 
measure of time for those essential purposes. As to dimng 
out with friends at this period of care and labour, he rarely 
ventures to indulge in such a recreation ; or if he does on some 
very particular occasion, such is the discipline of his mind, 
suc^tne strength of his self-denying habits, that he can rise 
from the table at a prescribed moment, and with a cool lawyer, 
like head i^ply to nis nocturnal labours as if there had been 
no interruption of an exciting nature. 

The physician~I do not mean him who is regularly called 
out of church, or from the social party, by his servant, under 
the pretence of a pressing call, but the real and laborious prac- 
titioner, to whom minutes are money and fame — ^will not idle 
away an hour ; neither will the sober steady shoj^eeper, until 
he has realised an independence, absent Inxnself nrom his coun- 
ter as long as there is a reasonable chance of a customer drop- 
ping in ; nor the operative mechanic, who has to finish his 
piece of work within a prescribed time, and who will contrive 
to do it even in despite of all the petty intornptions to which 
he is liable. 

Time is proportionably valuable to the meanest peasant who 
possesses a cabbage garden, and if properly es ti m at ed and 
applied, will add to his oomforts in a degree of which, he who 
is habitually uncaloulating and unthrifty in this respect can 
have but little notion. 

This I am anxious to Impress upon the class of labourers, 
many of whom I hope can read what I write, for in them I 
take an especial interest, probably because thev are the least 
cared for of any class in the oommunitv. Some of them peihape 
will say, with a show of reality, '* If our time were to bring 
us in such profits as the counsellor and the doctor make, 
we would be busv too, and no one would see us standing idle, 
sitting on a ditch side, or smoking and coshering by the fire- 
side, or talking to the neighbours, of a wet day, in a forge. 
If we could be coining guineas as easily as the likes of thm 
makes the monev, sittUtt^ in their soft chairs, and never doing 
a hand's turn or work that would tire their timbs, we would ; 
but what could we make, after our regular day's work, if we 
can get that same, out of a bit of a garden, that would better 
us any thing to signify ?" 

Now, I shall show them by actual facts what they caM m 
many cases do. 

Johnny Halfacre is a little farmer, whom I occasionally see, 
and who, being in no way connected with me, nor even oon- 
scious that I am particularly observing him, goes on in his 
own way, without anv hint or encouragement from me, or 
indeed from any one else, as far as I can perceive. 

Johnny two years ago had not as much land as would cor- 
respond with his name, which is rcallv genuine ; he had fbr 
several previous years but a rood, including the site of lus 
house, and a shed for a pig, and some poultry ; but this rood 
produced more than half an acre usually does with many, aad 
entirely by his good management and judicious application of 
time. 

Johnny had exactly five shillings a-week, paid in full every 
Friday evening, from his employer, for Johnny never had time 
to be sicky far less to be dnmk, and always avoided brokea 
^ys* hy contriving in-door work, at Mr B.'s, in wet we»> 
ther ; his wife, who had two children, washed occasionaHj for 
a neighbour's familv, thus adding; two shillings and sixf^enoe 
each week to their mcome, and the contribution of additional 
suds to the dunghill ; but in other respects they had no ad> 
vantage over other labourers. Their own little garden added 
greatly to the support of the family, by judicious cropping 
and excellent management. Johnny had every year aone 
drills of very earlv s^-leaved potatoes put down in Januarji 
if possible, which ne either sola at a very high price in sittB^ 
mer at a neighbouring town, or consumed as he found naoit 
economical ; and his early sowing of potatoes was far betitir 
than the more common practice of the Irish cottier, who U*fl|i 
hit gardea imcropped with them until March or AprO, ifM 
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the Tiew of obtaining a more abundant crop (but of inferior 
quality) at a late season, when they might be purchased at a 
mere tnfle, and that, too, without the MTantace of a second 
crop of any description to suooeed them. Johnny had too 
much sense for this t be began to dig his dish of potatoes for 
dinner in tiie first or second week in July, when his neighbours 
we re half starring, or paying exorbitanuY for oatmeal and old 
potatoes ; and as he aug out his crop, he either sowed tur- 
nips, with a little ashes and a sprinkling of dun^r, or planted 
borecole for the winter ; ji^eneraily he hi3 some of both, for he 
found turnips good for his own table in winter, and proEtable 
for the support of some poultry, of which I shall take notice 
soon. He nad also erery variety of common kitohen vegeta- 
bles in small patches, continually changing places, and thus 
improving the soil ; he had, besides, two Elves of bees -, and 
for the sSke of the itraw^ as well as for rotation, and the sup- 
port of his pig and poultry, a little rve, vetdies, or clov^. 

Johnny, however, only worked in tne garden in the evening, 
alter his ordinary day's work, or, in sunmier, at sunrise ; yet 
there never was a weed to be seen in it, Ibr they never had 
time to grow : by using the hoe for a few moments now and 
then, thev were always kept down, and every waste blade and 
briar ana useless sod around the hedge whioh enclosed it, was 
cutrefnlly pared and burnt for manure. 

He had worked in the large garden of a ffentleman who 
kept an EngUsh gardener, vrho &di taught Johnny the use of 
a sprona in preference to a spade for turning up the earth, 
especiaUv wnen too hard for the latter implement ; and though 
the handle was short, and, aooording to my own notion, fa- 
tiguing to the back, the fact was, that Johnny soon preferred 
it for mspatch and correctness of operatbn to the long-handled 
spade which all my other neighbours use. When he eut his 
own rye or other eom, the ground was usually so hard that a 
broad spade could not enter it: but Johnny quickly turned it 
iro and broke it with his sprong, and then completely pulve- 
nstd it with what the Englishman called a beck, a three-forked 
hoe, which, acting like uie lone tines of a harrow, loosened 
and rendered the whole perfectly fine, whUe it brought any 
latent roots of couch (or scutch ffrass) that might have escaped 
on former occasions, to the sunace. 

Johnny's various vegetables greatly assisted his house- 
keeping. He had often a good w>yr\ of soup, flavoured with 
leeks, onions, carrots, &e, made with the least conceivable 
portion of meat, but thickened with barley, properly shelled, 
and prepared Uke French barley, but at only one-third of the 
price of that whidi is sold under such denomination in the 
shops; and his family always breakfasted on porridge, or 
coarse bread of thefa* own baking, with or without miSc, ac- 
cording to circumstances — ^for Johnny at this time had no 
cow — sometimes washed down with a cup of tea, and more 
generaJiv in winter with a mug of Kght and good table beer, 
which tne Englishman taught Johnny to brew at Mr B/s 
brew-house. Half a bushel of mah, with a quarter of a pound 
of hops, produced ten gallons of unadulterated beer wldch 
could not oe bought any where, and the grains (given to his 
]ng) folly counterbalanced the oost of fuel Even at this 
time he lulled a pig every year, and never wanted a small 
snpply of sidt meat for his cabbage or beans, which with this 
combmation of fledi went farther in this way towards the ac- 
toal supply of Ids dinner, and sometimes of his supper too (fbr 
any remainder of the dinner was heated and peppered up fbr 
the supper, with the addition of a broken loaf, or a skillet 
full of potatoes'), than can be imagined by the poor msn who 
has never cultivated his garden in the same maiinsr.-.wbo8e 
cabbages are of little value from want of bacon, and whose 
allotment, producing but one crop instead of two eaoh year, 
is thus of but half its proper value to him ; besides, with him 
potatoes sueoeed potatoes continually, until the ground becomes 
sick of yielding tnem. 

But, further, Johnny Halfaore's garden, in which he seldom 
ceased from doing something in the summer evenings es long 
as daylight lasted, greatly aided in supporting his pig at that 
time when food is so dear and scarce for swine. The tops of 
blossoming bean-stalks (by the phr eking off <^ whioh the 
crop is improved) and other vegetable waste, besides vetches 
and rye—the latter both in the green and ripe state-^ave 
him sufficient food to keep the pig in fair order, with a little 
help from other sources ; and tbe pig, by being always well 
littered, and supplied with this food, gave a return in most ex- 
cellent manure, which with other sources of a similar kind, and 
the economical distribution of crops, supplied the entire garden 
widi ImiHzing matter. 



What the other means of providrag manure litere, oefhi ti 
be mentioned, for the man's system is of saoh easv appUoaita 
that it only reouires to be stated in order to befolhywad. 

For two or three evenings in the summer before last^CpM. 
oeived Johnny Halfaere without his coat, relfing a wMsL- 
barrow freqotntly from an adjacent eemmon to a oomd^ ef 
his garden separated firem the road by an eld weaiher hiatsa 
paling. When I had leisure to see what he had been Mag «t 
this time, I fbund that he had marked off an oblong spaosfor 
four geese and a gander, whioh he had beaght fraa Bridget 
Gozsard at rather a high price, partly for the sake of thidr 
powerftU manure, which, oomlrinea with other s ubstane ss, Is 
good for stimulating the growth of vegetables, as wril as fat 
tbe profit which he exposed to reahie by rearing gostt^t 
for the market Johnny was aware that mt green gesss ai% 
worth from six to ten shillings each, in the very eaiTr seasMI 
in the great English markets, and are also profitable n reartd 
for the stubbles at Michaelmas ; and he aid not see why lit 
and his industrious wife should not realise a prefit as well si 
EngUsh housewives by the breeding of such pooltry, when 4 
steam-packet and a rail-road oould take them off even te Lea* 
don in a few hours. Cooks and hens would ran his ewa 
garden, and bring lum into disputes with his neq^boun-^e 
bad the advanta^ of a run on the common for gesso thsta 
was a pond of watsr near his house — and thermm he ga^ 
them and ducks the prefbrenoe. He first built his baek wall 
two feet and a half hish and ten feet in length, with the sedi 
from the common, ana then put down tsn imright stakes in 
front, every pair answering for the jambs oi eaoh oompart* 
meat, with a board stretching the whole length across, and 
whioh formed the firont support of his rustio roof; fipom thil 
board he laid rafters to the top of the back wall, and hating 
first interwoven some small branches of a tree through t^sse 
rafters, he laid as many soraws (thinly pared gra.«s/ sods) as 
secured the whole roof fVom rain. The Jambs were then cofr. 
tracted to a narrow opening, for the sake of sheUer and warmth, 
by more sods laid one over the other. 

By this simple process of construction he formed a separate 
chamber for each bird, with a yard in ft*ont six fbet broad and 
ten long, and with an opening through the paling at the road 
side, by whidi the inmates o<mld go in and out at their plea- 
sure. His rye assisted in fSseding them, and he also cuhi* 
vated grey peas fbr them, which are excellent fbr fattening ; 
and wtth cakobage and lettuoe leaves, the pods of beans, and 
other green food, he afterwards kept them in high eonditioa ; 
and in the sueoeeding year, when other young geese were 
dying of disease, occasioned by want of shc^r, and fhytt 
starvaihnf his were thriving. 

And to the credit of this worthy man and his wifb I must 
mention, that the feather-phicker was indignantly sent away 
from his door whenever he came round for the execrable pur- 
pose of pluddng the geese alive. Johnny's wife would as soon 
nave let hfan pidl out the hairs of her own head, as give up one 
of her birds to his barbarous hands ; and the consequence Was, 
that while thefar neighbours* geese were miseribfy crawling 
about, with draggling snd nraulated win^ and smarting bo- 
dies, until many of them died. In their miseries invoking as it 
were in their dying screams shame and curses on their unfeel- 
ing owners, Johimv HalfVusre's geese strutted about on tho 
common, with an independent and unconstrained step, as if 
oonseioes of their security firom the tortures to which their fe!« 
lows had been doomed. 

MOW JOmnft BALVACKB VEClMM A UTTLB WMMKBM, 

If it be true, and it unquestionablv is, that " he who des^ 
piseth small things, shaU fhll by little and Httle,** the oonr 
verse Is, I think, no less so— that he who pays attention to 
littie matters wUl rise by degrees. 

Mr B. havfaig narrowly observed Johnnv's general good 
conduct and extreme industry as a common labourer, put him 
in possession, two years ago, of a field adjoining his cottage 
ana garden, which contains about six statute acres, and which 
fortunately was in good condition. 

Johnny at first was afhud to accept the tempting offer, tt 
which any other hibourer would have jumped, on the sincere 
and modest plea that he had no capital tor such a weighty 
speculation. He did not wish to g^asp at more than he could 
properly manage ; but Mr B. set him at ease, b^ telling him 
that he considered health, industry, and skill, sumeient ctmital 
for Johnny to possess, as he himsdf would not onlv build %. 
bam, cow-shea, ass-house, and pig-styes, but put the bonii- 
dary fence into perfect order (according to the frequent 



M 
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pnolioe of Britith UndlordB), and lend Johnny a, sum suffi- 
dbiit for the pnrdiase of erery thing neeessarj to gife him a 
food atart, charging him onl j fire per cent on the adranoes. 
Mr Bb, who in ndinff oyer his property often ** went by the 
fleU of the alothfol/ whidi '* was all grown over with thorns 
madt nettiea that oorered the face of it, and the stone wall 
wihereof was broken down," wished to render Johnny an 
m^nahat ^ superior management to other tenants. 

I shall not trouble the reader witb all the details of Johnny's 
aaaageraent during the two last years, but shall rery bri«By 
■otSce those particnlars of hnsbandry which are new to my 
ciomitrymen of the same class. He has not snbdiyided the 
Md, nor does he intend to do so, as he values every foot of it 
too ttnoh £nr sndi Waste. He does not keep a horse, nor will 
ke do so, unless his holding be increased ; but he keeps a don- 
tey and a wdl-eonstmoted cart As yet he has no cow, not 
Wfing his land in sufficiently dean order for layii^ down any 
pgtft St it with sTftsses ; but he has two yards mil of piffs, 
which he keeps for the sake of the rich manure they supply. 
I do not adrooate his system altogether, but merely relate the 
most striking features of it. His pig-yards are very commo- 
dteos, and well arranged for weamng, fattening, &c ; and his 
stodK now ooamsts of a sow with ten young ones in one ^ard, 
and six store pigs in another. These are in fine condition — 
ftd on yetohes, rye (of which the grain is now, July 20, ripe), 
apd wash, consisting of pollards and water ; their food next 
wsk, and for some time after, will be beans, ripe and unripe, 
aipocnrding to thmr sucoessive stages. These pijg^ are now ten 
BKHilhsMd, and have never been outside their yard, nor do 
they seem to be (compared with pigs of the same age which 
have had the run of the conmion) injured by connnement. 
Beiar always highly Uttered in the yard, having the sleeping 
ohaawer kept perfectly clean, and l>«ng abunduitly fed, they 
sport about the straw, and seem quite contented. But witii- 
oot such care and comfort young swine will certainly not thrive 
in imprisonment. 

Johnny will fatten up these pigs in October for sale in No- 
ymaSbw, with barley-meal, pollards, toppngs, and potatoes ; 
and judging fh»m his success last year under similar circum- 
stanoea, they wUl weigh (at the age of fourteen months) neariy 
two owt. «ach. He does not intend to sell any of his ten 
young ones until they shall have been fattened m the same 
way ; but their mother will be put up as soon as possible after 
they shall be weaned. He does not expect to realize any 
ready money by rearing and fattening them ; when sold, his 
stock will merely pay for their keep-^e considers the large 
quantity of valuable manure a sufficient return. 

He has hired a labourer to work with him, "and will incur 
but little expense for horse-labour, as he and his assistant 
together are able to di^ an acre very deeply in ten days ; and 
he considers one such digging equal to three light ploug^iings ; 
and from his experience of the last year, he is of opinion tnat 
spade-husbandry is for cheaper than that which is effetted by 
tne plough. Ai he reaps his vetches and rye for the pigs, he 
cuts but the stubbles with a bean-hoe for litter ; and for the 
perfect cleansing of the ground before he di^ it up, he collects 
the stubbles ana clears them from earth with a little harrow 
drawn by the ass, and will pursue the same plan with all his 
stubbles. Last year he cut and bound half an acre of wheat 
himself with a iagging-hook, which I have described in my 
Cycbpsedia, in one day; and he and his labourer intend to cut 
down an acre this year in the same way. 

I could enumerate many other particulars of this man's ex- 
cellent husbandry— such as burping the day of headlands for 
maiwring his turnip-crop and cabbace seedling beds— but I 
fe^ to be tedious, and tnerefore shaU only add, that Johnny 
Halfacre is a true exemplification of the sacred proverb, that 
"the soul of the diligent shall be made fat.*' He is always 
dOigent (not only in seei-time and harvest, but all the year 
rounds but never so busy with his field or garden crops as 
to choke the seed of God*8 word in his heart, and render that 
unfruitful by sloth or ne^Ugence. As far as I can judge, he 
does not permit his worldly to simersede his eternal interests ; 
and as he knows the value of tne present timb, so does he 
estimate aright the infinitdy superior importance of that which 
Ufuturc, 

Idleness. — The worst vices springin|^ from the worst prin- 
ofoles — the excesses of the libertine, and the outrages of the 
pnmderer — usually take their rise from early and unsubdued 
idleness Farr^t Diacourses on Education, 



LIFE AND ITS ILLUSIONS. 

** Lean not on Earth— twill pkrae tbce to the b«rt— 

A broktn rMd at best, bat oft a ipMr, 

On wboM afaarp point Poaee blaoda, and Hopo explrai." 

Toim«. 

We are but Shadows 1 None of all those things. 

Formless and vafue, that flit upon the wings 

Of wild Ims|;ination round thy couch. 

When Slumber seals thine eyes, is clothed with sucii 

An unreality as Human Life, 

Cherished and clung to as it is ; the fear, 

The thrilling hope, Uie agonizmg strife. 

Are not more unavailing there than here. 

To him who reads what Nature would pourtray, 

What speak;i the night? A comment on the day. 

Day dies— Night lives — and, as in dumb derision. 

Mocks the past phantom with her own vain vision ! 

Man shuts the Volume of the Past for aye — 

A blind slave to the all-absorbing Present, 

He courts debasement, and fVom da^ to day 

His wheel of toil revolves, revolves mcessant ; 

And well may earth-directed zeal be blighted ! 

And well may Time laugh selfish hopes to scorn ! 

He lives in vain whose luckless years have slighted 

The humbling trutii which Penitence and grey 

Hairs teach uxe Wise, that such cold hopes are bom 

Only to dupe and to be thus requited ! 

How many such there be ! — in whom the thorn 

Which Disappointment plants festers in vafai. 

Save as the instrument Of sleepless pain— . 

Who bear about with them the bunung feeling 

And fire of that intolerable word 

Which, inly seardiing, pierceth, like a sword, 

The breast whose wounds thenceforward know no heaHng ! 

Behold the overteeming globe I Its milUons 
Bear moumiFnl witness. Cydfis, centuries roll, 
That Man may madly forfeit Heaven's pavilions. 
To hug his darling trammels : — Yet the soul, 
The startled soul, upbounding from the mire 
Of earthliness, and all aUve with fears, 
Unsmothered by the lethargy of years 
Whose dates are blanks, at moments t^ inquire, 
** And whither tends this wasting struggle ? Hath 
The living universe no loftier path 
Than that we toil on ever ? Must the eve 
Of Hope but light a desert ? Shall the high 
Spirit of Enterprise be chilled and bowed 
^d grovel in darkness, reft of all its proud 
Prerogatives ? Alas 1 and must Man barter 
The Eternal for the Perishing— but to be 
The world's applauded and degraded martyr, 
tnd never to be fi-ee ?" 



Unsouled, < 

Ancient of Days ! ^st Cause I Adored ! Unknown ! 

Who wert, and art^ and art to come ! The heart 

Yearns, in its lucid moods, to Thee alone ! 

Thy name is Love : thy word is Truth ; thou art 

The fount of Hapmneas — ^the source of Glory — 

EtwnSty is in thy nands, and Power — 

Oh, from that sphere unrecognised by our 

Slow souls, look down upon a world which, hoary 

In Evil and in Error though it be. 

Retains even yet some trace of that primeval 

Beauty that bloomed upon its brow ere Evil 

And Error wiled it from Thy Love and Thee ! 

Look down, and if, while human brows are brightening 

In ffodless triumph, angel eyes be weeping. 

Publish thy will m syllables of lightning 

And sentences of thunder to the Sleeping ! 

Look down, and renovate the waning name 

Of Goodness, and relume the waning light 

Of Truth and Purity I— that all may aim 

At one imperishable crown — the bright 

Guerdon which they who by untired and holy 

Exertion overcome the world, inherit — 

The Self-denyine, the Peaceable, the Lowly, 

The truly Mercuiol, the Poor in spirit ! 

So shall the end of thine all-perfisct plan 

At length be realised in arring Man. M. 
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DONNYBROOK. 
VxRXLT, Doimybrodc fmir is, to all intents and purposes, " dead 
and gone ;" for the modem wretched assemblage of hungry- 
looking cattle, dogs'-meat horses, measly swine, and forlorn- 
lotting human creatures, obliged to content themselres with 
staring at the exterior of the show-booths, for want of the 
BMans to visit the interior, no more resembles the Donnybrook 
of the past, than a troop of the old ** bnlkies," armed wim their 
Aroaman crooks, and nefaneted with their old woollen nig^t- 
ci^M, resembled a squadron of lancers. 

Alas ! alas 1 how erery thing is altered 1 No longer does 
the quiet dtisen dread the approach of Trinity Sunday ; no 
longer does he think it necessary to barricade his windows, 
and postpone exterior painting for a week or two, in order to 
sare his glass and the decorator's labour from the nocturnal 
indostry of the gentle College students. 

The students never mustered in much force at DonnybrfK>k, 
because it u^ckily came during the long vacation ; but there 
were enough at any time to kick up a shindy or scrimmage 
(by modem innovators called " a row'*^, for, between those 
iriio resided in town, and such as for various reasons kept the 
vacation wiUiin the College walls, a pretty decent muster 
could, upon an emergency, oe called together. 

It was moon the 26th of August — isn't it strange that I 
Aonld recoUect the day of the month, though I forget the 
j9mr I— that Bob O'Gorman, Dan Sweeny, Dick Hall, and a 
few other under-graduates of T.C.D., resolved to go to the 
flair and have a spree. 

Dick was a litUe, delicate, effeminate-looking ** ould crab," 
and sor smook-fai^ that he would easily pass lor a girl, and 
a rather good-looking one, if dressed in female attire. 

But Dick's effeminacy was confined to his looks, for his 
mnflcolar power £ar exceeded that of any man an indi or two 
more in stature, or a stone more in weight. He was a per- 
fiMst mastmr of the small-sword, had no match at single-stick ; 
aad woe to the unhappy wretdi who fell under the discipline 
of his little bony fists, for he was an accomplished amateur in 
the scienoe of pugiUsm, then but little known and less prac- 
tlaed than subsequenUy by ^entlenien. 

On the present occasion it was resolved that Dick should 
sustain the character of a girl, and much fun was antici- 
pated tram the punishment that the remainder of the party 
would inflict upon any presumptuous individual who should 
dare to molest the modest fair one. 

At the end of the double ranee of tents called *' Dame- 
street," was (me ciJled *' the Larxers ;" and as this was uni- 
formly crowded by citixens of Dublin, it was scarcely possiUe 
for any one, residing but for a month in town, not to be recog- 
nised by some person present, who immediately passed the 
name of the new-comer round, and he was surprised (if a raw 
one) to hear himself addressed by name, by persons whom he 
never saw in his life before. 

K was at the entrance of this tent that a ooimtryman 
•food, attired in the usual large frieze over-coat (which, f^om 
its being worn in summer as well as winter, might lead a 
stranger to suppose that there seldom or never is a hot day 
in Ireland), and accompanied by a pretty, badiful-looking 
girl, apparently fresh from the ** interior." After gaping for 
a oonsidersble time, some gentlemen, amused by the wonder- 
ment that he exhibited, and probably somewhat touched by 
his companion's charms, called to him to ** come in." With 



rcluctanoe he accepted the invitation, and, fearful of in- 
trvding upon the '* gintlemin," seated himself awkwardly 

ra the end of a form ; up it tilted, and down he went, to 
great delight of the beholders. Having gathered hims^ 
ap» he reseated himself more firmly, placing " Biddy" near 
^n, she havisu^ declined all offers of other accommodation 
pressed on her by the company. 

Paddy O'Neill (the name by which he announced himself), 
havinff oeen pretty well plied with punch, had grown vei^ 
voluble, and seemed to be beginning to feel himself quite at 
home, had told many queer stories, and made his entertainers 
IjMurii very heartily, when two elderly gentlemen, closely 
mnffied, entered raUier stealthily, and suding over, suddenly 
seated themselves behind Paddy. Biddy, who had been 
hitherto ouite silent, answering every compliment or remark 
addressea to her only with a smile, eave Paddy a nudge, 
and iriiispered something into his ear, that caused him to turn 
aad Mse at the new arrivals. 

*^ Arrah, thin, Docthor M , agrah, n^o'd ha' thoii|^ 
o* mm$Sgk* jf<m here?" said he, addmsing one ef them, who 



sprang at the mention of his name, as if he had sat on the point 

of a stray nail ; he and his companion Dr H , both senior 

fellows of Trinity College, having disguised themselves, as 
they thoi^t effectually, for the purpose of seeing, for the firs^ 
time in their lives, the fair, ana the f\m of it, without bdilkg 
recognised in such an uncanonical assemblage. With this ol^ 
ject they had avoided exposing themselves to the risk of waflc-* 
mg down the tent, but had merely slipped in to reconnoitre 
fVom b^iind the shelter of the frieze-coated customer, who 
now, so inopportunely and innocently, had announced the 
name of one of them. 

** Hold your tongue, sir !" said Dr M. ; " you mistake me; 
sir." 

" Arrah, docthor darlint, sure iv I mistake ye, ye need'nt get 
into sich a comflusthration about id ; bud sure I know ye toe 
well to mistake ye. Sure, aint I the boy that had the misfortfain 
to dhrop yer honor's riverince into the bog-hole, whin ye wint 
out to make believe ye were snipe shootin', down at Colonel 
Thrench's, last Candlemas was a twelmonth." 

" I don't know you, sir !" roared the doctor in an agony, 
hoping by his ferocity to overawe the oountryinan into silence ; 
but Paddy had taken too much punch to notice the tone, and 
seemed incapab^ of entertaining or following up more than 
one idea at a time, and the one now before nim was that of 
forcing himself, will he nill he, upon the recollection of the 
worthy doctor. 

** Te don't know me !—well, listen to that l~ye don't know* 
mel— ^h, well, iv that does'nt flogl Arrah, thin, maybe ye 
don't recollect the b<^-hole that ye wanted me to carry ye 
over, an' ye war so mortial heavy that my fut sHpped, an I 
had the luck to fSsU an my face, fist at the very edge iv the 
slnsh, an' ye pitched right over, head foremost, mto the very 
middle iv id ; an' iv id was'nt for the good luck that yer le^ 
stuck out, jist the lasts taste in life, by which I got a hould iv 
ye, sure would'nt ye be lost intirdy ? An* don't ye"- — 

*' Hold your tongue, you infernal scoundrel I' roared the 
enraged doctor, who saw that every eye was fixed upon him, 
and every one's attention drawn to the spot, from the eager- 
ness of manner and stentorian voice of Paddy, whose remi- 
niscence had produced a roar of laughter. Escape, too, was 
utterly hopeless, for the tent had been filling, and the door- 
way was blocked up by those who were pressing forward from 
the outside to get a view of the speaker. '* Hold your tongue, 
sirrah ; you mistake me for some one else. I never was thrown 
into a bog-hole in my life." 

" Oh I pillelieu 1 meeUia murther ! listen to that — as iv any 
one that iver seen Docthor M— ov Thrinity College could 
iver mistake him afin ; bud sure Docthor H — there 'ill may 
be help out yer mSnory [Dr H — gave a writhe, for he had 
hoped to have escaped, at least] ; sure he was at the colonel's 
whin ye war brougnt home in the muck." 

Tms announcement of the names and address of both the 
unfortunate betrayed, was received with a shout, whilst 
Paddy's earnestness to free himself from the diarge of having 
blundfered, increased every moment, and reminiscence followed 
reminiscence, each in a louder tone than the preceding, until 
his argument became a perfect shout, whilst the ^ucky 
S.F.T.CD.'s strove to out-bellow him with thdr denials, and 
the audience laughed, shouted, and danced with glee at the 
fim. 

" I protest," bawled DrH—, " that I do not know Colonel 
Trencn. Yon mistake, my honest man ; I never was at his 

C* ce in my life. My firiend here, Dr AC — , knows him, and 
been dere often ; but I have not, I assure yon." 

** Oh I you ass," bellowed Dr M— , ** what do you admow- 
ledge my name for ? 'Tis no wonder they call you ' Leather- 
head H—.'" 

A renewed roar followed this piece of blundering recrimina- 
tion. 

" Never at Colonel Thrench's I—not you 1—^ I ye desavin* 
ould villain !" screamed the hitherto silent Biddy. '* Not you I 
— Do ye know me ! — do ye I— do ye ! 1 — Do-o-o-o-o ye I ! I" 
every repetition of " do ye " bein^ louder and longer than 
the last, until she finished in a terrific long shriek, squeezing 
her hands together upon her knees, and sUmping alternately 
with her fee^ with a rapidity that gave the effect of a shake 
to her voice. 

*^ I do protest and declare," shouted the worthy doctor, 
" that I never, to my knowledge, saw your face before." * 

*' Arrah, Biddy, avoumeen, is this the ould Turic that ye 

tonld me about, bud would'nt mintion his name, that was so 

I impenait to ye ? Soraub Ids fkce, the ould thief! and let me 
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M9 IT hd dar pnrrint ye, my darlin*. Taohe him to behave 
himself to unpurtected fkymales 1" 

Biddy, who seemed quite inclined to forestall her com- 
panion's orders, had sprune npon the nnlacky doctor before 
the sentence waa half finished. He strove in vain to shake 
her off; she clung to him like a wild-cat, screaming, shriek- 
ing, scolding, biting, scratching, and tearinffi until at lenjs^ 
she maddened him past all endurance by pulling two handmls 
of hair successively out of the little that remained on his skull, 
tor which he repaid her with two furious blows. 

The spectators, who had hitherto looked on, and merely 
laughed at the entire affair as an excellent joke, had under- 
gone a change of sentiment upon hearing uie inuendo con- 
tained in Pa£ly*s last speech ; and, no longer considering the 
old gentlemen as a pair of innocents amusingly " blown," they 
now looked npon them as a pair of wick^ old profligates, 
worse than young ones ; and one, more zealous than the rest, 
shouting out " shame 1 to strike the girl," stretched Dr H — 
with a blow. 

Dr M., irascible at all times, now lost all self-possession, and, 
^mable to reach his friend's new assailant, turned furiously 
wm the canse of all his woe, and bestowed a shower of blows 
with his stick upon Paddy, before the latter had time to bring 
his cudgel to parry them. He soon recovered himself, however, 
•ad from defendant quickly became assailant. 

Many of the bystanders mdienantly called out, " Murder the 
onld villaio^-knock out his brains, Paddv. That's ri^ht, 
Biddy ; flitther him 1" and several proceedea to give a helping 
hand to the good work ; but others thouffht it was a shame for 
a whole lot of people to fall upon two, and in their love for jus- 
tice they ranffed themselves alongside the reverend doctors, 
shontinff, "fair play's a jewel !" The fight thickened, volun- 
teers joming ettoer rank every moment, in the laudable ea- 
dMvour to keep np the balance of power. Biddy had ouitted 
her grip of the doctor, and was now, to the surprise of those 
who had time to look about them (and they were few), en- 
gaged in the endeavour to wrench a stick out of the haodf of 
a huge hulk of an Englishman, who, having mereljr fi;one to see 
the tun at Donnybrook, without the most remote idea of join«i 
ing in a fight, could not be persuaded of the neoessity of 
giving his stick, as he didnot intend to use it himself, to one 
whoaid, and that one <* a female 1" At first he laughed ; but 
he was quickly obliged to put forth all his strength to retain 
it, and, whilst twisting about, he caught a stray blow that 
floored him ; he fell against a table, which of course over- 
set ; the confusion increased, when a shout suddenly arose, 
"Hurrah for DrM^l Hurrah for Dr H—l CoUegetothe 
rescue I— Trinity l^Trinity 1" 

At the weU-known war-cry of the students, several changed 
sides ; those who had just been defending the doctors now 
turned upon them, whilst manv of thdr late assailants ranged 
themselvei on th^ side. The citisens, thinking that the 
number of students must be small, rushed to the £^ot, to pay 
off sundry old seores ; but one would imagiiie that the cry ot 
** Trinity 1 Trinity 1" which resounded on all sides, was a 
sort of spell, or incantation, that raised spirits from the earth, 
so many voices responded to the call 

The nnfortnnato doctors, who had just expected nothing 
short of nttar anaihilalioa, liBlt their spirits rue at the pro- 
spect of ud and rescue, and bellowed with might and main, 
** Trinityl Triaitvl" and in a few minntes they were the 
nncleus of a fight m which the whole fair had joined. 

** The poliss !-^the pdiss l-~4iere come the bloody po- 
Uss t" was now the cry ; and the horse ^lioe dashed into the 
mob with thdir customary ardour, their spurs fastened in 
their horses' flanks causing them to plunge, and bite, and 
kick most furiously, and laying about them with their swords, 
cutting at every thing and every one within their reach ; 
luckily they did not know the sword exercise, and, therefore, 
when they struck with the edge, it was only by accident. In a 
jifff , tiie reveroid seniors, caught in the very act of shouting 
** Trinity 1" were handcuffed, as were also the Englishman, 
who got a blow of a sabre from a policeman that n^rly took 
off his ear, for attempting to expostulate ; Paddy, who sub- 
mitted quietly ; and Biddy, after a severe tuesle, in which 
ihe reefed one policeman's f^, and nearly bit the thumb off 
another. They were all put together into a jin^e, and con- 
ducted by a mounted escort to town ; the pohce hurrying 
them for fSsar of a rescue, by keeping continually whaling the 
driver with the flats of their swords, and prodcUng the horse 
irith the points, which so enraged the jarvr, that when he got 
wvt Ihf 9vnH 9f LMeo»«treet, Steftai s^greso, where two 



or three hundred of his brethren were assembled, having 
whipped his Rosinante into a gallop, he drove against a 
brewer's dray, by wfaidi his traces went smashed, Q» hevse 
set fr^e, the jingle locked fast, and he, snrfaiging off UapA^ 
shouted out, ** down with the bloody poiist V* 

In an instant the mob rushed upon tihem. Paddy and Mddy, 
with an alacrity and agiUtr truly astoiMiiBr, sprai^ fJMtt 
the lofty vehicle, phinged mto the orowd (where thehiiptfi 
plenty of willing hands to free them f^m the haBdoiiffli),'cni 
escaped. Nor were the worthy doctors slow in J M I eiit B^ 
their example, the only prisoner that remained being the ba. 
wildered En^shraan, ^o suffered ** only" a three months' 
incarceration in his majesty's jail of Newgate fbr g>ote H 
see Donnybrook, and the {mi at it, his senteboe havui^ Seen 
merciAilly mitigated, in consideration of Its being faia flm 
offence ! 

" Wen," said Dr H— , when he went with his head ban- 
daged up, a shade over Ids ririit eve, and aboot tvrenty bits 
of sticking plaster stuck over nis face, to visit Dr M — (wl» 
was unable to leave his bed for a we^), ** well, what a feel 
I was to be persuaded by you to ro to Do n nybrook fafar! 
what a pretty exhibition we would have made at the polfee 
office this morning I Was it not most fbrtunalethat we mail 
our escape ?" 

** I have been thinking," said (or rather oroaned]) l>r K-^ 
",who that scoundrelly country fellow could be. I neTOV M 
into a bog In my life— that was all a lie ; and still t^ Uielb^ 
guard's faoe was familiar to me." 

** 1 think he was verv like that scapegrace Robert O^Qm^ 
man, only that he had light hair ; and Uiough I oorM tatemy 
oath I Imow nothing of that infemous little wretch that tkly 
called Biddy, yet I do thhik I have seen her fkea bofev^^ 
hum"— 

*« Could it have been that he disguised himself, eh t IV 
inquire into it, and if he did, b]^" — 

*«Ithhik,"mydearM~., ** yom had better let It aloM t Aa 
less we say about it the better. You know we rea^y lai 
the fight—that's a fact that can't be denied ; though it MN 
prises me how we vrere hooked into it." 

A rustle at the door, fbUowed by a loud knoek, attnonneed 
l^at the new8p«)er had been thrust into the letter-box, fttnn 
which Dr H — immediatdy extraeted it ; and as he glanced 
over the mige, the following paragraph met his eve. It wai 
headed <* THsgraceful and fatal riot at Donnybrook :" 

" It is with mingled feelings of indignation, horror, al^ i»N^ 
tempt, that we feel bound, in disduirge of onr Imperatfve, 
onerous, and punfel duty to the public, to give pnbliei^ t^ 
one of the most astounding, frightral, and overwfimming net9 
which it has ever fallen to onr lot, as fkithfVil jonmalist^, te 
record. The peaceable, gentle, and Innoxious tnhabitaAti of 
the village of Donnybrook, and the casual visitors who sowM 
a little innocent recreation at the fUr now being bolden, i^ 
yesterday evening thrown into a state of the utmOM alatm, 
oonfVision, and dinnay, by a barefaced attempt to carry Qff by 
brutal ferce a young girl from the guardianship and prolee- 
tion of her brotner It appears that they had ^cno intb a tent 
to rest and refk*esh themselves (having probabrf over-exerM 
thehr light fantastic toes), when theb savag% assaflants (re- 
specting whose rank ana station various rumours are afloaL 
which for the present we ferbear from mentioning) mriwd 
upon them, ana endeavomred to force her away. The in^Bgu 
nant bystanders interfered to prevent the outrage, wben — 
will it, can it be believed ? onr pen trembles, and a ddd 
thrill runs through us as we write ft 1— the vrorse than Indian 
war-whoop, the yell of the collegians, was raised, and tbeit 
numbers would in all human probability have succeeded, b«t 
for the timely interference of^the police, to whose huixkanityi 
promptitude, and forbearance, upon the trying oc«^<m, too 
much jpraise cannot be given. Tne riot was not mielle^ itBttfl 
the military were called out, and by three o'clock tnis xnorxdi^ 
all was again quiet Up to the time of going to press wehal 
onlv heard of sixteen lives being lost. 

second Edition We stop Uto press to announce ihn^ no 

lives have been lost ; but Sir Patrick Dunn's, the Meath^gid 
Mercer's hospitals, are crowded with wounded. N.B, The 
soldiers were not called out. 

Third Edition.— Dr Fitzgerald has just informed us that 
there are no wounded in eimer Sir Patrick's, the MeaUi, or 
Mercer's." 

" Well," said Dr H— , "if they are not there, we stl^ 
know where some of them are." 
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WHAT IS THE USE OP WATER? 
Why is it that of the whole surface of this globe, we may 
ooasififtr that three^foorths are corered by wMer, and that only 
one-fourth is in a condition to be permanently inhabited by 
Imman beings ? Is there any great object in nature served 
by this? Is there any law of nature which would nreyent the 
proportion being one-fourth water to three-fourtos land, or 
•yen less water? In £Mt, what after all is the great use of 
wiUwr upon the large scale in nature? 

First of all, although three-fourths of the globe are now 
covered with water, there is no reason to suppose that it has 
been always so. On the contrary, it is quite certain that the 
proportion between land and water has changed very much 
Mid Tery freouently; that the whole continent of Europe was 
at one time the bed of an immense sea, when probably there 
was a groat eontineot where the Pacific Ocean is now spread; 
that even Old Ireland was once not merely what Admiral 
Yorke wished her to be, forty-eight hours under water, but 
probi^ly many thousand years in that condition; and that the 
great tract of limestone which ocoupie« all the centre of the 
oountry, is nothing more than a collection of the skeletons of 
6hoUF>fish, her first inhabitants, which by time and pressure 
have been oonverted into the hard material of which we build 
our bouses, and which we bum into lime. There is thus no 
particular reason why there should be three times as mueh 
water at present as land, but it is easy to show that water 
on the great, as well as on the small scale, is of paramount 
importance in nature. 

Water is a portion of the food of all fiving beings. In the 
oaae of animals, the bodies firom whence they derive nutriment 
are so varied and so complex, that to illustrate the neouliar part 
whidi water plays in ea^ would occupy too mum space. In 
sdl our drinks, even in ardent spirits, there is a very large 
aoantity of water, and our solid food very seldom contains less 
taan nine-tenths of its weight of water. The living body is 
mvux less solid. A man weighinff ISO lbs. would, if perfectly 
dried, weigh not more than 10 Dm., the other 140 lbs. being 
water. It is to the existence of this quantity of water that 
wa owe the elasdoity, the softness, and pliabihtjr of the differ- 
aot portions of our frame, the animal tissues being, when dry, 
liara and brittle as dry glue. 

The nutrition of vegetables ftimishes a beantifnl and simple 
example ef the use of water in nature. The body of the ve- 
j^table, the proper wood, may be considered as being com- 
posed ef water and of charcoal; and hence, when we neat a 
-piece of wood until we decompose it, the water is expelled, 
and carbon or charcoal remains behind. In order to grow, a 
plant must thorelore get water and charcoal in a fonn fit for 
Ua use, (hat is, in sadt a form as it can make food of, and di- 
^pist Uiem. For this, the carbon is supplied in the carfoonio 
»Qtd which the air contains, and the water in the state of 
▼apour which the air contains also, and which is continually 
deseendine uadar the form of dew and rain to moisten the 
loaves and the roots of the plants, when it has been absorbed 
into tha ground. All the water which is absorbed by plants is 
Mkoi assimilated, or dk^ted; a great part is aeain tnrownout 
by the surface of the ^ves ; for, precisely as we air which an 
animal expires £rom the lungs in oreathing is loaded with va- 
pour, so is there a process of perspiration from the surface of 
the leaves, which are the lungs of plants. For the forma- 
tion of substances which are peculiar to certain plants, other 
substances are required as food; thus, most plants require 
nitrogen, which is accordingly furnished abundantly in at- 
mospneric air ; others must have access to sulphur, in order to 
flourish ; but thb depends, as it were, upon particular branches 
of manufacture in which the plant is engaged ; for its own 
•import, ibr making wood, and the tissue of its leaves and ves- 
iWB. it uses only water and carbonic acid. 

The conversion of water into steam or invisible yapour by 
'ficSXtn^, is one of the best known facts in science ; but by a little 
attention we can observe that this change takes place at 
almost an temperatures, although much less rapidly. Thus, 
if a little water be laid in a plate, it is soon dried up, and wet 
dothes, by being hung up in the air, are very soon completely 
dried. Even below the temperature at which water freezes, it 
ftOl evaporates ; and thus, when a fall of snow is succeeded by 
a continued frost, the snow gradually disappears from the fieldfs 
without having melted, evaporating whife yet solid. From 
the surfiEUM of all the water of the globe, therefore, there is 
eontfamally asoending a stream of watery vapour ; but as the 
(rtpartion of gea is tQ BHich grcatar than that of land, wi nay 



look upon the ocean as being the souroe of the watery Tapoor 
<Mf the air upon the large soue. 

Now, watery vwpour is lishter than air, and heaoe the vtpour, 
at soon at formea, ascends in the air like a balloon, until it 
arrives at a part of the air which is of its own specific gravity. 
The air in these higher reaions is extremely cold, and the va- 
pour can no longer msintiSF* itsdf under tne form of invisible 
steam : it is oondensed, and would immediat^y fall back to 
its aouroe as rain or hiuA, but for a smgular prop|^y which 
it acquires at the moment of being Taporiaed. When water 
•vMoratet, it becomes highly eleotiified, and could attract a 
feather, or other light bodies, hka a stick of sealing-wax 
which has been rublwd briskly on a woollen doth. Now, the 
vapour which passes off is Mectrified also ; and while in this 
state of electriaty, it, on arriving at the colder regions of the 
air, cannot condense, to form Ikraid water. The minute par- 
ticles of the water repd each other too violently, in virtue of 
their deotriddes, to torm drops, but they constitute the great 
loose collections of clouds vdiioh diversify so mudi the ap- 
pearance of our sky. The douds beiag thus hig^y eleotricai, 
and being very light, are attracted by the tops ot mountains 
and hi^lands, or by devated buildings ; and, giving off their 
dectridty, the partides of water coalesce, to form drops which 
desoend as rain. 1^ this country the air is so damp that in ge- 
neral the discharge of the dec^idty of the douds takes place 
quietly and silenUy ; but in summer, and in dry climates, it 
produces the vivid flashings and injurious effects of the light- 
niiUN and the re-echoed rattle of the thunder-clap. 

Wlien water is cooled, it diminishes in bulk like other bodies ; 
but at a particular temperature it deviates from the general 
law of contraction, and by doing so, becomes, perhMis, the 
most strildng example of providential design that is to oe met 
with in inorganic nature. Gold water is specifically heavier 
than warm water, in consequence of the contraction it has 
undergone, and hence vrill sink in it, as water would siok in 
oiL Now, if we consider the surface of a lake enosed to the 
ooolinff action of a wintry vrind, the water which is first 
oooled becomes heavier, and, sinking to the bottom, is replaced 
by the virarmer water, whidi floats up to the top ; there is thus 
a obrrent established of cold water descending and of warmer 
water rising up. This continues until all the water in the lake 
has been cooled down to the temperature at v^hich its spedfic 
gravity is greatest, which is about 40 degrees, or about dfht 
degrees above the point at vdiich it begins to freeze. The 
action of the cold wind continuing, the water at the suriaoe is 
still further cooled ; but now, in place of contracting, it expands 
— onstead of becoming heavier, it becomes lighter, and remains 
floating upon the surface. It is then still &rther cooled, and 
finally Its temperature hfong reduced to 92 degrees, it freeses, 
and a layer of ice is fonned on the surface of the lake. This 
ice, and the cold water next it, are impermeable to heat : it 
actuaUy serves as a blanket to the water at 40 degrees which 
is bdow, preventfaig the escape of the heat, and retainii^ it at 
that temperature, sufficient for the puipoees to which it Is sub- 
servient ; for at the temperature of 40 degrees, the life and 
enjoyments of all the various tribes of animab and T^getables 
vdiidi reside permanently under the surface of the water are 
perfectly secured, at least for a rery considerable time ; the 
water holding dissolved a quantity of oxygen for the animal 
respiration, and the vegetables hving on the earbonio add 
wmch is formed by the respiration of the fish. On the ap- 
proach of spring, the warmer air, and the rays of the more 
devated sun, act directly on the surface of the ice, and each 
portion of water fonned by mdting, becoming heavier, smks, 
so as to expose the ice itsdf to the source of heat Thus the 
ice is rai^dly dUsolved, and after a few days the lake throws off 

its wintry aspect altogether. 

Now, if wattf did not possess this peculiarity of being heaviest 
at the particular temperature of 40 d^^ees— if it oontraotad 
aocordmg as it was cooled, up to the moment of f^'eesing, as 
almost afi other liquids do, wtiat would be the result ? The 
cold vrind actine on the surfkce of the lake, and the water ba- 
coining heavier Dy being coded, the circulation vrould continue 
until dl the water had been cooled to the point at which it 
freezes. The ice would then form indifferenUv hi all portions 
of it, at the bottom and in the centre, as well as on the sur- 
face; and bv the conthiued action of the source of cold, the 
wind, Uie wnole mass of water in the lake would be firoien into 
a solid block of ice. The watery ssp in the vessels of the 
aquatic plants, the blood in fishes and other animals inhabit- 
ing the water, would be equally frozen, and all thesa liring 
bdigiooBNqofloUyUlM, Fiirtb«r,onth«iq^fraadiafrai- 
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ner, hj the firtt heating aotkm of theair andsim, a layer of 
ice, of a few inches thidt upon the surface, would be melted, 
but the water thus prodaced would, by being impenetrable to 
heat, prerent the great body of ice below frMu being affscted. 
Jnst as, in reality, the cdd water at the surface prerents the 
warmer water below from being cooled, so then it would pre- 
Tent the colder ice below from l>eing warmed ; and hence the 
heats of summer passing over without the melting process 
extending beyond a few feet in depth, the first com days of 
the next winter would soHiMfy all again. 

In erery country, therefore, ^i^iere at present water is froxen 
at lUl in winter, we should have there established the reiffn of 
perpetual frost. By the presence of such large masses of ice, 
the temperature of the ground would be so mnch reduced, 
that, in place of the rich herbage of our meadows, and the 
luxuriant produce of our com^fi^ds, we should hare our coun- 
try yieldii^ a scanty support to wandering herds of deer, in 
the mosses and lichens tnat could be scraped up from beneath 
the snow. The oaks, the beeches, the horae-<me8nuts, which 

S've such beauty to our sylvan scenery, would disi^pear, and 
e monotony of wildernesses of the Scotch fir and of the 
spruce would be varied only by patches of stunted birch. The 
oountries nearer the tropics would be gradually brou^t into 
the same condition, by tne depression of their mean tenq>era- 
ture; and thus, in a short time after water had ceased to possess 
this peculiar property, the whole surface of the globe would be 
reduced to the condition of which we now hapfuly only read in 
the tales of the arctic Toyaeers ; and all conmierce, manufac- 
tures, and civilization, would be banished from the earth. Of 
such value is this little peculiarity of water ! 
- A property of water, which, however, unlike the former, it 
shares with all other liquids, is, that when it freeies it gives 
out a large quantity of heat ; and that conversely, in order that 
ioe may melt, it must obtain, from some other source, a quan- 
tity eoually considerable. Consequently, water freezes and 
ice mms very slowly ; and that it should melt thus slowly, is 
of essential importance in .animated nature. If in spring or 
summer, when vM^etable life is in activity, when the develope- 
ment of leaves, offlowers, and friiit, is at its ^eatest energy, 
and all the vtesels of the plant are distended with its nutrifious 
Juices, were it suddenly exposed to cold, the sap would be 
'frozen, and by the expansion of the ice the vegetable tissues 
torn to pieces, and the plant killed. In the thin extremities, as 
m the leaves, sudi is the effect of the frost of a single night ; 
but as the fluids, yielding but gradually up their latent heat, 
solidify very slowlj, the ngury does not extend so far as to be 
b^ond the remedial powers of the plant itself. In anotiier 
way, however, the peculiar latent heat of water is of still more 
importance. If there was no large collection of water on the 
globe, the change of seasons womd be amazingly more rapid 
and more remancable than they at present are. A change in 
the direction of the wind, the alteration which a few weeks 
should effect in the position of the sun, would transfer us from 
the depth of the severest colds of winter to the summer heats. 
These colds and heats would also be much p;reater than they 
at present are, and an approximation to this actually occurs 
bt oountries far distant from the sea. The coitral districts of 
' Europe and of Asia have what are termed continental cli- 
mates to distinguish them from ours, which is called insular. 
Their summers are hotter, their winters are much colder, and 
•the spring and autumn seasons of passage, which with us 
might be said to occupy most of the year, are in those coun- 
tries of only a few weeks', or even a few days', duration. In 
frtct, when on the cessation of summer the first cold winds 
tend to bring on the winter, and to bind up our lakes in frost, 
the first portion of water frozen becomes, by giving up its 
latent heat, a source of warmth which tempers the chilly air, 
and retards its actbn on the remainder. The water freezes 
thus very slowly. The vegetables, and certain classes of ani- 
mals, feding the cold of winter Aus gradually coming on, pre- 
pare to meet it vrithout injury. The motion of the sap in the 
one, tiiat of ^e blood in the other class of living beings, be- 
comes albwer, and, dropping its leaves and fruit, the tree re- 
tains but its firm trunk, witlun which its energies are pres^red 
•fbr the ensuing season ; whilst the hedgdiog, the viper, the 
-trog, and other animals, retire to their hiding-places, and in a 
state of almost lifeless stupor remain until me warmth of the 
•ucoeedin^ spriiuf calls them to renewed existence. 
• In the formation of the insular climate which we possess, 
another power of water, however, equally or perhaps more 
influential, can be traced* There issues continually f^om the 
poean at tfaa ^^oator, »^ the earth rerQlyes, acurreat of water 



considerably warmer than that which bathes our shores. This 
current becoming sensible first in the Gulf of Mexico, ia called 
the Gulf Stream ; it passes obliquely across the Atlantic, float- 
ing on the colder^ water of the ocean, which tends-iii a d ir — . 
tion nearly opposite to replace it, and thus di£Nues,over tfw 
coasts of Korth America and Europe the heat yvhkH it hmd 
absorbed virithin the torrid zone. The northerly winds, wfauh 
would bring down a sudden winter on us, are therefore tem- 
pered by passing over the warmer surface of theooeaa ; i^iOst 
the hot winds fW>m the south, which on the if proaeh of spring 
might make too premature a diange, expend, in passing ovsr 
the great expanse of sea, aportion of their heat ; and tlras the 
transition in both directions is rendered more gradual and 
harmless. 

These are but a few of the important duties vrfaich are al- 
lotted to water in its place in nature. It in other respects 
presents an eoually interesting subject of examhiatiott, and it 
IS one to which we shall return. From its value as the ^reat 
agent of nutrition to the vegetable world, and the neoeeatty at 
a supply of it to animals ; from its power in modifying the ap. 
pearance and structure of a country, dianging land mto sea, 
and elevating banks inhere deep water had been befbre, ^ 
philosophers of old looked upon wKtear as thd origin of afl 
earthly tlung^, as being above all others the ekment of naters. 
It is not so : water is not an element. Ataiong other won- 
ders whidi chemistry has taught us, we have leaned of what 
vrater is composed ; and on another occasion we shall daeciihs 
the way in wnich ita elements may be obtained. K* 




Cblbbkatioit of the Fouhth op July in Nsw Tvml 
— On this day, the anniversary of American independiQa^ A 
creation appeared to be independent ; some of the horaea|nr- 
ticnlarly so,- for they would not troop " in no line not HokUbmJ* 
Some preferred going sideways, like crabs ; others wenV^ 
wards, some woSd not eo at all, others went a great i' 
fast, and not afew parted company with th^ ri£rs, wft 
kickied off just to show their mdependence. And th^ i 
were in the same predicam^it: they might daaee ri||l^'«r 
dance left ; it was only out of the frying-pan into tftNkt^ 
for it was pop, pop ; bang, bang ; fiz, pop,l)an|^ ; so thil| jpea 
Uterally trod upon gunpowder. • The troops did not nAraiti 
very good order, b^sause, independently of their not kiMMiW 
how, there was a good' deal of mdepenoenee to contend wl£ 
At one time an omnibus abd four would drive in and out off 
the general and his staff from his division ; at another, a eart 
would roll in and insist upon following close upon the baod of 
music; so that it was a mixed processions-generals, onmi- 
bus and four, music, cart-loads of bricks, troops, omnibus and 
pair, artillery, hackney-coach, &c. "Roast pig** is the ^ 
vourite ** independent" dish, and in New York entire above dav 
are *' six miles of roast pig," viz. three mUee of booths on eadi 
side of Broadway, and roast pig in each booth I Rockets an 
fired in the streets, some ruimmg horizontally up the pave- 
ment, and sticking into the back of a passenger ; and others 
mounting slanting-dicularly, and Paul-Prying into the bed- 
room windows on the third floor or attics, just to see how 
thmgs are going on there. On this day, too, all America geli 
tipsy. — Captain Marryatt*8 Diary in America. 

Irish Dramatic Talent — Difference of taste makes it 
difficult, if not impossible, to say vi4iich is the best consedy 
in the English language. Many, however, are of opinion thtt 
there are three whidi more particularly dispute tne pabs— 
namely, *' She Stoops to Conquer," ** The School for Scandal," 
and '* The Heiress ;" and it is remarkable that the authocs 
of these three beautiful productions were all frishmeo — Qold- 
smith, Sheridan, and Murphy — Literary World, 

The Morning. — The sweetneu of the morning is perhias 
its least charm. It is the renewed vigour it implanta in aft 
around that affects us — man, animals, birds, plioita, yegeta- 
tion, flowers. Refreshed and soothed with sleep, man opeas 
his heart ; he is alive to Nature, and Nature's uod, ana Ui 
mind is more intelligent, because more fresh. He seems Ce 
drink of the dew like the flowers, and feeb the same reviving 
effect. — Uluttratums of Human Life, 
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LEIGHLIN-BRIDGE AND THE BLACK CASTLE. 



Tn ancient Bridge and Black Castle of Leighlin-Bridge, 
seated on '* the goodly Barrow/' must be familiar to such 
of oor readers as hare ever travelled on the mail-coach road 
between Carlow and Kilkenny, for it is a scene of much pic- 
tnreeqne beauty, and of a character very likely to impress 
ifteelf on the memory. 

These are the most striking features of the town called 
Leighiia-Brid^e, a market and post town, situated partly in 
the parish of Angha and barony of Idrone-East, and partly 
m tae parish of Wells and barony of Idrone-West, m the 
county of Carlow, six miles south from the town of that name, 
aad ferty-five miles S.S. W. from Dublin. This town contains 
eboni 9000 inhabitants, and is seated on both sides of the 
Barrow ; the bridge, which contains nine arches, dividing it 
into nearly equal portions : that on the east side consists of 
178 houses, and that on the west of 191, bein? 369 houses in 
mil. The parish church of Wells, the Roman Catiiolic chapel, 
and a national school-house, are on the Wells side of the river, 
as Is also the ruined castle represented in our illustration. 

To the erection of this castle the town owes its origin. As 
a position of great military importance to the interests of the 
first Anglo-Norman settlers in Ireland, it was erected in 1181, 
either l)y the renowned Hugh de Lacy himself, or by John de 
<^idiull, or De Claville, " to whom De Lacy gave the mar- 
ihaUahipp of lUl Leinster, and the land between Agfaavoe and 
Liifhlin^ 



From a minute description of the remains of this castle 
given by Mr Ryan in his History and Antiqvities of die County 
of Carlow, a work of much ability and researdi, it apiwars 
that it was constructed on the Norman plan, and consisted 
of a Quadrangular enclosure, 315 feet in len^ and 234 feat 
in width, surrounded by a wall seven feet thick, with a fosse 
on the exterior of three sides of the enclosure, and the river 
on the fourth. Of this wall the western side only is now in 
existence. The keep or great tower of this fortress, repre- 
sented in our sketch, is situated at the north-western angle of 
the square, and is of an oblong form, and about fifty foet in 
heiffht. It is much dilapidated; but one floor, resting on an 
ar(£, remains, to which there is an asc«it by stone steps, aa 
there is to the top, which is completely covered over witn ivy, 
planted by the present possessors of tne castle. At the other, 
or south-west angle of the enclosure, are the remains of a lesser 
tower, which is of a rotund form and of great strength, the walls 
being ten feet thick. It is still more dilapidated than the 
great keep, and is only 24 feet high, having a flight of stif a 
leading to its summit. 

The present name of the town, however, Is derived from the 
bridge, which was erected in 1320 to facilitate the intercourse 
between the religious houses of old and new Leigfalin, by Mau- 
rice Jakis, a canon of the cathedral of Kildare, whose memorj 
as a bridge-builder is deservedly preserved, having also erected 
the bridges of Kilcullen and St Woolstaa's ever the lifty. 
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both of whiA stiji exiit. Prtvioosly to the erection of this 
bridge, the town was called New Leighlin, in contradistinction 
to the original Leighlin, a town of more ancient and ecclesi- 
«$tioal origin, whidi was situated about two miles to the west, 
and which was afterwards known by the appellation of Old 
LelghUn. The erection of this bridge, by givm? a new direc- 
tion to the great southern road, led rapioly to Uie increase of 
the new town and the decay of the old one, whose site is only 
marked at present by the remains of its venerable cathedral 
church. 

In addition to the Black Castle and the bridge already no- 
ticed, Leighlin-Bridge had formerly a second castle, as well as 
a monaster jT, of which there are atpresent no remains. ' The 
former, wmch was called the White Castle, was erected 
in 1406 by Gerald, the fifth Earl of Kildare : its site, we be- 
lieve, is now unknown. The monastery was erected for Car- 
melite or White Friars, under the invocation of the Virgin 
Mary, by one of the Carews, in the reign of Henry III., and 
was situated at the south side of the Black Castle. After the 
suppression of religious houses, this monastery, being in the 
hands of government, was in 1547 surrounded with a wall, 
and oonverted into a fort, by Sir Edward Bellingham, Lord 
Deputy of Ireland, who also established within it a stable of 
twenty or thirty horses, of a superior breed to that oommonly 
lued in Ireland, for the use of his own household, and for the 
public service. The dispersed friars did not, however, remove 
far from their ori^nal mansion when dispossessed of their 
tenements ; they withdrew to a house on the same side of the 
river, about two hundred yards from the castle ; and an estab- 
lishment of the order was preserved till about the year 1827> 
when it beoiUBM txtinot, on the death of the last friar of the 
community. 

As the English settlement here became very inseoore to- 

•^wrda the olose of the fourteenth oentury, and was peculiarly 

^i)cposed to the hostile attacks of the native Irish, who ooo^ 

rtmued powwftilin its immediate vicinity, a grant of ten marks 

aaimalfy was made by Ung Edward UL in 137 1, to the Prior 

of this monastery, for the repairing and rebuilding of the house, 

. which grant was renewed six years afterwards ( and in 1378. 

^Biohard IL, In consideration of the great labour, burden, and 

expense whidi the Priors had in supporting tlieir house, and the 

. bndffe contiguous to it, against the king's enemies, granted to 

the Priors an annoal pennon of tweatv marks out of the rents 

ff the town of Newcastle of Lyons, wnioh grant he confirmed 

to them in 1894, and which was ratified by hS successors Henry 

IV. and V. m the first years of their r^gns (1309, 1412), the 

latter monarch ordering at the same tin^ that all arrears of 

rent then due should be paid. 

In the civil wars of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
the possession of Leighlin-Bridge and its castle became an 
object of much importance to the combatants on both sides. In 
1577, when the celebrated chieftain of Leix, Rory Oge O'More, 
rose in rebellion, among other d^redations he burned a part 
of the town of Leighlin-Bridge, and endeavoured to get pos- 
session of its castle, which was then feebly garrison^ under 
the command of Sir Geor^ Carew, constable of the fort and 
jtown. With the slender force of seven horse, as it is stated 
oy Hooker, but under the cover of niffht, Carew made a sally 
on his assailants, numbering two hunored and forty, who, b^ 
ing taken bv surprise, lost many men, and the remainder for a 
time fied. Having soon however discovered the extremely small 
foroe by whidi they had been attacked, they rallied, and in 
torn became the assailants, pursuing Carew's party to the 
gate of Ld^hlin-Bridie Castle, and some of them even enter- 
Ing within Its walls ; but by the bravery of the garrison thev 
were soon expelled. Carew bad two men and one horse Idlleo, 
aiid every man of his party was wounded. The rebels lost 
,^teen men, among whom was one of their leaders, which so 
discomfited them that they retired, leaving one-half of the 
,town unii^arod. 

In the great rebellion of 0*Ndl, at the dose of the rMgn of 
iPisabeth, the eastle of Leighlin-Bridge was repaired and gar- 
.risoned for the Queen, though the surrounding country was 
Jilid waste by the Kavanaghs. In the beginning of the suo- 
^Meding reign (1604), the site of the castle, together with that 
of the monastery, &c &c, were granted bv the king to Geor^ 
sTutchett, Lord Awddejr» to be held of the crown for ever m 
.#emmen soooage. 

In the great rebellion of 1641, the oasUe of Leighlin-Bridge 
was garrbooed for the oonfederate Catholics, in 1646, with 
pne hundred men, under the command of Colonel Walter Bag- 
Bltti it FM fa«r# also IhM in 1^7 Um UtunivaM of Ormond 



assembled his forces, to attack the republicans, who had got 
possession of Dublin ; and he rested his forces ha« in 1649. 
It was, however, surrendered to the parliamentary forces un- 
der Colonel Hewson in the following year, soon after wh!<£the 
main army under Ireton sojourned here for a time, and plun- 
dered the surrounding country. Since this period, Leighlin- 
Bridge has ei\ioyed the blessings of peaee, and has mada those 
advances in prosperity which follow in its train. Its mariut 
is on Monday and Saturday amply supplied with com and but- 
ter, &c, and It has four well-attenaed lairs, on Easter Monday, 
May 14th, September 25th, and December 27th. MuchboM- 
tifui scenery and many interesting remains of antiquity exist 
in its immediate ridmty.^ P. 



IRISH MUSIC. 
The following song on the harp of our country has been 
sent to us by our friend Samuel Lover, the pjuntm*, poet, 
musician, dramatist, st^pry- writer, and novelist of Ireland, for 
it is his pride to be in efvery thing Irish ; and for this, no less 
than for his manly independence of character and sterling qua- 
lities of heart, we honour him. It cannot be said of nun as 
of some of our countrymen at the other side of the water, that 
he is ashamed of us; uid we are not, and we feel assured never 
shall be, ashamed of him. 

We may remark tl^ these verses owe their origin to an 
examination of Bunting's delightful ** Ancient Mu«u3 of Ire- 
land"—^ work of which we have ahready expressed our opinion 
in our first number — and are adspted to be sung to the first 
melody in that ooDeotion, '* Sit down under my protection.'' 
We may also add, that it is the intention of the poet, when he 
prints tne music and words together, to dedicate them to Ifr 
Bunthig, as a memorial of his gratitude for the services ren- 
dered to Ireland in the preservation of her national nnisio— 
services which, as the author says, '* will make his name be 
remembered amongst our bards.' 

BONO. 

ST iAKITXL IX>TXB. 

Oh, give me one strain 
Of that wild harp again. 

In melody proudly Its own. 

Sweet harp of the days that are gone I 
Time's wide-wasting wmg 
Its cold shadow may fling 

Where the light of the soul hath no part ; 
The sceptre and sword 
Both decay with their lord. 

But the throne of the Bard is the heart 1 

And hearts, while they beat 
To thy music so sweet. 

Thy glory shall ever prolong. 

Land of m>nour, and beauty, and song ! 
The beauty whose sway 
Waked the bard's votive lay. 

Hath gone to eternity's shade ; 
While, fresh in its fame. 
Lives the song to her name, 

Which the Minstrel immortal hath made I 

Proud harp, of wild string. 
Where thy sweetness did ring 

O'er the silence of other lands. 

By the magic of minstrel hands, 
Too oft did its wail 
Load with sorrow the gale 

O'er the land that was made to be firee ; 
But, Isle of the West, 
Raise thy emerald crest. 

Songs of triumph shall yet ring for thee, 

PovsKTT. — Poverty has in lar^ cities very difflaront ap- 
pearances. It is often concealed m splendour, and often in 
extravagance. It is the care of a very great part of "H^wVfa^ 
to conc^ their indigence from the rest. They support th 
selves by temporary expedients, and every day is lost in < 
triving for to-morrow. 

When you intend to marry, look first at the he«rt» nest at 
the mind, then at the person. 

Pride is a vice, whidi i^de itself inclines every man to iai 
in others and to overlook Ia binisel£i.^(^Aji#pii, 
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HUMBUG. 

If the reader's attention is now called to it for the first time, 
De will be rather surprised, we dare say, to find how much 
humbug is incorporated with oar social system. It wiU rather 
surprise hind to nnd, as a Httle reflection will certainly enable 
him to do, that hnmbng forms, in fact, the cement by which so- 
ciety is held together ; that it pervades eyery department of it, 
fills np aQ its creyices and crannies, and, in truth, permeates 
its very substance. We, in short, all humbug one another ; 
that's beyond all manner of doubt. 

Don't we erory day write cards and letters beginning with 
** My dear, or My very dear sir," and ending with, " Yours sin- 
oerJy, truly, &c &c.," knowing, in our conscience, that in 
xunety-i^ie instances out of the hundred— always excepting 
cases where a man's interest is concerned — we do not care one 
straw for these very dear sirs — not one farthing although they 
were riz feet below the ground to-morrow. 

Suppose an intimation card of the death of one of these rery 
dear sirs, or of some " eood friend" oftitimate acquaintance, 
waits us on our arrlTsl home to dinner. 

*' Guess who's dead?" says some member of our fkmUy, run- 
ning towards us with joyful anticipation of our perplenty. 

«• Can't say, mdeed/* reply we. " Who is it ?" 

"MrO'Madigan." 

** Ah, dear me, poor fellow, is he d^? Very sudden, very 
TOigcpected. — 1$ £imer ready f " 

Wnat is the citility of the landlord and his waiters but 
humbug ? What the smirking, smiling, ducking and bowinff 
of the snopkeeper, but humbug ? What his sweet and gentle 
•* yes, sirs," and •' no, sirs," and " proud to serve you, sirs," 
but humbug ? You are not goose enough to believe for a mo- 
ment that he is serious, that he has either the least regard or re- 
apect for you. Not he ; he would not caore a twopence although 
you were hanged, drawn, and quartered before his shop-door 
to-morrow, except, perhaps, for the inconvenience of the thing. 

What is the civihty of the servant to his employer but hum* 
bug ? Do you imagine for a moment that that man who, hat 
in band, is lookii:^ up to you with such a respectful air — 
looking up to you as if you were a god-~as if his very exist- 
ence depi^ed on your slightest breath — do you imagine for a 
moment, we ask, that he has in his heart that deference for 
Tou that he would make you beHeve ? that he conceives you to 
be so very superior a being as his manner would imply ? Not 
be, indeeo. Depend upon it, it is all humbug ; hnmbng aU. 
And if you saw or heard him when he feels secure that you 
can do neither the one nor the other, you would speedily be 
convinced that it is. 

But it is in the wheel-within-wheel of social life, the do- 
mestic circle, in what are called the fHendly relations of life, 
that the system of humbug assumes, perhaps, its most decep- 
tive character. See what a loving and friendly set of people 
are gathered together around that dinner table ! See how 
blandly, how aroctionately they look on each other ! How 
delighted they are with one another — ^with mine host and 
hostess in paiiicular ! Why, they would die for tbem — die on 
the spot. They woald go any length to serve one another. 
See that shake of the hand, how ooraial it b 1 that smile, how 
affectionate 1 how winning 1 how fiiU of kindly promise! 
Now, do these people in roedity feel the smallest interest in 
each other's welfare ? Would they make the slightest sacri- 
fice to serve one another ? Not tliisy, indeed. U you doubt 
it, try any one of them next day ; try any of your " dear 
frienos" it they will lend you a pound or five, as tne case ma^ 
be. Until you do this, or something like it, depend upon it 
jou don't know your men ; no, nor your women either. 

'* Oh f but," says the moralist, " mere civility, my good sir, 
mere dvility; absurd idea to suppose that every man to whom 
joa are dvil should have a daim also on your purse." 

" But in the case of a ' dear fneod,' Mr MoraUst, or inti- 
mate acouaintance — eh ? — ^for it is of them only that I speak. 
Surely they might do something for you." 

'* OhI that as it may be. But as ageneral rule" 

** Then all this cordiality of greetmg, this affectionate 
shaking of hands, these sweet smiles and sweeter words, are 
mil to go for nothhig ? They are to be understood as meaning 
nothing." 

•• Certahily." 

*' Then we are perfectly agreed— it is all deception." . 

" Oh ! you may call it what you please." 

** Thank jott. Thai with your leave I shall call it humbug. 
It is sot a very ri^an t wordi but it is frtitj expressiye. " 



But, lo 1 here comes a funeraL See how grave and melaiw 
dioly ^ese sable-dad ^ntlemen look. Why, you would inuu 
gine that under that dismal pall lay all the earthly hopes of 
every individual present, that every heart in the sdema train 
was well-nigh broken. All this is very becoming no doubty 
and it would scarody be decorous to go dther singing or 
laughing along the streets on such anoocasion, wh«noarryhi|^ 
the poor remains of mortality to its last resting-place. jBut 
it's humbug, neverthdess— humbug all 1 Not one of thes# 
sorrowing mourners, excepting perhaps one or two of the 
nearest Nations, cares one twopomy piece for the defunct. 
Not one of them would have given him sixpence to keep hiia 
ft-om starving. 

Notwithstanding, however, the very general diilbsion of 
humbue, it may be classed under regular heads, and we rathoh 
think this would not be a bad way of illustratiii^ it. We shau 
try; beginning with 

THS mUTABT OR HBBOXG MmBVCk 

My brave fellow soldiers, we are now on theev90f enooub* 
tering the enemy. See, there he stands in hoetile array 
against you. He thinks to terrify yon by his formidable i^ 
pearanoe. But you regard him with a steady and a ftarieaa 
eye. 

Soldiers 1 the world rings vrith the fame of jottr deeds* 
Your glonr is imperishaUe : it will live for «yer. 

Regardless of wounds and death, yon have ever been totm 
most where honour was to be won. BeooUett, then, yonr 
andent fame, and let your deeds this day show that yott are 
still the same brave men who have so often chased your ene- 
mies from the fidd ; the same brave men who have ever looked 
on death aa a tUng unworthy a monsnt's eonsidaratiO B o n 
dishonour as the greatest of all evib. 

Band of heroes, advance I On, on to victory, death, wounds. 



glory, honour, and immortality 1 (Hurra, hurray Gedttral 
fudge for ever l~Jead us on, ceneral, lead us on 1) Lead vn 
on, my brave fellows 1 Would to heaven my duties wenw 



permit me that enviable honour I But it irouid be too i 
for one so unworthy. Alas 1 I dare not. My duties call me 
to another part of the fidd. I obey the call with rduotanoe^ 
Bat my confidence in your courage, my brave fdlows, enables 
me to trust you to advance yoursdves. On, then, on, mw 
band of heroes, and fear nothing 1 (General ndsei his hak 
gracefully, bows politdy to his ** band of heroes," and ridei 
off to a height at a sa& disUnoe, firom whieh ha views tlM 
battle eomfortably through his telescope.) 

THE XJTSBABT HTTMBirO— THS AUTfiOB'ff. 

In ptitting this work into the hands of the public, the author 
has not been influenced by any of those moliyes that usually 
urge writers to publication. Kdther vanity, nor the desii^ 
of gaining what & called a name, has had the sHghlest sharA 
in mdudng him to take this step ; still less has he been influ- 
enced by anysordid love of gam ; he looks for ndther praise 
nor profit. IQs sole motive for yrriting and publiddng this 
book has been to promote the ^neral good, vf contributing 
his mite to the stock of general information. 

The author is but too well aware that the merits of his 
work, if indeed it have any at all, are of a very humble orders 
that it has, in short, many defecte : but a liberal, disceminfl^, 
and indulgent ptiblic, wUl make every allowance for one who 
makes no pretension to literary excellence. 

The author may add, that part of the blame of his now oh. 
truding himself on the public reste on the urgent en t re aties 
of some perhaps too partial firiends. 

THS PUBLISHSBS' HVMBUO. 

The publishers of this new undertaking have lenff been tff 
opinion that anew and more efBdent course of moraiinstru** 
tion was wanted, to raise the bulk of mankind to that Stan* 
dard of perfection which every Christian, every good member 
of society, must be desirous of seeing attained. 

It is with the most potgnani regret they have marked tha 
almost total failure ot all prececBng attemnts of this kindL 
How much it has pained them ..how mudi tney have grieved 
to see the inadequacy of the supplies of knowledge to the ha* 
creasing wanto of the oommomty, especially aUvMbng to the 
working and lower dasses generally, whose uUereete ikey Ac»e 
deephf at heart, they need not say : but they may say, that 
they anticipate the most triumphant success in their p r ese nt 
effSorts to supply the desideratum alluded to. 

The publishers may add, that as regards the undertaUng 
they are now alxmt to commence, profit is with them but a se- 
oondarj consideratk>n. Their grett ol^ is to pmmoto tht 
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ifaneril good by a wide diftoBion of knowledge, and a liberal 
tJifiuion of sound and healthy principle. If they effect this, 
their end ti nined. The work, on which no expense will be 
spared, will be sold at a price so low as to leave but a bare 
r«nidiier»tion for workmanship and material — so low, indeed, 
that a very large demand only can protect the publishers 
from podtire loss. But it is not the oread of eren the result 
that can deter them from commencing and carryin? on a work 
midertskeii from the purest and most (fisinterested motives. 

THB CBITICAL HUXBUO. 

A more delu|4itful work than this, & work more rich and 
1r»ey, more bruuant in style or more graphic in delineation, it 
has rardy been our good fortune to meet with. Every page 
bears the stamp of a master-mind, every sentence the impress 

"What a flow of ideas ! What an outpouring of elo^ence ! 
What a knowledge of the human heart with iJl its mcer in- 
tricacies ! What an intimacy with the springs of human 
•etkm 1 What a mastery over the human passions ! Ay, this 
iv Indeed the triumph of genius. 

The author of tms ex(^site production writes with the pen 
of a Juidns, and tlunks with the intellect of a Bacon or a 




Bore ddieately cutting than his irony when he chooses to be 
Mlirical — nothing more striking or impressive than his ratio- 
eisation when he prefers being nhilosophioal. 

We confidently predict a wiae and lasting popularity for 
this extraordinary production. Indeed, if we are not greatly 
iiistaken, it will create quite a sensation in the literary circles 
of Europe. 

PATRIOTIC HCmUO. 

Hy country, oh I mv country 1 it is for thee, for thee 
alone, I live ; and for thee, mv country, will I at any time 
dbecHully die~( Who's that calling out fudge ?) Nearest my 
heart is the wish for thy welfare. To see thee happy is the 
ottc coly desire of my soul, and that thou mayest be so, is my 
ooMtant prayer. 

Nif ht aad day dost thou engross my thoughts, and all, all 
would I sacrifice to thy welfare I My private interests are as 



sordid wretch, unworthy to live, who should for a moment 
prefer his individual aggrandisement to his country's good. 
Perish his name — perish the name of the miserable miscreant 1 
Wealth I what u. wealth to me, my country, oompured to 
thyhMpinesa? Station 1 what is station, unless thou, too, 
art acw ra aee d ? Power I what is power, unless the power 
of dohw thee good ? Oh, my country 1 My country, oh I_ 
(Oh I oh I oh ! firom various parts of the house.) The patriot 
sits down, wining his patriotic forehead with a white hand- 
kerchief, amidst thunders of applause. 

Before going farther with our Illustrations — ^indeed we 
don't know whether we shall go any farther with them at all 
or not, as we rather think we have given quite enough of them 
— ^before going farther, then, with any thing in the more direct 
course of our subject, we may pause a moment to remark how 
carefully every one who comes before the public to claim its 
patronage, conceals the real object of his doine so. How re- 
mote he Keeps from this very (lelicate point ! He never whis- 
pers its name — never breathes it. How cautiously he avoids 
all allusion to his own particular mterest in the matter I From 
tiie unction with which he speaks of the excellences of the thing 
ho has to disDose of, be it what it may, a Dutch cheese or a 
treatise on philos<mhy, the enthusiasm with which he dwells 
on them, you would imagine that he spoke out of a pure feel- 
ing of admiration of these excellences. You would never 
dream — for this he carefully conceals from you — that his sole 
object is to get hold of as much of your cash as he can ; the 
Dutch cheese *or the treatise on philosophy being a mere 
histrument to accomplish the desirea transfer. 

It is rather a cunous feature this in the social character : 
overy thing offered for sale is so offered throuc^h a pure spirit 
of benevolence, either for the public g^ood or inwvidual benefit ; 
BoUdng for the sake of mere filthy lucre, or the particular 
interest of the seller — not at alL He, good soul, has no sudi 
motive — not he, indeed. 

We said a little while since that we doubted whether we 
wonki give. any iSurthor ittustrations of the great sd^oe of 



humbug. We have now made vbd our minds that we shall noL 
Although we could easily give mty more, it is unnecessary. 

We confess, however, to be under strong temptations to 
gave " the candidate's humbug" — ^to exhibit that gentleman 
doing over the constituency, making them, whether be be whig 
or tory, swallow the grossest fudge that ever was thrust down 
an unsuspecting gullet ; but we refrain. We refrain also, in 
the meantime, from giving what we would call " the liberty 
and equality humbug ;" toeether with several other hund)ugs 
equally instructive and edifying. 

And now we think we hear our readers exclaim of ourselves, 
what a humbug 1 

By no means, gentle readers ; there are exceptions to every 
e;eneral rule. We have sketched the great mass of manJdno, 
but we have no doubt that there are some truly sincere per- 
sons — ^few indeed — ^in all the classes we have sketched ; wad 
we trust that we ourselves shall be reckoned amongst the 
number. O. 



ANCIENT IRISH LITERATURE. 

MUM BBK I. 

Thx ancient literature of Ireland is as yet but Kttle Imown 
to the world, or even to ourselves. Existing for the most 
part only in its original Celtic form, and in manuscripts acces- 
sible only to the Insh ocholar resident in our metropolis, but 
few even of those capable of understanding^ it have the oppor- 
tunity to become acquainted with it, and from all others it is 
necessarily hidden. We therefore propose to ourselves, as a 
pleasing task, to make our literature more familiar, not only 
to the Irish scholar, but to our readers generally who do not 
possess this species of knowledge, by presenting them from 
time to time with such short poems or prose artidee, accom- 
panied with translations, as from their brevity, or the nature 
of their subjects, will render them suitable to our limited and 
necessarily varied pages — our Selections being made vrithout 
regard to chronological order as to the ages of their compo*' 
sition, but rather with a view to give a general idea of the 
several kinds of literature in which our ancestors of varioas 
classes found entertainment. 

The specimen whidi we have chosen to commence with is 
of a homely cast, and was intended as a rebuke to the saucy 
pride of a woman in humble life, who assumed airs of conse- 
quence from being the possessor of three cows. Its author's 
name is unknown, but its age may be determined, firom its 
language, as belonging to the early part of the seventeenth ceo- 
tury ; and that it was formerly very p<^ular hi fiftunster, may 
be concluded from the fact, that the phrase. Easy, oh, woman 
of the three cows 1 [30 jiei* A bl)e4l) 1)4 tJtJfll lljbd] 
has become a saying in that province, on any occasion vupoa 
which it is desirable to lower the pretensions of prooa or 
boastful persons. p. 

Be^n mi ccbj «)Bo. 

30 p^io a Bean na cqif inb6 
C(f CO bdlachc nd bf ceonn 
t)o conaipc ineif 1, ^ctn 56, 
6ean ip ba 06 mo a beonn. 

Nf TTiaipeann paioBpiof do ;^uie 
t>o neac nd caBaip cdip 50 mop 
Chu^uc an c6a^ ap ^ac caoB 
550 p6iD a Bean na ccpl mb6. 

Sliocc Gojam moip ra ^umoin 
a nimrcGcc do nf clu d6iB 
CI feolca Tup Ui^eooap plop 
30 p^io a bean na cqif mbo. 

Clann jaipce ri^eapna an Chldip 
Q nimceacc pm ba Id leoin 
Sjan piiil pe na cceaccjo bpdct 
50 p^iD a Bean na cqii mbo. 

Domnall 6 DOn-butoe na long 
O'SuiUeaBdm ndp cJm yWp 
Peac ^p cuic pan Bpdin ne cloibeaih 
i^o p6iD a Bean na ecpf mh6. 
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O'Ruaipc If ^OoTUioin do Bf 
C6l 1 n-Gipmn na Idn beoil 
p^a6 p^m ^p imri^ an off, 
^o p^io a bean na cqif mb6. 
8fol xCeapbuiU do bl ceann 
Ct mbeipci ^ac ^eall in^leo 
Hf ihaipeonn aon ofob mo oic 
^o p6i6 a bean na ixpi mbo. 
O aon bom cnhdin oo bpeip 
CXp ihnaoi eile ip < a do 
^o pinnipi lomopca ap6ip 
^o p^io a bean na ccpf mbo. 

CIn ceanyal. 
6(oD cip mjpallam^ a ainnip ap uaibpeac yniiip 
Oo bfop yan oeapmao peapmac buan pa cnuic 
Cpfo an pacmup do ^lacaip peo buaib ap cuip 
t>a bpa^amnpi peilb a cearaip do buailpinn cii. 

C. 

THE WOMAN OP THREE COWS. 

TBAM8LATIOM OF TBE ABOTE. 

O9 Wonan of Three Cows, igragfa 1 ^don't let your tongue 

thus rattle! 
O9 doD*t be stMojt don't be stifT, because you may bare oattle. 
Ih*Te seen — and, here's my hand to too, I only say what's tme — 
ny a one with twice your sto^UL not half so proud as you. 



Good hick to you» don't scorn the poor, and don*t be their 

despiser. 
For worldlT wealth soon melts away, and cheats the very nuser, 



soon strips the proudest wreath from haughty 
human brows; 
Thm don't be stiff, and don't be proud, good Woman of Three 
Cewst 

8e6 where Momonia's heroes lie, proud Owen More's desoen- 

dants, 
Tis they that won the glorious name, and had the grand 

attendants! 
If (iby were forced to bow to Fate, as erery mortal bows. 
Can you be proud, canyou be stiff, my Woman of Three Cows I 

The brare sons of the Lord of Clare, they left the land to 

mourning ; 
Morrone ! fer they were banished, with no hope of their 

returuing>— ^ 

Who knows m what abodes of want those youths were driren 

to house? 
TetjfOM can give yourself these airs, O, Woman of Three Cows I 

O, think of Donnell of the Ships, the Chief whom nothing 



See how he fell in distant Spain, unduronided, unohaated I 
He sleeps, the great O'Sullivan, where thunder cannot rouse — 
Then, ask yourself, should jfoti be proud, good Woman of 
Three Cows I 

0*Ruarfc, Maguire, those souls of fire, whose names are 

shrined in story — 
TUnk how their high achievements once made Erin's greatest 

glory— 
Tet now their bones lie mouldering under weeds and cypress 

boufhs. 
And so, (or all yourpride, wUl yours, O, Woman of Three Cows I 

The O'CarroUs also, famed when Fame was only for the 

boldest. 
Beat in forgotten sepulchres with Erin's best and oldest ; 
Tet who so mat as they of yore in battle or^urouse ? 
" of that, 1 " " 

Cows! 



^ '-'-' — o~ — — ' ' J "— ^ — ' — _^ — — — 

Joat think of that, and mde your head, good Woman of Three 



Tour neighbour's poor, and you it seems are big with rain ideas. 
Because, inaaht* you've got three oows, one more, 1 see, 

than sAe has. 
That tongue of yours wacs more at times than Charity allows, 
But, if you are strong, be merdful, great Woman oi Three 

Cewsl 

•Fonootb. 



THE SUMMING UP. 

Now, there you go 1 Tou still, of course, keep up your scorn- 

{ul beanng. 
And I'm too poor to hinder you ; but, by the eloak I'm 

wearing. 
If I had but four cows myself, even though you were my 

spouse, 
I'd thwack you well to cure your pride, my Woman of Three 

Cows! M. 



THE COUNTRY DANCING-MASTER, 

AN IRISH SKETCH, 
BT WILLIAM CABLBTOK. 

Ik those racy old times, when the manners and usages of bish- 
men were more simple and pastoral than they are at present, 
daadng was cultivated as one of the chief amusements of life, 
and the dancing-master looked upon as a person essentially 
necessary to the proper ei^ym«it of our national recreation. 
Of all the amusements pecidiar to our population, daadng id 
by fur the most important, although certainly much less so 
now than it has been, even within our own memory. In Ire- 
land it may be considered as a very just indication of the 
spirit and character of the people ; so much so, that it would 
be extremely difiicult to find any test so significant of the Irish 
heart, and its varied impulses, as the dance, when contemplated 
in its most compr^ensive spirit. In the first place, no people 
dance so well as the Irish, and for the best reason in the worlds 
as we shall show. Dancing, every one must admit, although 
a most delightful amusement, is not a simple, nor distinct, not 
primary one. On the contrary, it is merely little else than a 
nappy and agreeable method of enjoying music ; and its whole 
smnt and character must necessarily depend upon the power 
of the heart to fiel tlie melody to which the limbs and body 
more. Every nation, therefore, remarkable for a suscepti-' 
bility of music, is also remarkable for a love of dancing, umess 
religion or some other adequate obstacle, arising from an 
anoSudous condition of society, interposes to prevent it. 
Musio and dancing bemg in fact as dependent the one on the 
other as cause and effect, it requires little argpament to prove 
that the Irish, who are so sensitively alive to the one, should 
in a very high d^^ree excel at the other ; and accordingly it 
is so. 

Nobody, unless one who has seen and also jfek it, can con- 
ceive the incredible, nay, the inexplicable exmlaration of the 
heart, which a dance communicates to the peasantry of Ire-' 
land. Indeed, it resembles not so much enthusiasm as inspira* 
tion. Let a stranger take his place among those who are" 
assembled at a dance in the country, and mark the change 
which takes place in Paddy's whole temperament, physical 
and moral. He first rises up rather indolently, selects his own 
sweetheart, and assuming such a station on the fioor as renders 
it necessary that both should '* face the fiddler," he com- 
mences. On the dance then goes, quietly at the outset ; f^ra- 
dually he begins to move more sprightly ; by and bye the right 
hand is up, and a crack of the nngers is heard ; in a minute 
afterwaras both hands are up and two cracks are heard, the 
hilarity and brightness of his eye all the time keeping pace with 
the mrowing enthusiasm that is coming over him, and whi<^ 
^y®» by the way, is most lovingly fixea upon, or, we should 
rather say, into, that of his modest partner. From that part- 
ner he never receives an open gaze in return, but in lieu 
of this an occasional glance, quick as thought and brilliant as 
a meteor, seems to pour into him a delicious fiiry that is made 
up of love— sometimes a little of whisky, kindness, pride of 
his activity, and a reckless force of momentary happiness that 
defies description. Now commences the dance in earnest. 
Up he bounds in a flin^ or a caper — crack go the fingers — cut 
and treble po the feet, heel and toe, right and left. Then he 
flings the right heel up to the ham, up again the left, the whole 
fkce in a furnace-heat of ecstatic delight. '* Whoo 1 whoo ! 
your sowl I Move your elbow, Bfickey (this to the fiddler). 
Quicker, quicker, man alive, or you'll lose sight of me. 
Whoo ! Judy, that's the girl ; handle your feet, avoumeen ; 
that's it, acushla! stand to me ! Hurroo for our side of the 
house !" And thus does he proceed with a virour, and an 
agility, and a truth of time, that are incredible, especially 
idien we consider the whirlwind of ei\joyment which he hta 
to areot» The eondoot of his partner* wh6«e faoe It Ht up 
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Into a modest bloah, is eridentl^ tinfi'ed with his enthusiasa — 
for who could resist it ? — ^bnt it is exhibited with great natural 
grace, Joined to a delioate vlTacity that is equally gentle 
and animated, and in our opinion precisely what dancinsp in a 
ftmale ought to be — a blending of healthful exercise and mno- 
cent ei\joyment. 

I have seen not long sbce an Irish danoe by our talented 
oountxyman Mr M'Clise, and it is Terr good, with the excep- 
tion of the girl who is dancing, lliat, however, is a sad 
blot upon what is otherwise a good picture. Instead of danc- 
ing with the natire modesty so pecufiar to our countrywomen, 
Ae dances with the unseemlr movements of a tipsy virago, 
or a trull in Donnybrook ; whilst her iace has a leer upon it 
that reminds one of some painted drab on the outside of a 
booth between the periods of performance. This must nei- 
ther be given to ns, nor taken as a spedmen of what Irish- 
women are — the chastest and modestest females on the earth. 

There are a considerable rariety of dances in Ireland, from 
the simple " reel of two" up to the countnr-dance, all of 
which are mirthftd. There are, however, others which are 
Mrious, and may be looked upon as the exponents of the pa- 
thetic spirit of our country. Of the latter I fear several are 
altogether lost ; and I question whether there be many per- 
sons now alive in Ireland who know much about the 6oro 
Lh^ig^ which, from the word it b^^ with, must necessarily 
have been dwced only on moumml occasions. It is only at 
wakes and funereal customs in those remote parts of the 
oouatry where old usages are most pertinaciously dung to, 
that any eluddation of the Hoto Lhtxg and others of our for- 
gotten dances could be obtained. At present, I believe, the 
only serious one we have is the cotiUan, or, as they term it in 
the country, the cut-a-long. I myself have witnessed, when 
Tery young, a danoe which, like the hornpipe, was performed 
but bv one man. This, however, was the only point in which 
they bore to each other any res^nblance. The one I allude 
to must in my opinion have been of Dnudic or Magian descent. 
It was not necessarily performed to music, and could not be 
danced without the emolematic aids of a stick and handker- 
diief. It was addressed to an individual passion, and was 
unquestionably one of those symbolio dances that were used 
in pagan rites ; and had the late Henry O'Brien seen it, there 
is no doubt but he would have seized upon it as a felidtous 
illustration of his system. 

Having now said all we have to say here about Irish dances, 
it is time we should say something about the Irish dancing- 
master ; and be it observed, that we mean him of the old school, 
and not the poor degenerate creature of the present day, who, 
unless in some remote parts of the countrv, is scarcely worth 
description, and has little of the natbnal character about him. 

Like most persons of the itinerant professions, the old Irish 
dancing-master was generally a bachelor, having no fixed 
residence, but living from place to place within his own walk, 
beyond which he seldom or never went. The farmers were 
his patrons, and his visits to their houses always brought a 
holiday spirit alon^ with them. When he came, there was 
sure to be a dance m the evening after the hours of labour, he 
himself good-naturedly supplying them with the music. In 
return for this they would get up a little underhand collection 
for him, amounting probably to a couple of shillings or half-a- 
crown, whidi some of them, under pretence of taking the 
snuff-box out of his pocket to get a pinch, would ddicately and 
ingeniously slip into it, lest he mignt feel the act as bringing 
down the dancmg-master to the level of the mere fiddler. He 
on the other hand, not to be outdone in kindness, would at 
the condusion of the little festivity desire them to lay down a 
door, on vrhich he usually danced a few favourite hornpipes to 
the music of his own fiddle. This indeed was the great mas- 
ter-feat of his art, and was looked upon as such by himself as 
well as by the people. 

Indeed, the old dandng-jnaster had some yery marked 
ratlines of character peculiar to himself. His dress, for 
Instance, was always zar above the fiddler's, and this was 
the pride of his heart. He also made it a point to wear a 
eastor or Caroline hat, be the same " shocking bad " or 
otherwise ; but above aU things, his soul vrithin mm was set 
upon a watch, and no one could gratify him more than by 
aMdng him before eompany what o dock it was. He also con- 
trived to carry an ornamental staff, made of ebony, hiccory, 
mahogany, or some rare description of cane — ^whicfa, if possi- 
ble, htkd a silver head and a suk tassel This the dancing, 
masters ingensral seemed to consider as a kind of baton or 
1V|i^ oCotfof, withoqt whlflh 1 9eyer jet kaew onsof thw U> 
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But of all the parts of dress used to discriminate 1 
.rom the fiddler, we must place as standing far before the 
rest the dancing-master's pumfM and stockings, for shoes he 
sddom woreTxhe utmost Umit of their anubiUon i^peared 
to be such a jaunty neatness about ths,t part of them in which 
the genius of their business lay, as mignt indicate the extra- 
ordinary lightness and activity which were expeeted from them 
by the people, in whose opinion the finest stocking, the light- 
est shoe, and the most symmetrioal leg, uniformly denoted the 
most accomplished teadier. 

The Irish dandng-master was also a g^eat hand at match- 
making, and indeed some of tbem were known to negodate 
ks such between families as well as iadiTidnal lovers, with all 
the ability of a first-rate diplomatist. Unlike the fiddler, the 
dandng-master had fortunately the use of his eyes ; and as there 
is scarcdy any scene in which to a keen observer the symp- 
toms of the passion — to vrit, blushings, glances, squeezes of the 
hand, and stealUiy whisperixies — are more freouent or sigiifi- 
cant, so is it no wonder in£ed that a sai^aaous looker-en, 
such as he generally was, knew how to avaB himself of them, 
and to become hi many instanees a necessary party to their 
successful issue. 

In the times of our fathers it pretty frequently happened 
that the dandng-master professed another accomplishment, 
which In Ireland, at least, where it is bom with us, might 
appear to be a superfluous one ; we OMsn, that of fencing, or, 
to speak more correctly, cudgel-plaving. Fencing-schools of 
this dass were nearly as common m these times as dandn^ 
schools, and it was not at all nnasnal for one man to teaci 
both. 

I have ahready sti^that the Irish dandng-master -wrmfyt 
the most part a bachelor. This, however, was one of these 
gmoral rules which haye yery little to boast of over their 
exceptions. I have known two or three married dancing- 
masters, and remember to have witnessed on one occasion a 
very affecting circumstance^ which I shall briefly mention. 
Scarlatba had been ve^y rife and fatal during the sprint of 
the year when this occurred, and the poor man was foroeaby 
the death of an only daughter, whom that treacherous dia^ 
ease had taken from him, to dose his school during such a 
period as liie natural sorrow for those whom we love usually 
reqtdres. About a mcmth had dapsed, and I ha|meaed to w 
present on the evening when he once more called his pupils 
together, ffis daughter had been a yery handsome and in- 
teresting young creature of sixteen, and was, until out down 
like a £>wer, attending her father's sdiool at the period I 
alhide to. The business of the sdiool went on nmdi m the 
usual way, until a young man who had generally been her 
partner got up to dance. The father played a litue, but the 
music was unsteady and capridous ; he paused, and made a 
strong effort to be firm ; the dancing for a moment ceased, 
and hd wiped away a few hot tears from his eyes. Af ain he 
resumed, out his eye rested upon the partner of that beloved 
diMighter, as he stood vdth tne hand of another girl in his. 
" Don't blame me," said the poor fellow meekly, at the same 
time laying aside his fiddle and bursting into tears ; '* she 
was all I luid, and my heart was in her ; sure you are all here 

but her, and she Go home, boys and girls, oh, go home 

and pity me. You knew what she was. Give me another 
fortnight for Mary's sake, for, oh, I am her father 1 I wifl 
meet you all agam ; but never, never will I see yon here 
without feding &at I have a breaking heart. I miss the light 
sound of her foot, the sweetness of her yoice, and the smile of 
the eye that said to me, * these are all your scholar s^ father, but 
I, sure I am your daughter/ " Although the occasion was joy- 
ous and mirthful, yet such is the sympathy with domestic sor- 
row entertained in Irdand, that there were few dry eyes pre- 
sent, and not a heart that did not fed deeply and smcerely for 
his melancholy and most afflicting loss. 

After all, the old dandng-master, in ^te of his nost 
strenuous efforts to the contrary, bore, in smiplidt^ of man- 
ners, in habits of life, and in the ha^^y snint which he re* 
cdved from and impressed upon sodety, a distant bat not in- 
distinct resemblance to the fiddler, j^tween these two, how- 
ever, no good feeling subsisted. The one looked up at the other 
as a man who was unnecessarily and unjustly placed above 
him ; whilst the other looked down upon him as a mere dnK^e, 
through whom those he taught practised their accompHsn- 
ments. This petty rivalry was very amusing, and the " ^JJt** 
to do them justice, left nothing undone to keep It up. Thi 
fiddler had certainly the best of 3ie argument, wmlst tne other 
had the advantage of a higher profiiewoiialpositioa, Th^ofH 
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w»s more loyad, the oth«r more respected. Perhaps rery 
ftw things in humble life oovld be so amusing to a speonlative 
mind, or at the same time capable of affording a better lesson 
to hnman pride, than the almost miraenlons ridll with which 
the dancing-master contrived, when travelling, to carry his 
fiddle al>oat him, so as that it might not be seen, and he mm- 
self mistaken for nothing bnt a fiddler. This was the sorest 
blow his Tanitj could i^ceive, and a source of endless Texa^ 
tion to all his tribe. Our manners, however, are changed, 
vid neither the fiddler nor the danofaig-master possesses the 
fine mellow tints nor that depth of coloqring wnieh fbrmerly 
brought them and their rich household associations home at 
once to the heart. 

One of the most amusing specimens of the dancing-master 
6iat I ever met, was the person alluded to at the close of mj 

Saper on the Irish Fiddler, under the nickname of Buckram- 
(ack. This man had lieen a drummer in the arm^r for some 
time, where he had learned to play the fiddle ; but it appears 
tiiat he possessed no relish whatever for a military life, as 
his abandonment of it without even the usual forms of a dis- 
charge or furlough, together with a back that had become 
cartilaginous f^m frequent flogging, could abundantl;jrtestifv. 
It was fVom the latter cu*cumstance that he had rec^ved ms 
nickname. 

Buckram-Back was a dapper light little fellow^ with a rich 
Tipperary brosnie, crossed oy a lofty strain of illegitimate 
English, which ne picked up whilst in the armv. His habili- 
ments sat as tight upon him as he could rcamly wear them, 
and were all of the snabby-genteel class. His crimped black 
6oat was a closely worn second-hand, and his crimped face 
quite as much of a second-hsmd as die coat. I think t see his 
Attle pumps, little white stockings, Ms coaxed drab breedies, 
his hat. smart in its cock but brushed to a polish and standing 
npon three hairs, together with his tight questionably coloured 
gloves, all before me. Certainly he was the Jauntiest little 
eo<^ living — quite a blood, ready to fight any man, and a great 
defender of the fair sex, whom he never addressed except in 
that hi^hflown l)ombastic style so agreeable to most of tinem, 
called by their flatterers the complimentary, and bv their 
friends tne fulsome. He was in fact a public man, and up to 
every thing. You met him at every fair, where he only had 
time to give you a wide as he passecl, being just then engaged 
hi a very particular affair ; but he would tell you again. At 
oodcfiffhts he was a very busy personage, and an angry better 
flrom nalf-a-crown downwards. At races he was a knowing 
fellow, always shook hands with the winning jockey, and then 
looked pompously about, that folks might see tnat he was 
hiuid and glove with those who knew something. 

The house where Buckram-Back kept his school, which 
was open only after the hours of labour, was an uninhabited 
cabin, the roof of which, at a particular spot, was supported 
by a post that stood upright from the floor. It was built 
inon an elevated situation, and commanded a fine view 
or the whole country for miles about it. A pleasant sight it 
was to see the modest and pretty girls, dressed in their l>est 
frocks and ribbons, radiating in Uttle groups from all direc- 
tions, accompanied by their partners or lovers, making way 
tfirough the migrant summer fields of a calm doudless even- 
faig, to this happy scene of innocent amusement. 

And yet what an epitome of eeneral life, with its passions, 
jealousies, plots, calummes, and contentions, did this little 
segment of society present I There was the shrew, the slat- 
teni, the coquette, and the prude, as sharply marked within 
this their humble sphere, as if they appeared on the world's 
wider stage, with half its wealth and all its temptations to 
draw fbrth their prevuHng foibles. There, too, was the bully, 
the rake, the liar, the coxoomb, and the coward, each as per- 
fisct and distinct in his kind as if he had run through a 
kngthened course of fashionable dissipatbn, or spent a for- 
tune in acouiring his parUcular character. The elements of 
€tn human neart, however, and the passions that make up the 
l^eneral business of life, are the same in high and low, and 
exist with impulses as stron? in the cabin as they have in the 
palace. The only difference Is, that they have not equal room 
to play. 

. ftnAfsm^Back'i system, in originality of deei^ in oe- 
ouc conception of decorum, and in the easy practical assu- 
rance with which he wrought it out, was never equalled, much 
less surpassed. Had the impudent little rascal confined him- 
lalf to dancing as usually taught, there would have been no- 
thing so ludierons or uncommon in it ; but no : he was such a 
•tidu«r for example in every thing, that no other node of in< 



straetion would satisfy hhn. Daaefaig! Why, H was the least 
part of what he taught or profssaed to teaon. 

In the first plaoe, he undertook to teach every one of uf— 
for I had the honour of beinff his pupil— how to enter a draw- 
ing-roem ** in the most fisslionalMe manner alive," as he said 
himself. 

Becondly. He was the only man, he said, who could in the 
most agreeable and polite s^e taleh a gintleman how to sa- 
lute, or, as he termed it, how to shiloote, a leedy. This he 
tauj^, he said, wld great success. 

'Diirdly. He could taich every leedy and rintleman how to 
make the most beautiful bow or ourchy on aErth, by only ins- 
tating himself— one that would cause a thousand people, if 
they were all present, to think that it was partienlarty in- 
tended only for aich o* themselves ! 

Fourthly. He taught the whole art o' courtship wid all pe* 
Htenees and success, accordin* as it was practised in Pans 
durin' the last saison. 

Fifthly. He could taich thim how to write love-letthers and 
valentines, accordin' to the Great Macademy of compliments, 
which was supposed to be invinted by Bonaparte when he was 
writing love-letthers to both his wives. 

Sixuily. He was the oi^y person who could taich the flsmous 
dance called Sir Roger de Coverley, or the Helter-Skelter 
Drag, wiiidi compremnded widin itself all the advantages and 
beauties of his whole system — in which every gintleman was at 
liberty to pull every leedy where he plaised, and every leedy 
was at liberty to go wherever he pulled her. 

With such advantages in prospect, and a method of instruc- 
tion so agreeable, it u not to be wondered at that his estab- 
lishment was always in a most flourishing condition. The 
truth is, he had it so contrived that every gentleman should 
salute his lady as often as possible, and for this purpose ac- 
tually invented dances, in which not only should every gentle- 
man salute every lady, but every lady, by way of returning 
the compUment, should render a similar kindness to every 
gentleman. Nor had his male pupils all this prodigality of 
salutation to themselves, for the amorous little rascal always 
commenced first and ended last, in order, he said, that thev 
might coteh the manner from himself. " I do this, leedies and 
gintlemen, as your moral (model), and because it's part o' n^ 
system — ahemr 

And then he would perk up his little hard fkc9^ that was too 
barren to produce more than an abortive smile, and twiri like 
a waurtail over the fioor, in a manner that he thought irresistible. 

Whether Buckram-Back was the only man who tried to reduce 
kissing to a system of education in this country, I do not know. 
It is certainly true that many others of his stamp made a know- 
ledge of the arts and modes of courtship, like him, a part of 
the course. The forms of love-letters, valentines, &c. were 
taught their pupils of both sexes, with many other polite par- 
ticmars, which it is to be hoped have disappeared for e? er. 

One thing, however, to the honour of our countrywomen w# 
are bound to observe, which is, that we do not remember a 
single result incompatible with virtue to follow from the little 
felGw's system, which by the way was in thi$ respect peculiar 
only to himself, and not the general custom of the country. 
Several weddings, unquestionably, we had more than might 
otherwise have taken place, but in not one instance have we 
known any case in which a female was brought to unhapplness 
or shame. 

We shall now give a brief sketch of Buckram-Back's man- 
ner of tuition, beg^nff our readers at the same time to rest 
assured that any ^etdi we could give would fall fkr short of 
the original. 

•* PiSdy Corcoran, walk out an* ' inther your drawin'-room ;* 
an' let Miss Judy Hanratty go out along wid you, an' come la 
as Mrs Corcoran." 

** Faith, Fm afeard, masther, Fll make a bad hand of it ; 
but, sure, it's something to have Judy here to keep me in 
countenance." 

" Is that by way of complimettt, Paddy? Kr Corcoran, 
you should ever an' always spaik to a lee<ly in an alyblasther 
tone ; for that's die cut IPaddy and Judy retire*^ 

** Mickey Scanlan, come up here, now tnat we're oraithin' • 
little ; an' you. Miss Grauna Mulholland, come up along wid 
him. Miss Mulholland, you are masther of your nre positiona 
andyourfifteen attitudes, I beUeve?" "Yes, sir." "Very well, 
Miss. Mickey Scanlaa— ahem 1— Jlfts^Aer Scanlaiii, can yo« 
perfome the positions idso, Mickey ?" 

" Yes, sir; but you remimber I stuck at tlie ^evfotl 
idtlt^ide,'* ^ ^^ 
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aad tcnnility proportioiied to th« space between them. Buek- 
ram-Back hid a nval of this description, who was a sore thoiA 
in his side. His name was Paddy Fitspatrick, and from har- 



** Attitude, 8ir--4io malther. Well, Misther Soaalan, do 
joa know liow to shiloote a leedy, Mickey ?" 

** Faix, it's hard to say, sir, till we thry ; but Fm Terr 
wilUn* to lam it. FU do my best, an' the best can do no more.' 

'* Verr well — ahem ! Now meiic me, Misther Soanlan ; yon 
approach your leedT in this style, bowin' politely, as I do. 
libs MttlhoUand, wfll yon allow me the honour of a heaTenly 
■hiloote ? Don't bow, ma'am ; yon are to curohy, yon know ; 
a little lower erfjon plaise. Now you say, ' Wid the greatest 
^easure in life, sir, an many thanks for the feeyour.' (Smaek,) 
There, now, you are to make another curchy politely, an' say, 
* Thank you, kind sir, I owe you one.' Now, Misther Scanlan, 
proceed. 

" Fm to imitate you, masther, as well as I can, sir, I 
belieye ?" 

** Yes, sir, yon are to imiteet me. But hould, sir ; did you 
■ee me lick m^ lips or pull up my breeches ? Be gorra, that's 
shockin' unswmtenuntal. First make a curchy, a bow I mane, to 
Miss Qrauna. Stop agin, sir ; are you goin' to sthraiu^le the 
leedy ? Why, one would think that it^ about to teek laiye 
of her for oyer you are. Gently, Misther Scanlan ; gently, 
Mickey. There: — well, that's an improyement. Practice, 
Misther Soanlan, practice will do all, Mickey ; but don't smadc 
■o loud, though, tiilloo, gintlemen ! where^ our drawin'-room 
folk ? Oo out, one of you, for Misther an' Mrs Paddy Cor- 
coran." 

Corcoran's face now appears peeping in at the door, lit up 
with ^ comic expression of genume fun, from whateyer cause 
It may hay e- proceeded. 

. " Aisy, Misther Corcoran; an'.where's Mrs Corcoran, sir ?" 
. ** Are we both to come in together, masther ?" 

** Certainly. Turn out bow your toeses — ^tum them out, 
I say." 
. "Paix, sir, it's aisier said than done wid some of us." 

**I know that, Misther Corcoran ;' but practice is eyery 
thinff. , THe bow legs are strongly against you, I grant. Hut 
ti^t, Misther Corcoran — ^why, if your toes wor. where tout heels 
is, you'd be exactly in the first position, Paddy. , Well, both 
of you turn out your toeses ; look street forward ; clap your 
oaubeen — hem I — ^your castor undher your ome (arm), an' walk 
into the middle of the flnre, wid your head up. Stop, take care 
o' the post. Now, take your caubeen, castor 1 mane, in your 
right hand; giye it a flourish. Aisy, Mrs Hanratty— Cor- 
coran I mane — it's not yoic that's to flourish. Well, flourish 
your castor, Paddy, and thin mike a graceful bow to the 
company. Leedies and gintlemen" — 

" Leedies and gintlemen" — 

*' Fm your most obadient saryint" — 

** Fm your most obadient sarwint." 

" Tuts, man aliye ! that's not a bow. Look at this : there*$ 
a bow for you. Why, instead of meeking a bow, you appear 
as if you worgoin' to sit down wid an embargo (lumbago) in 
TOUT back. Well, practice is eyery thing ; an^ there's luck in 

'* Dick Doorish, will you come up, and thry if yon can meek 
any thing of that threblin' step. You're a purty lad, Dick ; 
you're apurty lad, Misther DoMrish, wid apair o left legs an 

Jou» to expect to lam to dance ; but don't despeer, man aliye. 
'm not ateard but FU meek a graceful slip o you yet. Can 
you meek a curchy ?" 
" Not right, sir, I doubt** 

«« Wey, sur, I know that ; but, Mbther Doorish, you ought 
to know how to meek both a bow and a curchy. Whin you 
marry a wife, Misther Doorish, it mightn't come wrong for you 
to know how to taich her a curchy. Haye you the (fed and sim- 
gaum wid you ?" " Yes, sir." •* Very well, on wid them ; the 
tu^gann on the right foot, or what ought to be the right foot, 
an the gjnd upon what ought to be the left. Are you ready ?" 
** Yes, sir." ** Come, thin, do as I bid you — Rise upon sug- 
gaun an' sink upon gad ; rise upon suggaun an' sink upon 

gad ; rise upon Hould, sir ; you're smldn' upon suggaun 

an' risin' upon gad, the yery thing you one ht not to do. JSut, 
God help you I sure you're left-legged I A, Misther Doorish, 
it 'ud be long time before you'd be able to dance Jig Polthogue 
or the College Hornpipe upon a drum-head, as 1 often did. 
Howeyer, don't despeer, Misther Doorish-4f 1 could only get 

Jou to know your right leg — but, God help you 1 sure you 
ay 'nt sich a tning — from your left, I'd make something of you 
yet, Dick." 

The Irifeh dancing-masters were eternally at daggerf-drawn 
among themseWes ; but as they seldom met, they were forced to 
Abuse eaeh other at a distance, which they did withayimlence 



ing been a horse-iockey, he gaye up the turf, and took to te 
Mlling of a danctng-maater. Buckram-BadL sent a measaga 
to him to the effect that ** if he could not dance Jig Polthogaa 
on the drmn-head, he had better hould his tongue for eyer." 
To thb Paddy replied, by asking if he was the man to daaoa 
the Connaugfat Jockey upon the saddle of a blood-horse, and 
the animal at a three-<raarter gallo|». 

At length the friends on each side, firom a natural bye cf 
fun, preyailed upon them to decide their claims as follows : — 
Eadi master, with twelye of his pupils, was to dance a«aiast 
his riyal with twebre of his ; the match to come off on the top 
of Mallybeny ffill, which commanded a yiew of the whob 
parish. I haye already mentioned that in Buckram-Back's 
school there stood near the middle of the floor a post, wliich 
according to some new manosuyre of his own was y«ry coo> 
yenient as a guide to the dancers when going throu^ the 
figure. Now, at the qK>t where this post Mtood it was ne> 
oessanr to make a cunre, in order to form part of the figurs 
of eight, which they were to follow ; but as many of them 
were raUier impenetrable to a due conception of the line of 
beauty, he forced them to turn round the post father thaa 
make an acute angle of it, which seyeral of them dUd. Hay- 
ing premised thus much, we proceed with our narratiye. 
. At length they met, and it would haye been a matter of mndi 
difficulty to determine their relative merits, each was sudi aa 
admirable match for the other. When Buckram- Back's piupils^ 
howeyer, came to perform, they found that the absence <» the 
post was their ruin. To the post they had been trained — ac- 
customeid ; — with it they could dance ; but wanting that, thsy 
were like so many ships at sea without rudders or compasses. 
Of course a scene of ludicrous confusion ensued, which turned 
the laugh against poor Buckram-Back, who stood likdy t9 
explode with shame and yenom. In fact he was in aa agony- 

'* Gintlemen, turn the post 1" he shouted, stan^king upon tSs 
ground, and clenching nis little hands with fory; "leedies, 
remimber the post I Oh, for the honour of .Kilnahnshogns 
don't be bate. The post ! gintlem^; leedies, the post if 
you loye me ! liiurdber alive, the post 1" 

" Be gorra» masther, the jockey will distance us," replitd 
Bob Magawly ; *' it's likely to be the wiMnW'poit to him 
anyhow.' 

*' Any money," shouted the little fellow, ** isny money for 
long Sam Sidlaghan ; he'd do the post to the life. Mind it, 
boys dear, mind it or we're lost. Divil a bit they heed me ; it's 
a flock o' bees or sheep they're like. Sam Saflaghan, where 
are you ? The post, you blackguards 1" 

'* Oh, masther dear, if we haa even a fishin'-rod, or a crow- 
bar, or a poker, we might do yet But, anyhow, we had betfesr 
give in, for it's only worse we re gettin'." 

At this stage of the proceedings Paddy came over to Ua^ 
and making a low bow, asked him, '* Arra, how do yon t&d, 
Misther D^herty ?" for such was Buckram-Back's name. 

'* Sir," replied Buckram-Back, bowing low, however, in re> 
turn, ** FU take the shine out o' you yet. Can you shUoota a 
leedy wid me ? — ^that's the chat I Come, gintlemen, show them 
what's betther than fifty posts — shiloote your partners 1Sk» 
Irishmen. Kilnahushogue for ever 1" 

The scene that ensued baffles all description. The fiaei k, 
the little fellow had them trained as it were to kiss in pla- 
toons, and the spectators were literally convulsed with laugh- 
ter at this most novel and ludicrous character which Bookram- 
Back gave to his defeat, and the ceremony which he intro- 
duced. The truth is, he turned the laueh complete y against 
his rival, and swaggered off the ground in high spirits, ax* 
claiming, ** He know how to shiloote a leedy t Why, the poor 
spalpeen never kissed any woman but his mother, an'her eidy 
when she was dyin*. Hurra for Kilnahushogue I" 

Such, readw, is a slight and very impenect sketdi of an 
Irish dancing-master, which if it possesses any merit at aB. h 
to be ascribM to the circumstance that it is orawn fromm^ 
and combines, however faintly, most of the p<Mnts egsentiil ta 
our conception of the character. 
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THE CASTLE OF RINN-DUIN, OB RANDOWN, COUNTY OF ROSCOMMON. 



The mighty Shannon — ^the monarch of Island rivers — in all 
its mazy wanderings almost from one extremity of Ireland to 
the other, presents apon its green and diversified banks but 
few features of greater natural beauty or hbtoric interest than 
the point called Rinn-duin — a peninsula whidi stretches into 
that great expansion of its waters called Loueh Ree, between 
the counties of Roscommon, Westmeath, and Longford. This 
peninsula, which is situated upon the Roscommon shore of the 
lake, about eight miles to the north of Athlone, is nearly a 
mile in length, and, at its widest part, a quarter of a mile in 
breadth ; but it narrows gradually towards its extremity, 
and the lake nearly insulates a moiety of it at its centre. Its 
direction being southerly, the eastern side faces the expanse 
of the lake, aim commands an extensive prospect of its islands 
and the opposite shores, whUe its western side, facing the 
Jaiid, forms a beautiful bay, fringed with green sloping de- 
clivities. 

A spot so circumstanced must have struck the early inha- 
bitants of the coimtry as a sort of natural fortress, which 
could be easily strengthened by art; and that it was so 
strengthened and used as a fortress in the remotest historic 
times, may be inferred from its most ancient Celtic name — 
Rinn-duin, the point of the Dun or Fort, by which it is still 
known in the Irish language, though commonly anglicised 



known m the Irisn language, tnougn commonly angl 
Eandown, «nd more gener^ly called St John's. It is 
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tioned by this name in the following record in the Annals of 
the Four Masters at the year 1 156 : — 

" There occurred a great fall of snow and a frost in the 
winter of this year, so that the lakes and rivers of Ireland 
were frozen over. The frost was so great that Roderick 
O'Conor was enabled to have his ships and boats carried on 
the ice from Blein Gaille on the Shannon (at Lough Ree) to 

RlNN-DUIN." 

Of the earlier history of this fort, however, which was doubt- 
less but an earthen one, no accounts are preserved, thou^ 
it may be safely conjectured that it was seized on and used as 
a stronghold by the Danish King Turgesiu^ in the ninth oeo- 
tury, as it i^ppears certain from our annals that he had a 
strong fastness and harbour for his ships upon Lough Ret. 
But, be this as it may, we learn from another record in the 
Annals above quoted, that Rinn-duin was used as a fastneas 
bv the first Anglo-Norman invaders of Ireland as early as the 
close of the twelfth centurv, when they were forced to seek 
safety in it after a defeat which they had sustained in a battle 
with Cathal Carrach O'Conor, ^e son of Roderick and King 
of Connaught. The passage is as follows : — 

*' A. D. Ild9. John de Courov, at the head of the English 
of the North, and the son of Hugh de Lacy, at the hoM of 
the English of Meath, marched to Kilmacduach to aid Cathal 
the K^.haaded O'Conor. Cathal Carr«ch, at the htad «C 
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the Connaciaas, raTe them battle. The English of Ufidia 
and Meath were <kfeated with such slaughter, that of their 
five batt-aUoDS only two surviyed, and these were pursued 
firom the field of battle to Rinn-duin on Lough Ree, in which 
plate John was hemmed in. Many of his English were killed 
and oUiers drowned, for they hacl no mode of e£Pecting thdr 
•scape but by crossing the lake in boats." 

It was not, howeyer, lon^ after this eyent till the English, 
taking adyantage of the dyil wars which rafl[ed in Connimght 
betwerai the sons of Roderick and the sons of Cathal the Red- 
handed, got the peninsula of Rinn-duin into their opni hands, 
and, fortifying it in their own more skilful manner, erected 
the noble castle, the ruins of which still remain, and form the 
subject of our prefixed illustration. The erection of this cas- 
tle is thus recorded in the Annals of the Four Masters : — 

**A.D. 1227. Hugh, the son of Roderick O'Conor, and 
Williun de Burgo, marched with a great army to the north 
of Connanght, burned Inig Meadhom^ plundered the country 
as they paased along, and took hostages. Geofi&y Mares (or 
de Marisoo), and Turlogh, the son of Roderick O'Conor, 
marched wiuk sen army into Magh Aoi (county of Roscom- 
mon), erected a castle at Rwm-duik, and took the hostages 
of Siol-MuireadhiOgfa." 

It was at this period also that the lower portion of the pen- 
insula was aitifioially insulated as an additional protection to 
the castle, by a broad ditch, still to be seen, though no lon^ 
filled with water, and which is connected with a beautiful 
little harbour fbr boats, called Safe Harbour, immediately 
beneath the QAStle. 

But though, as we haye shown, the peninsula of Rinn-duin 
was thus fortified by the English, it was not till the power of 
the O'Conors was still more broken by their own oiyisions, 
that the former were able to keep permanent possession of it. 
From a subsequent record in the Annals of the Four Masters, 
we find it shortly after in the possession of Turlogh O'Conor, 
the son of Roderick, who had been set up by the English in 
opposition to his cousin and riyal Felim, the son of Cathal 
the Red-handed, and by whom he was ultimately slain. This 
record giyes a curious picture of the mode of warfare of the 
time, and Is worth fnresenting to our readers in full : — 

*' A.D. 1230. Felhn, the son of Cathal the Red-handed, 
returned to Connaught after his banishment, being inyited 
thither by s<Hne of the Connaoians, namely, by O'Kelly, 
O'Flynn, the son of Hugh, who was son of Cathsl the Rea- 
handed O'Conor, and the son of Art O'Melaghlin, all forming 
four equaUy strcmg battalions. They marched to RiMN-Dunr, 
where Brian, the son of Turlogh (O'Conor), Owen O'Heyne, 
Conor Boy, the son of Turlogh, and Mao Costelloe, had 
all the cows of the country \ and Fellm's people got oyer 
the enclosures of the Island ; and the leaders and sublead- 
ers of the army droye off each a proportionate number of 
the cows, as they found them on the way before them ; and 
they then dispersed, carryin|^ off their booty in different di- 
rections, and leaying only, of the four battalions, four horse- 
men with Felim. As Brian, the son of Turlogh, Owen 
O'Heyne, and their troops, peroeiyed that FeHm's army was 
scattered, they set out quickly and yigorously with a small 
par^ of horse, and many foot soldiers, to attack Felim and 
bis few horsemen. Conor Boy, the son of Turlogh, came up 
with the son of Hugh, who was the son of Cathal the Red- 
haiided, and with his party ; and mistaking them for his own 
people, he fell by Roderick, the son of Hu^, who was the son 
of Cathal the Red-handed. Felim (the kin^) stramed his 
Toioe calling loudly after his army, and ordermg them to re- 
turn to oppose their enemies. Many of the host were killed 
by Felim upon the island ; and outside the island were slain 
many bad $ubj€ct$, and perpetrators of eyil, as they all were, 
azcepting only Teige, son of Cormac, yrho was son of Tomal- 
tagh M'Mrmott" 

Our records are too scanty to enable us to trace the history 
af this castle and its various possessors yrith any clearness or 
oonsecutlye order. It may, noweyer, be infinTed fVom the 
subsequent annals that it fell into the hands of FeUm O'Conor 
after the attack aboye stated, and also that he kept posses- 
sion of it till his death in 1264. Durine this period, though 
harassed by the De Bureos or Burkes, and still more by factious 
riyals of his own race, he usually presenred at least the sem- 
blance of peace with the English monarch, and had more than 
once his hereditary patrimony of fiye cantreds of land in Ros- 
oommon secured to Aim by royal charters. Upon one of those 
occasions the scene of conference between the representatiyes 
^ tbt BritUh oMiiirdi Md the Coimiraght kiDg WW th^ Cm« 



tie of Rinn-ddn, as thus stated in the Annals of the Four Mas- 
ters: — 

" A. D. 1256. A lord justice arriyed in Ireland from Eng. 
land, and he and Hugh O'Conor (the son of Felim) helda 
conference at Rnm-Dunr, when a peace was established be- 
tween them, on condition that while the lord justice should 
retain his office, no part of the proyince of Cozmaught should 
be taken fh>m O'Conor." 

By the death of Felim, however, the house of O'Conor 
receiyed a blow which it neyer thoroughly recovered ; (or, 
though his son Hugh, who succeeded him in the government, 
inherited to the fiifl extent his father's energy and valour, if 
not his prudence, he was less successful in his enterprises, and 
his death in 1274 gave additional strength to the EiupKsh 
interest in Connaught. From a record in the Annals of the 
Four Masters it iq>pears that the Castle of Rinn-duin was in 
the possession of the English settlers some years before his 
death, for it is stated at Uie year 1270 that 

<« The castle of Ath-Angaile, the castla of Sliabh-Lugha, 
and the castle of Cill Calnum, were deoiolished by O'Conor ; 
Roscommon, Rinn-duin, and UiUin-Uanach, were also burned 
by him." 

From this period forward the Castle of Rinn-duin appears to 
have been permanently garrisoned by the English, ana its his- 
tory can be traced only m the EnA^ish records. In the great 
roUof thedpe, 1 Edward L (1273), among the disbursements 
of John de Saundford of the escheats and wards of the Lord 
the Ktog, it is stated that £12 18s was paid to Qeatfrj de 
Genevilfo, chiefjustice of Ireland, for the re-edificat^on and 
repairs of the Castle of Rendon ; and also that 45 shillings 
were paid to Master Rico le Charpentiw (or the carpenter) 
for 4(1 stone and 5 pounds of steel for the construction of a 
certain mill at the same place. Again, in the account of the 
expenses of the same Geoff^ de Geneville, from Wednesday 
next after the Assumption of the Virgin, anno 1 Edward L, 
to Mkhaehnas, 2 Edward L (1273 to 1274), the following 
item occurs: — 

** For the Castle of Rendon, to pay for the 

garrison and other necessaries £439 3j>" 

So in the account of Robert de Uffbrd, chief Justice of Ire- 
land, of all receipts, expenses, &c, delivered by Adam de Wet- 
tenhall into the Exchequer, fh)m Christmas to Michadmas, 
4 Edward I. (1276), among the items are allowances fbr 
supplies of victuals for Uie garrison of Roi^duin, the construc- 
tion of a mill, and other worics of a new construction, the 
repairing of a fosse there, &c. Agsin, in the accounts for the 
fbuowing year, 1277, the following item occurs : — 

<*To Richard de Marisoo, for works in the 

fosse and ciLstle of Rendon £7 10 0" 

And in the pipe roll of the 8th Edward L there are similar 
accounts of disbursements for repairs to this fortress. 

These notices are periiaps of little general interest, but 
they afford conclusive evidences of the ancient importance of 
this fastness, and the value set upon its possession as neces- 
sary to the support of the English interests in Connaught. 
The same records preserve the names of three of its consta- 
bles, viz : — 

Walter le Enfant was constable in 1285^. 

Richard Fitz-Shnon Fitz-Richar was constable, with the 
annual fee of £40, in 1326. 

John de Funtayns was constable, with the same fee, in 1334. 

It appears that during the reigns of the first three Edwards, 
Rinn-duin became the seat of a town of some importance ; and 
it was also the seat of a parish church and two monastic esta- 
blishments, of whidi one was a priory for Rights Hospital- 
lers, or fbr Cross-bearers, which, according to Ware, was said 
to have been founded in the reign of King John, and, as some 
writers sa^ , by his express command. Be this, howeyer, as 
it may, Philip de Angulo, or Costelloe, was a great benefac- 
tor to it in the reign of Henry III., if not actually, as it is 
probable, its founder. 

From the Annals of the Four Masters vre learn that the co- 
lebrated Irish historian and topographer John More 01>ugan 
died, ** among the monks of Jonn the Baptist," in this monas- 
tery in 1372. He was the hereditary antiquary of Hy Maine, 
or 0'Kelly*s country, and author of the topographical and 
historical poem reciting the names of the principal tribes and 
districts in Meath, Ulster, and Connaught, with the names of 
the chiefs who presided over them at the dose of the tvrelftk 
century, as well as of several other works of great T«lnewlM 
ImTO OMOwded to oar tfanos. 
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In 1305, the Prior of this abbey sued Odo, the Prior of 
Athlone, for the adrowson of the ricarage of the church of 
Raiidow]ie_i?o2. P. B. T, No, 52. 

The other abbey is said to have biden founded under the 
inTocation of the Holy Trinity for Prismonstre Canons, by 
Clams Biac Moylin 0*Maolchonry, Archdeacon of Elphin, 
about the year 1215. 

Of all these structures, as well nnlitarT as religious and 
domestic, there only remain at present deserted and time- 
worn mhis, but these ruins are of great interest, and speak 
most eloquently of the past. The most important feature 
amongst them is the castie, which occupies a rocky eminence, 
risincr abruptly from the water on the snore of the small inlet 
called Safe Harbour, in which it may be presumed that tiie 
armed ressels employed upon lioue^h Ree found security un- 
der the walls of tne fortress. This castle is wdl described 
by Mr Weld, in his excellent Surrey of Roscommon, as being 
built nearly in the form of the letter P, the tail of the letter 
being short in proportion, and occupied by a spacious apart- 
ment for banqueting or assembly. In the head of the letter, 
next the upright stem, is placed Uie keep, a lofty, massive, and 
before the use of artillery, impregnable structure : it has a 
court before it to the east, which was defended along the 
curve by a strone wall, with banquette and parapet, and 
ditches of great depth, on the outer side. The line repre- 
sented by the stem of the letter, stretching in a direction 
across the point, is in length above two hundred and forty 
feet, and is protected at its base by that g^eat artificial fosse 
which insulated this lower portion of the peninsula and the 
castle as already stated, but which is now nearly dry, the 
level having been altered by the rubbish which has fallen into 
it from the ruins. Nearly in the centre of this line appear the 
remains of abutments, both on the castle and outer sioe of the 
fosse, marking the site of the draw-bridee, and opposite to a 
small gateway in the castle wall. •• The keep, Mr Weld 
observes, " as beheld both on the land side and from the lake, 
presents a very imposing mass, its outer walls being entire, 
and its great tower rising to a very considerable elevation : 
but the edifice on the land side appears almost shapeless, 
owing to the extraordinary luxuriance of the ivy with which it 
la overrun, originating from two vast flatted stems which spring 
up over the base of tne walls, just over the long fosse. I had 
the curiosity to measure them, and found the one to be four 
f^et six indies, and the other seven feet five inches broad, 
presentinj^, though with many sinuosities, an undivided face 
of bark, from side to side, and still growing with great vigour. 
I cannot call to recollection having seen a more vast and 
uninterrupted mass of ivy foliage. 

The great tower is about fiftv feet broad next the fosse : 
in the upper story, traces of winoows appear through the ivy, 
and of small watch-towers at the ans^les. Like the other great 
castles of the country, it was evidently destroyed by vio- 
lence ; and nothine short of the powerful effects of eiinpowder 
could have cast down ^e procBgious fragments of masonry 
which stand insulated in the inner court. The view of the 
castle is extremely pleasing from the water, and more particu- 
larly so, when the sneltered harbour beneath its walls receives 
a little fleet of the beautiful sailing pleasure-boats which are 
used upon this lake, the gaiety of whose ensigns and painted 
sides forms a remarkable contrast to the sombre tints of the 
ancient ivied walls, and the grey rocks on whidi they repose." 

A short distance to the east of the castle, the remains of a 
round watch-tower, as it would appear to be, crown the sum- 
mit of a promontory which is the highest point of the peninsula. 
Its diameter within is about four^en feet, and the walls are 
four feet thick. The entrance and the window opposita to it 
lace the water, and command most pleasing views up and 
down the lake. The window, surmounted by a flat rounded 
ardi, about seven feet in height, is more spacious than toch as 
are usually seen in a building of this kind, and affords ample 
Hgbt to the duunber. The ground between this promontory 
and the eminence occupied % the castle is low and marshy, 
and water probably once flowed over it. 

In addition to the fosse already described, the oastle, and 
indeed the whole peninsula, was nurther protected by a great 
wall whidi crossed frinn one side to the other. Aooording 
to Mr Weld's measurements, this wall is 564 yards in Xwkfih 
from water to water, its distance from the castle-fosse bemg 
700 yards. *' Nearly in the middle of it is an arched gate- 
way, with its defences still tolerably entire, twenty-four feet 
deep, and presenting a front of twenty-one feet : b^ween tUs 
gata and tb watsr nt eithir ride there are Bqoare tQwere, at 



unequal intervals of from sixtv to ninety yards, advaoeed 
about thirteen feet berrond the fine of the walls, and bang ia 
breadth about fifteen feet : in the interior the dimesMons are 
about eight feet six ioches. These towers doubtless afforded 
stations for the arohers, and also facilitated the aeeeat to the 
parapet and banouette of the waU. Whether there erer had 
been a fosse on the outer side, I am unable to say ; the ptfh 
bability is, that there was ; bat if so, the ground has been 
levelled, and the rank luxuriance of vegetation has eUtterated 
its lines. The building of the wall, however, appears in many 
parts to hare been hastily executed, and oemeat to have bsea 
sparingly used, yet it still remains a most interesting msiui* 
ment of the military works of past ages." 

Of the ecclesiastical edifices of Rinn-duin, but small remains 
exist, and as thdr names are lost to tradition, it is diffiovit 
now to identify them with certainty. The princtp^ ndn, 
which is situi^ near the draw-bridge over the great fosse, 
on the land side, is most probably the draroh ereoted in the 
commencement of the thirteenth century, and de^Qeated to 
the Holy Trinity. Neither windows nor doorways exist to 
give any idea of its style, but its walls are in sufficient preser- 
vation to show the form and dimensions of the building. Like 
most important Irish churches it consists of a nave and choir ; 
the nave is sixty feet loi^ and twenty-four feet wide, the 
choir thirty-three feet long and eighteen wide. This church, it 
may be presumed, stood in a oonspicuous part of the town; tmt 
not a vestige now remains of any other edifice, either eoelesi- 
astical or domestic, between the castle and the fortified wall 
across the isthmus. The rude remains of the other ecdesiasti- 
cal buildings are situated on the outer side of the fortified wall, 
and are connected vrith a burial-ground still nnidi used ; but 
there is nothing in these remains worthy of particular notioe. 

A desire to supply, as far as in our power, a chasm in oar 
local histories, has induced us to extend our notice of the re- 
mains of Riim-duin to a greater length than that usually 
allotted to our topographical papers, the history of these re- 
mains havinff been hitherto invdved in purest darkness. Dr 
Ledwich, in his account of the oastle, written for Grose's An- 
tiquities of Ireland, briefly states that there are no memorials 
of its structure 1 And even Mr Weld, the latest writer who 
has described this locality, remarks, that ** as to its past lus- 
tory, it is involved in a mysterious and neriiaps now impe- 
netrable obscuri^f." By the publication, for the first time, of 
much matter himrto locked up in manuscript records, we 
have, as vire trust, thrown no small additional light on the 
history of these interesting remains ; and we have only to add, 
that for the docnments wmch we have used, we are in part in- 
debted to the kindness of Sir W. Betham, and stiU more to that 
of our friend Mr O'Donovan, iriio has allowed us the use of 
his tranyslation of the unpublished Annals of the Four Masters. 

A VENETIAN DIDDLER. 
When in Venice, I had but two aecchinos left wherewith to 
fig^t my way through this wicked worid. My smrits for the 
first time deserted me: I never passed so ndseranle a night in 
my life, and in shame of my ** doublet and hose," I felt very 
much inclined to " ery like a child.'* While tossing on my 
pillow, however, I chanced to recollect a letter which my 
landlord of Bologna, Signer Passerini, had given me to a 
friend of his, a Signer Andrioli ; for, as he told me, he thought 
tlra iniroduotion might be of use to me. 

In the mommg I went to the Rialto ooffet-house, to which 
I was directed by the address of the letter. Here I found the 
gentleman who was the object of my seardi. After reading 
my credentiala very eraciously, he smiled, and requested me 
to take a turn witn him in tibe Piaxsa 8t Marc He was a 
fine4ooking man, of about sixty years of age. I remarked 
there was an aristocratic manner about him, and he wore a 
very large tie-wig, wdl powdered, vrith an immensely long 
tail. He addressed me vrith a benevoknt and patronising air, 
and told me that he should be delighted to be of service to 
me, and bade me from that moment consider myself under his 
protection. " A little business," said he, ** calls me away at 
this moment, but if you will meet me here at two o'clock, we 
will adjourn to my oasshio, where, if you can dine on one 
dish, you will perhaps do me the favour to partake of a bmled 
capon and rice. I can only offer you thiit ; perhaps a rice 
soup, for which my cook is famous ; and it may be just one 
or two little things not worth m e nt ioni n g." 

A boiled capon-doe 8019— ether IHtle things tbeui^ w 
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■yonut in the wfldemess I I stroUed about, not to get an i^ 
petHe, for tiiat was readj, but to kill time. My excellent, 
Bo^itable, long-tailed friend was iranctaal to the moment ; 
J joined him, and proceeded towartu his residence. 

As we were bending onr steps thither, we hi^ypened to pass 
a Inganigera's (a ham-shop), in which there was some nam 
ready dressed in the window. M j powdered patron pansed, 
— 4t was an awful panse ; he reconnmtred, examined, and at 
last said, " Do you know, Signor, I was thinking that some 
of that ham would eat delicdously with our CMon: — I am 
known in this neighbourhood, and it would not do for me to 
be seen buyinr htaa. But do you go in, my child, and get two 
or three pounds of it, and I wiU walk on and wait for you." 

I went in of course, and purchased three pounds of the 
ham, to pay for which I was obliged to change one of my two 
aeoddnos. I careftilly folded up the predous viand, and re- 
joowd ray excellent patron, who eyed tne relishing slices with 
the air of a gmtrmand; indeed, he was somewhat diffuse in 
his own dispraise for not baring recollected to order his ser- 
Tant to get some before he left home. During this peripatetic 
lecture on gastronomy, we happened to pass a oantina, m plain 
English, a wine-cellar. At the door he made another full 
•top. 

** In that house," said he, '* th^ sell the best Cyprus wine 
in Venioe — ^peculiar wine — a sort of wine not to be had any 
where else ; I should like you to taste it ; but I do not like to 
be seen buying wine by retail to carry home ; go in yourself; 
boy a couple of flasks, and bring them to my catsino ; nobody 
hereabouts knows you, and it won't signify m the least." 

This last request was quite appalling ; my pocket groaned 
to its very centre ; however, recollectmg that I was on the 
high road to preferment, and that a patron, cost what he might, 
was still a patron, I made the plunge, and, issuing from the 
oantina, set forward for my Yeneri3)le friend's cassino, with 
ihrt% pounds of ham in my pocket, and a flask of wine under 



I continued walking with my excellent long-tailed patron, 
expecting every moment to see an elegant, agrwable residence, 
nnUng m all the beauties of nature and art ; when, at last, 
m a d&ty miserable lane, at the door of a tall dingr-looldng 
house, my Mncenas stopped, indicated that we had readied 
onr journey's end, and, marshalling me the way that I should 
go, began to mount three flights of sickeninr stairs, at the 
top ofwhich I found his cassino : it was a httle Cas, and a 
deuce of a place to boot ; in plam E^elish, it was a garret. 
The door was opened by a wretched old mboreant, who acted 
as cook, and whose drapery, to use a gastronomic simile, was 
«' done to rags." 

Upon a ricketty apology for a table were plaeed a tattered 
doth, idiich onoe had beoi white, and two plates ; and pre- 
sentiyin came a large bowl of boiled rice. 

*' Where's the capon ?" said my patron to his man. 

" Capon I" echoed the ghost of a servant ; *' the " 

*' Has not the rascal sent it ?" cried the master. 

*' Rascal 1" repeated the man, apparently terrified. 

** I knew he would not," exclaimed my patron, with an air 
of exultation, fbr which I saw no cause. ** Well, well, never 
mind, put down the ham and the wine ; with those and the 
rice, I dare say, young gentleman, you will be able to make 
it out. I ought to apologise, but in fSsctit is all your own 
firalt that there is not more ; if I had fallen in with you earlier, 
we diould have had a better dinner." 

I confess I was surprised, disappointed, and amused ; but 
as matters stood, there was no use in complaining, and accor- 
dingly we fell to, ndther of us wanting the best of all sauces — 
appetite. 

i soon percdved that my promised patron had baited his 
trap with a fowl to catch a fool ; but as we ate and drank, 
all care vanished, and, rog^e as I suspected him to be, my 
long-tailed friend was a clever witty feHow, and, besides tell- 
ing me a number of anecdotes, gave me some very gfood ad- 
vice ; amongst other things to be avoided, he cautioned me 
aganist numbers of people who in Venice lived only by duping 
the unwary. I thought this counsel came yearj ill Aom him, 
"Above all," said he, "keep up your spirits, and recollect 
the Venetian proverb, * A hundred years of melancholy wiU 
not pay one mrthing of debt.' " — Aeminitceneea of mchael 
KtUy. ^^^^^^^_^_^^^^_^^^_^ 

Poets often compare life to the sea ; and the truth is» that, 
however bright t^e surfkoe may be, they are botli of them» 
whenorer mlysit is used, UU water. 



APOLOGUES AND FABLES, 

IN PB08E AND VEB0E, FROM THE OBBMAN AND OTHEE 
.LANGUAGES. 

(Translated for the Irish Penny JowmaL) 



No. ra— THE 8T0BY OF THB OLD WOLF. 

I. 
Sir Iseorim, the Wolf, was grown old. The years that had 
passed over his head, too, bad brought with them chanra 
hardly to be expected in a wolf at any season of life. All nis 
fierceness and ferocity were gone ; he was no longer the dayer 
of sheep and terror of shepherds : no ; he had tost his teeth, 
and was now a philosopher. To superficial observers, perhaps, 
the alteration in his character mieht not have been very 
obvious ; but he himself knew that ne was no more what hie 
had been^Uiat his Inpuline prowess had departed from him. 
He resolved accordingly on snowing mankina what a reforma- 
tion had overtaken him. ** One of my brethren," said he, 
** once assumed the garb of a lamb, but he was still a wolf at 
heart. I reverse the fable ; I seem outwardly a wolf, but at 
heart I am a lamb. Appearances are deceptive; whatever 
prejudices may be excited against me by my exterior, with 
which I was bom, and for which I am not accountable, 1 have 
that within which passeth show. I trust that I feel an exem- 
plary horror for the blood-thirstiness of my juvenile instincts, 
and the savage revellings of my maturer years. I am deter- 
mined, theretore, to accommodate my way of life in future to 
the usages of sodety — to march with the spirit of the afe — to 
cut no more throats — ^to become in short quite dvilizecl— and 
set an example which may have the effect of eventually brin^- 
ing all the wolves of the forest into the same reputable posi- 
tion as my own." 

Full of these thoughts, and posdbly some others, which he 
kept to himself, he set out upon a journey to the hut of the 
nearest shepherd, which he soon reached. 

** Shepherd," said he, " I have come to talk over a Httle 
matter with you, personal to myself. You have been long the 
object of my esteem ; I entertain a special reg^u-d for you ; but 
you requite my esteem and regard with suspidon and hatred. 
You tmnk me a lawless and sanguimiry roober. My fnend, 
you labour under a deplorable prejudice. What have I done. 
at least for many years back, worse than others ? The head 
and front of my offending is that I eat sheep. Simpose so : 
must not every animal eat some other animal? I have the 
misfortune to l>e subject, like all quadrupeds (as well as bi- 
peds), to hunger. Only guarantee me from the attacks of 
hunger ; and upon my honour. Shepherd, I will never even 
dream of pillagmg your fold. Give me enough to eat, and you 
may turn your dogs loose, and sleep in security. Ah ! Shep- 
herd, believe me, you do not know what a gentle, meek, sleek- 
tempered animal I can become when I have got what 1 think 
enough." 

" when you have got what you think enough I" retorted the 
Shepherd, who had listened to this harangue with visible impa- 
tience ; •* ay, but when did you ever get what you thouG;ht 
enough? Did Avarice ever think it lutd got enough? IVo: 
you would cram your maw as the miser would his chest, and 
when both were gorged to repletion, the cry would stiU be. 
More I More ! Go your way ; you are ^tting into years ; but 
I am even older than you ; and your cigolery Is wasted. Try 
somebody dse, old Isegrim !" 

XL 

I see that I must, thought the Wdf ; and prosecutinff his 
journey farther, he came to the habitation of a second sn^ 
nerd. 

'* Come, Shepherd 1" he began stoutly, ** I have a proposal 
to make to you. You know me, who I am, and how 1 live. 
You know that if I choose to exert my energies, I can dine and 
sup upon the heart's blood of every sheq> and lamb undor your 
care. Very well : now mark me ; if you bestow on me half a 
dozen sheep every twdvemonth, I pledge you my word that I 
will look iot no more. And only think what a fine thing it 
will be fbr you to purchase the safety of your entire flock at 
the l>eggarfy price of half a dosen sheep !' 

** Half a dosen sheep 1" cried the Sh4>herd, bursting into a 
derisive laugh ; ** why, that's equal to a whole flock !' 

** Well, wdl, I am reasonable," said the Wolf; ** give me 
five." 

*<8ardy y<miM^ joking/' said th« Shepherd. «*Why»ifI 
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wo-e in the habit of sacrificing to Pan, I don't think I should 
offer him more than five sheep the whole year round." 

" Four, then, my dear friend," urged the Wolf, coaxinglj ; 
•* you won*t thhik four too many ?" ^ 

** Ah," returned the Shepherd, with a sly glance from the 
comer of his eye, " don't you wish you may get them ?" 

The selfish scoundrel, how he mocks me I thought the Wolf. 
•• Wfll you promise me three, or even two ?" 

•• Not even one — not the ghost of one !" replied the Shep- 
herd, emphatically. ** A pretty protector of my flock I should 
provo myself, truly, to surrender it piecemeal into the daws 
of my inveterate enemy I Take yourself off, my fine fellow, 
before you chance to vex me l" 
ni. 

The third attempt generally creates or dissipates the charm, 
cogitated Isegrim. Ma^ it be so in this present instance ! As 
he mentally uttered this ejaculation, he found himself in the 
presence of a third shepherd. 

"Ah I my worthy, my excellent friend," cried he, " I have 
been looking for you the whole day. I want to communicate a 
fnece of news to you. Tou must know that I have been 
struggling desperately of late to regenerate my character. 
The enormity of my past career, haunted as it is with phan- 
toms of blood and massacre, is for ever before my eyes, and 
humbles me — oh, dear I how much nobody can guess. I have 
rrown very penitent, and very, very soft-hearted altogether. 
Shepherd. Here Isegprim hung his head, overcome for a mo- 
ment by his emotions. *' Still, Sh^oherd, still — and this is 
what I want you to understand — I nnd I can make after aJl 
bat slight progress by myself. I go on smack smooth enough 
for a while, and then my zeal flags. I require encouragement 
and sympathy, and the companionship of the good and the 



gentle, who could give me advice, and point out to me the path 
of rectitude continually. In short, you see, if— if vou would be 
bnt generous enough to allow a sneep or two of enlightened 
principles to take a walk out with me occasionally, in the cool 
of the evening, along some se(}uestered valley, sacred to phi- 
lo8<^hio musmgs, I feel that it would prove of the greatest 
advantage to me, in a moral and intenectual point of view. 
But ah 11 perceive you are laughing at me : may I ask whe- 
ther there is any thing in my request that strikes you as 
ridiculous ?" 

" Permit me to answer your question by another," said the 
Shepherd, with a sneer. ** Pray, Master Wolf, how old are 
you?" 

'* Old enough to be fierce enough," exclaimed Isegrim, with 
something of the ferocity of old days in his tone and eye ; 
*' let me tell you that, blaster Shepherd." 

'* And, like all the rest you have been telling me, it is a Ue," 
was the Shepherd's response. " You would be fierce if you 
ooold ; but, to your mortification, you are gprown imbecile — 
yon have the vnll, but want the power. Your mouth betrays 

Sou, if your tongue don't, old deceiver ! Yet, though you can 
ite no longer, you are still, I dare say, able to mumble ; and 
on the whole, I shouldn't fancy being a sheep's head and 
shoulders in your way just now. What d bred in the bone will 
never come out of the flesh, says the proverb ; and I believe 
rou are one of the last animals one could expect to falsify it. 
_11 take right good care to keep you at crook's length, my 
crafty neighbour ; make yourself certain of that 1" 

IV. 

The wrath of the Wolf was excessive, but after some time 
it began to subside. Mankind, it was evident, at least the pas- 
toral portion of them, did not u>preciate as they ought the 
dawn of intellig^ce among the Inpuline race — ^the first faint 
efforts of the brute intellect to attain emancipation from ig- 
norance and savageism. However, he would trr again. Per- 
severance might conouer destiny. The Great, tnoueht he, are 
not always uma nnrortunate. Certainly it should not be so 
in my case. Ha 1 here we are at the door of another shep- 
herd, and methinks a man of a thoughtful and benevolent 
aspect. Let us see bow we shall get along with his new 
crookship. 

So he began: '*How is this, my dearfHend?" he asked; 
'*Ton seem rather depressed in spirits. Nothing unpleasant, 
I nope ? — no domestic fracas, or thfaig of that sort — eh ?" 

'* No," returned the She^erd, sighing, ** but I have lost 
my fittthfhl dog — an animal I have hM for Tears-..and I shall 
never be able to supply his place. I have been just thinking 
ivhat a noble creature he was." 

^ G«daol tbftt'f good newsr cried tin WoUL." I mew for 
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myself — ay, and on second thoughts, 1^ me add for you too. 
Shepherd. You have me exactly in the nick of time. It's just 
the nicest thing that could have happened 1" 

" What do you mean ?" cried the shepherd. ** Nicest thing 
that could have happened I I don't understand you." 

** 111 enlighten you, my worthy," cried Isegrim in high spi- 
rits. ''What would you think? I have iust had the Mood- 
iest battle you can imagine with my brethren in the forest^ 
they and I quarrelled upOn a point of etiquette ; so I tore 
a dozen and a half of them to jneces, and made awful examr 

Eles of all the rest. The consequence is, that the whole of the 
rute world is up in arms against me ; I can no longer herd 
with my kind; for safety sake I must make my dweUing 
among the dbildren of men. Now, as you have lost your dog, 
what can you do better than hire me to fill his place ? Depend 
upon it, I shall have such a constant eye to your sheep ! And, 
as to expense, I shall cost you nothing ; for as employment, 
and not emolument, is my object, I shall manage to live on a 
mere idea — in fact, I don't care whether I eat or drink ; I'll 
feed upon air, if you only take me into your service 1" 

** Do you mean to say," demanded the Shepherd, *' that yon 
would protect my flock against the invasions of your own bre- 
thren, the wolves ?" 

" Mean to say it I I'll swear it," cried Isegrim. " 111 keep 
them at such a distance that no eye in the village shall see 
them ; that their very existence shall become at le^^ matter 
of tradition only ; so that people shall think there is only one 
Wolf— that's myself— in the world 1" 

" And pray," asked the Shepherd, " while you protect my 
sheep agamst other wolves, who will protect them against you ? 
Am I to suppose that thoueh you hold the place of a doe, you 
can ever forget that you inherit the nature of a wolf ? And if 
I cannot suppose so, should I not be a madman to employ you ? 
What ! introduce a thief into my house that he may forestall by 
his own individual industry the assaults of other thieves on my 
property ? Upon my word, that's not so bad I I wonder in what 
school you learned such precious logic. Master Isegrim ?" 

" You be hanged !" cried the Wolf in a rage, as he tock his 
departure ; ** a pretty fellow you ^are to talk to me of schools, 
you who were never even at a hedge-school !" 



" What a bore it is to be superannuated 1" soliloquised the 
Wolf. ** I should get on famously, but for these unfurnished 
jaws of mine ;" andhe gnashed his g^ums together with as much 
^parent fervour as if he had got a mouthful of coUops be- 
tween them. *' However, I must out my coat according to my 
cloth. ''Tis not in mortals to command success.'" With 
which quotation from an English poet. Sir Isegrim made a halt 
before the cottage of a fifth shepherd. 

*' Good morrow, Corydon," was his courteous greeting. 

The accosted party cast his eyes upon Isegrim, out mMe no 

«* Do you know me. Shepherd ?" asked the Wolf. 

*' Perhaps not you, as an individual," said the Shepherd, 
<* but at least I know the like <^ you." 

*' I should think not, though," suggested Isegrim. *' I should 
think you cannot. I shoula think you never saw the like of 
SM, Corydon." 

" Indeed 1" cried Corydon, opening his eyes ; ** and why not, 
pray?" 

"Because, Corydon," answered Isegrim," I am asingular sort 
of wolf altogether— marvellons, umoue, like to myself alone. 
I am one of those rare specimens of orute intellectnality that 
visit the earth once penu^is in three thousand years. My 
sensibilities, (Aysical and moral, are of a most exquisite or- 
der. To ghre you an illustration — I never could h&ur to kill 
a she^ ; tiie sight of the blood would be too much for my 
nerves ; and hence, if I ever partake of animal food, it can 
only be where life has been for some time extinct in the natu- 
ral way. I wait until a sheep expires at a venerable old age, 
and then I cook him in a civilised manner. But why do I 
mention all this to you ? I'll tell you frankly, my admirable 
fHend. My refined susceptilnlities have totally disqualified 
me for living in the forest, and I want a home under your hos- 
pitable roof. I know that after what I have said yon cannot 
refuse me one, for even you yoursdf eat dead sheep ; and I pro- 
test most solemnly that I will dine at your table." 

" And I protest most solemnly that you shall do no such 
thing," returned the Shepherd. *' You eat dead sheep, do 
yon ? Let me tell you that a wolf whose appetite Is partial to 
dead sheep, may oe now aod tkon ptrauaoed by hmger to 
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mistoke ikk she^ for dead, and healthjr sheep for sick. Trot 
o£F with your susceptibilities elsewhere, if 70a please. There's 
- a hatchet in the next room." 

TI. 

Haye I left a single stone unturned to carry my point ? 
demanded the Wolf of himsdf. Yes, there is a cnance for me 
yet I hare it I And fbll of hope he came to the cottage of 
the sixth shepherd. 

** Look at me. Shepherd t" he cried. *' Am I not a splendid 
^padruped for my years ? What's your opinion of my skin?" 

'* Very handsome and glossy indeed," said the Snep^erd. 
^ Ton don't seem to hare been much worried by the dogs." 

'* No, Shepherd, no," replied Isegrim, ** I haye not been much 
worried bv dogs, bat I haye been and am worried, awfully 
worried, Shepherd, by hmiger. Now, the cajse being so, as 
you admire my skin, you and I shall strike a baivain. I am 
grown old, and cannot liye many days longer : feed me then 
to death, cram me to the gullet. Shepherd, and I'll bequeath 
you my beautifhl skin I" 

** Upon my word 1" exclaimed the Shepherd. *< You oome 
to the person of all on earth most interested in compassing 
your death, and you demand of him the means to enable you 
to Hye. How modest of you ! No, no, my good fellow, your 
akin would cost me in the end seyen times its worth. If you 
really wish to make me a present of it, giye it to me now. 
Here's a knifa, and 111 warrant yon I'U msembarrass you of 
it before you can say Trapstick." 

But the Wolf haa already scampered off. 

vn. 

^ Oh, the bloody-minded wretdies I" he exclaimed, *' giye 
them fair words or fool, their sole retort to you is still, the 
hatchet I the deayer ! the tomahawk I ShaU I endure this 
treatment? Neyerl I'll return on my trail this moment, 
and be reyenged on the whole of the inkjuitous reneration." 

80 saying, he furiously dashed back the way ne had oome, 
rushed into the shepfaeros' huts, sprang upon wd tore the eyes 
out of seyeral of their children, and was only finally subdued 
and kiUed after a hard strugrle, during whiA he managed to 
inflict a number of rather ugly wounds upon his captors. 

It was then that a yenerabie shej^erd of fiye score years and 
ten, the patriarch of the yiUa^, spoke to them as follows: — 
** How much better, my friends, would it haye been for us if 
we had acceded at first to the terms proposed by this reddess 
destroyer I Whetlier he was sincere or not, we could haye 
easily established so yigOant a system of discipline with re- 
spect to him that he should not haye had it in his power to 
injure us. Now, too late, we may deplore the eyil that we 
eannot remedy. Ah, beBeye me, my friends, it is an unwise 
policy to driye the yidous to desperation : the hand of the 
outcast f^m sodety beo(mies at last armed against all man- 
kind ; he c e a ses alter a season to distinguish between friends 
and enemies. Few, perhaps none, are so bad as to l>e utterly 
irreclaimable; and he who discourages the first yohmtary 
efforts of the guilty towards refo r mi ng themsdyes, on the pre- 
tence that they are hypocritical, arrogates to himself that <fis- 
crimination into monyes which belongs alone to the Supreme 
Judge of all hearts, and becomes in a degree responsible for 
the ruinous consequences Uiat are almost certain to result from, 
Us conduct." M. 



TO KATHARINE. 

BT J. IT. U. 

Belieye not I forget thee : not for one 
Dark moment liaye I been thus self-diyided 
From tliat deep oonsdousness which is for eyer 
The light of all my thoughts ; it were to lose 
My own existence — a dull blank in life : 
For all is colourless when loye deserts 
The heart—sole centre of all joy and woe ; 
Whose light or gloom all nature wears. Bdieye 
My breast still weary till it turns to thee. 
The load-star of its constant faith— unchanged 
By distance or by time. For thee it cares : 
For thee its joys are treasured up untasted, 
As scattered sweets which the home-loying boo 
Bonfk fef its nossy dweUing fiur Awigr* 



THE JERUSALEM ARTICHOKE. 
The Jerusalem artichoke affords a plentiful supply of winter 
food for sheep and cattle, and is highly seryiceable in sttna.- 
tions where, owing tb the xmfitness of the soil, or a defideacy 
of manure, turnips, carrots, mangold wortzd, or potatoes, 
can be eultiyated only to a small extent. Mr Morewood, xa 
the ** History of Inebriating Liquors," p. 399, thus treats of 
the adyantages attending its cultiyation : — *' Jn some parts of 
the north of France the root of the Jerusalem artichoke 
(HelianthuM tuberosus) has been introduced for the purpose 
<ff distillation. The wash from this yegetable is found to 
yield a yery pure strong spirit, which resembles that obtained 
from the grape more than any substitute that haa hitherto 
been tried. As the root grows readily in Great Britain, and 
might be eultiyated abundantly, it would be wdl to try the 
experiment here, as we haye no medium spirit between genuine 
Fraich brandy and the fiery produce of grain sold under the 
denominations of ein and whisky. In Ireland the cuhiyatioa 
of this plant woum be attended with great adyantaee, since 
it thriyes well in a boggy soil ; and in a country like it, where 
there are so many unnadaimed and waste lands, its culture 
would be a profitable speculation, for while the roots would 
afford a fine material for distillation, the tops would yield 
more fodder than the same space of ground, if sown with 
ordinary mun." 

In Scotland this plant is only to be found in the gardens, 
the agriculturists of that country bdng, it would seem, as yet 
unacquainted with its yalue as a fodder. According to Mr 
Tiffhe, iu the *' Suryey of Kilkenny," p. 342, it has been par- 
tiaJly introduced into that county. He says, '* The Jerusalem 
artichoke has been tried as a food for sheep by the Rey. Dr 
Butler ; he found them yery fond of the roots, which agreed 
well with them ; the quantity produced in ground without 
manure was calculated to be at the rate of one hxmdred 
barrels per acre (a barrd is dye bushels or twenty stones). 
Being yery hardy plants, they will thriye in a poor soil yrith- 
out any manure, and are extremdy productiye : pigs may be 
fed wiUi them as well as sheep ; and as horses are said to be 
fond of the tops, it is surprising that their use in agriculture 
has not been more general. One advantage attends their 
cultiyaUon — they are not liable to be stolen Oke turnips, cab- 
bafe, young rape, and similar plants ; they are not with more 
dimculty extirpated from ground than potatoes, though this 
had been objected to them, and will perish soon wlien the fidd 
is laid down with grass." 



EARLY STRUGGLES OF MEN OP GENIUS. 

▲NXCDOTB or BOOKE, THE COMP08XB. 

We do not know if it be stated in the Life of Sir Walter Soott 
that sereral years preyious to his death he had proposed to 
write a work on the early difficulties to which the most illus- 
trious men of genius in the British islands had been subjected, 
but it is within our own knowledge that during his yisit to Ire- 
land he ayowed this intention, and for this purpose coUeeted 
fkcts rdatiye to our own most distinguished countrymen, 
some of which were obtained from ourselyes. Such a work, as 
that great man would haye written it, would be of inestimable 
yalue ; and it is deeply to be lamented that the difficulties in 
which his own latter years were inyolyed should haye pre- 
yented him from undertaking it. We haye been reminded of 
this interesting fact by the following anecdote, which has been 
communicatea to us by a friend, illustratiye of the early diffi- 
culties with which one of our most eminent countr^en nad to 
contend, and from which he succeeded in extricating himself^ 
no less by jperseyerinff energy of mind, independence of spirit, 
and propriety of conduct, uian bv the possession and cultiya- 
tion of talents of the highest order — ^we allude to the author 
of the opera of ** Amilie, or the Loye Token." We giye the 
anecdote in our friend's own words :^ 

'* William M. Rooke, the composer of the ddightful mnsie 
of ' Amilie,' an opera which has spread his musical fame far 
and wide, had in early life to contend for years, in hia nadre 
dty, Dublin, against difficulties whidi would haye broken the 
spirit of any one, saye a man endowed with the strongest men- 
tal powers : indeed, many men of great talents haye sunk under 
trials yAdA the genius and perseyeranoe of Rooke haye at 
length oyerooma, plaoinff him at his present height of odefaritj 
as a British composer. None can so truly estimate his merits 
«f tboM w)io aro Mr«ra oi tkt bard fbrtwa of his mHj dajya. 
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and what he had to struggle agamst preyious to his visiting 
London in 1821. 

In r«£Bfrenco to these straggles, the following singular fact 

not prove uninteresting to those fond of the marvellous ; 

had not the circuinstanoe oocurr^ in my presence, I 
should have doubted its truth : — One morning during the 
ttnm^^ of 1816, 1 called at Rooke*s lodgings, and on entwing 
the room found him in a state of great dejection. * How are 
vout BiUy ?' said I (mv usual salute). * As well as a man can 
be,' he replied, ' who has not yet had his breakfast, and who 
has not a farthing in his pocket to procure one.' This was at 
eleven o'clock. At the very moment that this reply was ut- 
tered* our ejes were attracted by a light piece of paper, which 
for a short time floating over our heads, finally settled upon 
the floor ; and our astonishmoit mi^ be hnagmed on disco- 
vering it to be a bank note 1 It would not be eaay to describe 
m J feelings. I gazed on the object intently, scarcely believing 
it a rcAlity, although I could puunlysee the prominent features 
of its value — Thirty Shillings I We both remained for some 
minutes motionless, except that our eyes were cast alternately 
from the otject of our wonder to the various parts of the room, 
seddng a cause for so unexpected but welcome a visitor. This 
apparent mvstoy, however, was soon explahied. Some mimths 
previous, Rooke had missed a thirty-shillinff note, and sup- 
posed it to have been stolen from him. On the mominf of my 
call he had been seelung some manuscript music stowed away 
in a press near the vnn£>w, the upper sash of whidi was down; 
and in his search the long-lost note had thus been eaposed to 
a strong current of air, which ultimately dislodging it from 
its place of concealment, restored it to its owner at a moment 
when it was so much wanted. 

When last in London, durincf an evening's chat with my 
friend, casting our thoughts back upon old tunes and circum- 
stances, I brought to ms recollection the fact here related, 
the singularity of which principally rests upon the strange 
chance of the mislaid note re-appearing at such a time and 
in such a manner ; and I (question whether, in all its rambles 
before or since, the said thirty-shilling note ever came to hand 
so opportunely," B. W. 

THE NATURE OP WATER. 
We concluded a previous notice of some of the uses to which 
water is subservient in nature, by mentioning that modem 
science had fully proved the incorrectness of the andent idea 
of the elementary nature of water ; and that by the processes 
which chemistry places at our disposal, we are now able to 
resolve water into its elements, or, naving obtained these ele- 
ments from other sources, to cause them to unite, and to pro- 
duce water in combinin&r. In the present article we shall point 
out the manner in whidi this may be accomplished, ana de- 
scribe some properties and uses of water which the space at our 
disposal did not allow us to notice before. 

Water consists in great part of the substance to which is 
due the power the atmosphere possesses of supporting life and 
combustion, and of widen we luive fcunnerly spoken under the 
name of oxygen. Every nine ounces of water contain eight 
ounces of oxygen, the remainder beine made up of another and 
very peculiar substance, termed hydrogoi. Hydrogen is a 
S2L3, invisible, colourless, and transparent, and consequentiy 
mall external characters precisely like the air we breathe. But 
it differs from it very much in other respects. If a lip^hted 
candle be placed in hydrogen gas, the candle is exting^sbed, 
fbr hydrogen does not support combustion, but the gas itself 
t^es fire, where it mixes with the air, and bums vrith a pale 
vellowish flame, scarcely visible in broad day-lieht. Hence 
hydrogen is in its properties the very reverse of oxygen : it 
bums, which oxygen does not ; oxygen supports combustion, 
which hydrogen cannot do. >^en hydit>gen bums with 
oxyrai, water Is always formed. 

Kow, to decompose water it is only necessary to act upon 
the principle of hydrogen bdns^ a combustible substance. All 
substances are not eqiutUy comDustible ; that is to say, they do 
not bum or oombbe with oxygen with e<|ual ftunlity or quick- 
ness: Thus charcoal is more combustible than iron, iron 
is more combustible tiian copner, and copper than gold or 
sOver, whilst pho^oms Is snli more combustible than char- 
coi^ Now, oxygen wOl combine with any of these eombus- 
dble substances; but if it have a du»oe, it will take that 
which is most combustible~4hat which H likes best. And 
eren if the oxygen be already united with one body, and that 
•aother more wwbutikiU be brgnghtiato Mtioa oa it| it will 



leave the former, and attach itself altogether to the latter 
substance. The combustibility of hydrogen is about equal to 
that of iron. It is inferior to carbon and to many other bodies ; 
but it is superior to that of copper, sUver, gold, and others. 
If, therefore, we take water in the state of steam, and bring it 
into contact with red-hot charcoal or coke, the oxygen of the 
water goes to the most combustible body, and the nydroge^ 
is set free. In this way charcoal may be made to bum bril- 
hantiy without air, but not without oxygen. A red-hot bit of 
charcoal bums in steam, because it decomposes the water; it 
takes the oxygen, and turns the hydrogen out, which assuminsr 
the form of gas, may be ooUected by means of peouliarchemiciu 
apparatus. 

Iron and hydroiren are, as mentioned above, about equally 
combustible : in &ct it depends upon the degree of neat* 
whidi is the more combustible. If the iron be bright red, it 
decomposes water, taking awav the oxygen ; but if it be onl j 
dull red, then hydrogen is the more combustible ; and if 
there be a compound of oxygen and iron ready formcMi (oxide 
of iron, rust), tne hydrogen will decompose it, and water being 
formed, the ir<m will be set free. If, therefore, a gun barrel 
be laid across a fire, and heated to bright redness, and a 
littie water be poured into it at one end by means of a tun- 
dish with a stop-oock soldered to it, hydrogen s^as wiU issue 
from the other end, and may be burned, or collected for va- 
rious purposes. 

Hyarofl;en gas may be prepared more easily by other pro* 
oesses, which do not show, however, so dearl^ the fact of its 
being derived from the decompontion of the water. The pro- 
perty which ir<m acquires at a oright red heat ma^ be given to 
it without any heat, oy means of some oU of vitriol (called in 
the language of chemists, sulphuric acid). Iron quite cold will 
decompose water, if the water be previously mixed with some 
sulphuric add. The oxyg^i goes to the iron, whkii dissdves, 
ana tiie Uquor oontains ereen copperas. The metal zinc^ 
iduch is now so very mu<£ used in the arts, may also be em- 
ployed with sulphuric add and water to decompose water, and 
it jBfives a purer hydrogen gas than iron, the latter metal coiu 
taming always a littie diar^Mtl, whidi mixes with the hydrogen 
and contaminates it. 

In all of these prooesses, although the water is decomposed, 
yet we obtain only one of its elements ; the other, the oxy^j^eo, 
remaining oomluned with the ircm, the charcoal, or the smc 
We may, however, produce the separation of water into its 
dements, so as to exhibit both. This is done bv passing a 
current of deotridty from the apparatus termed the galvanic 
battery, through the water. One of the grandest and most 
fruitful discoveries ever made in diemistry was that by Sir 
Humphry Davy, who proved that dectridty possesses the 
power of separating compound substances into their dements ; 
and by that means he succeeded in decomposing numerous 
bodies which had resisted all processes known oefore that 
time, and obtained new substances of a simple nature, and of 
most curious and importaot properties. To decom^se water 
by means of electricity, the wii«s from the galvamo battery 
are made to dip into a littie cup of water, and over each wire 
there is hung a bdl-sha^ed vessd, inverted, iull of water. 
When the current passes, pure oxygen gas is dusengaged from 
one wire, and pure nydroffen gasulibmted at the other, and 
bdng received as the bubbles rise in the bell-glasses, thegase^ 
are collected for use. 

So much for the separation of water into its demoits; th^ 
production of water by the union of its dements is still easier. 
The simplest way to show this is to take a littie bottie, and 
put into it the smo, water, and sulphuric acid, by which the 
hydrogen is to be obtamed, to fit to the mouth of the bottie a 
cork, throu^ which passes a little glass or metal tube, endp* 
ing in a fine Jet The gas may be set on fire as it issues from 
the Jet, and by hddii^ a cold plate or a tumbler over the 
flame, and at a littie distance, a copious dew of water will b^ 
depodted upon it, which after a lew moments will increase 
so mudi as to run into large drops. This water is formed 
hj the hydrogen gas oomhintng as it burnt with the oxygen of 

Hydrogen gas in burning produces very littie light : one 
oanse of tins is, that the prMbet of eombustion-fomMd water 
bdng in a state of steam, there is no solid substance in the 
flame; and it appeirs to be always trae that no bright light 
can exist without a solid material. In order to produce a 
great light with the flame of hydrc^gen gas, it is only necessary 
to {rface a wire or a bit of flint, or any solid substance, in the 
flame. The soUd inoMdiatdjy beoomet SntOMd j hri^ «n4 
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by using lime or magnesia, which are peculiarly fitted for 
the purpose, a Ugkt so intense as to be only surpassed by 
the noon-day summer sun, ma^ be obtained. This time li^ht 
has been introduced for expenment into lighthouses, and nas 
been particularly serviceable in the trigonometrical surreys 
of these kingdoms, in consequence of which it is eenerauy 
known as the Drummond light, from the eminent phuoscniher 
whose reoent melancholy loss every Irishman must deplore. 
The heat produced by the flame of hydrogen is thus most in- 
tense; substances whidi are inattacSkable by the strongest 
ftimaoes melt like wax in the jet of oxygen and hydrogen, 
and in the Drummond tight the time appears gradually to 
evaporate. 

A mixture of hydrogra and oxygen, or of hydrogen and 
air, may be thus set fire to by a candle ; and when previously 
mixed, a terrific explosion is produced. Persons should there- 
fore be very cautious how they perform experiments with hy- 
drogen, as even skilful diemists have occasionaUy suffered 
severely from accidents of this kind. When a young person 
makes hydrogen for the first time, he is naturally curious, and 
hastens to satisfy himself by seeing that it bums : he applies 
the candle before aU the common air has be«i expellea from 
the apparatus, and the mixture inside being still explosive, 
the flame passes back, and the whole is shattered into pieces 
with the noise and violence of a bombsheU. At the same 
time, therefore, that we would be happy if this article induced 
many of our young readers to satisfy themselves of the com- 
position and decomposition of water by actual experiment, 
yet we trust they wm do so prudently, and with the guidance 
of some older person who has previously seen how chemical 
apparatus are employed. 

If a wide tube of glass be held over the jet of burning hy- 
drogen gas, a very curious result is produced : a powernd 
mu^cal sound is heard, which changes according as the jet is 
moved up and down in the tube. The nearer the fet is to the 
orifice, tne graver, the higher up in the tube it is, the more 
acute, is the sound heard. The cause of this is, that the flame, 
which to Uie eye appears uniform and continuous, is in reatity 
s number of very small explosions of mixed air and gas. 
These succeed one another so rapidly that the intervals of 
darkness whic^ hiitervene are not perceived, and the quantity 
of gas which explodes is too small to produce any audible 
noise ; but on bringing a tube, the air in which is capable 
of vibrating with the same quickness as the tittle explosions 
are produced, Uie air is thrown into vibrations whicn reach 
the ear, and produce the pecutiar musical tone. With a 
selection of gas jets and tubes a variety of notes may be pro- 
duced, so great Uiat a musical insfamment has been constructed 
by their means. 

Hydrogen gas is the lidiitest substance in nature, and it is 
consequently used to fill oaUoons, by which men have been 
carried to a height in the air much exceeding that of the lof- 
tiest mountains. When balloons were first made use of, they 
were of the kind which are now termed fire-baUoons : the bag 
«f the baUoon was open at the bottom, and in the car was a 
furnace, the chimney of which terminated at the aperture of 
the baUoon. The hot air and gases jB^nerated by the burning 
of Ae fiiel in the furnace ascending mto the bag, expeUed the 
hearier cold air, and a sufficient power of rising was thus 
obtained, by the difference between the weight of the heated 
and of the cold air, to enable the balloon to take up a very 
considerable weight. Hydrogen gas being, however, at least 
ten times as tight as the hot air, was much more convenient, 
as it required only a much smaller baUoon ; and the unfortu- 
nate death of the most remarkable experimenter of the fire- 
balloon, Pilatre de Rozier, contributed also very mudi to show 
their great danger, and prevent their being used. 

AltSough many persons had proposed from time'to time to 
ascend by means of baUoons filled with heated or rarified air, 
or with hydrogen gas, it was reserved for the brothers Mont- 

folfier of Lyons to resJize this bold and singular idea. These 
rothers had originally been destined to sdenoe, but on the 
death of an elder brother who had been an extensive paper 
maker at Lyons, they abandoned their former pursuits to oon- 
tinue the manufacture. They made large paper balloons, 
which, whether fiUed with hydrogen gas or heated air, as- 
cended, and one brother ascended to a small height at Lyons. 
Chi introducing their inventicm to the notioe of the pubtio and 
the royal famUy at Paris, the greatest enthusiasm was excited, 
and personages of the highest rank accompanied the adventu- 
rous brothers in their aerial voyages. Pilatre de Rozier, then 
tflrtoWr of tho kbg*e musewn, devoted ImM complotdy to 



the improvement of the new art of the navigation of the air ; 
and aiter having ascended from Versailles firequently* and 
gained a consid^ably greater height than any of his j^edeoes- 
sors, he resolved to cross the British Channel, and pass firam 
France to England m a fire-baUoon. He ascended from a 
viUage about mdf way between Calais and Boulogne, on Sep- 
tember the 16th, 1784, with a gentleman (tf the town as a eon- 
panion ; and having attained a considerable hei^t» was car- 
ried by the favounuile wind over the sea in his proper ooiffse. 
The MtUoon however continuing to rise, got into a omreat of 
air in an opposite direction, and was brought again over the 
land ; at this moment the spectators on shore were horrified 
to observe tiiat the baUoon, half lost in the clouds, was on in, 
and after a moment the car was observed to frll. Theremalu 
of the car and of the unfortunate aeronauts, in whom soaroeiy 
a vestige of human form could be traced, wm« found in a fieM 
on the road to Abbeville ; and a stone bearing the simple in- 
scription of the fate of Pilatre de Rozier and his < 
marks to the present day the' place, close by the 
where the bodies were inhumed. 

The substitution of hj^drogen or of coal gaa for the in^ 
baUoon, has deprived aenal narigation of its greatest dai^ers. 
No good means of steering or tacking a baUoon ban^ng beea 
discovered, the art has not yet fulfiUed the expectations that 
were at first formed of it : the balloon is at the mercy of the 
winds ; and although the voyagers travel in ease and safe^, 
and often with raU-road speed, yet as it cannot be foretold m 
what direction the baUoon must go, voyages in the «ir havs 
been as yet only an exciting and not very dangerous amuse- 
ment. K. 



The Theatre. — I approadi a subject, on which a great 
variety of opinion exists, and that is the theatre. . In its pre- 
sent state tne theatre deserves no encouragement, it is an 
accumulation of immoral influences. It has nourished iirtein- 
perance and all vice. In sayine this, I do not say that the 
amusement is radicaUv, essentiidly evU. I can conoeivift of a 
theatre which woiUd be the noblest of aU ai]$u8emeiits7'SBd 
would take a high rank among the means of reflningtSiirtaste 
and elevating the character of a peo;^.' The deep woes, the 
mighty and terrible passions, and the sublime emotioiis of 
genuine tragedy, are fitted to .thriU us with liuman sympa- 
tnies, with pro&und interest in our nature, with a ocmscioiis- 
ness of what man can do, and dare, and suffer, with an awed 
feeUng of the fearful mysteries of life. The soul of the spec- 
tator IS stirred from its depths, and the lethar^ in vdiicn so 
many tive is roused, at least for a time, to someintenseoess of 
thought and s^isibUity. The drama answers a high purpose 
when it places us in the presence of the most solenm and 
strUdng events of human nistory, and lays bare to us the 
human beart in its most powerful, appalling, glorious woik- 
ings. But how tittle does the theatre accomplish its end! 
How often is it disgraced by monstrous dbtortions of human 
nature, and sliU more disgraced by profkneness, coarseness, 
indeticacy, low wit, such as no woman, worthy of the name, 
can hear without a blush, and no man can take pleasure in 
without self-degradation ! — Dr Chatming on Temperance, 

Consecrated Irish Bells. — Consecrated bells were for- 
merly held in great reverence in Ireland, particularly before 
the tenth century. Cambrensis, in his Welsh Itinerary, says. 
**Both the laity and dergy in Ireland, Scotland, and Wales, 
held in such great veneration portable bells, and staves crook't 
at the top, and covered with gold, sUver, and brass, and aiimlar 
retics of the saints, that they were much more afraid of swear- 
ing falsely by them than by the gospels, because from sons 
hidden and miraculous power wiui whidi they were gifted, 
and the vengeance of the saint, to whom they were particularly 
pleasing, their despisers and transgressors are severdy pm^ 
ished." Miraculous portableWls were very common ; Giral- 
dus speaks of the Campana fugitiva of 0' Toole, chicdEtain of 
Wicldow ; and Colgan relates, that whenever St Patrick's 
portable beU toUed, as a preservative against evU sfHrits and 
magicians, it was heard from the Giants' Causeway to Cape 
Clear, fh>m the WX of Howth to the Western shores of Con- 
nemara. — Hardiman's Irish Minstrelsy, 
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CLONTARF CASTLE. COUNTY OF DUBLIN. 



Tbkbe are few things that afford us a higher pleasure than 
to obserre our metropolis and our proyincial cities and towns, 
despite of adverse circumstances, increasing in the number 
ana splendour of their public buildings, for tney are sure evi- 
dences of the advance of civilization, with its attendant train 
of arts, amongst us, and ^at we are progpressing to Uie rank 
and dignity of a great nation. Yet we confess we enjoy a 
still higher gratification when we see springing up around us 
fi;reat architectural works of another class — ^tnose erected by 
individnals of the aristocracy as residences for themselves and 
those who are to come after them. Such architectural works 
are not merely interesting from the ratifications they afford 
to the feeling of taste, and the epic aignity and beauty which 
they Qontribute to landscape scenery, but nave a higher inte- 
rest as pledges to the nation that those who have erected 
them have a filial attachment to the soil which gave them birth, 
and which supplies them, whether for good or evil, with the 
means of ereatness ; and that they are not disposed to play 
the part of unwise and ungrateful children. To us it httle 
matters what the creed or ^arty of such individuals may be ; 
however thev may err in oi>inions, their feelings are at heart 
as they should be. The aristocrat of large means, who is re- 
ndent mot from necessity but from choice, and who spends a 



portion of his wealth in the adornment of his home, is rarely, if 
ever, a bad landlord. Desiring to see art and nature combine 
to produce the sentiment of beauty in the objecU immediately 
about him, he cannot willingly allow it to be associated with 
the unsightly and discordant emblems of penury and sorrow. 
To be indifi^rent about the presence of such accompaniments 
would be an anomaly in human character, and only an excep- 
tion proving the general rule. It is this class of men that we 
want — men who seek happiness in their legitimate homes, and 
the diffusion of blessings among those to whom it is their duty 
to be protectors — ^lovers of the arts of refined society, not the 
gross and generally illiterate pursuers of field sports, vi^ch, 
by hardening the heart towards the lower animals of crea- 
tion, prepares it for reckless indifference to the wants and 
sufferings of our fellow men. Had we more of such patriots — 
more of such domestic architectural buildings starting into 
existence, evidencine as well their refined tastes and habits as 
the sincerity of the fove they bear their native land, we should 
soon see the face of our country changed, and peace and hap- 
piness smiling around us. We do not, however, indnlffe m 
any feelings of despondence for the future. Very many beao- 
liful sreations of the architectural art have recent^ been 
erected in Ireland, and we have little apprehension that they 
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will net increase in number till onr island shall rival any 
other portion of the empire in the possession of such charac- 
teristic features of civilization and oeauty. Cheered by such 
pleasing anticipations, we shall endeavour to the best of our 
ability to make our readers familiar with the architectural 
styles of the chief residences of our nobility and gentry, as 
Wl a0 with the ffeneral features of the scenery in which they 
are situated ; and, as a commencement, we have selected the 
seat of the Vemons — ^the recently re-erected Castle of Clontarf. 

The name of this locality, which is situated on the northern 
shore of the Bay of Dublin, and about two miles from the 
city, must at least be familiar to most of our readers, beine 
memorable in history as the scene of the most national and 
best contested battle ever fought in Ireland, when in 1014 
the monajrch Brian Boru obtained a decisive victory over the 
united foroes of the Danish and Norwegian invaders of the 
British islands, assisted by the Irish troops of a recreant 
King 0f Ldnster. This name signifies in Ei^lish the lawn or 
recess of the bull, being formed from two Celtic words, cluaiuy 
a lawn or pastoral plain, and tarhh, a bull ; the latter appeUa- 
tion expressing its contiguity to one of Uie two great sand- 
banks of tiie bay, now called the North and South Bulls, from 
the similitude (tf the sounds produced by the breaking of the 
sea upon their shores, to the roar of animals of that denomi- 
nation. 

As it is stated that a church or monasterrwas founded here 
as early as the year 550, it is probable tnat this name is of 
ecclesiastical origin, and that tne site of that ancient church 
is still marked by ^ present parish one from which it was 
derived. But, however this may be, immediately after the 
settlement of the Anglo-Normans, the lands of dontarf and 
Santry, constituting one knight's fee, were granted by Hugh 
de Lacy, Lord of Meath, to one of his followers, named Adun 
de Feipo, or as the name is now written, Phepoe, by whom, as 
is generally supposed, the Castle of Clontarf was erected, and 
its lands created a manor. This manor, as well as its cas- 
tle, appears, however, to have passed very soon after into 
the possession of the Knights Templars, by whom a com- 
manaery of the Order, dependent upon their splendid estab- 
lishment at Kilmainham, was placed here. Upon the sup- 
pression of the Templars, their manor of Clontarf was granted, 
m 131 1» to Richard de tfurgo, Earl of Ulster, the religious 
edifices upon it remaining in the king's hands as a royal house ; 
and in 1326, Roger le Ken had a grant of the premises in Clon- 
tarf, which he mtd heretofore occupied at will, to hold hence- 
forth to him and the heirs of his body. Towards the close of 
the same century, however, in obedience to the Pope's decree 
in reference to me lands of the Templars, the manor passed 
into the possession of the Kniehts Hospitallers of St John of 
' Jerusalem, oa which Clontarf became a preceptory of that 
Order, and a chief seat of the Grand Prior of Kilmainham. 
It seems somewhat probable, however, that the descendants of 
Rog^r le Ken still continued to hold the manor as lessees of the 
Hospitallers till the dissolution of the Order, as, immediately 
previous to that event, on an inquisition taken, the Prior of 
Kilmainham was found seised of the manor, rectory, tithes, 
and altarages of Clontarf, subject, however, to a lease made 
in the year 1538 to Matthew King (a corrupted form per- 
haps of the name Ken) of all the town and lordship, with 
the appurtenances, ana also the pool of Clontarf, and the 
island lying to the west side thereof, and all the said rec- 
tory, tithes, &c to endure for nine years. In this demise 
it was provided that the lessee should repair the manor-house 
and ma^inffiiio a sufficient person to administer all sacraments 
to the parishioners at their proper charges. On the suppres- 
sion of the monastic order in the thirty-secondyear of Henry 
the Eighth, Sir John Rawson, the Prior of Kilmainham — a 
very distinguished man, who had at various periods held the 
office of Treasurer of Ireland— having, with the consent of 
his Chapter under their common seal, surrendered the hospi- 
tal vrith its dependencies into the King's hands, he was cre- 
ated Viscount of Clontarf in 1541, on a representation made 
to his majesty bjr the Lord Deputy, with a pension of five 
htmdred marks, m right of whicn dignity he sat in the parlia- 
ment of that year. 

In the year 1600, the manor, territory, tithes, town, and 
lordships of Clontarf, as enjoyed by the Priors of Kilmam- 
ham, were granted by Queen Elizalieth to Sir Geoifry Fenton, 
who had filled the office of Secretary of State for Ireland ; 
and on his death in 1606 these premises were further assured 
to his son Sir WHSam, who had a confirmation of this manor 
ia 1697, uftder the G9iiuiii99ioii for the remedy of ^efeotire 



titles. Yet it appears that very sh<Mrtly afterwards, the manor, 
however acquircMl, was again m the possession of a member of 
the King family ; fbr, on the breaking out of the rebellion of 
1641, the town, manor-house, &c. of Clontarf, then the pro- 
perty of Mr Gewge King, were burnt by Sir Charles Coote 
as a punishment for the supposed participation of that gentle- 
man m a plunder made of a cargo from a vessel v^iioh lay 
there, by Luke Netterville and his adherents. King was shortly 
afterwards attainted, a reward of £400 offered for his head; 
and his estates, comprising this manor, Hollybrook, and the 
island of Clontarf, containing, as stated, 961 acres statute 
measure, were bestowed by Cromwell on Captain John Bake- 
well, who afterwards sold the estate to John Vernon, a scion 
of the neble Norman family of the De Vemons, and from whose 
brother the present proprietor descends. 

In 1660, Colonel Edward Vernon, the son of John Vernon, 
passed patent for this manor in fee, together with all anchor, 
ages, fisheries, creeks, sands and sea-shores, vnrecks of the 
sea, &C. ; which right was saved in subsequent acts ofparlia- 
ment, and still remains to his successors. And in 16/5, the 
king further enlarged the jurisdictions, tenures, and courts of 
this manor, with a grant of royalties (ro^al mines excepted], 
power to empark tm*ee hundred acres, with fVee warrm, pri- 
vilege of holding two fairs, one on the 10th of April and the 
other on the 16& of October, with customs, &c These fiurs 
have, however, been long discontinued. 

We have thus brieflv traced the or^in, and sncoessioB of 
proprietors of this castle and manor, as immediately connected 
with the subject of our prefixed illustration ; but our linuts 
vrill not allow us to touch on the general history of the loca- 
lity on the present occasion* 

Of the original castle erected here in the twelfth century, a 
square tower, connected with additions of the sixteenth and 
subsequent centuries, was preserved as a residence for tlie pro- 
prietors of the manor till the year 1835^ when the present 
noble structure was commenced from the designs ana under 
the snperintendenoe of the late William Morrison, Esq., the 
most eminent and accomplished architect whom Ireland has pos- 
sessed within the present oentur j. With the good feelings as 
well as refined taste for which this admirable artist was so <£s- 
tinguished, his first desure in the re-edification of this castle was 
to preserve as far as possible the original building ; and while 
he mcreased their extent in the necessary additions to them, 
to preserve and restore them as mudi as possible to what 
might be supposed to have been thdr original state. But it 
was found impracticable to do so. The foundations wM*e fonnd 
to have sunk, and a nearly total re-erection was therefore ne- 
cessary ; yet, in the new edifice, attending to the historical 
associations connected with a spot so interesting, he so de- 
signed it as to exhibit with historical accuracy what might 
be supposed to have been the forms and features of the ancient 
buildmgs, and thus make it a^^onsistent commentary on and 
illustration of the past history of its locality. 

With these remarks, which were necessary to insure a just 
appreciation of the intention of the architect in the diversified 
character which he has given to this architectural composition, 
we may describe it generally as a structure in its character 
partly military, partly domestic, and to a certain extent ecde- 
siasticaL Its grand feature is a tower in the Norman style of 
the twelfth century, which ascends to the height of seventy 
feet, or with a smaller tower whidii is placed b^ind it, eighty 
feet: it has turrets at its ane^les, and its windows as weU 
as its interior are enriched witn decorations in harmony with 
its architectural style. Connected with this tower, and placed 
on its west side, is the principal portion of the domestic onild- 
ings, which present the purest specimen, perhaps, of Tudor 
architecture to be found in Ireland. The entrance to this 
range is placed beneath a small but lofty tower, beneath 
which a vestibule leads into a spacious and lofty hall, fifty- 
one feet by twenty, which presents much the appearance of 
a Gothic church, the walls being panelled, and painted to 
imitate dark oak. This hall is floored with Irish oak poHshed, 
and its roof is supported by principals springing from richly 
ornamented corbels, or pendants — ^its beauty bemg modi in- 
creased by gilded bosses with which it is studded, and which, 
sparkling among the dark tracery, have a singularly rich effect. 
The cornice is also richly ornamented, and presents at inter- 
vals similar gilded bosses. But the imposing feature of tWs 
great chamber is a magnificent staircase of oak, placed at its 
eastern end, which leads, by two return flights, to a gzJSeej 
crossing the hall, and comnranicating with the principal be^ 
cfaambmi and wfaidi would serve for an orchestra on oociiilgBt 
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of festivity. At the other end of the hall are doors leading 
into the drawing-room, dancing-room, and library ; and in the 
centre of this end is placed a beautiinl chinmey-pieoe of black 
marble, surrounded oy a canopy of carved oak, the enrich- 
ments of which are in that pectmar style which characterises 
the ornaments of Tudor architecture, containing the single 
mnd double rose, stars, and other badges of that period. The 
hall is lighted by five stdned elass windows of an ecclesi- 
mstical character, and level wim the gallery; and on these 
windows are blazoned the arms of the families with whom the 
Vemons have intermarried, comprising; some of the highest of 
the English and Irish nobility. Of the external architecture 
of this portion of the building some correct notion may be 
formed from our illustration, which exhibits the style of the 
gables and oriel or bay windows which are placed bioth on its 
southern and western rides ; and we may justly i4f»ply to the 
-whole of this rang^ the description given by Chaucer in his 
imaginary palace of ** pleasaunt regarde :** 

** The chamberis and parlers of a sorte. 
With bay windows goodlie as may be thought, 
The galleries right wele y wrought, 
As for dauncinge and otherwise disporte." 

Branching from the northern and eastern sides of the great 
tower, extensive ranges of building contain the servants' 
apartments, and an extensive suite of inferior bed-rooms, and 
the tower itself contains a study, and above it a nursery, over 
whidi, again, a leaded platform with parapets commanos most 
extensive and diversified prospects of the surrounding country. 

The ^recedine description will, we fear, convey but an im- 
perfect idea of me plan of this interesting structure, nor will 
our illustration, which only g^ives a representation of its south- 
em front, rive more than a general idea of the architectural 
<diaracter of a buildinp^, the great merit of which, next to the 
beauty and chronological accuracy of its details, consists in 
the number of picturesque points of view which it affords, 
from the irregularity of its plan and the variety of its outlines. 

We shall only add a few words in respect to its locality. 

The Castle of Ckmtarf is situated in a district rich in pas- 
toral beauty, and at the head or northern extremity of the 
village of the same name, which consists of a single but wide 
street composed of houses of a respectable class, and extending 
from it in a right line to the sea. It is surrounded by forest 
tre^ of great age and grandeur, through which by vistas are 
obtained views of the Day and the mountain scenery of the 
southern shore. 

Upon the whole, we may truly say of tMs structure that its 
beauty is no less striking than its moderate size and preten- 
sion are in happy proportion to the rank and means of its owner ; 
nor is it a lesser merit, that — ^unlike too man^ of the lordly 
residences in Irdand — ^the close propinquity^ of its situation to 
the village of which he is lord, is diaractensticidly expressive 
of the confidence and kindly familiarity which should ever 
exist between the proprietor and the community holding under 
him. Nor is it again a lesser merit, that — unlike most of the 
mansion-houses to which we have alluded — ^it is not enclosed by 
churlish and prison-like walls of stone, excluding it from the 
public eye, and indicating but too truly the cold and heart- 
Jess selfishness of their owners, which would not allow to the 
many even the passing enjoyment of a glimpse of the g^ran- 
denr and beauty which they claim as their own. P. 



A Wooden Glass Goblet. — The first night of the 
" Stratford Jubilee'* m Dublin, Robert Mahon had to sing 
the song of the ** Mulberry Tree,** the music composed by C. 
Dibdin senior, the words of which begin with 

" Behold, this fair goblet was carved from the tree 
Which, oh ! my sweet Shakspeare, was planted by thee." 
He walked on, and began the song, boldii^ out in his hand a 
fine cut-glass mmoier. The other performers, who were also 
on, looked at him and bis £ur gkui goblet ** carved from a 
tree" with wonder. The audience took the absurdity, and 
mudi mirth and loud hisring followed. The play over, 
Mahon had the foUy to insist upon it he was right: ** 'Tis 
true," he said, ** the property-man did stand at the wing with 
a wooden cup in his hand, which he wanted to thrust into 
mine ; but could I appear before the audience with such a 
rascally vulgar wooden mether ? — no ; I insisted he should 
that instant go and fetch me an elegant glass rummer, and 



CUTTING OLD FRIENDS. 
One of the most difficult things a person has to do, who is 
getting ahead of the friends of his earlier and less prosperous 
years m the race of fortune, is to rid himself of these mends 
— ^to get quit of persons whose want of success in the world 
renders them no longer fit associates. The thiiur is not 
easily done, for you have to maint.ain i^pearances. x ou have 
to repel them gradually and gently, and in such a manner as 
to be able to d^ them to lay any particular act of rudeness^ 
an^ positive act of repulsion, to your charge. To manage the 
thmg adroitly, therefore, requires some genius and a good 
deal of tact. 

The difficulty of accomplishing this great manoeuvre in a 
prosperous career, is much increued by tne circumstanoe that 
as you advance your ancient cronies throng the thicker and 
closer around you. They in fact cling and cluster about you 
like so many bees, and with impertinent looks office seek to 
express then: satisfaction with your prosperitjr. 

Now, it is a most desirable thinf to get qmt of these gen- 
try — to have them brushed off. But it would be rufle to do 
this with the fly-flap and the strong hand. Tou must get rid 
of them by more tact and management. And after you have 
pfot rid of them, that is, driven Uiem from personal contact as 
It were, you have to continue to kera them at a proper dis- 
tance. No easy matter this, for somehow or other the obtuse 
creatures, your poor former acquaintance, will not see, what 
you see very distmotly, that you are now quite a siq>erior sort 
of person to them, and that they are no l<mger fit toberanked 
amongst your friends. Thb the perverse, dull-witted fellows 
will not see. And, more provoking still, no degree <^ ad* 
vancement in the world on your part, no acquisition of wealth, 
win induce one of them, whatever you yourself may think to 
the contrary, to contemplate you with a whit more respect 
than they did when you were one of themselves. They insist on 
considenng you merely as having been more fortwute than 
themselves — not a bit better or a bit cleverer. 

Let us remark here, that the successful in the world are 
stout deniers of the doctrine of chances. They maintain that 
there is no such a thing as luck ; while the unsuccessful, again, 
are firm beHevers in we doctrine, and inrist on it that not 
only is there such a thing as luck, but that luck is ev^ thlnf • 
The successful man's vanity prompts him to attribute his 
prosperity solely to his talents and merit — ^the unsuccessM 
man s seUT-love to dc^ that the want of these qualities has 
been his hindrance. Bfence the conflicting^ opinions of the two 
on this curious subject Then, where hes the truth ? We 
suspect between. 

From a good deal of experience fai ihe science of ** cutting" 
under the circumstances alluded to in this paper — ^we shall not 
say whether as cutters or cuttees — ^we have flattered ourselves 
that we could threw out a few hints that might be found usefcd 
to g^tlemen who are getting on in the world, and who are 
desirous of ridding themselves of thefr earlier and poorer 
friends. Under fMs supposition we offer the few following 
remarks: — 

For some time after you have started on the prosperous 
career on which yon have ludcUy fallen, continue to smile and 
bow towards your old friends as formerly ; and when you 
meet them accidentally (let this be, howevw, as seldom as you 
possibly can), shake hands with them as eonfially as ever. 
You may even venture to remark, aooompanying such remark 
with an expression of regret, that they are prodigious stran- 
gers now. But this is not quite safe ground, and we by no 
means advise its general aaoption. Conducting yourself in 
this way, your old friends will never suspect that there is al- 
ready a chanee working at your heart — a secret operation as 
yet known only to yourself. 

By and bye, throw the least, the very least thing of distance 
into your greeting : let your smile be apparently as cordial as 
formerly, but let there now be a sHgnt expression of the 
slightest degpree possible of coolness, of an indefinable some- 
thmg or other in your general manner of a repulsive charac- 
ter : take care, however, that it be indefinable— that it be of 
a description that cannot be named. 

This new feature in your bearing will probably startle the 
more shrewd and observant of your former friends : but never 
mind that — ^it is precisely the impression yon desire to make. 
It is even possible that some of them may express by their 
manner towards yov a feeling of irritation at ytmr new mode 
of treating them. Meet it oy an expression of surprise at 
their oon^ct, »nd by toore^sed oool q es i . Tkr« Is ik>w good 
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ground for a quarrel — not open hostilitj, of course, but the 
warfere of distant looks ana haughty salutations. Improre 
it to the utmost, and wonder what the fellows mean. 

Obserre that the whole of this nice process of dissolving 
former associations is carried on without one angry or o£fen- 
sire word being said on either side — ^without uie sliehtest 
approach to an overt act of hostility ; you, particularly, being as 
bland as ever. The whole is effected by look and manner alone. 

To the gentleman who is rising in the world there are few 
things more offensive than the familiarity of old acquaintance- 
ship when presented in the shape of notes and letters. Your 
ola friends, still obstinately overlooking your advancement 
in the world, will in all probability continue to write to you 
when they have occasion to do so, in the free-and-easy way of 
former days. They will even sometimes so far foreet them- 
sdves and you as to address you in a locular strain. This 
must be instantly put down. Do it by bnef and grave replies ; 
take no notice of their jokes, and never attempt an approach 
to one in return. This in time will cure them : if not, you 
must have recourse to stronger measures. You must eitner 
not answer at all, or administer some decided dampers. 

Should any of your former friends seek your patronage — a 
very probable case — ^take an earljr opportunity, while doing 
him some trifling service, of letting nim feel sensibly your 
rdative positions, all 'the while, however, exhibiting towards 
him the most friendly dispositions. But let him ever and 
anon feel the bit gently — let him feel that he has got somebody 
on his back. Begin as soon as possible to lecture him in a 
gentle way — all ror his own good of course. Your character 
of patron gives you a right to do this ; and under this guise 
▼on can say the most cutting things to him without affording 
him the sUghtest ground for complaint. Under this g^se you 
can address the most insulting langfuage to him, and defy him 
to take it amiss. If he should, however, you can without any 
difficulty prove him to be one of the most ungrateful monsters 
that ever lived. You were doing all you could for him, and 
when you ventured to advise him — havmg nothing but his own 
rood at heart — he chose to take offence at you, and to resent 
uie friendly advice you gave him. Such an ungrateful dog ! 

As few men can stand such treatment as that above alluded 
to long, we can venture to promise you that by a steady course 
of proceeding in the way we have pointed out, you will soon 
dear your hands of your old friends. O. 

THE DIVORCED,' 

▲ TRANSLATION FROM THE MOLDAVIAN. 
** All ! what a filial gift from Heavm U a uw sentltive heart !"— Roumiau. 
What is that yonder shimmering so? 
Can it be swans? Can it be snow ? 
IT it were swans they would move, I trow. 
If it were snow it had melted ere now. 
No : it is Ibrahim Aga's tent — 
There Uet the warrior, wounded and spent. 
Mother and sisters tend him there 
Night and mom with busiest care ; 
His wif^ alone — through shame or grief.. 
Stays away fr^m the suffering Chief. 
Wherefore, as soon as his illness was gone, 
Wrote he thus to the Sensitive One — 
*' Go thy way firom my house and hearth, 
And bide with the mother that gave thee birth." 
Sad was Ayoob at the sudden word ! 
It pierced her tender heart like a sword. 
Hark ! the sound of a charger's tramp — 
Ibrahim, then, is come from the camp ! 
So she fancies, and, in her despair^ 
Thinks she will scale the turret-stair, 
And dash herself down from the castle-wall, 
When, lo ! her two little daughters call — 
" It isn't our father, mother dear ! 
This is our uncle, Djaffar-al-Meer." 
Taming around, the weeping mother 
Flings her arms about her brother — 
** O^ brother 1 that this black day should arrive ! 
Oh, how can I leave these helpless five ?" 
But, cold and wordless, as one who has yet 
To study Compassion, or feel Remorse, 
The hrother draws forth, all shiningly set 
In silk and gold, the Brief of Divorce, 

* Tb« faiddanuot thic narrative are (bonded on foct- 



And sternly he states the Law's command — 

That again she return to her kindred and land. 

Free once more to dbpose of her hand. 

The mother's heart felt breaking, for now 

All hope was buried ; — she oould not speak — 

She Idssed her two little boys on the brow. 

And her two little girls she kissed on the dieek. 

While the babe in uie cradle — unconscious child! — 

Held out its diminutive arms, and smiled I 

The iron Djaffar would wait no more — 

His barb was pawing the earth at the door : 

*' Up, woman ! ' he cried — and they gaHoped away. 

And reached their home by the close of day. 

But there not long she pined alone. 

For, barely a woml was over and gone 

When many a suitor came to sue ; 

K^itaas, Beys, and Agas too. 

Came to see her and staid to woo. 

And Djaffar saw that the richest of all 

Was the noble Khadi of NourjahauL 

Afresh for sorrow were hourly shed 

The bitter tears of the mourner then : 

** I pray thee, brother," she sadly said, 

'* Give me not in marriage agen I 

My broken heart would cease to beat 

Should I and the children chance to meet." 

But Djaffar was ever the Man of Steel — 

The morrow, he vowed, should see her a wife ! 

" Then, hear me, brother I — ^thy sister's life 

Hangs upon this her last appeu I 

Write to the Khadi thus, 1 entreat — 

* Health from Ayoob to her lordly lover ! 
' Send, she prays thee, a veil to cover 

* Her sorrowful ^^nre from head to feet, 
' Lest, while passmg the Aga's door, 

* Her children greet her as heretofore.* " 
The letter was sent, and the veil came home ; 

And by noon on the morrow the bride was arrayed ; 

And a gorgeous train and oavalcade 

Set out for the Rhadi's palace-dome. 

They journeyed till sunset purpled the sky, 

Andrew, alas ! her trial is nigh— 

Her trial is nigh, her bosom is swelling ; 

They come within sight of Ibrahim's (hreliing — 

They near the gates—ah, well-a-day ! 

Her children cannot mistake their mother — 

** Mamma ! Mamma ! ah, don't go away !" 

They cry, and their voices drown one another. 

That mother groaned in her wretchedness ! 

** Live long 1" she said, ** my Lord and Master ! 

Mayest thou ever defy Disaster I 

May thy shadow never be less I 

Bid, I implore thee, the cavalcade wait 

A moment in front of the Aga's gate. 

While I go into the house, wad l^ve 

Some gins with my little ones, lest they grieve." 

Silently then, like a ghost from the tombs. 

She enters once more the remembered rooms. 

Gives to her sons little gold-laced boots. 

Gives to her daughters Uttle ki^K>ots,* 

And leaves with the babe in the cradle-bed 

Some toys and a basket of sugar-bread. 

Now, the desolate father was standing apart. 

And he marked that she neither spake nor sighed. 

And Agony wrung his manly heart — 

" Come, come to me, hither, my children !" he cried. 

For I see that your mother's bosom is grown 

Colder and harder than marble stone." 

But, as soon as Avoob heard Ibrahim speak, 

And saw her chilm^n turning away. 

She fell on the floor without a shriek. 

And without a stir on the floor she lay ; 

And the funeral-wailers of Islambol 

Were chanting ere night the hymn for her sonl.f 

BL 
• Cloaki. 
t The popular noUon that the Mohammcdaos deny immortally to tie 

louU of women if altofether a mistake, ai wilt be apparent to sny ent wis 

takes the trouble of tooUng through the Korea. 
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OROHOO, THE FAIRY MAN, 
▲ EBJcnascsNCX or comnauoht. 
Wbrb we to bdi«ve the chronicles <^ our grmdmothen , Ire- 
land «t one period was held in fee-simple by witches, warlocks, 
white ladies, fairies, and leprahanns ; the earth, the air, and 
the akj, were peopled by them ; erery cmmbling and desolate 
eabinonthe sterile moor or common was tenanted by a witch; 
wfailo the margins of onr beantiftil loughs, the bosoms of our 
silent and sequestered glens, the recesses of our romantic 
BoantaiB Talleys, the echoing walls of erery mouldering edi- 
fice, and the mystic circle of each rude hlll-forth, were the cho- 
sen habitations of unearthly beings. 

Nor was this belief held by the uneducated alone ; many 
wiio moTod in respectable situations in society were infected 
by it ; and otherwise sensible and well-informed people on this 
head were deaf to the voice of reason and the dictates of com- 
mon sense, and would as soon doubt the truth of Holy Writ 
as the existence of supernatural agency ; and so interwoven 
was the superstition in the social system, that no event could 
happen poor mortality firom the cradle to the grave, in which 
the good people were not implicated for good or evil. Did the 
head or a member of a leading fan^y die, the wail of the ban- 
shee was sure to be heard in the twilight. Was a favourite 
child smitten with disease, the beautiful, the beloved one was 
believed to be changed for a squalling, ravenous, and decrepid 
starveling. Did your cattle |^e, or was your dairy not pro- 
ductive, your cows were either elf-shot or bewitched. Was 
the wife of your bosom snatched away in her bloom, in the 
most interesting though dangerous moment of her earistenoe, 
the fairies were whispered to be the authors of your misfor- 
tune — to have spirited her off, and to have left in her stead a 
wooden substitute. 

Well do Iremember the thrill of fear, mingled with a degree 
of pleasurable awe, with which I listened some forty years 
since to the narratives of a venerable aunt, who was lingering 
ovt the evening of her existence at my father's fireside — her 
only occupation being, rocking the cradle and keeping the 
youngsters from mottling their shins. She was an experienced 
dame, and withal pious, but would as soon doubt her own 
identity as that of witches and Juries, and her memory was 
wen stored with instances of their intarferenoe. These I then 
believed most implicitiy, particularly as in many of them *' the 
family " was concerned. She could relate how her grandfather 
one morning detected a hare in the act of milking one of his 
cows, wUdi he fired at and wounded, and on tracking the 
blood, discovered it to flow from the thigh of an old crone who 
inhabited a neighbouring hoveL She also could tell how an 
elder brother had surprised a leprahaun in the act of making 
shoes for the gentie people — oould describe his dress minutely, 
and how he mtd escapea captivity by making a feint with his 
awl at my uncle's eve, and causing him to wink when in the 
very act of seising him, and thereby marred hb fortune. She 
also knew a child which was taken firom its mother's arms at 
night, but luckily was missed before he could be oonveyed 
through the key-hole, and on the outcry of the bereaved 
parent, was dropped '* with a whack" on the floor uninjured. 
It never occurred to her that probably the child had rolled out 
of the bed acoidentallv. There was another tale often related 
by her, which it would be worse than heresy to doubt, as she 
knew the parties intimately. 

An honest man named John M'Kinstrey, who resided near 
Bbiheraveely, in the county Monaghan, was once compelled 
to leave his warm bed in ** the witching time of night,' on a 
certain Dressing occaskm, and ride post-haste for a worthy 
dame wnose assistance was indispensable. While returning 
with the ** howdy" safely stowed on an ample pillion behind, 
he beard the strokes of an axe reverberatii^ through a neigh- 
booring wood, and voices in oonversation. Curiosity prompted 
him to draw upand listen, when he distinctiy heard the ques- 
tion asked, ** What are you dobg to-night?" and to his dis- 



may the answer was responded, '* I'm making a wife for Jack 
M*kinstrey." ** Faitii,'^ said Jack, *< you'll make no wife for 
me, my man — 111 do very well with the one I have ;" and giving 
his ^^ood beast the spur, r^ardless of the neck, bones, or outcry 
of his freight, he never drew rein until he had his better half 
clasped in his arms, -whsm he held her in a death's-g^ until 
the crisis was over, and thus baulked the fairies. 

Thus was the whole system of society pervaded by the idea 
of supernatural influence ; and the consequence was an undo-* 
finable dread and fear, hanging like the sword of Damocles 
over the heads of all, and embittering existence. 'Tis true 
the evil was onl^jr imaginary, but not on that account the less 
hurtful ; for, b^ng a mentid malady, it vras the more difficult 
to be counteracted or eradicated, and often led to real anxiety 
and distress, as in the case of M'Kinstrey, whose ideas being 
full of witchcraft and fairy freaks, never reflected that the 
noise and voices he had heard might be a practical joke of 
some of his neighbours, and in consequence su£Eered all the 
suspense and trouble incident to real danger. 

But the diffusion of useful knowledge and the dissemination 
of sound education among all classes, has latterly effSected a 
mighty diange in the intelleotual powers of the people. Such 
reveries as those referred to, though sometimes used to " adorn 
a tale," are now unheeded; and there are few indeed who 
would harbour for a moment in sincerity the absurd idea of 
evil agency. There may be, 'tis true, some exceptions — a 
fisw old women may be still haunted by the sprites of other 
days, and in some remote districts a belief in witchcraft oer- 
tainly prevails, ingrafted by early pr^udioes, and fostered 
and kept alive by the practices of knaves, who profoss to avert 
the effects by counter-charms, and live, like many others, on 
the oreduli^ of the public ; but, generally speaking, the 
thing is defunct— gone to the moles and the bats. 

But there is an exception* In several districts in Ireland, 
in Oonnaught espedaUy, an idea is very prevalent that it 
is in the power of evil-disposed persons to deprive their 
neighbours of their milk or nutter. This is said to be done 
in various ways, the most usual being the use of a corpse 
handi, which is kept shrivelled and dried to stir the milk and. 
rather the batter. Another plan is to follow the cows on a 
May morning, and gather the soil which drops from between 
theur doots. ^ Another, by collecting the froth which forms 
on a stream nmning through their pasture, and milkms your 
own cow on it. Indeed, the means used are representea to be 
so simple, that the very absurdity of the matter is its own 
refutation. 

Yet it %9 believed in, and Uiat firmly; and in order to prove 
that sudh is ^e case, and also expose the trickery and leger- 
domain by which some knaves succeed in throwing dust iu 
the eyes of the natives, I will relate an occurrence in whioh I 
was ooncemed ; and to open the matter fully in all its ramifi- 
cations, windings, and train of circumstantials, I trust I will 
be jmrdoned if lenter into arather minute detail, the rather as 
I confess I was for a short time myself almost inclined to cre- 
dit its existence in short, believed myself the dupe of a fairy 



Some time since I resided in the neighbourhood of the 
«( plains of Boyle," a celebrated pasture country, and was the 
possessor of a oow whose milk and butter were plentiful in 
quantity and exodlent in quality, and materially contributed 
to the ccMnfbrts of n^ family. She was a beautiful and a 
gentle creature; and I flattered mysdf that in her I possessed 
Uie foundress of a numerous herd, and the germ of a profitabb 
and extensive dairy. 

As before observed, the idea was very prevalent there that 
it was in the power of evil-disposed persons to deprive you of 
your milk and outter, and I heard many complaints of the kind ; 
the general voice fastened the imputation on a woman idbo 
lived in the ridnity, who was locally termed ** the Hawk," and 
certainly the fire of her eye and the sharpness of her beak 
iustified the appellation : she was a comely middle-aged person, 
m rather easy curoumstanoes, her husband being a sinall farmer ; 
but he lay under the suspicion of being oonoemed in a murder 
some time before. She was a reput^ witch, and the entire, 
family were disliked and avoided. 

One morning in the month of January, I was informed that 
a woman had come into my kitchen, who occupied herself in 
watching the motions of the family, without stating her busi- 
ness. On going down, I found her well dressed and well 
looking, but with a very sinister cast of countenanoe. On 
asking if she wanted me, she said she had heard I was in want 
of some geese, and that she had a fow to dispose of. " How 
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ouuiv ?" said L *' A goase and a gander,'* she repliML ** How 
much do you want for them ?" *' Seren-and^sixpttnee." 
** 8even-aaa-8txpenoe !" I exclaimed in surprise, as tlie usual 
prioe then was firom one shilling to one-and^sixpenoe each. 
'* Why, hew many haye you?*' as I really thought 1 had made 
a mistaJce in the number. " A goose and a ranider," said she. 
'* And do you suppose me to be a goose to ^ye sueh a price as 
that?" said I. ** Oh V* said she, *' they are good geese, and 
only I wish to serve you, I would not ofFer them at all." 
'* Indeed ! I am much obliged by your good wishes," said I ; 
** but a3 I tMnk you want to impose upon me, you must take 
your geese to another market, for I wiH not have them at any 
price, and the sooner you take yourself off ^e better." She 
got highly offended, muttered somsjthing about my being sorry 
for rerusing them, and went away in high dudgeon ; and after 
she was gone, I found it was *< the Hawk" who had &youred 
ae with the yisit. 

On the same morning, a gang of strollers, consisting of tin- 
kers, chimney-sweeps, a brace or two of beggars, and a piper, 
had pit^ied their tent on the road side, a short distance from my 
rvsktenee ; the members of the party had distributed themselyes 
orrer the surrounding district in pursuit of their yarious ayoca- 
lions ; it also happ^ed to be chuming-day, and my wife hay- 
ing set her yessds in order, was prooeemng with her lacteal 
operations ftiyourably — ^the milk had craokeSi, the butter was 
expected — ^when the sound of music was heard ; the piper attached 
to the party had come to giye us a specimen orhis skill ; he 
favoured us with a few (>mnaught planxties, was duly re- 
warded, and departed. Shortly aft^ ne was gone, two buxom 
baggages, brown and bare-lecged, with cans in their hands, 
kerckim on their heads, and huge massive ring^ on their fin- 
gars, came and demanded an alms. They were told there was 
nothing then ready, on which one of them asked a drink. ** I 
have nothing to offer you but water," said my wife, " until 
the ohuming's done." "Well, water itself,'*^ said she; on 
getting which, she took a sup or two, put the remainder in 
her can, and went off; and, strange as it may seem, my butter 
went too. And from that day in January until May eve fol- 
lowing, not a morsel had we from our beautiful Brownie. 

As Idid not put any faith in witchcraft, I was willing to at- 
tribute this to some natural cause affecting the cow, though the 
milk showed ne perceptible change in either (quantity or quality ; 
neither did she exhibit any symptoms of ailment or disordt^, 
except that she began to cast her hair. She was well sup- 
plied with good fodder, comfortably lodged, and well attended, 
and every possible care taken of the milk, but all to no pur- 
pose ; the butter was not forthcoming ; and for my increduHty 
I was laughed at by my neighbours. ** Your cow is bewitched, 
cried they; **and you may as well throw chaff against the 
wind, as think you will get your butter back, till you get the 
oharm." Some saki *< the Hawk" had it, eome that the gipsy 
took it away in her can, and others that it f<^lowed the piper. 
Be that asn may, Ihad to eat mybreadbutteriess,and mod 
over my loss, without even the comfort of eommon condolence. 

Various were the countar-oharms reooamiended for my 
adoption. ** Send for Fraser the Scotchman from beyond the 
Lough,'* said one; "he fears neither man nor ficndf, and he 
wil surely get it." " Send for « the Hawk,' and dip a bit off 
her ear,*' said another. " Let them keep their mouths foil of 
water, and never speak while they are chunning," said a third. 
In short, I found tnere were as many ways of getting it back, 
as there were of losing it — all equally simple^ and probably as 
efieaeiout. 

Thus matters continued until the early part of the month 
of April, when one morning a man called, who cbslred to see 
me. I found him a lig^t, active, 'cute-looking fellow, low in 
stature and spare in habit, but sinewy, well set and well 
knit, and regularly smoke-dried. He was pretty well dad in 
frieze, cord l^ eeches, and yam stockings and pumps ; his 
oaubeen on one side, a cutty m his mouth, and a certun jannti- 
ness in his air, and crafty audacity hi his bok, which seemed 
to say, " l*d have you to know I'm a clever fellow." 

«♦ So," said he at once without preamble^ " «> joo've lost 
your butter." 

" Ye3," said I, " 'tis certainly gone." 

" WeU, if you Bke, I'll get it for you. My name is Ofco- 
soo (O'Hara); I live at Sliev Bawn^the people call me the 
Fairy man— I can find things that's stolel.and I ke^ the 
gtHTvailff.*' 

• Indeed V sM I : « why, you must be « clorer feOow : but 
ftn ya« get my butter?" 

f)(9t»flo«bt.ofit,** HlAh^ '<)flt|sU(tb»miitr7." 



I had heard of the garvaUy before, which was desoribed as 
** a crooked thing like the handle of an tunbrella, covered vrith 
green baize." It was formerly in mudi repute for swearing 
on ; " and a terrible ^ling it was, for if you swore falsely ana 
it round your neck, your mouth woula turn to the back of 
your heaa, or you'd get such a throttling as you'd never get 
the better of." It hM. latterly, however, lost much of its xtt- 
tue, or rather of its fame, by an unbelieving vagabond yoking 
it on and swearing to a manifest falsehood, without sulforiag 
any visible inconvenience. But to return to Orohoo. 

He made no stipulation ; but requiring a deep plate, some 
water and salt, with a little of the cow's milk, he commenced 
by desiring my wife and me to stand forward. He then asked 
our names, if I was the owner of the cow, how long I had had 
her, if that woman was my wife, when we had lost our butter, 
and if we suspected any person for taking it. To these que- 
ries I answered as was necessary ; but to the last I repMed, 
I did not bdieve in witchoraft 

** Don't you believe in feiries ?" he asked. 

" Scarcely," swd L 

" No matter," said he; " maybe before I'm done you vrill 
believe in them." 

B» then in a very solemn manner poured some water into 
the plate at three several times, thus — " In the name of the 
Father," a drop ; " in the name of the Son," ditto ;^" in the 
name of the Holy Ghost," ditto. He added the miUc in the 
same manner, and then sprinkled in the salt, using the same 
formula. He now stirred round the mixturo three timee with 
his finger, repeating the words as before, and desired us to 
do the same. To this I demurred, for I did not wish to evince 
any faith in the proceeding, b^ taking an active part ; but he 
combated my scruples by askmg " was it not done in a good 
name ?" Certainly for so far I saw nothing very objectionable^ 
and my wife feeling no scruple on the subject, at their joint 
persuasion I did as directed. 

He next made the sign of the cross over the plate vrith his 
hands, and, waving them over his head, cut several curious 
figures in the air, at the same time muttering an unintelligible 
jargon I could not understand, but which, as I cK>uld caU^ a 
sound or syllable, bore a dose affinity to what is called bog 
Latin. Gradually he became much excited ; he raved like a 
demon, stamped with his feet, and threatened with his fists: 
now his tones wero those of supplication or entreaty, anon of 
abjuration or command ; while nis eye seemed fixed upon and 
to follow the motions of some to us invisible being, witn which 
he appeared to hold converse. Suddenly he gave an unearthly 
scream, as if in an agony of terror and perturbation, and, 
holdmg up his hands as in the act of warding off a threatened 
danger, he retreated backwards round the room, pursued, as 
it seemed, by an implacable enemy. Gradually he regained 
the spot he mid left, turned himself to the four cardinal points, 
making the sign of the cross at each turn, dipped his finp^ers 
in the mixture, devoutly blessed himself, anomting his iore- 
head, shoulders, and breast, regained his self-possession, 
raised his hands and eyes in an attitude of fervent thankful- 
ness to heaven, wiped the perspiration which ftfofusely streamed 
from his brow with the cuff of his coat, gradually recovered 
his breath, sad from a state of the greatest possible excite- 
ment became calm and collected. 

Now, this was all acting, to be sure, but it was inimitably 
done, and I confess, even armed as I was with unbeKef, it 
made a very powerfol improssion on me. I acknowledge i 
did not feel at all comfortable. I did not like the idea of l:^g 
in the same room with the evil one, who to all appearance 
was chasing my friend the conjuror round and round it. I 
felt an indescribable sensation of dread creeping oyer me, and, 
if I mistake not, thero were a few drops of perspiration on my 
brow ; and my hair, of which I have not a superabundance, to 
my apprehension began to get stiff and wiry. My wife, too^ 
(wng closely to my side for protection, and the agitation of 
her mind was evident by the audible action of her heart, 
which in that case beat only responsive to my own. 

Havhig taken hreath, he asked for aribbon, which he passed 
over las forehead and round his head, and, brtoging tira ends 
in Aront, knotted it over his nose ; then twining it round his 
fingers in the manner childron call a oat's cradle, he knelt 
down and peered through it attentively into the mixture, 
which I imagined at the raomoit fenrmented and sent up a blue 
vapour. After garing a few seconds in this manner, 

" Aha !" said he, " she is not hit off that has your butter ; 
bring me a lighted oandle,'* which on being brought he plaoed 
inth^plMf. ""Now,** siMH ^^l^o^^y^T^lt^^^o^t^^ 
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as I do, and say as I say, and well have her here directly." 

" No," said I decidedly, « we wUl not." 

I thought we had gone hr enough, and was convinced that 
if what we were engaged in was not an tmholy act, it was at 
least a piece of gross deception, and I would not countenance 
it by any further participation. 

" Why," exclaimed he, " don't you want to get your butter?" 

*• Yes," said I, " I would like to have my butter, but I 
don't choose to resort to a charm to obtahi it." 

" No doubt this is a charm," said he, ** but it is done fai a 
good name ; and I have done it before for as good as ever you 



" 80 much the worse," I replied ; " that holy name should 
nayer be profaned in such a manner, and I am sorry any per- 
son woula be so wicked or so foolish as to encourage you in 
your tricks. I neither like you nor your proceedings, and the 
sooner you g^ about your business the better." 

He started to his feet in a passion, blew out the candle, 
seiied the plate, and attempted to throw the contents into the 
fireplace ; but my wife, who did not wish her hearth to be wet, 
took it from him and laid it past. He fumed and stormed, 
said I let him take a great deal of trouble on my account, and 
insisted on proceeding ; but I was determined, and, being con^ 
siderably <mafed and annoyed by the transaction, I again 
ordered him off, and left him. 

In a few moments I heard the noise of a violent altercation 
and scuffle, and I was loudly called on. I hastened to the 
scene of contention, and found my wife holding Orohoo by the 
neck, and preventing his departure. ** What's all this ?" I ex- 
claimed. ** This fellow," saidshe, '* when he was going, took a Kve 
coal oat of the grate, and told me to take care of my children." 
This he stiffly denied, until confronted by the servant, and I 
threattfied to cive him up to the police as an impostor, when 
be quailed, and acknowledged that he had said so, but that he 
meant no harm b^ it " And sure," said he, ** there's no harm 
in bidding you mind them ; for if your cow was hurt, so may 
your childre. You're not treating me well," he continued; 
'* I came at the bidding of a friend to do you a good tum,«and 
asked nothing for it, and now you're puttmg me out ; you'll be 
glad to see me yet, though. But take my advice: never 
throw out your Sunday's ashes until Tuesday morning, and 
always sweep your floor in from the door to the hearth.' And 
away he went. 

My heart now beat easy, for I thought we had fairly got rid 
of the fairy man ; but I was to be stm further mystifiM and 
bewildered. On examining the plate over which ne had per- 
formed his incantations, we found the contents to be thick, 
yellow, and slim^, with a red sediment Uke globules of blood at 
the bottom. This seemed extraordinary, as I certainly watched 
him closely, and did not see him put any thing into the pli^ 
but milk, water, and salt. 

The month now drew near a close, and our bread was still 
butterless. This often caused the morsel to stick in the 
tiiroat of my poor dear partner, who felt none of tbe scruples 
of conscience with whicn I was affected, and firmly believed 
her cow was bewitdied* ** Here we are day after day losing 
our substance, and might have it only for your squeamishness 
in not letting the fairy man finish his Job. Thus she would 
argue, and hesitated not to call me a tool, nay, a downright 
ass ; and indeed my neighbours were much of the same opinion : 
one of them, a respectable farmer's wife, was particularly per- 
tinacious. ** My Kobin," said she one evening, as they were 
harping on the old string, ** ray Robin was down in SHeo, and 
he neard that if you got the coulter of a plough, and made 
it red-hot in the fire, while you were churning the butter 
would come back ; or if you chose to chum on Sunday morn- 
ing before the kurk sings, you will surely get it." *'• Tempt me 
no more with your spells or Sabbath-breaking ; I will have 
none of them,' said I, impatiently ; ** I will never barter my 
peace of mind for a pound of butter, if I should never eat a 
morsel." 

But, in truth, my peace of mind was eone, for the continual 
nrnng and yammering I was subjectea ^to made me heartily 
si<»[, and I mwardly resolved to sell the cow the first oppor- 
tunity, and so end tne matter. 

On May eve, in the aiftemoon, I had occasion to leave home 
for a short time, and on my return was rather surprised to 
find all the windows closed and the door locked against me. I 
knocked and called for admittance, but received no answer ; 
and.hearing the noise of churning going on within, *' fast and 
furious," the truth flashed across my mmd ; and laaenting my 
wi£i't credulity, I retired to the giurden to await the r^uH* 



In a short time she came running out like one demented, clap- 
ping her hands and screamiug, ** Oh 1 we've got the butter, 
we've got the butter 1" and on going in I found a coulter phiz- 
zing and sparkling at a white heat in the fire, an ass's shoe 
(wmch hadbeen found a few days previously) under the chum, 
my worthy neighbour aforesaid standing over it, panting ana 
blowing from uie exertions she had mime on my oehoo^ and 
wiping the dew-drops from her really comely countenance, and 
in the chum, floating like lumps of gold in a sea of silvei^ as 
fine a churning of butter as ever we were blessed with 

Well, I own I was staggered, and being triumphantly asked, 
" Now, is there no witchcraft or virtue in a red-hot coulter ?" 
I could scarcely muster up courage to utter " No." In vaiA 
I protested the butter came back because ** Brownie" got back 
to her pasture, in consequence of the change in her feeding, 
from ory fodder to the mellow and genial produce of spring, 
as the loss at first was owing to the transition from grass to 
hay. 'Twas to no purpose to argue thus : all else were 
positive it was otherwise ; but whether the virtue was in 
Orohoo's incantations, the efficacy of the red-hCt coulter, the 
influence of the ass's shoe, or the tremendous pommelling 
the milk was subjected to on the occasion, no one could ex- 
actly say. 

A few days after, I conversed on the subject vrith an intel- 
ligent person, a herd in charge of an extensive stock farm. 
Mter hearing my story to an end, he indulged in a hearty 
laugh at my expense. " Faith," said he, ** Itook you for a 
sensible man, and did not suppose you would credit such 
folly." ** I'd as soon believe my mother was a bishop," said I, 
'* as put any faith in it some time ago. But how can I get 
over the chain of circumstantial evidence ? — not a link of it 
wanting. First, ' the Hawk' coming with her seven-and- 
sixpenny geese, then the gipsies and the piper, and losing 
my butter just then." •* 'Tis very easy," said he, " to ac- 
count for it. In the first place, you took your cow from ^ass 
and fed her on hay." " Yes, but she had plenty of winter 
cabbage, and we gave her boiled potatoes. *' " Just the thing ; 
cabbage is good tor plenty of milk, but not for butter. lU 
engage you gave her the potatoes warm." *' Yes." " And 
she got a scour?" *' Indeed she did, and her hair fell of." 
" So I thought. And afterwards she got in good condition ?" 
" Yes." •* Oh 1 ay, she put her butter on her ribs. Did you 
kill a pig at Christmas? ' " I did." " Where did you put 
your bacon in press ?" ** Why, under the shelf in the dairy." 
" Now the murder is out ! Never as long as you live put 
meat, either fresh or salt, near your milk- vessels ; if you do, 
you will surely spoil your milk and lose your butter." " This 
may account for my loss, but what have you to say to its 
coming back T* ** Why, what's to hinder it, when your bacon 
is in the chimney and your cow at grass ?" " But the red 
blobs in the plate, and Orohoo fighting the devil for me, what 
do you say to that ?" Here he gave way to such a violent fit 
of laughter that I really thought he would burst the waist- 
band of his doe-skins. " Orohoo 1 ha! ha! — Orohoo! ha I 
ha ! ha I — the greatest villidn that ever breathed. He came 
to me one time that I had a cow sick, and said she was fairy- 
smitten, and that he would cure her. He began with his 
tricks with the milk and water, just the same as he did with 
you ; but I watched him closer ; and when I saw the smoke 
rising out of the plate, I got him by the neck, shook a little 
bottle of vitriol out of the cuff of his coat, and took a paper 
of red earthy powder out of his waistcoat pocket." I looked 
aghast and confounded. Was I, then, the dupe of the fairy 
man ? The thought was humiliating, and I even wished that 
I had remained in ignorance, but on reflection had reason to 
congratulate myself that it was only a temporary lapse, and 
that I was right in my original opinion, that, except the 
witchery of a pair of blue languishers, or the fairy spell of a 
silver-tongued syren, there is now no evil of the kind to be 
apprehen&d. A. 



Fashion is a poor VocATioK..~Its creed, that idleness is 
a privilege, and work a disgrace, b among the deadliest errors. 
Without depth of thought, or earnestness of feeling, or strength 
of purpose, living an unreal life, sacrificiug substance to show, 
suMtitutin^ the fictitious for the natural, mistaking a crowd for 
society, findiiig its chief pleasure in ridioule, and exhausting 
its ingenuity in expedients for killing time, fashion is among 
the^last influences tmder which a human beine who respects 
himself, or who comprehends the great end of fife, would «Mirt 
tob^plaeed. 
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THE MAGNETIC POLES. 

The unwearied spirit of scientific research which so pecu- 
liarly marks the tunes in which we live, has ascertained the 
positions of the northern and southern magnetic poles to a de- 
gree of almost mathematical precision. This discovery will 
be hailed with pleasure by every person at all acauaintea with 
the benefits derived to society hjf the labours of those gifted 
individuals who have devoted their thou^^hts more particularly 
to the study of this most abstruse and mysterious branch of 
phTsical knowledge. The position of the northern magnetic 
pole was determined by Sir John Ross, in his second northern 
expedition, fitted out at the sole expense of a British mer- 
chant, to be in 70 degrees 5 minutes 17 seconds north latitude, 
and 06 degrees 46 minutes 45 seconds west longitude, near the 
western coast of the newly discovered tract named, after the 
individual through whose munificence the boundaries of sci- 
ence have been thus enlarged, Boothia Felix. Its place is 
now marked on the globes and maps of the world published 
since the navigator's announcement of the solution of this long- 
sought-for problem. The day of the discovery was the 1st of 
June 1831. 

The position of the southern magnetic pole has not yet been 
ascertamed to so great a deg^ree of precision. Excited by a 
noble spirit of emulation caused by the success of the expedi- 
tion fitted out by Mr Booth and led by Sir John Ross, three 
expeditions have been fitted out to complete the solution of the 
problem — ^to fix the position of the southern magnetic pole, as 
that of the northern had been already fixed. The parties in 
this noble rivalry are Great Britain, 'France, and the United 
States. The British magnetic expedition, under Captain 
James Ross, sailed on the 5th of May for Van Diemen*s Land. 
The only notices as yet received of its progress are, that sound- 
ings were obtained at the depth of SobO fathoms in the South 
Atlantic, about 900 miles S.S. W. of St Helena ; and again at 
the depUi of 2680 fathoms, at 450 miles west of the Ci^ of 
Good Hope. A dispatch from Captain Dumont d'UrviUe, 
oommandant of the French expedition, to the Minister of the 
Marine, details, all the leading particulars of his voyage, by 
which it. appears that he has nearly though not altogether 
succeeded m solving this part of the problem. On the 1st of 
January the expedition sailed from Hobart Town in a sou- 
them direction for 1350 miles, and in the latitude of 60 de- 
grees south met with the first island of ice, and shortly after- 
wards discovered land ranging nearly idong the south polar 
circle, and, as far as the navigator's observations went, be- 
tween 136 degrees and 142 deerees east longitude. The 
appearance was that of an ice-bound, barren coast, wholly 
unfit for the habitation of man. The snow and ice which 
covered it gave its surface an almost level i^pearance. Far- 
ther inward nothing was to be perceived but ravines, inlets, 
and projections, without a trace of vegetation. Whales, large 

Sorpoises, fur-seals, albatrosses, and petrels and penguins of 
liferent species, were seen near the shore. The commander 
gave this newly discovered coast the name of Terre Adelie. 
*' This name,*' ne says in his dispatch, " was intended to per- 

Setuate the remembrance of my profound gratitude for the 
evoted companion who has three times consented to a long 
and painful separation, to enable me to achieve my projects of 
foreign exploration." On the 1st of February, in o5 degrees 
30 minutes south latitude, and 131 degrees east longitude, the 
expedition crossed the meridian of no variation ; and the mag- 
netic observations afforded the means of determining that the 
position of the magnetic pole must be in the neighbouring land 
of Adelie itself, or on the compact ice which adjoined it. Hav- 
ing so far suc^eded in attaining the main object of his mis- 
sion. Captain Dumont bade a final adieu to these dreary 
regions, and steered for Hobart Town, where he arrived on 
the 1 7 th of February, after an absence of forty-six days, hav- 
ing lost sight of the ice altogether in the parallel of 57 degrees 
sout^ latitude. 

The American expedition, under Captain Wilkes, has been 
equally successful in discovering the south polar island or 
continent, for its geographical character has not yet been as- 
certained. The land was first seen in 64 degrees 50 minutes 
south latitude, and 154 degrees 18 minutes east loneitude, by 
a singular coincidence precisely on the same day, 19th Janu- 
ary, tnat it had been observed by the French navigator ; and 
mikes was enabled to run along the shore, for about 1700 
miles, as far as 97 degrees 45 minutes east lonntude, so near 
the land as often to find soundings with a few nthoms of line, 
and to be able to carry away several valuable geological spe- 



cimens of the rocks and soil. His description of the l^ 
ance of the coast corresponds with that already given. "^ 

Whether any immediate beneficial results, practically appli- 
cable to the improvement of commerce and oolonizati<Mi, will 
accrue from these discoveries, may be doubtful, but the ex^e- 
rience of the era in which we hve forbids us to reject the 
prospect of ultimate benefits to society from any discovery 
tenmng to enlarge the bounds of scienoe, though the means by 
which they are to be sought for are still out of sight. The 
discovery of the extensive line of coast ranging nearly akmg 
the south polar circle, serves in some degree to realise the eon. 
jectures of former geographers, who, observing that by modi 
the greater mass of known land was in the northern hemisphere, 
laid down the position that there must be a oountervaifing 
quantity of lana somewhere in the southern hemisphere : so 
rally oonvinoed were they of the existence of this fancied con- 
tinent^ that in the maps constructed by Herman MoU and other 
scientific artists of his time, the coast is laid down in a line 
nearly corresponding in latitude with that of Terre Adelie, 
and continued round the globe, so as to represent the whole 
of the south frigid zone as a continent, on which they in^ 
scribe the name of Terra Australia Incognita— the unknown 
southern region. With those who originated the supposition, 
this unknown region was a mere creature of the inuyrination. 
They were in possession of no facts to prove its reafiW ; yet 
it is singular tnat in this, as well as in many other mstions, 
the ideu creature of the fancy has been disclof ered to hare 
some foundation in the realities of existence. 



Patino down irpoN the Nail. — The origin of tliis pfcrAse 
is thus stated in the Recollections of O'Keere the dramatist : 
— ** During the Limerick assizes I saw a stuffed glove, about 
four feet long, hanging out from the top of the Exchange, 
nearly across the main street : this was the accustomed token 
that for a we^ or a fortnight, whilst the courts were sitting, 
no debtor could be arrested. Debtor or creditor, this was a 
good thing for the theatres, as during that time the city was 
Uironged. An ample piazza under the Exchange was a tho- 
roughfare : in the centre stood a pillar about four feet high, and 
upon it a circular plate of copper about three feet in diameter; 
this was called tne nail, and on it was paid the earnest for 
any commercial bargains made, which was the origin of the 
saying, ' Paid down upon the nail.' " Perhaps, however, the 
custom was common to other ancient towns. 

General Use op Tea in China. — In China an ardent 
spirit is made firom rice, and called sam-shu, of wliidi punch 
is made in a coffee-pot, and it is drunk out of China ciqM ; 
but the natives are not much addicted to its use, a simple in- 
fusion of tea being the general beverage of all classes. At all 
hours of the day the artisan, as he sits at work, has his little 
tea-pot and miniature cup beside him, out of which he quaffs 
a little at pleasure, or presents a cup to his visitor. The 
more refined class make the infusion in cups, in the manner 
ahready described. After this process, as notMng is allowed 
to go to waste in China, the tea-leaves are collected, dried, 
ana rolled up again, and sold to the English and Americans, 
under the denomination of hyson mun-dun-go ; that b, tea 
having neither taste nor smeU. None of tbls tea is sold in 
England under its proper name, being for the most part mixed 
with other kinds, and thus brought into the market. I never 
saw green tea used in the houses of the natives, or of the 
Fanqui merchants, where of course Uie best kinds were to be 
had. The fact is, the consumption of green tea is for the 
most part confined to the lower orders and the opium smok- 
ers, who re<iuire its stimulating effects to settle the disturbed 
state of their nervous system ; and with us it is found to cor- 
rect the effects of an over-dose of opium. — Dr I^ilion^s Tra- 
veiling Sketches, 

pROGKEssioN He that is good may hope to become bet- 
ter — ^he that b bad may fear tnat he will become worse ; for 
vice, virtue, and time, never stand still. — Colton, 

** A great lie," says the poet Crabbe, ** is like a great fish 
on dry land ; it may fret and fling, and make a fHghtml bother, 
but it cannot hurt you. You fiive only to keep still, and it 
wiU die of itself." 
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THE TOWN OP ANTRIM. 



Tbatsllers whose only knowledfi;e of our towns U that de- 
riyed in passing through the principal street or streets, will 
be rery apt to form an erroneous estimate of the amount of 
picturesque beauty which they often possess, and which is rarely 
seen saye by those who go out of their way expressly to look 
for it. This is particularly the case in our smaller towns, in 
which the principal thoroughfare has usually a stiff and for- 
mal character, tne entrance on either side being generally a 
rang^ of mud cabins, which, gradually improying in ^pear- 
anoe, merge at length into houses of a better description, with 
a public building or two towards the centre of the town. In 
these characteristics the highway of one town is only a repe- 
titioQ of that of another, and in such there is rarely any com- 
bination of picturesque lines or striking features to create a 
present interest in the mind, or leaye a pleasurable impression on 
the memory. Tet in most instances, if we yisit the suburbs of 
these towns, and more particularly if they happen, as is usu- 
ally the case, to be placed upon a riyer, and we get down to 
the riyer banks, we shall most probably be surpriMd and gra- 
tHHed at the picturesque combinations of forms, and the de- 
Mitliil yariety of effects, presented to us in the yaried outline 
Of their buildings, contrasted by interyening masses of dark 
ftKage, and the whole reflected on the tranquil surface of the 
water, broken only by the enliyening effect of those silvery 
streaks of light produced by the edmes and currents of the 



Our prefixed view of the town of Antrim may be taken as 
an illustration of the preceding remarks. As seen by the 
passing traveller, the town appears situated on a rich, open, 
but comparatively uninteresting plain, terminating the well- 
cultivated vale of the Six-mile- water towards the flat shore of 
Loch Neaffh ; and with the exception of its very handsome 
church and castellated entrance into Lord Ferrard*s adjoining 
demesne, has little or no attraction ; but viewed in connection 
with its river, Antrim appears eminently picturesque from se- 
veral points as well as from that selected for our view — the 
prospect of the town looking ftt>m the deer-park of Lord Mas- 
sarene. 

In front, the Six-mile-water river flowing pUusdly over a 
broad p;ravelly bed, makes a very imposing appearance, not 
much inferior to that of the LisPey at Isnna-Dridge. The 
expanse of water at this point, however, forms a contrast to 
the general appearance of the stream, which, although it brings 
down a considerable body of water, flows in many parts of Ss 
course between banks of not more than twenty feet asunder. 
The vale which it waters is one of the most productive dis- 
tricts of the county, and towards Antrim is adorned by nu- 
merous handsome residences rising among the enlivening 
scenery of bleach-greens, for which manufacture it affords a 
copious water-power. Scenes of this description Impart a 
peeuliarbeaatyto landscapes in the north of Ireland. Thehnen 
webs of a nowy wUteneft, Qiread on grtea ckwely-fhATeo 
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UwQf •]c|>iqf to ^« 8Qn« aad geneimUy bounded by a <P*rk- 
Ung ootline of running water, have a deligfatfully fresh and 
oheerfdl effeot, seen as they nsually are with their concomitants 
,4ii walUbnilt faotories and handsome mansions} and insoenery 
of this desonption the neighbourhood of Antrim is peculiarly 
rick. The wc-mile-water has also its own attraction for the 
anti<inary, beinff the Ollarhha of our ancient Irish poems and 
Tomanees, and flowing within a short distance of tne ancient 
fortress of Rathmore of Moylinny, a structure which boasts 
an antiquity of upwards of 1700 years. 

In our Tiew the river appears crossed by a bridge, which 
through the upper limbs of its lofty arches affords a pretty 
prospect of the river bank beyond. In building a bridge in 
the same place, a modem county surveyor would probably 
erect a less pictureftque but more economioal structure, for the 
arches here are so lofty, that the river, to occupy the whole 
space they afford for its passage, must rise to a height that 
would carry its waters into an entirely new channel 

But the principal feature in our prospect is the church, the 
tower and steeple of which are on so respectable a scale, and 
of such excellent proportions, as to render it a very pleasinj^ 
object as seen from any quarter or approach of the town, ft 
would be difficult to say in what the true proportions of a spire 
consist, whether in its obvious and practical utility as a pent- 
house roofing the tower, or in its emblematic ^titude aspir- 
ing to and pointing towards heaven. StUl, every cultivated 
eye will remark how much more dignified and imposing is the 
effeot of a spire which is only moderately lofty, as compared 
with the breadth of its base, than that of one which is ex- 
tremely slender. We would point out the spire of 8t Patrick's 
Cathedral, for example, or that before us, on a smaller scale, as 
instances of the former sort Any one acquainted with the 
proportions of those atteniated pmnacles which we so often 
find perched on the roofSi of churches erected within the last 
ten years, oannot be at a loss for examples of the latter. The 
ohnroh itself at Antrim is, however, rather defective in point 
of sise, aa compared with its nobly proportioned tower and 
spire. 

The suburb of the town, on this side of the bridge, runs up 
to the demesne wall of Lord Ferrard*s residence, Antrim Cas- 
tie, an antique castellated mansion, seated boldly over the river 
in a small park laid out in the taste of Louis aIY., from the 
terraced walks and stately avenues of whidi there are many 
beautiful views of the surroundins^ scenery. 

In Doint of historical interest, were are but two events con- 
nectea with Antrim worthy of any particular note—the defeat 
of the insurgents here in the rebellion of 1798, on whidi occa- 
sion the late Earl O'Neill lost his life ; and a great battle be- 
tween the English and native Irish, in the reign of Edward 
III., hitherto httle spoken of in history, but forming one in a 
s^es of events which exercised a great influence over the 
destinies of this country. 

Very soon after the first invasion of Ulster by John de 
Courcy, the Eng l ish power was established not only through- 
out the counties of Down and Antrim, but even over a large 
portion of the present county of Londonderry, then cidled 
the county of Coleraine. We find sheriffs regularly appointed 
fbr these counties, and the laws duly admimstered, down to 
the time of Edward III. The native Irish, who had been 
pushed out by the advance of this early tide of civilization, 
took up th^ abode west of the Bann, and in the hilly county 
of Tyrone, from whence they watched the proceedings of their 
invaders, and, as opportunities from time to time presented 
themselves, crossed the intervening river and *' preyed" the 
English country. The district around Antrim was from its 
situation the one diiefly exposed to these incursions, and the 
duty of defending it mainly devolved on the powerful sept of 
the Savages, who at that time had extensive possessions in 
the midlimd districts of Antrim, as weU as in Down. 

The most formidable of these incursions was that which 
took place immediately after the murder of William de Burgho, 
Earl of Ulster, who was assassinated by some malcontent 
English at the fords of Belfast, a. d. 1333. The earl had 
been a strenuous asserter of the English law, and had ren- 
dered himself obnoxious to the turbulent nobles of the country 
by the severity with which he prohibited their adoption of 
Irish customs, whidi, strange to say, had always great 
charms for the feudal lords of the English pale, ariskig proba- 
bly from the greater fadlitiet which the Brebon law afforded 
for exacting exorbitant rents and services from their tenants. 
The immediate object of the assassins of the earl was to pre- 
imA hint cariTiog th« M vigow of tbt tew into opemtioA 



against one of his own kibernici»ed kinsmen ; but the ultimate 
consequences of their act were felt throughout all Ireland for 
two centuries after. For the Irish, taking advantage of the 
consternation attendant on the death of the chief officer of the 
crown in that province, crossed the Bann in unexampled num- 
bers, and after a protracted struggle, in which they were 




trim, and a portion of the county of Down, which the Savages 
with difliculty succeeded in holoing after being expelled from 
their former possessions at the point of the sword. It was 
durine this struggle that the battle to which we have alluded 
was fought at Antrim. The story is told at considerable 
length and with much quaintness by HoUinshed ; but want of 
space obliges us to present it to our readers in the more con- 
cise though still very characteristic language of Cox : — 

" About this time lived Sir Robert Savage, a very consi- 
derable genUeman in Ulster, who began to fortifie his house 
with strong walls and bulwarks ; but his son derided his fa- 
ther's pructenoe and caution, affirming that " a castle of bonet 
was better than a castle of itoneit** and thereupon the old gen- 
tleman put a stop to his building. It happenea that this brave 
man witn his neighbours and foflowers were to set out against 
a numerous ri^bie of Irbh that had made incursions into their 
territories, and he gave orders to provide plenty of good cheer 
against his return ; but one of the company reproved him for 
doing so, alleging that he could not teli but the enemy might 
eat what he should provide ; to which the valiant old gentle- 
man replied, that he hoped better from their courage, but that 
if it should happen that his very enemies should come to his 
house, ' he should be ashamed if they should find it void of 
good dieer.' The event was suitable to the bravery of the 
undertaking : old Savage had the killing of three thousand of 
the Irish near Antrim, and returned home joyfully to supper." 

Sir Henry Savage's " castles of bones" were round insuffi- 
cient in the end to resist the multitudes of the Irish ; and 
the ElngUsh colonists, as we have mentioned, notwithstanding 
their victory at Antrim, were finally obliged to cede the val- 
ley of the Six-mile-water to the victorious arms of the Clau- 
B(ugh-Buide, whose representative, the present Earl 0'5eill, 
still holds large possessions In the territory thus recovered by 
his ancestors. 

With respect to the origin of the place, there is little to be 
said beyond the fact, that, like that of most of our provin- 
cial towns, it was ecclesiastical. The only remnant of the 
ancient foundation is the round tower, wbich still stands in 
excellent preservation about half a mile north of the town. 
The name is properly ** Aen-druim" signifying ** the single 
hill," or *' one mount." 

A CHAPTER ON CURS. 
Without doubt I am a benevolent character : the grudge 
gratuitous to my nature is unknown : I never take offence 
where no offence is given. Hence, on most animals I look 
with complacency — for most animals never intermeddle with 
my comfort — and on only a few with antipathy, for only a few 
so behave as to excite it. High up on the list of the latter — 
I was going to say at the very top, but that pestering, perti- 
nacious fly impudently alighting, throt^h pure misdiief alone, 
on the tickle-tortured tip of— but he's gone — no, he's back — 
there now I have him under my hat at last — tut ! he's out 
again under the rim— up with the window and away with him! 
At the head, then, ay, at the very head^^ow my grievances 
come crowding on my brain! — I unhesitatingly place that 
thrice-confounded breed of curs, colleys, mongrels, or what- 
ever else they may be caUed, vnth which the rural regions of 
this therein much-afflicted country are infested. The milk of 
my humanity — ^yea, I may say the oream, for such it was with 
me — has in respect to them been changed to very gall — an un- 
mitigable hostility has posBessed me, which — did not the soars 
of the wofully-remembered salting, scrubbing, scarifying, and 
fVying (to say nothing of two months' maintenance of an hos- 
pital establishment of poultices and plasters), to which my 
oetter leg was twice suomitted, counsel me to mingle discre- 
tioi} with my ire — would absolutely make me turn Don Qnizote 
for their extirpation. 
IM flighty phUotophers frolic M they list with thtttBM^ 
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phantMiM no optics save their own can spy— let poKtkud 
economi^^ prate about public problems, tift other people's 
pat9s are nearly as addled as their own^let flaming patriots 
propound and placid placemen promise this, that, and t'other, 
as grievous burdens or great concessions; bnt let men of 
tense g^re heed to things m substance — let them exclaim with 
me, ** Out upon aU abstract gammon — out upon all sanabbling 
about what we can only bear, bnt neither see nor feel, taste 
DOT tmell — bodily boons — ^real redress — and first and fore- 
most, * to the lamp-post' with the curs I'* I hare suffered more 
at their teeth, botti m blood and broad-cloth, than all ^e bene- 
Au!tions I have ever received at the hands of anv ffovemment 
would balance. The inviolable independence or Sritish sub- 
jects, forsooth 1 the parental guardianship of the constitution, 
the security for life and person — faugh ! — away with the big 
inanities, so long as a peaceful pedestrian cannot take an airing 
along a higfhway, much less adventure on a devious ramble, 
without exposing person and personalities to the cruel mercies 
of a tribe of half-starved tykes issuing from every cabin, 
scrambling over every half-door, and almost throttling them- 
selves in their emulous ambition to be the first to tatter the 
ill-starred wight who has stumbled on their haunts. Let no 
one urge in their behalf that they are fi^th^l to the miftguided 
men who own them : so much the worse, since in their small 
system, fidelity to one nmst needs manifest itself in malice, 
hatred, and nncharitableness to every creature else, dead or 
alive. No, there is no redeeming trait — they are curs^ essen- 
tially biting, barking, cantankrous, crabbed, sneaking, snarl- 
ing, treacherous, bmlying, cowardly curs, and nothuig else. 
Tht<t, under all circumstances, I undertake to maintain against 
all gainsayers, though at the same time I am free to confess 
that I write under considerable excitement, having just re- 
turned ftom the country (whither — besotted mortal not to be 
content with the flag- way of a street, and the scenery of brick 
imd mortar — 1 had repwred, forsooth, for air, exercise, and 
rural sketching) with a couple of new coats, to say nothing of 
trousers, curtailed beyond recovery, a bandaged shin smart- 
ing beyond description, and a host of horrid hydrophobic fore- 
bodings consequent thereon. It chanced that in an evil hour 
I ma& an engagement with an ailing friend, whose house was 
situate in what f may emphatically term a most canine locaRty, 
which constridned me to make several calls upon him. Unhap- 
pily it was only approachable by one road, the sides of which 
were here and there dotted with a clutch of cabins, in each of 
which was maintained a standing force of the aforesaid pests. 
This ambushed defile, about three miles in length, du-e necessity 
compelled me to traverse thrice, and never did general more 
considerately undertake a march through a hostile country, 
or an enemy more vigilantly guard a pass therein, than did I 
and thev respectively. On each ana all of these occasions 
have I debated with myself whether I should not firtch a secure 
though sinuous compass through the fields, even with the addi- 
tion of a tew miles and other discomforts to my walk ; but as 
often— with honest, though, as I look upon my leg, wHh me- 
lancholy pride I write it— did my pluck preserve me from so 
disgraceful a detour. What ! my indignant manhood would 
exclaim, shall I, one of the lords of the creation — shall I, who 
have dared and have accomplished so and so — recalling some 
t€ my most notable exploits oy flood and field, in crossing the 
Channel and cantering in the Park — shall I, one of her maiesty's 
liege subjects, a grtmd jury cess-payer and a freeholder to 
boot, be driven fV-om the highway which I pay to support, and 
obliged to skulk like a crinnnalfrom view, scramble over walls 
and splutter through swamps, daub ray boots, rend mayhap 
«y tightt, and risk other contingencies, and all by reason of 
such vile scrubs? No, perish the thought! — though their 
fiame be Legiori, and their nature Impish, I will face them, ay, 
and write the fear of me upon their hides too, if they dare 
moleet me— that I will. Thus spoke the man within me, as I 
-Berceiv griped ray cane ; and ir, as I cooled, an occasional 
shrinking 6t the calves of my legs In foncied supposition of a 
tooth inserted therein, betokened aught like quailing, I recalled 
Marlborough's saying on the eve Cf battle, ** How this l^tle 
body trembles at what this great soul is about to perform 1" 
Afkd felt that I too was exemplifying that loftiest courage in 
-^Mch the infirmity of the flesh succumlis to the vigour of the 
spirit. 

Decided by some such discipline to run the gauntlet, and in 
A state of temper altemating between war and peace, inclining, 
aa I remarked, strange contradiction ! to the former when the 
letter tras in prMpect, and to the latter when the former, I 
prooeeM in guarded Tigilance. '* Hope dsfcrr«d mak«tb tbe 



heart sick," no doubt, but in ray case evil deferred doth ofteiu 
times as much. The substantial presence of danger for ms, 
before its fearful imminence — the real on^^et of a canine cnwj 
before the terrible suspense of passing the open den hi ^ic|t 
haply they lay wiut, the shrill gamut of attack spUtting your 
ear worse in apprehension than in action. But attentton! 
yonder is the flrst position. Egad I I'm in Iwik to^ay ; tiis 
coast seems dear, and— the pacific now prevails amain— poor 
devils, I won't make any ruction. 

" Ever follow peace 
If you'd live at ease/' 

salth the tuneful proverb, and 111 pass inofl^sirely If I can. 
Ay, i'faith, I may well say if I can, for if my eyes are wortb 
a turnip, yonder is an outpost stretched before that sty. No, 
I'm wrong, it is a young pig — worthy little fellow, wcfuld I 
had the craft of Circe to change every cur in the land into 
your similitude 1 A grunt before a snari, a snore before a 
snap any day. But wnat am I gabbling about ? — ^there is evil 
at hand indeed, for yonder Is a lurching devfl squatted behind 
that stone, and no mistake. But softly : he seems asleep, and 
I may perchance steal past unnoticed — about as probable, my 
present experience assures me, as that you could ring mj 
well-bred friend Piggie without an acknowledgment — ^he £ sole 
sentry, and if I can but bilk Mm, IH do. Vain hope—he is 
waking, he is giving a preparatory stretch to his limbs and to 
his jaws, and, miserable sinner that I am 1 Tm in for it. But 
there is yet a single chance — fU try the magic of the human 
eye : there is wonder-working majesty, they say, in it. Did I 
not myself see Van Amburgn's brutes blench before it ? — am 
not I too a man ? — ay. and I'll let them see it. Whereupon, 
with the most astounding corrugation of my brows I could 
accomplish, I fixed my gnm reg^ds upon tho cur, expecting 
to see nim sneak in awe away as I drew nigh. But, alas I for 
the majesty of man, in a pinch Uke this let me tell him it is but 
a sorry safeguard — the veriest whelp in the land will bandy 
surly looks, and haply something worse, in its despite : a cud- 
gel or a ** hardy," I now say, on such an emergency, before 
the most confounding coimtenance that ever frowned beneath 
a diadem. The foe, then, recking but little my display of the 
tremendous, gave a fierce alarm, while in the vehemence of his 
wrath he described three circles, his hind legs being the cen- 
tre, which brought the whole posse of aids and abettors fast 
and furious into view. And now commenced the firay in ear- 
nest : beleaguered on every side, my blood, not to speak l>oast- 
fully, rose with the great occasion : my tongue gave vigorous 
utterance to my fury, and my cane swept gvlaatly fVom right 
to left and firom left to right, though n*om the wariness with 
which, 'mid all their fuss and clamour, the war was waged by 
my assailants, it was but seldom that a shrill yelp piercing 
through the <fin announced its collision with flesh and bloocu 
Never was man more thoroughly put to it. As I made a dash 
forward upon one, my unprotected rear was promptly invested 
by another : my only security lay in the nmidity of my evolu- 
tions, and considering I am a man five feet five in height and 
fifteen stone in weight, I fairly take credit to myself for per- 
formances in this Ime, which poor Joe Grimaldi nimself were 
he alive could not eclipse. But a man's sinews are not of 
steel, nor are his lungs as tough as a pair of bellows, and under 
my extraordinary exertions I speedily began to think of va- 
catuig a field whereon nothing but a barren display of prowess 
without satisfaction was to be reaped. Accordingly, aU mj 
crafl in strategy was put in practice, and by a most dexterous 
combination of manoeuvres — now advancing, now receding, 
now stooping as if to seize a stone (incomparable among 
expedients in canine encounters), for the road here of course 
was as bare of them as a barn-floor, and i|ow feigning to fling 
it — I at length contrived to draw the battle m»n nieir own 
ground, and their pugnacity being inversely as their distance 
from home, had the relief, for by this time I was blowing like 
a grampus, of seeing them retire in detachments, giving vol- 
leys in token of triumph and defiance so long as I remained in 
view. This brisk affkir concluded with the loss only of a mouth- 
ful or two of my coat-tails, and the gain of a few trifling trans- 
parencies in the legs of my trousers — thank my boots, I have 
not to add in those of my person — ^I proceeded to the scene of 
my next ** passage at arms," about half a mile off. So ruffled 
was I that at first, after a few score peghs and puffs restora- 
tive, I bustled bravely on, desiring nothing so much as an 
opportunity of wreaking my wrath on some <» the odious raoe» 
to which purpose I providently d^K»4ted i^ fow pretty pebblet 
itiinypodcet. 
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Bat I am pre-eminently a reasoning man, in whom the reira 
of passion is nut brief, and discretion had so far recovered its 
riffhtful ascendency as I drew nigh the next '* picket," that 
I oegan to think it more prudent, more benevolent I mean, 
to bottle up, or r^ress I should say, my indignation, and try 
what the ** gentle charities," a benign demeanour and a plea- 
sant salutation, might avail in the way of securing a peaceful 
transit. With this aim I threw a prodigious amount of amia- 
bility (if somewhat more than I felt. Heaven forgave the bypo- 
orisy) into my countenance, and accompanied a few famiuar 
fillips of my miger with a most honied, and, as I thought, cap- 
tivating phraseology of address, to a sinister-facea vnretch 
who lay recumbent on the nearest threshold. But it would 
hot do : up bounced the vile ingrate with obstreperous bay ; 
his myrmidons were forthcoming on the instant, and in a jmey 
I, a grave, reserved, and middle-aged man, a short, stout, and 
not very well-winded man, was in the melee once more, yerk- 
ing my neeU out fore and aft, whacking right and left, piimnff, 
blowing, and altogether cutting such uncouth capers as verily 
h shames me now to think upon. Whether or not it was that 
my resentment, and proportionably thereto my prowess, were 
aggravated by the flagrant ingratitude displayeo, I distributed 
my " dissuaders*' on this occasion with such distinguished em- 

Shasis as well as science, as speedUy to create a considerable 
iversion in my favour, and make more than one repentant sin- 
ner yelp^ out ** devU take the hindmost," in such vigorous style 
as to bring a bevy of grandam fogies in wrath from their chim- 
ney comers. " An* what are yees abusin' the poor craythurs for, 
that wouldn't harm nobody in the world at all at all, barrin' 
a pig or so ? It*s a wonder yees been't ashamed to treat the 
poor dumb (I) brutes that way, that niver did an ill hand's turn 
to us nor one belonging to us, an' it's longer we're acquaint 
with them than you. C^me here, Trig — come here, Daisy — in 
there. Snap — down there, Peerie," and so forth. Recrimina- 
tion on such opponents was out of the question ; and this brush 
over in rather creditable style, I made all speed from the 
united clamour of the offended crones and their injured inno- 
cents. 

The next sore point I happily passed in the company of an 
iron-nerved, long-thonged carman, whom I providently en- 
gaged in conversation at the crisis. This fellow minded them 
no more than if they had been so many sods of turf, nor in 
truth did thev, having probably tasted erewhile tiie crusty 
quality of such a customer, pay much regard to him, although 
not a few ill-favoured glances were cast askew at my poor sdf, 
as under his lee I stoutly stumped along ; and some ill-sup- 
pressed growls and spiteful grins gave me to understand that 
I owed my safety solely to my company. A jolly beegarman 
— alack-a-day 1 that I should ever stand in need of such a 
convoy — to whose nimble fictions I gave ear for the nonce with 
singular philanthropy, was my next protector, and a sixpence 
paid for tne safe conduct, at which rate I am pretty confident, 
nad he seen how matters lay, he would have offered to trudge 
it at my elbow far enough, for the sturdy rogue cared not a 
snuff for them had they been twice as numerous ; and in a 
few seconds after, I saw him with a flourish of his duster 
enter a hut in the midst of them aU. 

But it is needless to dive any farther into the budget of ad- 
Tentures which then and there befell me, exoept to mention, 
as a sort of set-off, a notable retaliation that 1 right happily 
achieved on one of my tormentors. After a scuffle, contested 
on both ^ides with considerable toughness, I was reti 
firom a sort of drawn battle, when I espied a short-leg 
long-backed, crook-knee'd, lumpish-looking rascal scutt 
along through a field at a prodigious pace. He had h( 
the well-known eatherine-note when at a distance with some 
turf-cutters in a bog, an<^ eager for sport, namely, a pluck at 
myinexpressibles, lost no time in making for the scene. The 
affair was, however, over before he arrived upon the ground ; 
but determined that his " trevallv" should not be for nought, 
he gave me immediate chase up the road, reserving his fire as 
if intent on close combat alone, and idtogether showing such 
an earnest business-like way with him, as made me set him 
down as a sinc^larly crabbed customer. On he came at a 
rate that soon left me nothing for it, was I ever so much (Us- 
indined, but to face about and stand at bay. Hereupon, 
however — so conversant with currish character was I now be- 
come — a much increased ostentation of action upon his part, 
accompanied with a much diminished rate of progression, and 
a most superfluous discharge of barks, let me uito a gratifying 
little secret. *' Ha, my gentleman," thought I, " is this the 
way the land lies ? You re not just so stout a hero as yoa 



would fain be thought ; and as, i'faith, I have no notion of being 
made sport of by such small ware as ^ou. 111 just try if I cannot 
give yon a lesson worth the lewninc." With that I agaim 
showed him my heels, which relieved him of his rather awk 
ward suspense, and, tunung round a comer, dexterously 
managed m a few moments to have my lad ensconced in a 
pretty angle, with a deep pool behind him, and a high stone wall 
on eitner side. Even in the height of my triumph and wrath, I 
could not help noticing the extraordinary mutations the oat* 
witted ettercap underwent at this astounding juncture. The 
last yelp perished incomplete : a dismal wondco'-what-ails-lnm 
bewilderment, horror, cowardice, despair, supplied a sort of 
prelibation of ** the condign" my injured hobour and outraged 
rights craved in e^^iation. Before him I flourished my cane 
in a fashion that made the very thought of contact th^ewitib 
terrible — behind him lay the expectant plunee-bath of whidi 
he, in common with all his tribe, entertained a most hydro- 
phobic horror. Thrice he seemed to contemplate an eraption, 
and thrice my wavine weapon turned him to the watery pulf 
behind, and m mortiu misery he appeared to balance tneir 
respective terrors. A cogent persuasive delivered rearward 
in handsome style, created a pulial pr^>onderanee in fkvour 
of the latter. One paw was passed over the fearful brim ; a 
timely reiteration sent the other after ; the avenging rod was 
upraised to give the erand finale, when his outstretdied tail 
suggested a device, md^b. I rapturously seized on to prevent 
that gradual fulfilment of inevitable fate whidi the cowanfly 
caitifr seemed to meditate. In the fervour of my career I even 
laid hands on this appendaee of my once so dreaded foe, and 
swingeing him aloft, to g^vemm a proper elevation, as well as 
a momentary view of the murky abyss to whidi a few aerial 
evolutions were to brin^ him, dismissed him by a most right- 
eous retribution to his fate. A gurgling yelp announced the 
crisis of the plump, and a few moments after, snorting and 
kickinff , wriggling and splashing, in a perfect frenzy of amaze, 
the cmprit emerged, and made way uke mad for the^ bank. 
Tempering justice with mercy, with a noble^ magnammity I 
allowed him to scramble up to the road, vdiich ne did with 
most astonishing alacrity, and, without even a shake to his 
bedraggled coat, or more than a glance of horror at myself, 
scurried homeward at a rate with which even his pursuit could 
not compare : he never troubled me again. With this beautiful 
illustration of retributive justice — oh, that I could but make it 
universal I — I will wind up the relation of mj misfortunes and 
feats on this plaguy but memorable day, vduch I have selected 
— may my vanity b^ pardoned — as exhitntine myself, thou^ I 
say it who should'nt say it, in rather a distmguished point of 
view, as being devoid of certain humiliating circumstances with 
which on most other occasions my lot was aooompanied, and as 
being at the same time sufficient, without wanton trifling with 
my own feelings and those of others, to make the resentment of 
all who are susceptible of sympathy vrith their kind bum fierce 
against these pestiferous persecutors of our raoe. I have said 
enough to show, that if we care to maintain that native supre- 
macy whidi these contumacious rebels make but light of quas- 
tionmg, if we wish to rescue our order from the disgraoe and 
contumely from such vile sources cast upon it, the time for 
action, systematic, conjoint, national action, has now aurivad. 
** Union, say the sages of the rostrum with admirable diseem- 
ment, " Union is strong^." Let us act on the profound dis- 
covery ; let combination be the order of the day ; let the ory 
of " Down with the oynocracy!" ring resistless through tfale 
land ; let pistol pellets and pounded e^lass be in every one's 
possession ; let tne legislature be simultaneously bombarded ; 
let the squire 'wboae nune is incontinently eobmed up in em- 
bryo, the wayfarer vmose person and all tnat hangs thereon 
is supinely compromised, the philanthropist who would anR- 
ment human happiness, the humanist who would di m inSsn 
dumb-brate suffering, the vindicator of the pig, the cat» the 
donkey, and all the tribe of cnr-bebitten animals, ay, even 
the friends (if such besotted beetleheads there be) of the de- 
tested breed themselves, vHio hold it better ** not to be" than 
*' to be" in semi-starvation, in mangy malevolence, in spiteful 
pug^nacity, in the perpetual distribution of snarls, bites, and 
Darks, and receipt of cuffs, kicks, and oudgels—4et aU and 
every of these great and various parties agitate, agitate, agi- 
tate, petition, petition, petition, that such compr^ensive mea- 
sures as the enormity of the case demands be fortiiwith 
adopted for the correction, abatement, or abolition of tills 
national scourge, by taxation, suspension, submersioi^ decapi- 
tation, or deportation, as to the *'coQeotiye wisdom" may 
most advisable appear. A BLur* 
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POEM OF THE CHASE. 

THBftB are many poems of ereat beaaty and interest in the 
Irish langoaffe, several of wldch hare become imown to the 
English reader through the medium of a translation. Of 
those poems theare is a particular class known to Irish scho- 
lars by the name of the " Fenian Tales" — an appellation which 
they aerive from Finn, or Fionn, the son of Cumhail (the Fin- 
tad of Macpherson), and his heroes the Fiomna Ei&omm. 
Fionn, renowned for his martial exploits, flourished about the 
beginning of the third centorf, under Cormac,* of whose 
foroes he was the commander-in-chief. He has been to the 
Milesian bards what King Arthur was to the Britons, the 
theme of many a manrellous achievement and poetic fiction. 
Oisin, his son, was equally celebrated as a warrior and a poet ; 
and of him it might be said, as of Achilles, ^schylus, Alfred, 
Camoens, Cervantes, and many another, that *< one hand the 
sword and one the harp onployed." Numerous poems have 
been ascribed to him ; out there is no proof that he has a 
legitimate claim to any composition extant. As for the im^ 
postures of Maqiherson, they have been sufficiently exposed ; 
and no one who has taken pams to investigate the subject, or 
who has the least knowledge of Irish history, antiquities, or 
language, will pretend that he is worthy of the slightest cre- 
dence. The date and origin of the Feman Tales,from which 
he drew manv of the materials of his centos, are altogether 
uncertain, it may seem, however, not unreasonable, from 
slight internal evidence, to conjecture that some of them may 
hare been composed soon after the introduction of Chris- 
tianity, though they must since have sidSered many changes 
and modifications.t In few countries, if in any, did the Chris- 
tian religion vnn its way more easily than in Ireland ; and yet 
iic^a scarcely be supposed that its triumph became universal 
without some reluctance on the part of the people, whose 
habits it condemned, and to whose superstitions it was stre- 
nuousljr opposed. It attempted to produce such a complete 
reTolutionm their tastes and occupations, that it woukL be 
surprising had not various obiections been started to its re- 
ception. The quiet and devotion of the monastic life formed 
a melancholy contrast to the spirit-stirring excitements of the 
chase, and to those games of strength and skill in which the 
heroes of the Ossianic age dcJighted. They who r^oiced in 
the clash of arms, in the music of hounds and horns, and in 
the feast and the revel, could have small taste for the <*hiining 
of beDs in the services of religion, for the singing of psalms, 
and still less for fasting — 

■ the waster gaunt and nim. 

That of beaaty and strength roDs feature and limb. 
The bards, it may well be imagmed, who were always not 
only welcome but necessary guests at all the high festivals of 
the chiefs and princes, would be amone the first to lament a 
change of manners by which their pleasures and honours 
were abridged <xc abolished ; and to give more effiect to their 
eomplaJnt, as w^ as to conceal its real authors, they put it 
hito the mouth of Oisin, their great master, by poetic licence, 
though In violation of chronology. Thej asor9>ea to him those 
sentiments whidi they thought he would have expressed, had 
he really been the oontemporary of Saint Patrick. $ At the 
same time it must be admitted, that in the Poem of the Chase 
at least, such a description of the creative power of the Deity 
is ghren by the saint, as is worthy of a Christian missionary, 



Ul(Ui,^CnDdion of « Con of ths trandrad ImttlM.*' He 
MiSMd ftrty yean, and WMhooourad MAwlMftatMBun ADda pbikMopher. 

t The reader who isek an interest in tlUa auliieet, and in the-Oarianic 
eootroverty, l« referred to the eatayi by the Rev. Dr. Drummond and Mr 
O'Reilly to the fifteenth vdhme of the Tranaactioaa of the Royal Irlth Aca- 
doay. In the Tranaactlona of the Hiberoo-Celtlo Sooiety Mr O'RelUy 
ohaervea. that •* many beautiAal poema are octant that bear the naoae of Oisin, 
bnt there are no good reasons to suppose that they are the genntoe compo- 
iltietia or that bard. If ever they were composed by Oisin, they have slnee 
Mdhred a wooderfU ebange In their langnage, and have been interpolated so 
•a to make the poet and 8t Patrick oontemporaries, though the latter did not 
eommence his apostolic labours In Ireland untU the middle of the fifth cen- 
t«ry. when by the course of nature OisIn must have lain in hia grave about 
eoe hundred and fifty years." 

Since this paper was sent to the press, the author has been assured by a 



> poems may throw on some dark and disputed 
tepto of Irish historv, that they may before long be properly analysed and 
yNsantad to the pubUc. 

t Tbm Borace enosaa the arts of the parasitaa and fgrtuBe^hontwa of 
Rene la a dialogue between Ttaresias and Ulyssea. 



though he is obliged to succumb to the stem indiirnation of 
tiie " Warrior Bard." 

Leaving the further oonsideration of this subject for the 
present, I proceed to give an analysis of the Poem of the 
Chase, firom which the reader mav be enabled in some d^^ree 
to judge how far Spenser is justifiable in »fRrmtng tiiat the 
poems of the Irish bards ** savoured of sweet wit and good 
invention." 

The poem commences by Oisin asking St Patrick if he had 
ever heiird the tale of the chase ; and on receiving an answer 
in the negative, accompanied vrith a request that it may be 
told truly, he feels indignant at the suspicion that he or any 
of the Fionna Eironn could ever deviate from the strictest 
veracity, and retaliates by declaring how much he prized his 
former friends, whose virtues he records, beyond Patrick and 
all his psalm-singing fraternity. Patrick, in reply, exhorts 
him not to indulge a strain of panegyric whidb borders on 
blasphemy, and extols the power of that great Being by whom 
all uie Fenian race had been destroyed. The mention of his 
friends' extinction calls forth a fresh Durst of indignation from 
Oisin, and leads him to compare the pleasures of the days 
g^ne by^ with the melancholy occupations of psalm-singing 
and fasting. Patrick requests him to oease, and not incur 
the impiet;^ of comparing Finn vrith the Creator of the uni- 
verse. Oisin rephes in a style more indi^ouuit, and after 
reciting a number of the glorious exploits of tiie Fenians, asks 
^ what achievements of Patrick's Dei^ they can be matched. 
The saint, justiy shocked by such daring, accuses him of 
frenzy, and tells him that Finn and his host have been doomed 
to h^-fire by that God whom he blasphemes : but this only 
provokes Oiian to make a comparison between Finn's genero- 
sity and the divine vengeance ; and as for himself, it is a suffi- 
dent proof of his sanity that he allows Patrick and his friends 
to wear their heads. Patrick, as if taciUj admitting the va- 
lidity of his argument, pays him a compliment, and requests 
him to proceed with the promised tale. Oisin complies, and 
informs him that while the Fenian heroes were feastmg in the 
tower of Almhuin, Finn having vrithdrawn from the company 
and spied a young doe, pursued her with his two hounds 
Sceohui and Bran as far as Slieve Guillin, where she suddenly 
disappeared. While he and his hounds are left in perplexity, 
he hears a sound of lamentation, and looking rouna espies 
a damsel of surpassing beauty, whom he accosts, and with 
friendly solicitude asks tiie cause of her grief. She replies that 
she had dropped her rine into the adjoining lake, and adjures 
him as a true knight to dive into the water to find and restore 
the lost treasure. He complies, and succeeds ; and while hand- 
ing her the ring, is suddenly metamorphosed into a withered 



Mean time the absence of their chief b^^ to create some 
fears for his safety in the breasts of the Fenians. Caoilte 
expresses his apprehension that he is irrecoverably lost, when 
bald Conan, the Thersites of the Fenian poems, rejoicing at 
the idea, boasts that he will in future be their chief. The 
Fenians having indulged in a laugh of scorn to hear such arro- 
gance from one they contemned, proceed in quest of Fbin, and 
oiscover the old man, who whispers in the ear of Caoilte the 
story of his strange metamor]Mosis. Conan, on hearing it, 
waxes valiant, and utters some bitter reproaches against Finn 
and the Fenians. He is rebuked by Caoilte ; but still conti- 
nuing to rituperate and boast, he is answered at last by the 
sword of Osgar. The Fenians interfSsre, and having put an 
end to the smfe, and learned tiie cause of Finn's misfortune, 
they seardi the secret recesses of Slieve Guillin, and at length 
find the enchantress, who presents a cup to Finn, of which he 
drinks, and is restored to xiis former strength and beauty. 

Miss Brooke, a lady to whose genius and taste Irish litera- 
tore is greatiy indebted, has given a translation of this poem 
in her " Relhjues of Irish Poetry," published in 1788. £very 
Irish scholar is bound to speak witn respect of her patriotic 
literary labours, and the present writer would be among the 
last to pluck a single leaf fr^m the ohaplet which adorns her 
brows — 

■ neque ego llli detrahere ansim 

Hterentem d^ti multa cum laude coronam. — Hob. 

Not firom her head shall I presume to tear 

The sacred wreath she well deserves to wear. — Fbancis. 

To Mss Brooke is due the well-merited praise of having 
been the first to introduce the English reader to a knowledge 
of these compositions. But that province of translation into 
which she lea Uie way is open to all, and no one has a right 
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to claim it as hii exclusire property. Chapmaji translated 
Homer: he was followed by Hobbes, Hobbet by Pope, Pope 
by Cowper, Cowper by Sotheby. Who will ba the next com- 
petitor m this fair field of hmt ? How many translators have 
we of Virgil, of Horace, of Anaoreon, and of all the most 
MDinaot Greek and Latin poets, each advancing a claim to 
aoflM kind of soperioritf over his rivals ? Would that we had 
more such honourable nvalship in translations from the Irish ! 
liiis Brodce has been faithful to the senst of her originals ; 
but it appears to the present writer that she not nnfreqnently 
•rri by Deing too diffuse, that several oassages are weakened 
by unnecessary ^la&tion, and that the spirit of the whole 
can be better preserved in a more varied form of versification 
than in the monotonous quatrains which she adopted. The 
prevalent fault of most poetical translations is diffiiseness or 
amplification, by which the thoughts are weakened and their 
Rririt lost. Much allowance, however, must be granted to 
ttiose who attempt to clothe in English verse such composi- 
tions as the Irish Fenian tales ; and any one who makes the 
experiment will feel the difficulty of preserving a just medium 
between a loose paraphrase and a strict verbal translation. 
It is almost if not altogether impossible to translate into 
rhyme without an occasional accessory idea or epithet on the 
one hand) and ihe omission of some unimportant adjunct on the 
other. The great object should be to preserve the spirit of 
the original — to be '* true to the sense, but*truer to his fame'* 
— nee verbum verbo reddere fidus. Some passages could not 
be understood, others would not be endured by any reader of 
taste or refinement if rendered word for word. 

In mv next communication I shall send you a translation 
of the nrct part of the Poem of the Chase-^namely, the intro- 
ductory dialogue between Patrick and Oisin. This shall be 
followed by the suoceedmg part of the poem, shotUd you deem 
such compositions suited to the pag^s of your ** Journal," 
which I hope will be eminently useful in promoting both the 
literary and moral taste of the people of Ireland. D. 



DEAF AND DUMB— A MOUNTAIN SKETCH. 

BT MBS 8. C. HALL. 

It has been a general and certainlv a well-founded complaint 
against Ireland, that the arts, whose influence has extended 
so much over England and Scotland during the last half cen- 
tury, have made but little progress in ** the Emerald Isle." 
It ** has sent forth painters, but encouraged none/* This I 
fear is true, though lately I have been delighted to observe 
some very happy exceptions to the rule. 

There are many reasons why art and artists have not flou- 
rished in Ireland. The greater number of those who have the 
means to patronise talent are absoitees, spending in foreign 
lands the produce of the riches bestowed by the .^mighty on 
their own— while the minds of the residents are usually so 
pre-occupied by religious or political controversies, that they 
nave no time to bestow, or attention to give to anything dse. 
Another reason I would urge, even at the hazard of being 
charged with national pride, is, the countrv so overflows 
with natural beauty, that in the matter of landscape painting 
the Irish gentry are hard to please. To those who doubt 
thit, I would simply say, come and see ; and if any English 
artist does not disoover good cause why they should be &»d* 
dious, all I can observe is, tliat I shall be very much aato- 
nisbed. Even the highways are crowded with antiquarian 
and picturesque beauty ; but road^makers do not seek these 
80 much as convenience ; nor are the most-talked-of places 
those where a *' landskipper," as I heard an artist called in 
Kerry, will reap the richest harvest. 

There are hills and lakes, rivers and glades, of most exqui- 
site beauty, profosely scattered over the country.--far away 
from the highroads, m the ftistnestes of the moontalns-^^md 
even within hearing of the roar of the wild ocean are dells and 
Uttle valleys, oaseades, lawns of greenest hue and softest grass, 
where Druids* altars hang upon tneir mysterious points otrest, 
and the breeze whispers amid mouldering towers — memorials 
of the troubled past. Still, eyes accustomed ft*om their opening 
to reallv fine scenery are not likelv to be satisfied with aught 
that falls short of perfection ; ana, as I have said, I find such 
of my countrymen as really love art very hard to please in 
landscape, particularly in Irish landscape : they have become 
funiiiar with the same scenes from many points of view — the 
artist can only record one, and it is at least likely that the one 
be hu obot«ais not the favourite. 



Still, I fear, the chief cause why art has not flourished 
hitherto, must be attributed to the continued excitement of 
religion and politics ; to jud^ from collateral evidence, the 
influence of tnis excitement is happily on the decrease, for I 
have seen framed prints in several cottages, and observed in 
many dwellings, vrfaere paintings would be an eztravaffano<^ 
volumes of b^tifol engravings displayed as the ohitf trea- 
sures of their country homes. 

On our late pilgnm^ge through the beautifol ind romantic 
" Kingdom of iwerry" we encountered .a native artist, wko 
begfuiled us of an hour, and interested us deeply. We had 
lingered long in the beautiful vale of Ole^aruf^ and tM 
longer on the mountain road which commancb a view of the 
magic bay and its golden islands, that seem lifted by earth to- 
wards heaven as a peace-offering ; and when we passed through 
the tunnel, which is still regarded by the mountaineers with 
erident astonishment, the sun was sinking behind the huge 
range of Kerry mountains, which looked the more bleak when 
contrasted with the memory of the exceeding fertility of Glen* 
gariif. We were then literally amid both clouds and moun- 
tains, and the only sound that dbturbed the awftd stillness of 
the scene was the scream of an eagle, which issued fyrom be- 
hind a tower-like assemblage of Darren rocks, where most 
probably the eyrie of the royal bird was placed ; the soond 
added greatly to the effect of the scenery, and we drew up 
that we might listen to it more attentively ; it was sevenu 
times repeated, and almost at the same instant a f^sh breeze 
dispersed the mists which had in some degree obscured the 
glory of the departing sun ; and the valley beneath the pass 
became literally illummated wherever the breaks or fissures in 
the opposite mountains permitted the brightness of the sun, as 
it were, to pass through. I had never seen such an effect of 
light and shade before, for the moimtain shadows were heavy 
as night Itself ; I feel I cannot describe either the brightness 
of the one or the intenseness of the other. I am sure the 
scene could not be painted so as to convey any idea of its 
reality. Any attempt to depict the extravagance of nature is 
always deemed imnatural. 

We are weak enough to bound the Almighty's works by 
what has come within the sphere of our own finite observa- 
tions. How paltry this must seem to those who dwell amongst 
the mountains, and read the book of ever varying nature unld 
the silent places of the earth I 

I had been gazing so earnestly upon the scene below and 
around us, that I had not noted the sudden appearance of a 
lad upon a bank, a little to the left of the place on which we 
stood; but my attention was attracted by his clasping his 
hands together, and laughing, or rather shouting loudly. In 
evident delight at the scene. There was nothing in hb i^ 
pearance different fV^m that of many young goatiierds we 
bad passed, and who hardly raited their heads from the 
purple heath to gaze at our progress. His sun-burnt liinbs 
were bare below the knee ; but his long brown hair had 
been cared for, and flowed beneath a vride-leafod bat» which 
was garnished, not untastefully, with a couple of wrealhs 
of spreading fern. His garments were in sufficient diseiu 
der to satisfy the most enthusiastic admirer of ** the jno- 
turesque;" and although we called to him repeatedly, it 
was not until a sudden diffusion of cloud had interfered be- 
tween him and the sunset, so as to diminish the light, and of 
course lessen the effect of the shadows, tiiat he aoticNMl us in 
the least ; indeed, I do not tiiink he would have done so at all, 
but for the unexpected appearance of anotlier ** child of the 
mist," in the person of a little tangled-looking, bright-eyed 
girl— Jiterally one mass of tatters>«who sprang to mere the 
boy stood, and seizing his hand, pointed silemly to us. Ha 
desoended immediately, followed by the Httle giri, and after 
removing his hat, stood bjr the side of our carriage, into whidi 
he peered with genuine Irish curiosity. 

To our ouestion of " Where do you live?" the motmtain 
maid replied, ** Neen English,** which experience had previously 
taught us signified that she did not understand our lao- 
guage. We then addressed ourselves to the boy, when the giri 
placed her hands on her lips, then to her ears, and finaflv 
shook her head. " Deaf and dumb ?" I said. Upon which 
she replied, " Ay, ay, deaf, dumb— deaf, dumb." The little 
creature having so said, regarded him with one of those quick 
looks so eloauent of infant love ; and seizing his hand, ufted 
up her rosy race to be kissed. He patted her head impatiently, 
but was too occupied examining the contents of our carriage 
to liecd her affDCtiooale request. His eye glanced ovor our 
packages without much interest, until they rested upon a 
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gmall black portfolio, and then be leaped, and clapped his 
bands, making as understand he wanted to inspect that. His 
little companion had evidently some idea that this was an 
intmsion, and intimated so to the boy; but he pushed her 
from him, determined, with true masculine spirit, to have his 
pwn way. Nothing could exceed his delight while turning 
over a few sketches and some engravios^s. He gave us 
clearly to understand that he comprehended their intent — 
looking from our puny outlines to the magnificent mountains 
by which we were surrounded, and smiling thereat in a way 
that even our self-love could not construe into a compli* 
ment ; he evinced more satisfaction at a sketch of Olengariff, 
pointed towards the district, and intimated that he knew it 
well ; but his decided preference was given to sundry most 
exquisite drawings, from the pencil of Mr Nicoll, of the ruins 
of Aghadoe, Muoross Abbey, and a passage in the gap of 
Dunloe. I never understood before the power of " mute elo- 
^oanoe." I am sure the boy would have knelt before the 
ok^ects of his idolatry until every gleam of light had fadcfd 
from the sky, if he had been permitted so to do. 

Nor was his enthusiasm less extraordinary than the purity 
of his taste ; for he turned over several coloured engravings, 
brilliant though they were, of ladies' costumes, after a mere 
slance at each, while he returned again and again to the draw- 
m^that were really worthy of attention. 

while he was thus occupied, his little companion, strudc by 
tome sudden thought, bounded up the almost perpendicular 
mountain with the grace and agility of a true>bom Kerry mai- 
den, until she disappeared ; but she soon returned, springing 
fr^m rock to rock, and holding the remnants of her tattered 
apron together with evident care. When she descended, she 
displayed its contents, which interested us greatly, for they 
were her brother's sketches, five or six in number, made on 
the torn-out leaves of an old copy-book in pale ink, or with a 
stUl paler pencil. Two were tinged with colour extracted 
fr^m plants that grew upon the mountain ; and though rude, 
there were evidences of a talent the more rare, when the 
circumstances attendant upon its birth were taken into consi- 
deration. The lad could have had no instruction — he had 
never been to school, though schools, thank God ! are now to 
be found in the fastnesses of Kerry — the copy-book was the 
property of his eldest brother, and he had abducted the leaves 
to record upon them his silent observations of the magnificence 
of Nature, whose power had elevated and instructed bis mind, 
closed as it was by the misfortune of being bom deaf and 
dumb, against such knowledge as he could acquire in so wild 
a district. We should not have read even this line of his sim- 
ple history, but for the opportune passing of a " Kerry dra- 
goon" — a wild, brigand-looking young iellow, mounted be- 
tween his market-panniers on his rough pony — who proved to 
be the lad's brother, although he did not at first tell us so. 

" We all," be said, ♦* live high up in de mountain ; but I 
can't trust Mogue to look after de goats by himself. His 
whole delight is puttin' down upon a bit of paper or a slate 
whatever he sees. I'd ha* broke him off it long agone ; but he 
was his mother's darlin', and she's wid de blessed Vaivin 
these seven years, so I don't like to cross his fancy ; besioes, 
de Lord's hand has been heavy on him already, and it does 
no hum, no more than himself, except when any of de chil- 
dre brake what he do be doing ; den he goes mad intirely, and 
strays I dunna where ; though, to be sure, de Almighty has 
his eye over him, for he's sure to come back well and quiet." 

The lad at last dosed our portfolio with a heavy sigh, and 
ctid not perceive until he had none so that his little sister had 
spread out his own productions on the heather which grew so 
abundaatly by the road-eide. He pointed to them with some- 
thing of the exaltation of ipirit wnidi is so natural to ns all 
when we think our exertions are about to be appreciated, and 
he bent over them as a mother would over a cherished diild. 
SQs triumph, however, was but momentary — it was evident 
that lus having seen better things rendered him disoontented 
with his own, for while gathering Uiem hastily together, he 
burst into tears. 

Poor mountain boy I I do not think his tears were excited 
%y e«vy, for he returned to our folio in a few moments with 
the same delight as before ; but his feelings were the more in- 
tense because he could not expre<«s them ; and he had been 
taojght his inferiority, a bitter lesson, the remembrance of 
whudi nothing but hope, all-glorions hope, that manifestatbn 
of immortality, can efface. 

We ^ye hW some paper and pencils, together with a few 
«0gr»yiDg8, imd h«d soon lookiid our last nt Mogne Mirphy, 



as he stood, his little sister clinging to his side^ waving his hai 
on a promontory, while we were rapidly descending into the 
valley. I thought the memory of such a meeting in the mow- 
tains was worthy of preservation. 



IMPROPER CONDUCT IN PUBLIC PLACES. 
Tabeb is scarcely anything by which a strangier ia mor« 
forcibly struck on visiting Paris and other ooatinental oitiee, 
than meeting at the museums, libraries, palaces, menageriett 
and other places of exhibition, crowds of private swdiers, 
arttsans, aiMl persons of inferior degree, who with the greatest 
attention, ana in the most decorous and orderly manner, in^ 
spect the various objects presented to their notice ; and who. 
Judging from the intellig^t manner in whidi they discuss the 
merits of these objects, would appear to derive the greatest pot* 
sible advantage from the privueges they enjoy. Amongst thb 
crowd of people it was not an umreauent sijght, a year or two 
since, to observe some well-dressea indivmual pol^g at a 
picture with his fingers, as if his eyes were on the pomte of 
thepo, teasing the animals in the menagerie, or possibly jn* 
scribing his worthless name on some pillar or statue. You 
might have safely addressed the person whom you saw thus 
employed in English as one from our own dominions ; and if 
yCu looked around, you would have seen an expression of 
anger in the countenances of the native spectators, or have 
heard them muttering their just contempt of the ignorance 
and rudeness displays in thus wantonly u^uring or defiMmig 
that which, being publicly exhibited for generu advantage, 
becomes se far puolic property as to apf^al strongly to Sle 
honour of all well-thinking individuals for its protection. In 
our own country, a few years since, it required no ordinary 
p^enerosity, and no little sacrifice of selfishness, to place with* 
m the readi of our people any works of art or curiosity in the 
shape of exhibitions ; and our government contributed very 
little assistance towards forwuxling the great work of na- 
tional improvement by such means. Tru^ melancholy was 
it then to see the mischief wantonly done to the property of 
the few liberal individuals who offered to share their pleasures 
with their less fortunate fellows ; one instance of which (pro- 
bably one that has wrought much to induce good conduct) 
may perhaps be worth narrating here. In certain beautiful 
pleasure grounds, freely opened to the pubUc, there was to be 
seen, a rew years since, a board bearing the following in- 
scription : — " This mound was planted with evergreens tnree 
times, and as often trampled down by thoughtless individuals 
admitted to walk in the grounds : it is now planted a fourth 
time." This was die delicate but touching reproof of tht 
worthy proprietor, who may now, however (having suffered in a 
good cause), congratulate himself on the amended habits of 
the people, Drought about by the increasing enlightenment on 
the subject of the necessity and utility of admitting the huitibler 
orders to places of rational and instructive recreation, aided 
by their improved education and temperate habits, which hold 
forth great encouragement to those who possess the power to 
extend the privileges still too scantily accorded. We are 
indeed satisfied that a most decided improvement In the habits 
and feelings of the humbler classes of the community has really 
taken place within the last few years, and that under judi- 
cious arrangements they might now be admitted safely even 
to exhibitions of objects of great intrinsic value; and in proof 
of this opinion we may state, that about two years since, when, 
on the occasion of the Queen's coronation, the Royal Hiber- 
nian Academy opened the doors of their annual exhibition to 
the public gratuitously for one day, though thousands took 
advantage of this free admission, not the slighted accident to 
the property or impropriety of any kind whatever occurred. 

If proofs of the utinty of thus disposing of the spare time 
of the people be required, one answer will be, that they are 
thus at least *' kept out of harm's way ;" and in accomplish- 
ing this (quite a sufficient object for exertion when man'fl 
propensities to evil are taken into account), a great deal more 
of good is achieved, for a spirit of inquiry is thus induced, 
anaa talent for observation cultivated, which are the parents 
of true knowledge, and which, combined with the habit of 
concentrating thought and reflection, must open up the sources 
of vrisdom, and produce an enlargement of understanding in 
the fortunate possessor, which older and still too prevalent 
methods of education are embiently caloulatbd to repress. ^ It 
has been observed, until the observation has hecome trite, 
that *' knowledge is power," and it is therefore the doty of all 
Tfha $m •ensible of the yalae of mentid derelopemeiit to enccu* 
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rage whaterer teaidB to promote it ; thoagb, nnfortimately, 
there still exists a class of men who seek to maintain unde- 
served saperiorit J, by keeping all persons subordinate to them 
in ignorance, insteaa of generously eztendine to them such 
help as would enable them to adyanoe in intdligence. How 
different was the feeling of him ^o said, that if permitted to 
hare his wishes accomplished he would ask but for two : the 
first, that he might possess all knowledge that man in his finite 
nature can or ought to possess ; and the second, that having 
attained this knoidedge, all his fellow-creatures might be 
admitted to a partidpi^on of it. 

The value of observation as an accessible source of infor- 
mation to all, must be obvious ; the infant observes before he 
reasons, and reason advances with the powers of observing. 
When the man becomes a sage, he may tneorise ; but he must 
first test his wisdom by observation, which would thus i^ 
pear to be the fulcrum on whidi mind must depend to raise 
Itself; and as opportunities of observation are now daily in- 
creasing, it becomes a matter of importance to aid those who 
are incBned, by showing them how to observe, and to draw 
out the latent talent in those who, having eyes, yet see not ; 
and there is no mode in which this can be more efirectually and 
agreeably done than by drawing theur attention to those na- 
tural objects by which they are surrounded. The sacred 
writers were well aware of the value of thus directing the 
mind ; and our poets have in manv instances derived i^plause 
and celebrity m>m their power of accurately observing and 
faithftilly describuf the pnenomena of nature. 

To aid the people in the acquirement of knowledge so de- 
sirable, our best efforts shall not be wanting, and we propose 
to ourselves accordingly to give a series of papers on Natural 
History, pointing out, m a popular manner, wnat all who have 
eyes may see, and, seeing, profit by. B. 



ANSALDO AND THE CATS. 
EvEBTBODT, we presume, has heard or read the story of 
" Whittington and his Oat,*' which is an especial favourite 
with the worthy citizens of " London town," where it is matter 
of history that the once poor and friendless little boy rose 
to be thrice Lord Mayor ; but from the tale quoted below, it 
would seem that the Italians are not without a version of their 
own on the subject. Which of the two is the most ancient or 
original, we oe^ess our inability to decide, but it is a matter 
of very little oonsequence» as the moral in each is similar, 
namely, that perseverance and industry will generally meet 
their just reward, while the endeavours of an idle and impro- 
vident man to realise a great fortune all at once, by some wild 
and desperate speculation, pretty much the same as gambling, 
or even, as we may add, by that detestable and degrading vice 
itsdf, rarely fails to involve the rash projector m ruin and 
disgrace. However, without fatiguins^ the reader with fur- 
ther preface, we will present him witn the following literal 
translation from the Italian of Lorenzo Magaletti : — 

*' About the time when our Amerigo Vespucci discovered 
the new world, there was a merchant in our town whose 
name was Messer Ansaldo d^li Ormani, who, thous^h he had 
become very rich, but yet desirous to double bis wealth, char- 
tered a very larse ship, and began to trade with his merchan- 
dise in the newly-discovered r^ons of the West. Having 
already made two or three prosperous voyages, he wished to 
return thither once more ; but scarcely had ne left Cadiz when 
there arose a most furious gale, which drove him along for se- 
veral days, without his knowing where he was ; but at lenfifth 
fortune was so kind as to enable him to reaeh an island cafied 
Canaria. He had no sooner done so than the kinf, being in- 
formed of the arrival of a vessel, went down to the port with 
all his nobles, and gave Messer Ansaldo a kind reception : he 
then conducted lum to the royal palace, to show his joy at his 
arrivaL Dinner was then prepared in the n^ost sumptuous 
style, and he sat down with Messer Ansaldo, who vns sur- 
prised to see a ereat number of youths who held in their hands 
long sticks, similar to those used by penitents ; but no sooner 
vrere the viands served up than he understood fast enough the 
meaning of such attendance, for 

* Not Xerkes led so many into Greece, 

Nw numerous thus the myrmidonic bands. 

As on the scene their countless hosts appeared I' i 



In fact, so many and so large were the rats whidi came in 
firom aU quarters, that it vras really wonderful to see them. 
Thereupon the vouths aforesaid took to their sticks, and with 
great labour d^ended the dish from which the king and Mes- 
ser Ansaldo were eatine. When the latter had heard and 
seen the multitudes of Aose filthy animals idiich were imm- 
merahle in that island (nor had any means been found to ex- 
tirpate them), he sought to make the king understand by 
su;ns that he wished to provide him with a remedy by means 
of whidi he might be freed firom such horrid creatures ; and 
running ouickly to the ship, he took two very fine cats, male 
and female, and broiu;ht tnem to the king, sayinr that on the 
next occasion they should be put upon the table. As soon 
therefore as the smeU of the meat b^gan to diffuse itself, the 
usual procession made its appearance, when the cats seeing 
it berai to scatter them so oravdy that there vras very soon 
a prtKUgious slaughter of the enemy. 

On sedng this, the delighted king, wishin|p to remunerate 
Ansaldo, sent for many strings of pearls, with eold, sflver, 
and rare precious stones, which he presented to Messer An- 
saldo, who, thinking he bad made a good profit of his mer- 
chandise, spread his sails to the wind, prosecuted his voyage, 
and returned home immensely rich. 

Some time afterwards, he was relatinsp what had occurred 
between himself and the Ring of Canana to a circle of his 
friends, when one of them, named Giocondo d6 FinfaK, was 
seized with a desire to make the voyage to Canaria himsdf, 
to try his fortune also ; and in order to do so, sold an estate 
he had in the Val d'Elsa, and invested the money in a gre«t 
quantity of jewels, together with rines and bracelets of im- 
mense value ; and havmg given out that he intended to go to 
the Holy Land, lest any should blame his resolution, he re- 
paired to Cadiz, where he embarked, and soon arrived at 
Canaria. He presented his riches to the king, reasoning in 
this manner — 'If Messer Ansaldo got so mudi for a paltry 
pair of cats, how much more will be xny just recompence for 
what I have brought his ' " 
oeived himself, because ' 
esteemed the present 

make him a fairer exchange than by giving him a cat ; so hav- 
ing sent for a very fine one, son to those which Ansaldo had 
given him, he presented it to Giocondo ; but he, thinking him- 
self insulted, returned miserably poor to Florence, continually 
cursing the King of Canaria, the rats, and Messer Ansaldo 
and his cats ; but he was wrong, because that good kinff, in 
making him a present of a cat, gave him what he consicHired 
the most vajuable thing in his dominions.** W. S. T. 



h more will be xny just recompence for 
his miuesty 1* But the poor man de- 

Lse the Kinff of Canaria, who highly 
of Gioconao, did not think he could 



INSCRIPTION ON A TOMBSTONE IN THE 
CHURCHYARD OP YOUGHAL, 

ON ANNE MARIA CABBW, AGED 24. 

'Tis ever thus, 'tis ever thus, when hope hath built a boVr 
Like that of Eden, wreathed about with many a thomless flo w'r. 
To dwell therdn securely, the self-deceivers trust — 
A whirlwind firom the desert comes, and all is in the dust. 

'Tis ever thus, 'tis ever thus, that when the poor heart clings 
With all iU finest tendrils, with all its fiexile rings. 
That goodly thing it deaveth to so fondly and so flMt^ 
Is struck to earth by lightning, or shattered by the blast. 

'Tis ever thus, 'tis ever thus, with beams of mortal bliss. 
With looks too bright and beautiful for such a world as this. 
One moment round about us their angel light wings play ; 
Then down the veil of darkness drops, and all is passed away. 

'Tis ever thus, 'tis ever thus, with creatures heavenly fkir. 
Too finely formed to bear the brunt more earthly natures bear— . 
A Uttle while they dwell with us, Uest ministers of love» 
Then spread the wings we had not seen, and seek their homes 
above. 
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HOLLYBROOK HALL, COUNTY OF WICKLOW. 



AxoKO tlie jetv tnktij beautifiil residences of our nobility and 
gentry, situated within a drive of an hour or two of our metro- 
polis, there is probably not one better worthy of a visit than 
that which we have chosen to depict as the illustration of our 
poresent number — Hollybrook Hall, the seat of Sir George 
Frederick John Hodson, Bart. It is situated in the county 
of Wicklow, about a mile beyond the town of Bray, and about 
eleven miles from Dublin. 

To direct public attention to this charming spot is no less 
cor pleasure than our duty, for we feel quite assured that 
even among the higher classes of our fellow-citizens but a very 
few know more respecting it than its name and locality, and 
that it win surprise the vast majority to be told that Holly- 
brook Hall is no less remarkable for tne beautv of the sylvan 
•oenery by which it is surrounded, than as affor<ung in itself the 
most perfect specimen of the Tudor style of architecture to 
be fonnd in Ireland. 

That Hollybrook is thus little known to the public, is not, 
however, their fault : excluded from the eye b;^ high and un- 
sightly stone walls on every side by whidi it might otherwise 
be seen by the traveller, it is passed without even a |^limpse 
of the bower of beauty, which would attract his attention and 
excite the desire to obtain a more intimate acquaintance with 
objects of such interest by a request to its accomplished 
owner, which we are satisfied woulci never be denied. 



Hollybrook Hall, like Clontarf Castle, of which we have 
already given some account, is a fine specimen of the many 
recently erected or rebuilt residences of our nobility and gen- 
try, which we esteem it our duty to notice and to praise. 
Like that fine structure also, it is an architectural creation of 
that accomplished artist to whose exquisite taste and correct 
judgment wo are indebted for so many of the most beautiful 
buildings in the kingdom ; and in many of its features and 
the general arrangement of its parts, it bears a considerable 
resemblance to that admirably composed edifice. In its 
ground plan and general outline, however, it is essentially 
different ; and it is, moreover, characterised by a pecnliaritpr 
which perhi^s no other of Bfr Morrison's works exhi- 
bits, namely, that it has no mixed character of style, but is 
in every respect an example of English domestic architecture 
in the style of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, or, in other 
words. It uniformly preserves through all its details the cha- 
racter of the Tudor style. 

In the choice of this style, as well as in the general composi- 
tion of the structure, the artist was obvionsly guided by a judi^ 
cious desire to adapt the building to the peciuiar chancter of 
the scenery by which it is surroundea, and, the historical 
associations connected with the locality ; and a more happy 
result than that which he has effected could hardly be ima- 
gbied. Seated upon a green and sunny terraced Mok in tfie 
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midst of venerable jew and other evergreens, and immedi- 
ately above a small artificial lake or pond, which reflects on 
its surface the dark masses of ancient and magnificent forest 
trees, which rise on all sides from its banks, and which are 
only topped by the peaked smnmits of the greater and lesser 
Su£;ar-Loaf Mountains, as seen through vistas, the building 
and its immediate accompaniments seem of coequal age and 
designed for each other ; and all breathe of seclusion from the 
cares of the world and a happy domestic repose. It would 
indeed be impossible to conceive any combinations of archi- 
tecture and landscape scenery more perfectly harmonious or 
beautiful of their kind. 

Hollybrook Hall is wholly built of mountain granite squared 
and chiselled, and presents three architectural fronts,* That 
which we have represented in our illustration is the east firont, 
which faces the small lake or pnond, and contains the library 
and drawing-room ; but the principal front is that facing the 
north, on which side the entrance porch is placed. The princi- 
pal apartments consist of a hall, Ubrary, dining and drawing 
rooms, with the state bed-rooms above them ; and of these 
apartments the hall is the most grand and striking feature, 
though of inferior size to that of Clontarf Castle. It is thirty- 
four feet long by twenty feet wide, but has an open porch and 
vestibule or outer hall, twelve feet six inches wide ; and like 
every other part of the edifice, its details are throughout in 
the purest style of Tudor architecture. This hall is panelled 
with oak, and is lighted by one grand stained glass window, 
dght feet six inches wide, and fourteen feet six inches high. 
This window, which resembles those of the English ecclesiastical 
edifices of the fifteenth century, is divided by stone mullions 
into four days, or compartments, and being beautlAilIy pro- 
portioned, affords abundant light to tiie interior. But the 
most imposing feature of the hidl is its beaoUfnl oak stidrcase, 
which, rising from beneath the window, conducts to a gallery 
iHuch erosses tiie hall, and communioates with the bed-rooms 
over the principal apartments. The ceiling is of dark oak, 
supported by pmoipals whidi sprine from gdden corbels, and 
it is enlivened oy golden bosses, which are placed at the various 
crossings of the nch woodwork, and have a most pleasing effect 
from the contrasting relief which they give to its pervacUng 
dark oolonr. The cornice, which is equ^y rich ana elegantlv 
proportioned, is sormounted by a gilded crest ornament, which 
by Its lightness and brilliancy attracts the eye, and leads the 
nund to contemplate the fine proportions and elegance of de- 
sign which duuraoterises the details of the odUng in all its parts. 

Of the other principal i^artments it is omy necessary to 
state that they are equally well proportioned, and have ceil- 
ings of great richness and beauty, executed in a bold and 
masterly style of relief: they are of larger sixe than the slmi- 
lar rooms of Clontarf Castle, the library beinff thirty feet 
by seventeen feet six inches, the dining-room &rty he^ by 
twenty, and the drawing-room thirty-four feet six by twenty. 
These apartments are hghted by onel windows, each of which 
commands a view of some striking beauty in the surrounding 
scenery. An extensive range of offices and servants' rooms 
branches off the Hall on its western side, but these are as yet 
only partly erected, and further additions are stUl wanting to 
carry oat tbe original design of the architect, and ^ve to the 
edifice as a whole the intricacy and picturesque vanety of out- 
line iHiiidi he intended. 

Hollybrook was originally the seat of a highly respectable 
branch of the Adair nuniK, who, as it is said, though long 
located in Scotland, are diescended from Maurice Fitzgerali^ 
fourth Bail of Rildare. By a marri^e with the only daugh- 
ter of the last proprietor of this faminr, Forster Adair, Esq., 
it passed into the possession of Sir Robert Hodson, Bart., 
descended of an old English family, and father of the present 
proprietor, who succeeded to the Daronetcy and estates on the 
death of his elder brother the late Sir Robert Adair Hodson, 
by whom the new structure of Hollybrook Hall was com- 
menced. Sir Robert was a gentleman of refined tastes and 
intellectaal aoquirements — a landscape painter of no small 
merit, and of a poetic mind. The present baronet is, we be- 
lieve, similarly gifted, and therefore worthy to be tiie pro- 
prietor and resident of a spot of such interest and beauty ; 
W he shoidd raie those odious unsi|[htly walls, which exclude 
Hdlybrodc from the eye, and make it an unvisited and almost 
unknown solitude. P. 

None are so seldom found alone, and are so soon tired of 
their own oompany, as those conceited coxcombs who are on 
tht b«t tonoo with thwiwlvM. 



TIM CALLAGHAN, 

THE INIMITABLE PIPER. 

Oh 1 ye whom business or pleasure shall henceforth lead t» 
the countv of Wexford, especially to the baronies of Forth and 
Bargie, snould you see a tall, stout, lazy-looking fellow, with 
sleepy eyes and hu^ cocked nose, dragging his feet along as 
if they were clogs imposed on him by nature to restrain his 
motion instead of helping him forward, dawdling along the 
highways, or lounging about a public-house, with a green bag 

under Ms arm, beware of him, for that is Tim Callaghan ! 

fling him a sixpence or shilling if you will, but ask him not for 
music ! 

Tim Callaghan seriously assured me " that he sarved seven 
long vears wid as fine a piper as ever put chanther ondher an 
arm ; and that at the end of that weU-spent period he b^an 
to enchant the king's lieges on his own account, master of a 
splendid set of pipes, and three whole tunes {barring a few odd 
turns here and there which couldn't be conquered^ and of no 
con$equince)f a golden store in his opinion. 

" Ah, then, Tim," said I, when I was perfectly acquainted 
with himself and his musical merits, ** what a pity that vnth 
your fine taste and superior set of pipes you did not try to con- 
quer the half dozen at least I" 

**Ogh, mushal" quoth Tim, looking sulky and annoted, 
*' that same quisthen nas been put to me by dozens, an* I hate 
to hear it I it was only yistherday that anoth^ lady axt me 
that same. * Arrah, ma'am,' ses I, ' did ye ever play a thune 
on the pipes in yer life ?' • Niver, indeed,' ses she, lookin* 
ashamea ov her ignorance, as she ought. ' Bekase if ye did,' 
ses I agin, *ye'd soon say, "bright was yerself, 'Tim Cal- 
laghan, to get over the three thunes dacently, widout axin' 
people to do what's onpossible." * An' now I appail to you, Mss, 
Where's the use ov bodherin' people's brains wid six or sevai 
whin three does my business as well ?" 

As in duty bound, I admitted that his argument Was un- 
answerable, and thenceforward we were the best fHends pos- 
sible. Grateful for my patience and forbearance, he eternally 
mangles the three unfortunates for my gratification } aad I 
doubt if I could now relish them with their fair proportions, so 
accustomed as I have been to Tim's " short measure 1" 

After all, Tim Callaghan was a politic fellow ; and these 
three tunes were expressly chosen and learnt to win the ears 
and suffrages of aU denominations of Christian men. Thus, 
the " Boyne water" is the propitiatory sacrifice at the Pro- 
testant's door, ** Patrick's Day at that of the Roman Catho- 
lic, and when he is not sure of the creed of the party he 
wishes to conciliate, to suit Quakers, Methodists, Seekers, and 
JuMpergf "God save the Queen" is the thhra. For many 
years he was contented to give these favourite airs in their 
original purity } but some wicked wight— a gentleman piper, 
I suspect — has at last persuaded him that his melody would 
be altogether irresistible if he would introduce some orna- 
mental variations, " such as his own fine taste would suggest ;" 
and poor Tim, unaccustomed to flattery, and wholly unsuspi- 
cious of the jest, caught at the bright idea, conquered his na- 
tural and acquired laziness, and made an attempt. When he 
thought he had mastered the difficulties, he did me the honour 
to select me as judge to pronounce on his melodious acquisi- 
tions ; and all I shall say anent them is, let the blackest by- 
pochondriac that ever looked wistAilly at a marl-hole or his 
garters, listen to Tim Callaghan's " varry-a-shins," and watch 
his face while performing them, and he will require " both 
poppy and manoragora to medicine hm to sleep,' if sleep he 
ever will a^ain for laughing ! 

When Tim arrives at a gentleman's door, his usual plan is 
to commence with the suitable serenade, and drone away at 
that till the few pence he is piping for sends him away con- 
tent. But if he IS detained long, and he sees no great chance 
of reward or entertainment within doors, he becomes furious, 
and in his ire he rattles up that one of the three which he sup> 
poses most disagreeable and opposite to the politics of the 
offender. If the party be a Roman Catholic, he will be un- 
pleasantly electrified, and all his antipathies aroused, by ** tho 
Boyne water," performed with unusual spirit ; and if a cnurcb- 
goer, he will never recover the shock of " Patrick's Day," 
given with an energy that will render the wound unhealabie t 
If he is asked for any favourite or fashionable air — and you 
might as well ask Tim Callaghan to repeat a passage of Uo> 
mer in the original Greek— Sis civilest reply is, "I haven't 
that, but I'll give ye?; one as good," when one of the trio fol- 
lows of course; mi if the impertinent suitor for noydties ia 
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his ignorance persists in demanding more than is to be had, 
ho is anerily cut short, especially if of inferior rank, with 
•* How bad ye are for sortins I Yer masther wud be contint 
wid what I gave ye, an* thankful into the bargini" Thus 
qualified to please, it is not to be wondered at that he is cele- 
brated through three baronies as " the piper !" 

When first I had the pleasure to see and hear Tim Cal- 
lugh ft ii ^ it was in the midale of winter, dark and dreary, and 
in a retired country place, where even the " vile screeching 
of the wry-necked fife" would have been welcome in lieu of 
better. Conceive our eostacy, then, when the inspiring drone 
of the bagpipe startled our ears into attention and expecta- 
tion J The very servants were clamorous in expressing their 
delight, and in beseeching that the piper should be brought 
into the house and entertained. The petition was granted, 
the minstrel was led in " nothing loth," and seated in the 
halL Well, Tim's first essay at uie minister's house was of 
course " the Boyne," played very spiritedly and accurately 
on the whole, witn the exception of a lew rather essential notes 
that he omitted as tmnecessary and troublesome, or (as the 
servants supposed) in consequence of the cold of his fingers ; 
and finally tney took him to tne kitchen, and seated him oppo- 
site to a blazmg fire. " Now hell play in airnest !" cned 
they, as one and all gathered rounahim in expectation of 
music. 

Our piper being now in the lower regions, among the inferior 
gentry, and vnlling to please all orders and conditions, begins 
to consider whether he shall repeat the " Boyne," or commence 
the all-enlivening " Patrick's Day." • 

" What religion is the sarvints ov ?" replied he at length to 
a little cow-boy gaping with wonder at the grand ornaments 
of the pipes. 

** They are ov all soarts, sur," whispered Tommy in reply, 
and reddening all over at thegreat man's especial notioe. ^ 

** Ov all soarts !" mutters Tim significantly ; then deciding 
instantly, with much solemnity of face and strenMh of arm 
he squeezed forth the conciliating ** God save the King." 

The butler listened awhile wiui the sapient air of a judge. 
" You're a capitial performer, piper !" said he at length 
patronizingly, and with a hand on each hip ; " an' that's a fine 
piece ov HannihaVs compersition ! but it is not shutable for all 
ocoashins, an' a livelier air would agree with our timpcrament 
betther. Change it to somethin' new." And tucking his 
apron aside, he gallantly took the rosy tips of the housemaid's 
fingers and led her out, while the gardener as politely handed 
forth the cook. The piper looked sullen, and still continued 
the national anthem as if he knew what he was about, and 
was determined to play out his tune. The butler's dignity 
bristled up. 

" Railly," he observed, and smiled superciliously, " we are 
very loyal people hereabouts, but at this pertickler moment 
we don't want to join in a prayer for our savren's welfare ! 
Stop that melancholic thing, man ! an' give us one of Jack- 
son sjigs." 

** Out ov fashin," quoth Tim sullenly, " hut Fit give yez 
one as good" and " Patrick's Day" set them all in motion for 
a quarter of an hour. 

" Oh, we're quite tired ov that !" at length lisped the house- 
maid ; *' do, piper, give us a walae or co-dhreelle. Do you 
play * Tantv-po/pitty ?' Jem Sidebottom and I used to dance 
It beautifulw when I lived at Mr A 's !" 

" What does yea call it ?" asked Tim rather i 

ti m A_ _-i_yi.A_-»» ii_j ii-^ J 7 J ♦. 



' Tanty-;jo^itty," replied the damsel, drawing herself up 
with an air enough to kill a piper ! 

" Phew I" returned the musician contemptuously, " that's 
out ov fkshin too ; but Fll give yez one as good ;" and the 
** Boyne" followed, played neither faster nor slower t^an he 
had been taught it, which was in right time, and any thing 
but dancing time, to the no small annoyance of the dancers. 
Another and another jig and reel was demanded, and to 
all and each Tim Callaghan replied, ** I have'nt that, but 
TUgive yez one as good;** and the " King," the " Boyne," and 
the ** Day," followed each other in due succession. 

Was tliere anything more provoking I There stood four 
active, zealous votaries of Terpsichore, with toes pointed and 
heads erect, anxiously awaiting a further developement of Tim 
Callaghan's powers ! There stood the dancers, looking beseech- 
ingly at the piper ; there sat the piper staring at the dancers, 
wondering what the deuce they waited for, quite satisfied that 
they had got all that could reasonably be expected from him. 

" An* iuMve you nothin* else in yer chanther ?** at last angrily 
demanded the botler. 
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•* E — ah ?" drawled Tim Callaghan, as if he did not under- 
stand the querist. 

The question was repeated in a higher key. 

** Arrah, how bad yez are for soruns V* retorted the piper ; 
" yer masther wud be contint wid what I gave yez, an' thank- 
ful hnto the bargin 1" 

** By Jupither Amond /" exclfdmed he of the white apron, 
** this beats all the playin' I ever heerd in my life ! Arrah, 
do ye ever attind the nobility's concerts ? — Ha ! ha I ha I" 

** 'Pon my wracity," cried the smiling housemaid, *' I am 

eatly afeerd he will get 'piper's pay — more kicks than 

tl^ence.' — Ha! ha! ha!" 

" An' good enough for him !'* added the gardener ; " a fella 
that has out three naif thunes in the world, an' none ov them 
right 1 Arrah, what's yer name, avic ?" 

" What's that to you ?" growled the piper. 

" Oh, nothin' ! Only I thought that you might be * the piper 
that played before Moses.'— Ha 1 ha ! ha !" 
** Oh I the world may wag 
Since he got the bag" 

sang the cook, as she returned to her avocations. But the 
buUer, as master of the ceremonies, showed his disappointment 
and displeasure in a summary ejection of the unfortunate min- 
strel from the comforts of the fire and the house altogether. 

Again I had the exquisite delight of hearing Tim Callaghan. 
It was in another part of our county, and where he was quite 
a stranger. A lady had assembled a numl>er of young per- 
sons to a sea-side dance one evening ; but, alas I ere the hour 
of meeting arrived, she had heard that the fiddler she expected 
was ill, and could not possibly attend her. What was to be 
done ? Nothing ! 

When the guests arrived, and the dire news communicated, 
the gentl^nen in spite of themselves looked terrifically glum, 
as if they anticipated a dull evening; and the bright coun- 
tenances of the ladies were overcast, though as usvuBd, sweet 
creatures 1 they tried to look delightful under all visitations. 
In this dilemma one of the beaux suddenly recollected that 
** he had seen a piper coming into the village that evening ; 
and he Uiought it was probable he would stop for the night at 
one of the public-houses." Hope instantly illuminat^ all 
faces, and a messenger was fortnwith dispatched for the mam 
of music For mv part, whoever I heara a piper mentioned. 
I knew who was Am before me. 

" What sort of person is your piper ?" asked I of the gentle- 
man that had introduced the suDJeot. 

" A tall, stout, rather drowsy-looking fellow," was the reply. 

'* Oh !" cried I, "it is the Immitoble I— it is Tim Callaghanl" 

I was eagerly asked if he were a good performer ; and as I 
could not venture to reply with any decree of gravity, one 
other person present, who knew honest Timothy and his ways, 
with admirable composure answered, ** That under the shield 
of Miss Edgeworth s mighty name he would decline trumpet- 
ing the praises of any one, she having expressly declared in 
her novel of ' Ennui, that ' whoever enters thus announced 
i^pears to ^sadvantage ;' and therefore," said my friend, *< we 
leave Tim Callaghan's musical merit to speak for itself." No- 
thing could be letter than this, and the effect Tim produced 
was corresponding. 

While the messenger is away for our piper, I must relate an 
anecdote of another servant, and a rustic one too, once sent 
on a similar errand. John's master had friends spending the 
evening with him, and he desired his servant to procure a musi- 
cian for the young folks for love or money. In about half an 
hour John returned after a IVuitless search ; and histead of 
saying in the usual style that "he oould not find one," he 
flung open the drawing-room door, and announced his unsuo- 
cess in the following impromptu,* spoken with all due empha- 
sis and discretion — 

" I searched the city's cir-oum-fe-rence round, 
And not a musician is there to be found ! 
I fear for music youTl be at a loss, 
For the fiddler has taken the road to Ross !" 
and then made his bow and retired. The city, by the way, 
was a viUage of some half-dozen houses. So much for John, 
and now for Tim Callaghan. 

Presently the identical Tim made his appearance, and was 
placed in high state at the top of the room, with a degree of 
attention and respect fully due to his abilities. For my part, 
the very sight of Tim, and the thought of his consummatt 

* Fact ! H9 compoied and spoke Uic v^rsei m I give tbcm. 
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assurance or stupidity in attempting 

but I 1 



^ . . A Y *^ P^*y ^^^ dancing, 

amused me beyond expression ; but I suppressed all symp- 
toms of this, and kept my eyes and ears on the alert in expecta- 
tion of what was to follow. A bumper of his favourite pimch 
was prepared for him, and while sippmg it, I thought he cast a 
scrutinizing and anxious glance on the company, probably think- 
ing how he should adjust his politics there. But he had little 
time to pause. A quadrille set was immediately formed, and he 
was called on to play I — ^the sapient belles and beaux never 
dreaming that a modem piper even mi^ht not play quadrilles. 
Never did I find it so difficult to restrain myself from immode- 
rate laughter! There stood the eight elet/antes, ringleted, 
perfumed, white-gloved, and refined ; and there sat Tim Cal- 
ughan in all hb native surly stupidity, dreadfully puxzled, 
'*K>oking unutterable things," humming and hawing, and tun- 
ing and droning much longer than necessary — not m the least 
aware of the demand that was to be made on himself or his 
pipes, but puzzling his brains as to which of his own he should 
play/irs^ 

** A auadrille, piper ! — the first of Montague's !'* called out 
the leaoing gentleman. 

'* E-ah r said Tim Callaghan, opening his sleepy eyes, sur- 
prised into some little animation. 

** The first of Montague's set of quadrilles !" repeated the 
beau. 

" Offh, Mountycute'a is out ov faahin ; but Fll give yez one as 
good ; and the company being mixed, of whose opinions he 
could not be sure, the quadrillers were astounded with ** God 
save the King" in most execrable style ! 

All stared, and most laughed heartily ; but what was of more 
consequence to poor Tim, his arm was fiercely seized, and he 
was stopt short m the midst of his loyalty by an angry demand 

*• if he could play no quadrilles ? Not . or ? and the 

names of a dozen quadrilles and waltzes were mentioned, that 
the unfortunate minstrel had never heard of in all his days and 
travels ! In his dire extremity he commenced " the Boyne," 
when at the instant some person called the lady of the house. 
The name seemed a Catholic one — a sudden ray of joy shot 
through his ft>ame to his fingers' ends, and from thence to his 
pipes, and poor ** Patrick's Day" was the result. A kind of 
ligging quadrille was then danced by the least fastidious and 
better humoured of the party ; the first top couple, superfine 
exquisites ! — the lady an importation from Lonoon, and odo- 
rous of ** Bouquet a-la-Reine," and the gentleman a perfect 
" Pelham," from the aristocratic arch of his brow to his 



shoe-tie — Shaving retreated to their seats with looks and ges- 

- - - _ ^2la. 

difi^ty of a hous 
f the olden time, in his element, pbjring his own favou- 



tures of horror and disgust, quite unnoticed by Tim Calla- 
ehan, who bore himself with all the dispnity of a household 
bard of the olden time, in his element, pbjri 



rite tune, and quolUtv actually dancing to his music I It was 
a Rreat day for the house of CaUaghui I 

Well ! as there seemed nothing bSter to be had, " Patrick's 
Day" continued in requisition, now as a quadrille, now as a 
country-dance, by all who preferred motion to sitting still, 
before and after supper, till at last every one was weary of it, 
and a general vow was made to drop the '* Day" and take the 
•• Boyne," and endeavour to move it as we best could. By 
that time, too, our piper seemed most heartily tired of his 
patron saint, and havm&p quaffed his fourth full-flowing goblet, 
appeared to be rather mclined for a doze than to renew his 
melody. But he was roused up by our worthy host, who, good, 
gay old man 1 was the very soul of cheerftihiess. 

" For pity's sake, piper, sud he, *• try to give us something 
tiiat we can foot it to I I was not in right mood for dancing 
to-night till now. If you be an Irishman, look at the pretty 
ffirl that is to be my partner for the next dance, and perhaps 
her eyes may inspire even you, you drowsy fellow, with mo- 
mentary animation, and perform a miracle on your pipes !" 

Short as this address was, and gaily as it was uttered, it 
had no other effect on our piper than administering an addi- 
tional soporific. 

While the old gentleman was speaking, the drowsy god was 
descending faster and faster on Tim Callaghan. He dozed 
and was shaken up. 

** What does yez want ?" growled he at length. " What the 
d — 1 does yez want ?" looking as if he would say, 

" Now my weary lips I dose ; 
Leave me, leave me to repose." 

" Music 1 music !" said our host, laughing. " Any sort of 
music, any sort of noise," and he left uie p^>er and took his 
place amongst the dancers. 



Tim mechanically fumbled at his pipes, while the gentlemen 
busied themselves m procuring partners. There was silence 
for some seconds. *' Begin, piper*" called out our host. 

" Out ov faslun," muttered Tim in broken half-finished sen- 

tences ; " but— .111— give— yez— one— as— good ;- and a 

long, a loud reverberating snore at the instant made good his 
promise o{ music almost as harmonious as the sounds elicited 
from his bagpipe ! I 

Imagine to yourselves, ye who can, the scene that followed. 
The s2ts-bottle and perfumed handkerchief o( the exquitUes 
were in instant requisition, as if they felt sensations of faint- 
ing ! the nervous started as if a pistol went off at thdr hftads, 
and those who bore the explosion with fortitude joined in a 
chorus of laughter, increased to pain when it was perceived 
that the Inimitable, noways disturbed or alarmed, prolonged 
his repose, and agreeably to the laws of music, and in excel- 
lent taste, brin^g in his nasa/ performance as a grandySndie 
to each resounding peal ! 

** Now," observed the friend who had answered for me at 
a critical crisis, " has not Tim Callaghan made his own pane- 
gyric ? Has not his merit spoken for itself? What a figure 
our inimitable piper would have cut, had we ushered him in 
with a flourish of trumpets !" 

When the cachinnatory storm had subsided, and when all 
considered that their unrivalled musician had had enough of 
slumber, he was once more aroused, to receive his well-earned 
guerdon, when the following colloquy commenced : — 

"Pray, piper, what is your name ?" demanded the master 
of the house, with all the gravity of a magistrate on the bench, 
and drawing forth his (tablets. 

" E— ah ? Why, Tim Callaghan." 

" Ha! Tim Callaghan (writing), I shall certainly remem- 
ber Tim Callaghan I I suppose, Tim, you are quite cele- 
brated?" 

" E— ah ?" 

" I suppose you are very well known ?" 

" Why, those that knowed me wanst, knows me agin," quoth 
Tun CaUaghan. 

'* I do believe so I I think I shall know you at all events. 
Who taught you to play the pipes ?" 

" One Tim Hartigan, of the county Clare." 

** Had he much trouble in teaching you ?" 

** JSe thrubble I I knows nothin' ov his thrubble, but faix 
I well remimber me own ! There is lumps in my head to this 
very day, from the onmardful cracks he used to give it when 
I wint asthray." 

'*Ha! ha! ha! Oh, poor fellow! WeU, farewell, Tim 
Callaghan ! — pleasant be your path through life ; and may 
your fame spread through the thirty-two counties of g^reeii 
Erin, till you die surfeited with glory !" 

** Faix, I'd rather be surfeited wid a good dinner !" qnotli 

Tim Callaghan, and made his exit. 

• • • 

For a couple of years I quite lost sight of Tim, and I began 
to fear that he had evanished from the earth altogether ** with- 
out leaving a copy ;" but, lo ! this very summer, that *' bright 
particular star' appeared unto us again, with a strapping 
wife, and a young Timotheus at his heels — a perfect Ho' 
simile of its father, nose, sleepy eyes, shovel feet and aU ; and 
all subsisting, nay flourishing, on three tunes and their unri- 
valled " varry^-ihins /" Bl. O. R— » 

The Dead Aliye. — In my youth I often saw Glovar on 
the sta^e : he was a surgeon, and a good writer in the Lon- 
don periodical papers. When he was in Cork, a man was 
hanged for sheep-stealing, whom Glover smuggled into afield. 
and by surgical skill restored to life, though the culprit had 
hung the full tune prescribed by law. A few nights after. 
Glover being on the stage, acting Polonius, the revived 
sheep-stealer, full of whisky, broke into the pit, and in a kmd 
voice called out to Glover, " Mr Glover, you know you are my 
second father ; yon brought me to life, and sure you have to 
support me now, for I have no money of my own : you have 
been the means of bringing me back into the world, sir ; so, 
by the piper of Blessington, you are bound to maintain me." 
Ophelia never could suppose she had such a brother as this. 
The sheriff was in the house at the time, but appeiured not to 
hear this appeal ; and on the fellow persisting in his outcries, 
he, through a principle of clemency, slipped out of the theatre. 
The crowd at length forced the man away, telling him that if 
the sheriff found nim alive, it was his duty to hang him OY«r 
again I — BecolUclioiu of CfKeeft, 
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LARUS MINUTUS, THE LITTLE GULL. 
This bird, hitherto known in Great Britain only as an occa- 
nonal and rare visitant, has now been added to the Fanna of 
Ireland — one of a pair seen between Shannon Harbour and 
Shannon Bridge having been shot in the month of May of the 
present year, by Walter Boyd, Esq. of the 97th regiment, and 
presented by him to the Natural History Society of Dublin. 
It has been stuffed by Mr Glennon of SufiPolk Street, who con- 
tinnes to gratify the lovers of natural history by a free inspec- 
tion of it. 

The Little Gull was first noticed with certainty as a British 
bird by Montague, who, in the Supplement to his Ornithologi- 
cal Dictionary, published in 1813, described an immature spe- 
cimen^ the plumage being that of the yearling in transition to 
its winter earb. The Irish specimen, on the contrary, is 
invested with its full summer plumage, as described by Tem- 
minck. The head and upper portion of the neck are black ; 
the lower portion of the neck and under parts of the body are 
white, ana at first exhibited a rosy tint, which as is usual 
qoiekly fiwled after death ; rump and tail white ; upper parts 
pearl grey, the secondaries and quills bdng tipped with wnite ; 
legs and toes bright red ; bill of a reddish brown, rather than 
of the deep lake of Temminck, or arterial blood-ried of Selby ; 
its length ten inches, or somewhat more than one-half of that of 
the blackheaded gull (Larus ridibundus), its nearest congener. 

Little has been added to the history of this bird as briefly 
ffiven by Temminck as follows : — " It inhabits the rivers, 
&kes, and seas of the eastern countries of Europe ; is an occa- 
tdoiuU visitant of Holland and Germany; is common in Russia, 
Livonia, and Finland ; and very rarely wanders to the lakes 
of Switzerland. It feeds on insects and worms, and breeds in 
the eastern and southern countries." 

In America the Little Gull was noticed on the northern 
joomey of Sir John Franklin, and it is numbered by Bona- 
parte amongst the rarer birds of the United States — render, 
mg it probable that the American continent includes also its 
breeding habitats. To this we majr reasonably add — consi- 
dering toe state of plumage of the Insh specimens, the season 
of their discovery, toe inland locality in which they were seen, 
and the analogy in habits between them and the other black- 
beaded gulls with which thev were associated— » beliof and 
hope that the LitUe GuU will yet be found to breed on some 
of the wide expanses of the Shannon, or on the lakes of Ros- 
oommon, Leitrim, and Sligo. 

To understand the relation of this gull to the other species 
of the same genus, it is necessary that we should take a rapid 
survey of the whole family ; and happy are we to indulge our- 
selves in sudi mental rambling, as many a gladsome reminis- 
oenoe will be awakened both m our own i^d in our readers' 
minds by the mention of these well-known birds. Few indeed 
•re there who at some period of thdr lives have not wandered 
to the sea-side to enjoy the exhilarating influence of the sea 
breese, and to revel, perchance, on the nch feast of knowledge 
which the many strange but admirably formed creatures of 
the deep nrast ever present to the inquiring and contemplative 
aund. To them the sea-mew or ffull must be familiar, both 
in those of the larger species, whi<£ are seen heavily winging 
their way over the waters, or poised in air, wheeBog round to 



approach theur surface, and in those of lighter and more aerial 
form, which, in the words of Wilson, " enliven the prospect 
by their airy movements — ^now skimming closely over the wa- 
tex^ element, watching the motions of the surges, and now 
rising into the higher re^ons, sportine^ with the winds ;" and 
we may surely add, still m the words m that enthusiastic wor- 
shipper of I^ture, that "such sealous inouirers must have 
found themselves amply compensated for all their toil, by ob- 
serving these neat and clean birds coursing along the nvers 
and coasts, and by inhaling the invigorating breezes of the 
ocean, and listening to the soothing murmurs of its billows.*' 
Nor could they fau to notice how admirably the white and 
grey tints which prevail in the plumage of these birds harmo- 
nise with those of air and ocean — a species of adaptation whidi 
is manifest in all the works of nature, no colours, however 
varied, presenting to the eye an inconfi;ruous or disagreeable 
picture, and no sounds, however modified by the throats of a 
thousand feathered warblers, jarring as discord on tiie ear. 
Well may we judge from this that our senses were framed in 
unison with all created objects, and tiiat the right test of ex- 
cellence in music, painting, or poetry, is, " that it is natural." 

The genus Larus (Gull) of the early writers included 
many birds now separated from it — the Skuos, or parasitic 
gulls ; Lestris ; the Terns, or sea-swallows ; Sterna; and some 
others — ^the consequence of increasing knowledge in natural 
science being the gradual limitation of genera oy the use of 
more precise and restricted characters. All these genera 
now form part of the family of Laridte, or g^U-like bir£— the 
system of grouping together those genera which exhibit strik- 
ing analogies in plumage or habits securing the advantajres of 
a natural arrangement, without the danger of that oonnision 
which so often results from loosely defin^ genera. The ten- 
dency is indeed to still further subdivision — ^the kittiwake 
(Larus rissa) having been made the type of a new genus, 
Kissa (Stephens), and the blackheaded gulls classed together 
as the genus Xema (Boie^ — ^the ^riodic chan^ of the colour 
of their heads from the white of winter to the black of summer, 
thdr more rapid and tern or swallow-like flight, and their 
inland habits, forming so many striking and apparentiy natib- 
ral marks of distinction. To this genus, if finally admitted, 
will belong the Littie Gull (Xema minuta). 

The term Larus is adopted from tiie Greek, the ancient 
Latin name as used by Pliny being Gavieu Brisson (1763) 
applies Larus to some of the larger species, and Gavia to a 
multitude of others ; but there is much confusion in his iden- 
tifications of species, and the line of separation was not weU 
considered. Modem writers also subdivide the gulls, for the 
sake of convenience, into two sections — ^the larg^er, or those 
varying from nineteen to twenty-six or more inches in length, 
the " Goelands*' of Temminck ; and the smaller, or " Mouettes" 
of Temminck. But this system of division is imperfect, as it 
veils the remarkable relation existine^ between many of the 
larger and smaller gulls, which should not therefore be sepa- 
rated from each other. This relation was noticed by some of 
the earlier writers. Willoughby designates under the name 
Larus cinereus maximus both the herring and the lesser black- 
backed gulls ; and under that of Larus cinereus minor, the 
common sea-gull. This kind of relation is indeed strikingly 
displayed amongst British g^lls — as in the greater and lesser 
blackbacked giuls, the Glaucous and Iceland gulls, the her- 
rinfi^ and common guUs, and, we may add, the blackheaded 
and little gulls ; and it is very probable that further research 
will show that it exists still more widely. 

From Aristotle or Pliny little can be gleaned of the his- 
tory of these birds. Aristotle states that the Gavi» and 
Mergi lay two or three eggs on the rock — ^the Gaviss in 
summer, the Mer^ in tiie beginning of spring — ^hatchinr the 
eggs, but not buiming in the manner of other birds. Pliny 
says that the Gavise build on rocks, the Mergi sometimes on 
trees ; from which remark it appears probable that the genus 
Mergus then included not merely the various divers, but also 
the cormorants, as was formerly conjectured by Turner. 
Whilst, therefore, the ancient Latin name of gull, Gama^ 
has be«n entirely removed from modem nomenclature, the 
word Merg^ has obtained a signification very limited in com- 
parison to that which it enjoyed among the ancients, being 
now applied to the Mergansers alone, uthough for a time re- 
stored by Brisson to the Colymbi, which, as possessing the 
property of diving in its highest perfection, seem most enti- 
tied to retain it, whilst the term Merganser might be judici- 
ously applied to the genus now called by some, Mergus^ as 
wi^ dope by Aldrovandus, Willoughby, Brisson, and Stephens. 
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The remarkable differences in the habits of ffulls, which 
form in part the basis of separation, as suggested by Boie in 
the case of the blackheaded gulls, were early noticed. Old 
Gesner (1587) says that some gulls dwell about fresh waters, 
others about the sea ; and from Aristotle, that the grey gull 
seeks lakes and rivers, whilst the white gull inhabits the sea. 
Erery one indeed must have noticed the flocks of gulls which 
occasionally appear inland, and share with the rooks and other 
corvidae the rich repast of grubs which is afforded by the 
fresh-plouffhed land. The common gull (Larus cariua) is one 
of those wnich indulge in these terrestrial excursions ; but the 
blackheaded gulls (Xema) select even the inland marshes as 
their breeding-places. The more truly maritime gulls select 
islands or rocks, on the surface of which they deposit their 
eggs, as the kittiwake the narrow ledges of precipitous cliffs, 
the voung being reared with safety, where it would seem that 
the least movement must plunge them from the giddy height 
into the abyss below. This beautiful illustration of the power 
of instinct to preserve even the nestling from danger, is admi- 
rably displayed on the northern coast of Mayo, where at 
Downpatrick Head the whole face of the perpendicular lime- 
stone cliff is peopled by line above line of gulls, flying, when 
disturbed by a stone thrown either fVom mischievous or curi- 
ous hand, in screaming flocks from their eggs or young, and 
as quickly settling upon them again, without, as it were, dis- 
turbing tne equilibrium of either in a place where to move 
would be to tumble into destruction. The clamour of the 
kittiwake is indeed so great on such occasions that it has 
fiiven rise in the Feroe Islands to a proverb, " noisy as the 
Kita in the rocks." The ecgs of several species of eulls are 
nsed as food, being regularly sought for as such on «ie coast 
of Devonshire and otSer maritime places, but those of the 
blackheaded gulls are considered the best^ and often substi- 
tuted for plover eggs. The flesh of gulls was considered by 
the ancients unfit for the food of man; not so by the modems, 
who, though probably no g^eat admirers of it, have not entirely 
rejected it. Hence Willoughby tells us (1678) that " the sear 
crows (blackheaded gulls) yearly build and breed at Norbury 
in Staffordshire, in an island in the middle of a great pool, in 
the grounds' of Mr Skrimshew, distant at least 30 miles from 
the sea. About the beginninj^ of March hither they come ; 
about the end of April they build. They lay three, four, or five 
eggs of a dirty green colour, spotted with dark brown, two 
inuies long, of an ounce and half weight, blunter at one end. 
The first down of the young is ash-coloured, and spotted with 
black. The first feathers on the back, after they are fledged, 
are black. When the young are almost come to their full 
erowth, tiiose entrusted by the lord of the soil drive them 
from off the island through the pool, into nets set in the 
banks to take them. When they have taken them, they feed 
them with the entrails of beasts ; and when they are fat, sell 
them for fburnence or fi vepence a-piece. They take yearly {d)out 
one thousand two hundred young onps ; whence may be com- 
Duted what profit the lord makes of them. About the end of 
July they all fly away and leave the island.'* And in Feroe, 
according to Landt (1798), the flesh of the kittiwake is 
not only eaten, but considered " well-tasted." As pets, gulls 
have always on the sea-coast been favourites, Gesner quotes 
from Oppian, " That gulls are much attached to man — fa^ 
miliarly attend upon him ; and, when watching the fishermen, 
as they draw their nets and divide the spoil, clamorously 
demand their share." In our own boyish experience we knew 
one, poor Tom, which grew up under our care to maturity, 
and, unrestrained by any artificial means, flew away and re» 
turned again as inclination impelled it — reco^msing and an- 
swering our voice even when flying high in air above. But, 
alas 1 like too many pets, he fell a sacrifice to the loss of that 
instinct which would have led him to shun danger. He Joined 
a crowd of water-fowl on a small lake on the Start Bay oands. 
His companions, alarmed at the approach of the fowler, flew 
unharmed away ; but poor Tom, with ill-judged confidence, 
left the water and walked fearlessly towards the enemy of idl 
•winged creatures, who could not allow even a gull to escape, 
and, alas ! he was Uie next moment stretched lifeless on the sand. 
Here we shall arrest our pen. Perhaps we have dwelt too 
long on this interesting genus of birds, and yet we would hope 
that some of our readers may profit by our remarks, and be led 
to watch ynih an inquisitive eye the many animated beings 
which surround them, and thus to read in Nature's never- 
tiring, never-exhausted volume, new lessons of wisdom— new 
proofs of the exalted intellieeno^ which bw created every 
thing perfect and good of its kind. J, E, P. 



THE CHASE, 

▲ POIM TRANSLATED FBOM THE IRISH. 
OI8IN. 

O son of Calphruin I thou whose ear 
Sweet chant of psalms delights to hear, 

Hast thou ere heard the tale, 
How Fionn urged the lonely chase. 
Apart from allthe Fenian race, 

JBrave sons of Innisfail ? 

PATRICK. 

O royal bom I whom none exceeds 
In moving song, or hardy deeds, 
That tale, to me as yet untold. 
Though far renown*a, do thou unfold 

In truth severely wise. 
From fancy's wanderings far apart : 
For what is fancy's glosdng art 

But falsehood in disguise ? 

OISIN. 

O ! ne'er on gallant Fenian race 
Fell falsehooas accusation base : 
By faith of deeds, by strength of hand. 
By trusty might of battle-brand, 
We spread afar our glorious fame. 
And safely from each conflict came. 
Ne'er sat a monk in holy chair. 
Devote to chanting hymn and prayer. 

More true than the Fenians hold : 
No chief like Fionn, world around, 
Was e'er to bards so g^'rons found. 

With gifra of ruddy gold. 
If lived Uie son of Mome fleet. 

Who ne'er for treasure burned ; 
Or Duine's son to woman sweet. 

Who ne'er from battle turned. 
But fearless with his single glaive 
A hundred fbemen dared to brave : 
If lived Macgaree stem and wild. 

That hero 6f the trenchant brand ; 
Or Caoilte, Ronan's witty child, 

Of liberid heart and open hand; 
Or Oscar, once my darling boy. 
Thy psalms would bring me little Joy. 
If lived, the Fenian deeds to sing. 

Sweet Fergus with his voice of glee; 
Or Paire, who trilled a faultless string, 

Small pleasure were thy bells to me. 
If lived the dauntless little Hu^, 

Or Fillan, courteous, kind and meek, 
Or Conan bald, for whom the dew 

Of sorrow yet is on my cheek. 
Or that small dwarf whose power could steep 
The Fenian host in death-like sleep — 
More sweet one breath of theirs would be 
Than all Uiy clerks' sad psalmody. 

PATRICK. 

Thy chiefs renowned extol no more, 
O son of kings — nor number o'er ; 
But low, on bended knee, record 
The power and glory of the Lord ; 
And beat the breast, and shed the tear. 
And still his holy name revere, 
Almighty, by whose potent broath 
Thy vanquished Femans sleep in death. 

OISIN. 

Alas ! for Oisin — dire the tale \ 

No musio in thy voice I hear ; 
Not for thy wrathful God I wail. 

But for my Fenians dear. 
Thy God I a meful God I trow, 
Whose love is earned by want and woe 1 
Since came thy dull psalm-singing crew, 
How rapid away our pastimes flew, 

And all that charmed the soul 1 
Where now are the royal gifts of gold, 
The flowing robe with its satin fold. 

And the heart-delighting bowl? 
Where now the feast, and the revel high. 
And the jocund dance and sweet minstrelsy. 
And the steed loud*neighing in the morn. 
With th9 music sweet of hound «ad horn, 
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And well-aMtted gfuards of coast and bay ? 
All, all like a dream haye passed away ; 
And now we have clerks with their holy qualms, 
And books, and bells, and eternal psalms, 
Andfiistilig-^that waster gaunt and grim. 
That strips of all beatity both body and Umb. 

PATRICK. 

Oh I cease this strain, nor longer dare 
Thy Flonn, or his chiefs, compare 
With him v/ho reigns in matchless might, 
The King of kings enthroned in light. 
*Tis he who frames the heavens and earth ; 

'Tis he who nerves the hero*s liand ; 
'Tis he who calls fair fields to birth, 

And bids each blooming branch expand : 
He rfves the fishy streams to run. 
Ana lights the moon and radiant sun. 
What deeds like these» though great his fame. 
Canst thou ascribe to Fionn^ name ? 

OISIN.- 

To weeds and grass his princely eye 

My sire ne'er fondly turned ; 
But he raised his country's glory high, 

When the strife of warriors burned. 
To shine in games of strength and sldll. 
To breast the torrent from the hill. 
To lead the van of the bannered host — 
These were his deeds and these his boast. 
Where was thy God, when o'er the tide 

Two heroes hither bore 
Of Lochlin, king of ships, the bride, 

And carnage nea^ea the shore ? 
When Tailk on Fenians hacked his brand, 
*Twa8 not thy God's, but Oscar's hand 

That hero prostrate laid ; 
When rough- voiced Manus swept the coast, 
If lived thy God, the Fenian host 

Had triumphed by his aid. 
When Aluin, Anver's son of £une. 
Round Tara rolled the bickering flame, 
Kot by ihj Kingr's, but Oscar's glaive 
The warrior sank in a bloody crave. 
When hauehty Dearg advanced in pride 
With his shields of gold o'er LocUm's tide. 
Why lingered then 5iy cloud-borne Lord 
To save our host from his slaughtering sword ? 
Oh 1 glorious deeds arise in crowds. 

Of the gallant Fenian band ; 
But what is achieved by thy King of the clouds — 

Where reddened he his hand?* 

PATRICK. 

Here let this vain contention rest. 
For frens^. Bard, inspires th^ breast 
Supreme in bliss God ever reigns : 
Thy Fionn groans in hell's domains— 
In peoal fire i n lasting chains. 

OI8IN. 

Small glory to thy potent King 
His <^ains and fires on our host to bring ! ^ 
Oh t how unUke our generous chief. 
Who, if thy King felt wrong or grief. 
Would soon in arms, with yalour strong, 
Ayenge the grief, redress the wrong. 
Whom did the Fenian king e'er see 

In thraldom, pain, or fear. 
But his ready gold would set him free, 

Or the might of his victor spear ? 
This arm, did frensy touch my brain. 

Their heads from thy clerks would sever, 
Kor thy crosier here, nor white book remain. 

Nor thy bells be heard for ever. 

TO BB OONTIMUEB. 



Dextera sacru Jaoulatuf arces 
Terrult urbem.—HoM. 



Heaven's eternal Sire, 



With fwrf rigki^arm^ at hit own templet hurl'd 
HU tbunden, and alarm'd a guilty world.— FiuNOis. 



But 



fMM Of Oialn's cxpreMlona might Justly shock thepiety of St Patrick. 
M It be remembered that Oisin is no convert to Chriitianity ; on the coo- 
tMry, be Is oppoted to it, principally became it had put an end to hi* forou- 



EGYPT AND SYRIA— MEHEMET ALL 

The boasted civilization which Mehemet All has introduced 
into the countries under his sway is entirely superficial, and 
has no origin whatever in any real improvement or ameliora- 
tion in the CTjndition or for the benefit of liieir respective po- 
pulations ; and the reason why a contrary impression has so 
generally prevailed amongst late travellers is as follows :— . 
When travellers arrive at Alexandria, and more particularly 
those of name or rank, they inmiediately fall into the hands 
of a set of clever persons, some of them consuls, who having 
either made their fortunes by the Pacha, or having them to 
make, leave no eflfort unemployed to impress them with fa- 
vourable opinions of his government. They are then pre- 
sented at the Divan, where, instead of a reserved austere- 
looking Turk, they find a lively animated old man, who coh- 
verses freely and guly with them, talks openly of his projects 
to come, and of his past life, tells them that he is glad to see 
them, and that the more travellers that pass through Egypt, 
the better he is pleased ; that he wishes every act of his go- 
vernment and institutions to be known and seen, and that the 
more they are so, the better will he be appreciated. He then 
turns the conversation to some subject personal to them, for 
he is always well informed of who and what they are, and 
what they know, and at last dismisses them with an injunction 
to visit his establishments with care, and to let him know 
their opinion of them on their return ; and if they happen to 
be persons of distinction, he offers them a cavass to accom- 
pany them on their iourney. All this is done in a simple 
pleasing manner, which can hardly feul to captivate when 
coming firom so remarkable a man. Instructed by the clique, 
and won by the Pacha, they proceed on their journey to 
Cairo, where the delusion begun at Alexandria is completed ; 
for travelling through the country is now easy, and compara- 
tively safe to what it was, and establishments of various 
kinds, such as ^lytechnic schools, schools of medicine and 
genei^al instruction, and manufactories, have been formed in 
Cairo and those parts of the country which are most fre- 
quently visited. These are imder the direction of forcigneps, 
cniefly Frenchmen, and are open to those who choose to visit 
them; consequently, as the greater proportion of travellers 
seek for sights more than instruction, these gentlemen, won 
at Alexan£*ia, and delighted at the facility of their journey 
from that place, neither turn to the right nor the left from the 
beaten track, but, judging of what 3iey do not see by that 
which is purposely prepared to be shown them, return to Eu- 
rope, and on grounds such as I have 'above described, and 
without looking an inch beneath the surface, proclaim the 
Pacha the civilizer and regenerator of Egypt. How fttr such 
is the case, you will be able to jud^e from what follows, in 
which there is no exaggeration. The journey I made extended 
up to the second cataract on the Nile, throughout Egypt and 
Nubia, and then through Palestine, the whme of Syria, and 
the Libanus. I consequently visited very nearly all the coun- 
tries under the domination of Mehemet All, and as I did not 
allow myself to be influenced at Alexandria, and missed no 
occasion of informing myself of the state of things whilst on 
my journey, I may fairly say that I can give an tmblassed 
opimon as to what is going on in that unhappy part of the 
world. 

In Egypt the whole of the land belongs to the Pacha ; be- 
sides himself there is no land-proprietor, and he has the abso- 
lute monopoly of every thing that is erown in the country. 
The following is the manner in which it is cultivated : — Por- 
tions of land are divided out between the fellahs of a village, 
according to their numbers ; seed, com, cotton, or other pro- 
duce, is given to them ; this they sow and reap, and of the 
produce seventy-five per cent, is immediately taken to the 
Pacha's depots. The remaining twenty-five per cent, is left 
them, with, however, the power to take it at a price fixed by 
the Pacha himself, and then resold to them at a higher rate. 
This is generally done, and reduces the pittance left them 
about five per cent, more ; from this they are to pay the ca- 
pitation tax, which is not levied according to the real number 
of the inhabitants of a village, but according to numbers at 
which it is rated in the government books ; so that in one in- 
stance with which I was acquainted, a village originally rated 
at 200, but reduced by the conscription to 100, and by death 
or flight to 40, was still obliged to pay the full capitation ; 
and when I went there, 26 of the 40 had been just bastinadoed 
to extort from them their proportion of the sum claimed. 
Afttf ihe capitation comes the tax on the date-tr«es, RU5e4 
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from 80 to 00 paru by the Pai^ and that of 200 piasters 
a-jear for permission to use their own water- wheels, without 
which the lands situated beyond the overflow of the Nile, or 
too high for it to reach, would be barren. Then comes an 
infinity of taxes on erery article of life, even to the cakes of 
camels* duns which the women and children collect and dry 
for fuel, imd wfaidi pay 25 per cent, in kind at the gate of 
Cairo and the other towns. Next to the taxes comes the 
corvee in the worst form, and in continual action ; at any mo- 
ment the fellahs are liable to be seized for public works, for 
the transport of the baggage of the troops, or to track the 
boats of the goremment or its officers, and this without pay 
or reference to the state of their crops. ^ 

When Mehemet Ali made his famous canal fi*om Alexandria 
to the Nile, he did it by forcibly marching down 150,000 men 
from all pwrts of the country, and oblig^ing them to excavate 
with their hands, as tools tJiey had not, or perhaps could not 
be provided. The excavation was completed in three months, 
but 80,000 men died in the operation. Then comes the curse 
of the conscription, which is exercised in a most cruel and 
arbitrary manner, without any sort of rule or law to regulate 
it. An order is given to the chief of a district to furnish a 
certain number of men; these he seises like wild beasts 
wherever he can find them, without distinction or exemption, 
the weak as well as the strong, the sick as well as those in 
health ; and as there is no better road to the Pacha's favour 
than showing great seal in this branch of the service, he if 
possible collects more even than were demanded. These are 
chained, marched down to the river, and embarked amidst the 
tears and lamentations of their families, who know that they 
shall probably never see them again : for change of climate, 
bad treatment, and aJ)Ove all, despair, cause a mortality in 
the Pacha's army beyond belief; mutilation is not now con- 
sidered an exemption, and the consequence of the system is, 
that from Assouan, at the first cataract, to Aleppo, you lite- 
rally speaking never see a young man in a village ; and such 
is the depopmation, that if things continue as the^ now are 
for two years more, and the Pacha insists on keepmg up his 
army to its present force, it will be utterly impossible for the 
crops to be eot in, or for any of the operations of agriculture 
to be carriea on. 

The whole of this atrocious system is carried into action by 
the cruelest means — no justice of any sort for the weak, no 
security for those who are better off : the bastinado and other 
tortures applied on every occasion, and at the arbitrary will 
of every servant of the government. In addition to this, the 
natives of the country are rarely employed—never in offices of 
trust— and the whole government is entrusted to Turks. In 
short, the worst features of the Mameluke and Turkish rules 
are still in active oi>eration ; but the method of applying them 
is much more ingenious, and the boasted cirilization ofldehe- 
met Ali amounts to this : that being beyond doubt a man of 
extraordinary talents, he knows how to bring into play the 
resources of the country better than his predecessors did, but 
like them entirely for his own interest, and without any refer- 
enoe to the weU-^being of the people ; and that with the aid of 
his European instruments he nas, if I may say so, implied the 
screw with a master-hand, and squeezea firom the wretches 
imder his sway the very last drop of their blood. 

Such is the state of Uiese two oountries. Syria is perhaps 
the worst off of the two : for the Egyptians usea to oppression 
bear it without a struggle ; whilst the Syrians, who nistd been 
less harshly treated in dd times, writhe under and gnaw their 
chain. — Erom the Suh newspaper. 



few in<4ies of the groimd, in which it is proposed to stow i 
heav^ commodities, for which puroose it is w^ adapte 
openmg as it does at either end, ana its flooring dose to ti 



RoTATioif Railway This invention aims at effecting a 

complete revolution in the present mode of railway construc- 
tion and locomotion. In place of having the ordinanr rails 
and wheeled carriages, two series of wheeb are fixed alon^ 
the whole length of the road at about two yards apart, and 
at an eoual distance from centre to centre of each wheel 
These wneels are connected throughout the whole length of 
the line by bands working in grooved pullies keyed on to the 
same axle as the wheels, but &e axles of one side of the line 
are not connected with those of the opposite line The axles 
of the wheels are nosed about one foot from the ground ; the 
top of the wheel, which is proposed to be of 3 feet diameter, 
wul be therefore elevated 2^ feet above the surface. On 
these wheels is placed a strong framing of timber, having an 
iron plate fastened on each side in the wie of the two series of 
wheels, A Uttle within this bearing framei soaa just to clear 



the wheels, is a luggage-box or hold, descending to within a 

' ► stow all 
adapted, 
openmg as it does at eitner end, and its flooring dose to the 
siufru$e of the ground. At each end of the lower part of the 
framing of this luggage-box, are fixed horizontal guide or 
friction wheels, wor^g against the siq^rts of Hie bearing 
wheeLs and pullies, by whidi arrangement curves will be tra- 
versed vrith little friction, and it wiU be impossible for the 
framing to quit the track. The framing of timber will be 
about 19 feet in length, so that it will rest alternately on six 
and eight wheels, but never on less than six. On this firamii^ 
the passenger carriages are erected, which, in its progression 
forward, it is tiiought will be kept steady and me from 
lateral motion by the wdght in the lup^ga^box, assisted by 
the horizontal guide- wheels. Locomotion is produced by put- 
ting the wheeb in motion by means of machinery at either 
enc^ which would be effected for an immense distance with a 
moderate power, as there would be very little more friction 
due to the wheels than that arising from their own weight ; 
and the frame which bears the carriage would nbt be run 
on to the bearing-wheels until the whole were in motion, 
when its weight would act aJmost after the manner of a fly- 
wheel, resting as it would on the periphery of the bearing- 
wheels. It will be perceived that by this plan the bearings 
of the wheels must be kept perfectly in the direction of the 
plane of the road, whether mdined or horizontal ; otherwise 
serious concussions would occur. But this would not be the 
case by the depression of one wheel, or even by its entire re- 
moval, as tlie muning will be constructed sufficiently stiff as 
not to deflect by having the distance of the bearing doubled. 
If this plan should b<e found to answer, it will present 
facilities of transport never before thought of, as carriages 
might be continually dispatched without a chance of odK- 
sion, either by stoppage or firom increased speed of the last 
beyond the preceding. It also promises to remove the present 
great drawbadc to railway progression, vis. the being able to 
surmount but very slight acclivities by locomotive power with 
any profitable load ; but by the rotative system, inchnes may be 
surmounted of almost any steepness without the chance of acci- 
dent. If a bwDd should break, the action of this railway would 
not be impeded, as the power bdng transmitted ftrom either 
end, rotation would take place throughout its whole length, 
but the power would not be transmitted from either end past 
the disjunction. Even should two bands be destroyed at a 
distance from each other and on the same side of the track, 
its action would not be destroyed, for although the isolated 
portion of wheels would be dead, those on the other side of 
the track would be in action, which, with the horizontal guide- 
wheels, would move forward the carriage, although, on such 
K>rtion, at a diminished speed. Instead of an increased out- 
y being required in the formation of railways on this system, 
it IS estimated that a very considerable saving will be effected, 
as a single track vnll be suffident, with sidings of dead wheels 
at the termination of the several portions mto which a long 
line would be divided. In crossing valleys, a framing of piles 
to support the bearing-wheeb would be quite sufficient, and 
the road might be left ouite open between each line of wheels, 
as it woiddbe impossible for the carriage to quit the trade, 
and therefore no necessity for making a solid road for safety 

sake Civil Engineer and Architects Journal, 

BiAONANiMiTT. — When the Spanish armies invested Ma- 
laga in 1487, when in possession of the Moors, a drcumstanoe 
occurred in a sortie rrom the dty, indicating a trait of duu 
racter worth recording. A noble Moor, named Abraher 
Zenete, fell in with a number of Spanish children who had 
wandered from their quarters. Without ii^uring them, he 
touched them gently with the handle of his lanoe, saying, 
** Get ye gone, varlets, to ^our mothers." On being rebuked 
by his comrades, who inquired why he had let them escape so 
easily, he replied, ''Because I saw no beard upon thdr 
chins." An example of magnanimity (says the Curate of Los 
Palados) truly wonderful in a heathen, and which might have 

reflected credit on a Christian hidalgo Prescott*s Hi$torf 

of the Reign of Ferdinand and Isabella^ Boston, 1899. 
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PADDY CONEELY, THE GAL WAY PIPEH. 



Wb need hardly have acquainted our Irish readers that in the 
prefixed sketch, which our admirable iriend the Burton has 
made for us, they are presented with the genuine portrait of a 
piper, and an Irish piper too — for the face of tne man, and 
the instrument on which he is playin?, are equally national 
and characteristic — ^both genuine Irish : in that well-pro- 
portioned oyaJ countenance, so expressive of good sense, gen- 
tleness, and kindly sentiments, we have a good example of a 
form of face rery commonly found among the peasantry of the 
west and south of IrelandZ-a form of nice which Spurxheun 
disting^uished as the true Phoenician physiognomy, and which 
at all erents marks with certainty a race of southern or 
Semitic origin, and quite distinct from the Scythic or northern 
Indo-European race so numerous in Ireland, and character- 
ised by their lighter hair and rounder faces. And as to the 
bigpipee> they are of the moH approTed Irish kind* beiiuti« 



fully finished, and the very instrument made for Crump, the 
greatest of all the Munster pipers, or, we might say, Irish of 
modem times, and from which he cbrew his sing^lairly deli- 
cious music. Musical reader I do not laugh at the epithet we 
have applied to the sounds of the bagpipe: the music of 
Crump, which we have often heard from himself on these very 
pipes, was truly delicious even to the most refined musical ears. 
These pipes after Crump's death were saved as a national 
relic bv our friend the worthy and patriotic historian of Galway 
— ^need we say, James Hardiman — who, in his characteristic 
spirit of generosity and loudness, presented them to their pre- 
sent possessor, as a person likely to take good care of them, 
and not incompetent to do justice to their powers ; and the 
gift was nobly and well bestowed ! Tet, truth to tell, Paddjr 
Coneely is not to be compared with John Crump, who, accord 
ing to the recollections of him whiob ding to o«r men^ry, 
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iras a Paganini in his way — a man never to be rivalled — and 
who produced effects on his instrument previously unthought 
of,* and wuiub cxnnd'mt Ire uxueutBd. Paddy is sunply an 
excellent Irish piper — inimitable as a performer of Iri^ jigs 
and reels, with all their oharacteristio fire and buoyant 
gaiety of spirit — admirable indeed as a player of the music 
composed for and adapted to the instrument ; but in his per- 
formance of the plaintive or sentimental melodies of his coun- 
try, he is not able, as Crump was, to conquer its imperfections : 
he plays them not as they are simg, but — ^like a piper. 

Tet we do not think tms want of power attributable to any 
deficiency of feeling or genius in Paddy — far indeed from it : — 
heis acreature of genuine musical soul ; buthe has had no oppor- 
tunides of hearing any great i>erformer, like that one to whom 
we have alluded, or of otherwise improving, to any considera- 
ble extent, his musical education generally : ^e best of fais 
predecessors whom he has heard he can imitate and rival suc- 
cessfully ; but still Paddy is merely an Irish piper^-f A« piper 
of Galwav par excellence : for in every great town in the west 
and south of Ireland there is always one musioian of this 
kind more eminent than the rest, with whose name is jvttly 
joined as a cognomen the name of his loc^ty. 

But we are not going to write an article on Irish pipers, or 
to sketch their general characteristics -.» we have no such 
presumption as to attempt any thing of the kind, which we 
feel would be altogether abortive, and which we are sure will 
be so perfectly done for us by our own Carleton. We only 
desire to present a few traits in the character of an individual 
of the species ; and these after all ox^ more relating to the 
man than the musician. We are anxious, moreover, to let 
our English, Continental, American, and Indian readers 
tmderstand that all our pipers are not like ** Tim Callaghan" 
-nath his three tunes, of whom a ^etch has been given by a 
fair and ingenious contributor in oUr last number. Tim with 
his three party tunes may do very well fbr the comfortable 
farmers in the rich lands of the baronies of Forth and Barbie 
— Lord ! what sort of ears have they ? — but he wotdd not oe 
" the man," nor the piper either, " for Galway I" Paddy can 
play not three tunes, but three thousand: in fact, we have 
often wished his skill more circumscribed, or his memory less 
retentive, particularly when, instead of firing away with some 
lively reel, or still more animated Irish jig, he has pestered 
us, m spite of our nationality, with a set of quadrilles or a 
gailoppe, such as he is called on to play by the ladies and 
gentlemen at the balls in Galway. But what a monstrosity 
— ^to dance quadrilles in Galway ! Dance indeed : no, but 
a drowsy walk, and a look as if they were going to thdr 
grandmothers' funerals. Fiur Galwegians, for assuredly you 
are fair, pift aside this sickly affeotatioii of refinement, whidi 
is equally inconsistent with your natural excitability, and with 
the healthy atmospheric Influences by which you are sur- 
rounded. Be yourselves , and let your limbs play freely, and 
your spirits rise into joyousness to the animating strahis of 
tiie Irish jig, the reel, and the country dance j so it was with 
your fathers, and so it should be with you. 

But we are wandering, perhaps, from onY subject, forget- 
ful of our friend Paddy, of whose character, not as a piper 
but as a man we have yet to speak ; and a more interesting 
character in his way we have rarely met with — a man de- 
prived by fate of eyesight, yet by the light of his mind track- 
ing his journey through life in one contmued stream of sun- 
shine, beloved by nuuiy, and respected by all whose respect is 
worth possessing. We had heard enough of his possession 
of the Qualities which had procured him this respect, inde- 
pendently of his musical renown, before we had met with him, 
to make us desire his acquaintance ; and on a visit with some 
fHeads to Galway last year, we made an endeavour for two or 
three days to get him to our hotel for an evening, but in vain. 
He was from home on his professional avocations, and could 
not be f6und, till, on taking our way towards Connemara, we 
encountered a blind man coming aXong the road, who we at 
once concluded must be the Galway piper ; and we were right. 
It was Paddy Coneely himself, who iiad returned home for a 
i^hange of clothes, and was on his way back to Galway to 
spena the evening with a party of gentlemen by whom he was 
eiigaged to play during tne Regratta. We could not, how- 
ever, conveniently return with nim, and so we determined 
very wisely to carry him off with us ; and this we were easily 
able tQ do by first making a seizure of his pipes, after which 
we soon had him, a quiet thou^ for a while a repining cap- 
tive. •* Oh ! nrardher, what will Mr K— and the gentle- 
Mil thtllk Of me lit ftH at aH?^ exolalmed Ptddy, «<lfeyfr 



mind, Paddy," we replied, " they can hear }rou oftoi, but we 
may never have another opportunity of doing so ; so come 
along, and depend upon it yev will be as hap^y with «§ at 
with the gentlemen at the Kegatta ;" and so we trust he was. 
In a few minutes after, we haSi Paddy croaing old Irkh songs 
for us, and pointing out all the objects of any interest or 
beauty on either side of tlie road, and this with a correctness 
and accuracy which perfectly astounded us. " Is not that a 
beantiAil view of Lough Corrib there now. Sir ? That's St 
Grants Wdl, Sir, at the other side of the road we are now 
passing. Is not that a very purty place of Mr Buike's ?** and 
so on with every feature on either side to the end of our day's 
journey at Ougniterard. 

We kept Pa3dy with us for a fortnight, when we brought 
him aafely back to Galway ; and during that time, as well as 
sinoe, we had frequent opportunities of observing his aecorate 
knowledge of topographical objects, and his mooes of acquir- 
ing it. Ask any Questions respecting an old church or castle 
inhis hearine, ana ten to one he will give a more correct de- 
scription of Its locality, and a more accurate account of its 
aise, height, and general features, than any one else. Speak 
of a mountain, and he will break out with some sudli remark 

as this " I discovered a beautiful spring well on the topof 

that mountain. Sir, that no one before ever heard of." His 
knowledge of atmospheric appearances and influences is equally 
if not sml more remarkable. He can always tell -wita. the 
nicest accuracy the point from which the wina blows, and pre- 
dict vwth a degree of certainty we never saw excelled, the pro- 
bfl^le steadiness of the weather, or any approaching chan^ 
likely to take place in it. He is a perfect barometer in tms 
viray, for his conclusions are chiefly drawn from a delicate per- 
ception of the state of the atmospheric air imperceptible to 
others, and are rarely erroneous. On a fine sunny morning 
when the lakes are smooth, the mountains clear, and the sky 
without a doud, we remark to him that it is a fine morning. 
" It is. Sir, a beauUfrd mominp." " And we are sure of hav- 
ing a fine day, Paddy," we contmne. " Indeed I fear not, Sir ; 
the wind is oeming round to the south-east, and the air is 
thickening. We'll have heavy rain in some hours," or •* be- 
fore long." Again, on a rainy morning, when everything 
around looks hopelessly dreary, and we feel ourselves booked 
fbr a day in our inn, we observe to him, " There's no chance 
of this day takmg up, Paddy." But Paddy knows better, and 
he cheers us up witn the answer, ** Oh, this will be a fine day. 
Sir, by and bye. The wind is getting a point to the north, 
the clouds are rising, and the air is getting drier. We'll have 
a fine day soon." 

The poww thus exhiHted of acquiring such accurate know- 
ledge of localities, and of atmospherio appearances and influ- 
ences, without tiie aid of sight, affords a striking example of 
the capabilities beneficently vested in us, of supplying the 
want created by the acoiaental loss of one organ, by an 
increase of activity and acuteness in some other, or others. 
These capabilities are equally observable in the lower animals 
as in man; but their degree is very various in individuals 
of both species, bein^ dependent on the delicacy of organiza- 
tion and amount of mteilectuaJity which the individual may 
happen to possess. Thus the power to supply the want of vision 
by tne exercise of other organs, is not given to every blind 
man in any thing like the degree enjoyed by tlie Galway 
piper, who is a creature of the most delicate nervous orgam- 
zation, and a man of a high degree of intellectuality. Paddy 
is a genuine inductive philosopher, never indolent or idle, 
always in quest of knowledge either by inquiry or experimental 
observation, and drawing his own conclusions accordingly. 
To observe his processes in this way is not only amusing out 
instructive, and has often afforded us a high enjoyment. 
When Paddy comes to a place with which he has no previooa 
acQuaintance, he commences his topographical researches with 
as little dehiy as possible, first about the exterior of thehouse, 
which he examines all round, measuring with his stick its 
laigth and breadth, and calculates its heia^t ; ascertains tlia 
situation of its doors and the number of its windows, aad 
makes himself acquainted with the peooliarities of their form 
and material : he next proceeds to the oitt-eiBoee, whkb he 
surveys in a sin^ar manner, feeling even any stray cart, oar, 
or wheel-barrow, which may be lying in the courtyard or baniy 
and determining whether they are well made or not. if a cow 
or horse come m his way, he will subject them to a rinuiar 
examination, and, if asked, pronounce accnratdy on thaip 
points, ^condition, and value. Having satisfiod hiiuelf wibdi 
ia9XMniMti<^A0f aQt]MieM«r«rolij«olff tf timpmrithv 
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then extends his •researefaes to those more distant—as the 
roads, asoertaimng their breadth, &o. ; the ndg^bonring 
bridges, streams, rivers, and even monntains ; the nature of the 
soil too, and state of the crops, are attendedto. While we wore 
sojonn^ng at the hotel at Maam last year, we found him one 
sonny morning standing on the very briidc of a deep river, 
about a ouartOT of a mile distant, and examining the oonstmc- 
tion of tlie arch of a Imdge which crossed it. How he had 
got there we oould not po88y>ly imagine, fat there was no 
oUier mode of reaching it than by a descent from the road of a 
bank neariy perpendicular, and eighteen or twenty feet in 
height. But our firiend Paddy made Hght of it, and remarked 
that there was not the slightest danger of hhn in sudi explor- 
ing^. 

On another occasion, bong about to visit the island oasde 
on Lou^h Corrib, called Caislean-na-Ciroe, Paddy expressed 
to us his desire to accompany us, as he said he never had an 
opportunity of seem^ it. We took him with us aooordingly ; 
and there was not a spot on the rocky island that with the aid 
of his stick he did not examine, <x a crumbling wall that he 
did not scale, even to nlaces that we should have supposed 
only accessible to jackoaws. *' Dear me, Sir," he exclaimed 
on our return, '' but that's a mighty cui^us castle, aiul must 
be very andoit. I never 9am walls in a castle so thiok before, 
and how beautiful and smooth the ardies were ! I think thirr 
were a kind of grit-stone ?" This was added inquirh^y ; and 
so they were — red sandstone chiselled. 

But we are dwelling too kmg on these characteristics, Ibr- 
getting that we have others to notioe of greater interest ; and 
of these perhaps the most eminent is his nabitual, and, as we 
mi^t say, constitutional benevolence. Of this trait in his 
diaraoter we heard many interesthig instances, but our space 
wiU only allow us to notice one or two which we artfbUy ex- 
tracted firom himself. Having heard of his Idndnesses to some 
of his ndghbours who are poorer than himself, we had de- 
termined to make himself speak on the matter ; and, aooord- 
mgly, when passing througn the village in whidi he r^des, 
about two miles and a hautrom Galway, we remarked to him 
that some of those neighbours seemed very poor. *' Indeed 
they are. Sir, very," he replied ; *• they have been very badly 
off this year in consequence of the wet, the want of firing, and 
the dearaess of potatoes," *< And how," I rejoined, ** have 
they contrived to keep body and soul together?" " Why, 
Sir, just by the assistance of those a little better off than them- 
selves." Paddy would not name himself as their benefactor, 
so we had to ask him if he had been able to g^ve them any aid, 
and then his ingenuousness obliged him to confess that liehad : 
he had lent thirty shillings to one fandly to buy seed for thdr 
bit of ground, ten riiillings to another to buy meal, and so on. 
" And will they ever pay you, Paddy ?" we mquired. " Odi ! 
the creatures, they will, to be sure, Sir," Paady replied in a 
tone expressive of surprise at the imputation on their honesty ; 
bat ad<Md in a lower voice, '* if they can ; and if they can t. 
Sir, why, please €rod, Illg^ over it ; sure one eoulcui't see 
the creatures starve 1" This was last year. In the present 
summer we had heard that Paddy's turf was all stolen from 
him shortly afW — perhaps by some of the very persons whom 
he had asnsted — and we were curious to ascertamhow he took 
his loss. So we inquired, " How were you off, Paddy, for 
firing last winter?" " Very badly, Snr. I had no turf of my 
ovm, and was obliged to buy turf in Galway at four dullings 
the Idsh. It would have been cheaper to buy coal, only I 
don't like a grate, for the children bum themselves at it." 
'* And how md it happen that you had no turf of your own ?" 
** Because, Sir, it was aU stolen from me, after I had paid 
two pounds for cuttine and drying it." •* Did you ever," I 
inquired, ** discover who were the robbers ?" ** Oh, yes, ^," 
he replied. '* And could you prove the theft against them ?" 
•* I could, to be sure." " IMd you prosecute them ?" " Tut, 
tot. Sir, what ^pood would that do me?" and Paddy added, 
in a tone of pity, "the creatures 1 sure they were poor 
rogues, or they would not have taken every bit away. " ** WeU, 
tfam, Paddy, I inquired, " did you ever speak to them about 
H ?" " I ^ ^, " And what answer or apdogy did they 
make?" *' They said, Sir, that they wouldn't have touched 
it if they knew it was mine." ** Did tiiey ever return any of 
it ?" Paddy replied with a laugh, " Oh, no I" 

Reader, are you richer in a worldly sense than Paddy 
Coneely ? And if, as it b probablev you are so, let us asK 
Tou, do you just now feel an unusual warmth in your cheeks ? 
If so, you need not be greatly ashamed of it, ft>r believe us, 
tlMTo «re many aobles hi our Im wlio iii%ht weU fe«l » 8|^^ 



sensation on reading these aneodeter of the ben^voleaea of 
Paddy Conerfy. 

Paddy, like all or most geBuina Irisfamieai, has a dadi e£ 
quiet Insh humour and muoi exettabfility in his duraeter^ Of 
which we must venture to ^e an instance or twvw 

On a certain day, while Paddy was stopping at Mr O^Fbu 
h^ty's of Knocfc-DaB, the ooachman, who was bliiid of one 
eye, was airing two horses, one of wfaich was siniilarty waat*> 
ing in a visual organ, and the other stone blinds A gentle* 
man present remarking that here were fb«r anhnaki^ two men 
and two horses, that had but two eyes among them, prq^ed 
a race, to wMoh Paddv and the ooachman assented. Padiy 
was placed upon the horse which coold see a little, and tho 
coachman got up on the blind one. Off they started with whip 
and spur, imd to his great ddight, Paddy won. TUo is oneof 
the feats of which Paddy is most proud. 

Again — We were standing in the Idtchen at Maam one day, 
listening to Paddy telling his stories to a happy group ef 
young people, when he was addressed by a middle-aged 
woman, who, firom her imperfect knowledge of RngKsh, mis^ 
understood him, and imagined that he was paying oourt to a 
blooming girl, and represenUng himself as an unnuirried man. 
To bos great surprise, therefore, Paddy heard himself attacked 
with terrific vituperation, in whole Insh and broken Engiista, 
on the heinousness of his conduct. Before, however, she had 
got to the end of her oration, Paddy's face had assuaaed an 
expression which announced that he was determined to leAd 
hiolkself to her mistake, and carry on the joke. Aecordinfrly^ 
when he was allowed to reply, he rated her in turn upon her 
silly stupidity in supposing that she knew him — denied having 
ever seen her before-~de<Sared that he was^ot Paddy Coneely 
at all, and never had heard of or seen such a person ; and 
added, that " it was a shame for a woman wHh her two eyes 
to be so foolish." The woman looked at him for a while In 
mute betrilderment, and actually seemed to doubt the evi- 
dences of her own senses. But she gradually became satisfied 
of his identity, and, excited into a virtuous rage, she nished 
out of the house, declaring that she would never stop till she 
told his wife — poor woman — of his misconduct I And she 
kept her word, for we actually met her at Oug^terard In 4 
couple dT days after, on her return fhmi Paddy's residence. 

We woula gladly record some other instances of PaddyVi 
humour, but our limits will not permit us ; and we cms ottly 
add a few words on one or two oth«r traits in his character. 

We have ak-eady stated tbAt Paddy, despite of his humble 
condition, and tliat loss of sight whi(^ would be deemed 
by most persons as one of the greatest of human oalamities, 
is a happy man — a happier one we never saw. Ho is always 
singing^in sunny weatner, sprigfatiy airs, and in gloomy wea- 
ther, pathetic ones ; but he never looks or is sad, exc^ when 
a tale of sorrow excites his pity, or when he is about to se« 
parate from friends. The calamity of want of si^t he thhiks 
of little moment, and inferior to the loss of any other organ — 
that of hearing, in particular, which he considers as the great- 
est of aU possible bocfily afflictions. " I don^ remember,'* 
said Paddy, ^'ever wismng for sight but once in my life; 
'twas when I went to a horse race. I went with two friends, 
and somdiow we got parted in the throng, and I could not 
make them out. There was a great deal of bustle and con- 
fusion, and I knew that the race would soon begm ; and I was 
a long way fVom the starting-post, and had not any one to 
lead me to it. Dear, dear, said I, if I had my nghi now, I 
might be able to hetxr the horses starting. Just then I heard 
some one cidfing Paddy, Paddy I It was one of my friends 
leoking for me; and I think I never seen nken so oistressed 
when^ey found they had lost me. It was mighty pleasant % 
they never let me go aU day after, and we were just in time 
to hear the horses start." 

We are, indeed, reluctantly constramed to confess that 
Paddy, notwithstaoiding 1^ humanity, is, like many other 
benevolent men of higher grade, who are equally blind in tins re- 
spect, an ardent lover of field sports, as an instance will show. 
Wewere seated at our breakfast in the hotel at Maam one mom« 
ing, when our ears were assailed by a strange dhi, composed of 
the barking of dogs and the shouting of men. We started to 
the oriel window which commands a view of the road beyond 
the bridge for a mile or more, and the read^ may judffe fA 
our astonishment when we saw Paddy Coneely hand in hand 
with Paddy Lee, one of our car-drivers finom CHfden, racing 
at their utmost speed— Paddy throwhig his heels twice as hign 
in the air as the other—both shouting joyously, and attended 
by » nvmbor of greyhow^da *h«l ton1er»i "^^ kwrtcbcl hi chonM 
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1 60 tiiej raced till they were out of sight. ** What in 
the world," we ingiiired of our host, Rourke, *' is the meaning 
of duit ?*' " It*s Faddy wmd Lee, 8ir» who hare borrowed my 
doffs, and are gone off to course r 

Bat we must pttll np in onr own coarse, and not run Paddy 
down. Let as howeyer add, for he is a fayoorite with us, that 
Paddy is a temperate as he is a prudent man. We came to 
this eondasion, from the healthiness of his i^pearance and the 
equantmi^ of his manner, in fiye minutes after we first saw 
hmL '* Yoa don*t drink hard, Paddy," we remarked to hioL 
•• No, Sir,*' he replied ; " I did once, but I found it was destroy- 
ing my health, and that if I continued to do so, I would soon 
leaye my family after me to beg ; so I left it off three years 
stfo, and I haye neyer tasted raw spirits sinoe, or taken more 
raan a tumhl«r, or, on an odd occasion, a tumbler and a half 
of pandi, in an eyeninff since.'* 

We only desire to add to this slight sketch, that Paddy ap- 
pears to lie in tolerably oomiorUhle circumstances — he farms 
a Ut of g^und, and his cottage is neat and cleanly kept 
for one in his rank in Galway. He has a great love of i^tpro- 
bation, a high opinion of his musical tafents, and a strong 
leeling of dment pride. He will only play for the ^try or 
the omnfortable farmers. He will not lower the dignity of his 
profe ssi onal character by playing in a tap-room or for the 
oommonahy — except on rare occasions, when he will do it gra- 
tuitovsly, and for the sole pleasure of makine them happy. 
We haye oorselyes been spectators on some of these occasions, 
and may probably giye a sketdi of them in a future number. 



A BIT OF PHILOSOPHY. 
DltAPPom TKBiiT— pho 1 What is disapp<Mntmcnt, I should 
like to know? Why should any body feel it? I don't. I did 
so at one time, howeyer, oertainly, and have a vague recollec- 
tion of it bdng a rather unpleasant sort of feeling ; but I am 
a total stranger to it now, a^d have been so for the last twenty 
years. 

*' Lacky IbUow !" say you ; ** then you succeed in every 
thing?*' 

" Quite the reverse, my dear sir ; I succeed in nothing. I 
have not the faintest recollection of having ever succeeded in 
any sniffle thing, where success was of the least moment, in 
the whme course <^ my life. I have invariably failed in every 
thing I have tried. But what has been the consequence ? 
Why, the consequence has been, that I now never expect suc- 
cess in any thinff I aim at ; and this again has produced one of 
the most cteUi^uul states of feelinj^ tlu,t can well be conceived. 
In ^M^t, Uie reader can twi conceive how delicious is the re- 
pose, the placidity of mind, the equanimity of temper, the 
coolness, tne calmness, the comfort, arising from this ladepen^ 
denoe of results — this delightful quiescence of the aspirations. 
It is a perfect paradise, an el^rsium. You recline on it so softly, 
80 easily. It is like a down pillow ; a bed of roses ; an English 
blanket. I recollect the time wh«i I used to fret and fume 
when I attempted any thing. How I used to be worried and 
tortured with hopes and fears, when I commenced any new 
undertaking, or applied for any situation I What folly ! what 
absurdity !~all proceeding from the ridiculous notion that I 
had some chance of success I 

Grown wiser, I save myself a world of trouble now. I 
know that I neeid not look n>r success in anything I attempt, 
and therefore never expect it. It would do you good, gentle 
reader» to see with what calmness, with what i£ilosopny, I 
now wait the result of any effort to better myself^in life. It is 
tndj edi^ring to behold. 

N<^withstandmg, however, this certain foreknowledge of 
consequences as r^ards the point in question, I deem it mv 
boonden duty, both to myself and family, to make every ef- 
fort I can for their and my own advancement ; to try for every 
situation to which I think myself competent, and, therefore, 
I do so ; but it is merely in compliance with this moral obli- 
gation, and from no hope whatever of succeeding ; and the 
result has invariabl^r shown, that to have ffiven myself any 
imeasiness on the subject, to have entertained the most remote 
idea of success, would have been one of the most ridiculous 
things oonodvable. 

"VHiat a triumph is nunc in such oases 1 I suffer nothing — 
no distress of mmd, no uneasiness, not the least of either : I 
am calm and cool, and quite prepared for the result, and sure 
as fate it oomes — *' Dear Sur, I am sorr^ to wj" &c, &c. I 
never r^ tk word beyond this. 



Perhaps it would amuse the reader to give him one of those 
instances — I could sive him five hundred — of what the geno- 
nJity of people caU disappointments, which has induced the 
happy state of mind I now eivjoy, y»fA<Ai enables me to con- 
template such crises as would throw any other person into 
the utmost agitation, with the most perfect equanimity. 

About four or five years ago, a very intnna^ and dear 
friend suddenly burst in upon me while at breakfist one morn- 
ing. He was almost breathless, and his lode f was Ing vri^ 
intelligence. ^ 

** Well, Bob," said he, with a gle^nl smile, i" here s some- 
thing at last that will do you eooo." 

I smiled, and shook my head. 

" Well, well, so you always say," said my friend, who per- 
fectly understood me ; *' but you cannot miss this time. I 
have just heard from a confidential friend that Mr Bowman 
is about to retire from business, and that he is on the look- 
out for a respectable person to purchase his stock in trade, 
and the good will of nis shop, privately. Now, Bob, that's 
just the thing for you. You Imow the trade ; you know, too, 
that Mr Bowman has realised a handsome fortune in it, and 
that his shop, where that fortune was made, has the best 
business in town." 

Now, all this that my friend said was true, perfectly true. 
Mr Bowman had made a fortune in the shop alluded to. It 
had by far the best run in town : it was crowded with cus- 
tomers from momiDg till night. But I felt quite confident tliat 
the moment / took the shop there would be an end of its pros- 
perity. However, my friends prevailed. To please tnon, 
and to show that I was willing to do any thing to better my 
circumstances, I took the shop. I bought the stock and good 
will of Uie business, and entered on possession. My friends 
all congratulated me, and declared that my fortune was 
made. I knew better. 

However, to g^ve the speculation fair play, a dung I 
thought due to it, I prevailed on Mr Bowman to forego the 
usual proceeding in such cases of adverdsing his retirement 
from business ami recommending m« as his successor, because 
I knew that if he did so, all chance of my doing any good 
would be instantly knocked on the head. Recommend me ! 
Why, the bare mention of my name — any allusion to it — 
would be certain and immediate destruction to me. 1 knew 
that if the public was made aware that / had succeeded to tlie 
business, it would instantly desert the shop. 

Impressed with this conviction, I had the whole matter and 
manner of the transfer of property and interest in the shop 
managed with the utmost privacy and secrecy, my object 
being to slip unperceived and unobserved, as it were, into 
my predecessor's place, that the public might not have the 
sliehtest hint of the diange. 

In order further to secure this important secret, I would not 
permit the slightest alteration to be made, either on the shop 
Itself, or on any of its multifarious contents. I would not 
allow a box, or an article of any kind, not even a nail, to be 
removed or shifted from its place, for fear of giving the public 
the slightest clue to the fact of the shop's being now mine. 
As to my own appearance in it, which of course could not be 
avoided, I hoped that I might pass for a shopman of Mr 
BoTinnan's. 

All, however, as I expected, was in vain. The public by 
some intuitive instinct, as it seemed to me, discovered that I 
was now proprietor of the shop, and took its measures accord- 
ingly. On the very first day, that I took my place behind the 
counter, I thought it looked shy at me. I was not mistaken. 
Day after day my customers became fewer and fewer, until 
hardly one would enter the shop. 

Being quite prepared for this result, I felt neither surprise 
nor disappointment, but shortly after coolly disposed of the 
shop, and all that was in it, to another party, who, as I wish 
every body well, I am glad to say, did, according to his own 
account, amazingly well in it, he declaring to me himself that 
it fulfilled his most sanguine expectations. 

It could not be otherwise, for, as I well knew would be the 
case, the moment / quitted the counter, and this [^rson took 
my place, the stream of public patronage returned ; customers 
came thronging in faster than he and two stout active shop- 
men could serve tb^n. 

Now, in this affair, as in all others of a similar kind, my 
friends confessed that I had^ven the spec fair ptoy, and that 
there was nothing on my part to which they could attribute 
the blame of failure. Unable to account for it, therefore, 
they merely shmgged their shoulders and said, ** It was odd i 
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they didn't understand it." Neither did I, good reader ; bat so 
it was. 

One rather odd feature in my case I may mention. Al- 
though I never actually succeed in any thine, I am always 
very near doing so — ^y^ near getting every thing — within an 
ace, in almost every instance, of obtaining all I want. My 
friends are frequently bitten by this will-o'-the-wisp in my for- 
tunes, and have fifty times congratulated me on the strength 
of its deceptive promises or successes, which of course are 
never realized. 

In reply to their congratulations on such occasions, I merely 
smile ana shake my head ; adding, perhaps, *' Not so fast, my 
good friends ; wait a bit and you'll see. I have been as near 
my mark a hundred times before." 

Perhaps the reader would like to glance at a case in point 
I will present it to him : it is not yet three weeks old. I ap- 

flied for a certain appointment in the gift of a certain board. 
[ere is the reply of the secretary, who was my personal 
friend : — ** My dear Sir, I am exceedingly happy to inform 
YOU that your application, which was this day read at the board, 
has been mo8t favourably received. Indeed, from what has 
passed on the subject, I may assure you of success, and beg to 
oongratnlate you accordingly. Your success would not per- 
hi^ have been quite so certain had Mr S — been at home, as 
he would probably support his friend B., who is the only per- 
son you Bad to fear. But Mr S — , who is on the continent 
(at Carlsbad), is not expected for a fortnight, and cannot be 
here for a week at the soonest ; so you are safe." 

•* Well, then, now surely, Bob," said my friends to whom I 
showed this letter, ** you cannot doubt of your success in this 
instance." 

** No, indeed I" exclaimed I, with the usual shake of the head 
and accompanying smile of incredulity ; ** never had less ex- 
pectation from any thine in my^ life. Don't vou see, Mr S — 
win be home in time, and toill give his powernil interest to my 
rival ?" 

<* Impossible, my dear sir ; Mr S — b at Carlsbad, and can- 
not be home in less than a week. Neither steam-boat nor rail- 
road could enable him to accomplish such a feat." 

'* No, but a balloon might ; and depoid upon it a balloon he 
win take, rather than I should get the situation. This he'll 
certainly do, although he knows nothing of what is going on." 

** There's the postman, my dear," said I with gentleness and 
equanimity to my wife, on the momine of the third day after 
the conversation above alluded to hadtaken place. ** It is a 
letter from my frigid Secretary Wilkins, to inform me that I 

have lost the situation of ; that Mr S-— , performing 

miracles in the way of expedition, although not impelled by any 
particular motive, came home just in time to support his mend 
B., and, of course, to cut me out." 

It was precisely so. " My dear Sir," began mv friend's 

letter, '* I am truly sorry to inform you" I read no 

more ; not another word. It was quite unnecessarv ; I knew 
it all b^ore. So, laving the letter gently on the table, I said 
with my wonted smile, '* Exactly ; ul right !" 

Now, does the reader think that in this, or in any other 
similar case, I ^ve myself the smallest uneasiness about the 
result ? Not I, mdeed — ^not the smallest. I expected no suc- 
cess, and was not therefore disappointed. C. 



OLD TIMES. 

BT J. U. U. 



** My tool It ftiU of other UaMt !" 

Where is that spirit of our prime. 

The eooa old day! 
Have the liie and power of that honoured time 

All passed away ! 
When old mendship breathed, and old kindness wreathed 

The cot and castle in kindred claim. 
And the tie was holy of service lowly, 
And Neighbour was a brother's name, 

And the streams of love and charity 

Flowed far and wide, 
And kind welcome held the portal free 

To none denied. 
And blessed from far rose that kindly star 
The hif h roof o'er the well-known hall. 
The cordial hearth, the genial mirth — 
Bm Time the tyrint stilled them all ! 



Ay, some are fallen — ^their courts are green ; 

The cold calm sky 
Looks in on many a once-loved scene 

Of days gone by. 
And some stand on, but theb liefats are gone, 

Their manners are new and their masters strange ; 
They know no trace of that frank old race 
Swept o£f by the tide of tune and change. 

These would'st thou mourn, go, trace the path. 

The far wild road, 
To some old hill where ruin hath 

Its lone abode — 
Where mom is sleeping, and dank dews weeping — 
Where the grey moss grows on the lintel stone — 
Where the raven haunts, and the wild weed flaunts. 
And old remembrance broods alone : 

There weep — for generous hearts dwelt there. 

To pity true — 
Each light and shade of joy and care 

These old walls knew. 
With wearv ray the eye of day 

Looks lifeless on their mouldering mound : 
Their pride is blighted I — but the sun ne'er lighted 
A happier home in his bright round. 

There smiles, whose light hath passed away. 

Bound young hearts fast ; 
And hope gilt many a coming day 

Now long, long past. 
There was beauty's flower and manhood's power — 

The frail, proud things in which mortals trust ; 
And yon hall was loud with a merry crowd 
Of breasts long mingled in the dust. 

There too the poor and weary sought 

Relief and rest ; 
His song the wandering harper brought, 

A welcome guest ; 
There lay rose lightly, and young eyes shone brightly. 

And in sunshine ever life's stream rolled on ; 
And no thought came hither how time could wither — 
Yet time stole by, and they are gone. 

And there — the breast were cold indeed 

That would not feel. 
How with the same relentless speed 

Our seasons steal. 
The princely towers and pleasant bowers 
Ma^ scoff the hours wiUi gallant show. 
In vain — they are what once these were. 
And in their turn must lie as low 



The Beautiful in Nature and Art. — In looking at 
our nature, we discover among its admirable endowments 
the sense or perception of beauty. We see the germ of this 
in every human bemg ; and there is no power which admits 
greater cultivation : and why should it not be cherished in 
all ? It deserves remark, that the provision for this principle 
is infinite in the universe. There is but a very minute portion 
of the creation which we can turn into food and clotnes, or 
gratification for the body ; but the whole creation may be used 
to minister to the sense of beauty. Beauty is an all-pervad- 
ing presence ; it unfolds the numberless flowers of the spring ; 
it waves in the branches of the trees and the green blades of 
grass ; it haunts the depth of the earth and sea, and gleams 
out in the hues of the snell and the precious stone ; and not 
only ibese n^nute objects, but the ocean, the mountains, the 
clouds, the heavens, the stars, the rising and setting sun, all 
overflow with beauty. The universe is its temple, and those 
men who are alive to it cannot Kft their eyes without feeling 
themselves encompassed with it on eveir side. Now, this 
beauty is so precious, the ei\}oyments it g^ves are so refined 
and pure, so congenial with our tenderest and noble freling^, 
and so akin to worship, that it is painful to think of the mul- 
titude of men as liring in the midst of it, and living almost as 
blind to it, as if, instead of this fair earth and glorious sky, 
they were tenants of a dungeon. An infinite joy is lost to 
the world by the want of culture of this spiritual endowment. 
Suppose that I were to visit a cottage, and to see its walls 
lined with the choicest pictures of Ri^ihael, and every spare 
nook filled with statues of the most exqdrite workuwihip. 
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mod that I were to learn that neither man, woman, nor child, 
ever oast an eye at these miracles of art, how should I regret 
their privation ; how should I want to open their eyes ; and to 
help tnem to comprehend and feel the loveliness and srandeur 
which in vain cotorted their notice ? But every husbandman 
is living in sight of the works of a diviner artist ; and how 
much would his existence be elevated, could he see the glory 
which shines forth in their forms, hues, proportions, and mo- 
ral expression 1 I have spoken only of the beauty of nature ; 
but how much of this mysterious charm is founa in the ele- 
gant arts, and especially in literature ? The best books have 
most beauty. The greatest truths are wronged if not linked 
with beauty, and they win their way most surely and deeply 
into Uie soul when arrayed in this their natural and fit attire. 
Now no man receives the true culture of a man in whom the 
sensibility to the beautiful b not cherished ; and I know of no 
condition in life from which it should be excluded. Of all 
luxuries, this is the cheapest and most at hand ; and it seems 
to be most important to those conditions where coarse labour 
tends to give a gfrossness to the mind. From the diffusion of 
the sense of beauty in ancient Greece, and of the taste for 
music in modem Germany, we learn that the people at large 
may partake of refined gratifications which have hitherto been 
thought to be necessarily restricted to a few. — Ckanning, 



A COMMON FROG I 
'* Comb along ; don't stay poking in that ditch ; it*8 nothing 
but a common frog," said a lively-looking fellow to his com- 
panion ; who repUed, " True, it is only a common frog, but 
give me a few minutes, and I will endeavour to show you that 
it better deserves attention than many a creature called rare 
and curious. The fact is, that the history of what we call 
common animals, and see every day, is often very imperfectly 
known, though possessing much to astonish and instmot us. 
Come, sit you down on this bank for a few minutes, instead of 
pursuing your idle walk, and I will endeavour to excite your 
curiosity and powers of observation. If I do so by means of 
so humble an instrument as a common frog, I do better ser- 
vice than if I were to fix your attention by accounts of the 
mightiest monsters of fossil or existing Herpetology, as the 

fart of natural history which treats of reptiles is oaiJed. See ! 
have caught him, and a fine stout fellow he is, for I perceive 
from his swelling chops he is a male. Let us now consider 
his place in the creation : it is in the tailless section of the 
fouilh order of reptiles called Batrachians, and distinguished 
from the other three orders by the absence of scales on the 
skin, and by the young undergoing the most extensive changes 
of form, organic structure, and habits of life. You know, I 
presume, that frogs are hatched from eggs, or as they are 
called in masfl, spawn, which is Isdd ^&rly in the year in shal- 
low pools, and resembles boiled sago. The peasantry believe 
that as it is laid in more or less deep water, so will the coming 
season be dry or vtet. This, however, like many other in- 
stances of supposed prescience in animals, does not stand the 
test of observation, for spawn is frecjuently laid where, when 
the weather proves fine, 'the water is dried up. Neverthe- 
less, its position does in some degree indicate the state of 
the atmosphere, as, under the low pressure of air which 
precedes and attends rain, the spawn, owing to bubbles of 
air entangled in it, floats more buoyantly, and is fitted for 
shallower water than it oould swim in under other drcum- 
stanoes. But to our subject. The product of this spawn is 
in ev^ry thing unlike the perfect %rog we now behold. He 
commenced Ine with some twelve hundred in family, a tiny, 
fish-formed creature, with curious external gills, which in a 
short time became covered with skin ; and he then breathed 
by taking in water at the month, passing it over the gills, and 
out at orifices on each side, just as we see in ordinary fishes. 
The circulation of his blood was also similar to that of those 
animals. His head and body were then confounded in one 
globular mass, to which was appended a long, flattened, and 
powerful tail ; his montii was small, his jaws suited to his food, 
which was vegetable, and his intestines were four times longer 
in proportion than they are now. After some time of uiis 
fish-like life, two limbs began to bud near to the junction of 
his body and tail — then another pair under the skm near his 
gUls. His tail absorbed in proportion as his limbs developed, 
until, casting away the last of his many tadpole skins, and 
with it his jaws and gills, he emerged from the water a ' gap- 
ing, wide-mouthed, waddling frog,' to seek on land his prey, 
(a ^tore to ooMift ^Manrely <n wonns, insM^, «iid oHier 



small living bdngs ; still retaining his power of swimming and 
diving, but accomplishing it by powerful exMlions of his hinder 
legs, which serve him on land to efi^sot his prodigious Jumps, 
ot which we may form an estimate by knowing that a man 
exerting as great a power in proportion could iump npwards 
of one hundred yaros. He cannot, however, brei^e under 
water; and though his skin, which possesses enormous ab- 
sorbing powers, may contribute a portion of the necessary- 
stimulus to his bloodC yet he must breathe as we do by getting 
air into his lungs, and therefore, except when he is torpia 
from cold, he cannot continue any great length of time onaer 
water. Observe now his mode of oreathing — see with what 
regularity his nostrils open and shut, while the skin under his 
throat fails and rises in the same order, for as he is without 
ribs or diaphragm, his mode of inspiratioB is not effected as 
ours is ; but he taJcee air into his doeely shut mouth through 
his nostrils, whidi he then closes, and by a muscular exertkm 
presses the air into his lungs. Were you to keep his mouth 
open, he would be infallibly smothered. His tongue is one of 
his most striking peculiarities, for instead of bein|^ rooted, as 
in other animals, at the throat, it is fastened to his under 1^, 
and its point is directed to his stomach. Nevertheless, this 
strange arrangement is well suited to his purposes, and his 
tongue as an organ of prehension is very effective. It is flat, 
soft; and long, and is covered with a very viscid fluid. When he 
wishes to use it, he lowers his under jaw suddenly, and ejects 
and retracts his tongue with the rigidity of a flash of light, 
snatching away a luckless worm or l>Betle attached, by the se- 
cretion before alluded to, to its tip. The insertion of the tongue 
in front of the lower jaw serves not only to aid mechanically 
in its ejection and retraction, just as we manage the lash of a 
whip, but it saves material in its construction, for it would 
require much greater volume of muscle to accomplish the 
same end posited as tongues usually are ; and it has also the 
advantage of bringing the food into the proper place for being 
swallowed, without ftirther exertion than that or its retraction. 
Look now at the splendour of the golden iris of his eyes, 
and his triple eyelids ; see, notwithstanding the meap;re de- 
velopement of his head, as a phrenologist would say, his great 
look of vivacity ; though his brain is small, hh nerves are 
particularly large, and his muscles are accordingly possessed 
of more than ordinary excitabUity, which prepay has sub- 
jected his race to very many cruel experiments, at the hands 
of physiologists, galvanists, &c. A favourite experiment 
was, by the galvamc action of a silver coin and a small plate 
of sine, on the leg of a dead frog, to make it jump with more 
than the force of life. Should you be inclined to study his 
anatomy, you will find ample stores in the ponderous folios of 
old writers, who have so iaJ)oriously wrought out his story 
as to leave little to be accomplished by us. The frog, now 
abundantly dispersed over Ireland, was introduced into this 
country not much more tiian a century since by Doctor 
Gwythers of Trinity College ; and in thus naturalizing this 
pretty creature, cold and cUmmy though it be, he did a ser- 
vice, for it contributes materially to cheek the increase of 
slugs and worms. I have often vindicated the frog from 
diarges brought against him by gardeners. I have been 
shown a strawberry, and desired to look at the mischief he 
has done. I have pointed out, that the edge where he was 
accused of biting out a piece was not only dry, but smaller 
than the interior of the cavity, and it therefore could not be 
formed by a bite. I have then shown other strawberries with 
similar wounds, in which small black slugs were feeding ; and 
I have cut up Uie supposed strawberry-Sevouring frog slain 
by the gardener, and shown in his stomach, with severaiearth- 
worms, a number of little black slu^ of the species alluded to, 
but not one bit of ft^t : thus proving, I hope, that the culti- 
vator of strawberries ought for his own sake to be the 
protector of frogs. 

The frog is a good instance of the confosion that coxistantly 
arises from applying the same words to designate different 
animals in different countries. The common frog of the con- 
tinent is the green frog (Rana esculenta), while our common 
frog is their red frog (Rana temporaria). The former is of 
much more aquatic habits than the latter, and is not known 
in Ireland. I once made an att^nnt to introduoe it here, and 
when in Paris directed a basket of 100 fr^>g8 to be made up 
for me, giving special instructions that no common frogs were 
to be amongst them, which order I found on returning was 
obeyed as understood in that country, and not a single green 
frog was in my lot, though I intended to have none other. 
As «rtiqles of food there seems to be fittle dW^reoee, but 
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the preference is given to the green frog. The vulgar opi- 
nion that Frenchmen eat frogs for want of better food is 
mnte erroneoas ; the contrary is the fact ; for a fricassee of 
taese animals is an expensive dish in France, and is considered 
a delicacy. Its chief merit appears to me to be its freedom 
from stnmg flavour of any tund ; a delicate stomach maj 
indulge in it without fear of a feeling of repletion. In this 
country the foolish prejudices which forbid the use of many 
attainable articles of wholesome food, applies with force to 
frogs. Our starving peasants loath what princes of other 
nations would banquet on, and leave to badgers, bedgdiogs, 
buxzards, herons, pike and trout, sole possession of a very nu- 
tritiTe and pleasant article of food. When devoured by the 
heron, it is m part converted into a source of wonder to the 
unenlightened ; for the curious masses of whitish jelly foimd 
on the banks of rivers and other moist places, and said by the 
country people to be fallen stars, are, so far as I have heen 
«,ble to observe, masses of immature froc^ spawn in a semi-di- 
gested state ; and they seemed to me to have been rejected by 
herons, just as we see hawks and owls retect balls of hair, 
feathers, or other indigestible portions of their prey. 

While on the subject of eatmg frogs, one or many of my 
adventures with the animal comes upon me with something like 
a feeling of compunction. When I was at school, it happened 
on a gnreat occasion that a party of the * big boys' were al- 
lowed to sit up much beyond the ordinary time of retiring. 
Finding it cold, it was proposed to adjourn to the kitchen, poke 
up the fire, and make warm before going to bed. Proceeding 
accordingly, we were startled by the repetition of some heavy 
sounds on the floor, and on getting up a blaze we discovered 
a frog of eigantic proportions jumping across the room. He 
was seized, and a council being held upon him, it was resolved 
that he should be killed, roasted, and eaten ; and this awful 
sentence was at once put into execution — the curious for curi- 
osity, the bragg^arts tor bravado, and the cowards, lest they 
be thought so, partaking of the repast. We discovered next 
day that the unfortunate devoured had been for three years a 
settled denizen of the kitchen, where he dealt nightly havoc 
on the hordes of crickets and cockroaches it contained. I 
have had for three years a frog in confinement where his food 
is not Terv abundant, and he has grown proportionally slowly, 
bemg still of a very diminutive size. Linmeus and others dis- 
tinguished ours as the mute frog, believing it did not possess 
a voice. They were mistaken : you hear our captive, when I 
press his back, give utterance to his woes ; but if you desire 
to attend his concert, get up some brig^ht night in spring, seek 
«nt his spawning place about the witching^ hour, and you 
will then near sounds, of strange power, which seem to make 
the earth on which you stand to tremble. On investigation 
yon win find it to proceed from an assembled congre^tion of 
frogs, each pronouncing the word Croak, but dwellmg, as a 
musidan would say, with a thrill on the letter r. When 
speaking of the tadpole, I forgot to allude to the fact, that 
recent experimenters find that by placing them in covered jars, 
the developement of the frog is arrested. The tadpole will 
continue to grow until it reaches a size as creat as that of an 
adult frog. This has been attributed by uie discoverer to a 
withdra^nd of the agency of light ; but it strikes me he has, 
in his anxiety to prop a tneory, lost sight of the true reason, 
which i^pears to be, that while he excluded the young ani- 
mal from light, he also put it in such a situation as to compel 
it to breathe alone by its gills, and afford it no opportunity for 
the developement of its lungs, and so it retained of necessity its 
fish-like functions. As you are probaby more of a sportsman 
than a naturalist, you have observed m rail shootmg, your 
pcnnter, after a show of setting, roll on the ground : if you had 
examined, the chances are you would have found a dead frog 
of no very pleasine perfume. Why the dog so rolled, I cannot 
say, unless it be, £at he like other puppies wished to smear 
his hair with nasty animal odours. I have now I think worked 
out your patience ; and though I could dweQ much longer on 
the subject, and ike out much from ancient lore, I wiU end 
by a less pompous quotation of part of a well-known song^. 

' A froe he would a-wooinff go, 
Whetiier his mother woiud let him or no.' 
And th* oatastn^pbe, 

' A lily white duck came and gobbled him up.' 
Pray apply the moral. Had the said froff had his mind cul- 
tivated, and had he been acquainted wiui nature, he would 
not have engaged in a thoughtless courtship, that could have 
no goodenc^ nor bare dlsob^^ the yoict of experience, end 



so met with the fate that awidted him. You may now go on 
your walk ; and if a common frog cannot interest you, take 
care of the lily white duck." B. 



GARDENS FOR THE LABOURING CLASSES. 

BT MARTIN DOTLB. 

The advantage which the working man, possessed of a littie 
patch of land at a moderate rent, has over him who is without 
any, or holds it at a rate greatly above its value (a common 
case with the Irish labourer), can only be fiilly understood by 
those who have narrowly observed in England the respective 
conditions of the field labourer, with his allotment of a rood or 
half a rood of garden, and the workman in a town factory. It 
is very obvious that the garden gives healthful recreation to 
the family, yoimg and old, who have always some little matter 
to perform in it, and if they really like the light work of cul- 
tivating kitchen vegetables, fruits and flowers, they combine 
pleasure with profit. Here is something on which they can 
always fall back as a resource if a day's work for hire is inter- 
rupted — ^they can make up at home for so much lost time — the 
children have something rational and useful to do, instead of 
blackguarding about roads and streets — they help to raise the 
potatoes and cabbages, &c, which with prudent management 
materially assist their housekeeping. 

The benefits which have arisen to the labourer and all the 
rural poor in England who have obtained from ten to forty 
perches of garden from land-proprietors or fanners, or those 
who have the privilege of encroaching upon commons for the 
purpose, is truly surprising. Much of this is attributable to the 
exertions of the London Labourers' Friend Society, who, in 
an age when party violence divides man from his fellows, and 
excites from some quarter or other opposition to every sys- 
tem designed for the common good, have quietiy but steadily 
pursued their own way. 

I have had occasion more than once to press upon the at- 
tention of those who have the disposal of land in Ireland, the 
great benefits which would result to our poor if they would 
act upon the principle which actuates this benevolent society; 
and strange though it be, the fact is, that some landlords 
possessing estates both in England and Ireland are at pains 
to secure to the English labourer advantages which they take 
no trouble to provide for the labourer on the soil of Ireland. 

I have referred to the principle which guides the society. 
It is, that the labouring classes should have such allotment of 
land as wiU not interfere with their general course of fixed 
labour, nor render them at all independent of it, but merely 
give tiiem employment during those hours which they have at 
command in tne mtervals of tiieir more profitable occupations. 
I have myself seen innumerable instances of the happy effects 
of giving to the labourer or little mechanic even ban a rood of 
land, whidi he generally has in the highest state of produc- 
tiveness, and from it his table is frequ^tiy supplied ; while 
eoos^>erry and currant trees, in luxuriant bearing, and 
flowers close to the road^ and without a higher fence than a 
paling or hedge three feet high, attest the hi^ degree of ho- 
nesty and decorum which the iud»it of having such productions 
in this improtected way imdoubtedly g^derstes. 

The locflJ poor-rates have in all instances been rreativ les- 
sened by this mode of enabling labourers to help themselves ; 
and if m this country the compulsory system of providmg 
food or employment for tiie sick or hungry poor had prevailed 
long ago as in England, the landlords woiud have found means 
to guard against those dreadful realities of destitution with 
which we have been familiarized. Not that it is desirable to 
give a very open invitation to the paridi manger, for this de- 
stroys the feeling of self-dependence and weakens the motives 
to economy and mdustry. But there should have long since 
been more practical exertion to place the labourer within 
reach of reasonable comforts. 

What are the circumstances of tens of thousands of work- 
ing people in the great manufacturing tovms of Great Britain, 
in which no land can be given to them ? Families so circuro- 
stanoed wear out their health and existence in unvarying Uu 
bew-^iot re^wtog a » e h hn med i a t e eKertieo of strength, it le 
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true ; but wearisome from its continued sameness, which gives 
BO exercise whatever to the mind. 

The man^ pictures presented to us of the mental and vhy- 
deal condition of a great portion of our fellow-creatures kept 
at the slave-like labour of the factory, are appalling, and I 
fear they are true : this is unquestionably so, that children 
from nine to twelve years of age (and many have been worked 
from the aee of Jive) are lock^ up for six days in the week, 
for twelve hours evei7 day, in a warm artificial temperature, 
instead of breathing the free air of heaven ; they are looked 
u^n as parts of the machinerv, and must move accordingly ; 
with this difference, that while human genius is always at 
work to devise improvements in inanimate complications, and 
to keep them in the highest state of order, the condition of 
the living soul and body is in too many instances neglected 
altogether. There is a wear and tear of human Ufe, and an 
accumulation of moral corruption, wMoh it is frightful to 
think of. 

When -work is in ffood demand, the joint labours of the 
parent and their children earn considerable weekly wages. 
There is then plenty of bread and butter and some bacon for 
the children, and beer and gin besides for their parents ; but 
nothing is saved for less prosperous times, and the family is 
not eventually the better tor the short run of high earnings. 

The want of a bit of land is more serious than many will 
believe, not only in its effect upon health, but upon moral 
conduct also. 

Among some facts published by the London Labourers* 
Friend Society, are the details of the complete reformation of 
twelve men, who had been severally committed to gtuA for 
different offi^nces of a very serious nature, in consequence of 
their obtaining portions of land, varying from two acres and 
a half to one rood ; and I may add, that out of eighty occupants 
of land-allotments in the same neighbourhood, there has been 
only one case of robbery within seven years. 

Some of the foregoing remarks tend to show that the Irish 
poor would not ran in happiness by the establishment of the 
modem British factory system amon^ them, unless the advan- 
tage of a little land could be afford^ them at the same time. 
A proof of this exists in the altered circumstances of the people 
who were once employed in the domestic manufacture of linen 
in Ulster. These ha!d a patch of land, to which they could 
at pleasure turn from the loom and the reel ; and as the 
labour of their children was not prematurely demanded, they 
could enjoy Uie green fields or the garden, and be employed 
in school, with a certainty of substantial food (instead of bad 
coffee and adulterated tea), until they attained the age of 
thirteen or fourteen, when they could take an active part in the 
labour of the loom. 

When field or garden labour can be combined with factory 
work, the miseries of the manufacturing system are mucn 
removed, and manufactures in such a case become serviceable 
under judicions and moral manag^ement : the present state of 
the town of Lancaster affords some illustration of this. It 
verges on a purely agricultural district, and now contains 
both manufacturing ami farm labourers. Upon the introduc- 
tion of cotton manmactures (and half the few miUs now exist- 
ing there were estabHshed only seven years ago), the wages 
of each individual workman were rendered less than they had 
been before, but the earnings of his whole famihf increased 
considerably. Children before that period were burdensome to 
their parents, who when making application for pariah aid 
pleaded the number of their family. Now children are sources 
of increased comfort to such parents ; and even step-children, 
grand-children, nephews, and nieoes, who were formerly 
pressed into the list of mouths to be fed from the parish rates, 
are now studiously kept out of sight, because they earn wages, 
and contribute to the support of those who would otherwise 
shift them off their hands. On the whole^ those with families 
are better off than if without them ; and the children them- 
jielves, except in times of very hurried work, and allowing for 
occasional abuses by employers and parents over-woncing 
them, are better off than rormerly. The comparatively good 
state of the Lancaster operatives arises from the' circum- 
stance, that in times of difficulty in the factories many of the 
work people have farm work to turn to, and numbers of them 
have allotments of their own. 

In^ proportion as the labouring poor of any community are 
deprived of the advantage of garaens, is a decrease in their 
health, happiness, and moral state. Of this, as regards an- 
other nation, I have a proof before me in the letter of Mr T. 
JBastard, who in » oonupunicationfroin GeroMny (I shall only 



nve a portion of it) to the editor of the Labourers' Friend 
Magazine, says, " In re^^ard to the allotment system in parti- 
cular, as a mode of giving the labourer ' a stake in the 
hedge,' I have learnt nothing here which induces me to change 
my opinion of its vidue : on the contrary, I feel rather con- 
firmed in the belief, that where population and capital exist in 
a hiffh deg^ree, no other practicable mode has yet boon pro- 
posed, so (^culi^ted to prevent the labouring classes fromfall- 
mg into the degpraded position, with all its train of ill con- 
sequences, of beii^ mere machines in the hands of the capi- 
tausts ; or if they have already so fallen, so ads^ted to restore 
them to a hieher moral state. 

I believe uiat a much greater proportion of the labouring 
dieses of Saxony possess some * stake in tlie hedge' than 
those of England. * * * I am sorry, however, to aSd, that 
Saxony appears to me, by the increase that is taking place in 
her population, and by her efforts to push her manufactures, 
to be approaching the evil which we have lonj? suffered under 
in.Enghind, that of having the sole interest of a great portion 
of her people dependent ^itirely on the amount of weekly 
wiu?es that they can obtain. 

During three months of last year I resided in a village at 
some distance from Dresden, and in every sense a rural one, 
the occupations of the inhabitants, of wmch there were be- 
tween seven and eight hundred living in about one hundred 
houses, .being confined to agriculture, with the exception of 
some handicraftsmen, such as shoemakers, tailors, blacksmiths, 
&c. and a few who worked in some stone quarries. Besides 
two considerable estates belonging to two persons who stood 
in the position of esquires, and shared the manorial privileges, 
the land was much divided, two or three persons having as 
much as 140 acres, but the greater part only from one to five 
acres, which were held under a sort of feudal tenure ; and all 
the cottages had at least gardens. The appearance of general 
comfort and happiness certainly exceeded that wbidi I have 
ever seen in an English village of the same kind and size. 
The inhabitants were healthy-looking : their houses were all 
good substantial ones, provided (at least several that I entered) 
with decent furniture, and they were invariably well clothed. 
The two latter points are remarkable in Saxony. I have 
never seen a row of cottages, or rather huts here, and very 
rarely a raggedly-dressed person. I will here add, also, that 
the Saxons who visit rich England are particularly struck with 
the numbers of persons they see in rags and tatters. I found, 
however, that there were several persons, and even families, 
who had merely lodgings in the cottages without any land, and 
these were invariably in bad circumstances. In fact, they were 
dependent solely on wages ; and here was the commencement 
of that evil to which I nave before adverted, and for which I 
can think of no other effectual remedy than the allotment 
system." 

Irish Bravery and Honour. — On the surprise of Cre- 
mona by Prince Eugene in 1702, when Villeroy, the French 
general, most of the officers, military chests, &c. were taken, 
and the German horse and foot in possession of the town, 
excepting one place only, the Po Gate, which was guarded by 
two Irish re^ments commanded by O'Mahony and Bonrk, 
before the Pnnce commenced the attack there, ne sent to ex- 
postulate with them, and show them the rashness of stucri- 
ncinff their lives where they could have no probability of 
relief, and to assure them if they would enter into the impe- 
rial service, they should be directly and honourably promoted. 
The first part of this proposal they heard with impatience, 
the second with disdain. " Tell the Prince," said they, " that 
we have hitherto preserved the honour of our country, and that 
we hope this day to convince him that we are worthy of his 
esteem. While one of us exbts, the German eagle shall not 
be displayed upon these walls. Thi§ is our deliberate resohi- 
tion, and we will not admit of further capitulation." ' The 
attack was commenced by a large body of foot, supported 
by five thousand cuirassiers, and .after a bloody connict of 
two hours the Germans retreated : the Irish pursued ^eir 
advantage, and attacked them in the streets. B^ore even- 
ing the enemy were expelled the town, and the general and 
the military chests recovered. 
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THE TOWN AND CASTLE OF LEIXLIP, COUNTY OF KILDARE. 



Localities are no less subject to the capricious mutations 
of fashion in taste, than dress, music, or any other of the 
various objects on which it displays its extraragant vagaries. 
The place which on account ot its beauties is at one period 
the diosen resort of pleased and admiring crowds, at another 
becomes abandoned and unthought of, as if it were an un- 
sightly desert, unfit for the enjoyment or happiness of civil- 
ized man. Some other locality, perhaps of less natural or 
mcquired beauty, becomes the fashion of the day, and ajfter a 
time gets out of farour in turn, and is neglected for some 
other novel scene before unthought of or disregarded. Yet 
the principles of true taste are immutable, and that which is 
really beautiful is not the less so because it has ceased to attract 
the multitude, who are generally governed to a far greater 
extent by accidental as80<gA.tion8 of ideas than by any abstract 
feelings of the mind. 

Pernaps it is less attributable to any characteristic vola- 
tility in the character of the inhabitants of our metropolis, 
than to the singular variety and number of the beautiful 
localities which surround our city, and in emulous rivalry at- 
tract our attention, that this inconstancy of attachment to 
anj one locality is more strikingly instanced among ourselves, 



than among the citizens of any other e^reat town with which 
we are acquainted. But, however this may be, the fact is 
unquestionable, that there is scarcely a spot of any natural or 
improved beauty, vnthin a few miles of us, which has not in 
turn had its day of fashion, and its subsequent period of un^ 
merited neglect. Clontarf, with its seauestered green lanes, 
and its glorious views of the bay — Glasnevin, the classical 
abode of Addison, Pamell, Tickell, Sheridan, and Delany 
— Finglas, with its rural sports — Chapelizod, the residence 
of the younger Cromwcll—Xucan, Leixlip, with their once 
celebrated spas, and all the delightful epic scenery of the 
Liffey — Dundrum, with its healthy mountain walks and atmo- 
sphere, and many others unnecessary to mention, all experi- 
encing the effects of this inconstancy of fashion, have found 
their once admired beauties totally disregarded, and the ad- 
miration of the multitude almost wholly transferred to a wild 
and unadorned beautv on the rocky shores of Kingstown and 
Bullock, which our forefathers deemed unworthy of notice. 
But let that beauty take warning from the fate of her prede- 
cessors, and not hold her head too high in her day of tri- 
umph, for she too will assuredly be cast off in turn, and fin4 
herself neglected for some rival as yet unnoticed. 
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Of such unmerited inconstancy and neglect there are no 
localities in the neighbourhood of Dublin which have greater 
reason to complain than the Tillage of Lucan and that which 
forms the sul^ject of our prefixed embellishment. As the 
establishment of peace in Ireland led to an increase of civili- 
sation, which exhibited itself in improved roads and vehicles 
of conyeyancCy and the citizens, emerging from their embattled 
strongholds, ventured to enjoy the pleasures of nature and 
rural life, Lucan and Leixhp, with the beautiful scenery in 
which they are situated, became the favourite places of re- 
sort ; and their various natural attractions becoming height- 
ened by art, were described by travellers, and chaimted in 
song. About "sixty years since" they had reached their 

rsatest glory, and Leixlip was the favourite of the day. It 
thus Ascribed at this period by the celebrated Doctor 
Campbell : — '* All the outlets of Dublin are pleasant, but 
this 18 superlatively so which leads through Leixlip, a neat 
little yUlaffe lUbKmt seven miles from DubHn, up the Liffey ; 
whose baiULS being prettily tufted vrith wood, and enlivened 
by gentlemen's seats, afford a variety of landscapes, beautiful 
beyond description." It was at this period also that O'Reefe, 
in his popular opera of *' The Poor Soldier," makes Patrick 
smg— 

" Though Leixlip is proud of its close shady bowers. 
Its dear falling waters and murmuring cascades, 

Its groves of fine myrtle, its beds of sweet flowers. 
Its lads so well dressed, and its neat pretty maids." 

But though Leixlip no longer holds out attractions sufficient 
to gratify those whose tastes are dependent on fashion, it has 
never ceased to be a favourite with all whose tastes had a 
more solid foundation. It was here, and in its immediate 
Ticinity, that the two Robertses, genuine Irish land8ca{>e 
painters, fonnd many of the most congenial subjects for their 
pencih. It was here, too, that the strong-headed painter of 
strong heads — the Rembrandt of miniature painters, John 
Comerford — used occasionally to retire, abandoning for a week 
or two the intellectual society of Dublin which he so much 
eigoyed, and the acquisition of gain which he no less relished, 
to make some elaborate study of one of the scenes about 
the Bridge of Leixlip, which he, in his own dogmatic way, 
asserted, " for genuine landscape beauty, could not be sur- 
passed or even rivalled any where 1" This estimate of the 
Deauties of Leixlip's *' dose shady bowers, &c." was, we con- 
fess, a somewhat extravagant one ; yet, like most other ho- 
nestly formed opinions of Comerford's, it would not have been 
an easy task to shake his belief in its truth, and to sustain it he 
could, if combated, adduce the testimony of his and our friend 
Caspar Gabridii, the first of Italian landscape painters of our 
times, who notwithstanding his pride in being a Roman, and his 
national predilections in tavour of the classic scenery of his 
dear Ital^, has often declared in our hearing that he had never 
seen in his own country scenery of its kind comparable with 
that of the Liffey, in the vicinity of Lucan and Leixlip. 

But enthusiastic admiration of the scenery of Leixlip has 
not been confined to the painters. Hear with what gusto our 
fnend C. O. lets himself out on this subject, not in his draw- 
ing-room character as the derical Connaught tourist, but 
in his more natural, buoyant, and Lrish one, as Terence 
O'Toole, OTur co-labourer m the first volume of the Dublin 
Pennf Journtd I — 

" Any one passing over the Bridge of Leixlip, must, if his 
eye is worth a farthmg for anything dse than helping him to 
pick his way through the ^ddle, look up and down vrith de- 
light while moving over this bridjge. To the right, the river 
winning its noisy turbulent way over its rocky oed, and los- 
ing itself afar down amidst embossing woods ; to the left, 
after plunjnng over the Salmon-leap, whose roar is heard 
thou^ haff a mile off, and forming a junction with the Rye- 
water, it takes a bend to the east, and washes the rich amphi- 
theatre with which Leixlip is environed. I question much 
whether any castle, even Warwick itself [bravo, Terence I] 
stands in a grander position than Ldxlip Castle, as it embat- 
tles the high and wooded groxmds that form the forks of the 
two rivers. Of the towers, the round one of course was 
huilt by Ring John, the opposite square one by the Geral- 
dines. This m)ble and p^randly circumstanced pile has been 
in latter days the baromal residence of the White family, and 
subsequently the residence of [lord-lieutenants] generals and 
prelates. Here Primate Stone, more a politician than a 
Christiaa [ohurdiman], retired from his contest with the 
PonsQnbys and the Boyles to play at cridiet with GenenU 



Cunningham ; here resided Speaker Connolly before he built 
his splendid mansion at Castletown ; here the great commoner, 
as he was called, Tom Connolly, was bom. Like many such 
edifices, this castle is haunted : character and keeping would 
be altogether lost if towers of 600 years* standing, with ridi 
mullioned ' windows that exclude the light, and passages that 
lead to nothing,' with tapestried chambers that have vntnessed 
pranks of revelry and feats of war, of Norman, Cromwellian, 
and Williamite possession, if such a place had not its legend ; 
and one of Ireland's vrildest geniuses, the eccentric and splen- 
did Maturin, has decorated uie subject with the colourings of 
his vivid fancy." 

Terence adds ; — " Leixlip is memorable in an historic point 
of view as the place where, in the war commencing 1641, Ge- 
neral Preston halted when on his way to form a junction with 
the Marquis of Ormonde to oppose the Parliamentarians. 
Acknowl^ging that his army was not excommunication proof, 
he bowed before the fiat of the Nundo, and lost the b^ op- 
portunity that ever offered of saving his cause and his country 
from what has been called " the curse of CromwelL" 

To this brief but graphic sketch of our friend we can add 
but little. Leixlip is a market and post town of the county of 
Kildare, situated in the barony of North Salt — a name de- 
rived from the Latin appellation of the cataract ciJled tl^ 
Saltus Salmonis, ** Salmon Leap," inthevidnity of thetown — 
and b about dght miles from Dublin. It contuns between ele- 
ven and twelve hundred inhabitants, and consists of one long 
street of houses, well, though irregularly built, but exhibiting 
for the gpreater number an appearance of negligence and de- 
cay. It is bounded on one extremity by the river Liffey, 
which is crossed by a bridge of andent construction, and on 
the other by the Kye-water, over which there is a bridge of 
modem date. As the focus of a parish, it has a dmrdi and a 
Roman Catholic chi^l, both of ample size and substantial 
construction, but, like most edifices of their class in Irdand, 
but little remarkable for the purity of their architectural 
styles. The latter is of recent erection. Its most impos- 
ing architectural feature is, however, its castle, whi^ is 
magnificently situated on a steep and richly wooded bank over 
the Liffey ; but though of great antiquity, it exhibits in its 
external character but little of the appearance of an andent 
fortress, having been modernised by tne Hon. George Caven- 
dish, its present occupier. On its west side it is flanked by a 
circular, and on its east by a square tower. This castle is 
supposed to have been erected in the rdgn of Henry IL by 
Aoam de Hereford, one of the chief followers of Earl Strong- 
bow, from whom he rocdved as a gift the tenement of the 
Salmon Leap, and other extensive possessions. It is said to 
have been the occasional residence of Prinoe John during his 
^vemorship of Ireland in the rdgn of his fiaither ; and in recent 
times it was a favourite retreat of several of the Viceroys, 
one of whom. Lord Townsend, usually spent the summer here. 
From an inquisition taken in 1604, it appears that the manor 
of Leixlip was part of the possessions of the abbey of St Tho- 
mas in Dublin. In 1658, tne castle, with sixty acres of land, 
belonged to the Earl of Kildare. They afterwards passed 
into the hands of the Right Hon. Thomas Connolly, Speaker 
of the Irish House of Commons, and are now the property of 
Coloner Connolly of Castletown. P. 



THE CHASE, 

JL POEM TRANSLATED FRO.^' THB IRISH — CONCLUDED. 
PATRICK. 

O son of kings, adorned with grace, 

'Twere music to my ear. 
Of Fionn and his wondrous chase 

The promised tale to hear. 



Well — though afresh my bosom bleeds, 

Remembering days of old — 
When I think of my sire and his mighty deeds — 

Yet shall the tale be told. 

While the Fenian bands at Almhuin's towers. 
In the hall of spears, passed the festive hours. 
The goblet crowned, with chessmen played,* 
Or gifts for gifts of love repaid ; 

• The game of chen it repeatedly notlcwl in connection with various hit- 
torical incidenU In the early history of Ireland. Theophilu* O'Flanaffan, 
in a note to his translation of Deirdri, ao ancient Iriih taJe. published in the 
TranMctioQf of the Oselic Society of Dublin, spealu of it as •* • military 
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From the reckless throng Finn stole unseen, 
When he spied a young doe on the heath-clad green 

With agile spring dniw near : 
On Sceolaa ana Bran his nimble hounds 
He whistles aloud, and awiw he bounds 

In chase of the hornless deer. 

With his hounds alone and his trusty blade, 

The son of Luno*8 skill, 
On the track of the flying doe he strayed 

To Guillin's pathless hill. 
But when he came to its hard-won height 

No deer appeared in view ; 
J£ east or west she had sped her flight 

Nor hounds nor huntsman knew. 
But those sprang westward o*er the sod, 

While eastward Fionn press'd — 
Why did not pity touch thy God 

To see them thus dlstress*d ? 

There while he gazes anxious round. 

Sudden he hears a doleful sound. 

And by a lake of crystal sheen 

Spies a nymph of loveliest form and mien : 

Her cheeks as the rose were crimson bright, 

Her lips the red berry's glow ; 
Her neck as the polished marblef white, 

Her breast the pure blossom's full blow ; 
Downy gold were her locks, and her sparkling eyes 
Like nreezing stars in the ebon skies. 
Such beauty, O Sage, all cold as thou art, 
Would kindle warm raptures of love in thy heart. 

Nigh to the nymph of golden hur 

With courteous gpraoe he drew — 
** O hast thou seen, enchantress fair, 

My hounds their game pursue ?"t 

NTlirPH. 

" Thy hounds I saw not in the chase, 

noble prince of the Fenian race ; 
But I have cause of woe more deep. 
For which I linger here and weep. * 

PIONN. 

" O, hast thou lost a husband dear ? 
Falls for a darlin? son thy tear, 

Or daughter of thy heart ? 
Sweet, soft-palmed nymph, the cause reveal 
To one who can thy sorrows feel. 

Perchance can ease thy smart ? 

The maid of tresses fair replied — 

" A precious rinj I wore ; 
Dropped from my nnger in the tide. 

Its loss I now deplore : 
But by the sacred vows that bind 

Each brave and loyal knight, 

1 now adjure thee. Chief, to find 

My peerless jewel bright." 

He feels her acHuration's ties ; 
Disrobes eadi manly limb, 

KKTOe that engages the mental faculties, like mathematical science." O'Fla- 
berty's Ogygta sutes that Cathir, the laoth king of Ireland, left among his 
bequests to Crimthan ** two chess-boards with their chess-men distinguished 
with their specks and power ; on which account he was constituted master 
of the games in Leinster.** 

In the first book of Homer's OdTssey the suitors are described as amusing 
^emielves with the game ol chess :•— 

WHh rival art and ardour inihtirnUmi, 
At ekes* thew vie to captivate the gtieem. 
Divining qf their lovet. 
jn Pope's translation there is a learned note on the subject, to which the 
curious reader is referred ; and also to a passage in Vallancey's Essay on the 
Celde Language, 
t UteraUy, ai lime, 

t This will remind the reader of a itanllar question by Yemu in the first 
JE^dd:— 

Hensinquit, Jurenes monsCrate mearum 

VIdlstis usquam hie errantem forte sororum 

Succlnctam pharetra, et maculosa tegmine lyncls, 

Aut spumantis aprl ciirsum clamore prementem?— .£n. I. 325. 

Ho, strangers ! have you lately seen, she said. 

One of my sisters, like myself array *d, 

Who cross'd the lawn or fan the forest stray'd ? 

A painted quiTer at her back she bore ; 

Varied with spots^ a lynx's hide she wore : 

And at AiIl cry porfiitd the tusky boar.—DBTDiN. 



And for the smooth-pahned princess hies 

The gulfy lake to swim. 
Five times deep-diving down the wave. 
Through every cranny, nook, and cave. 
With care he searches round and round. 
Till the golden ring at len^h he found ; 
But scarce to shore the prize could bring. 

When by some blasting ban — 
Ah I piteous tale — ^the Fenian king 

Grew a withered, grey, old mam ! 

Meanwhile the Fenians passed the hours 
In the hall of spears, at Almhuin's towers ; 
The goblet crowned, with chessmen pUiyed, 
Or g^ts for gifts of love repaid. 
When Caoilte rose and asked in grief, 
** Ye spearmen, where is our gallant chief? 
O, lost I dread is the Fenians' boast — 
Then who shall lead our bannered host ?" 

Bald Conan spoke — ** A sweeter sound 

Ne'er tingled on my ear ; 
If Fionn be lost, may he not bo found 

Till end the distant year ! 
But, Caoilte of the nimble feet. 
Ye shall not want a chieftain meet ; 
In me, till Fionn's fate be told. 
The leader of your host behold 1" 

Although the Fenian bands were torn 

With agony severe. 
We burst into a laugh of scorn 

Such arrogance to hear. 

To urge the quest, we then decree. 

Of Finn and his hounds the joyous thre« 

That still to triumph led ; 
And soon from Almhuin's haJls away. 
With jCaoilte, I, and our dark array, 

North to Slew Guillin sped. 
There, as with searching glance the eye 

O'er all the prospect rofled. 
Beside the lake a wretch we spy. 

Poor, withered, grey, and old. ' 
Disg^t and horror touched the heart 
To see the bones all fleshless start 

In a frame so lank and wan ; 
We thought him some starved fisher torn 
From the whelming stream, by famine worn. 

And left but the wreck of man. 

We asked if he had chanced to see 

A swift-paced chieftain go. 
With two fleet hounds, across the lea. 

Behind a fair young doe. 

He gave us back no answer clear. 
But in the nimble Caoilte's ear 
He breathed his tale — O, tale of grief! — 
That in him we saw the Fenian coief ! 

Three sudden diouts to hear the tale 

Our host raised loud and shrill — 
The badgers started in the vale. 

The wild deer on the hill. 

Then Conan fierce unsheathed his sword. 
And curs'd the Fenian king and his horde. 

" If true thy tale," he cries, 
" This blade thy head would off thee smite ; 
For ne'er my valour in the fight. 

Nor prowess didst thou prize. 
Would that like thee, both old and weak. 
Were the Fenians all, that my sword mi^ht reek 
In their craven blood, and their cairns might swell 
On the grassy lea ! — for since Cumhail fell, 

O'ercome in fateful strife 
By Momi's son of the golden shields. 
Our sons thou hast sent to foreign fields, 

Or of freedom reft and life." 

" Bald, sensolcss -wretch ! our care is due 
To Finn's sad state, or thy month should rue 
A speech so vile, and soon atone ^^ 

With shattered teeth and fractured bone.' 
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Indignant Caoilte spoke. 
With equal wrath saia Oscar stem, 
*' Audacious babbler I silence learn — 

" What foe e'er felt thy stroke ?" 

Then Conan thos — " Vain boy 1 be dumb, 

Or tell what deed of fame 
Did e*er thy Finn, but gnaw his thumb* 

Until the marrow came ? 
Wb, not Clan-Boske, did the deed 
Whene'er we saw the foemen bleed. 
Behind thee, Oisin, may thy son 
A puling, whinmg chanter run. 

And bear white book and beH. 
His words I scorn — in open fight. 
Which of us twain is in the right 

Let swords, not speeches, telL" 

Him answered Oscar's trusty steel ; 
When craven Conan, taught to feel. 
And trembling for his worthless life. 
The Fenians prayed to end the strife, 

And star rough Oscar's blade. 
Between them swift the Fenians rushed, 
The rising storm of battle hushed, 

And Oscar's vengeance stayed. 

Of Cumhail's son then Caoilte sought 
What wizard Danan foe had wrought 
Such piteous chanse — and Finn replied, 

** "twas Guillin s daughter— me she bound 
By a sacred spell to search the tide 

Till the ring she lost was found." 

Then Conan spoke in altered mood — 

" Safe may we ne'er depart. 
Till we see restored our cnieftain good, 

Or Guillin rue his art !" 
Then close around our chief we throng, 
And bear him on our shields along. 

Eijrht days and niehts the cavemed seat 
Wnere Guillin made his dark retreat 

We dig with sleepless care ; 
Pour through its wmdings close the light. 
Till we see, in all her romance bright. 

Spring forth th' enchantress fair. 

A chalice she bore of angled mould,t 
And sparkling rich with gems and gold ; 
Its brimming fount in the hand she placed 
Of Fmn, whose looks small beauty graced. 
Feeble he drinks — the potion speeds 

Through every joint and pore ; 
To palsied age fresh youth succeeds — 
¥1nn of the swift and slender steeds 

Becomes himself once more. 
His shape, his strength, his bloom returns. 
And in manly glory bright he bums ! 

We gave three shouts that rent the ur — 

The badgers fled the vale : 
And now, O sage of frugal care. 

Hast thou not heard the tale ? 

D. 



* A note In Wn Brooke'i trantlatlonf infonni us that ** FIdd wm re- 
froadied with derivmg all hit courage from hi* forelcnowledge of event*, 
and chewing hk thumb for prophetic iuformation." 

t Quadrangular— the ancient cup of the Irish, called metular. Specimens 
of it may be seen in the Antiquarian Museum of the Rojral Irish Academy. 



D18CRBTIOM. — This is a nice perception of what is right 
and proper under the circumstances m which a person is 
called to act. It may be illustrated by the feelers of the cat, 
whidi are long hairs placed upon her nose, with which she 
readily measures the space between sticks and stones through 
which she desires to pass, and thus determines, by a delicate 
touch, whether it is sufficiently large to let her go through 
without bdng scratched. Thus discretion appreciates dim- 
onlties, dangers, and obstructions around, and enables a per- 
son to decide upon the proper course of action. " There are 
many more shimng qualities in the mind of man, but there is 
none so useful as discretion. It is this which gives a value to 
all the rest^ which sets them at work, and turns them to the 



advantage of the person who is possessed of them. Without 
it, leammg is peoantry and wit impertinence; nay, virtue 
itself often looks like weakness. Discretion not only shows 
itself in words, but in all the circumstanoes of action ; and is 
like an agent of Providence, to guide and direct us in the or- 
dinary chances of life." But how shall discretion be cultivated 
in children ? Chiefly by example. It is a virtue espedallj 
committed to tJie cultivation of the mother. She may do 
much to promote it, by rebuking acts of imprudence, and be- 
stowing (»ie encouragement upon acts of discretion. Let the 
mother remember that discretion is important to men, and 
see that she cherishes it in her sons ; let ner remember that it 
is essential to women, and make sure of it in her daughters. — 
JDr Charming, 

THE IRISH MATCHMAKER. 

BT WILLIAM CAKLETON. 

Thouoh this word at a glance may be said to explain itadf, 
yet lest our English or Scotch readers might not clearly un- 
derstand its meaning, we shall briefly give uiem sudi a <ie&ii. 
tion of it as will enable them to comprehend it in its full extent. 
The Irish Matchmaker, thra, is a person selected to conduct 
reciprocity treaties of the heart between lovers themselves in 
the nrst instance, or, where the principal parties are indiffo'- 
ent, between their respective fa'imlies, when the latter happen 
to be of opinion that it is a safer and more prudent thing to 
consult the interest of the youn? folk rather than their incli- 
nation. In short, the Matchmaker is the person engaged in 
carrying from one party to another all the messages, letters, 
tokens, presents, and secret communications of the tender pas- 
sion, in whatever shape or character the said parties may deem 
it proper to transmit them. The Matchmaker, therefore, is 
a general neg^ciator in all such matters of love or interest as 
are designed by the principals or their friends to terminate in 
the honourable bona of marriage ; for with nothing morally 
improper or licentious, or umroaching to the character of an 
intrigue, will the regular Insn Matchmaker have any thing at 
all to do. The Matchmaker, therefore, after all, is only the 
creature of necessity, and is never engaged by an Irishman 
unless to remove sudi preliminary obstatues as may stand in 
the way of his own direct operations. In point of fact, the 
Matchmaker is nothing but a pioneer, who, after the plan of 
the attack has been laid down, clears away some of the ^uglier 
difficulties, until the re^ar advance b made, the sieg^ opened 
in due form, and the citadel successfully entered by the prin- 
cipal party. 

We have said thus much to prevent our fair neighbours of 
England and Scotland from imagining that because such a 
character as the Irish Matchmaker exists at all. Irishmen are 
personally deficioit in that fluent energy which is so necessary 
to express the emotions of the tender passion. Addison has 
proved to the satisfaction of any rational nund that modesty 
and assurance are inseparable — ^that a blushing £m» may ac- 
company a courageous, nay, a desperate heart— 4Uid that, on 
the contrary, an abundance of assurance may be associated 
with a very handsome d^^ree of modesty. In love matters, I 
grant, moaesty is ihe forte of an Irishman, whose character in 
this respect has been unconsciously hit off by the poet. . Indeed 
he may truly be termed vultus ingenuipuer, ingenuique pudorU ; 
which means, when translated, that in looking for a wife an 
Irishman is " a 6oy of an etisy faoe, and remarkable modesty." 

At the head of the Matchmakers, and far above all compe- 
titors, stands the Irish Midwife, of whose abilities in this way 
it is impossible to speak too highly. And let not our readers 
imagine that the duties which devolve upon her, as well as 
upon matchmakers in general, are slight or easily discharged. 
To conduct a matter of this kind ably, great tact, knowledge 
of character, and very delicate handling, are necessary. To 
be incorruptible, faithful to both parties, not to rive offence 
to dther, and to obviate detection in case of secret bias or par- 
tiality, demand talents of no common order. The amount of 
fortune is often to be regulated — the good qualities of the par- 
ties placed in the best, or, what is often still more jwdicious, 
in the most suitable U^ht — and when there happens to be a 
scarcity of the commodity, it must be furnished from her own 
invention. The miser is to be softened, the contemptuous 
tone of the purse-proud hodagh lowered without offence, the 
crafty cajoled, ana sometimes the unsuspecting overreadied. 
Now, all this reaaires an able hand, a^ matchmaking in gene- 
ral among the Irish does. Indeed I question whether the 
wiliest politician that ever attempted to manage a treaty of 
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^peftce between two hostile powers could hare a more difficult 
card to dUv than often falls to the lot of the Irish Matchmaker. 

The Ifidwife, however, from her confidential intercourse 
with the sex, and the respect with which both voune^ and old 
of them look upon her, is peculiarly well quaUfiea for 3ie office. 
She has seen tne youth shoot up and ripen into the youn? man 
^-she has seen the young man mergea into the husband, and 
the husband very frequently lost in the wife. Now, the marks 
and tokens by wnich she noted all this are as perceptible in 
the young of this day as they were in the young of fifty 
years ago ; she consequently knows from experience how to 
manage each party, so as to bring about the consummation 
whidi she so oevoutly wishes. 

Upon second thoughts, howerer, we are inclined to think after 
all tnat the right ofpreoedence upon this point does not exclu- 
sively belong to the Midwife ; or at least, that there exists an- 
other person who contests it with her so strongly that we are 
scarcely capable of determining their respective oUums : this 
is the Cosherer, The Cosherer m Ireland is a woman who goes 
from one relation's house to another, from friend to friend, 
from acquaintance to acquaintance — is always welcome, and 
uniformly well treated. The very extent of her connexions 
makes her independent ; so that if she receives an affront, 
otherwise a cold reception, from one, she never feels it to affect 
her comfort, but on the contrary carries it about with her 
in the shape of a complaint to the rest, and details it with 
such a rich spirit of vituperative enjoyment, that we believe 
in our soul some of her friends, knowing what healthful oc- 
cupation it gives her, actually affiront her from pure kindness. 
The Cosherer is the very impersonation of industry/ Unless 
when asleep, no mortal living 6ver saw her hands idle. Her 
principal employment is knit^mg; and whether she sits, stands, 
or walks, there she is with the end of the stocking under her 
arm, knit, knit, knittine. She also sews and quilts; and 
whenever a auiltine^ is gmng forward, she oan tell you at once 
in what neignbour s house the quilting-frame was used last, 
and where it is now to be had ; and when it has been got, she 
is all bustle and business, ordering and commanding about 
lier — ^her large red three-cornered mncushion hanging conspi- 
cuously at h^ side, a lump of chalk in one hand, and a coil of 
twine m the other, ready to mark the pattern, whether it be 
wave, square, or diamond. 

The Cosherer is always dressed with neatness and comfort, 
but generally wears something about her that reminds one of 
a day eone by, and may be considered as the lingering rem- 
nant of some old custom that has fallen into disuse. This, 
slight as it is, endears her to many, for it stands out as the 
memorial of some old and perhaps affecting associations, which 
at its very appearance are called out from the heart in which 
they were slumbering. 

It is impossible to imagine a happier life than that of the 
Cosha«r. She has evidently no trouble, no care, no children, 
nor iuiyof the various claims of hfe, to disturb or encumber 
her. Wherever she goes she is made, and finds herself, per- 
fectly at home. The whole business of her life is carryine 
about intelligence, making and projecting matches, singing old 
songs and telKng old stories, which she frequently does with 
a feeling and unction not often to be met witii. She will sing 
▼on the different sets and variations of the old airs, repeat the 
history and traditions of old families, recite rtmns^ interpret 
dreams, give the origin of old local customs, and tell a gnost 
story in a style that would make your hair stand on end. She 
is a bit of a doctress, too — an extensive herbalist, and is v^ 
skilful and lucky among chUdren. In short, she is a perfect 
Crentleman's Magazine in her way — a regular repertory of 
traditionary lore, a collector and custributor of social antiqui- 
ties, dealing in every thing that is timewom or old, and hand- 
ling it with such a quiet and antique air, that one would ima- 
gine her life to be a life not of years but of centuries, and 
tiiat she had passed the greater portion of it, long as it was, 
in "wandering by the shores of oid romance." 

Such a woman the reader will at once perceive is a formi- 
dable competitor for popular confidence with the Mdwife. 
Indeed there is but one consideration alone upon which we 
would be inclined to admit that the latter has any advanta^ 
over her — and it is, that she is the Midwife ; a word which is 
a tower of strength to her, not only against all professional 
opponents, but against such analogous characters as would 
intrude even upon any of her subordinate' or collateral offices. 
As matchmakers, it is extremely difficult to decide between 
her and the Cosherer ; so much so, indeed, that we are dis- 
posed to leave the claim for priority undetermined. In this 



respect each pulls in the same harness ; and as they are so well 
matched, we will allow them to jog on side by side, drawing 
the youngsters of the neighbouring villages slowly but surely 
towards the land of matimony. 

In humble country life, as in high life, we find in nature the 
same principles and motives of action. Let not the speeulat- 
ing mother of rank, nor the husband-hunting dowager, ima- 
gine for a moment that the plans, stratagems, lures, and tn^ 
falls, with which they endeavour to secure some wealthy fool 
for their daughters, are not known and practised — ay, and 
with as much subtlety and circumvention too — ^by the very 
humblest of their own sex. In these matters they have not 
one whit of superiority over the lowest, sharpest, and most 
fraudulent gossip of a country village, where the arts of women 
are almost as sagaciously practiseo, and the small scandal as 
ably detailed, as in the mgnest circles of fashion. 

The third great master of the art of matchmaking is the 
Skanahus, who is nothing more or less than the counte^Murt of 
the Cosherer ; for as the Cosherer is never of the male sex, so 
the Shanahus is never of the female. With respect to their 
habits and modes of life, the only difference between them is, 
that as the Cosherer is never idle, ao the Shanahus never morka ; 
and the latter is a far superior authority in old popular pro- 
phecy and genealogy. As a matchmaker, however, the Sha- 
nahus comes infinitely short of the Cosherer; for the truth is, 
that this branch of diplomacy falls' naturally within the ma- 
noeuvring and intriguing spint of a woman. 

Our readers are not to understand that in Irdand there 
exists, like the fiddler or dancing-master, a distinct character 
openly known by the appellation of matdimaker. No such 
thing. On the contrary, the negociations they undertake are 
all performed xmder false colours. The business, in fact, is close 
ana secret, and always carried on virith the profoundest mys- 
tery, veiled by the sanction of some other ostensible occupation. 

One of the best specimens of the kind we ever met was old 
Rose Mohan, or, as she was called. Moan, a name, we doubt, 
fearfully expressive of the consequences which too frequently 
followea her ovm negociations. Rose was a tidy creature of 
middle size, who always went dressed in a short crimson cloak 
much faded, a striped red and blue drugget petticoat, and a 
heather-coloured gown of the same fabric When walkine, 
which she did with the aid of a light hazel staff hooked at the 
top, she generally kept the hood of the cloak over her head, 
which gave to her whole figure a picturesque effect ; and when 
she threw it back, one coiud not nelp admiring how well her 
smaU but symmetrical features agreed with Uke dowd ci^ of 
white linen, with a plain muslin border, which she wore. A 

Eair of blue stockings and sharp-pointed shoes high in the 
eels completed her dress. Her features were gocMd-natured 
and Irish ; but there lay over the whole countenance an ex- 
pression of quickness and sag^acity, contracted no doubt by a 
habitual exercise of penetration and circumspection. At the 
time I saw her she was very old, and I believe had the repu- 
tation of being the last in that part of the country who was 
known to go iu>out from house to house spinning on the dis- 
taff, an instrument which has now passea away, bang more 
conveniently replaced by the spinning-wheel. 

The manner and style of Rose's visits were different from 
those of any other who could come to a farmer's house, or 
even to an humble cottage, for to the inmates of both were 
her services equally ren<tered. Let us suppose, for instance, 
the whole female purt of a fanner's family assembled of a sum- 
mer evening about five o'clock, each engaged in some domes- 
tic employment : in runs a lad who has been sporting about, 
breathlessly exclaiming, whilst his eyes are lit up with delight, 
*' Mother I mother 1 here's Rose Moan coming down the bo- 
reen l" " Get out, avick ; no, she's not," " Bad cess to me 
but she is ; that I may never stir if she isn't f Now 1" The 
whole family are instantly at the door to see if it be she, with 
the exception of the prettiest of them all, Kitty, who sits at 
her whed, and immediately begins to croon over an old Irish 
air which is sadly out of tune ; and well do we know, not- 
withstanding the mellow tones of that sweet voioe, why it is 
so, and also why that youthful cheek in which health and 
beauty meet, is now the colour of crimson. 

" Oh, Roiha, aeushla, cead miUia faUte ghud I (Rose, dar- 
lin', a hundred thousand welcomes to you 1 ) Och, musha, what 
kep you away so long. Rose ? Sure you won't lave us this 
month o' Sundays, Rose ?" are only a few of the cordial express 
sions of hospitality and kindness with whidi she is received. 
But Kitty, whose dieek but a moment ago was carmine, why 
is it now pale as the Hly ? 
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An' what news. Rose ?'* asks one of her sisters ; " sure 



yonll tell ns every thins ; won't you ?" 
" Throth, avilush, Inat ' ' 



xiuuMA, i»«A»«ou, ^ have no bad news, any how — an* as to 
tellin* you alL—Biddy, Ihiq dumh, let me alone. No, I have no 
bad news, Ood be praised, ^ut good news" 

Kitty's cheek is arain crimson, and her lips, ripe and red as 
dierries, eipand wiUi the sweet soft smile of her country, ex- 
hibiting a set of teeth for which many a countess would barter 
thousands, and giving out a breath more delicious than the 
fragrance of a siunmer meadow. Oh, no wonder, indeed, that 
the kind heart of Rose contains in its recesses a message to 
her as tender as ever was transmitted from man to woman I 

" An,' Kitty, acushla, where's the welcome from you, that's 
my favourite ? Now don't be jealous, ohildre ; sure you all 
know she is, an' ever an' always was." 

'* If it's not upon my lips, it's in my heart. Rose, an' from 
that heart you're welcome !" 

^e rises up and kisses Rose, who gives her one glance of 
meaning, accompanied by the slightest imannable smile, and 
a gentle but significant pressure of the hand, which thrills to 
her heart and diffuses a sense of ecstacy through her whole 
spirit. Nothing now remains but the opportumty, which is 
equally sought for by Rose and her, to near without inter- 
ruption the purport of her lover's communication ; and this we 
leave to lovers to imagine. 

In Ireland, however odd it may seem, there occur among 
the very poorest classes some of the hardest and most penu- 
rious bargains in matchmi^dng that ever were heard of or 
known. Now, strangers might imagine that all this close hiff- 
ffling proce^ from a spirit naturauy near and sordid, but it 
u not so. The real secret of it lies m the poverty and neces- 
sity of the parties, and chiefly in the bitter experience of their 
parents, who, having come together in a state of destitution, 
are anxious, eadi as much at the expense of the other as pos- 
sible, to prevent their children from experiencing the same 
privation and misery which they themselves felt. Many a 
time have matches been suspended or altogether broken off* 
because one party refuses to give his son a slip of a pig, or 
another his aanghter a pair St blankets ; and it was no un- 
usual thing for a matdimaker to say, ** Never mind ; I have 
it all settled but the slip" One nuffht naturally wonder why 
those who are so shrewd and provi&nt upon this subject do 
not strive to prevent early marriages where the poverty is so 
great. Bo unquestionably ihej ought, but it is a settled usage 
of the country, and one too which Irishmen have never been 
in the habit of considering as an evil. We have no doubt 
that if they once began to reason upon it as such, they would 
be very strongly disposed to check a custom which has been 
the means of involving themselves and their uiihi4>py offspring 
in misery, penury, and not unfrequently in guilt itself 

Rose, lUce many others in this world who are not conscious 
of the same failing, smelt strongly of the shop ; in other words, 
her conversation had a strong matnmonial tendency. No two 
beings ever lived so decidedly antithetical to each other in this 
point of view as the Matchmaker and the Keener. Mention 
the name of an individual or a family to the Keenw, and the 
medium through which her memory passes back to them b 
that of her professed employment — a mourner at v^es and 
funerals. 

" Don't you know young K^y of Tamlaght ?" 

" I do, avick," replies the Keener, " and what about him ?'* 

'* Why, he was married to-day momin' to ould Jack M*Clu8- 
koy's daughter." 

*' WeH, God ^rant them luck an' happiness, poor things ! 
I do indeed renumber his father's wake an' funeral well— ould 
Risthard Kelly of Tamlaght — a dacent corpse he made for 
his years, an' well he looked. But indeed I knewn by the 
colour that sted in his cheeks, an' the limbs remainin' soople for 
the twenty-four hours afther his departure, that some of the 
family 'ud follow him afore the year was out ; an' so she (Ud. 
The younffest daughter, poor thing, by raison of a could she 
got, orer^heatin* herself at a dance, was stretdied beside him 
that very day was eleven months ; and God knows it was from 
the heart my grief came for her — to see the poor handsome 
colleen laid low so soon. But when a gallopin' consumption 
sets in, avoumeen, sure we all know what's to happen. In 
Orockaniska churchyard they sleep — ^the Lord make Doth their 
beds in heaven this day 1" The very reverse of this, but at 
the same time as inveterately professional, was Rose Moan. 
** God save you, Rose." j 

** God save you kindly, avick. Eh ! — let me look at you. 
Aren't you rea Billy M'Guirk's son from BaUagh ?" | 



* ' I am. Rose. An', Rose, how is yourself an' the world get- 
tin* an ?" 

" Can't complain, dear, in such times. How are yes all at 
home, alanna ? " Faix, middlin' well. Rose, thank God an* 
you. — You heard of my granduncje's death, big Ned M*Coul ?" 

** I did, avick, God rest him. Sure it's weU I remimber Ms 
weddin', poor man, by the same atoken that I know one that 
helped him on wid it a thrifle. He was married in a blue coat 
and buckskins, an' wore a scarlet waistcoat that you'd see 
three miles off. Oh, well I remimber it. An' whin he was 
settln' out that momin' to the priest's house, ' Ned,' says I, 
an' I fwhishspered him, * dhrop a button on the right knee 
afore you get the words said. ' Tliighum,* said he, irid a 
smile, an' he slipped ten thirteens into my hand as he spoke. 
' 111 do it,' saia he, * and thin a fip^ for the fairies 1' — becase 
you see if there's a button of the right knee left unbuttoned, 
the fairies — this day's Friday, God stand betunens and harm ! 
— can do neither hurt nor hvin to sowl or body, an' sure that's 
a great blessin', avick. He left two fine slips o' inrls behind 
him." 

'* He did so — as good-lookin' girls as there's in the parish." 

" Faix, an' kind mother for uiem, avidc She'll be mar- 
ryin' agin, I'm judgin', she bein' sich a fresh good-lookin' wo- 



** Why, it's Tory likely, Rose." 

" Throth its natural, acfaora. What can a lone woman do 
wid such a large farm upon her hands, widout having some 
one to manage it for her, an* prevint her from bein' imposed 
on ? But indeed tiie first thii^ she ought to do is to marry off 
her two girls widout loss of time, in regard that it's hard to 
say how a stepftither an* thim vn^t agree ; and I've often 
known the mother herself, when she had a fresh famUy oomin' 
an her, to be as unnatural to her fatherless childre as if she 
was a stranger to thim, and that the same blood did'nt run in 
their veins. Not saying that Mary M*Coul itUl or would act 
that way by her ovm ; for indeed 8he*s come of a kind ould 
stock, an' ought to have a ffood heart. Tell her, avick, v^iea 
you see her, that I'll spina a day or two wid her—let me 
see — to-morrow will be Palm Sunday — ^why, about the Ais- 
ther holidays." 

** Indeed I will. Rose, ndth gpreat pleasure." 

" An* fwhishsper, dear, jist tell h«r that I've a thing to say 
to her — that I had a long dish o' discoorse about her wid a 
friend o* mine. You wont forget now '" 

** Oh the didLons a forget t'^ 

" Thank you, dear : God mark you to grace, avoumeen I 
When you're a little ouldher, maybe 111 be a friend to you yet." 

This last intimation was eiven with a kind of mysterious 
benevolence, very visible in uie com^acent shrewdness of her 
face, and with a twinkle in the eye, full of grave humour and 
considerable self-importance, leaving the mind of the person 
she spoke to in such an agreeable uncertainty as rendered it 
a matter of great difficulty to determine whether she was se- 
rious or only in jest, but at all events throwing the onus of 
inouiry upon him. 

The ease and taot with which Rose oould involve two young 
persons of opposite sexes in a mutual attachment, were very 
remarkable. In truth, she was a kind of matrimonial incen- 
diary, who went through the country holding her torch now 
to this heart and aeain to that— first to one and then to an- 
other, until she had the parish more or less in a flame. And 
when we consider the combustible materials of which the Irish 
heart is composed, it is no wonder indeed that the labour of 
taking the census in Ireland increases at such a rapid rate 
during the time that elapses between the periods of its being 
made out. If Rose, for instance, met a young woman of her 
acquaintance accidentally— and it was wonderful to think 
how regularly these acddental meetings took place — she 
would address her probably somewhat as follows : — 

" Arra, Biddy Sullivan, how are you, a-ooUeen?" 

" Faix, bravely, thank you. Rose. How is yourself?" 

** Indeed, thin, sorrabit o' the health we can complain of, 
Bhried, barrin* whin this pain in the back oomes upon us. The 
last time I seen your motner, Biddy, she was oomplainin' of a 
wetd,* I hope she's betther, poor woman?" 

'* Hut 1 bad scran to the thing ails her ! She has as light 
a foot as e'er a one of us, an' can danoe * Jackson's mormn' 
brush' as well as ever she could." 

" Throth, an' I'm proud to hear it. Och ! och I 'Jackson's 
momin' brush I' and it was she that could do it. Sure I r»- 

* AfiBVcriflhcokl. 
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mimber her weddincf-day like yestherday. Ay, far an' near 
her fame wint as a dancer, an' the danest-made eirl that ever 
ottme firom Lisbuie. Like Testherday do I renumber it, an' 
hew the squire himself an' the ladies f^om the Big House came 
down to see herself an' yonr father, the bride and g^room — 
an' it wasn't on every hill head you'd get sich a couple — 
dancin' the same * Jackson's momin' brush.' Oh ! it was far 
and near her fame wint for dancin' that.^ — An' is there no news 
wid yon, Bhried, at aU at all ?" 

** The Borra word, Rose : where ud I get news ? Sure it's 
yourself that's always on the fut that ought to hare the news 
for »«, Rose aliye." 

'* An' maybe I hare too. I was spaikin' to a friend o' mine 
about you the other day." 

" A fWend o* yours. Rose I Why, what friend could it be ?" 

** A fHend o' mine — ay, an' of yours too. Maybe you have 
more friends than you think, Biddy — and kind ones too, as far 
as wishin' you weU goes, 'tany rate. Ay have you, faix, an' 
IHends lliat e'er a girl in the parish miffht be proud to hear 
named in the one day wid her. Awouh T" 

*' Bedad we're in luck, tiiin, for that's more than I knew of. 
An* who may these great friends of ours be. Rose ?" 

" Awouh I Faix, as dacent a boy as ever broke bread the 
same boy is, < and,' sa^rs he, *if Ihadgoold in bushelfuls, I'd think 
it too little for that girl ;' but, poor lad, he's not aisy or happy 
in fais mind in reg^d o' that. ' I'm afeard,' says he, * that 
^e'd put scorn upon me, an' not think me her aiquals. An' no 
more I am,' says he again, * for where, afther all, would you 
get the likes of Biddy SuMyan ?' — Poor boy I throth my heart 
aches for him I" 

" Well, can't you fall in loye wid him yourself, Rose, who- 
eyer he is ?" 

" Indeed, an' if I was at your age, it would be no shame to 
me to do so ; but, to tell you the thruth, the sorra often ever 
the likes of Paul Heffeman came acrass me." 

•• Paul Heffeman I Why, Rose," replied Biddy, smiling 
with the assumed lightness of indifference, ** is that your 
beauty ? If it is, why, keep him, an' make much of him. 

'* dh, wurrah 1 the differ there is between the hearts an' 
tongues of some people — one from another — an' the way they 
spaSc behind others' backs I Well, well, I'm sure that wasn t 
^e way he spoke of you, Biddy ; an' God forgive you for run- 
nin* down the poor ooy as you're doin'. Trogs ! I beliere 
you're the only girl would do it." 

" Who, me I I'm not runnin' him dovm. I'm neither runnin' 
him up nor down. I have neither gfood nor bad to say about 
him — ^the boy's a black stiiranger to me, barrin' to know his 
face." 

** Faix, an' he's in consate wid you these three months past, 
an* intinds to be at the dance on Friday next, in Jack 
Gormly's new house. Now, good bye, alanna; keep your 
own counsel till the time comes, an' mind what I said to you. 
It's not b^ind every ditch the Ukes of Paul Heffeman grows. 
Bannaght Ihatk I My blessin' be wid you !" 

Thus would Rose depart just at the critical moment, for 
well she knew that by husbanding her information and leaving 
the heart something to find out, she took the most effectuiu 
steps to excite and sustain that kind of interest which is apt 
ultimately to ripen, even from its own agitation, into the 
attachment she is aiudous to promote. 

The next day, by a meeting similarly accidental, she comes 
in contact with Paul Heffeman, who, honest lad, had never 
probably bestowed a thougfht upon Biddy Sullivan in his life. 

" Morrow ghud, Paul ! — how is your father's son, afaager ?" 

*' Morrow ghutehay Rose I — my father's son wants nothin' 
but a good wife, Rosha." 

•* An' it's not every set day or bonfire night that a good 
wife is to be had, Paul^ — ^that is, a good one, as you say ; for, 
throth, there's many o' them in the market sich as they are. I 
was talkin' about you to a friend of mine the other day — an*, 
trogs, I'm afeard you're not worth all the abuse we gave you." 

" More power to you, Rose I Fm oblaged to you. But who 
IS the friend in the manetime?" 

** Poor girl I Throth, when your name slipped out an her, the 
point of a rush would take a drop of blood out o' her cheek, 
the way she crimsoned up. • An , Rose,* says she, * if ever I 
know you to breathe it to man or mortual, my lips I'll never 
open to you to my dyin' day.* Trogs, whin I looked at her, 
an* the tears standin' in her purty olack eyes, I thought I 
didn't see a betther favoured girl, for both face and figure, 
tids many a day, than the same Biddy Sullivan." 

«< Biddy SolttTan! Is that long Jack's daughter of Cargah?" 



*' The same. But, Paul, avick, if a syllable o' what I tould 

** Hut, Rose I honour bright I Do you think me a stag, 
that I'd go and inform on you ?" 

•* Fwhishsper, Paul ; she'll be at the dance on Friday next 
in Jack Gonnly's new house. So hannaght Uiath, an think 
o' what I betrayed to you." 

Thus did Rose very quietly and sagaciously bind two young 
hearts together, who probably might otherwise have never for 
a moment even thought of each other. Of course, when Paul 
and Biddy met at the dance on the following Friday, the one 
was the object of the closest attention to the other ; and each 
being prepared to witness strong proofs of attachment from 
the opposite party, every thing fell out exactly according to 
their expectations. 

Sometimes it haroens that a booby of a fellow during his 
calf love vrill employ a male friend to plead his suit with a 
pretty girl, who, if the principal party had spunk, might be 
very wuling to marry him. To the credit of our fair country- 
women, however, be it said, that in scarcely one instance out 
of twenty does it happen, or has it ever happened, that any of 
them ever fails to punish the faint heart by bestowing the fair 
lady upon what is called the blackfoot or spokesman whom he 
selects to make love for him. In such a case it is very natu- 
rally supposed that the latter will speak two words for him- 
self and one for his friend, and indeed the result bears out the 
supposition. Now, nothing on earth gratifies the heart of 
the established Matchmaker so much as to hear of such a dis- 
aster befalling a spoony. She exults over his misfortune for 
months, and publishes nis shame to the uttermost bounds of 
her own little world, branding him as " a poor pitiful crature, 
who had not the courage to spaik up for himself or to employ 
them that could." In fact, she entertains much the same leel- 
ing against him that a regular physician would towards some 
weak-minded patient, who prerors the knavish ignorance of a 
quack to the skill and services of an able and educated medical 
practitioner. 

Characters like Rose are fast disappearing in Ireland ; and 
indeed in a country where the means of life were generally in- 
adequate to the wants of the population, they were calculated, 
however warmly the heart may look back upon the memory 
of their services, to do more narm than good, by inducing 
young folks to enter into early and improvident marriages. 
They certldtdy sprang up from a state of society not tho- 
roughly formed by proper education and knowledge — ^where 
the language of a people, too, was in many extensive districts 
in such a state of transition as in the interchange of affection 
to render an interpreter absolutely necessary. We have our- 
selves witnessed marriages where the husband and wife spoke 
the one English and the other Irish, each being able with dif- 
ficulty to understand the other. In all such cases Rose was 
invaluable. She spoke Irish and English fluently, and indeed 
was acquainted with every thing in the slightest or most re- 
mote degree necessary to the conduct of a love affair, from the 
first glance up until the priest had pronounced the last words 
— or, to speak more oorrecUy, until "the throwing of the 
stocking." 

Rose was invariably placed upon the hoh, which is the seat 
of comfort and honour at a fanner's fireside, and there she 
sat neat and tidy, detailing all the news of the parish, telling 
them how such a marriage was one unbroken noneymoon — a 
sure proof by the way that she herself had a hand in it—and 
again, how another one did not turn out well, and she said so ; 
"there was always a bad dhrop in the Haggarties ; but, my 
dear, the girl herself was for him ; so as she made her own bed 
she must lie in it, poor tmng. Any way, thanks be to good- 
ness I had nothing to do wid it !" 

Rose was to be found in every fair and market, and always 
at a particular place at a certain hour of the day, where the 
parties engagea in a courtship were sure to meet her on these 
occasions, she took a chirping glass, but never so as to be- 
come unsteady. Great deference was paid to every thing she 
said ; and if this was not conceded to her, she extorted it with 
a high hand. Nobody living could drink a health with half 
the comic significance that Rose threw into her eye when say- 
ing, •* Well, yoimg couple, here's everything as vou wish it !" 
Rose's motions m)m place to place were usuafly very slow, 
and for the best reason in the world, because she was fre- 
quently interrupted. For instance, if she met a young man 
on her way, ten to one but he stood and held a long and ear- 
nest conversation with her ; and that it was both important 
and confidential, might easily be gathered from the fa^t that 
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whenever a stranger pasaed, it was either suspended aitoffe- 
ther, or carried on in so low a tone as to be inaudible. This 
held equally good with the girls. Many a time hare I seen 
them retracing their steps, and probably walking back a mile 
or two, all the time engaged in discussing some topic evidently 
of more than ordinary mterest to themseTves. And when they 
shook hands and bade each other good bye, heavens t at what 
a pace did the latter scamper homewards across fields and 
ditches, in order to make up for the time she had lost ! 

Nobody ever saw Rose receive a penny of money, and yet 
when she took a fancy, it was beyond any doubt t]^t;she nas 
often been known to assist young folks in their earW strug- 
gles ; but in no instance was the slightest aid ever afforded to 
any one whose union she had not herself been instrumental in 
brmging about. As to the when and the how she got thia 
money, and the great quantity of female ^>parel which she was 
kiu>wn to possess, we think we see our readers smile at the 
simplicity of Uiose who may not be able to guess the several 
sources nrom whence she obtained it. 

One other fact we must mention before we close this sketdi 
of her diaracter. There w^re $ome houses~we will not, for 
we dare not, say how many — into which Rose was never seen 
to enter. This, however, was not her fault Every one knew 
that what she did, she did always for the best ; and if some 
small bits of execration were occasionally levelled at her, it 
was not more than the parties levelled at each other. All 
marriaees cannot be happy ; and indeed it was a creditable 
proof ^ Rose Moan's sagacity that so few of those effected 
through her instrumentality were unfortunate. 

Poor Rosel matchmaking was the gpreat business of ^our 
simple but not absolutely luirmless life. You are long smce, 
we trust, gone to that happy place where there are neither 
marryings nor givings in marri^^, but where ^ou will have a 
long Sa£bath from your old habits and tendencies. We love 
for more reasons than either one or two to think of your faded 
orimson cloak, neaked shoes, hazel sta£F, clear grey eye, and 
nose and chin tnat were so full of character. As you used to 
say yourself, bannaght Ihath t — my blessing be with you I 



RANDOM SKETCHES.— No I. 

FELINE BEC0LLECTI0M8. 

One result of perusing sudi interesting papers on " the In- 
tellectuality of^ Domestic Animals'* as tnat which lately ap- 
peared in the Dublin 'University Magazine, should be the ^uo- 
fication of similar facts ; another, the promotion of that kind- 
ness towards the inferior creation which' is still, alas ! so spar- 
ingly manifested. I therefore propose stuffing a cranny of 
the Irish Penny Journal with a few particulars relating, 
firstly, to the maternal and filial piety of the cat ; secondly, 
to the humanity (or,psvchologicaily speaking, brutality) of 
the same animjil. Of^ the facts illustrative of the former vir- 
tues I was an eye-witness — ^those illustrative of the latter I 
had from a meiliber of the family in which they occurred. 

In my early home two cats, a mother and a son, formed 
part of the establishment. The former, a dark-grey matron, 
r^oiced in the euphonious name of Smut — ^the colour of the 
latttf may be inferred from his appellation, Fox. Smut was, 
to be bmf, the most lady 'like cat I ever saw ; Fox was a 
huge Dan Donnelly of a brute, a very hero of the slates, and 
the terror of all the cats in the neighbourhood, save one : he 
walloped them right and left ; and many a smirkine svlph of 
the gutters, wont to pick her steps daintily to avoid all pos- 
sible contact with the wet, was seen to scamper away scream- 
ing when Fox appeared in view, for truth ooliges me to re- 
cord that he spared neither age nor sex. Nor was he formi- 
dable to the brute creation alone — humanity often suffered 
under his visitations. There was no keener forager among 
the larders and pantries of the neighbourhood. A poor danc- 
ing-master who had a way of leaving his window open was 
most frequently victimized ; for as the sud window was con^ 
venient to the low roof of a back house, our hero used to 
quietly walk in and purvey to his liking. In the recess of a 
onimney, and several feet above the roof of our house, was a 
kind of small platform, where Master Fox was usually pleased 
to regale himself on his ill-gotten gains. One day I saw him 
with a calfs or lamb's plu<£ in his mouth, twice as long as 
himself, darting alofl towards his refectory. The wdght of 
the booty several times dragged him back ; but he persevered 
till he gained his point : it was a sight ludicrous beyond all 
Imagiinng 



But as it was not every day Master Fox could mulct the 
circumambient dancing-master in a beef-steak or a calfa plndc, 
he often returned home hungry ; and I am now come to the 
point of proving the ** intellectuality" of Madam Smut* aa 
evidenoea in her maternal piety. Within the kitchen-door lay 
a mat, in a hole in which she daily hid a portion of her Ugfata. 
She was gdfierally dozing before the fire when h&t son came 
in for the nig^t, and whoever I happened to follow him and 
watch her movements, she invariably looked up to see vdietber 
he had scented the provender : and when satisfied on that 
point, coiled herself up to sleep again. But her maternal 
tenderness never interfered vnth ner matronly dignity. Woe 
betide Fox, if, in pnoceeding to take his pl*^ at the fire, he 
attempted to pass between ner and it. She would instantly 
spring up and deal him a dab, YMxh. prevoited for that time 
a repetition of the indecorum. I have seen him steal most 
cautiously al<mg the forbidden path in the presumption that 
she was asleep, but I do not remember to have ev«r seen him 
effect a passage. I have said that he leathered all the cata 
about hun save one — ^that one was his mother. Determined 
pugilist and fire-eater as he was, he never returned the dab 
she gave him. 

The fact of which I was only an ear-vntness may be bri^y 
related. A lady of this city observing one day a wretched 
kitten which had been ruthlessly flung mto the street before 
her residence, had it taken into the house and carefully teiided. 
Some time after, when it had erown into a thorough-bnd 
mouser, a strange cat with a broken leg hobbled into the yard, 
where it was discovered by the foundling, which immedi^dy 
took charge of it, and regularly allotted to the sufferer a por- 
tion of its own daily foodtill it was sufficioitly recovered to 
shift for itself. 

As a warm friend of the inferior creation, I was much 
pleased .to find their cause pleaded towards the dose of the 
article, which gave rise to the present sketch, anid a just en- 
comium passed dn the author of *' the Rights of Animals.*' 
And much was I gratified to find that the same cause appears 
to maintain an abiding interest in tlie boaom of the inl of 
living poets. ** C. O. alludes as follows to a conversation he 
had with Mr Wordsworth cm the subject : — *' I remember aa 
observation made to me by one of the most gifted of the hu- 
man race — one of the stars of this generation — ^the poet of na- 
ture and of feeling — ^the good and the great Mr Wordsworth. 
Having the honour of a conversation with him after he had 
made a tour through Ireland, I in the course of it asked what was 
tJie thing that most struck his observation here as making ua 
differ from the English ; and he without hesitation said it was 
the ill-treatment of our horses : that his soul was often, too 
often, sick within him at the way in which he saw these crea- 
tures of God abused." One evening, which I had the happi- 
ness of spending at Rydal Mount, the very same subject was 
broached by ^& W. Defbnd my countrymen I cmild not, 
but I parried the attack by showing that other segments of 
the umted kingdom had little right to boast over tli^ in this 
particular. This I proved by inverting to the notorious cat- 
skinning of London — a horror unknown in Ireland, bad as we 
are — and to certain atrocious cruelties whidi had just hemi 
perpetrated on some horses in Sutherland (though I must con- 
fess that I know too little of Scotland to pronounce whether 
its national character is tarnished by cruelty to animals or 
not). And much was I surprised when the son of the poet 
threw discredit on the character of one of the first of London 
newspapers, from which I had cited a recent case in proof of 
my assertion. It was in 1833 1 visited Rydal Mount. Should 
this paper reach the eye of Mr W. jun., he may find my state- 
ment corroborated, and the perpetration of the barbarous 
trade demonstrated, by referring to the case of Elizabeth Ro- 
gerson, an old offender, who in 1839 was condemned to the 
ridiculously lenient penalty of two months' imprisonment for 
the crime, without hard labour. A diametrically opposite 
opinion respecting the treatment of horses in Ireland was 
once expressed to me by another English gentleman of some 
celebrity in the religious world. He passed an encomium on 
the kincmess to animals observable in this country, from the 
habit he had noticed among the drivers of iaunUng-cars, dur- 
ing his short stay in Dublin, of feeding theur horses from their 
himds vrith a wisp of hay at leisure moments — a pitch of hu- 
manity just equivalent to that of greasing the wheels of Hbmr 
vehicles. 
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THE CASTLE AND LAKE OF INCHIQUIN, COUNTY OP CLARE. 



OoNNEMARi. itself, now so celebrated for its lakes and motm- 
tains, was not less unknown a few years since than the greater 
portion of the county of Clare. Without roads, or houses of 
entertainment for trayellers, its maniifioent coast and other 
scenery were necessarily unvisited by the pleasure tourists, 
and but little appreciated eren by their inhabitants themselres. 
But Clare can no longer be said to be an unyisited district : 
the recent formation of roads has opened to obseryation many 
features of interest preyiously inaccessible to the trayeller, 
and its singular coast scenery — the most sublimely magnifi- 
cent in the British islands, if not in Europe — has at least oeen 
made known to the public by topographical and scientific 
explorers — ^it has become an attractive locality to artists and 
pl^ure tourists, and will doubtless be visited by increasing 
numbers of such persons in each successive year. 

There is however as yet in this county too great a deficiency 
In the number of respectable houses of entertainment suited to 
the habits of pleasure tourists ; for though the wealthier and 
more educated classes in the British empire are becoming 
diuly a more trayelling and picturesque-hunting geaos^ they 



will not be content to Uve on fine scenery, but must haye food 
for the body as well as for the mind ; and truly they must be 
enthusiastic lovers of the picturesque, who, to eratify their 
taste, will subject themselves to the vicissitudes of such an un- 
certain climate as ours, without the certunty of such consol- 
ing comforts as are afforded in a dean and comfortable inn. 

Yet we do not despair of seeing this want soon supplied. 
Wherever there is a demand for a commodity it will not be 
long wanting ; and the people of Clare are too sagacious not 
to perceive, nowever slowly, the practical wisdom of holding 
out every inducement of this kind to liiose who might be dis- 
posed to yisit them and spend their money among them. 
The first step necessary, however, to produce such results in 
any little frequented district, is to make its objects of interest 
known to the public by the pencil and the pen — ^the rest will 
follow in due course ; and our best efforts, such as they are, 
shall not be unexerted towards effecting such an iteportant 
good as well for Clare as for many other as yet little known 
localities of our country. 

Cliure is indeed QQ iiMny »cc9iAt8 deflerying ^ gi^^ 
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tion than it has hitherto received. It is a county rich in 
attractions for the geologist and naturalist, and interesting in 
the higiiMt degree to the lovers of the picturesque. With a 
surface singularly broken and diversified, full of mountains, 
hills, lakes, and rivers, dotted all over with ever y class of an^ 
cient remains, its scenery is peculiarly Irish, ana though of a 
somewhat melancholy aspect, it is never wanting in a poetic 
and historic interest. Such a district is not indecKi exactly 
suited to the tastes of the common scenery-hunter, for it pos- 
sesses but little of that woody and artificially adorned scenery 
which be requires, and can alone enjoy ; and hence it has usually 
been described by tourists and topographers with a coldness 
which shows how little its peculiarities had impressed their 
feelings, and how incompetent they were to oommunicate to 
others a just estimate or its character. Let us take as an 
example the notice given by the writers of Lewis's Topogra- 
phical Dictionary, of one of the Clare beauties of which the 
natives are most proud — ^the caverns called the To-meens or 
To-mines, near Kiltanan: — 

** At Kiltanan is a succession of limestone caverns, through 
which a rivulet takes its course : these are much visited in 
summer; many petrified shells are found in the limestone, 
some of which are nearly perfect, and — very curious /** 

This it must be confessed is cold enouo^b ; but the descrip- 
tion of the same locality given by our friend the author of 
the Guide through Ireland, is, as our readers will see, not a 
whit warmer. It is as follows : — 

** A mile fW>m TuUa is Kiltanan, the handsome residence 
of James Moloney, Esq. ; and in addition to the pleasure of a 
welUkept reskience, hi a naked and sadly neglected country, 
some Uterent is excited by the subterraneous course of the 
rivulet called the To*meens, which waters this demesne !'* 

Now, would any oerson be induced by such descriptions as 
these to visit the said To-meens ? We suspect not. But hear 
with what delt||^t a native writer of tnis county actually 
revels in a descnption of these remarkable caves : — 

*' About a mile N. W. of TuUa lies the t\\er of Kiltanan, and 
MiUtown, famous for its ever-amaxing aud elegant subterra- 
neous curiosities, called the To-mines ; they form a part of the 
river, midway between Kiltanan House and the Castle of 
Milltown, extendii\g under ground for a space, which (from 
its invisible winding banks and crystal meanders) may rea- 
sonably be computed a (quarter of an English mile : they are 
vaulted, and sheltered with a solid rock, transmitting a suffi- 
ciency of light and air by intermediate chinks and apertures 
gradually offering at cersain intervals. 

" At each side of this Elysian-like river are roomy passages 
or rather apartments, freely communicating one with the 
other, and scarcely obvious to any inclemency idiatsoever : 
they are likewi^ decorated with a sandy beach level along to 
walk on, whilst the curious spectators are crowned with gar- 
lands of ivy, hanging in triplets from the impending rocky 
shades: numbersiof the sporting game, the wily fox, the 
. wary hare, and the multiplying rabbit, &c merrily parading in 
view of their own singtilar and various abscondm^ haunts 
and retreats. Ingenious nature thus entertains her welcome 
visitants from the entrance to the extremity of the To-mines. 
Lo ! when parting liberally rewarded, and amply satisfied 
with such egregious and wonderful exhibitions, a bridge or 
arch over the same river, curiously composed of 'solid stone, 
appears to them as a lively representation of an flrtiflcial one. 

What can the much boasted of Giants' Causeway, in the north 
of this kingdoim, produce but scenes of horror and obsburity ? 
whilst the To-m Ves of the barony of TuUa, like unto tlie artifi- 
cial beauties of the Latomi oi'^ Syracuse, freely exhibit the 
most natural and pleasing appearances. 

Let the literati and curious, after taking the continental 
tour of Europe, praise and even write of the ima^^inary beau- 
ties and natural curiosities of Italy and SwitzerUmd^pray, 
let them also, on a cool reflection, repair to the ooimty of 
Clare, view and touch upon the truly subterraneous and 
realtor unartificial curiosities of the To-mines : they will im- 
partially admit that these naturally enchanting rarities may 
be freely visited, and generously treated of, by the ingenious 
and learned of this and after ages."— .^ Short Tour, or an 
Impartial and Accurate Description of the County of Clare, 
by John Lloyd, Enni& ; 1789. 

Excellent, Mr Lloyd ! Your style is indeed a little pecu- 
liar, and what some would think extravagant and grotesque ; 
but you describe with feeling, and we shaS certainly visit your 
To-meens next summer. But in the mean time we must notice 
•a^Uiir Clv9 lioiii of whiob you hvi% oiv^it vs ao •ocouut^ 



the lake and castle, which we have drawn as an embellishment 
to our present number. This is a locality respecting the 
besoty of wMdi there can be no diffSerence of opimon : it has 
all the circumstances which give interest to a landscape — 
wood, water, lake, mountain, and ancient ruin^4Lnd the ^ect 
of their combination is singularly enhanced by the surprise 
created by the appearance of a scene so delightful in a district 
wild, rocky, and unimproved. 

The lake of Inchiqum is situated in the parish of Kilnaboy, 
barony of Inchiquin, and is about two miles and a half in cir- 
cumference. It is bounded on its western side by a range of 
hills rugged but richly wooded, and rising abruptly from its 
margin ; and on its southern side, the domain surrounding the 
residence of the Burton family, and the ornamental grounds 
of Adelphi, the residence of W. and F. Fitzgerald, Esqrs. con- 
tribute to adorn a scene of remarkable natural beauty. One 
solitary island alone appears on its surface, unless that be 
ranked as one on whicn the ancient castle is situated, and 
which may originally have been insulated, though no longer 
so. The castle, which is situated at the northern side of the 
lake, though greatly dilapidated, is still a picturesque and in- 
teresUng ruin, consisting of the remains ot a barbican tower, 
keep, aud old mansion-house attached to it ; and its situation 
on a rocky island or peninsula standing out in the smooth 
water, with its grey walls relieved by ^ba dark masses of the 
wooded hills behind, is eminently striking and imposing. 

It is firom this island or peninsula that the barony tidces its 
name ; and ^m this also the chief of the O'Briens, the Mar- 
quis of Thomond, derives his more ancient title of Earl of In- 
chiquin. For a long period it was the principal residence of 
the chiefs of this great family, to one of whom it unquestion- 
ably owes its origm ; but we have not been able to ascertain 
witn certainty the name of its founder, or date of its erection. 
There is, however, every reason to ascribe its foundation to 
Tiege O'Brien, king or lord of Thomond, who died, accord- 
ing to the Ajinals of the Four Masters, in 1466, as he is the 
first of his name on record who made it his residence, and as 
its architectural features are most strictly characteristic of 
the style of the age in which he flourished. 

But though the erection of this castle is properly to be 
ascribed to uie O'Briens, it is a great error in the writers of 
Lcwb's Topographical Dictionary to state that it has been 
from time immemorial the property of the O'Brien family. 
The locality, as its name indicates, and as history and tradi- 
tion assure us, was the ancient residence of the O'Quins, a 
family of equal antiouity with the O'Briens, and of the same 
stock — ^namely, the Dal Cas or descendants of Cormao Cas, 
the son of OlfioU Oluim, who was monarch of Ireland in the 
beginning of the third century. The O'Quins were chiefs of tho 
clan call^ Hy-Ifearnan, and their possessions were bounded by 
those of the O'Deas on the east, the O'Loughlins and O'Co- 
nors (Coroomroe) on the west and north-west, the O'Hynes 
on the north, and the O'Hehirs on the south. At what pe- 
riod or from what circumstance the O'Quins lost their an- 
cient patrimony, we have not been able- to discover ; but it 
wonla appear to have been about the middle or perhaps close 
of the fourteenth century, to which time their genealogy as 
chiefs is recorded in that invaluable repository of Irish family 
history, the Book of Mac Firbis ; and it would seem most pro- 
bable Ihat they were transplanted by the O'Briens about this 
period to the county of Limerick, in which they are subse- 
quently found. Their removal is indeed differently accounted 
ioT in a popular legend still current in the barony, and which, 
according to our recollections of it, is to the following effect ; 

In the youth of the last O'Quin of Inchiquin, he saw from 
his residence a number of swans of singular beauty frequenting 
the west side of the lake, and wandering along its shore. 
Wishing, if possible, to possess himself of one of them, he was 
in the habit of concealing himself among the rocks aud woods 
in its vicinity, hoping that he might take them by surprise, 
and he was at length successful : one of them became his cap- 
tive, and was secretly carried to his residence, when, to Ms 
amazement and delight, throwing off her downy covering, she 
assumed the form of a beautiful woman, and shortly after be- 
came bis wife. Previous to the marriage, however, she im- 
posed certain conditions on her lover as the price of her con- 
sent, to whith he willingly agreed. These were — first, that 
their union should be kept secret ; secondly, that he should 
not receive any visitors at his mansion, particularly those 
of the O'Briens ; and, lastly, that he should wholly aU 
stain from gambling. For some years these conditions were 
strictl)' adhered to ; they liyed w happin««s togetheri aa4 
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two children blessed their union. But it happened unfortu- 
nately at len^h that at the neighbouring races at Cood he fell 
in with the O'Briens, by whom he was hospitably treated ; and 
being induced to indiil^e in too much wine, he foreot his engage- 
ments to his wife, and invited them to his residence on a cer- 
tain day to repay their kindness to him. His wife heard of 
this invitation with sadness, but proceeded without remon- 
strance to prepare the feast for his guests. But she did not 
erace it with her presence ; and when the company had assem- 
bled, and were engaged in merriment, she withdrew to her 
own apartment, to which she called her children, and after 
embracing them in a paroxysm of grief, which they could not 
account for, she took her original feathery covering from a 
press in which it had been kept, arrayed herself in it, and 
assuming her pristine shajpe, plunged into the lake, and was 
never seen afterwards. On tne same night, O'Quin, again 
forgetful of the promises he had made her, engaged in play 
wiui Tiege-an-Oood O'Brien, the most distinguished of his 
guests, and lost the whole of his property. 

The reader is at liberty to believe as much or as little of 
this story as he pleases : but at all events the legend is valu- 
able in a historical point of view, as indicating the period 
when the lands of Inchiquin passed into the iSeuids of the 
O'Brien family ; nor is it wholly improbable that under the 
guise of a wild legend may be concealed some indistinct 
tradition of such a real occurrence as that O'Quin made a 
union long kept hidden, with a person of inferior station, and 
that its discovery drew down upon his head the vengeance 
of his proud compeers, and led to their removal to another 
district of the chiefs of the clan Hy-Ifeaman. 

Be this, however, as it may, the ancient family of O'Quin 
— more fortunate tian most other Irish families of noble 
origin — has never sunk into obscurity, or been without a 
representative of aristocratic rank; and it can at present 
boast of a representative among the nobility of the einpire in 
the person of its justly presumed* chief, the noble £arl of 
Dunraven. 

We have thus slightly touched on the history of the O' Quins, 
not only as it was connected with that of the locality which we 
had to illustrate, but also as necessary to correct a great error 
into which Burke and other modem genealogists have fallen 
in their accounts of the origin of the name and descent of this 
family. Thus it is stated by those writers that ** the sur- 
name is derived from Con Ceadcaha, or Con of the hundred 
battles, monarch of Ireland in the second century, whose 
grandson was called Cuinn (rather O'Cuinn), that is, the 
descendant of Con, when he wielded the sceptre in 254." 
But those writers should not have been ignorant that Con, 
which literally signi6es the powerful, was a common name in 
Ireland both m Christian and Pagan times ; and still more, 
they should not have been ignorant of the important fact for 
a genealogist, that the use of surnames was unknown in Ire- 
land till the close of the tenth century. The story is altoge- 
ther a silly fiction; and as the real origin of the family 
appears to be now unknown even to themselves, and as their 
pedigree has never as yet been printed, we are tempted to 
give it in an English form, translated from the orip^al, pre- 
served in the books of Lecan and Duald Mac Firbis : — 
" Conor O'Qulnn, 
the son of Donell, 
Donell, 

Thomas, 

Donell. 

- Donogn, 

— r- Giolla Seanain, 
Donogh, 

■ Morough, 

— ^ Core, who was the tutor of Murtogh O'Brien 
(the great grandson of Brian Bom), 

■ Feidhleachair, 

. Kiall, who was henchman to Morough, the son 

of Brian Boru, whose fate ho shared 
in the battle of Clontarf, 
■ Conn, from whom the name is derived." 
The pedigree is carried up from this Con through eighteen 
generations to Cormao Cas, the son of OllioU Oluim, and the 
common progenitor of all the tribes of the Dal-Cassians. 

In thb notice we may add, as an evidence of the ancient 
rank of the family, that the Irish annalists at the year 1188 
record the death of Edaoin, the daughter of O'Quin, Queen 
of Munster, on her pilgrimage at Derry in that year. She 
appears to have been the wife of Mortogh O'Brien, who died 



without issue in 1168, and was succeeded by Us brother 
Donald More, the last king of all Munster. 

The Castle of Inchiqum is referred to ud the Irish Annals 
as the residence of the chiefs of the O'Brien family, at the 
years 154^ 1559, and 1578 ; but tht notioM contain no inte- 
rest to the general reader. P. 



ANCIENT IRISH LITERATURE-No. II. 
In a preceding paper under this heading we lately gave a 
sample from the lighter class of native Irish poetry of oie seven- 
teenth century, namely, " The Woman of Three Cows." 
We have now to present our readers with a specimen of a 
more serious character, belonging to the same age — an Elegy 
on the death of the Tironian and TirconnelUan princes, who 
having fled with others from Ireland m the year 1607, and 
afterwards dying at Rome, were there interred on St Peter's 
Hill, in one grave. 

The poem is the production of O'Donnell's bard, Owen 
Roe Mac an Bhaird, or Ward, who accompanied the family 
in their flight, and is addressed to Nuala, O'Donneirs sister, 
who was also one of the fugitives. As the circumstances con- 
nected with the flight of the Northern Earls, and which led to 
the subsequent confiscation of the six Ulster Counties by 
James I., may not be immediately in the recollection of many 
of our readers, it may be proper briefly to state, that their 
departure from this country was caused by. the discovery of a 
letter directed to Sir William Ussher, Clerk of the Council, 
which was dropped in the Council-chamber on the 7th of May, 
and which accused the Northern chieftains generally of a con- 
spiracy to overthrow the government. Wnether this charge 
was founded in truth or not, it is not necessary for us to ex- 
press any opinion ; but as in some degree necessary to the 
illustration of the poem, and as an interesting piece ofliitherto 
unpublished literature in itself, we shall here, as a preface to 
the poem, extract the following account of the flight of the 
Northern Earls, as recorded in the Annals of the Four Mas- 
ters, and translated by Mr O* Donovan : — 

** Maguire (Cuconnaught) and Donogh, son of Mahon,who 
was son of the Bishop O'Brien, sailed in a ship to Ireland, and 
put in at the harbour of Swilly. They then took with them 
from Ireland the Earl O'Neill (Hugh, son of Ferdoragh) and 
the Earl O'Donnell (Rory, son of Hugh, who was son of Mag- 
nus) and many others of the nobles of the province of Ulster. 
These are the persons who went with O Neill, namely, his 
Countess, Catherina, daughter of Magennis, and her three 
sons ; Hugh, the Baron, John and Brian ; Art Oge, son of 
Cormac, who was son of the Baron ; Ferdoragh, son of Con, 
who was son of O'Neill ; Hugh Oge, son of Brian, who was 
son of Art O'Neill ; and many others of his most intimate 
friends. These were they who went with the Earl O'Donnell, 
namely, Caffer, his brother, with his sister Nuala; Hugh, 
the Earl's child, wanting three weeks of being one year old ; 
Rose, daughter of O'Doherty and wife of CafTer, with her son 
Hugh, aged two years and three months ; his (Rory's) bro- 
ther son Donnell Oge, son of Donnell, Naghtan son of Cal- 
vach, who was son of Donogh Cairbreach O'Donnell, and 
many others of his intimate friends. They embarked on the 
Festival of the Holy Cross in Autumn. 

** This was a distinguished company ; and it is certain that 
the sea has not borne and the wina has not wafted in modem 
times a number of persons in one ship more eminent, illustri* 
ous, or noble, in pomt of genealogy, heroic deeds, valour, feats 
of arms, and brave achievements, than they. Would that God 
had but permitted them to remain in their patrimonial inheri- 
tances until the children should arrive at the age of manhood ! 
Woe to the heart that meditated, woe to the mind that con- 
ceived, woe to the council that recommended the project of 
this expedition, without knowing whether they shomd, to the 
end of their lives, be able to return to their native principali- 
ties or patrimonies." 

AN ELEGY 

ON THE TIRONIAN AND TIRCONNCLLZAN PBIKCES BURIED 
AT ROME. 

" 21 bl)e4i) t:u41|i ip^ill 4]|i 41) tHpe^ltt; I" 

O, Woman of the Piercing Wail, 

Who mournest o'er yon mound of clay 
With sigh and groan. 
Would God thou wert among the Gael ! 
Thou wouldst not then from day to day 
Weep thus alone. 
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'Twore lone before, aronnd a erare 
In green Tiroonnell, one comd find 
This loneliness ; 
Near where Beann-Boirche*8 banners ware 
Such grief as thine oould ne'er have (nned 
Companionless. 

Beside the wave, in Donegal!, 
In Antrim's glens, or fair Dromore, 
OrKOUlee, 
Or where the sunny waters fall, 
At Assaroe, near Ema's shore. 
This could not be. 
On Derry's plains — in rich Drumclieff— 
Throuriiout Armagh the Great, renowned 
In olden years, 
No day could pass but Woman's g^ef 
Would rain upon the burial-ground 
Fresh floods of tears 1 

O, no ! — from Shannon, Boyne, and Suir, 
From high Dunluce's castle-walls, 
From Lissadill, 
Would flock alike both rich and poor, 
One wail would rise from Cruachan's halls 
To Tara's hill ; 
And some would come from Barrow-side, 
And many a maid would leave her home 
On Leitrim's plains. 
And by melodious Banna's tide, 
And by the Monme and Erne, to come 
And swell thy strains ! 

O, horses' hoofs would trample down 
The Mount i^ereon the martyr-saint* 
Was crucified. 
From elen and hill, from plain and town, 
One loud lament, one thrilling plaint. 
Would echo wide. 
There would not soon be found, I ween. 
One foot of ground amone those bands 
For museful thought. 
So many shriekers of the keexf 
Would err aloud, and clap thdr hands, 
All woe-distraught 1 

Two princes of the line of Conn 
Sleep in their cells of clay beside 
O'DonnellRoe: 
Three royal youths, alas ! are gone. 
Who Uved for Enn's weal, but died 
For Erin's woe I 
Ah I 9ould the men of Ireland read 
The names these noteless burial-stones 
Display to new. 
Their wounaed hearts afresh would bleed. 
Their tears gush forth again, their groans 
ResomKl anew I 

The youths whose relics moulder here 
Were spmng frt>m Hugh, high Prince and Lord 
Of A^each's lands ; 
Thy noble brothers, justly dear. 
Thy nephew, lone to be deplored 
By Ulster s bands. 
Theirs were not souls wherein dull Time 
Could domicile Decay or house 
Decrepitude ! 
They passed frt>m Earth ere Manhood's prime, 
Ere years had power to dim their brows 
Or chill theur blood. 

And who can manrel o'er thy grief. 
Or who can blame thy flowing tears, 
That knows their source ? 
O'Donnell, Dunnasara's chief. 
Cut off amid his yemal years, 
Lies here a corse 

* at P«t«r. Tbb fuuMgt U not exactly a blundsr, though at first It may 
teem one i the poet mippovet the grave itself transferred to Ireland, and he 
naturally Inohiaies in the transference the whole of the immediate locality 
aroond the grave.— Tb. 
. t CMme, the faaeral-waU. 



Beside his brother Cathbar, whom 
Tirconnell of the Helmets mourns 
In deep despair — 
For ralour, truth, and comely bloom, 
For all that greatens and adorns, 
A peerless pair. 

O, had these twain, and he, the third. 
The Lord of Moume, O'Niall's son. 
Their mate in death — 
A prince in look, in deed, and word — 
Had these three heroes yielded on 
The field their breath, 
O, had they fallen on Criffan's plain. 
There would not be a town or clan 
From shore to sea. 
But would with shrieks bewail the Slain, 
Or chant aloud the exulting rantt* 
Of jubilee ! 

When hifi;fa the shout of battle rose. 
On fields where Freedom's torch still burned 
Through Erin's gloom. 
If one, if barely one of those 
Were slain, all Ulster would have mourned 
The hero's doom I 
If at Athboy, where hosts of brave 
Ulidian horsemen sank beneath 
The shock of spears, 
Young Hugh O'Neill had found a grave, 
liOng must the North have wept his death 
With heart- wrung tears ! 

If on the day of Ballach-myre 
The Lord of Moume haa met, thus young, 
A warrior's fate. 
In vain would such as thou desire 
To mourn, alone, the champion sprung 
From Niall the Great ! 
No marvel this — for all Xhe Dead, 
Hei^>ed on the field, pile over pile. 
At Mullach-brack, 
Were scarce an ertcf for his head. 
If Death had stayed his footsteps while 
On victory's track ! 

If on the Dav of Hostages 
The fruit had from the parent bough 
Been rudely torn 
In sight of Munster s bands — Mac-Nee's — "* 
Such blow the blood of Conn, I trow. 
Could ill have borne. 
If on the day of Ballach-boy 

Some arm had laid, by foul surprise. 
The chieftain low. 
Even our victorious shout of joy 
Would soon give place to rueful cries 
And groans of woe I 

If on the day the Saxon host 

Were forced to fly — a day so great 
For Ashanee} — 
The Chief had been untimely lost. 
Our conauerin^ troops should moderate 
Their murthful glee. 
There would not lack on Lifford's day. 
From Galway, from the glens of Boyle, 
From Limerick's towers, 
A marshalled file, a long array. 
Of mourners to bedew the soil 
With tears in showers ! 
If on the dav a sterner fate 
Compelled his flight from Athenree, 
His blood nad flowed. 
What numbers all disconsolate 
Would come unasked, and share with thee 
A£9iction*s load I 
If Derry's crimson field had seen 
Ills life-blood offered up, though 'twere 
On Victory's shrine, 
A thousand cries would swell the keen, 
A thousand voices of despair 
Would echo thine I 



'Song. 



t A conpeniation or fine. 
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O, had the fierce Dalcassuui swarm 
That bloody night on Fergua' banks, 
But slam oar Chie^ 
"When rose his camp in wild alarm — 
How would the triumph of his ranks 
Be dashed with erief ! 
How would the troops of Murbach mourn 
If on the Curlew Mountains* day, 
Whioh England rued. 
Some Saxon hand had left them lorn. 
By shedding there, amid the fray. 
Their prince's blood ! 

Bed would hare been our warriors' eyes 
Had Roderick found on Sligo's field 
A gory grave, 
No Northern CSiief would soon arise 
So sage to guide, so strong to shield. 
So swift to save. 
Long would Leith-Cuinn have wept if Hugh 
Had met the death he oft had dealt 
Among the foe ; 
But, had our Roderick fallen too. 
Ail Erin must, alas ! have felt 
The deadly blow ! 

What do I say ? Ah, woe is me ! 
Already we bewail in vain 
Their fatal faU ! 
And Erin, once the Great and Free, 
Now vainly mourns her breakless chain. 
And iron thrall 1 
Then, daughter of O'Donnell ! dry 
Thine overflowing eyes, and turn 
Thy heart aside I 
For Adam's race is bom to die. 
And sternly the sepulchral urn 
Mocks hxmian pride ! 

Look not, nor sigh, for earthly throne. 
Nor place thy trust in arm of clay — 
But on thy knees 
Uplift thy soul to God alone. 
For all thi^s so their destined way 
As He clBcrees. 
Embrace the faithful Crucifix, 
And seek the path of pain and prayer 
Thy Saviour trod ; 
Nor let thy spirit intermix 
With earthly hope and worldly care 
Its groans to God ! 

And Thou, O mighty Lord 1 whose ways 
Are far above our feeble minds 
To understand. 
Sustain us in these doleful days. 
And render light the chain that binds 
Our fallen land ! 
Look down upon our dreary state. 
And through the ages that may still 
Rolf sadly on. 
Watch Thou o'er ht^less Erin's fate, 
And shield at least from darker ill 
The blood of Conn ! 



M. 



BOB PENTLAND, or the GAUGER OUTWITTED. 

BY WII.LIAM CARLETOK. 

That the Irish are a ready-witted people, is a fact to the truth 
of whidi testimoxiy has been amply Dome both by their friends 
and enemies. Auny causes might be brought forward to 
account for this questionable gilt, if it were our intention to 
be jphilosophical ; but as the matter has been so generally con- 
ceded, it would be but a waste of log^c to prove to the world 
thftt which the world cares not about, beyond the mere fact 
that it is so. On this or any other topic one illustration is 
worth twenty arguments, and, accordingly, instead of broach- 
in^a theory we shall relate a story. 

^Behind the hill or rather mountain of Altnaveenan lies 
one of those deep and almost precipitous vallies, on which the 
practised eye of an illicit distuler would dwell with delight, as 
a topography not likely to be invaded by the unhallowed feet 
of tne gauffer and his red-coats. In point of fact, the spot 
w tp%Skw was firom its peculiarly isolated litoatioa netnj 



invisible, unless to such as came very close to it. Being so 
completely hemmed in and concealed by the round and angular 
projections of the mountain Mils, you could never dream of 
its existence at all, until you came upon the very verge of the 
little predpitous gorge which led into it. This advantage of 
position was not, however, its only one. It is true indeed that 
the moment yon had entered it, all possibility of its beine ap- 
plied to the purposes of distillation at once vanished, and you 
consequently could not help exclaiming, '* what a pity that so 
safe and beautiful a nook should have not a single spot on 
which to erect a still-house, or rather on which to raise a suffi- 
dait stream of water to the elevation necessary for the pro- 
cess of distilling.'' If a ganger actually came to the httle 
ohasm, and cast his scrutimzine eye over it, he would imme- 
diately perceive that the erection of a private still in such a 
place was a pieoe of folly not generally to be found in the 
plans of those who have recourse to sudi practices. 

This absence, however, of the requisite conveniences was 
only apparent, not real. To the right, about one hundred 
yards aoove the entrance to it, ran a ledge of rocks, some 
fifty feet high, or so. Along their lower brows, near the 
ground, grew thick matted masses of long heath, which 
covered Sie entrance to a cave about as large and as high as 
an ordinary farm-house. Through a series of small fissures 
in the rocks which formed its roof, descended a stream of 
clear soft water, precisely in body and volume such as was 
actually required by the distiller ; but, unless by lifting up 
this mass oi heath, no human being could for a moment ima- 
gine that there existed any such grotto, or so unexpected and 
easy an entrance to it. Here there was a private still-house 
made by the hand of nature herself, such as no art or inge- 
nuity of man could equal. 

Now it so happened that about the period we write of, there 
lived in our parish two individuals so antithetical to each 
other in their pursuits of life, that we question whether 
throughout all the instinctive antipathies of nature we could 
find any two animals more destructive of each other than the 
two we mean — ^to wit, Bob Pentland the ganger, and little 
Georee Steen the illicit distiller. Pentland was an old, 
staium, well-trained fellow, of about fifty years or more, 
steady and sure, and with all the characteristic points of the 
high-bred ganger about him. He was a tallish man, thin but 
lathv, with a hooked nose that could scent the tread of a dis- 
tiller with the keenness of a slew-hound ; his dark eye was 
deep-set, circumspect, and roguish in its expression, and his 
shaggy brow seemed always to be engaged in calculating 
whereabouts his inveterate foe, little George Steen, that eter- 
nally blinked him, when almost in his very fangs, might then 
be distilling. To be brief, Pentland was proverbial for his 
sagadty and adroitness in detecting^ distillers, and little 
Georee was equally proverbial for having always bafiSed him, 
and that, too, sometimes under circumstances where escape 
seemed hopeless. 

The incidents which we are about to detail occurred 
at that period of time when the collective wisdom of our legis- 
lators thought it advisable to impose a fine upon the whole 
townland in which the still head and worm mifht be found ; 
thus opening a door for knavery and fraud, and, as it proved 
in most cases, rendering the innocent as liable to suffer for an 
offence they never contemplated as the guilty who planned 
and perpetrated it. The consequence of such a law was, that 
still-nouses were always certain to be erected either at the 
very verge of the neighbouring districts, or as near them as 
the circumstances of convenience and situation would permit. 
The moment of course that the hue-and-cry of the gauger and 
his myrmidons was heard upon the wind, the whole apparatus 
was immediately heaved over the merinq to the next town- 
land, from which the fine imposed by parliament was necessa- 
rily raised, whilst the crafty and offending district actually 
escaped. The state of society generated by such a blunder- 
ing and barbarous statute as this, was dreadful. In the course 
of a short time, reprisals, law-suits, battles, murders, and 
massacres, multiplied to such an extent throughout the whole 
country, that the sapient senators who occasioned such com- 
motion were compelled to repeal their own act as soon as they 
found how it worked. Necessity, together with beins^ the 
mother of invention, is also the cause of many an accidental 
discovery. Pentland had been so frequently defeated by little 
George, that he vowed never to rest until he had securea him ; 
and George on the other hand frequently told him — for they 
were otherwise on the best terms — ^that he defied him, or as 
he himself more quaintly expressed k, ** that be defied the 
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deril, the world, and Bob Pentland." The latter, however, 
was a Tery sore thorn in his side, and droTo him from place 
to place, and from one haunt to another, until he began to de- 
spair of being able any longer to outwit him, or to find within 
the parish any spot at all suitable for distillation with which 
Pentland was not acquainted. In this state stood matters 
between them, when George fortunately discorered at the hip 
of Altnayeenan hill the natural grotto we have just fetched 
so briefly. Now, George was a man, as we hare already 
hinted, of great fertility of resources ; but there existed in the 
same parish another distiller who outstripped him in that far- 
sighted cunning which is so necessary in misleading or dr- 
oumventing such a sharp-scented old hound as Pentland. 
This was fittle Mickey M*Quade, a short-necked squat little 
fellow with bow legs, who might be said rather to creep in his 
motion than to walk. George and Mickey were intimate 
friends, independently of their joint antipathy against the 
gauger, and, truth to tell, much of the mortification and many 
of the defeats which Pentland experienced at George's hands, 
were, wub rosa^ to be attributed to Mickey. George was a dis- 
tiller f^om none of the motives which generally actuate others 
of that class. He was in truth an aniQytic philosopher — a na- 
tural chemist never out of some new experiment — and we have 
reason to think might have been the Kane or Faraday or 
Dalton of his day, had he only received a scientific education. 
Not so honest Auckey, who never troubled his head about an 
experiment, but only thought of making a good running, and 
defeating the gauger. The first thing of course that George 
did, was to consult Mickey, and both accordingly took a wiJk 
up to the scene of theb* future operations. On examining it, 
and fully perceiving its advantages, it might well be said that 
the look of exultation and triumph which passed between them 
was not unworthy of their respective characters. 

" This will do,*'* said George. •* Eh— don't you think well 
put our finger in Pentland's eye yet ?" Mickey spat sagaci* 
ously over ms beard, and after a second glance gave one grave 
grin whidi spoke volumes. ** Itll do," said he ; " but there's 
one point to oe got over that maybe you didn't think of; an' 
you Know that milf a blink, half a pomt, is enough for Pent- 
iMid." 

"What is it?" 

** What do you intend to do with the smoke when the fire's 
lit ? There'll be no keepin' that down. Let but Pentland see 
as much smoke risin' as would oome out of an ould woman's 
dudeen, an' he'd have us.'" 

George started, and it was clear by the vexation and dis- 
appointment which were visible on h& brow that unless this 
untoward circumstance could be managed, their whole plan 
was deranged, and the cave of no value. 

" What's to be done ?" he inqiured of his cooler companion. 
" If we can't get over this, we may bid good bye to it. ' 

*' Never mind," said Mickey ; "I'll manage it, and do Pent- 
land still." " Ay, but how ?'^ 

" It's no matter. Let us not lose a minute in settin' to 
work. Lave the other thing to me ; an' if I don't account for 
the smoke without discovenn' the entrance to the still, I'll 
give you lave to crop the ears off my head." 

George knew the cool but steady self-confidence for which 
Mickey was remarkable, and accoroingly, without any further 
interrogatory, they both proceeded to follow up their plan of 
operations. 

In those times when distillation might be truly considered 
as almost universal, it was customary for farmers to build 
their out-houses with secret chambers and other requisite par- 
titions necessary for carrying it on. Several of them had pri- 
vate stores built between false walls, the entrance to which 
was only known to a few, and many of them had what were 
called Malt-steeps sunk in hidden recesses and hollow gables, 
for the purpose of steeping the barley, and afterwards of 
turning and airing it, until it was sufiiciently hard to bo kiln- 
dried and ground. From the mill it was usually conveyed to 
the still-house upon what were termed Slipes, a kind of car 
that was made without wheds, in order the more easily to 
pass through morasses and bogs which no wheeled v^de 
could encounter. 

In the course of a month or so, George and Mickey, aided 
by their friends, had all the apparatus of keeve, hogshead, &c, 
together with still head and worm, set up and in full work. 

"And now, Mickey," inquired his companion, "how will 
you manage about tne smoke ? for you know that the two 
worst informers against a private distiller, barrin' a stag, is 
» smoke br day an' a fire by night." 



" I know that," replied Blickey ; " an' a ronsin' smoke we'll 
have, for fraid a little puff wouldn't do us. Come, now, an' 
I'll show you." 

They both ascended to the top, where Mickey had closed 
all the open fissures of the roof with the exception of that 
which was directly over the fire of the still. This was at best 
not more than six inches in breadth and about twdve long. 
Over it he placed a piece of strong plate iron perforated with 
holes, and on this he had afire of turf, beside which sat a httle 
boy who acted as a vidette. The thing was simple but effec- 
tive. Clamps of turf were at every side of them, and the boy 
was instructed, if the gauger, whom he well knew, ever ap- 
peared, to heap on fresh fuel, so as to increase the smoke m 
such a manner as to induce him to suppose that all he saw of 
it proceeded merely from the fire before him. In fact, the 
smoke from the cave below was so completely identified with 
and lost in that which was emitted from the fire above, that 
no human being could penetrate the mystery, if not made pre- 
viously acquainted with it. The writer of this saw it during 
the hottest process of distillation, and failed to make the dis- 
covery, although told that the still-house was within a circle 
of three himdred yards, the point he stood on being considered 
the centre. On more than one occasion has he absconded 
from home, and spent a whole ni^t in the place, seized with 
that indescribable fascination which such a scene holds forth 
to youngsters, as well as from his irrepressible anxiety to hear 
the old stories and legends with the recital of which they ge- 
nerally pass the night. 

In this way, well provided against the gauger — ^indeed mudi 
better than our reaaers are yet aware o^ as they shall under- 
stand by and bye — did George, Mckey, and their friends, pro- 
ceed for the greater part of a winter without a single visit 
from Pentland. Several successful runnings had come off, 
which had of course turned out highly profitable, and they 
were just now preparing to commence their last, not only for 
the season, but the last they should ever work together, as 
George was making preparations to go early in the spring to 
America. Even this running was going on to their satisfac- 
tion, and the singlings had been thrown again into the still, 
from the worm or which projected the strong medicinal ,/!>«/- 
shot as the doubling commenced — this last term meaning the 
spirit in its pure and finished state. On this occasion the 
two worthies were more than ordinarily anxious, and cer- 
tainly doubled their usual precautions against a surprise, for 
they knew that Pentland's visits resemWed the pounces of a 
hawk or the springs of a tiger more than any thing ^e to 
which they could compare them. In this they were not disap- 
pointed. When the doubling was about half finished, he made 
his appearance, attended by a strong party of reluctant sol- 
diers — for indeed it is due to the miatary to stato that they 
never took delight in harassing the country people at the 
command of a keg-hunter, as they generally mcknamed the 
gauger. It had been arranged that the vidette at the iron plate 
should whistle a particular tune the moment that the gauger 
or a red-coat, or in fact any person whom he did not know, 
should appear. Accordingly, about ei^ht o'clock in the mom- 
ing they heard the little fellow in his highest key whistling up 
that well-known and very significant old Irish air called " Go 
to the devil an' shake yourself" — which in this cafe was ^ 
plied to the gauger in any thing but an allegorical sense. 

" Be the pins," which was George's usi^ oath, " be the 
pins, Miekey, it's over with us — Pentland's here, for there's 
the sign." 

Mickey paused for a moment and listened very gravely ; 
then squirting out a tobacco spittle, " Take it aisy," said 
he ; "I have naif a dozen fires about the hills, any one as like 
this as your right hand is to your left. I didn't spare trou- 
ble, for I knew that if we'd get over this day, we'd be out of 
his power." 

" Well, my good lad," said Pentland, addressing the vidette, 
"what's this fire for?" 

" What is it for, is it?" 

" Yes ; if you don't let me know instantly, I'll blow your 
brains out, and get you hanged and transported afterwards." 
This he said with a thundering voice, cocking a large horse 
pistol at the same time. 

" IVhy, sir," said the boy, " it's watchin' a stiU I am ; but 
be the hole o' my coat if you tell upon me, it's broilin' upon 
these coals I'll be soon." 

" "Where is the still then ? An' the still-hotise, where is it ?" 

«• Oh, b^forra, as to where the still or still-house is, they 
wovMnt t^ m that." 
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•* Whv, sirra, didn't you say this moment you were watch- 
ing a still?" 

" I meant, sir," replied the lad with a face that spoke of 
pure idiocy, " that it was the gaueer I was watchin', an' I 
was to whistle upon my finders to let the boy at that fire on 
the hill there above know that he was comin'. 
" Who told you to do so ?" 
" Little George, sir, an* Mckey M*Quade." 
'* Ay, ay, right enough there, my lad — two of the most no- 
torious schemers unhanged they are both. But now, like a 
good boy, tell me the truth, an 111 gi?e you the price of a 
pair of snoes. Do you know where the still or still-nonse is ? 
Because if you do, an' won't tell me, here are the soldiers at 
hand to make a prisoner of you ; an' if they do, all the world 
can't prevent you from being hanged, drawn, and quartered." 
'* Oh, bad cess may seize the morsel o' me knows that ; but 
if you'll give me the money, sir, I'll tell you who can bring 
you to it, for he tould me yestherday mornin' that he knew, 
an* offered to bring me there last night, if Td steal him a bot- 
tle that my mother keeps the holy water in at home, tal he'd 
put whisky in it." 

" Well, my lad, who is this boy ?" 
" Do you know Harry Neil, or Mankind, sir ?" 
" I do, nyr good boy, 

" Well, it's a son of his, sir ; an* look, sir : do you see the 
smoke farthest up to the right, sir?*' 
" To the right ? Yes." 

" WeU, 'tis there, sir, that Darby Neil is watchin' ; and he 
«ayf he knows." 
" How long have you been watching here ?" 
" This is only the third day, sir, for me; but the rest, them 
boys above, has been here a good while." 

** Have you seen nobody stirring about the hills since you 
came?" 

" Only once, sir, yesterday, I seen two men having an empty 
sack or two, runnin' across the hill there above." 

At this moment the military came up, for he had himself run 
forward in advance of them, and he repeated the substance of 
his conversation with our friend the vidette. Upon examining 
the stolidity of his countenance, in which there certainly was 
a wofiil deficiency of meaning, they agreed among themselves 
that his appearance justified the truth of the story which he 
told the gauger, and upon being still further interrogated, 
they were confirmed that none but a stupid lout like himself 
would entrust to his keeping any secret worth knowing. 
They now separated themselves into as many detached par- 
ties as there were fires burning on the hills about them, the 
fifauger himself resolving to make for that which Darby Neil 
had in his keeping, for he could not help thinking that the 
vidette's story was too natural to be false. They were just in 
the act of separating themselves to pursue their different 
routes, when the lad said, 

'* Look, sir ! look, sir ! bad scran be from me but there's a still 
any way. Sure I often seen a still : that's jist like the one that 
Philip Hogan the tinker mended in George S teen's bam." 

" Hollo, boys," exclaimed Pentland, " stoop ! stoop ! they 
are coming this way, and don't see us : no, hang them, no 1 
they have discovered us now, and are off towar£ Mossfield. 
By Jove this will be a bitter trick if they succeed ; confound 
them, they are bent for Ballagfa, which is my own property ; 
and may I be hanged if we do not intercept them ; out it is I 
myself who will have to pay the fine.** 

'The pursuit instantly commenced with a speed and vigour 
equal to the ingenuity of this singular act of retaliation on 
the ganger. Pentlana himself being lon^-winded from much 
practice in this way, and being further stimulated by the pro- 
spective loss which he dreaded, made as beautiful a run of it 
aa any man of his years could do. It was all in vain, how- 
ever. He merely got far enough to see the still head and 
worm heaved across the march ditch into his own property, 
and to reflect after seeing it that he was certain to have the 
double consolation of being made a standing joke of for life, 
and of paying heavily for the jest out of his own pocket. In the 
mean tune, ho was bound of course to seize the still, and report 
the caption ; and as he himself farmed the townland in ques- 
tion, the fine was levied to the last shilling", upon the very 
natural principle that if he had been sufficiently active and 
Ttgtlont, no man would have attempted to set up a still so coa- 
renient to his own residence and property. 

This manoeuvre of keeping in reserve an old or second set 
of apparatus, for the purpose of acting the lapwine and mis- 
leadxDg the gauger, was afterwards otten practised with euc« 



cess ; but the first discoverer of it was undoubtedly Mickey 
M*Quade, although the honour of the discovery is attributed 
to his friend George Steen. The matter, however, did not 
actually end here, fof in a few days afterwards some mali- 
cious wag— in other words, George himself— had correct infor- 
mation sent to Pentland touching the locality of the cavern and 
the secret of its entrance. On this occasion the latter brought 
a larger military party than usual along with him, but it was 
only to make him feel that he stood in a position if possible 
more ridiculous than the first. He found mdeed the marks of 
recent distillation in the place, but nothing else. Every ves- 
sel and implement connected with the process had been re- 
moved, with the exception of one bottle of whisky, to whidi 
was attached by a bit of twine the following friendly note : 

'* Mr Pentland, Sir — Tidce thb bottle home and drink 
your own health. You can't do less. It was distUled under 
your nose the first day you came to look for us, and bottled 
for you while you were speaking to the Uttle boy that made 
a hare of you. Being distilled then under your nose, let it be 
drunk in the same place, and don't forget while doing so to 
drink the health of G. S." 

The incident went abroad like wildfire, and was known 
everywhere. Indeed for a long time it was the standing to- 

Eic of the parish ; and so sharply was it felt by Pentland that 
e oould never keep his temper if asked, '* Mr Pentland, when 
did you see little George Steen ?" — a question to which he 
was never known to give a civil reply. 



THE GLOBE OF THE EARTH. 
We were surprised very much some time ago at considering 
how much of the surface of the globe is covered by the waters 
of the lakes and oceans, and took the opportunity then of ad- 
verting to the importance of water in the genenu economy of 
nature. When, nowever, we pass to the consideration of the 
magnitude of the earth itself, the relative proportion of water 
appears to be much less considerable. 

Although there are many places in the great Atlantic and 
Pacific Oceans where the depth of water is very great, yet it 
has been deduced from principles that are not liable to much 
error, that the general or average depth does not exceed 
three miles. It may appear very strange that we can assert 
any thing positive about the depth of water in those seas, that 
are to the lines used for sounding quite unfathomable ; bat it 
is effected very simply. Every person has seen a wave ad- 
vancing along the level surface of a canal, and by observing 
with a watch, it coidd easily be found to move more quickly 
at some times than at others. The deeper any part of the 
canal is, the more rapidly does the wave move along ; and 
partly by experiment, and partly by reasoning, the connection 
between the depth of the water and velocity of the wave has 
been discoverea. Now, the tide which comes to Dublin every 
twelve hours is produced by the influence of the sun and 
moon on the vast body of water in the Southern Pacific Ocean ; 
and the great wave there formed turns round Cape Horn, 
and passes up the Atlantic Ocean, to arrive at the coasts of 
Europe and North America. The time occupied by this 
great wave in passing from one end to the other of the Atlan- 
tic can thus be known, and, preoisdy as in a canal, the depth 
of water thus calculated. 

The circumference of the earth at its widest part is about 
25,000, and its diameter 8000 miles. Hence the sheet of wa- 
ter which constitutes the ocean forms but 3-4000ths of its thick- 
ness, or nearly the same poportion as if we took an eighteen 
inch globe, and having spilled water on its surface, allowed all 
the excess of water to drain off. The remaining wetness 
would represent pretty nearly the condition of the waters of the 
ocean on the surmce of the earth. By this means we can form, 
though obscurely, to our minds, an idea of the great magni- 
tude of the earth itself. This magnitude renders also very 
inconsiderable those inequalities on the surface of the earth 
which constitute our highest ridges of mountains. A true 
model of Mont Blanc, the highest of European mountains, if 
constructed on the eighteen indi globe before referred to, would 
be unfelt by a finger drawn along its surface, and it would 
be only some of we highest peaks of the Andes and Hima- 
layah that could be distmctly felt. Where man also employs 
his most gigantic energies and greatest efforts of skill to pe- 
netrate below the surface, forming mines by which the sup- 
plies of coal, of iron, of copper, and other minerals, have been 
obtained from the earUest times, the cavities that he makes can 
only be compared with the trace given by the pcsot of A piA 
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that had lightly touched the globe, and which would require a 
favourable incidence of light to see. 

The earth is therefore almost perfectly a smooth and solid 
ball. It is, however, almost certain that it was not always 
solid. It is, on the contrary, almost certain that at a period 
far exceeding in remoteness any time of which mere human 
indications can be found, the globe of the earth was one mass 
of liquid matter, heated to a doCTee exceeding our most in- 
tense fires, and wherein were mdted all toeetSer tJie various 
elements which have since arranged themselves into their pre- 
sent forms. From havine been thus liauid, the earth, which, 
revolving on its axis, produces by the side it turns to the sun 
the alternating day and night, has bulged out where the rota- 
tion of the sunace is most rapid, at the equator, and has be- 
come flattened at the extremities of its axis, at the poles, just 
as a thin hoop which we spin round becomes compressed. 
The amount or this flattening is however very small. The 
equatorial diameter of the earth being accurately 7925, and 
thepolar diameter being 7898, the compression is 27 mOes. 

To account for the existence of this compression, the earth 
must have been originally liqtdd, for otherwise the rotation 
on its axis could not have generated this regular form. If it 
had been solid when it began to re\'olve, it snould either have 
retained its original form, or it should have broken in pieces ; 
but certainly unless it had been liquid, it could not have ar- 
rived at the exact degree of flattening which its velocity of 
rotation should have produced in a liquid mass. 

The intensely heated and liquid earth, revolving in the cold 
and empty spaces of the planetary system, gradually must 
have lost its excess of heat. Cooling most rapidlv at the 
surface, it there solidified, and g^nerat^ the first rocks. The 
loss of heat still going on, the solidification proceeded to a 
greater and greater depth, and should ultimately have reduced 
the earth to the same temperature as the empty space among 
the stars. The temperature of space has been calculated to to 
almost the same as tnat in the winter at Melville Island, in nor- 
thernmost America, that is, 56 deg. below zero, or as far below 
the freezing point of water as the temperature of the hottest 
water that uie hand can bear is above it. The earth is, how- 
ever, not allowed to cool to that degree. It receives from the 
sun by radiation a quantity of heat which counteracts its ten- 
dency to cool, and hence the mean temperature of the surface 
of the earth has remained the same from the earliest historical 
epochs. In fact, at the surface we can find no trace of that 
original and internal great heat, the temperature of the sur- 
face of the earth bdng regulated altogether by the effect of 
the sun's rays ; but if we dig down to a moderate depth, about 
45 feet, the influence of the sun becomes insensible. Within 
that space also we can detect a very curious and important 
arrangement of the heat. It is not Uiat the whole surrace be- 
com'es warmed in summer and cold in winter, but the heat 
which is received from the sun in one summer travels by con- 
duction beneath the surface, uid is succeeded by the heat of 
the next summer, an intervening and cooler layer corresponding 
to the winter time, so that at a depth of 20 feet we may de- 
tect the heat which had fallen upon the surface four or five 
!r«ars before, this space of 45 feet being formed of numerous 
ayers like the coating^ of an onion, one for each year, until 
becoming less and less distinct, according as the deptli in- 
creases, they join together in forming the layer of invariable 
temperature in which all the effect of the sun's heat is lost. 

It we dig down still farther, the earth, though having lost 
the heating power of the sun, becomes sensibly warmer. The 
greater the depth to which we descend, the higher is the tem- 
perature found to be. Thus, where deep sinkings have been 
made for mines or wells, the air or water at the bottom is 
found to be much higher in temperature than at the invari- 
ble layer which gives the mean temperature of the place. 
This observation was first made in the case of the deep mines 
in Cornwall, and, although for some time ascribed to die pre- 
sence of the workmen and the burning lamps, has since been 
verified by observations in all parts of Europe, and such agree- 
ment foimd, that the law connecting the temperature wiw the 
depth has been at least approximately determined. 

it is found, counting from the invariable layer, that the tem- 
perature increases about one degree of Fahrenheit's scale for 
every fifty feet in depth. Thus, a well having been sunk at 
Rudersdorff to a depth of 630 feet, the water at the bottom 
was found to be 67 degrees, while the mean temperature was 
50 degrees. In a coal mine at Newcastle, which reaches to a 
depth of 1584 feet, the mean temperature of the surface being 
48 degrees, the thermometer was found to stand at 73 degrees I 
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in the lowest part of the mine, and henoe the elevation of tem- 
perature was 25 degrees. Observations elsewhore rar^ be- 
tween these limits ; out the general result is, that ih$ rue is 
one degree for about every fifty feet, as above stated. 

When we consider the great magnitude of the earth, and 
observe the rapidity with which the increase of temperature 
occurs, it will strike ever^ person that we in reaUty hih^bit 
a mere pellicle or skin, wmcn has formed by cooling i^on the 
surface, whilst all the internal mass of our elobe may tuU be in 
the same state of igneous fusion and tumultuous action of ele- 
ments, from which its present mineral constitution on the lor- 
faoe has resulted. For although it has -coded so far that at 
the surfftoe all traces of its central fires have disappeared, 
yet at a mile and a half below the surfboe the temperatore is 
such as should boil water : at a depth of five miles, lead would 
melt. Thirty miles below the surface, cast iron, and all those 
rocks wliich are generally the product of volcanoes in action, 
as trap and basMt, would fuse ; and hence we may consider 
tiiose terrific phenomena which have so frequently desolated 
some of the most beautiful districts of the earth, as being 
minute apertures or cracks in the thin coating of our planet, 
and giving vent from time to time to some small portions of 
the internal fires which work beneath. 

Additional, evidence of. the existence of this central heat 
ma^ be derived from the peculiarity of springs. Those springs 
which carry off and are supplied virith water from the surface, 
chan^ tiieur temperature vnth the season, b^ng in winter 
cold, out in summer warm. Others, deriving their waters from 
a deeper layer of soil, as from the stratum of constant heat, 
are always the same, and, possessing the mean temperature 
of the place, feel warm in vrinter ana cold in summer. Such 
springs . exist in every country, and are v^y useful in as- 
certaining the mean temperature, for in place of watdiing 
a thermometer for a year, and taking averages, it is only 
necessary to select with proper caution such a deeply supplied 
spring, and by observing the temperature of its waters, the 
mean temperature of the place b found. 

A certain quantity of the water which is absorbed by the 
ground after rain must penetrate to a ^eat depth, must 
descend, in fact, until at 1^ miles it is boiled and driven up 
again to find some outlet as a spring. In rising up, however, 
it is for the most part cooled ; but having charged itself with 
various saline and metallic bodies, under the most favouraUe 
circumstances of high temperature and pressure, it issues as 
a hot mineral spring or spa. On getting into the air, it gene- 
rally abandons a great part of what it had dissolved, and 
forms in many cases enormous depositions of solid rock. 

A company in Paris have formed the idea of using the water 
thus heated by the powers below, for the purposes of public 
baths. The neighbourhood of Paris is peculiarly fitted for 
what are termed Artesian wells, in which the water often rises 
considerably above the surface of the gpround. Under the 
auspices of this company, a well has been sunk already to 
the depth of 1600 feet, and water obtamed at 77 degrees ; hut 
to obtain natural hot water at a temperature of lOO degrees, 
which would be required for bathing purposes, an additionil 
depth of probably as much more will t>e required. It is said 
the projectors are not now sang^uine of its pecuniary soccets. 



The Secret of Success in Life. — In no department of 
life do men rise to eminence who have not undergone a long 
and diligent preparation ; for whatever be the difference in the 
mental power or individuals, it is the cultivation of the mind 
alone that leads to distinction. John Hunter was as remark- 
able for his industry as for his talents, of which his moseom 
alone forms a most extraordinary proof ; and if we look around 
and contemplate the history of those men whose talents and 
acouirements we must esteem, we find that their superi<»ritT 
of knowledge has been the result of g^reat labour and dil^* 
gence. It is an ill-founded notion to say that merit in the 
long-run is neglected. It is sometimes joined to circumstances 
that may have a little influence in counteracting it, as an un- 
fortunate manner and temper ; but generally it meets with its 
due reward. The world are not fools — every person of meni 
has the best chance of success ; and who would be amltttious 
of public i^probation, if it had not the power of discriBunat* 
ing ? — Phy$tc and Physiciani, 
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NEW BRIDGE, COUNTY OF KILDARE. 



It b a cvrkms ctroamstance, that while among the most 
hmnble and illiterate, as well as among the hi^ and edu- 
cated classes of society in Ireland, a certain degree of interest 
and respect is nsnally felt for the ecclesiastics and military 
remains of past ages, those of a purely useful character, as 
mndeDt bridges for example, excite no corresponding senti- 
neats, and are destroyed without causing the sbghtest feeling 
of regret in the minds of any portion of society. Strange, 
howoTer, as this may appear, the fact is undemable, as Die 
recent destruction of Thomond Bridge at Limerick, and the 
intended destruction of other ancient bridges on that noble 
river and elsewhere, sufSciently testify ; and in a few years 
more there will, in all probabUity, scarcely remain in the 
country a single example of monuments of this class. Yet it 
cannot be saia that such memorials of the progress of civili- 
sation in past ages are without their hallowing associations, 
or that their moss-stained and ivy-mantled arches are less 
pleasing to the lover of the picturesque than those of the 
mined castle, church, or abbey. Who that has ever seen the 
ancient bridge of Limerick, with its fifteen arches, exhibit- 
ing %iwj Tariety of form, its horizontal line contrasting so 



admirably with the unright forms of the adjacent objects, and 
calline up in the mind recollections of the finest landscapes of > 
Clauifo — who, we say, that has ei^joyed this pleasure of a 
refined taste, but wiU bear testimony to the truth of our 
assertion, and regret the circumstances which have given 
birth to it ? Who, in Uke manner, that has ever seen the an- 
cient bridge which forms the embellishment of our present 
number, but would deeply lament its destruction ? Yet such 
was the fate to which it was doomed, but a few years since, bv 
a county grand jury, and from which it only escaped through 
the iofluence of the worthy proprietor of St Woolstan s, 
Richard Cane, £s^., who, in a spirit equally honourable to his 
taste and hLs nationality, declared that sooner than permit 
so interesting a monument of antiquity to be destroyed, he 
would build a new bridge at his own expense. Alas ! that we 
have not amongst us a greater number of gentlemen of his 
taste, wealth, and spirit I 

Despite of its contradictory name. New Bridge is the 
oldest bridge now remaining on the beautiful Liney, and^ 
with the exception of the ancient Bridge of Dublin, which was 
taken down and rebuilt some years since^ b probably thefiivt 
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bridged tiimt «ver erectod on it. From Pembridge's. Annals,. 
as pablished by the Father of British antiquaries, William 
Camden, we learn that this bridge was erected in the year 
W08, "By XoM Te'Decer, the Mayor of Dublin' In that year, 
at hif own ejcpense. So that by a curious and not uninter- 
esting coincidence, it owes its erection to one worthy and 
Yrr*^"*^ aUna of Diihliiit and ita praiarTatiaii, aft«r a lapse 
of more than fire hundred years, to another. 

New Bridge is situated in the barony of North Salt, about 
one Irish mile south-west of the town of Leixlip. It consists 
of four arches, some of which are semicircular and others 
pointed ; and, like most ancient bridges, it is high and ex- 
tremely narrow. Mantled with luxuriant ivy, and enriched 
with tibe raried and mellow tints of so many centuries, it is 
in itself an object of great picturesque beauty ; but these 
attractions are greatly enhanced by the quiet yet romantic 
features of the scenery immediately about it — particularly the 
woods and the ruins of the renerable Abbey of St Woolstan, 
of wbidi we shall give tome account in a future number. 

P. 

ANCIENT IRISH LITERATURE. 

NUMBER m. 

FoK our ihird specimen of the literature of our ancestors we 
bare selected an example of what may be called the fireside 
ttories, in Yogne from a very andent period till the last cen- 
tury. These stories are for the most part only personal tra- 
ditions, and as thev are not found in any vellum manusmpts 
which have descenaed to us, it might be concluded that they 
are of ' very modem date. Such conclusion, however, would 
be erroneous : there is no doubt that in their groundwork at 
least they are of an antiquity of several centvies, although 
modified in their language and allusiont In conformity wuh 
the changes in manners and customs of succeeding times. 
The personages who figure in them are always either histori- 
cal, or belo^^ to ue ancient mythology of Ireland, and 
they are well worthy of preservation, for the light which they 
reflect on the habits of thought, as well as the manners and 
custon^ of bygone times. 

BODACH AN CHOTA-LACHTNA* OR THE CLOWN 
WITH THE GREY COAT, 

▲ rSKIAN TALB. 

Ok a certain daT a f$ir and a gathering were held at Bineadar, 
bv the sei^ea ordlnarjr and seven extraordinary battalions of the 
I'enians of Brinii. tn the oourso of the day, on casting a look 
over the broad expanse of the sea, the^r bdield a large, smooth- 
sided, and proud-loolilng ship' ploughing the waves from the 
east, and approachisff tham under fuU sau. When the capacious 
vessel touched the snore and lowored her sails, the Fenians 
of Erinn counted upon seeing a host of men disembark from 
her; and great was their surprise when one warrior, and no 
more, came out of the ship and landed on the beach. He was 
a hero of the largest make of body, the strongest of champions, 
and the finest of the human race; and in this wise was the 
kinely warrior equipped : — an impenetrable helmet of polished 
steel encased his ample and beautiful head ; a deep-furrowed, 
thick-backed, sharp-edged sword hun^ at his left side ; and a 
purple bossed shield was slung over his shoulder. Such were 
ms chief accoutrements ; and armed in this fashion and man- 
ner did the stran^^er come into the presence of Finn Mac 
Coole and the Femans of Eiinn. 

It was then that Finn, the King of tiie Fenians, addressed 
the heroic champion, and questioned him, saying, " From what 
quarter of the globe hast thou come unto us, O goodly youth ? 
or from which of the noble or ignoble races of the universe art 
thou sprung ? Who art thou T' 

** I am/' answered the stranger, " Ironbones, the son of the 
Ring of Thessaly ; and so fiir as I have travelled ou this globe, 
since the dav that I left my own land, I have laid every coun- 
try, peninsula, and Island, under contribution to my sword and 
my arm : this I have done even to the present hour ; and my 
desire la to obtain the crown ajid tribute of this country in 
like manner: for if I obtain them not, I purpose to bring 
slaughter of men and deficiency of heroes and youthful war- 
riors on the seven ordinary and seven extraordinary battalions 
gf the Fenian host. Such, O king, is the object of mv visit to 
"fliis conntry, and such is my design in landins' here.*' 

Hereupon uprose Conioi the Bald, and said, *' Of a truth, 
vny ftieaai it aeems to mo that you bare oome upon a foolish 
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enterprise, and that to the end of your Ufe, aad the ^ose of 
your days, you will not be able to accomplish your purpose ; 
because from the beg^inning of ages until now, no man ever 
heard of a hero or ever saw a diampton ooBoAn^ wtdl'^fiiy 
such mighty design to Ireland, who did not find his match in 
that same counti7.'* 

But IroDboaes readied: " I make bat TerylitUAAoaoaBi of 
your speech, Conan, said he : *' for if all the Fenian heroes who 
have cued within the last seven years were now in the world, and 
were joined by those who are now Irving, I would visit all of 
them with the sorrow of death and show all of them the short- 
ness of life in one day ; nevertheless I will make your warriors a 
more peaceable proposal I challenge you then, O warriors, 
to fina me a man among you who can vanquish me in running, 
in fighting, or in wrestling ; if you can do this, I shall give 

Jrou no frroier trouble, but return to my own country without 
oitering here any lonjger." 

'* And prayf" inquired Finn, " which of those three manly 
exercises that you have named will it please you to select for 
the first trial of prowess ?" 

To this Ironbones answered, '* If you can find for me any 
one champion of your number who can run faster than I can, 
I will give you no further annoyance, but depart at once to my 
own counti7." 

" It so happens," said Finn, "that our Man of Swiftness, 
Keelte Mac Ronan, is not here at present to try his powers 
of running with you ; and as he is not, it were belter, O 
hero, that you should sojourn here a season with the Fenians, 
that TOu and they may mutually make and appreciate each 
other s acquaintance by means of conversation and amuse- 
ments, as is our wont. In the meanwhile I will repair to 
Tara of the Kinsn in quest of Keelte Mao Ronan ; and if I 
have not the good fortune to find him there, I shall certainly 
meet with him at Cels-Coraan of the Fenii, from whence I 
shall without d^y bring him hither to meet you.** 

To this Ironbones agreed, saying that he was well satisfied 
with what Finn propoMd ; and thmupon Finn proceeded on 
his way towards Tara of the Kings, in search of Keelte. 
Now, it fell out that as he journeyed along he missed his way, 
so that he came to a dense, wide, and gloomy wood, divided 
In the midst by a broad and miry road or pathway. Before 
he had advanced more than a very little distance on this road, 
he perceived eoming dhreotly towards him an ugljr, detestable 
looaing giant, who wore a grey frize coat, the skirts of which 
reachra down to the calves of his legs, and were bespattered 
with yellow mud to the depth of a hero's hand ; so that every 
step he made, the lower part of that coat struck with such 
violence against his legs as to produce a sound that could be 
distinotly heard a full mile of eround off. Each of the two 
legs that STMtained the unwielcfy carcase of this horrible hi- 
deous monster was like the mast of a great ship, and each of 
the two shoes that were under his snapeless, homy, long- 
nailed hoofs, resembled a roomy long-sided boat ; and every 
time that he lifted his foot, and at every step that he walked, 
he splashed up from each shoe a good barrelful of mire and 
water on the lower part of his body. Finn gazed in amaze- 
ment at the colossal man, for he had never oefore seen any 
one so bic^ and bulky ; yet he would have passed onward and 
continued his route, but the giant stopped and accosted him, 
and Finn was under the necessity of stopping also, and ex- 
changing a few words with the giant. 

The ^ant began In this manner : — " What, ho ! Finn Mac 
Coole," said he, " what desire for travelling is this that has 
seized on you, and how far do you mean to go upon tins 
journey ?** 

*• On," said Finn, " as to that, my trouble and anxiety ar«> 
so g^eat that I cannot describe them to you now, and indeed 
small is the use," added he, " it would be of to me to attempt 
doing so ; and I think it would be better for you to let me go 
on my way without asking any more questions of me." 

But the giant was not so easily put off. •* O Finn," said 
he, " you may keep your secret if you Kke, but all the loss 
and the misfortune attending your silence will be your own ; 
and when you think well upon that, maybe you would not 
boggle anyronger about disclosing to me the nature of your 
errand." 

So Finn, seeing the huffe size of the giant, and thinktng^ ft 
advisable not to provoke nim, began to tell him all that had 
taken place among the Fenians of Erinn so short a time be- 
fore. ** You must know," said he, •* that at the mericKan 
hour of this very day the great Ironbonog, the son of tht 
King of Thessaly, landed at the harbour of Bhicadar, wit& 
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the view of taking the crown and soTereignty of Ireland into 
his own hands ; and if he does not obtain them with the free 
and eood will of the Irish, he threatens to distribute death 
and destmction impartially among the young and old of oor 
heroes ; howbeit he has challenged us to find a man able to 
surpass him in running, lighting, or wrestling, and if we can 
fina such a man, then he agrees to fore^ his pretensiom, and 
to return to his own country without giving us further trou- 
ble ; and that," said Finn, *' is the history that I have for you." 

** And how do you intend to oppose the royal wamor?** 
asked the ^ant ; *' I know htm well, and I know he has the 
rigour in his hand and the strength in his arm to carry every 
threat he makes into effect." 

" Why, then," said Finn, in answer to this, " I intend to go 
to Tara of the Rings for Reelte Mac Ronan, and if I do not 
find him there, I will go to look for him at Ceis-Corann of the 
Fenii ; and it is he," said he, " whom I mean to bring with 
me for the purpose of vanquishing this hero in running. 

" Alas! said Uie eiant, '* weak is your dependence and 
fSdeble your champion for propping and preserving the monar- 
chy of ^eland ; and if Keelte Mac Ronan be your Dree 6f 
D^ance, y<ni are already a man without a country." 

** It is 1, then," said Mim, '* who am sorry you should tay 
80 ; and what to do in this extremity I cannot tell." 

" I win show you," replied the gigantic man : "just do you 
say nothing at all but accept of me as the opponent of this 
champion ; and it may happen that I shall be aole to get you 
out of your difficulty." 

** O, said Finn, '" for the matter of that, it is my own no- 
tion that you have enough to do if you can carry your big 
ooat and drag your shoes with you one half mUe of ground in 
a day, without trying to rival such a hero as Ironbones in 
ralour or agility." 

'* You may have what notions you like," returned the giant, 
but I tell you that if I am not able to give battle to this fight- 
ing hero, there never has been and there is not now a man hi 
.Ireland able to cope with him. But never mind, Finn Mac 
Coote, let not your spirits be cast down, for I will take it on 
myself to deliver you from the danger that presses on you." 

*• What is your name?" demanded Fhm. 

<* Bodach-an-ChoU-Lachtna (the Churl with the Grey Coat) 
is myname," the giant answered. 

•* Well, then," said Finn, " you will do well to come along 
trith me." So Finn turned back, and the Bodach went with 
him ; but we have no account of their travels till thev reached 
Bineadar. There, when the Fians beheld the Boda<m attired 
in sudi a fashion and trim, they were all very much surprised, 
fbr they had never before seen the like of him ; and they were 
greatly overjoyed that he should make his appearance among 
uiem at sudi a critical moment. 

As for Ironbones, he came before Finn, and asked him if 
be had got the man who was to contend with him in running. 
Finn made answer that he had, and that he was present 
among them ; and thereupon he pointed out the Bodach to him. 
But as soon as Ironbones saw the Bodach, he was seised with 
astonishment, and his courage was damped at the sight of tiie 
eigantic proportions of the mighty man, but he pretended to 
be only rmrf indignant, and exclaimed, *' What 1 do you ex- 
pect me to demean myself by engaging in a contest with such 
an ugly, greasy, hateiVil^looking Bod^ as that ? It is my- 
self that will do no such thbigl said he ; and he stepped back 
and would not go near the Bodach. 

When the Bodach saw and heard this, he burst Into a loud, 
hoarse, thunderous laugh, and said, '* Come, Ironbones, this 
will not do ; I am not tne sort of person you affect to think 
me ; and it is you that shall have proof of my assertion before 
to-morrow evening ; so now, let me know,''^ said he, " what 
Is to be the length of the course you propose to run over, for 
over the same course it is my own intention to run along with 
you ; and if I do not succeed in runping that distance with 
you, it is a fair conclusion that you win the race> and in like 
manner if I do succeed in outstripping you, then it stands to 
reason that you lose the race." 

** There Is sense and rationality in your langui^," replied 
Ironbones, tot he saw that he must submit, '* and I agree to 
what you say, but it is my wish not to have the course shorter 
or longer than three score miles." 

*• Well," said the Bodach, " that will answer me too, for It 
Is just three score miles firom Mount Loocra in Munster to 
Bineadar ; and it will be a pleasant run for the pair of us ; but 
V y<m find that I am not able to finish it before you, of course 
the victory is yours." 



Ironbones repKed that he would not contradict so evident a 
proposition, whereupon the Bodaoh resumed : *' What H is 
proper for you to do now," said he, **if to oome along wkh 
me southwu^ to Mount Leoora this evening, in order that 
we may make ourselves acquainted with the ground we art to 
go over to-morrow on our return ; and we can stop fbr thto 
night on the Mount, so that we may be able to start witii the 
break of day." To this also Ironoones acceded, saving it 
was a judicious speech, and that he had notldng to objeot to it 

Upon this the two oompetitorB oommeMed ^eiir jovmij, 
and little was the delay they made until they atnved «t 
Mount Loocra in Munster. As soon as they haa eot thither, 
the Bodach again addressed Ironbonea, and told nim that hb 
thought their best plan would be to build a hut in tha ai^io- 
ingwood, that so they might be proteeted from the buhsmum 
of the night: *'for it seems to me, O ton of the King df 
Thessaly, said he, " that if we do not, we art liUsly tt httre 
a hard oouch and cold quarters on this exposed haSL 

To this Ironbones nuule rephr as thus : ** Yo« may do tt, 
if you please, O Bodach of the Big Coat, but as formt, I %±k 
Ironbtnts, and care not for d«nty lodging ; and I akn 
mightily disinclined to give myself the troublt of buildtag a 
house hereabouts only to sleep in it out night and never tte 
it again ; howbeit, if yon are desirous of employing your hands 
there is nobody to cross you ; you may boild, ana I shall ttay 
here until you have finished." 

" Very good," said tht Bodach, "and build I will ; but I 
shall take good care that a oertam person who reftittt to as- 
sist me shall have no share in my sleeping^troom, should I 
succeed in making it as comfortable as I hept to do ;^' and 
with this he betook himself into the wood, ana began cuttiw 
down ivnd shaping pieces of timber with the grtattit etxpedi- 
tion, never ceasing until he had got together six pair ei tUkm 
and as many of, rafters, which with a suAeient nuantity of 
brushwood and green nishtt for thatch, ht earrito, bound li 
one load, tx> a convenient spot, and thtrt set them up at onoe 
in regular order ; and this part of his work being finished, he 
again entered the wood, and carried firom thtnoe a good \(mA 
of dry green sticks, which he kindled into a fire that rtaohtd 
from the back of the hut to the door. 

While the fire was blaxing merrily he lefttho hot, and tttm 
addressing his companion, said to him, *' O too of the K^ 
of Thessd Y, called by men Ironbones, art yon provided ww 
provisions for the night, and have yon eatabltt and drinkaUtt 
to keep you trom hunger and thirst?" 

" No, I have not," said Ironbones proudly; '* H is myiilf 
that used never to be without people to provide viofcualt fbr b» 
wheU I wanted them," said he. 

*' Well, but," said the Bodach, "yon hare not yenr people 
near you now, and so the bMt thing yon cam do is to oome 
and hunt with me in the wood, and my hand to you, we ihftU 
toon have enough of victuals for both of us." 

** I never practised pedestrian hunting," said Ir t nbo n ta ; 
'* and with the like of you I never hunted at all ; and I don't 
think I shall begin now," said he, in a very digoified sort ef 
way. 

'* Then I must try my luck by myself," said the Bodnek; 
and off again he bounded into the wood« Mid after ht had gone 
a little way he roused a herd of wild swine and pursued thtm 
into the recesses of the wood, and there he succeeded in tt- 
parating from the rest the biggest and fattest hog of tht herd, 
which he soon ran down and carried to his hut, where he 
slaughtered it, and cut it into two halves, one of which he 
placed at each side of the firo on a self-moving hoUy-tplt. He 
then darted out onoe more, and stopped not until he rtaohtd 
the mansion of the Baron of Indnqoin, which was thirty milts 
distant, from whence he carried off a tablt and a chair, twto 
barrels ot wine, and all the bread fit for eating he could by 
his hands on, all of which he brought to Mount Looora in one 
load. When he again entered his hut, he found hit hog en- 
tirely roasted and in nloe order for mattieation ; to he laid 
half the meat and bi^ead on the table, and sitting down, dli- 
posed of them with wonderful celerity, drinking at the tame 
time precisely one barrel of the wine, and no more, fbr he rt- 
servea the onier, as well as the rest of the solids, for hit break- 
fiut in the morning. Having thus finithed his supper, he 
shook a large bundle of green nishtt over the floor, and lay- 
ing himself down, soon fell into a comfortable sltepv which 
lasted until the rising of the tun next morning. 

As soon as the morning was come, Ironbonet, who had got 
neither fbod nor sleep the whole night, came down fro^ the 
mountain's side and awoht the BodMh, teOiag him that it was 
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) to oommenoe their contest. The-Bodadi raised his head, 
rubbed his eyes, and rmlied, ** I hare another hour to sleep 
yet, and when I get np I nave to eat half a hog and drink a 
bairel of wine ; bat as jou seem to be in a hurry, yon have 
my consent to proceed on your way before me : and yon may 
be sure I will follow too." So saymg, he laid his head down 
and fen again a-snonng ; and upon seeing this, Ironbones be- 
can the race by himself, but he mored along heayily and 
^spiritedly, fbr he began to hare great dread and many mis- 
ghmgs, by reason of the indifference with which the Bodach 
appeared to r^ard the issue of the contest. 

When tJie Bodadli had slept his fill he got up, washed his 
hands and face, and baring placed his bread ana meat on the 
tdble, he proceeded to derour them with great expedition, and 
tiien washed them down with his barrel of wine ; after which 
1m collected together all the bones of the hog and put them 
into a pocket in the skirt of his coat. Then setting; out on his 
race in company with a pure and cool breeze of wmd, he trot- 
tad on and on, nor did ne erer halt on his rapid course until 
lie had OTertaken Ironbones, who with a dejected air and 
drooping head was wending his way before him. The Bodach 
threw down the bare bones of the hog in his path, and told 
him he was quite welcome to th^n, and that it he could find 
any pickings on them he might eat them, "for," said he, 
*• you must surely be bunny by this time, and myself can wait 
mml you finish your breakfast." 

But Ironbones got into a great passion on hearing this, and 
1m cried, '* You u^y Bodach with the Big Coat, you greasy, 
InbberlT, uncouth tub of a man, I would see you hanged, so 
I wouki, before you should catdi me picking such dirty com- 
mon bones as these— hogs' bones, that have no meat on them 
at all, and have moreover been gnawed by your own long, 
ugly, boarish tusks." 

^ O, very well," replied the Bodadi, *< then we will not 
have any more words about them for bones ; but let me re- 
commend to you to adopt some more ri^id mode of locomo- 
tion, if you desire to gam the crown, sovereignty, and tributes 
of the nngdom of Ireland this turn, for if you go on at your 
present rate, it is second best that you will be after coming 
off, Fm thinking.** And having so spoken, off he darted as 
•wift as a swallow, or a roebuck, or a blast of wind rushing 
down a mountain declivity on a March day, Ironbones in the 
meantime bein? about as much able to keep pace with him as 
he was to scue the firmament ; nor did he check his own 
speed until he had proceeded thirty miles on the course. He 
ucn stopped for a while to eat of the blackberries which grew 
In great abundance on the way, and while he was thus em- 
nloyed, Ironbones came up with him and spoke to him. '* Bo- 
oaim," said he, '* ten mUes behind us I saw one skirt of your 
grey coat, and ten miles farther back again I saw another 
■khrt ; and it U my pM^uasion, and I am clearly of the opi- 
nion, that you ou^ht to return for these two skirts without 
BM»re to do, and pidc them up." 

*' Is it the skirts of this big coat that I have on me you 
mean ?" asked the Bodach, looking down at his legs. 

'* Why, to be sure it is them that I mean," answered Iron- 



** Wen,*' said the Bodach, " I certainly must get my coat 
skirts affain ; and so I wiU run bade for them if you consent 
to stop here eating blackberries until I return." 

" What nonsense you taUc !" cried Ironbones. " I teU you 
I am decidedly resolved not to loiter on the race ; and my 
fixed determination is not to eat any blackberries." 

" Then move on before me," said the Bodach, upon which 
Ironbones puahed onward, while the Bodach retraced his 
steps to the different spots .where the skirts of his coat were 
lyinff, and having found them and tacked them to the body 
oi the ooat, he resumed his route and again overtook Iron- 
bones, whom he thus addressed : *' It is needful and necessary 
that I should acquaint you of one thing, O Ironbones, and 
that is, that you must run at a £uter rate than you have hi- 
therto used, and keep pace with me on the rest of the course, 
or else there is much likelihood and considerable probability 
that the victory wiU go against you, because I will not again 
have to fo back either for mj coat-sldrts or anything else ;" 
and havmg given his companion this warning, he set off once 
more in his usual manner, nor did he stop until he reached 
the side of a hill, within ten mOes of Bineaoar, where he again 
feU a-plucking blackberries, and ate an extraordinary number 
of them. When he could eat no more, his Jaws bem^ tired 
and his stomach stuffed, he took off his great coat, and hand- 
Hng his needle and thrwd, he sewed it into the form of a ca- 



pacious sack, whidi he fiUed with blackberries ; this he slung 
over his shoulders, and then off he scan^ered for Bineadar, 
greatly refreshed, and with the speed of a young budc. 

In tW meantime Finn and his troops were awaiting in great 
doubt and dread the result of the race, though, without kiMmu 
ing who the Bodach was, they had a certain degree of confi- 
dence in him ; and there was a champion of the Fenians on 
the top of the HiU of Howth, who had been sent thither by 
Finn, and had been there from an early hour of the morning 
to see which of the competitors would make his appearance 
first in view. When this man saw the Bodach commg over 
the nearest eminence, with his heavy burden on his back, he 
thoueht that to a certainty it was Ironbones whom he bdidd, 
and fled bade quite terrified to iinn and the troops, telling 
them Ironbones was coming up, carrying the Bodach dead 
over his shoulders. This news at first depressed Finn and 
the troapB ; but Finn by and bye exclaimed, ** I wiU give asuit 
of armour and arms to the man who brings me better news 
than that 1" whereupon one of the heroes went forth, and he 
had not proceeded lar when he espied the Bodadi advaBdng 
towards the outposts of the troops, and knowing him at a 
glance, he flew back to Finn and announced to him the glad 
tidings. 

Finn thereupon went joyfuUy out to meet the Bodadi, who 
speedily came up and threw down his burden, cryinr out 
aloud, '* I have good and famous news for aU of yon ; intit,** 
added he, ** my hunger is gpreat, and my desire Uac food press- 
ing ; and I cannot teU you what has occurred until I have 
eatoi a very large quantity of oatmeal and bladcberries. 
Now, as for the latter, that is, the blackberries, I have got 
them mysdf in this big sack, but the oatmeal I expect to be 
provided for me by you ; and I hope that you wul lose no 
time in getting it, and laying it before me, for I am weak for 
the want of nutriment, and my corporeal powers are besiii. 
ning to be exhausted." Upon hearing this Finn replied ttat 
his request should be at once attended to, and in a little space 
of time, accordingly, there was spread under the Bodadi a 
doth of great lei^;th and breadth, with a vast heap of oat- 
meal in the middle of it, into whidi the Bodach emptied out 
aU the blackberries in Us ba^ ; and having stirred tne entire 
mass about for some time with a long pole, he commenced 
eating and swaUowing with much vigour and determination. 

He had not been long occupied in this way before he de- 
scried Ironbones coming towaords the troops with his hand on 
the hilt of his sword, his eyes flandng like red coals in hb 
head, and ready to commence slaughtoing aU before him be- 
cause he had been vanquished in the contest. Buthewasnoi 
fated to put his designs into execution, for when the Bodadt 
saw what wickedness he had in his mind, he took up a hand- 
ful of the oatmeal and blackberries, and dasldng it towards 
Ironbones with an unerring aim, it struck him so violently on 
the face that it sent his hekd spinnfaig through the air half a 
mile fVom his body, which feu to the p;round and there re- 
mained writhinff in aU the agonies of its recent separation, 
until the Boda<m had condu<tod his meaL TIm Boaach then 
rose up and went in quest of the head, which after a little 
searcmng about he found ; and oastinff it from his hands with 
an unermg aim, he sent it bowling aa>ng the ground aU the 
half mile back again, until coming to the body it stopped and 
fiutened itself on as weU as ever, the only difference being 
that the face was now turned completely round to the badcM 
the neck, while the back of the head was in front. 

The Bodach having aocoiiq>]ished this feat nmch to Ids 
satisfacti<m, now grasped Ironbones firmly by the middle, 
threw him to the ground, tied him hand and foot so that he 
could not stir, and addressed him in these words : ** O Lron- 
bones, justice has overtaken you : the sentence your own vain 
mind had passed on others is about to be pronounced against 
jroursdf ; and aU the Uberty that I fi»d disposed to leave you 
IS the liberty of choonng what kind of death yon think it most 
agreeable to die of. What a sUly notbn you did get mto your 
noddle, surdv, when you fancied that you, sing^handed, ooold 
make yourself master of the crown, sovere^nty, and tributes 
of Ireland, even though there had been nobcMhr to thwart yov 
arrogant designs but myself 1 But take comfort and be ooii- 
soleo, for it shaU never be said of the Plans ot Irdand that 
they took mortal vengeance on a single foe without an j war- 
riors to back him; and if j^on be a person to whom Kfe is a de- 
sirable possession, I am willing to aUow you to live, on condi- 
tion that you will solemnly swear by the sun and moon that 
Su wfll send the chief tributes of Thessaly every year to Fhoi 
io Code here in Irdand.** 
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Whh many wr j faoei did Ironbones at leneth afree to take 
tUt oath ; iroon which the Bodach loosed his shackles and 
gare him liberty to stand up; then haying conducted him 
towards the sea*shore, he made him go into the ship, to which, 
after taming its prow from the shore, he administered a kick 
in the stem, whidi sent it seren miles over the waters at once. 
And such was the manner in which Ironbones executed his 
▼aaipglorioiis pnoject, and in this way it was that he was sent 
off from the shores of Ireland, without yictory , honour, or glory, 
and demrired of the power of ever again boasting himself to 
be the first man on tne earth in battle or combat. 

But on the return of the Bodach to the troops, the sun and 
the wind lighted up one side of his face and his head in such 
a way that Finn aAd the Fians at once recognised him as 
Manaiman Mao Lir, the Tutelary Fairy of Cruachan, who 
bad come to afford them his assistance in their exig^cy. 
They welctuned him accordingly with all the honour that was 
due to him, and feasted him siwiptuously for a year and a day. 
And these are the adrentures of the Bodach an Chot^-Ijachtna. 



THE BARGAIN. 
'* What hare you there, husband ?** said Mrs Courtland to 
ber thrifty and careful spouse, as the latter paused in the 
open door to give some Erections to a couple of porters who 
bad just set something upon the pavement in front of the house. 

•• Jttst wait a moment, and 1*11 tell you. Here, Henry! 
Jobn ! brine it in here,'* and the two porters entered with a 
beantifVil sota, nearly new. 

** Why, that it a beauty, husband ! How kind you are 1" 

** It's seoottd-hand, you perceire ; but it*s hardly soiled — no 
one would know the diifference.*' 

*• It*s just as good as new. What did you give for it ?** 

** That's the best part of it. It is a splendid bargain. It 
didn't cost a cent less than a hundred dollars. Now, what do 
yon thfaik I got it for ?" " Sixty dollars ?** 

•• Guess again." ** Fifty ?" 

•« Guess again." " Forty-five ?" 

" No. Try again." 

** But what did you give for it, dear ?" " Why, only 
twenty dollars I" 

" Well, now, that is a bargain." 

** Ain't it, though ? It takes me to get tfain^ dieap," con- 
tbmed the prudent Mr Courtland, chuckling with delight. 

•* Why, how in the world did it go off so low ?" " I managed 
that, n ain*t every one that understands how to do these 



Sut how did you manage it, dear ? I should like to know." 
** Why, you see, there were a great many other things there, 
and among the rest some dirty carpets. Before tl^ sale I 
pvBed over these carpets and threw them upon the sofa ; a 
good deal of dust fell from them, and made the sofa look fifty 
per cent, worse than it really was. When the sale commenced, 
there happened to be but few persons there, and I asked the 
anddoneer to sell the sofa first, as I wanted to eo, and would 
bid for it if it were sold then. Few persons bid f^ly at the 
opening of a sale. 

* What's bid for this splendid sofa ?' he b^^. 

* I'll give you fifteen obllars for it,' said I ; ' it s not worth 
more thm that, for it's dreadfully abused.' 

' Fifteen dollars 1 fifteen dollars ! only fifteen dollars for 
this beantifU sofa!' he went on ; and a man next to me bid 
serenteen dollars. I let the auctioneer cry the last bid for a 
fiBfw n^rates, unUl I saw he was likely to knock it down. 

* Twenty dollars I' said I, * and that's as much as 111 go 
ibrH.' 

The other bidder was deceived by this as to the real value 
of the sofa, for it did look dreadfully disfigured by the dust 
and Art, and consequently the sofa was knocked off to me." 

** That was admirably done, indeed !*' said Mrs Courtland, 
with a bland smile of satisfaction at having obtabed the ele- 
gant piece of furniture at so cheap a rate. " And it's so near 
a flsatch, too, for the sofa in our trout parlour." 

This scene occurred at the residence of a merchant in this 
citTv who was banning to count his fifty thousands. Let us 
looK at tiie other side of the picture. 

On the day previous to this sale, a widow lady with one 
daughter, a beautiful and interesting girl about seventeen, 
were seated on a sofa in a neatly funushed parlour in Hud- 
son-street. The mother held in her hand a small piece of 
paper, on which ber eyet wore intently fixed ; but it could 



readily be perceived that she saw not the characters that were 
written upon it. 

**■ What is to be done, ma ?" at length asked the daughter. 

'* Indeed, my child, I cannot tell. The bill is fifty dollars, 
and has been due, you know, for several days. I haven't got 
five dollars, and your bill for teaching the Miss I«eonards cannot 
be presented for two weeks, and Uien it will not amount to 
this sum." 

" Can't we sell something more, ma ?" suggested the 
daughter. 

'* We have sold all our plate and jewellery, and now Fm 
sure I don't know what we can ^spose of, unless it be some- 
thingthat we really want." 

"What do you say to selling the sofa, ma?" 

" Well, I don't know, Florence. It don't seem right to 
part with it. But perhaps we can do without it." 

" It will readily bring fifty dollar:;, I suppose." 

•• Certainly. It is of the best wood and workmanship, and 
cost one hundred and forty dollars. Your father bougnt it a 
short time before he died, and that is less than two years past 
you know." 

" I should think it would bring nearly a hundred dollars," 
said Florence, who knew nothing of auction sacrifices ; ** and 
that would give us enough, besides payino^ the quarter's rent, 
to keep us comfortably until some of my bills come due." 

That afternoon the sofa was sent, and on the next afternoon 
Florence went to the auctioneer's to receive the money for it. 

" Have you sold that sofa yet. sir ?" asked the timid girl, 
ip a low, hesitating; voice. 

'* What sofa, miss ?" asked the clerk, looking steadily in 
her face with a bold stare. 

" The sofa sent by Mrs , sir." 

" When was it to have been sold ?" 

" Yesterday, sir." 

** Oh, we haven't got the bill made out yet. You can caQ 
the day after to-morrow, and we'll settle it for you." 

*' Can*t you settle it to-day, sir ? We want the money par- 
ticularly." 

Without replying to the timid girl's request, the clerk com- 
menced throwing over the leaves of a large account-book, and 
in a few minutes had taken off the bill of the sofa." 

" Here it is — eighteen dollars and sixty cents. See if it's 
right, and then sig^ this receipt." 

*' Ain't you mistaken, sir ? It was a beautiful sofa, and 
cost one hundred and forty dollars." 

*' That's all it brought, miss, I assure you. Furniture sells 
very badly now." 

Florence rolled up the bills that were given her, and re- 
turned home with a heavy heart. 

'* It only broueht eighteen dollars and sixty cents, ma," she 
said, throwing the notes into her mother's lap, and bursting 
into tears. 

*' Heaven only knows, then, what we shall do," said the 
widow, clasping her hands together, and looking upwards. 

There are always two parties in the case of bargains — ^thc. 
gainer and the loser ; and while the one is delighted with 
tiie advantage he has obtained, he thinks nothing of the neces- 
sities which have forced the other party to accept the highest 
offer. But few buyers of bargains think or care about taking 
this view of the subject — From the New York Mirror. 



SONNET— THE DEPARTURE OF LOVE. 

spirit of wordlets Love, that in the lone 
Bowen of the Poet'* museftU soul doct weave 
TiMues of thougl][t, hued like the aides of eve. 

Ere the last glories of the sun have shone. 

How toon— atanoft before our hearts have known 

The change— above the ruins of thy throne— 
Whose vanished boauty we would fUn retrieve 
With all Earth's thrones beside— we stand and grieve ! 

We weep not, fbr the world's chiU breath hath bound 
In chains of Icrtlie fbuntains of our tears. 
But ever-nieuming Memory tlienceforth rears 

Her altars upbn desecrated ground. 

And always, with a low despairftil sound, 
Tolls the disastrous bell of all our years ! 
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THE MANUFACTURE OF CLOTH. 
In the present Uuuted aod daily dedinin^ condition of the 
woollen mannfactare in Ireland, so few individuals in the 
oountry oan be acquainted with the mode of preparing the 
dothing of the sheep, and altering its form so as to make it 
■vitable and fit for the clothing orman, that we deem a short 
accoont of the varions processes through which it passes may 
be acceptable to many of onr readers. 

When the sheep-shearer has taken off the fleece, he ties it 
up in a peculiar knot, which is not opened again until the 
wool-sort«T takes it in hands. It is his business to open it, 
and having spread the fleece upon a table, and cast his eye 
over it, he separates it into the number of sorts required, 
the wool being of different degrees of fineness upon different 
parts of the animaJ. The coarse qualities of fleeces, from 
which low descripUons of cloths, kerseys, blankets, and firiezes 
are made, are seldom divided into more than three sorts, the 
finer into four or five, and the finest Saxony into seven, 
eight, and sometimes nine. With the latt-er we have little to 
do in this country, there being but one factory (that of Messrs 
Willans) where tt is worked ; and we shall therefore merely 
follow the progress of a piece of ordinary coarse cloth, there 
being but little difforence between it and the finest in the 
general detail : indeed very little at all, except in the addi- 
tional care and expense. 

The sorted wool having been carefully examined by women, 
and freed from straws and motes, is taken to the scouring de- 
partment attached to the dye-house, where it is immersed in a 
not ley with soap^ and well scoured, after which it is washed 
in clean water and left to drain. 

It is then coloured, and either allowed to drain, or the 
colouring matter is wrung out, and it is again washed in 
water until the water runs from it unsullied. The apparatus 
in which it undergoes this process is called ** the washing-box :*' 
one side and the oottom being of metal perforated wiui innn- 
merable small holes, the water has free ingress and egress, 
whilst the wool is securely retuned. Having been thoroughly 
cleansed, it is taken to the drying-loft, if the weather be fine, or 
to the stove if it be unfavourable, and there perfectly dried. 
From thence it is carried to the factory, and placed in the first 
machine called ** the willow," or more generailv " the devil" — 
a machine formed of five or six cylinders or different sixes, 
armed with steel spikes three or four inches long : the motion 
of the cylinders being contrary, the spikes pass between each 
other, tearing the wool open if it should have clotted or g^t 
into lumps. Cheviot and Scotch wools, and wools damaged 
by shipwreck, must be willowed before they can be even 
Bcourea, in consequence of their being always matted. 

The willow, and all the machines which shall be subse- 
quently mentioned in this paper, are driven by the water- 
wheel or steam-engine — in this country almost uniformlv by 
the former. Having been thoroughly opened by the willow, 
the wool is spread upon a floor and oiied, about a quart of 
fine olive oil oeing the proportion to every stone weight of 
wool. The effect of the oil is to cause the fibres of the wool 
to separate more easily upon the carding-machines, and pre- 
vent the too rapid wearing of the cards. 

The next machine that takes up the work is called ** the 
teaser :" it has a greater number of cylinders than the willow, 
with shorter teeth, about an inch in length, and hooked, and 
some of the cylinders have coarse wire cards. Having passed 
twice or thrice through the teazer, the wool is transferred to 
that part of the mil] called, by way of pre-eminence, ** the 
machine-room," where the great scribbling machines, or, as 
they are styled, " scribblers," are placed. These machines 
have a great number of cylinders of different sizes covered 
with wire cards of various degrees of fineness, so arranged 
that they take the wool from one another, separating the 
fibres, and transferring it until it has passed quite over every 
cylinder, and is carded out at the fartner end of the machine 
(sixteen or eighteen feet from where it was put in) in a thin 
flake like gauze. Having been run through two or three 
scribblers of various fineness, it is passed to the carding ma- 
chine, or " carder," which resembles the " scribbler," out is 
smaller, and instead of the wool falling out at the end in a 
flake, it is caught by a fluted cylinder or wood, which, revolv- 
ing in a semi-cylindrical box, divides and converts it into sepa- 
rate soft rolls, about the thickness of ordinary sash rope ; and 
these are thrown out upon a sheet of canvass stretched hori- 
zontally upon rollers, which firom its slowly moving, so as to pre- 
vent one roll from falling upon another, is called " the creeper." 



The rolls are taken to " the billy," a sort of preliminary spin- 
ning-machine, sometimes worked by the water-wheel, but (as 
yet, especially in Ireland) more generally by a man called a 
** slubber," who is enabled by it to form from fifty to one 
hiyidred threads at a time, diildren being employed to stick 
the ends of the rolls together, which is done by lapping a small 
portion of the tip of one on the other which lies on the " billy- 
sheet," and then giving them a slight rub. Tbe soft thick 
thread which the slubW forms is made up in conical rolls or 
" cops," and is taken to the spinning-machine, " the mule," 
which has now quite superseded the spinning-jenny, which in 
its day superseded the spiiminff-wheel. The wheel could 
spin only one thread at a time : the jenny was first made to 
spin thirty, then forty, then fifty, sixty, seventy, and eighty 
tnreads at once, by a man*s hand. By the ** mule," woncea 
by water, a man can now spin from five hundred to one thou- 
sand threads of wooUen yam, and of cotton two or three 
thousand, at once. 

The thread for the warp is taken from the mule to the 
" warping-mill," where it is prepared according to the num- 
ber of threads for the breadth of the cloth, the length 
arranged, and being tied up in a peculiar kind of ball, it is called 
a " warp," and is taken to the sizing shop, where it is dipped in 
melted size; and having been opened, perfectly saturated, 
and wrung out gently, it b carried to tbe field, or stove, to be 
dried. The weaver then fixes it in the loom, and procures 
the " weft" thread, which is spun differently from tne warp, 
and is wound upon wooden bobbins ; having wetted these m 
water, he fixes one in his shuttle, and the threads of the wsrp 
being lifted alternately, and the shuttle shot between them, the 
beam of the loom strikes each thread home, and in due time the 
piece is woven. A good weaver with a sound warp can weave 
m a hand-loom from six to nine yards of cloth in a day, but 
with the new power-loom he oan weave twenty. 

The cloth when taken out of the loom is examined by the 
overseer, and having been passed and dried, is taken to the 
'* scouring-macliine," where it is submitted to the action of a 
strong ley, with fullers'-earth, Ac, and worked by the toll- 
ers of the machine until both the oil and size have been ex- 
tracted ; it is then washed clean with water, taken out, and 
dried. It is next transferred to the tuck-mill, where it is 
spread out, a large quantity of melted soap poured upon it, and 
being rolled up in a peculiar manner, it is placed in '*the 
stock," where two huge hammers made of oak, weighing from 
two to three cwt. eadi, called ** stock-feet," being raised by 
a wheel and then let go, fall upon it alternately, until the 
soap has been forced through every part of it, and the cloth 
has narrowed, or, to speak techmcally, '* milled in," a half 

Jrard or three quarters, and shortened a fourth or fifth of its 
en^, when it is pronounced to be " milled." It is then 
agam placed in the ** washing-machine," washed clean, and 
transferred to the ** ^g-milL' The ** gig" is a machine hav- 
ing a large cylinder m which teasles, a vegetable production 
somewhat resembling thistle tops or burs, are set, and the wet 
cloth being draggea by a set of rollers against the hooked 
spikes of the teasles, whilst the cylinder in which they are set 
goes rapidly round in a contrary direction, a portion of the 
short fibres of the wool have one of their ends disengaged 
and exhibited upon the surface of the cloth, forming what is 
called the pile or face : this process is called ** raiding." When 
the piece has been sufiiciently raised, it is taken to the " ten- 
ter field," and stretched on frames called "tenters," by 
means of hooks, to the proper length and breadth, and it re- 
midns thus until thoroughly drie^ when it is carried to the 
** shearing loft," where immense shears or machines c^alled 
"knives" are passed over the surface, cutting all the wool on 
the face to an equal length. One of the improved knives can 
do as much work as twenty hand-shearers did formerly. Hav- 
ing received what is technically called a " cut" or two, it is 
returned to the gig mill to be " struck," that is, " raised," or 
submitted to the action of the gig in a dry state, and it then 
goes back again to the shear lof^ and receives three or. four 
more cuts on the face. It is then passed to the " burlers," 
women who pick out all motes that nave accidentally clun^ to 
or become embodied in the cloth, with steel pincers havmg 
very sharp points called " burling irons." 

If it is to be finished by being napped, that is, to have the 
surface covered with little knots, as petershams and women*s 
cloaking, it is taken to tbe " napping engines," where it is 
submitted to the action of a board curiously covered with sand, 
so firmly attached as not to wear off for a considerable time ; 
this is wedged down upon the doth, and then set in motion. 
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detcribing small circles -whilst the cloth Is forcibly drawn from 
nodur it by a strong roller, and thus the whole surface is co- 
▼9red over with little knots ; havinQr been passed through the 
napping epgine three or four times, it is returned to the shear 
lofi to get one or two cuts on the back, thence again to the 
napping engine, where it receives a final run or two, and is 
passed to the wareroom to be measured and made up. 

But if it is to be finished as a cloth, instead of the napping- 
eagine it is sent to the steam-brushing mill, where it is passed 
ae ainst a revolving C)rlinder covered with brushes and teasles 
aUemately, and working within a case, into which a stream 
of steam rushes constancy ; thence it passes to another ma< 
chine nearly similar, but having brushes only. Having under- 
gone this process for several hours, it is dried, taken ac^ain to 
th^ shear loft and properly cut, then carefully ** burlea'* and 
brushed, again to the " knife,** where it is " backed,** that is, 
cut or shorn on the back, and then brushed again, preparatory 
to being placed in the press, in which it is arranged in neat 
folds, with thin pasteooard called " presspaper** between the 
folds, and hot metal plates at intervals. The press is then 
screwed down, and arter a proper lapse of time the cloth is 
taken out, the folds altered in order that every part may be 
properly pressed, and again screwed down. It then goes to 
the orush-mill for the last time, from whence the measurer at 
length gets it to make up. 

Fine cloth sometimes undergoes another process called 
" singeing," in which it is passed over hot c^lmders ; but as 
onr object is merely to give a general idea of the complicated 
processes of the manufacture to our readers, and not to make 
them at once masters of the business, we do not think it ne- 
cessary to 1^0 into very minute detail. The entire length of 
time occupied may be estimated at from one to nearly two 
months. 

The machinery in the woollen factories of Ireland is cer- 
tainly inferior to that of our English neighbours, and the de- 
cline of the trade renders improvement difficult, if not alto- 
gether hopeless. Power-looms for the weaving of woollen 
cloth, so generally at work at the other side of the Channel, 
have been only this year introduced for the first time to this 
country by Mr Moore, proprietor of the Milltown factory near 
Dublin; and that Irisn mechanists are not inferior to any 
others, is evidenced by the fact that the power-looms erected 
at Milltown are vastly superior to those imported, and which 
were on the most improved construction. Whetiier the ex- 
periment will have any effect in reviving this sinking business, 
remains to be seen ; but it is much to be feared that as a great 
branch of trade it has deserted our shores alto^^ether ; certain 
it is, that the epreat factory at Celbridge (within ten miles of 
Dublin), whicn was dismantled about five years since, em- 
ployed so lately as the year 1829 more looms than are now 
(1840) at work in the whole county of Dublin, probably in 
the entire province of Leinster, and yet the introduction of 
machinery could be effected much more easily in Ireland than 
almost any where else, in consequence of the absence of a ma- 
nufacturing population, whose interests mis^ht be so compro- 
mised as to make them adverse to such change, and water 
power, so much cheaper than steam, is both abundant and un- 
employed, N. 



ENIGMA, 

BT P. H'TBAOUB, ESQ. 

Who or what am I, that, dwellixig amongst the most humble, 
can associate with the highest ? 1 am low in the scale of rank, 
but at the bead of my race, and the most ancient of mv tribe ; 
the oftpring and representative of want, and despised by 
BRiltiluaes, yet of regal descent. I have the likeness of woman 
and man, but I am neither man nor woman. I have neither 
fkther nor mother, and I am childless. I have the appearance 
of a potentate, yet I am not a potentate, but the oompauioa 
of the lowly, and their most frequent visitor and guest. It 
is my destiny to live equally in palaces and farm-houses, 
jaUt and bovds. I am a traveller, though one who is always 
dtl^0d to Journey blindfold, and sometimes bound in oords 
witli vulgar companions, and strictly guarded. 

Ko oreature undergoes greater vicissitudes. I am the 
attendant of most that walk, sail, and ride. I am attached 
to the pedestrian, yet generally kept in confinement; or 
wbMi at times liberated, exposed to the rudest scoffs and 
sports of the vulgar, who toss me up in the air, pelt me with 
•ticks and stones, tumble me on the earth, and stamp on me; 



and if I am raised agab,it is either to endure a repetition of 
insult, or administer to the cupidity of vagabonds. 

Though I never push myself forward, 1 have a f^eo of brass, 
and yet ^y eves can never look you straight in the face. I 
am fickle and changeable as the wind, yet I am a friend in 
adversity, and never desert those who do not first discard me. 
I may be the first to leave you ; but in the hour of your utmost 
necessity you will acknowledge with a sigh that I have b^n 
the last to de$ert my post, 

I am frequently trusted, though I often betray. How many 
petitions may have been offered up to heaven for my comings 
no man living can tell, and yet I appear every where. 

I have been in the earth, I have been in the sea, I have been 
in the air, I have been in the fire, and can endure unhurt, and 
with fortitude, greater extremities of beat and cold than any 
mortal. All the blows in the face I have ever recuved hart 
never made me move a musde. I have been crushed, but am 
sound and whole; and notwithstanding Uie contempt with 
which I have been treated (thanks to the present feelings of 

the a^), am more and more respected every day sought 

after mdeed with eagerness, though seldom lonff retained.^ 
I am the bdoved of schoolboys, but as quickly ducarded by 
them. I attend churches and chapels, fairs and markets; 
yet though a fHend and supporter of the Bible and many 
pious institutions, I am a heathen in religion, nor can I par- 
take of any thing which I buy. Though my letters may bo 
read by every m>dy, I can neither rcMl nor write. I am a 
proud stickler indeed in the sdiool of aristocracy, for I never 
move out of my own circle ; and with my associates, both 
male and fnnale, am often nearly squeezea to death, accord* 
ms to the highest forms of fashionable usage. 

1 have given birth to hundreds of thousands, and with me 
fortunes invariably expire. My existence may continue for a 
thousand years, nay, to the very end of time, and yet may be 
cut short in a moment. But if you destroy me, which it is 
certainly in your power to do, know that innumerable myriads 
are at my back, and always ready to replace me. 

Though committing no offence, I am liable to transporta- 
tion without even a trial, but I am always well receivea after 
my return from exile. A master of all languages, but speak- 
ine none, I find my way in foreign countries without di0U 
culty, for, though speechless, I am eloquent enough in my own 
way. From my features and head-dress you mij^t suppose 
that I belonged to some Indian tribe, but I am Britisn and 
Irish all over, and flourish best upon my own soil. I am an 
ever-welcome friend to the forlorn, but am myself very poor. 
I have a mint of money at my back, but am not wortn three 
half-pence. At the moment you are reading this, you will 
indeed be wretched if you cannot command my services. 

And now, having by the unwearied diligence, talent, and 
influence of Mr Rowland Hill, beeu enabled to give myi*^ up 
for the support and encouragement of the Ibish Penny 
JotniHAL, I hereby particularly ei\|oin it upon all my bre- 
thren more and more to patronise that excellent work. 

Irish Braybrt. — The following instance of Irish bravery, 
recorded in Falkner's Journal, March 18, 1700, is too remark- 
able to be buried in obHrion :— " On Saturday last, arrived at 
Youghal the ship Oood Intent^ belonging to Waterford, but 
last from Bilboa : she was taken the Tuesday before by a 
French privateer off U^ant, and had on board ten or twelve 
hands, her lading brandy and iron. The French took away 
the master (Bongar), and all the men, except five and a boy. 
On Friday last, wnr of them (the fifth not consenting) 
formed a plan to surprise the nine Frenchmen who were navi- 
gating the vessel to France, and succeeded therein. Four of 
the Frenchmen were under deck, three aloft, one at the helm, 
and the other man near him : three of the Irishmen were 
under deck, one at the helm, and the fifth hidinr. One 
Brien by surprise tripped up the heels of the Frencmman at 
the helm, seized his pistol, and discharged it at the other, at 
the same instant makine a signal for his three comrades 
below to follow his example: they assailed the Frenchmen, and 
by getting at their broadswords soon compelled them to be 
quiet; and immediately getting above, snut the hatches. 
After a desperate cut whidb one of the Frenchmen received 
on the arm in defending his head, and another a bruise hj 
throwing the pistol at his head after it was discharged (for ho 
missed mm), those above likewise called out for quarter, and 
yielded up the quarterdeck to the intrepid Mr Brien. Not 
one of these fellows could read or write ; of oonseqnence they 
knew not how to narifate the ship, but Brien said that at 
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fikcilitates its progress over the bark, and amongst )ts chinks ; 
ha eiU-covers are armed with' nomerods spines, hr which, 
used as hands, it appears to suspend itself; tnming its tafl to 
the left, and standing as it were on the little spines of its anal 
fin, it endeavours to push itself upwftrds by the expansloa of 
its body, closing at the same time its giu-oorers, that they 
may not prerent its progress ; then expanding them again, ft 
reaches a higher point : thus, and hj bending the apinT vaTS 
of its dorsal fins to the right and left, and fixing them In the 
bark, it continues its journey upwards. The dorsal and anal 
fins can be folded up and received into a cavity of the body. 

How exactly does this structure fit it for this extraordinary 
instinct 1 These fins assist it in certain parts of its progress, 
and when not employed, can be packed up so as not to hin- 
der its progress. Tlie lobes of its gill-covers are so divided 
and armed as to be employed together, or separately as hands, 
for the suspension of tne animu, till, bv fixing its dorsal and 
anal fins, it prepares itself to take another step : all showing 
the Supreme Intelligence . and Almighty hand that planned 
and fabricated its structure, causing so many organs, each in 
its ovm way, to assist in promoting a common purpose. The 
Fan palm in which this animal was taken by iDaldorf, grew 
near the pool inhabited by these fishes. He maket no men- 
tion, however, of their object in these terrestrial exonraions ; 
but Dr Virey observes that it is for the sake of small Cms* 
taceans on which they feed — Eirhyk Bridgewater TV^tftse. 



he knew his cour«e was north in general, being near Ushant, 
he steered at a venture, and the first land he made was near 
Yonghal, where he happily arrived and landed his prisoners, 
who are now in Youghal gaol." 



MIGRATION OF FISHES. 
AMOMO0T>the inigratiens of fishes, I must not neglect those 
that take place in consequence of the water in the ponds or 
pools that they inhabit being dried up : some of these are very 
extraordinary, and prove that when the Creator gave being 
to these aninials, he foresaw the circumstances in which they 
would be placed, and mercifully provided them vdth means of 
esoape from dangers to whidi they were necessarily exposed. 
In very dry summers, the fishes that inhalnt the above situ- 
ations are reduced often to the last .extremities, and endea- 
vour to relieve themselvea by plunging, first their heads, and 
afterwairds their whole bodies, in the mud to a considerable 
depth ; and so, though many in such seasons perish, some are 
preserved till a rainy one again eiuppUes them with the element 
so indispensable to weir life. Oi|,rp, it is known, may be kept 
and fed « very long time in nets in a damp cellar, a faculty 
which fits them for retaining their vitality when they bury 
tbenselves.at such a d^^ as to shelter them from the heat. 

But others, when reiuoed to this extremity, desert their 
native pool, and travel in search of another that is better sup- 
pUed with .water. Thb has long been known of eels, which 
wind, by nigbt, through the grass in search of water, when 
so circvnmstaniBed. Dr Hancock, in the Zoological Journal, 
eives an aocouht of a species of fish called by the Indians the 
flat-head Hassar, and belonging to a genus of the family of 
the SlluridaBS,"i(rhich is instructMl by its Creator, when the 
pools in which they commonly reside in very dry seasons lose 
their water, .to .take the resolution of marching by land, in 
search of others in whidi the water is not evaporated. These 
fi«h grow .to .about the leng^ of a foot, and travel in large 
droves vrith this view ; they move by night, and their motion 
is^said to bo like that of the two-footed fixard. A strong ser- 
rated, arm constitutes the first ray of its pectoral fin. Using 
this as a kih4 of foot, it should seem theypush themselves for- 
wards b^ means of th^ elastic tail, moving nearly as fast as 
a man will leisurdly walk. The strong plates ^hich envelope 
their hodj probably facilitate their progress in 'the same man- 
ner as those under the' body of serpents, which in some degree 
perform the office of feet. It is affirmed by the Indians that 
they are furnished with an internal supplv of water sufficient 
for their journey, which seems confirmed by the oircumstfnoe 
that their bodies when taken out of the water, even if wiped 
drv with a cloth, become instantly moist again. Mr Camp- 
bell, a fHend of Dr Hancock's, resident in Essequibo, once 
fell in with a drove of these animals, which were so numerous 
that the Indians filled several baskets with them. 

Another migrating fish was found bv thousands in the ponds 
and all the fresh waters of Carolina, by Bosc ; and as these 
pools are sul^ct to be dry in summer, the Creator has fur- 
nished this fish, as well as one of the flying ones, by means of 
a memhrajie which closes its mouth, with Uie faculty of Uving 
out of water, and of travelling by leaps to disooVier other 
pools. Bosc often amused himself with th^ motions when he 
bad placed them on the ground, and he found that they always 
direct, themsolves towards the nearest water, which they could 
not possibly see, and which they must have discovered by some 
internal index ; during their nugrations they furnish food to 
numerous birds and reptiles. They belong to a genus of ab- 
dominal fishes, and are called swampines. It is evident from 
this statement that these fishes are both fitted by their Cre- 
ator not only to exist, but also move along out of th^ water, 
and are directed by the instinct implanted by Him to seek the 
nearest pool that contains that element ; thus furnishing a 
strong proof of what are called compensating contrivances ; 
neither of these fishes have legs, yet Uie one can walk and the 
other leap without them, by other, means with which the Su- 
preme Int«|llieenoe has endowed it. I may here observe that 
the serrated bone, or first ray of the pectoral fin, by the as- 
s^tanc^ of which the flat- head appears to move, is found in 
o|her Siluridans, which leads to a conjecture that these may 
•ometimet also movf upon land. 

Another fish found by Daldorf in Tranquebar, not only 
creeps, upon the shore, but even climbs the Fan palm in pur- 
suit of certain Crustaceans whigh forqi its food. The struc- 
ture of this fish peouliarlv fits it for the exeroiae of this re- 
markable instinct Its body is lubricated with slime, which 



"THY KINGDOM COME," 

HY MAnT ANNB BROWNE. 

Thy kingdom come ! but where thall it b^ t • ' 
In ihe swefet, wild groves of Anby, ' - ' ^ • • . 
. . Wha^ the dtroa flowers uid tjM date-tree grow. 
Where die fair and thoi^nlets ro^' blow/ ' 
Where the sunlight fiOls in rMiant strnaia, 
And the moon on forests of palm-trees beasM? '^ 
Fair are its roses and duitcring vine. 
And its kingddm is bright !-^t It Isnot thine ! 

Thy kingdom come ! shall ft be In the land 

Where the wrecks of the mighty andvaliant stand ; 

Where the temples, once by the heathen trod, 

Resoimd to the holy name of Ood ; 

"Where the fkllen pillars and sculptured stone 

Are *midst. sweet wreaths of wild flowers Uirowa f* 

It hath a sad grace, that land so fiiir, 

But thy kingdom— thy kingdom is not there t 

Thy kingdom come ! oh,. wilt thou reign 

Within some grand and mighty fiuie ? 

By the work of our hands we will raise the pile. 

We will strew with flowers the vaulted aisle. 

We will toss the silver censers around. 

And a thousand voices of sweetest sound 

Shall breathe at once ; but it may not be — 

Such a kingdom accepted is not by Thee ! 

Thy kingdom come ! in our cottage homes 
We will give thee our hearts, by o«r kindred's tombs» 
By the rippling streams, in the ancient woods, 
Alike in clouds and in solitudes : 
When the sun in his glory is beaming on high, 
Wlien the moon and stars are lighting tlie slcy. 
Our souls shall be breathed in praise and prayer. 
So Thou wUt make thy kingdom there I 
-From the Knickerbocker. 



LoTE OF Chiij>rex Tell me not of the trim; preoiaely 

arranged homes where there are no childr0n~>*' whar^" aa 
the food German has it, " the ily-traps always.hanif stniglit 
on the vrall :" tell me not of the never-distinrbed mght8 and 
days — of the tranquil, un-anxious hearts, where dii&en aro 
not ! I care not for these things. God sends ofaildron Ibr 
another purpose than merely to keep up the raoe— to etklatM 
our hearts, to make us unselfish, and (ufi of khkdly syn^Mithlas 
and affections ; to give our souls higher aims, and to oafl att 
all our faculties to extended enterprise and exertioa ; to brJig, 
round our firesides bright faces and hi^y smiles, and lo!rl2 
tender hearts. My soul blesses the Great Father erery SSI 
that he has gladdened the earth with little diildreiL ^^ 

' ' ' •] 
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WOODLANDS, COUNTY OP DUBLIN 



WooPLAKDf , the teat of one of our good resident landlords, 
Colonel White, considered in connection with its beautiful de- 
mesne, majr Justly rank as the finest aristocratic residence in 
Uie immediate Tidnity of our metropolis. As an architec- 
tural composition, indeed, the house, or castle, as it is called, 
win not bear a comparison, either for its classical correctness 
of details, or its eeneral picturesqueness of outline, with the 
Cftstle of Clontarf— the architectural gem of our vicinity ; but 
its projportions are on a p^ander scale, and its general effect 
mocordingly more imposmg, while its demesne scenery, in its 
natural beanties, the richness of its plantations, and other ar- 
tificial improTements^ is without a riyal in our metropolitan 
ooiinty, and inde^ is characterised by some features of such 
«zquiaite beauty as fre very rarely found in park scenery any 
wliire, and which are nowhere to be surpassed. Well might 
tlie Prmce PUckler Muskau, who despite of his strange name 
baa undonbtedly a true taste for the beautiful and picturesque, 
dascribe the entrance to this demesne as '* indeed the most 
ddightftil in its kind that can be imagined." " Scenery," he 
coiiBnnes, ** by nature most beautiful, is improved by art to 
tba highest dnrree of its capabilitjr, and, without destroying 
iti frea and wud character, a variety and richness of vege- 
t^tioa is produced which enchants the eye. Gay shrubs and 
wild flowers, the softest turf and giant trees, festooned with 
Tawfa£ plants, fill the narrow glen through which the path 
aitiak, by the side of the olear oandng brook, which, falling 
li Bttle cataracts, flows on, sometimes hidden in the thicket 
aonatiaiBt resting Iflce liquid silver in an emerald cup, or 
ruMUng viuUr of trbanging archei of rock, which nature seein« 



to have hung there as triunmhal gates for the benefioent Nakd 
of the valley to pass througn." 

This description may appear somewhat enthusiastic, but we 
can truly state as our own opinion, formed on a recent visit 
to Wooolands, that it is by no means overdrawn, but, on the 
contrary, that it would be equally difficult, H not impossible, 
either for the pencil or the pen to convey an adequate idea of 
the peculiar beauties of this little tract of fairy land. 

Singularly beautiful, however, as this sylvan glen unques- 
tionably is, it is only one of the many features for which 
Woodlands is pre-eminently distinguished. Its finely undu- 
lating surface— its sheets of water, though artificially formed 
— its noble forest timber--but above all, its woodland walks, 
commanding vistas of the exquisite valley of the liffey, witk 
the more remote scenery bounded by the Dublin and Wicklow 
mountains — all are equally striking, and present a combina- 
tion of varied and impressive features but rarely found within 
the bounds of even a princely demesne. 

Though Woodlands derives very maav o^ its attraotiona 
from modem improvements, ita <^ef artmoial features are of 
no recent creation, and are sneh as it would require a e«it«ry 
or two to bring to their present perfection. Woodlands la 
emphatically an old place, and is said to have been granted 
by King John to Sbr Qeoflfry Lutterel, an Anglo-fiorman 
knight who accompanied him into Ireland, and in po i ee i si o n 
of whose dosoendanta it remained, and was thafar if ri dsne e 
from the close of the fifteenth till the oommeneeaent of the 
present century, when it was sold to Mr Lukf White by tba 
iMtEwlofCarbaBipt^ik Up to tliiv period h wat koima b| 
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the iAme7)f Tiiitterelstown, a name which, for various rea- 
sons, the family into whose possession it has passed have 

jgjsgliy.cfaaTi^ftd. - 

" The principal parts of the mansion were rebuilt about fifty 
yeats b«ck, .quV a portion of the origmal castle still remains, 
and an apartment in it bears the name of King John's cham- 
4)er. It niCsafgO' received additional extension from its pre- 
sent proprietor, who is now making further additions to the 
structure. 

Woodlands is situated on the north bank of the Liffey, 
about five miles from Dublin. > P. 



PEGGY THE PISHOGUE. 
" Asfi> DOW4 MicScey Brendan, it'^ not but I have a grate 
re^rurd t^r you, for troth you're a dacitit boy, and a dacint 
father and mother's ehUd ; but 3*oq ftce, nvlck, the short and 
tht> long of it b, that you needn't be looking after my little 
girl any mere/* 

Sach waa the conchiaion of a loi^ and inter e?^ ting harangue 
pronmin(>«d by old Brian Moran of Lagh-buoyt for the purpose 
of por&uadlng hi^ daughter's sweetheart to waWe his preten- 
sions—apiece of diplomacy nevefveiry easy t& ctfoct, but doubly 
di Hi cult when ibe couple ao unccremonioualy separated have 
laboured under the tlelusion that Ihey w^^re bom for each 
olh0|p| as wiiS the case in the alTjiir of which otir story tells ; 
Hid certainly^ wluitov^r Mr Michael Breunan'.s other merits 
may hav(^ been, he wa; very far from exhibiting himself as a 
pfLtt«m of patvefice on the oecation^ 

*^ Why, thin, BriFin MoranT* ho outrageoii!=ly exclaimed, 
** in the tianjo of all ihaf b mtt of the wiiv, 11 ill yon giv« me 
on^ rcaston, goodi bad, or indi^eront, and \*\\ b(? satisfied ?" 

'* Qph, you uiifofttinat(?gosioon, danH be afrj^tr axing me/' 
respomlod' Brian dokfuUy. 

*♦ Ah, thin, why wodTdnH I ?" replied th^ rejected lover. 
'* .^jrCTi't wc playing together since iho cauld walk — wasn't 
k]i0 tb(2 Itght of my «yiA and the paUe of n>v heart these six 
long y ears ^ and when did one of ye ever either say or sign 
that 1 " ' ■ r- ^yiye over until this bl'.s^ed minute? — tell me 
that." 

" WQldy E^isli 1" groaned the closely uiterrogated i)arent; 
'* 'tis true «no«gfa for you. Botheration to Peggy, I wish she 
tonld you herself. I knew how it 'ud be; an sure small 
blame to you ; an* it'll kill Meny out an' out." 

** Is it that I amn't rich enough ?" he asked impetuously: 

" No, avich machree, it isn't ; but, sure, can't you wait an* 
ax Peg^y." 

** Is It because there's any thing against me ?" continued 
he, without heeding this reference to the mother of his fair 
one — " Is it because there's any thing against me, I say, now 
or evermore, in the shape of warrant, or summons, or bad 
word, or any thing of the kind ?" 

i " Clch,jferr«rr,,/^freor/^ answered poor Brian, "but can't 
you ax Peggy !" and he clasped his nands again and acain 
with bitterness, for the young man's interest had been, from 
long and constant habit, so interwoven in his mind with those 
of his darling Meny, that he was utterly unable to check the 
burst of agony which the question had excited. The old man's 
evident gnef and evasion of the question were not lost upon his 
companion. 

" I'm belied-^I know I «m— I have it all now," shouted he, 
utterly losine all command of himself. " Come, Brian Moran, 
this is no cimd's play — tell me at once vHio dared to spake one 
"^ord against me, an* if I don't drive the lie down his throat, 
be it man, woman, or child, I'm willing to lose her and every 
tking else I care for !" 

"No, thew," answered Brian, "the never a one said a 
ww»d againBt you— you netrer left it in their power, avich ; 
afn' thars what's breaking my heart. Mill! a murther, it's all 
Peggy's own doings." 

• "WkatK' iie replied—" rn be bound Peggy had a bad 
^rame about the match. A.n*ah, out with it, an* let us hear 
y^^ ^^ggy the Pishogue has to say for herself— out with it, 
aan ; I'm asthray for something to laugh at." 
' " Oh, whisht, whisht— don't talk that way of Peggy any 
hbW," exclaimed Brian, offended by this imputatron on the 
unerring wisdom of hi* helpmate. " Whatever she saj's, 
doesn't it come to pass ? Didn't it rain on Saturday la<?t, fine 
as the day looked ? Didn't Tim Higgins's cow die ? Wasn't 
•fcidy Carney married to Tom Knox afther all ? Ay, an* as 
stye as y«nr name fs ^fiokey Btemwn, wNt ^e sayviHU 



come true of yourself too. Forrear^ forrear I that the like 
should befail one of vour dacint kin !" 

>-' " WnT; wMBt • gtMng'^cy happen me r iBOfOPBfl Be, unr^Tflte 
trembling a little in spite of all his assumed carelessness : for 
contemptuously as he had alluded to the wi^om of his in- 
tended motherlin-law, it stood in too hieh repute not to create 
in him some dismay at the probability of his figuring unfavour- 
ably in any of her prognostications. 

" Don't ax me, don't ax me," was the sorrowing answer ; 
"but take your baste out of the stable at once, and go 
straight to Father Coffey ; and who knows but he might put 
you on some way to escape the bad luck that's afore you.' 

" Psha 1 fudge I *pon my sowl it's a shame for you, Brian 
Moran." 

" Divil a word of lie in it,** insisted Brian ; " Peggy found it 
all out last night ; an* troth it*s troubling her as much as if 
you were her own flesh and blood. More betoken, haven't you 
a mole there under your ear ?" 

"Well, and what if I have?" rejoined he peevishly, but 
alarmed all the while by the undisguised pity which his future 
lot seemed to call forth. " What if I have?— hadn't many a 
man the same afore me ?" 

" No doubt, Mickey, agra, and the same bad luck came to 
them too," replied Brian. " Och, you unfortunate ignorant 
crathur, sure you wouldn't have me marry my poor little girl 
to a man that's sooner or later to end his davs on the gallows I" 

" The gallows I" he slowly exclaimed. " Holy Virgin ! is that 
what's to oecome of me after all ?" He tried to utter a laugh of 
derision and defiance, but it would not do ; such a vaticination 
from sueh a quarter was no laughing matter. So yielding at last 
to the terror which he had so vainly affected to combat, he 
buried his face in his hands, and thirew himself violently on 
the fi^round ; while Brian, scarcely less moved by the revela- 
tion he had made on the faith of ms wife's far-*famed sagacity, 
seated himself compassionately besido him to administer what 
consolation he could. 

Mickey Brennan, in the parlanoo of onr oonntrj. was a snug 
eossoon, well to do in the world, had a nioe bit or land, a com- 
fortable house, good crops, a pig or two, a oow or two, a 
sheep or two, a handsome gooa-humoured face, a good cha- 
racter; and, what made him more marria«^eable than all the 
rest, he had the aforementioned goods allto himself, for his 
father and mother were dead, and his last sister had got mar- 
ried at Shrove-tide. With all these oombin^ advantages he 
might have selected any girl in the parish; but his choice 
was made long vears before : it was Meny Moran or nobody — 
a choice in ^ich Meny Moran herself perfectly concurred, 
and which her father, eood, easy, soft-hearted Brian, never 
thought of disputuig, aJthough he was able to give her a for- 
tune probably amounting to double what her suitor vras 
worth. But was the fair one's mother ever satisfied when such 
a disparity existed ? Careful creatures 1 pound for pound is 
the maternal maxim in all ages and coimtries, ana to give 
Peggy Moran her due, she was as much influenced by it as 
her betters, and murmured loud and long at the acquicFcence of 
her husband hi such a sacrifice. She murmured in vain, how- 
ever : much as Brian deferred to her judgment and advice in 
all other matters, his love for his fond and pretty Meny armed 
him with resolution in this. When she wept at her mother's 
insinuations, he always found a word of comfort for her ; and 
if words wouldn't do, he managed to bring Mickey and her 
together, and left them to settle the matter after tLeir own 
way — a method which seldom failed of success. But Pep;^gy 
was not to be baulked of her will. What ! she whose mere 
word could make or break any match for five miles round, to 
be forbidden all interference in her own dauffhter*s : it was 
not to be borne. So at last she applied herself in do^oiright 
earnest to the task. She dreamed at the match, tossed cups at 
it, saw signs at it : in fine, called her whole armoury of necro- 
mancy into requisition, and was rewarded at last by the discovef^ 
that the too highly-favoured swain was inevitably destined to 
end hid days on the gallows — a discovery which, as has been 
already seen, fulfilled her most sanguine wishes. 

Whatever may be the oproion of other and wiser people on 
the subject, in the parish of Ball v6oursey of its vicinity it was 
rather an ugly joke to be thus devoted to the infernal gods by 
a prophetess of such unerring sagacity as Peggy Moran, or. 
as she was sometimes styled with reference to her skiH in aJl 
supernatural matters, Peggy the Pishogue — that cognomen 
implying an acquaintance with more things in heaven and 
earth than are dreamt of in philosopby ; and most un^u^tion- ' 
ably it was no nrisnomer : th<? priest hlraijdf tvaj not^liRjrdr * 
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daeplj^ readia his breviarj than was she in all the sigiw and 
omens whereby Ihe aifalrs of this looving world are shadowed 
Aad CaBetokeniUr-uothiog was too greal or too small for her 
all-piercing ken — in every form of ao^;iiry she was omniscientf 
from o«p<tMdng up to neeromaDcy~.jn vain the mystie dregs 
of tha t«iucvip assumed shapes that would have puieled Doctor 
^Vall himself: with her first glance she detected at once the 
true meaning of the hieroglyphic symbol, and therefrom dealt 
out deaths, births, and mamages, with the infallibility of a 
Qewapaper.*4n vain Destiny, unwilling to be unrolled, shrouded 
itself in some dream that would have oothered King Solomon. 
Peggy no sooner heard it than it was unravelled — there was 
not a ghost in the country with whose haunts and haUts she 
was not as well acquainted as if she was one of the fraternity-^ 
not. a fairy could put his nose out without being detected by 
her — the value of pro^ty was increased tenfold all round the 
country by the skill with which she wielded her diarms and 
spells for the discovery of all manner of theft. But I must 
stop ; for were I to recount but half her powers, theeulogium 
would re qiiive %.Penny Jounrnl for itself, and still leave matter 
for a supplement It would be a melancholy instance indeed 
of Irish ingratitude if for all these superhuman exertions «be 
was not rewarded by unWersal eoniidence. To the credit <^ 
the paHsh be it said that no such stigma was attached to it : 
nothing could equal the estimation in which all her words and 
actioBS were held by her neighbours — nothing but the esti- 
miMiom ia which they were beUl in her own hous^old by her 
httsband and dau^ter. 

, Such being the gifted personi^ who had foretold the com- 
ing disasters of Mickey Brennan, it is not to be wondered at 
tiUil the matter treated a sensation, particularly as sundry 
old hags to whom she had imparted her discovery were re- 
quested to hush it up for the poor gossoon's sake. His friends 
sorrowed ov«r him as a gone man, for not the most sceptical 
meskmg them ventured to hazard even a doubt of P^gy's ve- 
raeity^n fact, they viewed the whole as a matter requiring 
consofactioii and svmpathy rather than as a scrutiny into the 
sources of her infonnation, whieh by eommon consent were 
viewed as indubitable, while some, more compassionate than 
the rest, went so for as to declare ** that since the thing could 
9ot be avoided, aod Mickey, poor fellow, must be hanged, they 
hoped it might be for tomethuig daoint, not robbing, or coin- 
ing, or the ufce." 

The hardest task of all it to describe the feelings of poor 
Bmnaa himself on the occasion ; for much «s he had afTectod 
to disparage the sybilline revelations of the wierd woman of 
Ballyooursey, there was not one in the neighbourhood who was 
voro disposed to yidd them unlimited credenoe in any case 
but his own ; and even in his own case he was not long enablod 
to struggle against conviction. Let people prate as they may 
■hoot education and its effects, it will require a period of 
more generations than one to root the love of the marvellous 
out of the hearts of our countrymen ; and until that be effected, 
every village in the land will have its wise woman, and with 
nine-tenths of her neighbours what she says will be regarded 
as gospel. Some people of course will laugh to scorn Such an 
assertion, and more will very respectftilly oeg leave to doubt 
it« but ttfll it is true ; and in the more retired inland villages 
chneumstaooes are every da3f occurring fiar more extravagant 
than aaything detailed in tus story, as is very well known to 
att who are much eonversant with suoh places. Bui to return 
to the deoned man u— How could ho foe expected to bear up 
against this terrible denunciation, when' all the consolation he 
oeuid receiva it*om his nearest and dearest was that ** it was a 
good man's death ?" Death ! poor fellow, he had suffered the 
pains of a thousand deaths already, in living without the hope 
of ever being the husband of his Meny. Death, instant and 
iaoiediate, would have been a relief to himt and it was aot 
kNig until, by his anxiety to obtain ttiat relief, be affmrded an 
opportumty to Peggy of displa^ring her own reliance on the 
eorrectncss of her prognostioations. Goaded into aiadness by 
kb present sufferings and hb fears for the future, he made an 
attempt upon his Ufo by plunging into an adjacent lake when 
no one, as he thought, was near to interrupt his intentions. 
It was not so, however — a shepherd had observed him, but at 
audi.a distance that bdTore help couM be obtained to rescue 
him he was to all appoaranco lifeless^ The news flew like 
iriidfim I ha was deadv stone dead, they said^had hiin in the 
water ten minutes, half am hour, half the day, sinoe last night ; 
but ia one point they all concurred — dead he was ; dead as St 

' «'fl%atb'lM!ftiiot>" ins Peggy's cool rfipij^d^.^^ Bo 



and I'll engMje he'll come to, Naboc&lisfyh^ th^'s bprn to 
be hanged will ne^er be drowned. Wait a while an' hould 
your tongues. Kabockli&h^ . I tell you. hell live tq spq^ ^ 
market yet, an' mores the pity." 5 • 

People shook their heads, and almost began to thiiik fM r 
wise woman had made a mistake^ and read hemp instead o7 
water. It was 00 such thing, however : slowly and beyond 
all hopes, Brennan recovered the effects of his rash attempt* 
thereby fulfilling so much of his declared destiny^ and raising 
the reputation of Hrs Moran to a point that she never hacl 
attained before. That very week sne discovered no less than 
six cases of stolen goods, twice detected the good people tak^ 
ing unanthorisfd l£erties with their neighbours* cnurns, and 
spaed a score of fortunes, at the very least ; and he, poor feL^ 
low, satisfied at last that Fortune was not to be bilked sa 
easily, resigned himself to his fate like a man, and be|;an ta 
look about him in earnest for some opportumty of gtacing the 
gallows without disgracing his people. 

And Meny — ^poor heart-stricken Meny>«loviag as none but 
the true and simple-minded can love, the extent of her grief 
was such as the true and simple-minded only can know ; aiid 
yet there was worse in store for her. Shortly after this coa% 
summation of her mother's fame, a whisper h^gan to creop 
through the village — a whisper of -dire import, portending 
death and disaster on some luckless wight unknown—'* PegKl 
Moran has something on her mind." what could it he 2 ov 
lent and mysterious she shook her head when any one ventured 
to question her — the pipe was never out of her jaw uabse whea 
she slept or sat down to her meals — she became as cross as a 
cat, which to do iier justice was not her wont, and eschewefl 
all sorts of conversation, which most assuredly was not lier 
wont either. The interest and curiosity of her neighbours was 
rused to a most agonismg pitoh^every one trembled lest th$ 
result should be some terrible revelation affecting himself o? 
herself, as the case might be : it was tha burden of tha first 
question asked in the morning, the last at nighU Every werd 
sne uttered during the day was matter of speculation to an 
hundred aaxious mouirers } and there was every danser ot 
the good pec^Ie of Ballycoursey going absolutely mad with 
fright if tney were kept any longer in the dark on the subjeo^ 

At length there was a discovery ; but, as is usually the oasa 
in all sorutlnies into forbidden matters, it was at the cost of 
the too-daring investigator. Peggy and Brian were sitting 
one night before the fire, preparing for their retirjement, wh«i 
a notion seised the latter to probe the sorrows of his helpmatsw 

'* 'Deed it well becomes you to ax," quoth the wierd womiA 
in ansiwer to his many and urgent inquiries ; '* for Bria% 
achorra machree, my poor ould man, there's no use in hidii^ 
it~.it's all about yourself." 

** No, then 1" exolaimed the surprised interrogator s " tha 
Lord betune as an' harm, is it ?" 

'' 'Deed ves, Brian," responded the sybil with a malaaoholy 
tone, out of the cloud of smoke ixt which she had son^ght to 
hide her troiU>les. ** I'm thinking these last few daya yon'ra 
not yourself at all at all." 

** Tare an ouatiet I maybe I'm not," responded he of tha 
doubtful identity* 

" Do you feel nothing on your heart, Brian aohrea?" 
• ** I do ; sure enoagh 1 do," gasped poor Brian, ready to be- 
lieve anything of himself. 

" Something like a plurrity, isn't it ?" inquired the moumei^ 

'* Ay, sure enough, like a plurrisy for all the world* Lord 
betune us an' harm 1" 

" An' you do be very cold, I'll engage, thesa Bigfat8» Brian ?*' 
continuea she. 

** Widdy Eeiish! I*^ as oouhl at ioa thia tniaute," an- 
swered Brian, and his teeth began to diattar as if he was af 
te his neck ia a milUpond. 

'* An' year appetite is gone enCbrely, actoi?" oonthlued hit 
tormentor. 

" Sorra a word 0' lie in it," answered the nowly-^iecorered 
intalid, forgetful however that he had jnat fiai^ed diaeussiag 
a skib of potatoes and a mug of milk for his suppa*. 

** And the cat^ the crathur, looked at you tms rery aight 
after licking her paw." 

** ni engage she did. Bad luck to her," responded Brians 
** I wouldn't put it beyant her." 

** Let me feel your pulse, asthore," said Pegcry in oeoekN 
tion; and^rian submitted his trembling wrist to her inspec- 
tion, anxiously peering into her face all the while to reao hii 
doom thereiit A long ai«i 4eap «igh hrohf*- from her K^)s, 
along with a most vohmiinous puff of smoke, as ahr iai 1^ 
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Hmb drtup from het hold, and oomoeneed rooking herself to 
«id fro, ntteriiig a low and peealiar species of moan, which 
tb har tenifled pitfieitt soniided as a death summons. 

«« Mnrther-aiT-ageSy P<Sg7» "^"^ ^*^ not gding to die I am !** 
fsdaimed Brian. . 

*' Och, widdy ! widdy 1" roared the afflicted spouse, now 
§/Mng tiXi vent to her anguish, *' it's little I thought, Brian 
asthore maehree, when I nutrried you in your beauty and your 
prime, that Fd erer lire to cry the keen over you — ochone, 
odionel 'tis you was the good ould man in aimest — ooh! ocfal" 

** Arrah, Peggy I" interposed the object of her rather pre- 
BMture lamentations. 

** Oh, don't Ulk to me_don't talk to me. IH nerer hould 
vp my head again, so I won't 1" continued the widow that was 
to be, in a tone that quickly brought all the house about her, 
and nnally all the neighbours. Great was the uproar that en- 
ived, and noisy the exnlanations, which, howerer, afforded no 
small relief to the nunds of all persons not immediatelr con- 
eemed in the welfare of the doomed Brian. Peggy was incon- 
solable at the prospect of such a berearement. Meny chmg 
in despair to tne poor tottering old man, her grief too deep 
for lamentation, wnile he hobbled orer his prayers as fast and 
as* correctly as his utter dismay would permit him. Next 
Boming he was unable to rise, refused au nourishment, and 
called TehemenUy for the priest. Every hour he became 
worse ; he was out of one faint into another ; announced symp- 
toms of erery complaint that eyer rezed mankind, and declared 
himself affected by a pain in erery member, firom his toe to his 
eranium. No wonder it was a case to puzzle the doctor. 
The man of science could make nothing of it — swore it was the 
oddest complication 6t diseases that ever he had heard of— and 
■tronffly recommended that the patient be tossed in a blanket, 
and ms wife treated to a taste of the horse-pond. Father 
Coffsy was equally nonplussed. 

•* what alls you, Brian ?" 

** An all-OYemess of some kind or other, your reverence," 
groaned tiie sufferer in reply, and the priest had to own him- 
self a bothered man. Notning vrould induce him to rise — 
^Where's the use in a man's gettin' up, an' he goin' to die?" 
witi his answer to those who endeavoured to rouse him — 
*«iRi't it a dale dadnter to die in bed like a Christian ?" 

*' Ck>d's good ! — maybe you won't die this time, Brian." 

*' Arrah, don't be talking — doesn't Peggy know best?" 
And with this undeniable assertion be closed alf his arguments, 
receiving consolation from none, not even his heart-broken 
Meny. Despite of all his entreaties to l>e let die in peace, the 
doctor, who guessed how matters stood, was determined to 
try the effects of a blister, and accordingly applied one of 
more than ordinary strength, stoutly afflrmmg tnat it would 
iuive the effect of the patient beinff up and walki^ on the 
»orrow. A good many people had fathered into ms cthin 
to witness tike cure, as they always do when their presence 
eottid be best dispensed with ; and to these Peggy, with tears 
and moans, was declaring her despair in all remedies what- 
ever, and her firm conviction that a widow she'd l>e before 
Sunday, when Brian, roused a little by the uneasy stimulant 
from the lethargT into which they all believed him to be sunk, 
fidtttlv ezpretSM his wish to be heard. 

" ^^K7» •gf»»** »*W *>«t " there's no denyin' but you're a 
wondenm woman entirely ; an' since I'm gom', it would be a 
grate consolation to me ii you'd tell us all how you found out 
uie sickness was on me afore I knew it myself. It's just curi- 
osity, agra — I wouldn't like to die, you see, vrithout imowin* 
for why aa' for what— it 'ud have a fbolish look if any body 
axed me what I died of, an' me not able to tell them." 

Peggy declared her wilHiMiiess to do him this last favour, 
•ad, mterrupted by an occasional sob, thus proceeded : — 

" It was Thursday night week— troth 111 never forget that 
night, Brian asthore, if I Hye to be as ould as Noah— an' it 
was Just after my first sleep that I fell draimfaig. I thought 
I went down to Dan Keefe's to buy a taste ov mate, for ye all 
know he UBed a btdUheen that day for the market oy Mo- 
neen ; an' I thought when I vrent mto his house, what did I 
see haigin' up but an ugly kme carcase, an' not a bit too fV^h 
neither, an' a strange man diridin* It with a hatchet ; an' says 
he to me with a mighty grum look, 

*' ' WeD, honest woman, what do you want? — is it to buy 
buBsheenr 

«««Tes,' says I, 'but not the likea of that— it's not what 
we'rt used to. 

*' ' DIvil may'tare/ says he; ' FQ make bould to p«t out a 



** * Oh, don't if you plase,' says I, puttin' out my hand to 
stop him ; an' with that what does ne do but he lifts tiia 
hatchet an' makes a blow at my hand, an' cuts the weddhi' 
ring in two <m my finger?" 

"Dth! dtht dthr was ejaculated on all ddes by hta^. 
wondering auditory, for the application of the dream to Brian 
was concrasive, accordtne to tne popular method of ezptafai-' 
ing such matters. They looked round to see how he sustained 
the brunt of such a fatal revelation. There he was ritting 
boH upright in the bed, notwithstanding his unpleasant in- 
cumbrance, his mouth and eyes wide open. 

" Why, thin, blur-an'-ages, Peggy Moran," he slowly ex- . 
claimed, when he and they had recovered a Bttle from thefar . 
surprise, " do you mane to tell me that's all that ailed me T* 

Peggy and her coterie started back as he uttered this ex- 
traoramary inquiry, there being something In his look that 
portended his intention to leap out of bed, and probably <ns- 
play his indignation a little too forcibly, for, quiet as he was, 
ms temper wasn't proof against a blister ; out his bodily 

strengthf " '" ^ ' " ' ' 

resumed 1 
over— the 1 

was able to stump about as usual, threatening to inflict all 
sorts of punishments upon any one vrho dared to laugh at him. 
A laugh is a thing, however, not easy to be controlled, and 
finally poor Brian's excellent temper wmm soured to such a 
degree by the ridicule which he encountered, that he deter- 
mined to seek a reconciliation with youngBrranan, pitch th* 
decrees of fate to Old Nick, and give Tather Cdi^a job. 
with the young couple. 

To this resolution we are hi^y to say he adhered : stfll 
hi^ier are we to say, that among the county records we have 
not yet met the name of his son-in-law, ana that unless good 
behaviour and indus^ be declared crimes worthy of brin gM % 
their perpetrator to the gallows, there is very little €kasaM\ 
indeed of Midkey Brennan fulfilling the prophecy of Peggr 




Midkey 
the Pishogue. 
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A SHORT CHAPTER ON BUSTLES. 



BvsTLSS ! — ^what are bustles ? Ay, reader, fair reader, yon 
may well ask that question. But some of your sex at least 
know the meaning of the word, and the use of the ardcle it 
designates, suffic&ntly well, though, thank heaven t there are 
many thousands of my countrywomen who are as yet ignorant 
of both, and indeed to vrhom such knowledge would be quite 
usdess. Would that I vrere in eoually iimocent ignorancel 
Not, reader, that I am of the femmine gender, aoSl use tfat 
article in question ; but my knowledge of its mysterious uses, 
and the various materials of which n is composed, has been 
the ruin of me. I vrill have inscribed on my tomb, *' Here 
lies a man who was killed by a bustle !" 

But before Idetail the drcumstances of my unhappy Ikte, It 
will perhaps be proper to give a descr^on of the artide it- 
self which has be^i the cause of my undoing. WeD, then, a 
bustle ^ I I I I • • 

But the editor will perhws object to this description as' 
being too distinct and grapmo. If so, then here goesfor an- 
other less laboured ana more duuracteristioaDy mysterious. 

A bustle is an article used by ladies to take frai their form 
the diaracter of the Venus of the Greeks, and impart to it 
that of the Venus of the Hottentots ! 

That laAes should haye a taste so singular, may apjpaar in- 
credible ; but there is no acoountlng for tastes, and Ijcnow to 
my cost that the fSsct is indisputable. 

I made the discovery a fbw years since, and up to thattimii 
I had always borne the character of a sags, sedate, and prop 
TB&t^f young man— lone lOcely to get on in the world br m 
exertions, and therefore sure to be helped by my Mam, 1 
was even, I flatter myself, a favourite wtth the frdr sex too ; and 
Justly so, for I was their most ardent admirer ; and ^erewas. 
one most loyely creature among them whom I had fbndlj 
hoped to have made my own. But, alas 1 how vain and vi^bn- 
ary are our hopes of human happiness : such hopes with me 
have fled for ever! As I said before, I am a ruined man, and 
all in consequence of la^Ues* bustles I 

In an unludcy hour I was in a ball-room, seated ait ik fMt 
distance from my, fair one— my eyes watchmg her every air 
and look, my ears catching eyery sound of her sweet yoioe^ 
when I heard her eomplam to a Miale friend, in tones of dw 
softest whisperiQg qrasie, that she was o ppi ssss d with ths 
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kM^.of tb« plftee. . '*My dear,**, her friend replied, *'it most 
be tbe eflfeet of your bustle. What do you stuff it with ?" 
•• Hair boCTo-luttr," was the replj. . ** Hair !— mercy on ns !" 
aayi her firiend, " it is no wonder yon are oppressed — ^that's a 
kot-^md'hot laaterial tmly. Why« yon should do as I do — 
you do not see me fainting ; and ttte reason is» that I stuff my 
bMtle with hay_new hay !" 

I heard no more, for the ladies, supposing from my eyes that 
I was a Bstener, dianged the topic of conversation, though 
indeed it was not necessary, for at the time I had not the 
sHglitest notion of what they meant. Time, however, passed 
«n mpct fitvonrably to my wishes — another month, and I should 
have oalM my Catherine my own. She was on a visit to my 
•Ister, and I had every opjportunity to make myself agreeable. 
We sans tosether, we talked together, and we danced toge- 
ther. AH this would have been very well, but unfortunately 
we ako walked together. It was on the last time we ever did 
eo that the drcumstaace occurred which I have now to re- 
late, and which gave the first death-blow to my hopes of hap- 
pfaiMS. We were crossing Carlisle-bridge, her dear arm linked 
m mine, when we chanced to meet a female friend ; and wish- 
ing, to have a little chat with her without inoommodinff the 
fasaengers, we got to the edge of the flag- way, near whieh at 
the time there was standing an old white horse, totally blind. 
He was a qoiet^looking animal, and none of us could have sup- 
poefd firom his physiognomy that he had any savage propen- 
sity in his nature. But imagine my astonishment and horror 
when I jniddenW heard my <£armer give a scream that pierced 
mm to the very heart ! — and when I perceived that this atro- 
eioos old blind brute, having slowly and slyly swayed his head 
Vfmmd^ cangfat the— how shall I describe it? — caught my Ca- 
yenne — really I can't say how — but he caught her ; and be- 
fore I oould extricate her from his Jaws, he made a reef in 
her garments such as lady never suffereo. Silk gown, petti- 
coal, bustle— everything, in &ct, gave way, and ^ an open- 
ing-^ ohasm — an exposure, that may perhaps be imagined, 
Imt eaimot be described.* 

Ae n^dly as I could, of course, I got my t$ar one into a 
JarvT, and hurried home, the truth gradually opening in my 
aiiia as to the cause of the disaster — it was, tnat the blind 
horse, hungry brute, had been attracted by the smeU of my 
Ca£lierlne*s mistle, made of hay — new hay ! 

Catherine was never the same to me afterwards — she took 
the most invincible dislike to walk with me, or rather, per- 
haps, to be seen in the streets with me. But matters were not 
yet come to the worst, and I had indulged in hopes that she 
wonld yet be mine. I had however taken a deep aversion to 
hoatles, and even determined to wage war upon them to the 
best of my ability. In this spirit, a few days after, I deter- 
maaittd to wreak mv vengeance on my sister's bustle, for I 
found by this time tnat she too was emulous of being a Hot- 
tentot beauty. Accordingly, having to accompany her and 
my intended wifo to a ball, I stole into my sister s room in the 
coarse of the evening before she went into it to dress, and 
Mmcing upon her hiSed bustle, which lay on her toilet table, 
I inflicted a cut on it with my penknife, and retired. But 
what a mistake did I make 1 Alas, it was not my sister's 
bustle, bat my Catherine's ! However, we went to the ball, 
and for a time all went smoothlv on. I took out my Cathe- 
liae as a partner in the dance; but imagine mv horror when 
I perceived her gradually becconing thinner ana thinner — los- 
ii^ her eaftofipouit-^asslie danced; and, worse than that, that 
every movement which she described in the figure — the ladies' 
chain, the diassee — was accuratelv marked-^reeorded — 
on ^ chaUwd floor with^-^ran ! On dear I reader, pity me : 
waa ever man so unfortunate ? This sealed my doom. She 
woald never wpetk to me, or even look at me afterwards. 

Bnt this waa not all My character with the sex — ay, with 
boA sexes— was also destroyed. I who had been heretofore, 
as I said» considered as an example of prudence and discre- 
tioft for a young man, was now set down as a thoughtless, 
devil-may-care wag, never to do well: the men tresied me 
coldfy. and the women turned thor backs upon me ; and so thus 
In reanfey they made me what they had supposed I was. , It 
waa indeed no wonder^ for I could never alter see a lady with 
a bottle but I fidt an irresistible inclination to laughter, and 
this too even on occasions when I should have kept a grave 
coontCBaBce. If I met a couple of country or other fHends in 
the street, and inquired after th^ familv — the cause, perhaps, 
af the OMNiming in which they wese attired.— while they were 






telling me of the death of some father, sifter, or other rela-^ 
tive, I to their astonishment would take to Jaug^i^^, and if 
there was a horse near us, give, the lady, a drag away to a^r 
other situation. And if then X were asked the meamng of thia 
ill-timed mirth, and this sinc^ar movement, what coT^d I 
say ? Why, sometimes I made the matter wprse bv replying,, 
" I>ear madam, it is only to save your bnstle from tne iMorseT" 

Stung at. length by my misfortunes and the hopel^sness of 
my situation, I became utterly reckless,, and. only thop^t of, 
carrying out my revenge on the bustles in every way m my 
power ; and this X must say with some pride I did for a while 
with good effect. I got a number of the hated article manu- . 
factured for myself, but not, reader, to wear, as you shall 
hear. Oh I no ; but whenever I received an inyitation to a 
party — ^which . indeed had latterly been seldom sent .me— I 
took one of these articles in my pocket, and, watching a ^ 
vourable opportunitv when all were engaged in, the masy. 
figure of the dance, let it secretly fall amongst them. The. 
result may be imagined-^ay, reader, imasine it, for I cannot . 
describe it with effect. First, the hau-suppressed. bnt si- 
multaneous scream of all the ladies as it was held up for .a 
claimant; next, the equally simultaneous movement of. the 
ladies' hands, all quickl^ disenfi^aged from those of their part-. , 
ners, and not raised up m wcmcbr, but carried down to their^- 
bustles ! Never was movement in the dance executed with 
such precision ; and I should be immortalised as the inventor 
of an attitude so expressive of sentiment and of Yeeling. • , . 

Alas ! this is the only consolation now affor&d me in my 
aiBictions : I invented a new attitude — a new movement in the, 
quadrille : let others see that it be not forgotten. I am now, 
a banished man from tJl refined society : no lady will appear, 
where that odious Bfr Bustie, as they call loe, might possibly. 
be ; and so no one will admit me inside their doors. I have . 
nothing left me, therefore, but to live out my solitary life,, 
and vent my execration of busUes in the only place now left 
me — ^the columns of the Irish Penny Journal. 



THE COMMON OTTER. 
The otter varies in size, some adult spedmens measurinff iio. 
more than thirty-six inches in length, tail inclusive, wtuie 
others, again, are to be found from four and a half to five, 
feet lone. The head of the otter is broad and flat; its mussle. 
is broad, rounded, and blunt ; its eyes small and of a semi-, 
circular form; neck extremely thick, nearly as thick a* tl^e. 
body ; body long, rounded, ana verr flexible ; legs short and 
muscular ; feet ranushed with five sharp-clawed toes, webbed 
to three-quarters of their extent ; tail louff , muscular, some- 
what flattened, and tapering to its extremity. The colour of. 
the otter is a deep blackish brown ; the sides of the head, the 
front of the neck, and sometimes the breast, brownish grey. 
The belly is usuaJly, but not invariably, darker than the back ; 
the fur is short, and of two kinds ; the inferior or woolly coat 
is exceedingly fine and close ; the longer hairs are soft and 
flossy, those oa the tail rather stiff and bristiy. On either 
side of the nose, and just below the chin, are two small light- 
coloured spots. So much for the appearance of the otter :' 
now we come to its dwelling. The otter is common to Eng- 
land, Ireland, and Scotland ; a marine variety is also to be met. 
with, differing from the common only in its superior size and 
more furry coat. Some naturalists have set tnem down as a 
different species : I am, however, disposed to regard them as 
a variety merely. 

The native haunt of the otter is the river-bank, where 
amongst the reeds and sedge it forms a deep burrow, in ^hich 
it brings forth and rears its youne. Its pnncuial food is fish,, 
which it catches with singular aexterity. it lives, almost 
wholly in the water, and seldom leaves it except to. devour its 
prey ; on land it does not usually remain long at any one 
time, and the slightest alarm is sufficient to cause it to plunge 
into the stream. Tet, natural as seems a watery residepQce V> 
this creature, its hole is perfectiy dry; were it to become 
otherwise, it would be quickly abandoned. . Its entrance, in- 
deed, is invariably uncter water, but its course then points 
upwards into the bank, towards the surface of the earth, and 
it is £ven provided with several lodges or apartments at dif- 
flprent heigfata, hito. which it may retire in case of floods, 
throwhig op the earth'behmd it as it proceeds hito there-.- 
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oesses of its retreat ; and when it has reached the last and 
most secure chamber, it opens a small hole in the roof for the 
admission of atmospheric air, without which the animal could 
not of course exist many minutes ; and should the flood rise 
60 high as to burst into this last place of refuge, the animal 
will open a passage through the roof, and venture forth upon 
land, rather than remsdn m a damp and muddy bed. During 
seyere floods, otters are not unfrequently surprised at some 
distance from the water, and taken. 

la a wild state the otter is fierce and daring, will make a 
determined resistance when attacked by dogs, and bein^ en- 
dued with no inconsiderable strength of jaw, it often pumshes 
its assailants terribly. I have myself seen it break the fore- 
leg of a stout terrier. Otter-hunting was in former times a 
favourite amusement even with the nobility, and regular estab- 
lishments of otter-hounds were kept. The animal is now be- 
come scarce, and its pursuit is no longer numbered in our list 
of sports, unless perhaps in Scotland, where, especially in the 
Western Islands, otter-hunting is still extensiyeiy practised. 

Otters are easily rendered tame, especially if taken young, 
and may be taught to follow their master like dogs, and even 
to flsh ior him, cheerftdly resigning their prey when taken, 
and dashing into the water in search of more. A man named 
Jame3 Campbell, residing near Inverness, had one which fol- 
lowed him wherever he went, unless confined, and would an- 
swer to its name. When apprehensive of danger from dogs, 
it souffht the protection of its master, and would endeavour 
to spnng into his arms for ereater security. It was fre- 
quently employed in catching fish, and vrould sometimes take 
eight or ten salmon in a day. If not prevented, it always at- 
tempted to break the fish behind the fin which is next the tail ; 
and as soon as one was taken away, it always dived in pur- 
sidt of more. It was equally dexterous at sea-fishing, and 
took great numbers of young cod and other fish. When tired 
it would refuse to fish any longer, and was then rewarded 
with as much food as it could devour. Having satiated its 
appetite, it always coiled itself up and went to sleep, no mat- 
ter where it was, in which state it was usually carried home. 

Brown relates that a person who kept a tame otter taught 
it to associate with his do^, who were on the most friendly 
terms with it on all occasions, and that it would follow its 
master in oompan^r with its canine friends. This person was 
in the habit of^ fishing the river with nets, on which occasions 
ihe otter proved highly useful to him, by going into the water 
and driving trout and other fish towards the net. It was 
Tery remarkable that dogs accustomed to otter-hunting were 
80 far from offering it the least molestation, that they would 
not even hunt any other otter while it remained witn them; 
on which account its owner was forced to part with it. 

The otter is of a most affectionate disposition, as may at 
once be seen from its anxiety respecting its young. Indeed, 
the parental affection of this creature is so powerral that the 
fbmale otter will often suffer herself to be killed rather than 
desert them. Professor Steller says, " Often have I spared 
the lives of the female otters whose young ones I took away. 
They expressed their sorrow by crying like human beings, 
and following me 83 I was carrying off their young, while they 
called to them for aid with a tone of voice which very much 
resembled the crying of children. When I sat down in the 
snow, they came qmte close to me, and attempted to carry off 
their young. On one occasion when I had deprived an otter 
of her progeny, I returned to the place eight days after, and 
found tne female sitting by the river listless and desponding, 
who suffered me to kill her on the spot without making Eny 
attempt to escape. On skinning her I found she was quite 
wasted away from sorrow for the loss of her yoimg." This 
affection which the otter, while in a state of nature, displays 
towards her young, is when in captivity usually transferred 
to her master, or perhaps, as in an instance I shall mention 
by and bye, to some one or other of his domestic animals. As 
an example of the former case I may mention the followinjj : — 
A person named Collins, who lived near Wooler in Northum- 
berland, had a tame otter, which followed him wherever he 
went. He frequently took it to the river to fish for its own 
food, and when satisfied it never failed to return to its mas- 
ter. One day in the absence of Collins, the otter being taken 
out to fish by his son, instead x)f returning as usual, refused to 
answer to the accustomed call, and was lost. Collins tried 
every means to recover it ; and after several days' search, be- 
ing near the place where his son had lost it, and calling its 
name, to his very great joy the animal came crajvling to his 
feet In the following passage of the " Prsadituti tlnsticum'* 



of Yaniere, allusion is made to tame otters employed lA ttfit^^ 
ing:— 

** Should chance within this dark recess betray 
The tender young, bear quick the prize away ; 
Tamed by thy care the useful brood shall join 
The watery chase, and add their toils to thine ; 
From each close lurking hole shall force away, 
And drive within the nets the silver prey ; 
As the taught hound the nimble stag subdues. 
And o*er the dewy plain the panting hare pursues." 
Mr Macgillivray, in his interesting volume on British Qna- 
drupeds in the NatursUist's Library, mentions several instances 
of otters having been tamed and employed in fishing. Afflon^ 
others he relates that a gentleman residing in the Outer He- 
brides had one that supplied itself with lood, and regularly 
returned to the house. M*Diarmid, in his •• Sketches frdm 
Nature,** enumerates many others. One otter belonsnng to 4 
poor widow, "when led forth plunged into the Urr, and 
brought out all the fish it could find." Another, kept at Cor»- 
bie House, Wigtonshire, '* evinced a great fondness for goose- 
berries," fondled " about her keeper's feet like a pup or kit- 
ten, and even seemed inclined to salute her che^, when per- 
mitted to carry her freedoms so far.** A third, belonging to 
Mr Montieth of Carstairs, ** though he frequently stole awi^ 
at night to fish by the pale light of the moon, and associate 
with nis kindred by the river side, his master of course was 
too generous to find any fault with his peculiar mode of spend- 
ing his evening hours. In the morning he was always at Ms 
post in the kennel, and no animal understood better vie secret 
of * keeping his own side of the house.' Indeed his pugnacity 
in this respect gave him a g^eat lift in the favour of the game- 
keeper, who talked of his feats wherever he went, and averred 
besides, that if the best cur that ever ran ' only daured to gim' 
at his proteg^, he would soon * mak his teeUi meet throu^ 
him.' To mankind, however, he was much more civil, and 
allowed himself to be gently lifted by the tail, though 1^ oib- 
jected to any interference with his snout, which is probably 
with him the seat of honour." 

Mr Glennon, of Suffolk-street, Dublin, informs me Ibat Bfr 
Murray, gamekeeper to his Grace the Bhike of Leinster, has 
a tame otter, which enters the water to fish when desired, and 
lays whatever he catches with due submission at his master's 
feet. Mr Glennon further observes, that the affection for hi^ 
owner which this animal exhibits is equal or even superior to that 
of the most faithful dog. The creature follows him wherever 
he goes, will suffer him to lift him up by the tail and carry him 
under his arm just as good-humourealy as would a dog, wiU 
spring to his Rnee when he sits at home, and seems u fact 
never happy but when in his company. This otter is well 
able to take care of himself, and feariessly repels the imperti- 
nent advances of the dogs : with such, however, as treat him 
with fitting respect, he is on excellent terms. Sometimes Mr 
Murray will hide himself from this animal, which wffl imme- 
diately, on being set at liberty, search for him with the 
greatest anxiety, running like a terrier dog by the scent. Mr 
Glennon assures me that he has frequently seen t^e animal 
thus trace the footsteps of its master for a consideral>Ie dis- 
tance across several fields, and that too with such precision 
as never in any instance to fail of finding him. 

I myself had once a tame otter, with a detail of whose habits 
and manners I shall now conclude this article. When I flrst 
obtained the animal she was very young, and not more tHm 
sixteen inches in length: young as she was, she was very 
fierce, and would bite viciously if any one put his hand near 
the nest of straw in which she was kept. As she grew a little 
older, however, she became more familiarized to the approAd^ies 
of human beings, and would suffer herself to be gently stroScefl 
upon the back or head ; when tired of being caressed, she 
would growl in a peculiar manner, and presently use ber 
sharp teeth if the warning to let her alone were not attended 
to. In one respect the manners of this animal presented tk 
striking contrast to the accounts I had read and heard of other 
tame indiriduals. She evinced no particular affection for me ; 
she grew tame certainly, but her tameness was raUxeir of a 
general than of an exclusive character : unlike other wild ^mimifi 
which I had at different times succeeded in domesticating, fh& 
creature testified no particular gratitude to her master, and 
whoever fed her, or set her at liberty, was her favourite for the 
time being. She preferred fish to any other ^et, and eageffy 
devoured all descriptions, whether taken itt fresh or sA 
water, though she certainly preferred the former. She would 
seize the fish between her ibre paws, hold it firmly on the 
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f round, and devour it downwards to the tail, which with the 
ead the dainty animal rejected. When fish could not be 
procured, she would eat, but sparmglj, of bread and milk, as 
well as the lean of raw meat ; Tat she could on no account be 
prevaUefd upon to touch. 

Towards other animals mr otter for a long period main- 
tained an appearance of perfect indifference. If a dog ap- 
proached her suddenly, sne would utter a sharp, wfaistlino; 
noise, and betake herself to some place of safety : if pursue^ 
she would turn and show fif ht. If the dog exhibited no symp- 
toms of hostility, she would presentlr return to her place at 
the fireside, where she would tie basking for hours at a time. 
When I first obtained this ammaJ, there was no water snfii- 
cientl^ near to where I lived in which I could give her an 
occasiotial bath; and being anprehensive, that, if entirely 
deprived of an element in which nature had designed her to 
pass so considerable a portion of her existence, she would 
languish and die, I allowed her a tub as a substitute for her 
native river ; and in this she plunged and swam with mnch 
apparent delight. It was in this manner that I became ac- 

Suainted with the curious fact, that the otter, when passing 
long beneath the surface of the water, does not usually 
accomplish its object by swinmiing, but by walking along the 
bottom, which it can do as securely ana with as much rapi- 
ohtv as it can run on dry land. 

After havmg had my otter about a year, I dianged my 
residence to another quarter of the town, and the stream well 
known to all who have seen Edinburgh as the '* Water of 
Leith," flowed past the rere of the house. The creature bemg 
by this time so tame as to be allowed perfect liberty, I took it 
dovm one evening to the river, and pennited it to disport itself 
for the first time since its capture in a deep and op^ stream. 
The animal was delighted with the new and refreuung enjoy- 
ment, and I found that a daily swim in the river greatly con- 
duced to its health and happiness. I would sometimes walk for 
nearly a mile along the bauk, and the happy and frolicAome 
creature would accompany me by water, and that too so 
rapidly that I could not even by very smart walking keep 
pace with it On some occasions it caught small fish, suc^ as 
minnows, eels, and occasionally a trout of inconsiderable 
size. When it was only a minnow or a small eel which it 
caught, it would devour it in the water, putting its head for 
that purpose above the surface : when, however, it had made 
a trout its prey, it would come to shore, and devour it more 
at leisure. I strove very assiduously to train tins otter to 
fish for me, as I had hr.'ard they have sometimes been taught 
to do; but I never could succeed in this attempt, nor could I 
even nrevail upon the animal to give me up at any time the 
fish which she had taken : the moment I approachea her to do 
so, as if suspecting my intention, she would at once take to 
the water, and, crossi og to the other side of the stream, devour 
her prey in security- This difficulty in training I impute to 
the animal's want ot an individual affection for me, for it was 
not affection, but her own pleasure, which induced her to fol- 
low me down the 8t:ream ; and she would with equal willing- 
ness follow any other person who happened to release her 
from her box. This absence of affection was probably nothing 
more than peculisirity of disposition in this mdividual, there 
beine numerous instances of a contrary nature upon record. 

Although this . otter failed to exhibit those affectionate 
traits of charactrir which have displayed themselves in other 
individuals of her tribe towards the human species, she was 
by no means of a cold or unsocial disposition towards some of 
my smaller domestic animals. With an Angora cat she soon 
after I got her formed a very dose friendship, and when in 



Kttle terrier d.og attacKed the latter as she lay by the fire, and 
driving her t'oence, pursued her under the table, where she 
stood on heir defence, spitting and settinc^ up her back in 
defiance : at this instant the otter entered the apartment, and 
no sooner di d she perceive what was going on, than she 6ew 
with niuch fury and bitterness upon the dog, seized him by the 
faoe with h<3r teeth, and would doubtless have inflicted a severe 
chastisemei it upon him, had I not hastened to the rescue, and, 
separating the combatants, expelled the terrier from the room. 
>Vhen permitted to wander in the garden, this otter would 
seardh for grubs, worms, and snails, which she would eat with 
much apf larent relish, detachmg the latter from their shell 
with surprising quickness and dexterity. She would likewise 
i^ouot lamn the qhairs at the windowi wid cat<^ and eat flies 



— a practice which I have not as yet seen recorded in the 
natural history of this animal. I baa this otter in my posses- 
sion nearly two years, and have in the above sk^ch mentioned 
only a few of its most striking peculiarities. Did i not fear 
encroaching on space which is perhaps the property of an- 
other contributor, I could have carried its history to a much 
greater length. H. D. R. 



RANDOM sketches—No. iL 

AN AHEBICAN NOBLEMAN. 

Thbbe reached our dty, on the morning of the 29th day of 
July, and sidled from it on the night of the 31st, the roost 
remarkable person perhaps by whom our shores have been 
lately visiteo. Were we to second our own feelini^s, we would 
apply a higher epithet to William Lloyd Garrison, but we 
have chosen one in which we are persuaaed all parties would 
agree who partook of his intercourse, however much they 
may differ nrom each other and from him in principle and in 
practice. The object of this short paper is to leave on the 
paffes of our literature some record of an extraordinary indi- 
vidual, who is a literary man himself, beiuff the editor and 
proprietor of a successful newspaper published at Boston in 
Massachusetts ; but his name may be best recommended to 
our readers in connection with that of the well-known George 
Thompson, whose elo<juence was so powerful an auxiliary to 
the unnumbered petitions which at length wrung from our 
legislature the just but expensive emandpation or the West 
Indian negroes. Community of action and of suffering, as 
pleaders for the rights of the black and coloured population of 
the United States, has rendered them bosom fnends, and 
each has a child called after the name of the other. Thompson 
is now a denisen of the United Kingdom ; but while we 
write. Garrison is crossine the broad Atlantic to encounter 
new dangers : comparatively safe at home, his life is forfeited 
whenever he ventures to pass the moral line of demarcation 
which separates the free from the slave states — forfeited so 
surely as there is a rifle in Kentucky or a bowie knife in 
Alabama. 

We have set Garrison down as " an American nobleman,** 
and the '* peerage" in which we look for his titles and digni- 
ties is <* The Martyr Age of the United States of America,** 
by Harriet Martineau — a writer to whom none will deny the 
possession of discrimination, which is all we contend for. 
** William Lloyd Garrison is one of God's nobility — the head 
of the moral aristocracy, whose prerogatives we are contem- 
plating. It is not only that he is invulnerable to injury-^that he 
early got Um world under his feet in a way which it would have 
mac(e Zeno stroke his beard with a complacency to witness ; 
but that in his meekness, his sympathies, his self-forgetful- 
ness, he appears ' covered all over with the stars and orders' 
of the spiritual realm whence he derives his dignities and his 
powers. At present he is a marked man wherever he turns. 
The faces of his friends brighten v^hen his step is heard : the 
people of colour almost kned to him ; and the rest of sodety 
leers, pdts, and execrates him. Amidst all this, his gladsome 
life reus on, * too busy to be anxious, and too loving to be 
sad.' Ho springs from his bed singing at sunrise : and if 
during the ^y tears should doud his serenity, they are never 
shed lor himself. His countenance of steady compassion gives 
hope to the oppressed, who look to him as the Jews looked 
to Moses. It was this serene countenance, 8aint4ike hi its 
earnestness and purity, that m man bought at a print-shofs 
where it was exposed without a name, and hung up as the 
most apostolic face he ever saw. It does not alter the case 
that the man took it out of the frame, and hid it when be 
found that it was Garrison who had been adorning his 
parlour." And he can be no common man of whom it is 
recorded in the work to which we bave-ahready alluded, that, 
on starting a newspaper for the advocacy of sholition prind- 
ples, "Garrison and his firiend Knapp, a printer, were ere 
long living in a garret, on bread and water, expending all 
their spare earnings and time on the publication, and that 
when It sold particularly well (says Knapp), we treated 
oursdves with a bowl of milk." — The Martyr Age vf the 
United States of America^ p. 5. 

As we are not writing his memoir, we refer such of our 
readers as may be curious to inquire further into the subject 
to the pamphlet just dted, and to the chapter headed " Gar- 
rison," in the work on America by the same writer. To one 
extraordmary feature of his character, however, we cannot 
forbear adverting. He belongs to a society instituted for tha 
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mppar«iitly negative purpose of nan^eiistance, and is there- 
fore the safest of aU a&ta^nists. Buffet as you list the head 
and sidBS of W. L. Garrison, and you reoeiTe no buffet in re- 
turn. That this is owing to no deficiency of personal courage, 
admits of demonstration. Neither the prison into which he 
was cast when a mere lad in one state,' the nrice set on his 
head in another, nor the tar-kettle to which he would on one 
oecasion have been dragged but for a stout arm that came to 
his rescue, has been abb to make Garrison swerve from what 
he considers to be his line of duty. Another cause of this 
disposition, to passive endurance must be sought, and it is 
eanly found i heUin 2ove— deeply in love with all mankind. 
His principle is to *' resist not evil ;" and he acts upon it to 
the tullest extent. In fiust, he appears to be several centuries 
in advance of hu time, and to live in a millennium of his own 
ereatinff . ^ 

We snail only ad^, that the effact which this remarkable man 
produced on the minds of tho^ who conq»sinied with him while 
m DubHn, was of s: very peculiar nature. Among these were 
persons of various sects and 'pardes/ and of all varieties of 
temperament, but nearly all. seemed to concur in their esti- 
mate of his diaracter. • Thouffh many seemed to thii^ that 
he carried out the great principle of love to an unnecessary 
extent, none seemed able to 'gainsay his reiksoninffs. Here 
and there tears were seen to start, not called fortn by any 
sublime sentiment or tender emotkm to which he had g^ven 
words at the moment, but educed as it were bjr the abstract 
oonten^ilatidn of the imare of intense virtue which he repre- 
sented : and most agreed m the opinion, that of all indiv^dnals 
with whom Umv had ever been acquainted, he was the one of 
whom it could be with most justice asserted, that none couM 
hold much intercourse with mm without becoming better. ' His 
Dublin hiost s&iUkl to Liverpool on 3fonday evening for the 
mere pui^se of eigoying his company for three hours more, 
which was all the arrang^ements the Boston steamer would 
permit, in Which he was to leave Liverpool on Tuesday. 

It would be an act* of gre'at' inju^ce to dose this- article 
without maldhg soinie mention of ' Girrii^im's coiupeniid friend 
and ocmpaiiion: Nathaniel Peabody Rogers of Plymouth, in 
New Hampshire, also the' editor anid 'proprietor of' a newspa- 
per, of wnom, however, we shall omy-ss^, that if (as the 
phrase goes) anything happened to W.' L. Garrison, he is the 
man who would be ready to occupy his place in the admiration 



and execration of America. 



G.D. 



Tim. — Time is the most un^efinable yet most paradoxical 
of thinn : the past is gone, the future-w not oome,. and the 
present becomes the past even while we attempt to define it; 
and, like the flash of the lightning, mX> once exists and expires. 
Time is the measure of all thiim, but is itself immeasurable; 
and the grand <!Kscloser of all taints, but is itself undisckMed: 
like space, it is incomprehensible, hecanse it has no limit, wxA 
It would be still more so, if it had. It is more in its sonroe 
than the Nile, and its termination, than the Niger ; and ad- 
yances like the slowest tkle, but retreats like the swiftest tor- 
rent It gives wings of lightning to pleasure, but foot of lead 
to pain, and lends expectation a curb, but eigoyment a spur. 
It robs beauty of her charms, to bestow them on her picture, 
•ad builds a monument to merit, but denies it a house ; it is 
the transient and deceitful flatterer of falsehood, but the tried 
and final iUend of truth. Time is the most subtle, yet the 
most insatiable of depredators, and by i^»pearinpp to take no- 
thing, is permitted to take aU, nor can it oe satisfied until it 
has stokn the worid frtMn us, and us from the worid. It con^ 
sUatiy flies, yet eir eroomes all things- by flight ; and althotu^i 
it is the present ally, it will be the mtnre conqueror of deau. 
Time, the cradle of hope, but the 'grave 'of ambition; is' the 
stenioorrectorof foob, bat the salntery counsellor of the wise, 
bringiair all they dread to the one, and all they desire to the 
o^er ; tike Cassandra, it warns ua with a voioe tiiat even the 
aages diaorectit too long, and tiM siltiest beliemtoo late. Wis- 
dflii walks before it, opportonity with it, anAepentance be- 
Und it; he thttt has made it his friend, will have little to fear 
fifom his eoenies ; hot lie that has made it his enemy, will have 
liUle to hope from his friends.— .Bvm's Yim)M PUtu. 

DiFFiDSirCE. — A man gets along faster with a sens^le mar- 
ried woman in hours than with a young giri in whde days. 
It is next to impossible to make them talk, or to readi them. 
They are like a green walnut : there are half a dosen outer 
coats to be pulled off, one by one and slowly, before you reach 
the iMmel <^ their diaracters. 
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No. IV.— THE EAGJiE AND THE ]>OVB, 

k TIAMSLATKW PtOM OOlTaS. 

Jayous with youth, an' Eagle iprcad his plidons 

One sunny summer day. 

And through the wildmiess of Air's dominions 

Arose in quest of pri^. 

When, lo ! the forest-ranger's musipiet roared, 

And struck him as he so^ed. 

Shattering the tendons of one buoyant wing;, 

And down to earth he fell, poor wounded l&g I 

Deep in the hollow of a grassy grove. 

Where sleepy myrtles bloomed, and dark boughs wore 

A trellis-curtain to shut out the sun. 

He lay for three long dajs, with none 

To tend hhn m that lowly lair. 

And fed for three kmg nights upon his heari's deapair I 

All-healing Nature brou^t at teagth ' 

Rdief at least from agomiing pain. 

And some return. of yquthftil stcreii^gtL ' - 

Feebly he leaves his couch |and oraip^ f'^^W* 

And tries to raise, his "wing 'slas !'• in vA — 

The elory.has departed fintai the Strong, 

Andnerioeforthhecanonlvliopeto gain* ' 

A mean prey from the surfoce of that esrth 

Whioh. gives the worm and beetle birth. 

In mouniM miobd lie rests beside a stiream ; 

He loolcs 19 towardsthe tali ilii^eitic trees 

Whose tops are waving to the mountain breaas ; 

He sees the<8nn'8mioonquerabliBbeaih ' • 

Shine forth ; (he ffaaes on his native 'sides. 

And tears gush from his eyes. '. ' ^ 

While Sorrow thus oppressed thie noble Bird, . 
A rusUing 85und was neard^ *','., 
A flntter as of soft wiiigs througn the grdye^— ' ' ' 
And presently 'a Turtle^Dove , ^ ' " ; ' ' . 
Alighted on a niyrtle^bough anea^. ' ' . ' 
He saw the Eagle* droop ms ' kingl;^ head ; 
He saw tear after tear ' 

F^ from his eydsinto the' dark rill under, . • \ 
And sentiments of Pity, blent with Wonder, ' 
Troubled his tender breast. My friend,,he said. 
Thou grievest I What has made th<»e grieve? , 
Thou showest thy wing — Ah ! thou art maimed fisrUfo I 
Well I what of that ? Thou shouldsl rejoice to leave 
A world whose very pleasures must \m won by Strife 1 
. For, hast thou not around thee here 
An blessings that can make Existence^ dear ? 
When high the noontide sunbeam bums. 
Yield not these latticed ivalls a soothin^g shade ? 
When starry Night affain returns. 
Doth not her lamp light up this pleasan^ gl*de ? 
The soft winds bring thee odours from yon orange Iwvars ; 
Almost thy very path lies over flowers 1 
The trees arouna thee, the rich earth befiow. 
Teem vrith luxuriance of sweet fruits for food ; 
The rapid and resounding flood 
That rushes downward from the mountainr 
Flows here, will here for ever flow. 
Diminished to a silver fountain 
That sings its vnty o'er golden sands. 
Fringed by the lilv and young violet 
Here hast thou all a placid soul demands ! 
What wouldst thou more ? Or, canst thou &itill i 
A barren' world, which only lures and \ 



Its dupes'to leave them doubly sad and londv ? 
My friend I 'Mnd was iiot made to spend itself m i 



True Hapi^ness lies in Contentmott only. 

And true Contentment erer dwells apart 

From Competition and Ambition broolts 

All wants — is rich though poor, and stroingwiienireakagt I 

Ah, Wise Onel roake the Eagle— and hk h>oks\ 

Betrayed the unaltered angnisn of his heart-.- 

Ah, Wisdom ! ever thus, and thns hi vam, thou SjMMftI 
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GARRY CASTLE, KINGS COUNTY. 



Ajvovo the mtny singular characters who figured ui Ireland 
dorfaig the last centurj, hj no means the least remarkable was 
Thomas Coghlan, or Mac Coghlan, the last descendant of a 
Umg aad ancient family, the ruins of whose fortalice are the 
svljeet of the sketch at the head of this article, at least as 
thtfjr appeared some ftve or six years ago. This extraordinary 
personage may justly be reearded as the last of the Irish 
taoiatry, as well from his pertmadous adherence to the habits 



Ins death 



\ of that defunct institution, as from his being until 
>sseBsed of the princely domains of his race, almost 
I by the^ many confiscations and revolutions Which 
teTe'nrspt away so many proud names fr^m the records of 
Irvbuid, thus unitioff in himself the influence of traditional 
wvakf of Booh aaglciS weight here, with the influence of terri- 




of such magical weight every where. Al- 
Buonr years a member of the Irish Parliament, m 
Ito mr the Kfaig's County, the laws which he as- 



Mted in makii^ were not at all tiie laws which he adminis- 
tered. At home every thing was on the patriarchal system, 



in all respects conformable to the laws and reeulatkms of the 
Brehons — himself the grand centre of all auuiority, his will 
the fountain of all justice, and his own hand in most eases 
the administrator of his judgments. Sudi being the Mae 
Coghlan, or ** the Maw," as he was more generally and rather 
whimsically designated, it is little wonder tiiat he should live 
in the fondest remembrance of a people so deeply attached to 
old names and^ld ways as the Insh all over the King's 
County generally* ^^ particularly in that district of it an* 
ciently Imown as the Mac Cogblan's country, now the barony 
of Garry Castle, so called from the castle before alluded to, Uie 
ruins of which stand beside the road leading from Birr to 
Banagher, and about half a mile from the iMter town. 

These interesting remains consist of the tall sqoare keep 
seen in the accompanying view, and the mooldering walls of 
some ouler buildings, the eothreenclosadiBaooiisidsrabiearea| 
with roimd towers at the comers, and entered by a fortiflra 
gateway. They seem to be of some antiouity, this having 
been the nte, at aU events, of the house of the Mac CogUans 
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from the earliest periods, until the more peaceful oiroum- 
stances of the nation permitted them to abandon their narrow 
and gloomy security tor the beautiful residence of Kilcolgan, 
an erection of the seventeenth century, the naked ruins of 
which now form the chief feature in the landscape to the tra- 
Teller by the Grand Canal before be reaches Gillen. I am not 
aware that any records exist to furnish a clue to the history 
of Garry Castle, nor have I been able to meet any one able to 
gire me any information about it, beyond the usual tirade 
about Oliver Cromwell, who seems doomed to bear on his back 
the weight of all the old walls in Ireland. One very old man, 
who in his youth had been, I believe, a servant of the Maw, 
was the only person in fact who seemed to know more about 
it than that it was ** an ould castle, an* a ereat place in the 
ould times." From him 1 gathered a eood many anecdotes 
of his former master, of which the following partly bears upon 
the present subject, and gives rather a ^^>a illustration of a 
class of persons not unfrequently met with, who occasionally 
support most extraordinary pretensions by methods still more 
extraordinary, claiming to be proficients in all the forgotten 
lore of past ages, and even in their rags hinting at powers, the 
possession of which would be rather enviable. The story is 
an odd one, but I tell it exactly as I heard it. 

'* I had business into Banagher one day when I was a gos- 
soon, and just as I came to the hill over Garry Castlo, I saw a 
great crowd moving up the road fominst me. * Lord rest the 
sowl that's gone,* says I, crossin' myself, for by coorse I 
thought it was a corpse goin* to All Saints' churchyard ; but 
when it came nearer, and I saw the Maw in the front with a 
whole crowd of gentlemen, some that I knew and more that 
I didn't, and ne'er a corpse at all with them, I made bould to 
ax Father Madden what might be the matther. 

* Why, my boy,* says he, * there's some gentlemen come all 
the ways from Dublin to consther what's written on the big 
stone over the hall chimley in the ould castle beyant, and the 
rest of us are going to have the laugh at their ignorance.' 

* 'Deed, your riv rince,' says I, ' an* it's the fine laugh well 
have in airnest, for sure the smallest gossoon in the country 
could tell them 'twas written by the Danes long ago, and that 
it's an enchantment/ 

* Hould your tongue,' says he in return ; * whatever it is, I'll 
be bound it 11 puzzle th^oa, for by the book I'm not able to 
read it myself.* 

* Troth, thin,' says I, * if that be the case, it's little sense 
the likes of them wul make out of it.' 

By this time, sir, we got inside the ould gateway, and as 
the Maw's groom was a cousin of my aunt ^^g's, he let me 
into the hall with the rest of the quality, 'fnere was the 
stone, sure enough : a long narrow stone, all the length of the 
room, with four Tines of writing cut on it, over the chimley. 
It was in the part of the ould castle that's down now. Well, 
sir, one ould gentleman — they said he belonged to that college 
off there in Dublin — takes his spectacles out of his pocket, an* 
he puts them on his nose, quite grand like, and he looks at the 
writing. * It's not English,* says he, ' nor is it French,' says 
he after a little, 'nor Jarman; and then he takes another 
look. * It's not Latin,' says he, and the rest of the quality 
shook their heads very wisely ; * it's not Greek,* says he, and 
they shook their heads agun ; 'it's not Hebrew,' says he, 
' nor Chaldee, nor — pursuin' to me if I know what it is. 

' Baidershin 1* says Father Madden quietly : an' %vith that, 
sir, you'd think the vault above our heads 'ud split with the 
roars of laughing. But the great scholar didn't join in it at 
all, but pulls the spectacles off his nose, and crams them into 
bis pocket, and looidnff very big at the priest, ' I'm thinking 
it's Baulderdash, gentlemen,' says he. 

Well, sir, one aiter another they all tried their skill on it, 
and one after another they all had to acknowledge their igno- 
rance. 

' By the powers,' says the priest, ' by yer talk one 'ud think 
lAie hiryglyphics themselves were a Reaidin'-med-aisy to ye, an' 
here a (uam bit of writin* puzzles ye.' 

' Maybe, Father Madden,* says the Maw, ' you'd favour us 
by consthering it yerself.* 

. , *■ JJo, sir,' says the priest ; * my vow won't let me read ma- 
no ; but if you d wish me to thransport the stone anywhere 
for you, or do any other little piiraclo that way, I'd be most 
bappy to obleedge you.' 

* Oh, no,' says the Maw, ' well not put you to that trouble ; 
trat perhaps you would come down with us as far as the inn, 
and nave a bit of lunch.* 

* With all the pleasure in life, sir,* says the priest, ' the ra- 



ther that I'd like to be discoorsing these lanwd gentlemen 
here ;* but indeed the lamed gentlemen didn't seem a bit too 
glad of his company, and small blame to them sure, for may 
Uie heavens be his bed, there wasn't a funnier man in the mie 
counties, or one fonder of followin' up a joke, an' well they 
knew he wasn't goin' to let them down aisy. 

It wasn't long until we were on the road again, makln' for 
the town ; an* as we were goin' along, who did we meet but a 
spalpeen from the county Galway, that came over as soon as 
he met us to beg among the quality ; an* sure enough he was 
as poor-Iookin' a crathur as ever axed a charity. His legs 
were bare, and all blue and brackit with could an' hardship, 
an' the sorra a skreed of dacint clothin' he had on him but an 
ould tattered breeches an' a blanket thrown over his shoulders 
and fastened at the throat with a big skiver ; he had a bag on 
his back, an' a mether in one fist, an' a boolteen in the other ; 
an* if he had any more wealth about him, sure enough it was 
hid safely. By the discoorse we had one with another, he 
soon larned about the big stone, and how it puzzled all the 
scholars in the parish, not to say them from Dublin, an' how 
the priest refused to read it because it was magic ; and bet- 
ther nor all, how the Maw offered five goold guineas to any 
poor scholar, or the like, that could explain it. 

* I'd like to see that stone,* says the spalpeen. ' Poor-lookin* 
as I am,* says he, ' maybe I could insinse ye into the maining 
of it.' 

WpII, sir, the words were scarce out of his mouth when 
Mac Coghlan was tould of them. * What's that you say, ho- 
nest man,' says he ; * can you decypher the writing ?* 

* I'd like to try anyhow, yer honour,' says the spalpeen ; 

* worse than fail I can t.* 

' Bedad,' says Father Madden, ' it 'ud be a pity not to let 
you ; sure if you say you know nothin* about it, wiser men 
nor you had to confess that same ; an* as for us, why, our time 
will De as well spent listening to one dunce as to another.' 

* Oh, by all manes,' says the Maw, * we'll go back and hear 
what he makes of it. So we all turned back with the spalpeen. 

When he came to the stone, it's a different kind of look he 

fave it entirely from what the quality scholars did ; you'd 
now by the way he fixed his eye on it at the very first, that 
it was no saycret to him, an' he walked up an* down irom one 
end of the lines to the other, until he had them all read. 

* Now, my man,' says the Mac Coghlan, • if you read it, the re- 
ward is yours,' an' he took the five goold guineas out of his 
purse an showed them to him. 

* I can read it, yer honour,' says the spalpeen ; * but what 
it says might be displeasin' to some of tnis company, an' I 
had betther hould my tongue.' 

* By my word,' says Mac Coghlan, * let who t>i11 be offended 
by it, no part of the blame shall rest on your shoulders, so 
speak out, an' speak true.' 

* Well, yer honour,' says the spalpeen, takin* courage, 

* what it says is this, that this castle was built on such a time, 
an* that it will stand whole an' sound for three hundred 
years an* no more ; an' that it's to be hold by eleven Mac 
Coghlan heirs, and the eleventh will be the last of his race.' 

* Bad news for the twelfth,* says Father Madden, * to have 
an ould stone barrin* him out of the world that way ;* and 
with that they all laughed, all but the Maw, an' he was as 
pale as death an' stupid-like, for the three hundred years were 
just run out, an' he was the eleventh heir ; but in a minute or 
two he recovered himself and joined in the laugh as well as 
the rest. 

' Well, my man,' says he at last, ' you have done what all 
the learned men in the land couldn't ao, an' though the news 
Isn't the pleasantest, you must have your reward. Now list on 
to me: give up your wandering life and settle here ; I'll give 
you a house an' five acres free of rent for ever : this monej 
will set you up, an' I promise you that you shall never want im 
my time, short as it is to be. Will you take my offer ?' 

* Why, thin,* says the spalpeen, * many thanks by coorse to 
yer honour for makin' it ; out for all the land yer honour 
has, or one of your name ever had, I wouldn't live other than 
I do : though I'm here now, 'tis many a mile from where I 
slept last night, or maybe from where I'll sleep to-night. 
Goold or silver avails me little, or if they did, maybe 1 ooidd 
tell where to find what 'ud buy Galway ten times over.' 

* Bedad, honest man,* says Father Aladden, * tf you know so 
much as all that, it *ud be a great charity entirely for you to 
stop awhile an' open school here ; I'll be bound you'll have a 
fine lot of scholars, an' I don't say but myseU* *ud be among 
the number.' . . 
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* Troth there's many a man 'ud like to have mj knowledge, 
I hare no doubt/ says the spalpeen ; * but I'm thlnkin' there's 
few here or elsewhere 'ud like to learn in the school where I 
got it' 

* Lord save us !* says the priest ; * you didn't sell yourself 
to the ould boy for it, did you, you nasty brute ?' 

' I bought it with the past an not with the future/ says the 
spalpeen ; ' aa* what ve saw of it is nothing to what I could 
show if I had a mind : the blessin' of the poor be with your 
honour, if it be any use to vou, an' it's wishin' I am that I had 
a luckier story to tell you, and he turned to go away. 

* Well, my good fellow,* says the Maw, * any how you're not 
goin' to auit so soon. Neither gentle nor simple passes this 
road witDout eating with the Mao Coghlan, an you must 
follow the rule as well as another : stay as long as you like, 
an' CO when you like ; an' I give you my word you shall have 
the best of tratement, an' no one shall bother you with any 
questions you don't like.' 

' Yer honour,' says the spalpeen, ' I'm not a young man, 
an' yet my head was never this many a night twice on the same 
{mUow, an' jrou'd be a long day findin' out the spot that in that 
time I havn't visited.' 

* Maybe you're the Wanderin' Jew,* exclaimed Father 
Miidden. 

* Jew or Gentile,' says the spalpeen, * a wanderer I am, an* 
a wanderer I must be ; an* now good bye to ye all, an* God 
bless ye ;* and with that away he walked, an' the never a 
sight of him did any one in nanagher lay his eyes on since. 
Some said he was this and some said he was that, and more 
said he was a sperrit ; but what do ye think but the great 
scholars from Dublin, to hide their ignorance, gave out that 
be was somebody that Father Madden tuthorea for the pur- 
pose to make little of thim an' their lamin', and have the 
laugh against thim.* 

Next morning when all the counthry went out of curiosity 
to see the big stone, they found it torn down an* carried o&^ 
for Mac Coghlan got it taken down in the night an' burled 
somewhere ; but, any how, it tould nothin' but the truth, for 
in a few years afther, the castle fell with the frost, an* not long 
afther that Mac Coghlan died ; an* sure you know yourself that 
he was the last of ms name." A. M*C. 



We should be grateful to any of our correspondents who 
would favour us with a biographical sketch of the last Mac 
Coghlan, of whom so many stories are still related by the 
peasantry of the King's County, and of whom the following 
sketch b given in Mr Brewer's Beauties of Ireland : it is from 
the pen of the late Chevalier Colonel de Montmorency. P. 

" Thomas Coghlan, Esq or, in attention to local phrase- 
ology, * the Maw * [that is, Mac], for ho was not known or 
addressed in his own domain by any other appellation — was a 
remarkably handsome man ; gallant, eccentric ; proud, sati- 
rical ; hospitable in the extreme, and of expensive habits. In 
disdain of modem times he adhered to the national customs of 
Ireland, and the modes of living practised by his ancestors. 
His house was ever open to strangers. His tenants held their 
lands at will, and paid their rents, according to the ancient 
fashion, partly in kind, and the remainder in money. * The 
Blaw' levied the fines of mortmain when a vassal died. He 
became heir to the deAmct farmer ; and no law was admissible, 
or practised, within the precincts of Mao Coghlan's domain, 
but such as savoured of the Brehon code. It must be ob- 
served, however, that, most commonly, • the Maw's * com- 
mands, enforced by the impressive ap|)lication of his horse- 
whip, instantly decided a litigated point! From this brief 
outline it might be supposed that we were talkin? of Ireland 
early in the seventeenth century, but Mr Coghlan died not 
longer back than about the year 1790. With him perished 
the rude grandeur of his long-drawn line. He died without 
issue, and destitute of any legitimate male representative to 
inherit his name, although most of his followers were of the 
sept of the Coghlans, none of whom, however, were strictly 
qualified, or were suffered by * the Maw,* to use the Mac, or 
to claim any relationship Avith himself. His g^eat estate passed 
at his decease to the son of his sister, the late Right Hon. 
Denis Bowes Daly, of Daly's-town, county of Galway, who 
likewise had no children, and who, shortly "before his death in 
1821, sold the Mac Coghlan estate to divers persons, the chief 
purchaser being Thomas Bernard^ Esq. M. i*., in whom the 
larger proportion of the property is now vested." 



THE ROYAL FAMILY OF STATEN-ISLAND. 

It has long been the general belief that the gipsy race, whidk 
is found every where else, has never yet penetrated into Ame- 
rica; but the opinion is erroneous. There is a family on 
Staten- Island whose history and habits prove their Zinfaro 
descent, despite the counter evidence of their white skins, 
patches of which may be seen through the rents of tiieir tat- 
ters, like intervals of blue sky in a clouded empyrean. 

The patriarch of the horde was in his lifetime reputed an 
Englishman, although upon this point no intelligence exists 
in any parish register or Dock of heraldry — a matter the less to 
be regretted that his birth is not likely to be disputed by rival 
nations or cities. All that is certainly known of him is, that 
he made his appearance on the island about forty years ago, 
an incarnation of laziness and pauperism, accompanied by a 
biped of the feminine gender, whom, as God made ner, we are 
content to call a woman : they evinced no desire to hold fel- 
lowship with their kind, but immediately plunged into the 
woods, where they pertinaciously hid whatever talents and 
merits they possessed. Probably the world used them ill, and 
like Timon they had left it in disgust. They built themselves 
a hut of brushwood, and lived, unknowing and unknown, upon 
the wild products of the soil and the sea-shore, the world ror- 
getting and the world forgot. No one was favoured with any 
notice of their former history ; they wrought not for hire, nor 
did they seek to render themselves m the slightest d^ree use- 
ful to their fellow-creatures. They were satisfied with a bare, 
mysterious existence, the objects of wonder and pity ; and 
only proved themselves human by mcreasing the population of 
Staten- Land with ten sons and dauffhters. 

In time the he-patriarch died, and his fame died with him-: 
but not till he haii so indoctrinated his hopeful family, that 
they have ever since followed his praiseworthy example. 
A short time since we paid these Chiloren of the Mist a visit 
at their residence, protiting by one of a thousand changes of 
abode which brought them within an easy walk of the Qua- 
rantine-Ground. Others may seek objects of interest abroad : 
we are content with what may be found near home ; and in 
this singular family we found a happy practical Illustration or 
the Golden Age, which poets so much regret, and agrarian 
politicians so devoutly nope and expect to restore. JBy the 
margin of a stagnant swamp, rife with malaria and intermit- 
tent fever, embosomed in thick woods, stood a pen of rough 
boards, obtained heaven knows how, about ten feet square, 
into which about fifty specimens of animal life, human and ca- 
nine, were crowded. The den was roofed over, and refused 
entrance to the sun, but was by no means so inhospitable to 
the rain. The four winds of heaven sought and found free 
ingress and egress through the chinks ; the floor was not ; and 
altogether we have seen much better appointed pig-styes^ 
We first discovered our proximity to this Temple of the 
Winds by the greeting of a herd of sorry curs, who made a 
great noise, but retreated snarling, and with averted tails, at 
the first exhibition of a stone or a stick, as the dogs of the 
aborigines are wont to do. A shnll, cracked, but clear voice 
from within, uplifted in energetic objurgation, stilled the cla* 
mour, and we entered upon a scene that beggars and defies 
description. We had seen poverty before, but had never an 
adequate conception of its extreme until now. 

A bundle of rags, endowed ydth suspicious and alarming 
powers of locomotion, advanced to do the honours of the man- 
sion. An unearthly squeak, that would have driven a parrot 
of any ear distracted, proclauned that the thing was human ; 
and after close inspection we made out a set of features which 
we could only have supposed to belong to Calvin Edson or 
the Witch of Endor. The head surmounted a withered atomy, 
from which every muscular fibre seemed to have dried away. 
There was nothing left for Decay to prey upon : a particle more 
of waste, and the fabric must nave evaporated, or been scat- 
tered with the first puff, like a pinch of snuff*. This was the 
worthy mother of the brood. Age could not make her head 
whiter. She must have been more than a century old, and 
yet hearing, vision, speech, every faculty, was unimpaired, and 
she was as brisk as any of the horde. According to all ap- 
pearances. Time had lost all power over her, and she may yet 
live longer than the everlasting pyramids. Fancy a mummy 
stalking from its case, and you have some idea of this spec- 
tral apparition. 

Around the den were arranged without arrangement four 
rude bedsteads, guiltless then and for ever of beds, or any 
succcdaneum therrfor ; these being unnecessary and encrvat 
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iqg huniriM, in the opinion of the inmates. Not one of these 
ivit bom in a bed, or had erer pressed one, and why should 
thij not do as thc^ had ever done ? llie onl^ purpose of the 
ttmu seemed to be to keep them troim dymg on the bare 
earth. The whole score and a half of humanities mitfht have 
poieessed some fbnr or five threadbare and tattered Uankets, 
snoh a stock of clothing as might hare furnished forth one re- 
spectable scarecrow, and perhaps half a shirt among them ; 
Imt of the latter item we are somewhat uncertain, as we oon- 
sidered any particular scrutiny especially indelicate. The 
hat was literally ftill of trumpery, the use of most of which it 
were difficult eren to guess. The folbwing, as nearly as me- 
mory series us, is a correct inventory : — 

An old worn-out saddle ; three steel-traps ; fifteen dogs, 
bitdies, and puppies ; about a crate full of damaged crockery 
and pottery; an iron pot, without a bale or coTcr, and two 
legs off; a tin kettle, with three holes in the bottom ; a fish- 
spear, an axe, a dosen fishine-rods and tackle ; as many rags 
as would set up a naper miu ; about a peck of dams, a da- 
maged bucket, ana a great variety of other things nameless 
and indescribable. 

These true philosophers all appeared to enjoy the most ro- 
bust health, with one exception, who was shaking with a pa- 
roxysm of ague on one of the frames befbre mentioned. The 
men were stout, hearty fellows, who mieht do their country 
ffood service at the tail of a plough or Uie end of a musket ; 
Eat their ambition does not soar so high. They literally take 
w> thought for to-morrow, thou£^h they very well know what 
a day must bring forth. They justly consider themselves 

" out of Fortune*! power j 

He that to down can fall no lower.** 

Once in a great while they may be {>er8uaded to perform a 
dav*8 labour, but these are rare and painful occasions, always 
ibuowed by regret and repentance ; and when their immediate 
wants are supplied, they return to the luxurious and indolent 
repose, whicn is their second nature, and which they enjoy 
in a perfection only appreciable by the Neapolitan lazzarom. 
When they have thus been compelled to pass a night under a 
root, it has been remarked that no human lode can persuade 
one of them to submit to the abhorred contact of soap and water, 
or to sleep in a bed, suppose any person oouM be found will- 
ii^ so to accommodate them. They own no boats, and they 
notther hire nor borrow them. Such property requires care 
and trouble, and rowine is laborious. A cow was once the 
apex of thlnr ambition ; but hunger knocks often at their door, 
and was fatal to poor Brindle. They are not rich enoush to 
bay a gun. The comes, partridges, snappinff-tortoises, frogs, 
•<iairr3s, and such small deer, are their nocks and herds, imd 
t£e earth produces wild artichokes and other esculent roots. 
Am for their religion, they bdieve In beef and bread, and go 
to diurch, like parasitical insects, as often as they are carried. 
Thej belieye that the earth is flat, and that the city of New 
York and the Narrows are Its limits. To be hnnff up in a 
oage in the sunshine, with licence to scratch themselves, and 
to oe well fed, constitutes their notion of heaven; and the 
oonnty alms-house, where able-bodied people are constrained 
to work, is the purgatory of their Imagination, or something 
worse. They tnink it is better to sleep than to be awake, 
to lie than to sit, to sit than to stand, to stand than to walk, 
and to walk than to run. Dan<nhg is to them an incompre- 
hensible abomination. They own no lord, they heed no law. 
They have nothing, and they want nothing. To cold, heat, 
ndn, &c., they are perfectiy in^BJferent, and their only known 
evil is pain, wmdi comes to them only in the diape of hunger 
and intermittent fever. Nerves and delicacy they never heard 
of. Thus have they ever Hved, and thus they wiH £e. 

The women at the time of oar visit differed fWmi the men 
only in attire, a superior volubility, a natural, rouffh-hewn co- 
^etry, and the possession of certain brass trii&ets, faded 
ribbons, and other fantastic fineries. None of them were ei- 
ther young or handsome enough to mark them as the victims 
of man's yillany. The snuSer f^ about their wretched 
cabin attest that they have not in the least neglected the first 
command of God to man, thotcgh no priest or preacher can 
say that he has recdved a weddmg fee on account of either of 
them. Their usual employment is to loll upon fences and ga- 
ther berries, and they are also said to be sidlful in roots and 
heri>s. Some of tiran sometimes eo to service for a time ; 
but they soon return to their lair, Hke a sow to her wallowing 
In the mire. The alms-house has also afforded tibem an asy- 
lum in cases of emergency, but they invariably escape fVomit 
as soon as there is any work to be done. They toil not, nei- 



ther do they spin ; and assuredly Solomon, irith' ainSTwHT 
dom, never dreamed of such a tmng at one of these 1 

Many have asked, as. we did, and many toon wQl adEy 
« How do these people Uve ?'^ Ask Bim who feeds the rmvens^ 
for no one else can answer. That they do not work, is cer- 
tain ; that they neither bee nor steal, is to be inferred from 
the fact that tneir feUow Staten-landers have never aoeosed 
them, and that they have never undergone the rebnke of the 
law. They are as harmless and inoffensive at they are oaa. 
less. They are proverbially good-natured and lioiiett ; tb^ 
do not get drunk, or abuse tobacco ; fbr ahhoogh soma or 
them have a relidi for these luxuries, it would cost too mach 
trouble to earn the price of thenu Otherwise, they are the 
very Taboos of GoUtver. 

Some philosophers have taaffht that ooatest is the grand 
desideratum, the greatest |;oed of earthly fsKeHr* The oon- 
tentment of savae es and of negro riaves is brooght to sapport 
their position. It is troe th^ these are h«ppy under tbeir 
painful and degrading yoke ; bat what of thai f Simon Sty- 
tites was no doubt happy on hit pillow of tormeai : an ox, on 
the same principle, ana for the same reason, is happier still, 
and the life of an oyster is bliss superlative. *' Tli^ royal fa- 
mily of Staten-Island" are an example before our eyes to show 
how closely contentment may be alued with the jextremes of 
degradation. — From the Knickerbocker* 



THE BLIND BOY< 

On, mother, U it tfiag once more— 

The tame bright lau gh i n g tpring 
That used to come in days of yore 

With glid and wekome wing ? 
And to the inflmt primroee bom, 

And peerleM datoy child 
Beneath the bowod and buddUig thoni, 

AllbeautlAdandwiM? 
And does the sky break oat at bine 

Between the April show'rt. 
And smilingly Impart its hue 

To taer young vi'let lloWrt ? 

And to the sun, the blessed sun. 

As dsTflhig in hto mi^U, 
As glorious now to look upon, 

As when / loved hto light ?. 
As n^iea, with dear and happy eye. 

Beneath that light I strayed. 
Or in the noonday brilliancy 

Sought out some cooling shade ? 
And when the spring iow'rs drop away. 

Will summer days come (iMt, 
AU rich with bloom— ob, mother, say I—. 

As when 1 saw them last ? 
"WUI meny chUd^ea gambol o'er 

The meads, or by the hrooka— 
Seek out the wild bee's honey store 

In sosne deep grasiy nook ? 
Or where the sparUfaig waters flew 

Go wand'ring tkt away. 
To cull the tallest reeds that grow. 

And weave them all the day ? 

And wiU they cUmb the tall old trees, 

And at the topmost height 
Find birds or beauty, such as these 

That diarm my long, long night? 
Or ranging o'er the wild morsei 

Phtck the taSx bog^own's bead ? 
Or o'er the long and slender grass, 

Striag berries ripe and red ? 
They WiU !— bat I shall not be there t 

For me, oh! nevermore 
SbaU spring put forth her blosfoms Mt; 

Or summer shed her store ! 
Yet think not, mother, If I weep, 

T\* for the seasons' gleam ; 
Or If I gladden In my sleep, 

'Tto of sudi things I dream. 
Kg, mother, no !— *tto that thy dieek* 

Thy smile of tender joy, 
Thine eye of light, that used to speak 

Such fondncM to thy boy—> 
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It if tbt draught tfast that dMT ftce^ 

On* Utter* bHttf pain V« 
littotlBdMittlvoa^tfm*ittd«i»M» ' 

Var •«« from nj bnfai ! 

. Mj mother, durBng, laj my head 

Upon thy own lov'd breast. 
And let thy voice low music tbed 
TO lull thy cfatid to rest ; 

And preit thy soft and dewy Uu 

Upon his beating brow. 
And lat him ttel, at fiuicy bliss — 

lis all that's left him now. 

What though the noonday's sunny prioM 

Cn ykld unnmnbcnd efaarms, 
Oi»a mi0 the silent midnight thne 

Tbat lays me in 1^ arms. 
TtartiMn I Aeam or Joy and light, 

Tho tUngt I oaoe oould prise. 
In darknesi thfev its dreary bUght 

Ujpon my glad young eyes. 

And in the same bright dreamy thought, 

Igase upon onoe more 
If y mother's free, with f eeHng fraught 

E'en deeper than of yore. 

Yet do not weep, my mother dear. 

Thy lore is more than Ught— 
Thy soothing hand, thy tender tear. 

More blessed e'en than sight ! 

And while that hand is daspad in ndnew 

My fiuUt'ring steps to guide, 
I win not murmur or repine. 

Or grieve for aught beside. 

But, mother, wtien I soar away, 

Vnm Ulb's drear dartokees free. 
Oh ! shall I not through heaTon's long day 

Live gaiing upon thee I 

W. C.L. 



THE REAL « TEMPERANCE CORDUL." 



BT MBS 0. < 

^ Wbll," laid Andrew Fnrlooe to James Lacey, " well ! 
that ginger cordial, of all the ^ngs I ever tasted, is the 
liceet ana warmest. It'a beautifol stuff; and so cheap." 

*' What Kood does it do ye, Andrew ? and what want have 
yovi of it ?' inquired James Lacey. 

•' What good does it do me ! repeated Andrew, mbbiiig 
Us forehead in a manner that showed he was perplexed by 
the ooestion ; '* why, no great good, to be sure ; and I can t 
sajT rve any want of it ; for since I became a member of the 
' Total Abstinence Society,' I're lost the megrim in my 
head and the weakness I used to hare about my heart. I'm 
as strong and hearty in mysdf as any one can be, Ood be 
praised ! And sure, James, neither of us could turn out in 
soch a coat as <Att, this time twelyeraonth." 

** And that's true," replied James ; ** but we must remem- 
ber that if leaying off wnisky enables us to show a good ha- 
Ht, taking to * ginger coroial,' or any thing of that Idnd, 
wfll soon wear a hole in it." 

**Yoa are always fond of your fun," replied Andrew. 
" How can you prove that ?" 

*' Easy enough," said James. " Intoxication was the worst 
part of a whisky-drinkinff habit ; but it was not the only bad 
part. It spent timb, and it spent what weU-manai^ time al- 
wm giyes, monbt. Now, though they do sa^ — ^mmd, I'm not 
qmte nure about it, for they mau put things in it they don't 
own to, and your eyes look brighter, and your cheek more 
flashed than if yon had been drimdng nothing stronger than 
milk or water— but they do say that ginser cordials, and all 
kinds of cordials, do not intoxicate. I will fl;rant this ; but yon 
caanot deny that tlm waste both time and money." 

«« Oh, bother r exclaimed Andrew. " I only went with two 
or three other boys to have a glass, and I don't think we spent 
more than half an hour — not three quarters, certainly ; and 
there's no great harm in laying out a penny or twopence that 
way, now and again." 

'* Haif an hour eyen, breaks a day," said James, " and 
what is worse^ it unsettles the mind for work; and'we 
ijfQfjbt to be yery careful of any return to the old habiit that 
has destroyed many of us, body and soul, and made the 
^ of an Irishman a by-word and a reproach, instead of 



a^lory and an honour. A penny, Andrew, breaks the sUvar: 
thiUing into coopers; and twopence will buy half a stone of 
potatoes— that s a consideration. If we don't manage to keep 
things comfortable at home, the wOfnen won't have the hei^ 
to mend the coat. Not," added Jaoties with a sly sinile, *' that 
I can deny having taken to tempebanoB cordials myself." 

•* You I should Andrew, " you. and a pretty fellow you ore 
to be blaming me, and then forced to confess you have taken 
to them yourself. But I suppose they'll wear no hole in your 
coat ? Oh, to be sure not, you are such a good manager !" 

*' Indeed," answered James, " I was anything but a good 
manager eighteen months ago : as you well ktiow, I was in 
rags, nev^r at my work of a Monday, and seldom on Tuesday. 
My poor wife, my gentle patient Mary, often bore hard 
words ; and though she will not own it, I fear still harder 
blows, when I had driven away my senses. My children 
w6re pale, half-starved, naked creatures, disputing a potato 
with the pig my wife tried to keep to pay the rent, well 
knowing I would, never do it. Now " 

" But the cordial, my boy r* interrupted Andrew, " the 
cordial ! — sure I believe every word of wnat you've been tett- 
ing me is as true as gospel ; idn't there hundreds, ay, thou* 
sands, at this moment on Ireland's blessed ground, that can 
tell the same story. But the cordial I and to think of your 
never owning it before : is it g^ger, or anniseed, or pepper- 
mmt?" 

" None of these — and yet it's the rale thing, my boy." 

*' Well, then," persisted Andrew, " let's have a drop of it ; 
you're not going, rm sure, to drink by yerself— 4iiuf as Fvc 
broke tke ajtemoon" 

A very heavy shadow passed over James's face, for he saw 
that there must have becm somethins; hotter than even ginrer 
in the *Uemperance cordial," as it is £Usely called, that An- 
drew had taken, or ebe he would have endeavoured to redeem 
lost time, not to waste more ; and he thought how much bet- 
ter the beal temperance cordial was, that, mstead of exciting 
the brain, only warms the heart. 

** No," he replied after a panse, " I must go and finish 
what I was about ; but this eveningat seven o'clock meet me 
at the end of our lane, and then Til be very happy of your 
company." 

Andrew was sorely puzzled to discover what James's cordial . 
could be, and was forced to confess to himself that he hoped it 
would be different from what he had taken that affcemoon, . 
which certainly had made him feel confused and inactive. 

At the appomted hour the friends met in the lane. 

«• Which way do we eo ?" inquired Andrew. 

** Home," was James s brief reply. 

** Oh, you take it at home ?" said Andrew. 

" I make it at home," answered James. 

•* Well," observed Andrew, ** that's very good of the woman 
tkat owns ye. Now, mine takes on so about a drop of ttiy 
thing, that she's as hard almost on the cordials as she used 
to be on the whisky." 

" My Mary helps to make mine," observed James. 

*' And do you bottie it or keep it on draught ?" inquired 
Andrew, very much interested in the ** cordial question. 

James laughed very heartily at this, and answered, 

'* Oh, I keep mine on draught— -always on draus^ht ; there's 
nothing like having plenty of a good thine, so I keep mine 
alwajTS on draught; and then James laughed again, and so 
heartily, that ididrew thought surely his r^ temperance cor- 
dial must contain something quite as strong as what he had 
blamed him for taking. 

James's cottage door was open, and as they approadied it 
they saw a good deal of what was goine forward within. A 
square table, placed in the centre of the littie kitchen, was 
covered by a dean white doth— knives, forks, and plates for 
the whole family, were ranered upon it in excellent order ; the . 
hearth had been swept, thenouse was clean, tiie children rosy, 
well dressed, and all doine something. ^ Mary," whom her 
husband had characterised as ** the patient," was busy and. 
bustling, in the very act of adding to the coffee, which was 
steaming on the table, the substantial accompaniments of fried, 
eggs aim bacon, with a large dish of potatoes. When tha 
children saw their fiither, they ran to meet him with a great 
shout, and clung around to tell him all they had done that 
day. The eldest girl declared she had adiieved the heel 
of a stocking ; one boy wanted his father to come and see how 
straight he had planted the cabbages ; while another avowed 
his proficiency in addition, and volunteered to do a sum in- 
stanter upon a slate which he had just deaned. Hi^pi* 
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ness in a cottage seems always more real than it does in a 
gorgeous palace. It is not wasted in large rooms — it is con- 
centrated — a Freat deal of love in a small space — a great, 
grhat deal of joy and hope within narrow walls, and com- 
pressed^ as it were, by a low roof. Is it not a blessed thing 
that the most moderate means become enlarged by the affec- 
tions ? — that the love of a peasant within his sphere, is as deep, 
as fervent, as true, as lasting, as sweet, as the love of a prince ? 
— that all our best and purest affections will grow and expand 
in the poorest worldly soil? — and that we need not be rich. to 
be happy ? James felt all this and more when he entered his 
cottage, and was thankfhl to God who had opened his eyes, 
and taught him what a number of this world's gifts, that were 
within even his humble reach, might be enjoyed without sin. 
He stood — a poor but happy father within the sacred temple of 
his home ; and Andrew nad the warm heart of an Irisnman 
beating in his bosom, and consequently shared his joy. 

" I told you," said James, " I had the true temperance 
coreUai at home — do you not see it in the simple prosperity 
by which, owing to the blessings of temperance, I am sur- 
rounded ? — do you not see it in the rosy ch^s of my children, 
in the smilinc: eyes of my wife>-did I not tell truly that she 
helped to make it ? Is not this a true cordiaJ,*' he continued, 
whOe his own eyes glistened with manly tears, " is not the 
prosperity of this cottage a true temverauce cordial f — and is 
It not amayt on drau^, flowing rrom an ever-filling foun- 
tain ? Am I not right, Ajidrew i and vnll you not forthwith 
take my receipt, and mi^e it for yourself? You will never 
wish for any other : it is warmer than ginger, and sweeter 
than anniseed. I am sure you will agree with me that a 
loving wife, in the enjoyment of the humble comforts which 
an industrious ioher husband can bestow, smiling, healthy, 
well*clad children, and a clean cabin, where the fear of God 
banishes all other fears, make 

THE TRUE TEMPERANCE CORDIAL !'* 

THE SAP IN VEGETABLES. 

FlEiT ARTICLE. 

Botanists describe two kinds of vegetable sap ; the one is 
called the ascending or unelaborated sap, the other the de- 
scending or elaborated sap. If a young branch be cut across 
in the spring season, the newly exposed surfaces will be found 
rapidly to cover themselves with a dew, especially that portion 
which is continuous vnth the trunk — this moisture is the 
ascen^ne sap : while if durin^^ the summer or autumn a piece 
of twine be tightly drawn ancf knotted round a young branch 
of lilac, the part above this ligature will shortly oecome swol- 
len, and will bulge out on every side, in consequence of an 
impedimeot having been thus presented to the downward flow 
of the descending sap, which will be therefore forced to accu- 
mulate in the situation described. The reader may perceive 
that the origin from whence these two kinds of sap are derived, 
their chemical composition, the part of the vegetable through 
which they pass, the causes which produce the ascent of one 
and the desoent of the other, togetner with the uses of both 
in the vegetable economy, are questions of great interest, as 
well to the farmer as the horticulturist. 

The source from whence the ascending sap is derived is the 
aliment absorbed by the roots from the soil. This aliment 
consists essentially of two substances; one of these being 
sufficiently familiar, namely, water ; and the other commonly 
existing in the atmosphere under the form of gas or air, but 
likewise capable of solution in water, namely, carbonic acid ; 
this substance b known to every one as ihe cause, by its 
escape, of the boiling appearance seen in freshly uncorked 
soda water. These two snbstances constitute the necessary 
aliment of vegetables : at the same time it is notorious that 
various matters, such as manures, earths, &c, greatly facili- 
tate the growth of plants; but these matters produce this 
effect either by supplying a ^eater quantity of carbonic add, 
or by acting in a manner similar to condiments ; for in the 
same way as spices taken into the stomach along with food 
invigorate the digestive power, so do many minerals, when 
absorbed by the roots, operate in promoting the nutrition of 
vegetables. 

The chemical composition of the ascen^ng sap is chiefly a 
solution of sugar and gum in water. In the northern states 
of America, sugar in large quantities is obtained from some 
species of map£, principally the sugar maple and swamp ma- 
ple of Canada, by boring the stem, collecting the ascending 
sap wbich flows from the wound, and evaporating away its 



watery portions. It is an interesting question, froin whence 
proceed the sugar |md gum contained m this ascf nding sap ? 
The only satisfactory reply to this question i?, that these sub- 
stances become formed out of the water and carbonic add 
absorbed from the soil ; but this is a transformation which 
cannot be effected by the most expert chemist, so that we 
And in this, as in many other instances, a livitfg body is a 
laboratory in which Nature executes changes far transcending 
the loftiest efforts of man's ingenuity. 

The part of the vegetable through which the sap ascends can 
be easily shown in any of the ordinary trees of this country. 
If a branch from a currant shrub be placed with its inferior 
and newly cut sttrfisee immersed at flrst in a sohition of green 
vitriol and afterwards in an iniHision of nutgalls, the course 
through which these fluids ascend may be traced by the black 
colour produced by their mixture ; for every one knows that 
a mixture of green vitriol and natcalis produees ink, and in 
the experiment just described, the solutions of these substances 
foUowmg each other in their ascent, inscribe in a manner on 
the interior of the branch the path whioh they successivelv 
pursued. This course will be found to exist between the bark 
and the pith, these parts bein^ quite unchanged, whUe the in- 
termediate portion of wood will be deeply coloured. 

The causes which produce the ascent of the ss^ are of a very 
powerful nature. The celebrated' Hales ascertained that a vine 
branch, in a few days, sucked up water with a force equal to 
the weight of sixteen pounds on the square inch : this was a 
power greater than atmospheric pressure ; and ivhen it is re- 
collected that the pressure of the atmosphere is capable of 
lifting thirty-three or thirty -four feet of water in a common 
pump, some estimate may be formed of the force with which 
the sap ascends. This ascent appears to be produced by the 
influence of two causes : the one, a quality peculiar to hving 
beings, by which the buds in common with all growing organs 
are capable of attracting or sucking towards them the juices 
necessary for their nutntion ; and in agreement with this, the 
sap is found to ascend in the first instance neai the buds : the 
otner, a general property of all matter which has been but 
lately discovered. This latter property, which has been called 
endosmoee, is found to operate when two fluids of diflforent den- 
sities are separated by a membrane. Under these drcum- 
stances, and in obedience to an attraction for each other, 
both fluids pass through the membrane, and mix together ; 
but the denser and thicker fluid finding a greater difficulty \A 
penetrate the membrane than the lighter and thinner, conse- 
quently passes through in less quantity. To illustrate this. 
let us suppose a bladder containing a little syrup, and placed 
in a vessel of water, and we will have the conditions necessarv 
for endosmose : the syrup and water will both pass through 
the bladder in opposite oirections, but a greater qustntity of 
water will pass into the syrup, than of the latter into the 
water. It will be evident to Uie reader that this excess of 
thin liquid passing into the denser will constitute a force or 
power which will require an equal force to neutralise it ; and 
It has been ascertained that the tendency of water to pene- 
trate a membrane for the purpose of mixing with a syrup of 
once and a third its own specific weight, required a force 
equal to sixty-three pounds on the square inch to overcome it. 
Now, a plant erowmg in the ground is similarly circum- 
stanced to the bladder m this experiment : its roots furnished 
with extremities of spongy membrane are intefposcd between 
thin water and carbonic acid externally, and a syrupy solu- 
tion of sugar and gum internally. Now, under these circum- 
stances we need not be surprised if an endosmose should oper- 
ate, abundMitlv sufficient to elevate the sap with a force even 
greater than that determined by Hales. 

The use of the ascending sap in the vegetable economy is 
the last subject which we shall consider in this article. On a 
future occasion we shall endeavour to show that it is out of 
the ascending sap that the de<>cending or elaborated sap is 
chiefly form^; but besides this utility of the ascending sap, 
as tlie source of the descending sap, the former has special 
functions of its own to perform. If we inquire what period of 
the year is the ascending sap in greatest quantity, we shall 
find it to be during the spring season. Now, this is the time 
when the buds become pushed out into branches, and the youn^ 
leaves peep forth : the roots also during this season increase 
in thickness. Another means which we possess of ascort aid- 
ing the uses of this sap, is by protecting plants from the influ- 
ence of light : "in total darkness no elaborated sap is eyer 
formed ; therefore, whatever vegetation may then take place, 
must be solely at the expense of toe ascending sap. Under etttih 
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cireuin^taTictis the plant becomes verv succulent, it« 8t«in» 
^ow to a great length, no vegetable fibre can be detected m 
ns aub tance, its.coloar is blanched, it possesses no bitter or 
aromatic properties, and it does not deveiope flowers. Pota- 
toes growing in a dark cellar, or celery protected from tlie 
Ui^ht, bjr earth heaped around its foot-stalks, will afford 
familiar examples. These considerations lead us to the belief 
that out of the ascending sap is formed the fleshy part of 
Tcgetables, which, by its proauctiony increases the length of 
the stem, and the thickness of the roots. In our next article 
we will describe the most remarkable properties of the ascend- 
ing sap. T. A. 



MEN OF GENIUS. 

Hate any of cor friends any persons of this desoription 
amongst the young men of their acquaintance ? We think 
they must, for they are very plentiftJ : they are to be found 
•very where. We ourselves know somewhere about half a 
dosen of one kind or other ; and it is of the^ different kinds 
wepurpose here to speak. 

Before doing this, however, let us remark, that the sort of 
geniuses to whom we allude are to be found amongst young 
men only ; for, generally speaking, it is only while men are 
young that they are subject to the delusion of supposing them- 
selves geniuses. As they advance in life, they hegiB to sus- 
pect that there has been some mistake in the matter. A few 
years more, and they beoome convinced of it ; when, wisely 
dropping all pretensions to the character, tiiey step qnieUy 
Vaok into the ranks amongst their fellows. 
. It is true that some ola fools, especially amongst the poeti- 
cal tribe, continue to cling to the unhappy belief of their bdng 
S'fled, and go on writing maudlm rhymes to the end of the 
lapter. But most men become in time alive to the real state 
of th^ case, and, willingly resigning the gift of genius, are 
Ihani^ul to find that they nave common sense. 

While under the hallucination alluded to, however, the sort 
of geniuses of whom we speak are rather amusing subjects of 
study. We have known a great many of them in our day, and 
have found that they resolve themselves into distinct classes, 
9Uoh classes being formed by certain differing oharacteristies 
sad pretensions : the individuals of each class, however, pre- 
•entmg in their peculiarities a striking resemblance to eaeh 
other. 

Fhrst oomes, at any rate in such order shall we take them* 
the Poetical Genius. This is a poor, bleached-faeed thing, with 
^ simpering, self-satisfied countenance, an effeminate air and 
manner, and of insufferable conceit. It is an insoleoi ere*- 
ture too, for it treats you and everybody with the laost pro- 
found oontempt Its calm, confident smirk, and laek-a-daisi- 
eal look, are amongst the most provoking things in nature, 
and always inspire you with a violent de&ire to kick it out of 
your presence. 

The poetical genius is by far the most useless of the whole 
tribe of geniuses. Wrapt up in his misty, maudlin dreams of 
cerulean heavens, and daisied meads, and purling rills, he is 
totally unfitted for the ordinary business of ordinary life. He 
is besides not unfrequently a little deranged in nis upper 
works. Having heard, or having of himself imbibed a notion, 
that madness and genius are allied, he, although of perfectly 
sane mind original!}', takes to raving, to staring wiloly about 
him, and to practising various of the other extravagances of 
insanity, till tie becomes actually half cracked : some of them 
indeed get stark staring mad. v 

The {K>etical genius is addicted to tea parties, and to 
writing in albums. He also much affects the society of 
^bbies : for of all his admirers he finds them the most liberal 
and indiscriminate in their praise. These good creatures 
^ench him with weak tea, and he in return £>ses them with 
still weaker poetry. This is the class that supplies the news- 
papers with the article just named, at least so named by 
courtesy, figuring therein as J. F.'s and P. D.*s, &c 

The next class of geniuses which we propose to consider, is 
the Oratorical Genius. This person l^ours under the delu- 
sion of supposing himself a second Demosthenes. He is a 
^reat frequenter of debating societies, and other similar asso- 
^tipos, where he makes long, prosjr, unintelligible speeches — 
speeches full of mist and moonshine, in which no humauiieing 
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by raving and ranting them over in his own room, to the great 
annoyance of his neignbours. 

These speeches, when they do not produce nausea, which 
they are very apt to do, or at least a disagreeable feeling of 
squeamishness, are powerful soporifics, and, pohsessing this 
quality, would be rather gratefHiI than otherwise, if one were 
in bed when within hearing of them ; but unhappily this plea- 
sant effect is neutralised by the roaring and stamping that 
accompanies their delivery : so that this sort of orator is in 
reality a positive nuisance. 

The oratorical genius is nearly, If not eyery bit, as con- 
ceited as the poetical genius. He has the same provoking, 
self-satisfied simper, and is in other respects a still greater 
bore, for his forensic habits and practices, without fiiraishing 
him with a 'single additional idea, have ^ven him an unhappy 
fluency ot speech, which he himself mistakes for eloquence, 
and with which he mercUessly inundates every one whom he 
can get beneath the spout of his oratorical pump. Every 
thing he says to you is said in set phrase — in the stiff, formal, 
affected language of the debating society. His remarks on 
the most ordinary subjects are ul regular built speeches — 
dull, long-winded, prosy things, smelling strong of tne forum. 

We know a speculative or debating society man the mo- 
ment he opens his mouth. We know him by his studied, pro- 
lix phraseology, and much, much do we dread him, for or all 
earthly bores ne is the most intolerable. To be obliged to 
listen to his maudlin plulosophy and misty metaphysics — for 
they are all to a man philosophers or metaphysicians — Is 
about one of the most distressing inflictions we Know. 

The next genius on our list is the Universal Genius, per- 
haps the most amusing of the whole firatemity. TMs gen- 
tleman, although perfectly satisfied that he is a genius, and a 
rery great genius too, does not know himself precisely in what 
he excels. He has no definite ideas on the subject, and in this 
respect is rather at a loss. But he enjoys a delightful con- 
sciousness of a capacity that would enable him to surpass in 
anything to which he might choose to devote himself, and that 
in fact he does surpass in eyery thing. His pretensions there- 
fore rest on a very broad basis, and embrace all human at- 
tainments. He is in short a universal genius. This gentle- 
man is very apt to assume peculiarities m dress and exterior 
appearance, to wear odd things in an odd way, and to sport 
a few eccentricities because he has heard or imagines that all 
geniuses are eccentric. These are common and favourite ex- 
pedients with the would-be genius, who moreover frequently 
adds dissipation to his distinguishing characteristics, it being 
a pretty general notion that genius u drunken, and of a wild 
and irregular life. 

To n^e out this character, then, the universal genius 
takes to breaking the public lamps, wrenching off bell-han- 
dles, kicking up rows in taverns with the waiters and others, 
and on the streets with the police ; gets his head broken and 
his eyes blackened ; keeps fate hours, and goes home drunk 
every night ; and thus becomes a genius of the first order. 
This sort of genius, we have observed, is much addicted to 
wearing odd sorts of head-dresses, fantastic caps all befnrrcd 
and betassclled, and moreover greatly affects tne bare throat, 
or wearing only an apology for a neckcloth, with shirt-collar 
turned down — m this aiming at a fine wild brigandish sort of 
look and appearance, much coveted by geniuses of a certain 
order. 

Nature, however, does not always favour those ambitious 
attempts at the bold and romantic, for we often find them as- 
sociated with snub noses, lantern jaws, and the most stupid 
and unmeaning countenances, that express anything but a 
consonance of character with pretension. We have known 
geniuses of this kind — the bare-necked and tumed-down-eo!. 
fared — set up for romantic desperadoes on the strength of a 
htury throat and a pair of bushy whiskers. 

The great class of universal geniuses now under considera- 
tion may, on close inspection, be found to subdivide itself 
into several mmor classes, including the Sublime Genius, the 
Solemn Genius, and another tribe which has hitherto been, we 
rather think, without a name, but which we shall take the 
liberty of caOing the Dirty Genius. This is a curious species 
of the race. The dirty genins delights in unkempt locks, 
^vhieh he not only aUows but eneomrages to hang about his 
Uce axkd hettmd on his- ooat'ooUar, in large tangled filthy 
kK>kin^ masaas. He delighteth also in an unwashed face, in 
diity Imeo, and in a gmnl slovenliness and shabbiness of 
appareL The pvetansions of this genius are very high ; for 
he affects to bo superior to all the oommoa observances of 
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driliied fife; its coartedw and aiMiittles he holds in the 
most sorereign oontempi; despises so«p and water, and rises 
proadlj kboTe white stockings and dean shirts. 

There are sereral other deseriptions of genioses, on eadi of 
which we could saj aaedifjing word or two, but reserre them 
for another occasion. C. 



Amecdotb of ths late Mr Bradbury, the cbls- 
BRATBD Clowk. — In the year 1814, when Mr Bradbury was 
in the hevday of his popultfity, he lodged in Portsmouth, in 
the wdl-known and elegant establishment called the Crown 
Hotel, then kept by a Mr Hanna, where a number of the fm- 
shionable and gay daily resorted. It happened at a dinner 
party where a considerable number were present, Mr Brad- 
Dury introduced a most splendid gold snuff-box which had 
been shortly before presented to him by the members of a con- 
Tinal dub to whidi he belonged, in token of their estimation 
of Mm as a conTiyial friend and of his talents in his line of 
acting, which Qualities he was known to possess in a very 
high degree. This box he highly prized, and it was sent 
round t& table and admired by all. After some time, how- 
erer, it was found not to be forthcoming. Every one stared 
— no one had it — all had seen it the moment before, but could 
not tell what could possibly have become of it. In vain the 
owner entrsAted every gentleman to search his pocket, as some 
one might have taken it inadrertently. All tned without suc- 
cess. After remaining an hour in the greatest anxiety, in 
which the company seemed to partidptSe, they separated. 
Mr. Bradbury consulted some of nis friends on this very un- 
pleasant business, who advised him to send for a Bow Street 
officer, who might from his habits be able to suggest some 
means of detection. This advice was instantly foUowed, and 
Rivett, the well-known peace-officer, was sent for. The same 
con^pany miet next day ,at dinner, and the most anxious in- 
f^tdries were made by all for the box, but still no account of 

it. Amongst the company was a Captain C , who was 

aide'dC'Ksamp to General .Leake, who was then going out to 
|ndif^ and waitjmg^ for the first fair wind. This gentleman 
was the first to qmt the room after dinner, and by a precon- 
certed arraajgpement was followed into his bedroom by Rivett, 
who w,BB waiting x>mt8ide. Mr Bradbury also followed ; and 

it was immediately communicated to CMtain C that he 

must submit to a search, a warrant for tnat purpose having 
been obtained against every gentl^nan in the room. This 
was instantly submitted to in the most dieerful manner by 
Captain C . , who invited them to make it, and expressed 
groKt satisfaction at such a course as the only means of de- 
tection ; but he co^ld not bring himself to believe that any 
p^entleman could be guilty of so infamous an act except through 
inadvertence. After his trunk and dressing-case had been 
searched, he hoped, they were perfectly satisfied of Us inte- 
grity in the business. Rivett, nowever, observed that as far 
as the search was made, he was satisfied that all was correct, 
a«d nothing now remained but to search his person. These 
words were scarcely uttered when he was observed to change 
odour and stagger ; a smothered groan esci4>ed him, and he 
fell back in a cnahr ; and in a state scarcely consdous of ex- 
istence, the box was taken from his pocket. He remained in 
this state of stupor for a few moments, wbilst Bradbury and 
the peace-officer stood looking at each other, scarcely befiev- 
iog the evidence of their senses ; and recovering himself a 
little, he stood up, gazed wildly at one and then at the other, 
and gasiying with the intensity of his feelings, he rushed to 
his dressing-table, and like U^tning drew a razor across his 
throat. Surgical assistance being on the spot, the wound was 
pronounced not to be mortal. Ae effect of the sc^e~the 
Took of the man— his maniac look, and the act of desperation 
accompanying it — ^his rank in fife, and every drcumstanoe 
connected with it, had sudi an effect on poor Bradbury that 
he lost his reason, and did not recover it for a year after- 
wards. The matter could not be kept a secret The truly 
unfortunate and miserable Captain C ■ ■ of course lost his 
eommission, and it is not known what afterwards became of 
him. There was^ however, no prosecution. The punishment 
was suffident. w. b. 

ELBTATioir OF TRB Miin>. — Lofty eWvation of mind does 
not make one indiffcrent to the wanu and suffMrinss of those 
who are bdow him : on the contrary, as the ranfled air of 
mountains makes distant objects seem nearer, sq are att his 
fellow-beinffs brought nearer to the heart of him who looks 
upon them firom the height of his wisdom. . 



Nafolboh attbr Death. — Death had marvdloodT im. 
proved the appearance of Napoleon, and every one ozdauned, 
when the face was exposed, ''How very beantfful I** fbr all pr»- 
soit acknowledged tnat they had never teen a finor or moTB 
r^;ular and placid countenance. The bean^ of the ^fK<^^ 
Itafian features was of the highest kind ; wtdlst the exqairite 
serenity of their expression was in the most strildng oo uirast 
with tlie recollections of his ^reat actions, impetuous character, 
and turbulent life. As dnrmg his eventful career there waa 
mudi of the mysterious and inscrutable about hbn, even alter 
death Napoleon's inanimate remains continued a puide and a 
mystery : for, notwithstanding his great sufferings and the 
usualemaoiadngeffectsof the mala^ that destroyed him, the 
body was found enormously fat. The frame was as unsusosD- 
tible of material disintegration as the spirit was, indomitaue. 
Over the sternum, or breast bone, wmch is generally only 
thinly covered, there was a coat of fat an Indi and a half thick; 
and on the abdomen two inches, whilst the omentum, kidneys, 
and heart, were loaded veith fat. The last organ was remark- 
ably small, and the muscle flabby, in contra£<mon to onr ideal 
assodations, and in proof of the seeming paradox, that it is 
possible to be a very great man with a very fittle heart. 
Much anxiety was fdt at the time to ascertain the disease of 
which Bonaparte died. Mr O'Meara had represented the 
liver as the taolty organ, and this has been edieed by iVntoi 
mardii ; thoug4i, as we have said before, the iUustrioos waSent 
hfmsdf, with Detter Judgment, referred the mlscfaief to the 
stomach, as its seat and source ; and he was perfectly right, 
as the event proved. This organ was found most exteoslva^ 
disorganised : in fact, it was mcerated all over like a honey- 
comb. The focus of the disease was exactly thespot pointed 
out by N^K>leon^the pylorus, or lower end where the intes- 
tines begin. At this place I put my finger into a hole, mskde 
by an uioer, that had eaten through the stomadi, but whidi 
was storoed by a slight adhesion to the acf^usent fiver. After 
all, the nver was tree fttan disease, and every organ sOuad ex« 
cept the stomach. Several peculiarities were notided abo«t 
the body. He i4>peared at some time to hate had an issue 
open in the arm, and there was a sfight mark; ]lke a ypond, 
in the leg, but which might have been caus^ by a sitp|iuralii^ 
boil The chest was not ample, and there was soBseChingd 
le deUcacy in the roundness of the arms and the smel 



ness of the hands and feet The head was laive in propor- 
tion to the body, with a fine, massy, cu»adous forehead. In 
other respects there were no remarkable devdoponents Ibr 
the gratifidatioh of phrenologists. The diseased stSLte of llie 
stomadi was palpably and demonstrably the cause of death ; 
and bow Napoleon could have existed for any time wHh suoh 
an organ, was wonderful, for there was not an inch of it toond. 
'—Bioffrapkjf of a Surgeon, 

The March op Magniloquence — Is « onward" like the 
prosperity of your two-and-sixpenny repubUc in Central Aaie- 
rica. We [the Americans] are becommg so great, that it |« 
very much to be feared we shall lose all our standards of 
commerce. Having nothing Uttle, we don't see how the deuft 
we shall be able to express a diminutive. Our n^niature wQ 
all become magnitude, and it is difficult for us to see our wmt 
dearly in the world. Our insects wiU grow into dephan^l, 
and for aught we see we shall have to speak of the gnat as s 
large monster, and the honey-bee have to be descnbed as ^ 
beast of prey. "I does budness in this store" was the rf- 
mark made the other day by a dealer in crab applet, as ||e 
crawled out of a ref^ise molasses-hogshead with ms peek bf|» 
ket of merchandise. The skippers of the Long Island dai^ 
boats all caH each other captatnt; and we latdy heard a d^ 
scavenger complaining to another gentleman in the same $if 
of business, that his town house haa been endangered darinff ^ 
recent conflagration : a mischievous cracker-boy had thrown 
one of his flaming missiles into the segment of a cellar ooo» 

fied by the complainant and his famfly. Mr Mark Anthol^ 
^otts told us the other day that he had made arrangements 
for extending his busmees. He has taken the superintendmiee 
of two coal carU, baring heretofore shovelled Ibr but one. 
Nobody thinks nowadays of caUing the conductor 'of a mad 
cart on the railroad by any less dignified title than an i^eaf. 
The vender of apple-jack on a dUapidated oeUar-door mm 
the North river, is a merchant ; and the fourth-rate viotiytHer 
along the wharves, who manages to rent half of a hrohati- 
down cobbler's stall, keeps a fubUc house t 
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MALAHIDE CASTLE, COUJJTY OF DUBLIN. 



Ah aacient baronial oaatle, in good presorvation and still in- ^ 
habited by tbe lineal deseendaDt of its original founder, is a 
jEare object to find in Ireland ; and the causes which have led 
t# tius ctrcnmstanoe are too obvious to require an explana- 
tiim. Lx MaUhide Castle we have, however, a highly inte- 
resting example of this kind ; for though. ia its present state 
it owes much of Us impeaiifg effect to modem restoristiansand 
iaipro>v«BMDts« it still retains a considerable portion of vaij 
a»eient date, and most probably even someparts of the on- 
fl^nal castle erected in tae reign of King Henry U. Consi- 
dered in this way, Malahide Castle is witnomt a rival in inte- 
rest, not only in our metropolitan countv, but also perhaps 
'WitUn the boundary ef the old English pale. 

The Castle of Malahide is placed on a gently elevated si- 
tnatioQ on a limestone rock near the village or town from 
- .-which it derives its name, and of which, with its picturesque 
. bfky, it commands a. beautiful prospect. In its general form 
.it Is quadrangular and nearly approaching to a tquare, tanked 
on its south or principal front by circular towers, with i^ fine 
• '* Gothic'* entrance pordi in the centre. Its proportions are 
.of eonsiderable grandeur, and its pioturesqueness i< greatly 
Keiffhtoned by the masses of luxuriant ivy mhiish mantle its 
^l!r«Us. For much of its present architeotural^ maffntfioenoB it 
is however indebted to its present proprietor, and bis father 
the late Colonel Talbot. The stnioture, as it appeared in 
i of the last centnry, wss of eontmfted^di- 
1 wholly lost ito^ghial eaateQailed chftTM- 



ter, though its ancient meat still renuuiied. This meat-is 
however now filled ^p^ and its sloping surface is eonterted 
into a green-sward, and planted with Italian cypresses and 
other evergreens. ' 

Interesting, however, as this. ancient mamfcrn is in its exte- 
rior appearance^ it is perhaps still more so in Hsinterier fen- 
tures. Its Miacious hall, roofed with timber-vock of oakt is 
of oonsid^raole aatiauity ; but its altraetieti is eclipsed by 
another apartment of equal age and vastly, snp^ri^r} b se nty ; 
with which indeed in its way there is nothiftgv aa>£MR as we 
know, to be compared in Ireland. This mique msiliniwit is 
wainscotted throeehout with o^ elaborately ean^A in.eom^ 
partments, with subjects derived from seriptiire histevy* mmI 
though Gothic in their general character, eoo^ of thm ert 
executed with considenkUe skill ; while the chimn<orrj * 
which^xhibits in its oentral division figures of the Vin 
Child, IS carved with a singular decree of elegance and 1 
The whole is riqhly. Tftrnish^, ana from the blacknsni ef tint 
which the wood has acquired from, tame, the anaHwnnll, ai 
Me Brewer well obsetres^ lasumei the renemlMfneo oC ^ns 
vast cabinet of ebony. 

The other apartments, of wfaksh there are tenon each floeiv 
are of inferior aro|dtectiiral pretensions, though some of them 
are of lofty and spacious proportions. But tMv are net with- 
out attractions of a hign order, beioff enriobed with some 
costly speeimens ef poroefaiiii, and their waUs oorered with 
the more talun^ eriMMSQta «f H ooQfotioii ef original pocw 
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traits 4nd palntints by tliB old toftstera. Amon^: tl|e fonder 
the most remarkable are portraits of Charles I. and Queen 
Henrietta Maria, by Vandyke ; James II. and his queen, Anne 
Hyde, by Sir Peter Leiy; Qaecn AnM, by Sir Oodfrey Kiiel« 
ler ( the Duchess of Portsmouth, mistress to Charles II. ; the 
first Duke of Richmqnd (son of the aboTO duefaess) when a 
ohild s Richard Talbot, the celebrated Duke of Tirconnet, 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, general and minister to James II., 
by Sir Peter LeIy ; the Ladies Catherine and Charlotte Tal- 
bot, daughters of the duke, by Sir P. Lely ; with many other 
portraits of iltustrioos members of the I'albot family. The 
portraits of the Duchess of Portsmouth and her son were pre- 
sented by herself to Mrs Wogan of Rathcoffy, from whom 
the? were inherited by Colonel Talbot. 

Among the pictures of more general interest, the most dis- 
tinguishMl is a small altar piece divided into compartments, 
and representing the Natirity, Adoration, and Circumcision. 
Thb most valuable and interesting picture is the work of 
Albert Durer, and b said to have bdonged to the unfortunate 
liarv Queen of Scots. It was purchased by Charles IL for 
£2000, and was given by him to the Duchess of Portsmouth, 
who presented it to the grandmother of the late Col. Talbot. 

As already observed, the noble family of Talbot have been 
seated in their present locality for a period of nearly seven 
hundred years! According to the pedigree of the family, 
drawn up with every appearance of accuracy by Sir William 
Betham, Richard Talbc^ the second son of Richard Talbot, 
Lord of Eocleswell and Linton, in Herefordshire, who was 
living in 1158, having accompanied Ring Henry IL into Ire- 
land, obtained from Uiat monarch the lordship of Bialahide, 
beinff part of the two cantreds of Leinster, in the neighbour, 
hood of DnbUn, which Ring Henry had reserved, when he 
mnted the rest of the provuioe to Kichard Earl of Strone- 
bow, to be held as a noble fief of the crown of England. It 
is at all events certain, as appears fh>m the ^artulanr or re- 
gister of Mary*s Abbey, now in the British Museum, that this 
Richard Taibot granted to 8t Mary's Abbev in Dublin cer- 
tain lands called venenbristen, which lie between Croscurry 
and the lands of Hamon Mac Rirkyl, in pure and perpetuw 
alms, that the monks there might pray for the health of his 
soul and that of his brother Roger, and their ancestors ; and 
that be also leased certain lands in Malahide and Portmamoo 
to the monks of the same abbey. From this Ridiard Talbot 
the present Lord Taibot de Malahide descends in the twen- 
tieth generation, and in the twenty-fourth f^om Richard Tal- 
bot, a Neman (^arpn who held Hereford Castle in the time 
of the Conqueror. The noble Earls of Shrewsbury and Tal- 
bot are of the same stock, but descend from Gilbert, the elder 
brother of Richard, who was Lord of Ecdeswell and Linton, 
and was Uvine in 1 190. 

There can be no question, therefore, of the noble oripfin of 
the Talbots de Malahide, nor can their title be considered 
as a mushroom one, though only conferred upon the mother 
of the present lord ; for Sir Wiuiam Betham shows that his 
ancestor, Thomas Talbot, knight and lord of Malahide, who 
bad livery of his estate in 1349, wias summoned by the she- 
riir of Dublin to the Magnum Concilinm, or Great Council, 
Md fai Dublin in 137t, 46 Edward IIL, and again to the Mae- 
Bum Concilium held on Saturday, in the vigils of the holy 
Trinity, 48 Edward IIL, 1874, by special writ directed to 
hfattself by the name of *' Thome ToAot, dTtUtU" He was 
•Iso tnmmooed by writ to the Parliament of Ireland in the 
tame year. If tnerefore it oould be ascertained that this 
Thomas Talbot actually took his seat under that writ, it 
would be dear that his lineal heir-male and heir-general, the 
preeent baron, has a just claim to the honours and dignity 
tHliieh be has so recently acqmred. 

The manor of Malahide was created b]r charter as early 
M the reiflni of Rine Henry II., and its privilej^es were con- 
firmed and enlargea by King Edward I V. in 1475. This, we 
believe, still remains m the possession of the chief of the fa- 
ikiily, but various other extensive possessions of his ancestors 
passed to Junior branches of his house, and have been long 
iriienated n*om his family. 

Among the most memorable circumstances of general in- 
terest connected with the history of this castle and its pos- 
eessors, should be mentioned what Mr Brewer properly calls 
** a lamentable instance of the ferocity with which quarrels of 
party rivalry were conducted in ages during which the inter- 
nal polity of Ireland was fa ijnri oos^r neglected by the supreme 
beaa of eoyerament i — On whitsvn-eve, in theyear 18^, as 
It rewMMl bf Wtf^ J^m 4» Binringhnnny ISmtI of Loirtb, 



Richard Talbot, styled Lord of Malahide, and many of their 
kindred, together with sixty of their English followers, were 
slain in a pitched battle at Balbriggan [Ballybragan] in 
this neighbourhood, by the Anglo-Norman faoUon of t lie De 
Verdons, De Gemons, and Savages : the cause of animosity 
being the election of the earl to the palatinate dignity of 
Loum, the county of the latter party." 

At a later period the Talbots of Malahide had & narrow 
escape from a calamity nearly as bad as death itself — the 
total loss of their rank and possessions. Involved of necessity 
by their political and relinous principles in the troubles of thie 
middle of the seventeenth century, they could hardly have 
escaped the persecution of the puty assuming government in 
the name of the parliament. John Talbot of Malahide having 
been indicted and outlawed for acting in the Irish rebellion, 
his castle, with five hundred acres of arable land, was granted 
by lease, dated 21 st December 1653, for seven years, to the 
regicide Miles Corbet, who resided here for several years 
alter, till, being himself outlawed in turn at the period of the 
Restoration, he took shipping from its port for tne continent. 
More fortunate, however, than the representatives of most 
other families implicated in the events of this unhappy period, 
Mr Talbot was by the act of explanation in I6fi5 restored to all 
his lands and estates in the county of Dublin, as ho had held 
the same in 1641, only subject to ouit rents. It is said that 
during the occupation of Malahide oy Corbet it became for a 
short time the aoode of Cromwell himself; but this statement, 
we believe, only rests on popular tradition — a chronicler which 
has been too fond of makug similar statements respecting 
Irish castles generally, to merit attention and belief. 

Our limits will not permit us on the present occasion to 
enter on any description of the picturesque ruins of the an- 
cient chapel and tombs situated within the demesne, and im- 
mediately adyacent to the castle ; and we shall only add in 
conclusion, that the grounds of the demesne, though of 
limited extent, and but little varied in elevation, are ju£- 
dously laid out, and present among its plantations many scenes 
of dignified character and beauty. P. 

SAINT BRIDGET'S SHAWL, 

BT T. B., AITTHOR OP "DARBT DOTLB," BTC. 

Amoicost the many extraordinary ^aracters with which this 
country abounds, such as fools, madmen, onshochs, omadhauns, 
hair-brains, crack-brains, and naturals, I have particularly 
taken notice of one. His character is rather singular. He 
begs about Newbridge, county of Kildare : he will accept of 
any thine offered him, except money — ^that he scornfully re- 
fuses ; which fulfils the old adage, " None but a fool will refuse 
money.*' His habitation is the ruins of an old fort or ancient 
stronghold called Walshe's Castle, on the road to Kilcullen, 
near Arthmvan, and within a few yards of the river Liffey, 
far away from any dwelling. There he lies on a bundle of 
straw, vrith no other covering save the clothes he wears all 
day. Many is the evening I have seen this poor crazy crea- 
ture plod along the road to his desolate lodging. There is 
another stamp of singularity on his character : his name is 
Pat Mowlds, out who dare attempt to call him Pat ? It must 
be Mr Mowlds, or he will not only be offended himself, but 
will surely offend those who neglect this respect. Ip ^neral 
he is of a downcast, melancholy disposition, boasts of being 
very learned, is much delighted when any one gives him a 
bidfad or old newspaper. Sometimes he gets into a very 
good humour, and vvill relate many anecdotes in a droll style. 

About two years ago, as I happened to be sauntering along 
the borHer of the Cumgh, I overtook this solitary bemg. 

'* A fine morning, Mr Mowlds,** was my address. 

" Yes, sur, thamc God, a very fine morning ; shore iy we 
don't have fine weather in July, when vrill we have it?" 

** What a great fpace of ground this is to lie waste — fihttt 
a quantity or provisions it would produce — ^what a number of 
people it woula employ and feed ! said L 

** Oh, tiiat's very thme, sur ; but was it all sown in pitta- 
ties, what would l>ecome ov the poor sheep ? Shore we want 
mutton as well as pittaties — besides, all the deyarshin we have 

every year. Why, thin, maybe ye have e'er an ould new^ 

paper or ballit about ye ?" 

I said 1 had not, but a couple of Penny Journals should be 
at his service whic^ I had in my pocket. 

*«Och, any thing at all that will keep a body amused* 
though I have got a great many of them; bat among them all 
{ don't Me 9»j vmme or imy •ceoant of ^e xcBsd t/9witt 
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fiiminst ye ; nor any account or the fire Saint Bridget kept in 
nljsrht an da^ for six hundred years ; nor any thing about the 
raison why it was put out ; nor any thing about how Saint 
Bridget came by this piece ov ground ; nor any thing about 
the ould Earl ot Kildare, who rides round the dnrragh every 
seventh year with silver spurs and silver reins to his horse — 
God bless ye, sur, have ye e'er a bit of tobacky ? — ^there's not 
a word about ttiis poor counthry at all.*' 

My senses were now driven to anxiety — I gave him some 
tobaooo. He then resumed : — 

** Odi, an* fsdx it's myself that can tell all about those 
tbin^. Shure my grandfather was brother to one of the ould 
anshmt bards who left him all his books, and he left them to 
my mother, who left them to me." 

** Well, Mr Mowlds," I said, " you must have a perfect 
knowledge of those things— let us hear something of their 
contents." 

'* Why, thin, shure, sur, I can't do less. Now, you see, sur, 
itV my fashion like the priests and ministhers goin' to praich : 
they must give a bit ov a text out ov some lamed book, and 
that's the way with me. So here goes — mind the words : 
"The seventeenth ov March, on King Dermot's great table. 
Where ninety-nine beeves were all roast at a time, 
We dbrank to the memory, while we wor able, 

Ov Pathrick, the saint ov our nation; 
And Kaily wor dhrinkin', roarin', shoutin', 

Cead mille faltha, acushla machree. 
There was Cathleen so fair, an' Eileen so rare ! 
With Pathrick an' Nora, 
An' flauntin' Queen Dorah ! 

On Pathrick 's day in the momin'. 
Whooll! 
County Kildare an' the sky over it ! 
Short grass for ever I" 
He that ended with a kick up of his heel which nearly 
timc^ied the nape of his neck, and a flourish of his stick at the 



» time. Then turning to me he said, 
I am not going to tell you one word about the fire — I am 
Dg to teU you how Saint Bridget got all thb ground. Bad 
luck to Black Noll (a name given to Cromwelh with his crew 
ov dirty Sasanacbs that tore down the churcn ; and if they 
could have got on the tower, that would be down also. No 
matther — every dog will have his day. Sit down on this hill 
till we have a shaugh ov the dhudheen. In this hill lie buried 
all the bones ov the poor fellows that GeiFerds killed the time 
ov the throuble, peace an' rest to their souls !" 

** But to the stor^, Mr Mowlds," I said, as I watched him 
with impatienco while he readied his pipe with a large pin. 

*' Well, sur, here goes. Bad luck to this touch, it's damp : 
the rain blew into my pocket t'other night an' wetted it — ha, 
I have it. 

Now, sur, yon persave by the words ov my text that a 
great feast was kept up every year at the palace of Castle* 
demiot on Saint Pathrick's day. Nothing was to be seen for 
many days before but slaughtering ov bullocks, skiverin' ov 
pullets, rowlin' in ov barrels, an' invitin' all the quolity about 
the counthry ; nor did the roolo<^s and spalpeens lag behind 
— ^they never waited to be axt ; all came to liM a frindly hand 
at the feast ; nor war the kings ov those days above raisin' 
the ax to slay a bullock. King O'Dermot was one ov thoee 
slaaghtherin king^ who wouldn't cringe at the blood ov any 
baste. 

'Twas on one ov those festival times that he sallied out 
with his ax in his hand to show his dexterity in the killin' way. 
The butchers brought him the cattle one afther another, an' 
he laid them down as fast as they could be dhrained ov their 
blood. 

Afther layin* down ninety-nine, the last or a hundhred was 
brtMight to him. Just as he rii the ax to g^ve it the clout, 
tho ox witii a sudden chuck drew the stake irom the ground, 
and away with him over hill an' dale, with the swingin' block 
an* a hundred spalpeens at his heels. At last he made into 
the river just below Kilcullen, when a little gosHoon thought 
to get on his bade ; but his uUl bein* very long, g^ve a twitch 
an' hitched itself in a black knot rcrand the diap's body, and 
80 towed him ai*n>ss the river. 

Away with him then across the Curragh, ever till he came 
to where Saint Bridget lived. He roaml at the gate as if 
for marcv. Saint Bndget was just at the door wlien she saw 
the ox veith his horns thrust through the bars. 

' Arrah, what ails ye» poor baste ?* sec she, not seeiii' the 
boy at his tail 



* Och,' sez the boy, makin' answer for the ox, *for marej 
sake let me in. I'm the last ov a himdred that was goin' to 
be kilt bv King O'Dermot fbr his great feast to-morrow ; but 
he little knows who I am.' 

Begor, when she heard the ox spake, she was startled; W 
rousin' herself, she said, 

* Why, thin, it 'ud be fittherfor King O'Dermot to give me. 
a few ov yees, than be feedin' Budhavore : it's well vou oome 
itself.' 

* Ah, but, shure, yon won't kill me, Biddy Darlin,' sez the 
chap, takin' the hint, as it was nigh dark, and Biddy couldn't, 
see mm with her odd eye ; for you must know, sur, that she 
was such a purty girl when she was young, that the boys used 
to be runnin' in dozens afther her. At last she prayed for 
somethin' te keep them from tormenting her. So you see, 
sur, she was seized with the small-pox at one side ov her face, 
which blinded up her eye, and left the whole side ov her face 
in furrows, while the other side remained as beautiful as ever 

'In troth you needn't fear me kiUin' ye,' sez she; 'but 
where can I keep ye ?' 

* Och,' says the arch wag, ' shure when I grow up to be a 
bull I can guard yer ground.' 

* Grounc^ in yeagh, sez the saint ; ' shure I havn't as much 
as would sow a ridge ov pittaties, barrin' the taste I have for 
the girls to walk on.' 

* And did you ax the king for nane ?* sed the supposed ox, 
' In troth I did, but the ould budhooh refused me twioe't.' 

' Well, Biddy honey,' sez the chap, ' the third ofifor's luoky. 
Go to-morrow, when he's at dinner, and you may come at the 
soft side ov him. But won't you give some refreshment to 
this poor boy that I picked up on the road ? I fear he is dead 
or smothered hanging at my tail.' 

Well, to be sure. Sue ohap hung his bead (nuuryeah) when 
he sed this. 

Out St Bridget called a dozen ov nuns, who untied the 
knot, and afther wipin' the chap a.s clean as a new pin, brought- 
him into the kitchen, and crammed him with the best of aitin' 
and drinkin' ; but while they wor doing this, away legged tho 
ox. St Bridget went out to ax him some questions cionsamia* 
the king, but he was gone. 

* 'Pon my sowkins,' sed she, ' but that was a mighty odd 
thing entirely. Faix, an it*s myself that will be off to Oekstle* 
dermot to-morrow, hit or miss. 

Well, sur, the next day she gother together about three 
dozen nuns. 

' Toss on yer mantles,' sez she, ' an' let us be off to Castla- 
dermot.' 

' With all harts,' sez they. 

* Come here, Norah,' sez she to the sanrint maid. ' Slack 
down the fire,' sez she, ' and be sure you have the kittle on. I 
couldn't go to bed without my tay, was it ever so late.' 

So afther givin' her ordhers off they started. 

Well, behould ye, sur, when she got within two miles ov the 
palace, word was brought to the king that St J^ridget and 
above five hundred nuns were on the road, oomin' to (une with 
him. 

* O tundheranounthers,' roared the king, ' whatll I do for 
their dinner ? Why the dhoul didn't she come an hour sooner* 
or sent word irestherday ? Such a time for visithers ! Do ye 
hear me, Paudeen Roorke ?' sez he, tumin* to his chief butUir t 
* run afther Rory Condaiu^h, and ax him did he give away tho 
two hind quarthers that I sed was a little rare.' 

« Odi, yer honor,' sed Paudeen Roorke, ' shure he g«T thea 
to a parcel of boccochs at the gate.' 

* The dhoul do them good with it 1 Oh, fire and faggots I 
what '11 become ov me ? — shure she will say 1 have no hospita- 
lity, an' lave me her curse. But, cooger, Paudeen : did the 
roolocks overtake the ox that ran away yestherday ?' 

* Och, the dhoul a haugh ov him ever was got, yer honor.' 

* Well, it's no matther ; that'll be a good excuse ; do you go 
and meet her; I lave it all to you to get ne out ot tns 
hobble.' 

* Naboclish,' said Paudeen Roorke, cracking his fingers, an' 
out he started. Just as he got to the door Se met &r tfoing 
to come in. Well become the king, but he shlipt behind the 
door to hear what ud be sed. * Bedhahusth,' he roared to the 
guests that wor going to dhrink his health while his back waa 
turned. 

* God save yer reverence !' said St Bridget to the butler, 
takin' him for the king's chaplain, he had audi a grammoth 
fisoe on him ; * can I see the kin*; ?' 

' God save you kindly !' sed Paudeen, * to be ihtxre fe caa. 
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' Ten him Si Bridget oatted with a few friends to take pot 
hMdc' 

* Oh» mnrther !* sed Pandeen, ' why didn't yon come an 
hour sooner ? Fm afraid the meat is all oowld, we waited so 
kog for ye.* 

* Och, don't make any banes abont it,' sed St Bridget : ' it's 
a eowld stnmmock can t warm its own mait.' 

' In troth that's thme enough,' sed Pandeen ; ' bnt I fear 
there isn't enough for so many.' 

' Why, ye set of cormoraU,' sed she, 'hare ye swallied the 
whole nmety-idne oxen that ye kilt yestherday ?' 

* CHi, blessed hour 1* groaned the king to himself, * how did 
she know that ? Odi, i suppose she knows I'm here too.' 

' Oh, bad scran to me t' said Pandeen, *but we had the best 
and fattest keepin* for tou, but he ran away.' 

* In troth ^ou needn t teU me that,' sex she ; * I know all 
abont yer domigs. If I'm s^it away without my dinner itself, 
I must see the king.' 

Just as she sed this, a hiccup seized the king, so loud that 
it reached the great haU. The guests, who war all silent by 
the king's order, thought he sed mp, hip ! — so. Such a shout, 
my Jewel, as nearly frightened the saint away. 

* In troth,' sei she, * I'd be yery sorry to venthur among 
such a set of riff-raff, any way. But who's this behind the 
door?' ses she, cockin' her eye. ' Oh, I beg pardon I — I hope 
no inthrusion>-there ye are — ^ye'U save me the trouble ov 
goin'hi.' 

* Oh,' sed the king (hie), ' I tuck a little sick in my stum- 
mock, and came down to get fr«sh air. I beg pardon. Why 
didn't yon oome in time to dinner ?* 

' I want no dinner,' siUd she ; ' I came to speak on affairs ov 
sUte.' 

' Why, thin/ said the king, ' before ye state them, ye 
BTOst come in and take a bit in yer fingers, at any rate.' 

' In troth,' sez she, ' I was always used to full and plenty, 
and not any scraceen bits ; and to think ot a king's table not 
having a fhugoolodi meal, is ail nonsense: that's like the 
taste OT ground I axt ve for some time ago.* 

Begor, sur, when she sed that, she gey him such a start 
that Uie hiccough left him. 

* Ah, Biddy, honey,' sez he, ' shure ye wor only passin' a 
joke to cure me : say no more — ^it's all gone.' 

Just as he sed this, he heard a great shout at a distance : 
out he pulled his specks, an' put them on his nose ; when to 
his Joy he saw a whole crowd oy spalpeens dhrivin' the ox be- 
fore them. The kine, forgettin' who he was spaikin' to, took 
off his canbeen, and began to wave it, as he ran off to 
meet them. 

' Oh ! mahurpen^onl, but ye're brave fellows,' sez he ; * who* 
ever it was that cotch him shall have a commission in my Ufe 
guards. I^never wanted a joint more. Galong, every mo- 
wer's son ov yees, and borry all the in^dirons and frying- 
pans ye can eet. Hand me the axe, till I have some steaks 
tost up for a few friends.* 

So, my jewel, while ye'd say thrap-stick, the ox was down, 
an' on the gridirons before the life was half out ov him. 

Well, to be shure, St Bridget got miehty hungry* as she 
had walked a long way. She then tould the king that the gen- 
tlctoen should lave the room, as she could not sit with any one 
not in ordhers, and they being a little out ov ordher. So, to 
make themselves agreeable to her ordhers, they quit the hall, 
and went out to play at hurdles. 

When the king reeoUeoted who he was goin' to give dinner 
to, sez he to himself, * Shure no kine oueht to be above sarvin* 
a saint.* So over he soes to his wife the oueen. 

* Dorah,* ses he, * cb ye know who's wittiin ?' * Why, to be 
ahnre I do,* sez she ; * ain't it Bridheen na Keogue ?' 

* Te're rijjht,' sez ho, ' and yon Imow she's a saint ; an' I 
think it wifl be for the good ov our sowls that she kem here 
to-day. Come, peel off yer muslins, and help me up wid the 



' In troth I'U not,* sez the queen ; * shure ye know Fm a 
Uaok Prospitarian, an' bleeve nun ov ver saints.' 

• Arrah, nun ov yer quare ways,* sez he : • don't you wish 
my sowl happy, any how? — an' *if you help me, you wiU be 
only helpin* my sow! to heaven.' 

' Oh, m that case,' sez she, * here's at ye, and the sooner the 
betther. But one charge I'd give ye : take care how ye open 
yer damh about gronnd : ye know she thought to come round 
ja twice biwre» 



So in the twinklin' ov an eye she went down to the kitcheD, 
an'put on a prashkeen, an' wns first dUh at the taUe. 

'The king saw every one lashm' away at their dinner except 
Bridget. 

* Arrah, Biddy, honey,* sez he, • why don*t ye help yersdf?* 
' Why, thin,' sez she, * the dhoul a bit, bite or sup, I'U take 

undher yer roof until ye grant me one favour.' 

* And what is that ?' sez Uie king ; * shure ye know a king 
must stand to his word was it half nis kingdom, and how do 
I know but ye want to chouse me out ov it : let me know 
first what ve want.' 

' Well, thin, Mr King O'Dermot,' sez she, ' aU I want is a 
taste ov ground to sow a few pays in.' 

* Well, an' how much do ye want, yer reverence,' sez he, aU 
over ov a thrimble, Iratune ms wife's dark looks, and the carta 
he expected from Bridget if he refused. 

* Not much,' sez she, * for the present. Ton don't know how 
I'm situated. All the pilgrims going to Lough Dhearg are 
sent to me to put the pays in tneir brogues, an' ye know I 
bavn't as much eround as would sow a pint ; but if ye only 
give me about finy acres, I'll be oontint.' 

* fifty acres !* roared the king, stretching his neck like a 
goose. 

* Fifty acres !* roared the queen, knitting her brows ; ' shnre 
that much ground would fill their pockets as well as tiidr 
broeues.' 

* There ve're out ov it,' said the saint ; * why, it would'nt be 
half enough if they got their dhue according to their sins ; but 
ni lave it to yersel?.' 

* How mucn will ye give ?' * Not an acre,' said the queen. 

* Oh, Dorah,' sed the king, ' let me give the crathnr some.* 

* Not an tJicA,' sed the queen, ' if I'm to be misthress here.* 
' Oh, I beg pardon,' sez the saint ; * so, Mr King O^Der- 

mot, you are undher netticoat government I see ; but maybe I 
won't match ye for all that. Now, take my word, you shall 
go on penance to Lougfh Dhearg before nine days is abont; 
and instead ov pays ye shall have pebblestones and swan shot, 
in yer brogues. But it's well for you, Mrs Queen, that ye're 
out ov my reach, or I'd send you there barefooted, with no* 
thing on but yer stockings.' 

When the king heard this, he fell aU ov a thrimble. ' Oh« 
Dorah,' sez he, * give the orathur a little taste ov ground to 
satisfy her.' 

* Ko, not as much as she could play ninepins on,' ses she, 
shakin' her fist and grindin' her teeth together ; * and I hope 
she may send you to Lough Dhearg, as she sed she woukL' 

* Why, thin, haye ye no feeline for one ov yer own sex ?* 
sez the saint. * I'U eo my way this minit, iv ye only give me 
as much as my shawl will cover.' 

* Oh, that's a horse ov another colour,* sez the queen ; ' yoa 
may have that, with a heart and a half. But you know y«ry 
well if I didn't watch that fool ov a man, he'd give the very 
nose off his face if a g^l only axt him how he was.' 

Well, sur, when the king heard this, he grew as merry as a 
cricket. * Come, Biddy,' sez he, ' we mustn't have a dhry 
bargain, any how.' 

' Oh, yell excuse me, Mr King O'Dermot,' sez she ; 'I never 
drink stronger nor wather.' 

' Oh, son ov Fingal,' exclaimed the king, ' do ye hear this^ 
and it Pathrick's cuiy I' 

* Oh, I intirely forgot that,' sez she. ' Well, then, for fear 
ye'd say I was a bad fellow, I'U just taste. Shedhurdh.' 

Well, sur, after the dhough-an-dheris she went home very 
well pleased that she was to get ever a taste ov g^und at all, 
and she promised the king to make his pinanoe lisht, and 
that she would boU the pays for him, as she did wiu young 
men ov tendher conshinses ; but as to ould hardened sinners, 
she'd keep the pays tiU they'd be as stale as a sailor's bisket. 

WeU, to be shure, when she got home she set upwards ov a 
hundhred nuns at work to make her shawl, during which time 
she was never heard of. At last, afther six monUis' hard la^ 
hour, they got it finished. 

' Now, sez she, * it's time I should go see the king, that he 
may come and see that I take no more than my ri^t. ' So, 
taung no one with her barrin' herself and one nun, off she seL 

The king and queen were just sitting down to tay at the 
parlour window when she gN>t there. 

' Whoo I talk of the dhoul and he'U appear,' sez he. ' Why, 
thin, Biddy honey, it's an age since we saw ye. Sit down ; 
we're just on the first cup. Dorah and myself were afther 
talkin about ye, an' thought ye forgot us intirely. Well, did 
ye take that bit ov ground ?* 
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' Indeed I'd be very sorry to do the likes behind any one's 
bftdc. Yon must come to-morrow and see it measnred.' 

' Not I, *pon my sowkins/ sed the king : * do ye think me so 
mane as to doubt yer word ?* 

' Pho ! pho!' sed the queen, ' such a tasie is not worth talkin* 
OT ; but, just to honour ye, we shall attind in state to-morrow. 
Sit down.' 

She took up her station betune the king an' queen: the 
party side ot her face was next the king, an' the ugly side 
next the queen. 

' I can't be jealous ot you, at any rate,' sed the queen to her- 
stAt, as she nerer saw her veil off before. 

* Oh, murther V sez the king, * what a pity ye're a saint, 
and Dorah to be alive. Such a beauty !* 

Just as he was starin', the queen happened to look over at a 
looking-elass, in which she saw Biddy s pretty side. 

' Hem 1' sez she, sippin' her cup. ' Dermot,' sez she, ' it's 
very much out ov manners to be stuck with ladies at their tay. 
Go take a shauffh ov the dhudheen, while we talk over some 
affairs ov state. 

^egor, sur, the king was ^lad ov the excuse to lave them 
together, in the hopes St Bridget would convart his wife. 

Wen, sur, whatever discoorse they had, I disremember, 
but the queen came down in ereat humour to wish the saint 
good nighty an' promised to be on the road the next day to 
Kildare. 

' Faix,' sez the saint, * I was nigh forgettin* my gentility to 
wish the king good night. Where is he ?* 

*■ Augh, and shure myself doesn't know, barrin' he's in the 
kitchen.' 

* In the kitchen 1' exclaimed the saint ; ' oh fie !* 

* Ay, indeed, just cock yer eye,' sez the queen, * to the 
key-hole : that dhudheen is his excuse. I can't keep a maid 
for him.' 

' Oh ! is that the way with him ? — never fear : I'll make his 
ptnance purty sharp for that. At any rate call him out an' 
let us purt in fiienas.' 

So, sur, afther all the compliments wor passed, the king 
sed he should go see her a bit ov the road, as it was late : 
so off he went. The moon had just got up, an' he walked 
alongside the saint ,at the uffly side; but when he looked 
roond to praise her,' an' pay her a little compliment, he got 
sidi a frignt that he'd take his oath it wasn't her at all, so he 
wasglad to get back to the queen. 

yf&l, sur, next morning the oueen ordhered the long car to 
be got ready, with plenty ov clean straw in it, as in those 
times they had no coaches ; then reg^ulated her life guards, 
twdve to ride before and twelve behmd, the king at one side 
and the diief butler at the other, for without the butler she 
couldn't do at all, as every mile she had to stop the whole re- 
tinue till she'd get refiresmnent. In the meantime, St Bridget 
placed her nuns twenty-one miles round the Curragh. At 
fast the thrumpet sounaed, which gave notice that uie king 
was oominr. As soon as they halted, six men lifted the queen 
up on the Uirone, which they brought with them on the long 
car. The kins ov coorse got up by her side. 

' Wen, Dorui,* sez he in a whisper, ' what a laugh we'n 
have at Biddy, with her shawl 1' 

* I don't know that neither,' sez the queen. ' It looks as 
thick as Finmocool's boulsther, as it hangs over her shoulder.* 

* God save yer highness,' sed the saint, as she kem up to 
them. * Whv, ye sted mighty long. I had a snack ready for 
ye at one o'clock.* 

' Och, it's no matther,' sez the queen ; ' measure yer Int ov 
grovaid, and we then can have it in comfort.' 

So with that St Bridget threw down her shawl, which she 
had cunningly folded up. 

Now, sur, this shawl was made ov fine sewin' silk, aU net- 
work, eadi mesh six feet square, and tuck thirty-six pounds 
or s^, and employed six hundred and sixty nuns for three 
months making it. 

Well, sur, as I sed afore, she threw it on the ground. 

* Here, Judy Conway, run to Biddy Conroy with this cor- 
ner, an' let her make uf in the direckslun ov Rildare, an' be 
shure she runs the comer into the moiCttery, Here, you, Nelly 
Murphy, make off to KUcuUen ; an' you, Katty Farrel, away 
with yim to Ballysax ; an' you, Nefly Doye, away to Arth- 
j^arvan ; an' you. Rose R^^n, in the direckshin of ConneU ; 
an' you, EUen Fogarty, away in the road to Maddenstown; 
an* you, Jenny Pnrcel, away to Airfield. Just hand it from 
one to t'other.' 

So givin* three olap« ov her hand, off they set like hounds, 



an' in a minnit ye'd think a haul ov nuns wor cotched in the- • 
net, 

' Oh, millia murther !* sez the queen, ' she's stretdun' it over , 
my daughter's ground.' 

' Oh, blud-an -turf 1' sez the king, ' now she's stretehin' It •. 
over my son's ground. Galong, ye set ov thauUAawnt^'. sed 
he to his life-finiards ; ' galong, I say, an* stop her, else she'U 
oover aU my dominions. 

'* Oh fie, yer honour,' sez the chief butler; ' if you break 
yer word, I'm not shure ov my wages.' 

WeU behould ye, sur, in less thim two hours Saint Bridget 
had the whole Curragh covered. 

' Now see what a purty kittle of fish you've made ov it 1* 
sez the oueen. 

' No, out it's you, Blrs Queen CDemot, 'twas you agreed 
to this.' 

* Ger out, ye ould bosthoon,' sez the queen, ' ye deserve it 
an : ye mijght aisy guess that she'd diouse ye. Shure iv ye. 
had a erain ov sinse, ye might recoUect how yer oonsin Ring 
O' Tools was choused by Saint Kavin out ov an his groumC 
by the saint stuffin' a lump ov a crow into the belly ov the 
onldgoose.* 

* Well, Dorah, never mind ; if she makes a hole, I have a pes^- 
for it. Now, Biddy,* sez he, * though I gave ye the ground, I 
forgot to teU ve that I only nve it for a certam time. I now - 
teU ye from this day forwara you sluJl only have it while ye 
keen yer fire in.* " 

Here I lost the remainder of his discourse by my in man- 
ners. I got so familiar with Mr Mowlds, and so mterratod 
with his story, that I forgot my poUteness. 

'* And what about the fire, Fat?" said I, without consider- 
ation. 

Before I could recollect the offence, he turned on me with, 
the eyes of a maniac — 

« The dhoul whishper nollege into your ear. Pat ! — (hum). 
— Pat t — Pat I — this is freedom, with aU my heart." 

So saying, he strode away, muttering something between his 
teeth. However, I hope again to meet him, when I shan be a 
nttle more cautious in my address. 



THE ELECTROTYPE. 
Ax elaborate and very lucid article on the Electrotype and 
Daguerreotype, bemg a review of "An Account of .Expe- 
riments in Electricity made by Thomas Spencer — Annals of 
Electricity, January 1840," and of the account of M. Da- 
guerre's discovery of Photogenic Drawing as published by 
himself, has i4>peared in that excenent work ** The West- 
minster Review ' for September. Our space not allowing 
us to enter so fully into.detaib as. our admirable contem- 
porary, we present our readers with as concise an article as 
the nature of the subject win permit, confining .ourselves for 
the present to the Electrotype, as b^g less genendly known, 
though not less curious. 

. The electrotype is another instance of the appUcation of invi- 
sible elements to the uses of man, by which powers »ad influ- 
ences, of whose nature he is as vet whony ignorant, are made 
subservient to his purposes, and obedient to .his rule. 

To define accurately what electricity is, would be, as yet at 
least, impossible. Many coinectures.have been, are, and win 
be hazarded, but the knowledge of its production, power, and 
effects, is only in its infancy, imd so full of promise of a gigan- 
tic growth, that time win be better spent in its cultivation 
than in debating upon n^t it is. 

The truth of this proposition is faHj borne out by the sub- 
ject of our present paper ; for whilst many scientific men have 
been exhausting their energies in the production . of plausi- 
ble theories upon the nature of the electric fluid, other more 
matter-of-fact phnosophers have addressed themselves to its 
appHcation ; and whilst some of these devote themselves to 
tine developement of its motive powers, in the wen-founded hope 
of its superseding steam, others press its services to far differ- 
ent uses. Amongst the last, llr Spenoer holds a foremost 
place. 

Before entering into the descrbdon. of the dectrotype, we 
must say a few words on the subject of electricity to the less 
infbrmed of our readfers. The electric fluid, as it is called, 
may be produced in various ways : the most ordinary is by 
the friction of glass against sUk, as exemplified in the elec- 
trical madiine, which is familiar to almost every one. Bnt 
galvanic and voltaic electricity is dUJerently pmbcod. In 
aU cases its production is the consequence of qombination, 
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but particularly in the galvanic battery and voltuc circle- 
'The latter, being Mr Spencer's apparatoB, we shall briefly 
describe. 

An ordinary voltiuc circle is formed by a plate of zinc and 
another of copper being placed upright in a ressel containing 
acid or a saline solution. Zinc is more oxidisable than copper, 
that is, it has a greater afiltiity to, or inclination to unite itself 
with, Uie gas csOled oxygen* the combination of which with 
the particles of metal produces that appearance which b called 
<* rust." Whilst the zinc and eopper are separate, the oxygen 
of the duid operates upon both ; bat if they are united by 
means of a wire connected with each, the oxygen forsakes the 
copper altogether, and proceeds with increasM force to tmite 
with the zmc, and a current of electricity is immediately 
formed, which proceeds fh>m the zinc plate through the fluid 
medium to the copper, thence along the connecting wire to the 
zinc, and thence round again in a constant circulating stream, 
until the zinc has been entirely decomposed, or oxidised. 

Electricity being thus produced by combination, its pro- 
gress and effects are marked by a wonderftil power of separa- 
tion or decomposition, which it exerts upon substances brought 
within the circle ; and this is the power which Mr Spencer has 
tamed to his use, the great object which he has at present in 
Tiew being the multiphcation of engraved plates of copper for 
the purpose of printing from. 

Every person who has seen metal of any description In a 
state of fusion, must have remarked that it never forms a 
thin fluid such as water, capable of insinuating itself into the 
smallest interstices, but is what would be called thick even at 
the fiercest heat, consequently incapable of entering into such 
fine scratches as are necessary to oe accurately and clearly 
defined upon an engraved plate. A^^in, the contraction and 
expansion of all metals by the apphcation of heat and cold, 
would offer an almost insuperable bar to the utility of casting, 
even if the fusion could be rendered perfStMst. But the applica- 
tion of electricitv removes all the inconvenienoes, and opens 
a new field of science. 

Mr Spencer's apparatus consists of an earthenware vessel, 
in which is suspended another, much smaller, of earthenware 
or wood, with a bottom fenned of plaster-of-Paris. Into the 
larger vessel is poured a saturated solution of copper (the 
copper beine dissolved in sulphuric acid) sufficient to rise up 
along the sides of the lesser one, which is filled with the acid 
or saline solution intended to operate upon the zinc. The 
plaster-of-Paris being very porous, allows the two liquids to 
meet in its cells, but prevents them from mixing ; b^ permit- 
ting them to meet, however, the current of electricity is en- 
abled to circulate through all. In the larger vessel; and be- 
neath the bottom of the smaller one, is placed the copper plate 
fh>m which the cast is to be taken, or upon which the pattern 
is to be raised. It is suspended bv the wire, which is to con« 
nect it with the zinc, l>emg fixed on the edge of the inner 
vessel, in which is the linc plate, suspended by its connecting 
wire. The two wires are then brought into contact, fixed 
together by a screw, and the voltaic c&cle is complete. The 
acid in the upper vessel attacks the zinc, the electric current 
descends through the plaster bottom, thence through the so- 
lution of copper, where its separating or decomposing power is 
brought into operation, causmg the Infinitely minute particles 
^f copper suspended in the solution to separate from the sul- 
phuric acid, and descend upon the plate, through which Itself 
proceeds to the wire, and so round again. 

Now, here is probably the most wonderfhl part of the pro- 
cess. It is onlv on the copper plate that the particles of cop- 
per, disengaged from the solution, will descend and settle. If 
the copper w varnished, or covered with a coat of wax, they 
will not deposit themselves or go together at all ; but where 
they find the dean surface of the metal, they at once not only 
settle, but fix and adjust themselves in their proper forms, 
building up as it were a metal structure, not eccentric or un- 
even, but forming a correct plate of new metal, so pure, so 
hard, and so firee from defect or extraneous matter, that 
engravers prefer copper plates thus formed to any other for 
working upon. But the perfection of this operation consists 
in the wonderful accuracy with which the finest lines of the 
most beautiful engravings are copied : the particles which 
float in the solution are so indefinitely small, that they can 
«nter into the finest cuts, the slightest scratches ; and as they 
ttfidereo no process of heating or cooling, their form is in no- 
wise tUtered. 

We have already observed, that if the plate of metal be 
eorered, even with vawii*ih, the particles vnll not descend or 



form upon it ; nevertheless, if some slight substance be not 
interposed, the depositing particles adhere so firmly to it aa 
to be inseparable, and it is upon this propertv that one of the 
processes — that of engraving in relief on a plate of copper— 
entirely depends for success. When a cast of an engraved 
plate is required, the plate must be coated with bee s-wax^ 
mixed with a little spirits of turpentine. It is laid on tbo 
plate in a lump and melted, and when just cooling is wiped off, 
when, althougn apparentljr elean, enough remains to interpose 
between the new and original plates, and prevent a too strong 
cohesion. It is not necessary that the engraved plate should 
be copper : it may be for instance lead or type metal, in which 
case it need not be waxed, as the application of heat, expand- 
ing the metals unequally, causes th&DO. at once to start asimdar. 

A piece of wire having been soldered to the back of the pUte» 
its back and ec^es shouM be covered with a double coat of thick 
varnish, or it may be embedded in a box with plaster-of-Parit 
or Roman cement. This precaution is necessary, to prev^it 
the plate Arom being inclosed, and to limit the deposition to a 
proper extent. 

It may now be suspended in the apparatus, and tiie wires 
being placed in contact, the operation begbis. Particlo by 
particle the new metal is fbrmea, until the plate is of sufficient 
thickness, when it is withdrawn, and heat oeing applied, the 
two plates are separated, one bcdng the exact counterpart, in 
relict, of the other. Care must be taken in all cases to dianffe 
the solution of copper frequently, tor bv merely adding^ the 
separated particles of the sulphuric acid would aoctimalat* 
to such extent as to mar or injure the operation. 

From the plate thus formed in relief, as many oasts as may 
be required can be obtained, by making it the mould. 

To copy or multiply medals and coins the operation U rery 
simple, f^r a mould can be easily obtained by compressliig 
the medal or coin between two plates of milled sheet lead, and by 
varnishing the lead round the impression, the deposit will be 
formed in the hollow only ; and for this purpose a verv slmpli 
apparatus will suffice, and one that may be very easily made. 
For the outer vessel an ordinary glass tumbler or finger-bowl 
will answer ; and for the inner, a cylindrical gas-glass, having 
a bottom made of plaster-of-Paris. The solution of copptf 
being in the tumbler, and the acid with the zinc in the gas- 

flass, the mould should be suspended by its conducting wire 
etween the bottoms, the wire of th^ zmc connected with it, 
and Uie operation will proceed. In ail cases it must be ob- 
served that the edge of the mould should be up, as, if it be 
placed horlzontallv, extraneous substances, sinking by tbdr 
own weight, may be deposited upon it. 

To produce a r^sed design upon a plate of copper, or as it 
is rather erroneously style<C *' Engraving in Rehef^" the ope- 
ration b thus performed : — 

The plate upon which the desijs^ Is to be raised having had 
the oonducting wire soldered to it, is covered with a coat of 
wax about one-eighth of an inch or less in thickness, and upon 
the surface of this coat the design is drawn. With a graver, 
the end of which must be of the form of a thin parallelogram, 
so as to make grooves in the wax equally broad at the bottom 
as at the top, tbe lines of the drawing are to be earefVxlly cut 
down to the plate ; care being taken that the platd is per« 
fecUy deanea throughout each line, and also that the g^roovee 
are not narrower at the bottom than at the top. In order to 
lay the surface of the copper at the bottom of tne grooves per* 
fectly bare, the plate must be immersed in diluted nitric add 
(three parts of water to one of acid), and the particles of wax 
that may have escaped the graver are driven off by the fumes 
of the acid. The plate is then placed In the apparatus, the 
circle closed as before, and the operation commences. A^s the 
particles of copper reauire a metallic base, they avoid the was 
and seek the metal in tne grooves ; thev there attach themselves 
to it, and to each other, until the hollows are quite filled up, 
when the plate is removed. If the surfaces of tne ridges thuB 
built up be not perfectly smooth, a piece of pumice sione or 
smooth flag, ^ith water, being rubbed to them, will soon re- 
duce them, after which the wax can be melted and cleaned off 
with spirits of turpentine ; and so firm is this formation of 
metal thus raised, both in the adherence of its particles to 
each other and to the original plate, that it may be printed 
f^om at any ordinary printing-press. 

One general remark applies to the production of electrotype 
copper, and it is, that the strength and solidity of the form4i^ 
tion depends upon the slowness and deliberation of the pro- 
oosf . The more slowly and deliberately the particles Kep*- 
' ' " 'to their ' 
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fitly they appear to take them up, and the more firmly they 
adhere ; whilst on the contrary, if the operation be hurried, the 
metal is brittle, so much so as sometimes to powder under an 
ordinary pressure. The thicker and finer the partition of 
planter between the two fluids, the more slightly are they 
connected, and oon equently the slower is the circulation of 
the electricity. The proper length of time to be allowed for 
the proce<«8 varies according to the nature of the work, and 
the strength or solidit v required. Forty-eight hours seems to 
be the least time for u>rming a design in reuef, and somewhat 
more than a week for a plate with sunk lines. 

The laws which govern matter are mysterious. The en- 
tire of this process u so wonderful, that to descant upon it 
would be unnecessary ; and, after all, it is but another step 
taken upon the path of science, each advance upon which, 
whilst disclosing new scenes and greater wonders, is only the 
needful preliminary to another wmch will display yet more I 
— — _ N. 

THE FIELD OF KUNNERSDOEF. 

(PROM TBK OIRMAN OP TIBDOS.) 

Day is exiled from the bowers of Twilight ; 

Leaf and flower are drooping in the wood ; 
And the stars, as on a dark-stained skylight, 

Glass their ancient glory in the floocL 
Let me here, where nightwinds through the yew na^, 

Where the moon is cnary of her beam«y 
Consecrate an hour to mournful musing 

Over Man and Man's delirious dreams. 
Phies and yews ! envelope me in deeper, 

Dunner shadow, sombre as the gr«ve, 
While with moans, as of a troubled sleeper, 

Gloomily above my head ye wave I 
Let mine eve look down from hence on yonder 

Battle-plain, which Night in pity dulb— 
Let my sad imagination ponder 

Over Kunnersdorf,* that Place of Skulls I 

Doet thou re*iUume these wastes, O Summer ? 

Hast thou raised anew th^ trampled bowers ? 
Will the wild bee come again a hummer 

Here, within the houses of thy flowers ? 
Can thy sunbeams light, thy mild rains water 

This Aceldema, this human soil. 
Since that dark day of redundant slaughter 

When the blood of men flowed here Tike oil? 
Ah, yes 1 Nature, and Thou, God of Nature, 

Ye are ever bounteous ! — Man alone, 
Man it is whose frenzies desolate your 

World, and make it in sad truth his own 1 

Here taw Frederick fall hii brarest warriors — 

Master of thy World, thou wert too great I 
HeaVen had need to stablish eurbing-barriers 

'Gainst thine inroads on the World of Fate ! 
O, oould all thy coronals of splendour 

Dupe thy memory of that ghastly day ? 
Coolcl the Muses, could the Gracesf render 

Smooth and bright a eorse-o*eroovered way ? 
No 1 the accusing hlood-gouts ever trickle 

Down each red leaf of thy chaplet -crown ! 
Men feU here, as com before the sickle. 

Fell, to aggrandise thy false renown I 
Here the veteran droopeid beside the springald. 

Here sank Strength and Symmetry in line — 
Here erushed Hope and ^ping Valour mingled. 

And, Destroyer, the wild work was thine I 

What and wherefore is' this doom funereal ? 

Whence this Tide of Being*s flow and ebb ? 
Why rends Dee tiny the fine material 

Of Existence's divinest web ? 
Vainly ask we I — Dim age calls to dim age — 

Answer, save an echo, cometh none — 
B$re stands Man, of Life in Death an image, 

TTiere, invisibly, The Living One ! 

Storm-clouds lour and muster in the Distance — 
While, begirt with wrecks by sea and land, 

* A vllUigt naw Frankfort on tho Oder, in wMch Frederick tht Great was 
def— »fil on the l:icb Augutt 1769, In one of tht Moodiest bttim of modern 
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Time, upon the far shore of Existence, 
Counts each wavedrop swallowed by the sand. 

Generation chases veneration, 

Downbowed by tne same tremendous yoke-^ 

No cessation, and no explication — 
Birth— X//e— Death ;— -the StiUness--f?a#ft— and 
Smoke ! 

Here, then, Frederick, formidable Sovereign 1 

Here in presence of these whitened bones. 
Swear at length to cherish Peaee, and govern 

So, that Men may leam to reverence Thrones ! 
1 repudiate blooiibought fame, and hearken 

To the myriad witness-voiced Dead, 
Ere the Sternness^ shall lay down to darken 

In the Silentnessjl thy crownless head 1 
Shudder at the dire phantasmagory 

Of the Slain who perished here by thee. 
And abhor all future wreaths of glory 

Gathered from the baleful cypress-tree I 

Lofty souls disdain or dread the laurel-^ 

Hero is a poor exchange for Man ; 
Adders lurk in green spots : such the moral 

Taught by History since her school began. 
C»sar slain, the victim of his trophiesp 

BayaKced§ expiring in his cage. 
All the CsBsars, all the sabre- Sophies, 

Preach the same sad homily each age. 
One drugged winecup dealt witJi Alexander, 

And his satraps scarce had shared afresh 
Half the empires of the World-Commander, 

Ere the cnarnel-worms had shared his flesh. 

Though the rill roll down from Life's ereen mountain 

Bright through festal dells of youthml days. 
Soon Uie waters of that glancing fountain 

In the Vale of Years must moult its rays. 
There the pilgrim, on the bridge that, boundUng 

Life's domain, frontiers the wolds of Death, 
Startled, for the first time hears resounding 

From Eternity a Voice which saith — 
" All which is not pure shall melt and wither- 

Lo ! the Desolator's arm is bare. 
And where Man is. Truth shall trace him 
thither, 

Bs hb curtained round with gloom or glare.* 

M. 



{DeAth. 



I The Grave. 



i B«jaset II. 



FINE LADS. 



We have a mortal aversion to fine lads. And, wherefore, 
pray ? Why, because in nine cases out of ten, if not posi- 
tively in every case, they are the dullest and most insipid of 
all human bem^s : they are good, inoffensive creatures, cer- 
tainly, but oh, they are dreadful bores 1 If you doubt it, just 
yon take an hour of a fine lad*s company, with nobody pref^ent 
but yourselves. Shut yourself up m a room with him tor that 
space of time, and if you don't ever after, as long as you live, 
stand in dread and awe of the society of fine lacb, you must 
be diffierently constituted from other men, and amongst other 
rare gifts must possess that of being bore-proof. 

But, pray, what after all is a fine lad? To the possession 
of what quality or qualities is he indebted for this very ami- 
able sort of character ? 

Why, these are questions which, like many others, are 
much more easily put than answered. But, speaking from 
our own knowlec&e and experience, we should say that it is 
not the presence, but the absence — Uie entire absence of every 
quality, good, bad, and indifferent, that constitutes the fine 
lad ; anahence his intolerable insipidity. 

The fine lad is a blank, a cipher, a vacuum, a nonentity, a 
ring without a circumference, a footless stocking without a 
leg. In dlsDOsition he is neither sweet, sour, nor bitter ; in 
temper, neither hot nor cold; in spirit, neither merry nor sad. 
He IS in fact, so far as any thing positive can be said of him, 
a mere concentration of negatives. In person he is neither 
long nor short, neither fat nor lean, neither ?tout nor slender. 
There must in short be a total absence of aill meaning, all 
expression, all character, in the happy individual whom every 
body will agree in calling a fine lao. 
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Betw^ the Hob lad mod tbe world the matter stands thus : 
the latter finding hnn destitute of all distinotire characterise 
tics, is greatly at a loss what to make of him. It cannot in 
conscienoe call him clever, and it does not like to say he is an 
ass, so it good-natnredlv calls him a fine lad, taking shelter 
in the ragueness and inoefiniteness of the term, since nobody 
can say precisdy what a fine lad really means. Unlike most 
other reputations, that of the fine lad is wholly nndispnted : 
it is generally bestowed on him by universal consent — no dis- 
sentient Toioe— every body agrees in calling him a fine lad. 
This is wdl, and must be i^ source of great comfort and satis-' 
faction to the fine lad himself. 

We have stated that nobody can say precisely what a fine 
lad really is, and this is true, generally speaking. But there 
is notwithstanding some degroe of meaning attached to the 
; it means, so far as it means any thin^, asoft, meek, sim- 
, nnresistlitt creature, who will aBow himself to be 
and cuiFed about b^ any body and every body with- 
out resenting it, and who wH take quietly any given quantity 
of abuse you choose to heap upon hun. This we imi^;ine to 
be the true reason why people call him a fine lad, just because 
he offers then^, whether rignt or wrong, no resistance ; hence 
it b too, we have no doubt, that he b so general a favourite. 

As most- people have a great fancy for having as much of 
their own way as possible, and as they find themselves much 
jostled and opposed in the indulgence of this laudable propen- 
sity by those who are bent on naving the same ei^joyment, 
thev are delighted when they meet with one who readily 
makes way 'for them, -and .reward his simplicity by clapping 
him on the head, and calling him a fine lad. 

The fine lad is a goose, poor fellow^no doubt of it— a de- 
cided goose, but he cannot help that : it is no fault of his ; 
he jneans well, and is > most civil and obliging creature — all 
smiles and good nature. Being in reality good for little or 
nothing, having no activity, no tact whatever of any kind* the 
fine lad would in most cases be rather ill off .as regards his 
temporalities, but for hif steadiness. < He is generally steady, 
and of sober and regular habits ; and, this, together with his 
extremely 'civU demea^Qur . «|nd. inoffensive disp6sition, .helps 
him on, and' secures. h|m in / comfortable and respectable 
bread. You will thus -for the. most part find the fine lad in a 
well-doing wav;— in a g^ situation probably, and with evei^ 
prospect of advancement. His emplpyer ukes him fbr his 
mtegrity aiid do<nlity. He confesses that he is by no means 
clever, in fact that he is rather stupid ; but, then, ne is a fine 
lad. This character he gives him to every body, and every 
body acknowledges its justice, and calls him a fine lad too. 

line lads are in g^eat favour with the ladies, and no won- 
der, for fine lads are remarkably attentive to them : they 
make the best of all beans. Thus it is 'that you are sure to 
find at least <me fine lad at every tea party you go to. Ton 
know him at once by his soft speech and maiden-like smile, 
and by the readiness with which he undertakes, and the ouiet 
gentleness with which he performs, the task of handing alyout 
the tea-bread, and discharging the other little duties of the 
occasion. At all this sort of work the fine lad is unapproach- 
able — it is his client — here, if nowhere else, he shines 
respl^dant. Hiffh in favour, however, as fine lads are with 
the fsir sex, wo have sometimes thought that there was fully 
more of esteem than admiration in the feeling with which 
they contemplate his diaracter. They like his society, and 
have at all times their softest worcb and blandest snules 
ready for him ; but we much doubt if he is iust the sort of man 
they would choose for a husband. We rather think not. We 
suspect they see in his nature something too much akin to 
their own, to allow of thdr ever thinking of him in the light 
of aprotector. 

The fine lad, however, does get married sometimes, and in 
instice to him, we are bound to say, always makes an excel- 
lent husband. He is gentle, kind, and indulgent : for the fine 
lad generally remains, in spirit at least, a fine lad to the last 
So the ladies had better take tins into consideration, having 
our authority fbr so doing, and henceforth look on fine la£ 
with more seriousness than they have hitherto done. C. 



FiDBLiTT.-.Thi8 virtue is displayed in the fiilfilment of 
promises, whether expressed or impued, in the conscientious 
scrupulous discharge of the duties of friendship, and in the 
keepmg of secrets. It b therefore a great virtue, and may 
be used as a decisive test of character. He who has it b 
entitled to confidence and respect; he who lacks it merits 



contempt. If a man carefWy performs hb prombes, may we 
not confide in him? If he violates them, miftt we not de^iise 
him ? If we find a person is true to friendshm, we may be 
sure that he has just perceptions of virtue, u we find one 
who betrays a friend, or who is g^ty of any spedes of trea- 
diery, we cannot doiU)t that he b essentially base and oorrupt. 
To those who cannot keep a secret, we commend an anecdote 
of Charles IL of England, which ought to be engraved upon 
the heart of every man. When importuned to communicate 
somethmg of a private nature, the suotle monarch said, '* Can 
yon keep a secret?** " Most futhfully,** returned the noble- 
man. ** So can I,** was the laconic and severe answer of the 
Idng. Let parents, ^o desire that their children should pos- 
sess the respect of the community, and enjoy the pleasures of 
friendship, take care to imbue them with fidelity of character. 
— Firenae Education^ by S. G, Goodrich, 

Anbcdotb l"Guxzling Pete,*' ahalf-witted country wight, 

and the town's jest, cimie home one rainy Saturday niefat so 
« darkly, deeply, beaudfully Uue^*\ that he went to bed with 
hb hat and boots on, and hb old cotton umbrella under hb 
arm. He ffot.up about two o'clock the next afternoon, drunk 
with last night, and took hb wa^ to the meeting-house. Rev. 
I>r B was at his '* 17thly** in the second of six divisions 
of a very comprehensive bo^ of Hopkinsian divinity, when 
** Guzzlmg Pete'* entered the church with an ecg in eadi hand. 
He saw as through a glass darkly, and with evident commisera- 
tion, a man in black, very red in the face, for the day was op- 
pressively warm, who seemed to utter something wiu a grnit 
deal of vehemence, while a considerable number of those under- 
neath him were fkst asleep — among them Deacon C , with 

hb shiny-bald head leaning against the wall. Pete, unobserved 
by the minbter, balanced ms Bgg^ and with tolerable aim plas- 
tered its contents directly above the deacon's pate! Hearing 
the concussion, the worthy divine paused in his dboourse, and 
looked daggers at the maudlin vbitcr. '* Never mind, uncle," 
exclaimed S^ intruder : "jest you go on a-talkvn* — FU keep 
*em awake fir you /" By this time the congregation were tho- 
roughly aroused. ** Mr L ,'* said tl^ reverend pastor, 

with a seeming charity, which in hb mortification he could 
scarcely have felt, and addressing a ,*Hiding-man" near the 
door, ** Mr L , won't you have the kindness to remove that 
poor creature from the aisle ? I fear that he is sick."i *' Sick /" 
stammered our qualmbh hero, as he began to coiiBrm the fears 
of the dergyman by very active symptoms ;• "«-i-c-A7 — yei, 
and it's enough to make a doy sick to sit under such stupid 
preadiin' as your'n: it's more'n I can etand under I Yes, 
take me out — ^the quicker the better !" 

The A8t.*-The ass performs so many useful duties besides 
hb ckoragic functions in our community, that he cannot be 
respectfully omitted. He is called a bad vocalist, though some 
amateurs prefer him to the mule ; but he is perhaps under- 
rated. Tnere are many notes which alone are shockingto 
the ear, t^at have in concert an agreeable harmony. The 
gabble of the eoose is not unpleasant in the orchestra of the 
barn-yard, and there are many instances, no doubt, in which 
braying would improve harmony. If one looks dose into 
nature, he will find nothing, not even the gargle of the fro«^- 
pond, created in vain. At Musard's they often improve the 
spirit of a glJlopade by the sudden clank and crash of a chain 
upon a hollow platform, with now and then a scream like the 
war-whoop of the Seminoles. What the Italians understand, 
and what most other nations do not, b the harmonious com- 
position of discordant sounds. If a general concert of nature 
could be formed, the crow as well as the nightingale would be 
necessary to the perfect symphony ; and it b likely even the 
file and hand-saw mieht be nutde to dboourse excellent music. 
But even in a solo, uie ass, according to Coleridge, has his 
merits. He has certainly the merit of execution. He com- 
mences with a few prelusive notes, gently, as if essaying his 
organs, rising in a progressive swell to enthusiasm, and then 
grf^oaily dies away to a pathetic close ; an exact prototype 
of the best German and Italian compositions, ana a filing 
sanction of the genuine and authentic instructions of the Aca- 
demic de Musique. 
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THE SOUND AND ISLAND OF DALKEY, COUNTY OF DUBLIN. 



The little rockj Uland of Dalkey forms the south-emstern 
extremity of the Bay of Dublin, as the bold and nearly insu- 
lated promontory of Howth forms its north-eastern termina- 
tion. It is separated from the mainland of the parish firom 
which it takes, or to which, nerhaps, it gires its name, by a 
channel called Dalkey Souna, which is about nine hundred 
yards long, three hundred and eieht yards wide at its south 
entrance, and two hundred and nme yards wide at its north 
entrance ; the soundings in mid-channel Taryinff firom ten to 
five fftthoms. This dumnel was anciently considered a tolera- 
bly safe and conyenient harbour, and was the principal anchor- 
ace for ships fireauenting the little castellated seaport town 
<n Dalkey, from wnich merchandise was transferred to Dublin, 
MB well by boats as by cars. Hence also the harbour of Dal- 
key was frequently used in former times on state occasions for 
the embarkation or landing of the Irish viceroys and other 
state officers. The Lord Deputy Philip de Courtney landed 
Bere in 1386, and Sur John Stanley, the deputy of the Marquis 
of DnbUn, in the following year. In 1414, Sir John Talbot, 
then Lord Fumiyal, and afterwards the renowned Earl of 
Shrewsbury, landed here as Viceroy of Ireland ; and in 1488^ 
Sir Richard Edgecombe embarked at this harbour for Eng- 
land, after havine taken the homage and oaths of fidelity of 
the nobility who had espoused the cause of Lambert Simnel. 
Here also landed Sir Eaward Bellingham, Lord- Lieutenant in 
1648^ and Sir Anthony St Legw in 1553; and it was from 



this harbour that the Earl of Sussex, in 1558, embarked a 
laive body of forces to oppose the Scottish invaders at the isle 
of KathUn ; and lastly, again, it was here that the unfortunate 
Sir John Perrot landed as viceroy in 1584. The conversion 
of this sound into an asylum harbour was at one time contem- 
plated by government, and a plan for the purpose was proposed 
by the Committee of Lilaad Navigation ; out from certain 
objections which were made to it, the project was abandoned. 
The situation would certainly have been a more imposing and 
mafrnifioent one than that ultimately chosen. 

The island of Dalkey is of a nearly oval form, having a 
very irrmlar surface, in part rocky, and in part oonsistmg 
of a fertik salt marsh, very valuable for the cure of sick cat- 
tle, who by fiseding on it quickly recover and fatten. It it 
five hundred and twenty-eight yards long from north to 
south, and three hundred and eight yards wide from east to 
west, and comprises about twenty-nine acres of pasture. Its 
shore is rocky, and in some parts precipitous, and it oommandi 
the most beautiful views ot the bays of Dublin and Killiney. 
Amon^ several springs of fresh water on it, one on its souta- 
west side has loi^ been considered to possess sanative pro- 
perties, and was ibrmerly much resorted to for the cure of 
scurvy and oUmt diseases. On the same side there are the 
roofless walls of^an ancient church dedicated to St Benet or 
Benedict, the patron of the parish; and at its south-eastern 
estranity thera i» abat(«ry, aad a MarteUo tower whiob dtf. 
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fers from all the other struotnres of this class erected on the 
Irish ceast, in having its entrance not at the side bat on its 
top. It is traditiowly stated that daring the remarkable 
plagoe which yisited Doblin in 1575, many of the citizens fled 
fe tliis island for safety. 

Dalkey island has several smaller ones oontignons to it, one 
of which, denominated Lamb Island, is covered with grass, 
.«>hila the others present a snrfaoe oi bare granite. Of the 
latter islets one is called Clare Rock, and another the Maiden 
Rock, an appellation derived from a tradition said to be of 
twelve hundred years' antiqaity,'that twelve yoan|^ maidens 
fixym Bollock and Dalkey having gone over to this rock to 
gather duilisk, they were overtaken by a sadden storm so 
violent as to prohibit assistance from the larger island, and all 
miserably perished. To the north of these islands is situ- 
ated the g^oun of rocks called the Maglins, extending one 
hundred and tnirty-two yards in length, and seventy-one in 
width. On those rocks, m 1765, the pirates Mao Kinley and 
Gidley were hanged in chains for the murder of Captain Glass. 

Most of the features we have thus noticed, together with a 
portion of the adjacent shore of the bay, are exhibited in our 
prefixed illustration; and to the older citizens of our metropo- 
lis, as well as to many others of our countrymen, they must, 
we think, awaken many stirring recollections of the striking 
changes in the appearance of the scenery in manv districts 
adjacent to the city, as well as in the character of the citizens 
themselves, which have taken place within the present cen- 
tury. It does not, indeed, require a very great age for any 
of us Dublinians to remember when the country along the 
southern shore of our beautiful bay, from Dunleary to the 
lan4'8-end on Dalkey common, presented a nearly uniform 
chimster of wildness and solitude— heathy erounds, bro- 
ken only by masses of granite rocks, and tuitis of blossomy 
fume, without culture, and, except ii^ the little walled villages 
of Bullock and Dalkey, almost uninhabited. The dUtnct 
known as the Commons of Dalkey, which extended from thi» 
village to the eastern extremity of the bay, *' the Sound," or 
diaiuiel lying on its north-east, and the rocky hill of Dalkey 
on Us south — this in particular was a looality of singularly 
roinantic beauty, a creation of nature iii her most sportive 
moQd, and whoUy untoudied, as it would appear, by the hand 
of man. Oiant masses of granite rocks, sometimM form- 
ing deta^^ed groups, and at others arranged into semioir- 
cmar and even circular ledges, gave the greatest variety and 
inequalities of surface, an4 formed numerous dells of the 
greenest sward, so singfularly wild and secluded that the elves 
Uiemsdves mig^t jostly claim them as their own. To these 
natural iMitiires mmli be #dded thosa of the rocl^ iron- 
bound coast, with Its Uttle wswk^ ftpypmagdiM frm \%fk olilfii 
the most delightful views of Kminey B&y, the sound, the 
Island of Dalkey, and the Bay of Dublin. These latter fea- 
tures stiU remain, and can never change ; but of all the others 
which we have noticed, what is there left ? Scarcely a vestige 
that would remind the spectator of what the locality had 
been. The rocks have iMcni nearly all removed, or converted 
into building materials for an assemblage of houses of all kinds 
pf fantastic oonstruction, surroundea for the most part by 
hi^h and unsightly stone walls ; and, except in the views ol>- 
tauied from some spots in it, the picturesque beauty of Dalkey 
pommcm is gone for ever. 

The common of Dalkey is now a plaoe of life — a suburh, as 
ve might say, of the cit;^ ; but at the period to which we have 
imuded, it was ordinarily a scene or the most desert soli- 
tude. A few cottages stretching from the village along its 
Kmtliem boondarr, and a solits^ cabin originally built by 
miners, and which still remains, were the only habitations to 
lie seen. But though thus uninhabited, it was not at all times 
a scene of loneliMss. On Sundays and other holidays its rooks 
and dells were peopled with numerous pic-nio or sod parties 
tf the middle dass of the citizens. The song went round, 
«»d the echoes w«re startled by the merry notes of the fiddle 
or the flute, to which the seveni gre^ps ^ happy dancers 
footed the Irish j% and country danee. Nor were such mc 
tlea eonfined exelusively to the citizens of the middle mass 
-^4he sporters of jaunting oars and jingles. Parties of the 
higher ranks oocasionally assembled here on week days, and 
had their roral fetes on a largor and more magmfieent scale. 
It was oar own good fortune to be an invited guest to one of 
these, of wliich we may be permitted to give wme account, as 
an Mample of a state of manaers andnsageadf eooiety in Ire- 
land BOW BO longer io be found vbl persons of the class to 
nMoliira refer, itwit«|^Miio|pict]r||iT«ib]rth« A1crm» 



ders, the Arndts, and the present popular and deservedly ho- 
noured veteran tiie Commander of the Forces in B-eland 

then lieutenant-colonel of the ISth or Royid Irish Fosileers, 
'which were atthe time quartered in Dublin. On the mermBg' 
of as beautifrd a day in June as ever came, the inhabitants of 
the leading thorougnfares of the city, and those along the road 
side from Dublin to Dunleary, were surprised by the unusual 
crowds of open carriages of aU kinds conveying the youth and 
beauty of the aristoa*acv of the metropolis to the chosen 
scene ; and when the fine band of the Fusileers, in their mag- 
nificent full-dress uniforms of blue and gold, were seen to pass 
along on the same route, innumerable parties of the inferior 
ranks of the inhabitants of the citv and south-eastern suburbs 
were hastily formed to follow in tneir wake. At noon, or a 
little after, not only the majority of the original party were 
assembled in a beautiful and extensive e^een amphiweatre, 
surrounded by rocky cli£fs. but those cuffs were themselves 
covered by a crowd of smaller parties — ^tributary stars around 
the more splendid galaxy that occupied the centre of the bril- . 
liant scene. 

Two splendid marquees were erected at an early hour in 
the mommg — one for the accommodation of the ladies, the 
other for the dinner party ; and two beautiful pleasure-yadits 
which conveyed a portion of the inrited to the scene, rested 
at anchor in the Sound, and with th^ white sails and coloured 
streamers contributed their share of life and beauty to the 
landscape. Let the reader then ima^ne what a spectacle was 
presented when the groiq[>s of quadnlle-dancers — ^the beauty 
and ^allantrv of the metropolis and its vicinity — commenced 
dancing on the greensward to the music of one of the finest of 
military bands — ^what a delight to the hapny multitude oS spec- 
tators who looked on at the graceful ana temp«-ed gaiety of 
high li^ ! The mind of the accomplished painter Watteao, in 
his finest pictures of the/£/e« chamoetrei of the French, never 
conceived any thing so exquisitely beautiful and romantic 

This party did QOt disperse till after sunset. After an early 
dinner, danmng was again resumed ; and it is worthy of remark 
that throughoiit the day there was not a single instance of 
rudeness or indeoorum on the part of the uninvited spectators 
— no attempt evoB to iq>proach bevond ^ natural rocky 
bouBdary wnioh they had cnosen for uieinselve8--aBd that the 
festivities were eonduded with mutual pleasure to all the par- 
ties who had participated in then). Aim I of tlm gav party 
then assembled— the g^tle maidens in all the bborn of yvnth- 
ful beauty, the frank voung soldiers, the men of fortune, the 
deliffhted parents — of aU these how many new lie lew I More, 
reader, than yon could possibly imagine t Nor eau we avoid 
exclaiming a«aiBt i^lee that such scenes of retional pleasure, 
in whidi uie nigher and the (ipnibler classes came together in 
healthfbl and innocent enioyment, are not now to be seen in 
our countrv as they were heretofore I 

But wMie our memory with changeful feelings of pleasure 
and of pain fondly lingers on the brilliant scene we have 
attempted to sketdi, we must not forget that our subject 
requires of us a notice of festivities of a very different character 
of which Dalkey was in former times the scene — ^when DuUin 
and its suburbs poured forth their crowds to enjov the fhn and 
drolleries of the crowning of Dalkey's insular king I — itbam 
Dalkey, its Common, its Sound, and its Island, on a June 
day annually for several years, presented a spectacle of life, 
gaiety, good-humour, and enjoyment, such p^iiaps as was 
rarelv ever exhibited elsewhere. What a glorious day was 
this fer the Dunleary, Bullock, and Dalkey Matmen 1 G^ie- 
rous fellow^ ! they would take over his majesty's lieges to 
his empire [fer almost nothing — ft^uentiy fer notiuag ; hot, 
being determined enemies to a^Dsenteeism, they would not allow 
them to depart cm tiie same terms, but would mnlet those wit& 
taxes ad Hmtum who desired to abandon thdr country. And 
again, what a glorious day was this fer the jiugU-drivers of 
the Blackrock, the noddv-drivers, and the drivers of alietiier 
sorts of hired carriages m Dublin ! Has it never oco u rre d to 
the Railroad people to revive these forgotten frolics 9 What 
a harvest they might reapl But what do we say? The 
thing is impossible. The mirthful temperament, the the«ght- 
less gaiety, the wit and humour that characterised the oitixena 
in those days, are gone for ever. The Dublinians have beceiaa 
a grave, thoiu4itful, and serious people— we had almoet said, 
a dull one. Their feoes no longer wear a dieerfU and hi^ipj 
look ; the very youths of our metropolis aeem to be ignorant 
of whMt merriment is, or at best to si^pose that it oonsiats in 
puffing tobacco smoke 1 

Ah I T«rydiffi»reatve9etiM notions gftbeiv pv$dwfH^ 
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the nobility and gentry of his Mi^estT fhe^ King of Dalkey ! 
Smoldng woold not at all have suited th^ mercurial tem- 
perament : it woold haye been the last thing that they would 
n^ye thought of to have had their tonc^ues tied and their 
mouths contorted into ugliness in the ricuculously serious ef- 
fort to hold a cigar be^een the lips, and look absurdly im- 
portant 1 These fellows thought that mouths were given for 
a very different purpose — to sing the manly song, to tlurow 
forth, not clouds of tobacco smoke, but flashes of wit and hu- 
mour ; and we are inclined to think they were right. 

We are not about to describe the annual ceremony of the 
coronation of the Dalkey king, though we should gladly do so 
if we had the power, for the memory of it, as an interesting 
illustration of the character of Irisn society In da^s not yery 
remote, should not be allowed to die. We haye mdeed been 
an eye-witness of some of these brilliant follies, but we were 
young at the time, and our memory only retains a general 
mipression of thenL We can recollect that the green island 
fignred in our woodcut, as well as the common, presented 
one mass of Hving bdngs, gaily dressed and arranged into 
groiu>8 of happy parties, each with its own musicians. We can 
recollect also tnat the dress of the ladies was almost invaria- 
bly white, with green silk bonnets — a costume that gave a sin- 
gularly brilliant effect to the scene. A large marquee was 
erected about the centre of the Island for the use of his Ma- 
lesty and attendant nobles, and a cordon was dlawn around 
It, within which none others were permitted to enter. There 
was a military band in attendance upon the royal party ; and 
while the noblemen and ladies of the oourt danced upon the 
sod vdthin the bounds, to the music of the state minstrels, the 
subjects of the monarch danced outside. 

But these were only the eveninff festivities. The day was 
devoted to graver purposes — the landing of his Majesty and 
nobles from the ro^al barge under a salute of twenty-one 
ffuns, the band playing " dod save the Ring," and the assem- 
bled multitude rending the air with their acdamations 1 Then 
the ceremony of his coronation, and afterwards his journey 
through his dominions^ attended by his nobles 1 At an early 
hour uie monarch with his court proceeded in ludicrously so- 
Iflonn procession from the palace to the church — the roofless 
ruin figured in our cut — ^in which the ceremony was performed 
with a mock gravity wbich was, hovirever thoughtlessly pro- 
frme, still irreeistibiy humorous. The nobles, with painted 
faoei and a profuse aisplay of stars and ribbons, had tneir ti- 
tles and ^propriate badges of office. There was the ^^rand 
chamberlain, with his bunch of old rusty keys — the archbishop 
with his paper mitre and his natural heard of a month^ 
powth 1 llie verv titles of these great personages were con- 
ferred in a spirit of drollery, and made characteristic oi the 
peculiarities of the indiyiduals who bore theoL Thus there 
was a Lord of lreland*s-eye — a grave-looking gentieman who 
had lost one of his visual organs ; a Lord Posey — a eentieman 
who was remarkable for his habit of carrying a bundi of flow- 
ers at his breast ; and so on. All the nooility were vrits, ora- 
tors, and generally first-rate yocaUsts, and the royal visitors 
were similarly lifted Charles Indedon, the prince of ballad- 
singers of his time,^ here sane Ids " Black-eyed Susan" and 
otiMrcharminff ditties, and J^lm Philpot Curran, the greatest 
vrit of the wond, setthetableinaroaririth his meteor flashes. 
But the prime spirits of the court were his M^^ty himself, 
Stephen Armitage, his Lord High Admiral Luke Cassidy, 
and his archbishop .— .- Gillespy. The long coronation ser- 
mon of the latter was one of the richest treats of the day, 
and produced effects such as sermon never produced before. 

During this august and imposing ceremony, the church was 
not only crowded to excess, and its ruined walls covered vriUi 
human oeines, but it was also surrounded vrith a dense mass 
of anxious usteners. As to his Majesty himself, he was at 
times the gravest and at times the merriest of monarchs, much 
of his humour consisting in the whimsical uncertainty of his 
movements, for there never was a crowned head more oapri« 
ck>us or changeable in disposition than the King of Dalkey. 
He would set out attendeaby his court on a journey to some 
distant redon of his dominions^ change his mind m a minute 
and alter nis route elsewhere, and again change it within a 
few minutes ; and all these mutations of purpose were most 
loyally approved of and sympathised in by his ms^esty's nobles 
and subjects. Another trait in King Stephen's cnaracter was 
his love for song ; and when the word ran through his empire 
that at the royiu banquet his majesty had commenced or was 
about to commence his favourite ** Love is my passion and 
glory," there was scarcely one of his subjects, male or female. 



who did not make arttshto get vrithin earshot of him. Peaoii 
be vrith thee, Stephenl thou vrert a khig "of infinite jest, ti 
most excellent fancy ;" and though thy reigd was dibrt and 
thy dominions small, thou madest more of my subjects truly 
happy than many monarchs whose rdgns were as much longdr' 
as their possessions were more extensiye ! 

Lnperfeotas these recollections of the Dalkey festivities are, 
they vriU perhaps convey to many who have not hitherto heard 
of tnem some slight idea of theu* character ; and they vriU, wo 
trust, exdte some surviving actor m them to mreserve tiieir 
memory in a fuller and more graphic record. They were, it 
will be seen, a sort of extemporaneous acted drama of the 
Tom Thumb kind, adndrably preserving the unities of time 
and place— the time being one day, and the place — his mijesty's 
empire t As to the theatre on which it was acted, it was most 
admirably adapted for the spectacle, and had the most Ahvii- 
dant accommodation for the audience. The scenery too was 
real scenery — not painted canvass, that required distance to 

fiye it the effect of reality : the greensward, the blue sky and 
luer sea, the rocky islands, the distant hills and mountains, 
were painted by the hand of the ereatest of all Artists ; and 
the theatre, instead of miserable K>ot-lights, had its illumina- 
tion from the glorious sun, the greatest of all Bis visible 
works 1 

It may be supposed that these annual festivities must have 
been productive of scenes of drunkenness and quarrelling, and 
we cannot state of our own knowledge whether they were so 
or not : but we have been informed tiiat they did not lead to 
such results ; and the statement would seem true, from the 
fact that no acddent ever occurred to any of those engaged in 
them — a singular circumstance, if we consider the danrors to 
which so many persons were exposed In consequence of having 
to cross the sound in crowded boats at a late hour in the 
evening. P. 

It was not till after the preceding article had been in t^rpd 
that we were informed that a notice of the Dalkey festivities 
had recentiy appeared in the preface to the first yolume of 
the beautiful edition of the poems of our own national poet,' 
Moore, just published ; and as it adds some interesting ikcts 
to those furmshed by our own recollections, we gladly present 
th^n to our readers, in the perfect confidence that they will 
be read with that intense pleasure which his writings haye 
rardy failed to afford. 

'* It was in the year 1794. or about the beginning of ihA ntHit^ 
that I remember having tor the first thne tried my hand at 
political satire. In then: yery worst times of slaverr and 
suffering the happy disposition of my ooimtrymen haa kept 
their cheerfulness still unbroken and onoyant ; and at the pe- 
riod of which I am speaking the hope of a brighter day dawn- 
ingupon Ireland had giyentothe society of the midAe dass 
in jDublin a more than usual flow of hilarity and Ufe. Among 
other gay results of this festiye spirit, a cltib or sodety was 
instituted by some of our most convivial citizens, one of whose 
objects was to burlesque, ^ood-humouredl)^ the forms and 
pomps of royalty. With this view they established a sort of 
mock kingdom, of which Dalkey, a small island near Dublin, 
was made the seat ; and an emment pawnbroker named Ste- 
phen Armitage, much renowned for his agreeable siiiging, 
was the chosen and popular monarch. 

Before public affairs bad become too serious for sudi pas- 
times, it was usual to celebrate yearly at Dalkey the day of 
this sovereign's accession; and among thg gay scenes tt&t 
still live in my memory, there are fbw it recalls with tnord 
freshness than this celebration on a fine Sunday in stimmer of 
one of these anniversa^es of King Stephen's coronation. Th0 
plcturesaue sea yiews of that spot, the eay crowds along th# 
shores, uie innumerable boats full of lue floating about, an4 
i^ove all, the true spirit of mirth which the Irish temperament; 
never fails to lend to such meetings, rendered the whole a scend 
not easily forgotten. The state ceremonies of the day were 
performed with all due gravity irithin the mins of an andettt 
ehurch tiiat stands on the islan^ where his mode majesty be- 
stowed the order of kniehthood upon certain favoured per- 
sonages, and among others I recollect upon Indedon thd 
cdebrated singer, who rose from under the touch cf the roysi 
sword with the appropriate titie of Sir Caiarles Melody. Thertf 
was also selected for the favours of the crown on that day a 
lady of no ordinary poetic talent, Bfrs Battier, who had gained 
much fame bv some spirited satires in the manner of Churchill, 
and whose kind encouragement of my early attempts In versi- 
fication Were to me a source of much pride. This Udy, &s was 
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oAcuUlj annpanoed in the course of the dav, had been ap- 

Sinted bis Majesty's Poetess Laureate, under the style and 
le of Henrietta Countess of Laurel. 

There could hardly be devised a more iq>t yehide for lively 
political satire than this gay travestie of monarchical power 
and its showy iq>purtenanoes so temptingly supplied. The 
Tery day indeed alter this commemoration there appeared in 
tiie i^ual record of Dalkey state intelligence, an amusing 
proclamation ftom the king, offering a lange reward in crones 
imteM (Irish hal^ience) to the finder or fin£rs of his Miyesty's 
crown, whidi, owing to his 'having measured both sides of 
the road' in his pedestrian progress from Dalkey on the pre- 

" ^ night, had unluckily falfen from the royal brow.** 



IBI8H SUPERSTITIONS—GHOSTS AND FAIRIES. 

BT WILLIAM CARLBTON. 

(Tint Article.) 
Wb have met and conversed with every possible representa- 
tive of the various classes Uiat compose general society, from 
the sweep to the peer, and we feel ourselves bound to say that 
in no instance have we ever met any individual, no matter 
what his class or rank in Ufe, who was really indifferent to the 
snbject of dreams, fairies, and apparitions. Thev are topics 
tliat interest the imagination in all ; and the hoary nead of afe 
is inclined with as much interest to a ghost-storv, as tne 
young and eager ear of youth, wrought up by alt the nimble 
and apprehensive powers of early fancy. It is true the belief 
in ghosts is fast msappearing, and that of fidries is already 
almost gone ; but with what new wonders they shall be re- 
placed, it is difficult to say. The physical and natural we sup- 
pose will give us enough of the marvellous, without having 
r«oourse to the spiritual and supernatural. Steam and gas, 
If Science advance for another half centurj at the same rate 
Bf she has done in the last, wiUrive sufficient exercise to all 
imr faculties for wondering. We know a man who travelled 
digfaty miles to see whether or not it was a fact that light could 
be conveyed for miles in a pipe under ground ; and this man 
to our own knowledge possessed the organ of marvellousness 
to a surprising degree. It is singular, too, that his fear of 
chosts was in proportion to thb capacious propensity to won- 
der, as was his disposition when snug in a chmmey comer to 
talk inoMsantly of such topics as were calculated to excite it. 

In oor opimon, ghosts and fairies will be seen wherever 
thay. are much talked of, and a belief in thefar existence culti- 
▼ateid and nourished. So long as the powers of the imagina- 
tion are kept warm and active by exercise, thev will create 
Ibr themseWes such images as they are in the habit of con- 
o^ving or dwelling upon ; and these, when the individual hap- 
pens to be in the appropriate position, will even by the mere 
force of association engender the particular Eidolon which is 
predominant in the mind. As an illustration of this I shall 
BMntion two cases of i^parition which occurred in my native 
parish, one of which was that of a ghost, and the other of the 
fidries. To those who have read my ** Traits and Stories of 
the Irish Peasantry," the first which I shall narrate may pos- 
aess some interest, as h&ng that upon which I fonndea the 
tale of the "Midnight Mass." The dronmstanoes areshn- 
ply these: — 

There lived a man named M'Kenna at the hip of one of the 
aumntainous hills wludi divide the county of Tyrone from 
that of Monaf ban. This M'Kenna had two sons, one of whom 
was in the habit of tracing hares of a Sunday, whenever there 
bappened to be a fall of snow. His father it scans had fre- 
quently remonstrated with him upon what he considered to be 




temal reproof, and continued to trace whenever the avocations 
of labour would allow him. It so happened that upon a Christ- 
aiaa momine, I think m the year 1814, there was a deep fall 
of snow, ana youne M'Kenna, instead of K<nnf to mass, got 
down his cock-stidc — ^which is a staff much neavier at one end 
than at the other — and prepared to set out on his fkvourite 
Bamsement. BSs father seeing this, reproved him serioud^, and 
Insisted that he should attend prayers. His enthusiasm for the 
•port, however, was stronger ihaa his love of religion, and he 
tefosed to be guided by his lather's advice. The oldman durii^ 
the altercation fi^t warm ; and on finding that the son obsti^ 
aately scorned &s authority, he knelt down and prayed that 
if the boy persisted in following his own wiD, he might never 



return from the mountains unless as a corpse. The imprecation, 
which was certainly as harsh as it was impious and senseless, 
might have startlea many a mind from a purpose which was, 
to say the least of it, at variance with religion and the respect 
due to a father. It had no effect, however, upon the son, who is 
said to have replied, that whether he ever returned or not, he 
was determinea on going ; and go accordingly he did. He was 
not, however, alone, for it appears that tnree or four of the . 
neighbouring young men accompanied him. Whether their 

?K>rt was good or otherwise, is not to the purpose, neither am 
able to say ; but the story goes that towards the latter part 
of the day they started a larger and darker hare than any they 
had ever seen, and that she kept dodging on before them hit 
by bit, leading them to suppose that every succeeding east of 
the cock-stick would brins^ her down. It was observed after- 
wards that she also led Uiem into the recesses of the numn- 
tains, and that although they tried to turn her course home- 
wards, they could not succeed in d<^ng so. As evening 
advanced, tne companions of M'Kenna b^;an to feel the folly 
of pursuing her farther, and to perceive tne danger of losing 
their way m the mountains shouloi night or a snow-storm come 
upon them. They therefore propo^ to give over the chase 
and return home ; but M'Kenna would not hear of it. " If 
you wish to eo home, you may,'* said he ; "as for me, I'll never 
leave the hiSs till I have her with me." They begged and en- 
treated him {o desist and return, but all to no purpose : he 
iq>peured to be what the Scotch call /cv— that is, to act as if he 
were moved by some impulse that leads to -death, and from the 
influence of which a man cannot withdraw himself. At length, 
on finding him invincibly obstinate, they left him pursuing the 
hare directiy into the heart of the mountains, ana returned to 
their respective homes. 

In the mean time, one of the most terrible snow-storms ever 
remembered in tiiat part of the country came on, and the con- 
sequence was, that the self-willed young man, who had equally 
trampled on the sanctions of religion and parental authority, 
was given over for lost. As soon as the tempest became still, 
the neifl4ibours assembled in a body and proceeded to look for 
him. The snow, however, had fallen so heavily that not a sin- 
gle mark of a footstep could be seen. Nothing but one wide 
waste of white undulating hills met the eye forever it tomed, 
and of M'Kenna no trace whatever was visible or could be found. 
His father now remembering the unnatural character of ins 
imprecation, was nearly distracted ; for although the body had 
not yet been found, still by every one who witnrased the sodden, 
rage of the storm and who knew the mountains, escape or sur- 
vival was fdt to be impossible. Every day for about a week 
large parties were out amonc^ the hill-ranges seeking him, but 
to no purpose. At length there came a thaw, and his body 
was founa on a snow-wreath, lying in a supine posture within 
a circle which he had drawn around him with his cook-stick. 
His praver-book lay opened upon his mouth, and his hat was 
pulled down so as to cover it and bis face. It is unnecessary 
to say that the rumour of his death, and of the drcumstanoee 
under whidi he left home, created a most extraordinary 9mk- 
sation in the country — a sensation that was the greater in 
proportion to the uncertainty occasioned by his not having 
been found either alive or dead. Some affirmed that he haa 
crossed the mountains, and was seen in Moiutf^ian ; others, 
that he had been seen in Clones, in Emy vale, in Fivemiletown ; 
but despite of all these agreeable reports, the melancholy truth 
was at leneth made dear by the i^pearanoe of the body ae 
just state£ 

Now, it so happened that the house nearest the spot where 
he lay was inhabited by a man named Daly, I think — but of 
the name I am not oertain — who was a herd or care-taker to 
Dr Porter, then Bishop of Clogher. The situation of this 
house was the most lonely and desolate-looking that ooold 
be imanned. It was at least two miles distant from any Iramaa 
habitation, being surrounded by one wide and dreary waste of 
dark moor. By this house lay the route of those who had 
found the corpse, and I believe the door was borrowed for the 
purpose of conveying it home. Be this as it may, the familj 
yritnessed the melancholy procession as it passed slowly 
through the mountains, and when the place and drcumstanoes 
are aU considered, we may admit that to ignorant and super- 
stitious people, whose mmds even under ordinary occanons 
were strongly affected by such matters, it was a sight calcu- 
lated to leave behind it a deep, if not a terrible in^ressko. 
Time soon proved that it did so. 

An incident is said to have occurred at the ftmeral whieh I 
have alluded to in the " Midnight Mass," and which is cm- 
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tahity in fine keeping with the wild spirit of the whole meUn- 
flholj erent. Wiien the procession had adranced to a place 
called Malhightinnv, a large dark-coloured hare, which was 
inatantlj recognised, by those who had been out with him on 
the hlDs, as the identical one that led him to his fikte, is said to 
hare crossed the road about twenty yards or so before the 
eoAn. The story goes, that a man struck it on the side with 
a stone, and that the blow, which would have killed any ordi- 
nary hare, not only did it no infury, but occasioned a sound to 
proceed from the body resembling the hollow one emitted by 
an emnty barrel when struck. 

In Uie meantime thd interment took place, and the sensa- 
tion beffan like every other to die away in the natural pro- 
gress m time, when, behold, a report ran about like wilaftre 
tkat, to use the language of the people, '* Frank M'Kenna 
was appearing /" Seldom indeed was the rumour of an appa* 
rition composed of nmterials so strongly calculated to win po- 
pular assent or to baffle rational investig^on. As everr 
man is not a Hibbert or a Nicolai, so will many, until such 
drenmstances are made properly intelligible, continue to yield 
credence to testimony which would convince the judgment on 
any other subject. The case in question furnished as fine a 
specimen of a true ghost-story, R'eed from any suspicion of 
imposture or design, as could be submitted to a philosopher ; 
and yet, notwithstanding the arra;^ of apparent facts con- 
nected with it, nothing in the world is simpler or of easier so- 
hition. 

One night, about a fortnight after his ftmeral, the daughter 
oTDalr, tne herd, a girl amtut fourteen, while lying in bed 
saw what appeared to be the likeness of M'Kenna, who had 
been lost, ^e screamed out, and covering her head with the 
bed-dothes, told her father and mother that Frank M*Kenna 
was in the house. This alarming intelligence naturally pro- 
duced great terror ; still, Daly, who notwithstanding ms be- 
lief in sudi matters possessed a good deal of moral courage, 
was cool enough to rise and examine the house, which c(m- 
aisted of only one apartment. This gave the daughter some 
conrage, who, on finding that her fauer could not see hhn, 
rentiffed to look out, and she then could see nothing of him 
bersdf. She verv soon fell asleep, and her father attributed 
what she saw to fear, or some accidental combination of sha- 
dows proceedmp from the furniture, for it was a clear moon- 
light night. T%e light of the following day dispdled a great 
deal of their apprdiensions, and comparatively little was 
tlknu^t of it until evening again advanced, when the fears of 
the daughter b^;an to return. They appeared to be prophetic, 
fbt she said wh^ night came that she knew he would appear 
again ; and accordingly at the same hour he did so. This was 
repeated for several successive nights, until the girl, from the 
Tery hardihood of terror, b^an to become so far familiarised 
to the spectre as to venture to address it. 

'* In tne name of God,*' she asked, ** what is troubling yon, 
or whj do you appear to me instead of to some of your own 
Ihndly or relations?" 

Tlie ghost's answer alone might settle the question involved 
in the authenticity of its appearance, being, as it was, an ao- 
eount of one of tlie most ludicrous missions that ever a spirit 
was dispatched upon. 

" Fm not allowed," said he, ** to spake to any of my friends, 
for I parted wid them in anger ; but I'm come to tdl you that 
Ihey are quarrellin' about my breeches — a new pair that Igot 
Bade for Christmas day ; an* as I was comin* up to thrace in 
the mountains, I thought the ould ones *ud do betther, an* of 
ooorse I didn*t put the new pair an me. My raison for ap- 
pearin*," he adoed, " is, that you may tell my friends that none 
of them is to wear them.-.they must be given in charity.** 

This serious and solemn intimation from the ghost was duly 
eommunici^ed to the ftunily, and it was found that the dr- 
< wws t JUioe e were exactly as it had repre s e nt ed them. This of 
eonrse was considered as sufficient proof of the truth of its 
mission. ' Their conversations now became not only frequent, 
fant quite firiendly and funiHar. The girl became a fkvonrite 
with the spectre, and the spectre on the other hand soon lost 
all his terrors in her eyes. He told her that whilst his Mends 
were bearing home his body, the handspikes or poles on whidi 
tliey carried him had cut ma back, ana occasioned him great 
paim / The cutting of the back also was found to be true, 
and strengthened of course the truth and authenticity of 
tlMir diak^nes. The whole neighbourhood was now m a 
oommotion with this story of the apparition, and persons in- 
ciled by cvrioaity b«gan to visit tibe girl in order to satisfy 
llMBselves of the troth of what^ they had heard. Every 



thing, however, was corroborated, and the child herself, with- 
out any s;piptom8 of anxiety or terror, artlessly rdated her 
conversations with the spirit. Hitherto their interviews had 
been all nocturnal, but now that the ghost found his footing 
made good, he put a hardy face on, and ventured to appear 
by da^ight. The girl also fell into states of syncope, and 
while the fits lastec^ long conversations with him upon the 
subject of God, the blessed Vii^^ and Heaven, took plaoa 
between them. He was certainfy an excellent moralist, and 
gave the best advice. Swearing, drunkenness, theft, and 
every evil propensity of our nature, were declaimed against 
with a degree of spectral eloquence quite surprising. Com- 
mon fame had now a topic dear, to her heart, and never was a 
shost made more of by nis best friends, than she made of him. 
The whole country was in a tumult, and I well remember the 
crowds which floated to the lonely little cabin in the moun- 
tains, now the some of matters so interesting and important. 
Not a single day passed in which I should think from ten to 
twenty, tnirty, or fifty persons, were not present at these 
singular interviews, rfothing else was talked of, thought o^ 
an^ as I can well testii^, dreiont of. I would m jrself have gone 
to Daly's were it not for a confounded misgiving I had, that 
perhaps the ghost might take such a fancy of appearing to 
me, as he haA taken to cultivate an intimacy with the ^rl ; 
and it so happens, that when I see the face of an individual 
nailed down in the coffin — chilling and gloomy operation ! — 
I esnfMrience no particular wish ever to look upon it again. 

Many persons might imagine that the herd s daughter was 
acting the part of an impostor, by first originating and then 
sustaming such a delusion. If any one, however, was an 
impostor, it was the ^^host, and not the girl, as her ill health 
and wasted cheek might well testify. The appearance of 
M*Kenna continued to haunt her for months. The reader b 
aware that he was lost on Christmas day, or rather on the 
night of it, and I remember seeing her in the earlpr part of the 
foQowing summer, during which time she was still the victim 
of a dis^»ed imagination. Every thing in fact that could be 
done for her was done. They brought her to a priest named 
Dcmnelly, who lived down at jBallynasaggart, for the purpose 
of getting her cured, as he had the reputation of perfbrming 
cures of that kind. They brought her also to the doctors, 
who also did what they could for her ; but all to no purpose. 
Her fits were longer and of more frequent occurrence ; her 
appetite left her ; uid ere four months had elapsed, she herself 
looked as like a spectre as the ghost himself could do for the 
life of hun. 

Now, this was a pure case of spectral illusion, and precisely 
similar to that detailed so philosophically by Nicolai the 
German booksdler, and to others mentionea by Hibbert. The 
image of M*Kenna not only appeared to her in daylight at 
her own house, but subsequently followed her forever she 
went ; and what proved this to have been the result of dis- 
eased organisation, produced at first by a heated and excited 
imagination, was, that, as the story went, she could see him 
with her eyes shut Whilst this state of mental and physical 
feeling lasted, she was the subject of the most intense curioeity. 
No matter n^re she went, whether to chapel, tofotr, orto 
market, she was followed by crowds, every one feeling eaeer 
to get a glimpse of the eirl who had actually seen, and what 
was more, spoken to a ^aost — a live ghost. 



Now, here was a young girl of an exdtable temperamant 
and large imagination, leamng an almost solitary life amidst 
soenery of a londy and desolate character, who, hiqmenuig to 
be strongly impressed with an image of horror~4or sorely 
such was the body of a dead man seen in association with 
such peculiarly frightful circumstances as filial disobedienoe 
and a fSither's corse were calculated to give it— cannot shak* 
it off, but on the contrary becomes a victim to the dise ai e 
which it generates. There is not an image whidi we iee in a 
fever, or a feoe whether of angel or devil, or an onoeotli 
shape of any kind, that is not occasioned by cerebral excite- 
ment, or derangement of the nervous system, analogoos to 
that onder whidi Daly's daughter laboured. I saw her se- 
veral times, and remember clearly that her pale face, dark 
eye, and very intellectual fordiead, gave indications of sooh 
a temperament as under her circumstances would be aot to 
recdve strong and feariul impressions fh>m images calculated 
to excite terror, especially ot the supernatural. It only now 
remains for me to mention the simple method of her cure, 
which was effected without dther priest or doctor. It de- 
pended upon a word or two of advice given to her father by 
a very sensiblo man, who was in the habit of thhiking on these 
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Bfttters Bomewhal above the tupersUtioiis absurditiet of the 

people. 

«* If y<m wlah your daughter to be oored," said he to her 
fklher, '* leave the hoose jou are now liTing in. Take her to 
some port of the country where she can hare oompanions of 
her own class and state of life to mingle with ; brin^ her 
away from the place altogether ; for yon may rest assured that 
so long as there are obiects before her eyes to remhid her of 
what happened, she will not mend on Toor hands." 

The &ther, althongfa he sat rent £ree, took this excellent 
advice, even at a sacrifice of some comfort : for nothing short 
of the temptation of easy droomstanees could have .induoed 
any man to reside in so wild and remote a soMtnde. In the 
course of a few days he removed from it vrtth his familv, and 
came to reside amidst the cheerftd aspect and enlivening in- 
tercourse of human lifo. The consequences were precisely as 
the man had told him. In the course of a few weeks the little 
girl began to find that the visits of the spectre were like those 
ofangds, few and far between. She was sent to school, and 
what with the confidence derived fttnn human society, and 
the substitution of new objects and images, she soon pwfootly 
recovered, sAd ere long was thoroughly set free from the fear- 
ful creation of her own brain. 

Now, there is scarcely one of the people in my native pa- 
rish who does not believe that the spfrit of this man came back 
to the world, and actually ^»peared to this little girl. The 
time, however, is fast comhig when tiiese empty bugbears will 
idtogether disappear, and we shall entertain more reverend 
and becoming nc^ns of God than to suppose such senseless 
pranks coddbe played by the soul of a departed being under 
his permission. We might as well assert that the imaginary 
beings which surround the eouch of the madman or hypochon- 
driac have a real existence, as those that are conJurM up by 
terror, weak nerves, or impure blood. 

The snot where the body of M*Keona was found is now 
marked by a little heap of stones, wliich has been collected 
since the melancholy event of his death. Every person -who 
passes it throws a stone upon the heap ; but why tnis old cus- 
tom is practised, or what it means, I do not know, unless it 
be simply to mark the spot as a visible means of preserving 
the memory of the occurrence. 

Daly's house, the scene of the supposed apparition, is now 
a shapeless ruin, whidi could scarcely be seen vrere it not for 
the green spot that was once a garden, and which now shines 
at a distance like an emerald, but vrith no agreeable or pleas- 
ing associations. It is a spot which no solitary schoolboy will 
ever visit, nor indeed would the unflinching beuever in the po- 

?iu]ar nonsense of ghosts wish to pass it inthout a companion, 
t is under any drcumstanoes a gloomy and barren place, but 
when looked upon in connection with what we have Just re- 
cited, it is lonely, desolate, and awful. 

^n 3bn4rteo5--(THE hedgehog.) 

8oMx twenty years ago it was not unusual in the south of 
Irdand to see boys assembled about a fire of straw, loudly 
exulting over a flame-surrounded victim, whose attempts to 
escape, rendered nugatory by a timid retraction as it were 
into himself, served but to call forth louder shouts of triumph 
from his persecutors, who thought they justified their savage 
Aeed by proclaiming its hapless object as a witch, a robber of 
orchards, and a sudier of cows. Leavinff to our antiquarian 
friends to discover whether the cruel act m qusstion was not 
a hok>canst oririnating in the mystic rites of l^agan times, it 
is for us to vindicate we wronged, and show the absurdity of 
the charges bv which wrong has been maintained, and at the 
tame tioM to mdicate such matter as may serve to direct kind- 
ness to that innocent victimof ignorance, the inoffensive Hed^e^ 
hog. That it is not a witch acoordinj^ to the old law, mayhe 
proved in a court of Justice spite of the p<^ular c^iidon and 
m defiance of the authority of Shakspeare, n^se witches in 
Macbeth are warned that the proper time had oone to com- 
mence their infernal incantations by ** thrice and once the 
hedge-pig whined." We have no witness that a hedgehog 
over rode a broomstick or vomited knives, skewers, coals m 
fire, or any such like legal proofs of witchcraft ; neither, jper- 
hape you exclaim, is the vrriter of so much nonsense a witch. 
Trtte it is that the cr(>ature so named has its place nowhere 
in the classification of a zoologist, yet still an undefined idea 
of its existence floats in the imagins^ion of the most ignorant, 
and it is not extraordinary that an opinion once miiversal 
sbOttid still linger hi unenlightened mmds. In no way do we 



consider superst it ions pr^judioea can better be extinguished 
than by inoucing aoculacy of observation of natural pheno- 
mena, wliich shows that nothing siqiematural existatf The 
second diarge, that the hedgehog is a robber of orchards, ia 
a very old one. Pliny, as translated by Holland* states— 
'* Hedgehoes make itMx provision beforehand of meat for 
winter in tills inse : they wallow and roll thems^es npoa 
apples and ansh firuit lying under foot, and so catch them ly 
with their prickles, and one more besidee they take in thev 
month, ana so carry them into hollow trees." 

Now, this has no foundation in fact. True it is that the 
hedgehoff is very often found in the neighbourhood of or- 
ohards ; but then this may be aooou^ted for by the fact that 
the fences of such places are usually of exaotiy the thick and 
anted kind the animal best likes to inhabit. Our re- 
experience has never enabled us to discover that • 
>ff will eat apples; on the contrarr, in early youth, 
when imEned irith the general belief that tnis fruit was their 
diet, we have in m<Hre uian one or two instances (most cruelly 
as we now believe) starved to death unfortunate spedmena, 
which we shut up in a box with an ample supply of apples, not 
one of which they ever ate. That a magpie will ^eal and 
hide silver spoons, or a raven silk stockings, we know, and 
may use it as an argument that animals steal v^at they do 
not w9SDtt but that a hedgehog steals H'plee in the way 
stated, experiment will at once prove to be untrue, for, from 
the varied position of the points of the spines when fixed, it 
isiinpossibletofostenaaappleimonthem; and when they are 
not &ed, they yield at onoe to the pressure made in the aU 
tempt. Thou^ domesticated hedgenogs can easily be brongitt 
to feed on bread and milk or droMod vegetables, yet all our 
observation goes to prove that in a state of natare, or idiea 
permitted to stray in a garden, they never eat any but attimal 
food. This is at variance with the generall y r eoeived opim 
nion, which is supported by the authority of ^¥hite, who, itt 
his admirable BQstory of fi(ellK»ne, complains that h e dgehoga 
injured his garden by boring with thdr long snouts under tan 
plantain that grew in lus rrass vralks, eati^ off the root v^ 
wards, leaving the tufts of leaves untouched, and defhoing his 
grounds by malting unsightiy holes. He then immediately 
goes on to prove that these identical animals used beaUea m 
no inconsiderable portion of their food. Now, it ttrikea us 
that his previous observation was not made with his usual ao- 
curacy, and that the hedgehogs did not eat the roots Of plan* 
tain, but dusr vf where tney had been to catch the larv» of 
beeUes that haa Just devoured them. Thus rooks have been 
charged with wantonly pluoking up graes, while the truth is« 
that they only pull up plants attackMi at the root by thelarv» 
of the cobkchaner or some other of the Phfk>pkag<m9 eohqp* 
tera (as vegetable eating beetles are called), catdi in the £Mi 
the destructive insect, and so stop its ravages ; thus rendering 
important services to those who, for lack of accurate obser- 
vation, falsely aecnse and mischievously shoot them. Trust* 
ing we have satisfied you that the hedgehog does not steal so* 
pies, vre come to the next charge, that he sucks cows. To 
refute this we have the best poMible evidence in the aninud'i 
mouth, the structure of u^iion is oomDletely unsuited to the 
accomplishment of such an object. Tnat he will drink milk 
with avidity when domesticated, is certain, but this is onlv a 
taste he acquires in common with hundreds of otho* animals t 
there b scarcely one that may not be indnoed to relish such 
diet. Having thus cleared our hero (a name he folly deserves, 
as he wins batties by passive resistance) from the charges 
brought against him, we proceed to give some anecdotee of 
our personal knoiHedge, and shall finuh with a fow interesting 
facts in his history, for the information of those vHto take plea- 
sure in aocurate acquaintance with nature's works. 

We have before mentioned our starving of hedgehogs by 
endeavouring to make them eat H^l^j^^ ^ ^^^ ^ mee oaees 
we sufiiM*ed no small retributicm. We vrere at school in these 
days, and a practice existed amongst us called **slatii^.*' 
It was an innooent imitation of the murderous attacks made 
in Dublin by short-sighted oombinators on such of their fol^ 
low tradesmen as refosed obedience to thebr mischievous laws. 
With us it consisted in waylaying each other in the dark pas- 
sages, and striking with the open palms the hats or caps of the 
surprised over the eyes. Having been tiius treated many 
times, we bethought ourselves of turning oar starved hedge* 
hog to account, and proceeded to skin mm with the intent 9i 
making a cap ; so that when again ** slated/' the attacking 
party would find reason to call out in the words of Chancer, 
, •* Like ahaipe arvMai hl« hair Wat grtrwt.*' 
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Aooordingl^, hanng haoged the ammal up agamst a tree, we 
were essaymg, by pullinfi;, to effect a solunon of continuity, as 
a surgeon would call it, oetween hb body and skin, when the 
naO ffave way, and he came down with coqsiderable force on 
our K>rehead, aocupuncturating us most awfully. The pain 
at th* time was Tery great, and considerable soreness conti- 
nnad for seyeral days, so much so that we were induced to 
suspect that some poisonous virus ejdsted. We introduce this 
stc^ for the purpose of ealling attention to the effects of the 
^^inee wfaea broi^^ht into action. Though ex^erieoce induces 
«• to bdieye that th«r punctures are more painful than those 
tf pina a«d needles, we naTe not been able to ascertain why 
they should be so. Disabled in our attempt, we abandoned 
th« skin, and it became common property. It was for some 
time need as one of the instruments ror initiating the Johnny 
Nflfwoomee into the mysteries of school Ufe. Not a fern will 
reecdleot bow, when chilled by a preyious salting or seasoning, 
as we oalled it, of snow cnunmed into the mouth, eyes, nose, 
and down the back, their sense of vitality was aroused, when 
umga^ to bed thcT threw themselyes on its thomypre-occn* 
pant. Haay, doubUess, then heartily wished thanselves again 
within the sone of mamma's apron-string ; but the affSair usu- 
ally ended l^ storing up Tengeanoe for, and the implement for 
exeontins it on, the next comer. A few years afterwards we 
procnrea another hedgehog, and pronded him with earth- 
worms, which he munged with great gusto. We mixed a fbw 
ef them with bread and milk, imd thus initiated him into this 
new diet. We tried him with frogs, mice, sparrows, and va- 
nons other aniaial matters, of all of which he partook ftredy, 
and ha soon became quite domesticated. We provided him a 
bed made in an old footstool in the kitchen ; in this he remained 
during dajiig^t rolled up in a ball of hay, £rom wUch it was 
euite n troublesome matter to extricate mm'; he could not be 
diseataii|ded firom it at all, without picking it earefolly firom his 
s^aes. xet when he pleased himself to move, he came forth 
quite free, and did not dnf a dngle filament out with him. 
He soon acquired a habit of making his appearance wnen tea 
was bemg served ; the hissing of mo water in the urn seemed 
to be his signal that his only meal was ready, for he reffularl^ 
foUovred the servant who bore it mto the tea-room, where he 
was indulged with a saucer of bread and milk on the rug be- 
fore the &e. Having eaten as much as he desired, he com- 
mmiced trotting about the room, taking precisely the same 
eoorae round i& Ugs of chairs and tables eadi time ; and so 
he continued without a moment's cessation to the latest hour 
the household remained up. Like the Guinea-pig, he seemed 
to have the greatest dislike to running across the room. In 
the morning ne was always found snug in his bed. At lemftk 
he disaroeared, but previously did good service by devouring 
the ooimroaehee and beeties which infested the house. The 
desire ef the hedgehog to pursue a beaten track was further 
evideneed by one we kept in a garden, which continued for 
months the course he first took, though a portion of it con^ 
sisted in climbing with difficulty over some tiles, wfai<^ a fow 
iochee on either nde would have avoided. We often put ti^s 
in his path, and watched his proceedings : he shrunk at first 
on finoing the obstruetion, and then tumbled over it in the 
best veay he could. 

Again we sot another, and having heard that he mav be at 
once tamed by indulging him in whisky, we mixed some 
IB a saucer wiUi sugar, and dipmng his nose into it, he licked 
bis chops, then ventured to maxe a lap at the enticing mate- 
rial, and, " startled at the sound himself had made," he shrunk 
in, but came out again presently and lapped away meet eagerly. 
The spirit soon snowed its power, and like other beasts that 
indulge in it, he was any thing but himself; and his lack- 
lustre leaden eye was rendered still less pleasing by its inane 
drunken expreesion. He staggered towards us in a ridicu- 
lously get-out-of-my-w^ sort of manner; however, he had 
not gone far before his potation produced all its effects ; 
he tottered, then fell on nis side; he was drunk in the 
fall sense of the word; he could not even hold by the 
ground. We could then pull him about by the feet, open his 
mouth, twitch his whiskers, &c. : he was unresisting. There 
was a strange expression in his face of that self-confidence 
which we see in cowards when inspired by drinking. We 

Et him away, and some twelve nours afterwards found 
n*running about, and, as was predicted, quite tame, his 
spines lying so smoothly and regularly that he could be stroked 
oown the back, and handled freely. We turned him into the 
kitchen to kill the oookroadies, and know nothing further of 
Ida, 



Having given^you sq much of hi# manners, let ^» tunijto hia 
structural peculiarities. He is a small animal, not mudi larger 
than a rat when stripped of his spines and the muscular appa- 
ratus connected with them. It is this that enables him to roll 
himself up so as to present a ehevaux-de-frize-'Vike deteee, 
impregnable to all ordinary enemies ; and as there is mudi 
singularity in it, we will endeavour to describe it. On the 
bade of the animal, between the skin and ribs, there is a lan^e 
oval muscle with thickened edges, partially attached to the 
skin and spines. From this spring certain muscular bands, 
which are fixed firmly at the other ends to the head, tail, 
breast, and other parts of the body. The wliole may bo 
Hkoned to a sort ef elastic mantie, kept on the back by straps. 
When the owner wishes to roll up, he boids his body, thei| 
tightemn^ tiie straps, he pulls the edge of the elastio mantla 
or eat, which oentractlag, draws it in as if it were a running 
string in a bag ; at the same time the spines are fixed rigidly 
for defence b^ the straiidng of the muscles. There are many 
other interesting points in his anatomy. He possesses, as we 
do, wdl develo^a clavicles or collar-bones, which oolv exist 
in a rudimentary form in many ouadrupeds. The peculiaritSee 
o^ his structure have exposed nim to much, we will not say 
vranton (smelty, as its object was the increase of knowledge; 
it therefore should not be heavily censured, while so many uiu 
meaning barbarities exist under the name of sports. It is 
stated as a proof of his endurance, that he has died without a 
groan under the slow process of sootomy inflietad upon him 
while nailed to a table. 8ueh practices are sddom if ever 
eninged in at the present time. 

The hedgehog is oertainly a very apathetic creatura, and at 
a low temperature become torpid ; wnen in this condition he is 
doubtless devoid of feeling. Torpidity in many animals seems 
to stand in the plajpe of mk;ration in pt|iers, as a necessary 
condition when provision of food depends on season : in this case 
the fact aeems to argpe in favoiir of our position — that the 
hedgehog is in a state of nature stricUy insectivorous ; were 
it not so, torpidity would not seem necessary, as roots of' ve- 
getables ooM be had with feoility as w^l at one reason as 
uie other. Tne hedgiahog while torpid loses weight rather 
rapidlv, so that the power of its remaining u) this f tate is 
limitea perhaps to a very fow months. 

The French academiflians maintained long since that there 
were two species of hedgehog in their country. 1a reference 
to this, Ray, with his usual sagadtj, after describing the 
common species, expresses a disbelief of there being another 
in Europe ; a doubt since luHy confirmed : for the dog and 
h<^ urcnin, as the supposed species virere called, have no more 
existence than tiie dog' and hog badgers of our sportsmen have 
as distinct animals. Did authors notice- several spedes under 
the name of hedgdiog ; but it appears by more accurate ob- 
servation that but two of the animals mentioned by them are 
entitied to tlds name, viz. the one in question and the long- 
eared urchin of Siberia. 

Since 1832, at least three other species have been enrolled 
in the records of science. It is said tliat when hedgehogs are 
bom, their ears as well as their eyes are closed, aiS the 
former circumstance is noticed as a unique foct ; however, 
another instance of imperforate ears occurred to us, in the case 
of a black bear cubbed at the gardens of the Royal Zoologi- 
cal Society of Ireland : it lived but a few hours. The ear of 
the hedgehog, in the structure of its bony parts, presents some 
peculiarities strikinglv different firom most other quadrupeds. 

The hedg^og is said to feed occasionally on cantharides ; a 
single beetle of which would occasion death or serious imury 
to most animals. If this be true, it is only another example of 
what often occurs in nature, illustrating the old proverb 
" what is one's meat is another's poison." In addition to the 
use of the hedgehog as the destroyer of cockroaches, his skin 
was an important monopoly in the time of the Romans, being 
used both as a clothes-brush and an instrument for hackling 
hemp. His calcined eves formed part of an ointment whien 
the ancients tell us had sudi a wonaerful efficacy as to Enable 
persons usiqg it to see in the darJL His gall was used tf^tfke 
off hair, his fot to ]^ut it on, &c. 

He is still eaten m the south of Europe ; but, judging fVom. 
his food and appearance, we would not recommend the prac- 
tice here. The nedgehog, or urchin, as he is sometimes called, 
belongs to the order of Insectivora^ and possesses mnchof tha 
character and habits of shrews. His scientific name is Eiina- 
ecus Europseus ; but we have headed this article with his Irish 
appellation, which i9 perhaps the only one not WMTtod m oimt 
popular authors. P, . 
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WATERPROOFING OF CLOTH, SILK, &c. 

TO THE EDITOB OF THE IRISH PENNT JOURNAL. 

got^ would feel happy should the few remarkfi I will at 
prm§&BL% ofKer be found worthy of insertion in your colunins — 
M is on the subject of waterproofing cloth, or other fabrics, 
6o(tQa,8Uk,leaiW»&o. ,,. ,^ . . 

When the matter first came before the pubUc, being deter- 
adnedif possible to ascertain the secret, after many unsuooess- 
fui experiments I found all the requisite properties to consist 
in a coooentn^ solution of acetate of alnmma, which can be 
procured at a cheap and a moderate rate, by mixing equal 
mantities of aulphate of alum (common ahun ) and aoetate of 
lead (sugar of lead), and dissolving them in water: one 
pound of each jnay be purchased for .one stalling, which mav 
be dissolved in one gallon and a half of boiling water, and well 
mixed ; when cold, the supernatant liouid should be removed 
from the sediment, which oonsisU of sulphates of lead, potash, 
&e. Any article of dress, no matter how sli^t the fabric, if 
weU saturated in it. and allowed to dry slowly, will bear the 
action of b<nling w»ter, and not permit it to. pass through : it 
is a remariki^ fa>ot, and there are manv others connected 
with the same sojiation well worthy of investigation. I 
abonld be glad if some of your learned correspondents would 
&vour us with the reason why the boiling water wiU not pass 
through, and the steam of the water will , Thinking it a sub- 
ject not totally unworthy of examination, I remain. Sir, your 

wott obedient servant, '^^/^H^^ ?*^'^^ « 

Apothecary and Chemist, 48 Cuife St 



A SCENE AT SEA. 

** 1 mm ttM Aip go daadng on bftfore the fkrouring i^e. 
And Vkt tbepmioni of « fwan wm ipread each t^elUng sail ; 
BttI ert agatai uprote tiie sun, roae maay ft ihrlek and waU ; 
Km mom the giUant ihip was gooe— Tadlabad the nowy tall 1" 

The *lt» rode fur upon the Mlent Bsaio ; *twaaBlghC, 
A beaatiry]l.atiU Bight ( no muoh was there, ' 
But tfeie brlgfit Stan were hanglutf OTtrii(Md 
In golden cliuten ; and the brcMMeM aea ' 
QftTe'tbta aU hmck ( while tbe:taU veawl ma id 
A Mqr honse, MMpeoded rtwbct two heavena. 
^ And there were happy heart! within her th«$ ' 
That ere they had deicried the dittant shore . 
Of their own land ( and aU had gone to rest 
In the dear hope that ere another day 
Their feet would preta again their native loU x 
Then the rich merchant dreamed bow hit gay atorei 
Would weU reward hi! exile; and the youth 
Thought of hia lored one, and in fiuncy touch'd 
Already her roae-lipa; while the fond rire 
Dreamed of hia wife and children, and hia hearth 
With their bright fMXS gathered round, Ukc stan. 
To hearken to the marveb of hia Toyage. 



There la a itillneaa over aea and heftT) 
A pMd calm, a holy peace : aim I 
Whence ia that sudden cry—that riaing flame 
That bursts from the fidr ressel ? *Tia no ire 
Of heaven, no angry lightnbig, that hath strudc 
And blasted It ! A moment, and the scene 
That waa so fiOr Is changed : the heavens above 
And atiU as erer ; but the death-fire glowa 
Upon the burnished waters ! Groans and prayers 
Bise up all vainly ! There's a sudden shriek, 
like to an earthquake ; and the hopes and ten 
Of many hearts, the vessel and its freight. 
Are vanished->scattered Into naaneless thihgi^ 
And all is swallowed up and lost I 
-From ike KuicktrbocJur, 



Tmvs CsAEiTT The loweit order of diarity it that wUdi 

It tatisiled with relieving the immediate pressure of distress 
ih indiTidual cases. A nicker is, that wmch makes proyision 
OB a large scale for the rc£ef of sudi distress ; as when a na- 
tion passes on from common almsgiring to a general pro? i- 
tion for the destitute. A higher s^ is, when such pronsion 
it made hi the way of anticipation, or for distant objects ; as 
when the civlUzation of savages, the fireeing of slares, the 
treatment of the insane, or the education of ^e blind and deaf 
, is undertaken. The highest charity of all it, tiiat 



which aims at the prevention rather than the alleviation of 
evil. It is a nobler charity to prevent destitution, crime, and 
ignorance, than to relieve individuals who never ought to have 
Men made destitute, criminal, and ignorant. 

Emplothbmt fob the Unhappt. — The unhappy are in- 
disposed to employment : all active occupations are weari- 
some Mid disgusting in prospect, at a time when every tUng; 
life itself, is mil of weariness and disgust Tet the nnh^pj 
nuist be employed, or they will ffo mad. Comparativelj 
blessed are they, if they are set in families, where claims and 
duties abound, and cannot be escaped. In the pressure of 
business there is present safety and ultimate relief Harder 
is the lot of those who have few necessary occupationt, en- 
forced by other daims than their own harmlessness and pro- 
fitableness. Reading often fails. Now and then it may be- 
guile ; but much oftener the attention is languid, the thoughts 
wander, and associations -vnth the subject of grief are awak- 
ened.- , Women wlio find that reading will not do, will obtab 
no relief from sewing. Sewing is pleasant enough in modera- 
tion to those whose minds are at ease the while ; but it is an 
enq^loyment vdiich is trying to the nerves when long continued, 
at the best ; and nothing can be worse for the harassed, and 
for those ^o want to escape fh>m themselves. Writing it 
bad. The pen hangs idl^ suspended over the paper, or tha 
sad thoughts that are ahve vinthin write themselves down. 
The Sliest and best of all occupations for such sufferers as azw 
fit f<nr it, is intercourse with young children. An infant might 
have beguiled Satan and his peers the dav after th^ irere 
couched on the lake of fire, if the love of children had nnanoed 
.to linger amidst the ruins of th^ angeUc nature. Next to 
this comes honest, genuine acquaintantSship amon^ the poor ; 
not mere charity-visiting, grounded on soup-tickett aad 
blankets, but intercourse of mind, with real mutual interest 
between the parties. Gardening is excellent, because it unites 
bodily exertion with a sufficient eng^ement of the facultiea» 
while sweet, compassionate nature is miniistering cure in every 
sprouting leaf and scented blossom, and beckoning sleep to 
draw ni^, and be ready to follow up her benignant work. 
Walking is good, not stepping from shop to riiop, or fh»a 
neighbour to neighbour, but stretching out far into the ooun- 
trjT, to the fireshest fields, and the highest ridges, and tbe 
quietest lanes. However sullen the imagination may have beta 
amouff its griefs at home, here it cheers up and smiles. How- 
ever. Ustless the limbs may have been when sustaining a too 
heavy heart, here they are braced, and the lagging gait be- 
comes buoyant again. However perverse the memory may 
have been m presenting all that was agonizing, and insistiiy 
only on what cannot be retrieved, here it is first disreeardeC 
and then it sleeps ; and the sleep of the memory is tiie day 
in Paradise to tne unhappy. The mere breathing of the cool 
wind on the face in the commonest highway is rest and oom* 
fort which must be felt at such times to be believed. It \m 
disbelieved in the shortest intervals betweoi the seasons of en- 
joyment; and every time the sufierer has resolution to go 
forth to meet it, it penetrates to the very heart in glad tur* 
nrise. The fields are better still : for there is the lark to 
fill up the hours with mirthfiil music ; or, at worst, the robin, 
and tiie flodis of fieldfares, to show tiiat the hardest day has 
its life and hilaritv. But the calmest region is the upland, 
where human life is spread out beneath the bodily ejre, where 
the mind roves firom the peasant's nest to the spiry town, 
firom the schoolhouse to the churchyard, from the diminished 
team in the patch of fallow, or tlie fisherman's boat in the 
cove, to the viaduct that spans the vallev, or the fleet that 
gUdet ghostlike on the horizon. This is thie perch iHiere the 
spirit plumes its rufBed and drooping wings, s^ makes ready 
to let itself down any wuid that heaven may tend_JVeai 
Deerbrookf a Tale, bff Harriet Martmeau, 

Childhood. — Childhood is like a mirror, catdiing and re- 
flecting images from all around it. Remember that an im- 
pious or profane thought, uttered by a parent's lips, nu^ 
operate on the young heart like a careless spray of water 
thrown upon polished steel, staining it with rust whidi ao 
after scouring can eflace. 
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THE CHURCH AND ROUND TOWER OP DONAGHMORE, COUNTY OF MEATH. 



Enolibh and other visitors to our metropoKs who dare the 
perils of the deep, and various other perils now equally ima- 
ginary, to see something of our Emerald Isle, are generally 
directed as a matter of course to our far-famed county of 
Wicklowasthe only picturesque lion within a few hours* jour- 
ney ; and certainly m this romantic region they will find much 
to gratify the taste, and which will remain indelibly fixed on 
the memory. But, delightful as such excursion undoubtedly 
ISy it win only convey to a stranger's mind a partial and im- 
perfect impression of Lrish scenery ; and he will be apt to con- 
clude that nowever rich we may be in the possession of lakes 
and' mountains — the grand but solitary domains of nature — 
wa are wholly wanting in scenery of a different class, that of 
tbe rieUy wooded pastoral valley, blooming with artificial as 
w«0 M natural beauty, the anciently chosen abodes of hsrarj 
iod rank, and, as such, rich in memorials of the past, with thetf 
attendant historical associations. Scenery such as this, the 
woud Briton will moat probably think the exclusive boast of 
ma own favoured isle. He ^nll not imagine that it is also to 
be foimd in equal perfection in Ireland, and even withhi a short 
dlttaoee of the metropolis. It b not in the Ouid* or Tour 



Book, and is but little known even to the well informed off 
the citizens of Dublin themselves, more of whom have seen 
and enjoyed the scenery of the Thames than that of the Boyne, 
which Is within four hours* journey. Yet the scenery of tha 
Boyne, following its course upwards from Drogheda to Na- 
van, a distance of eleven miles, and the scenery df ^9 Blade* 
water, a river tributary to the Boyne, ascending fr<)m Navaa 
to Kells, a distance of eieht miles more, is, in its way, of a dia- 
racter as beautiful and luxuriant as could be foxtnd ailyirlMre, 
or even be imagined. Scenery of this class of equal nehnest 
may be often found in England ; but we do not know of «^ 
river's course of the same leh^ in which nalui'al bMMy A 
happily combines with the artificial, or in vHiich sb jaan y fa» 
terestmg memorials of past ages could be found. Scatttfid 
in rich profusion along the banks of i^ii beautifol tirUt wa 
find the noblest monuments of the various races of men itbo 
have held sway in Ireland : the great earthen fortresses, stdna 
cbcles and dome-roofed sepulchres of the Tuatha de DanaiiAa 
and the Fir-Bolgs— the raths of the Mfl^sians— the clktii-dlea 
and round towers of the earliedt CSiristian tiraeft-^tbe ]^lHm4 
castles of the Angb-Normaa chiafii attd tMr equally t 
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architectutl structares dedicated to tni ferrices of religi0D» 
In th6 vaHety, if not the nomber of such monuments nere 
found, the Boyne is without a riTal in any Irish river, nor do 
we think it could be paraJlejed by any riY«r in the empire; 
and we might truly ada, that it b on its luxuriant banks, amid 
•o many instructive memorials of pact ages, that the history d 
our country, as traced in its monuments would be best stn- 

It is from amongst these interesting remains that we have 
selected the subject of our prefixed ulustration — the Church 
and Round Tower of Donagnmore, situated a little more than 
a mile from Navan, on the road to Slane. 

This religious establishment, which was andently called 
Domnach-mor muighe Echnach, owes its origin to St Fatrick, 
as will appear from the following passage translated from the 
life of the Irish apostle, attributed to St Erin : — 

" While the man of God was baptising the people called 
Luaignii, at a place where the church of Domnach-mor in the 
plain of Echnach stands at this day, he called to him his dis- 
ciple Cassanus, and committed to him the care of the churdi. 
recently erected there, preadmonishing him, and with prophetic 
mouth predicting that be might expect that to be the place of 
his resurrection ; and that uie church committed to his care 
would always remain diminutive in size and structure, but 
ffreat and celebrated in honour and veneration. The event 
Has proved this prophecy to be a true one, for St Cassanus's 
relics are there to be seen in the highest veneration among 
the people, remarkable for great miracles, to t^t scarcely 
anv of the visitors go away withoat recoveringhealth. or re- 
ceiving other gifts of ^ao6 sought for.^^Tr. Th. p. l8(X 

But though the existing ruins of the Qiuroh of Donagh- 
more sufficiently indicate it to have been a stmeture ^ di- 
minutive in sixe," its ardiitectural features dearljr prove 
that it is not the original church of St Patrick's erection, but 
a re-edification of the thirteenth century, in the usual style of 
the parish churches erected bv the Anglo-Norman settlers 
withm the Pale. Neither ean tne Round Tower, though un- 
questionably a structure of much higher antiquity than the 
present church, be referred to the time of the Irish ^KMtle, or 
perhaps to an earlier age than the ninth or tenth century. 
At all events, its erection cannot be ascribed to an earlier date 
than that of the Tower of the Church of Kells — a rdigious es- 
tablishment founded by St Columbkille in the sixth century 
— as these towers so perfooUy agree in architectural stvl« uid 
masonworfc, that they appear to nave been construotea by the 
same architects or bmlders. 

This very beautlfol tower is built entlrelj of limestone un- 
dressed, except around the doorway and other apertures, and 
is of admirable nuuMmry. It has two projecting ledges or steps 
at its base, and six rests for stories, with intenxMdiate pro- 
jecting stones or brackets in its Interior. These stories are 
each, as usual, lighted b^ a single aperture, with the exoep- 
tioQ of the upper one, which has two openings, one fooing the 
east, and the other tiie west ; and the apertures present all 
the architectural varieties of form observable in our most an- 
cient churches. The drcumference of this tower, near its base, 
is 66 foot 6 inches, and its hdght, to the slant of the roof, 
which is wanting, is about 100 feet The wall is 3 feet 9 
inches in thickness, and the doorway is 12 feet from the 
ground. This doorwav— which is of very beautifol execution, 
and, as usual, faces tne west end of the church — ^is 5 feet 2 
-inches in height, and lias inclined sides, and a semidrcularly 
arched top. It is 2 feet 3 inches wide at l)ottom, and 2 feet 
beneath the spring of the arch at top. Over the door there is 
% figure of the Saviour sculptured in relief, partly on the kev- 
stone and partly on the stone over it; and on each side of tne 
Archkn^ve there is a human head also in relief, as on the 
doorway of the church of Kells. 

Some aatiqoaries, in their seal to support the theory of the 
Psgm ot^ia and the antiquity of the Kound Towers, have 
Msift sA that this doorwar is not the original one^ but an 
** mftor work." Birt there is not the slightest ground for such 
4 supposition, and lliis sculpture, as a profoundly skilled ar- 
fiUtfetural antianary, the late Sir Richard Colt Hoare, well 
9w«^^ fiviushes '* a decided proof that these buildines 
I n^t Cm sons writers have eoi^iectured) built by the 
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similar argument asainst the appUcation of the Round 
T^wwsto the purposes of a belfry, has been grounded on the 
«ir«mwtaiioe ot the westera front of the church having three 
BipsrtareB for Mis abofe its gable. But it should not be for- 
«MiiSA llial tkia ataoMlnm baa ha <*1^<w ta an earlier daia *han 



the thirteenth century, when a variety of bells, and a different 
mode of hanging them, were brought into use by the Anglo- 
Norman settlers. 

The Church of Donajj^hmore has bcMi confounded by Ar«k- 
dall and subsequent writers with the ancient church of Dom* 
nach-Tortain, also founded by St Patrick, but wfaioli was si- 
tuated near Ardbraccan. P. . 



THE DRUNKARDS, 

A TOO TBUB 8TORT. 

Ik one of those admirable tales which Mrs Hall is now pub- 
lishing with the praiseworthy object of the melioration or the 
Irish character, the ordinarv effects of a too faint resistance to 
the fascinations of strong durink are faithfully detailed. The 
moral which our generous countrywoman intended to convey 
is undoubtedly of universal application, but 1 am afraid that 
the circumstances I am about to relate will convey no moraL 
It is the simple and true record of an appalling calamity w1ii<^ 
befell the suojects of m^ storv, with all the melancholy unac- 
countableness and fatality of lunacy. No one would warn his 
fellow-creatures against the danger of madness — against any- 
unforeseen dispensation of God's wrath : it is in this sense, 
then, tliat I am afraid I have no moral to convey in narrating 
an event of whi<^ I was all but a spectator. 

It must have struck every observer of human character that 
there are two classes of drunkards in this country. One class 
k composed of those persons, who, at first being well enou^ 
disposed to be temperate in all things, are insensibly led on 
by the charm of rood fellowship to create for themselves an 
artificial want, which in the end leaves them the helpless vic- 
tims of a miserable disease : they benn with a little — ^thery 
oontinus the draught under the self-deoeiving sophism '* it's 
only a drop** — ^they fall into excess — they lose all sense of do- 
eorum and proper spirit — they become mean and unbashfbl in 
their craving after spirituous liquor, which condition unfits 
them for an nprieht and honourable course of thought and 
actioa in any <» the details of daily existence— a menUl disn- 
patioa aooompanies the bodily lanjruor ; while the hand trem- 
bles, the brain wanders, and the last scene of the tragedy is 
delirium tremens. 

But there is another daw of drunkards — ^God forbid that I 
should attribute any thing to the decrees of Providence incon- 
sistent with mercy and Justico— but I am almost tempted to 
desimite this dass the drunkards by necessity. However 
worldly condition, education, or other causes, maj modify the 
result in individual oases, it Is not the less eertam that there 
are persons — very many of them — ^who appear to have come 
into the worid prediq>osed to an inordinate desire for intoxi- 
cating liquors. These wretched people do not begin with 
thimuesnd, and end with gills.~the stroke seizes them like a 
thief in the niffht— someUmes in the prime of manhood — some- 
times in the flush of youth — sometimes (it is a fearful truth) 
in the thoughlessness of boyhood. It is a passion with them — 
a madness. Ton may know one of these unhappy beings, es- 
pecially if he be a very young man, by the sullen and (fogged 
air with which, early m the morning, he enters the public 
house, and sits down in solitude and silence to his double- 
shotted measure of undiluted whisky — whisky is the only 
drink for one of this calibre— alas 1 the worst and fiercest stuff 
that can be made is the most acceptable to him — ^his palate is 
too lonff palled to distinguish between tastes and flavours — it 
is the Squid fire he wants ; you may know him at other times 
by the pitiable imbecility which jprompts him in his awful 
cravinsr to reach his tumbler to his lips with both his hs*\d3, 
tUl he finishes the draught with all the apparent eagerness w 
intense thirst; you minr know such a one by his frightful 
sleeps, begun, continued, and dosed in terrific dreams I The 
vnfe and family of the progressive or occasional drunkard are 
wretched enough^ as every body knows ; but. ok [ who can 
possibly estimate the amount of nusery whidi the wife aod 
children of a madman like this are destined to endure. 

I have not overdrawn the picture in the abstract-— take. 9Jl 
individual instance :— 

In the spring of 18 — I was living, on a visit witha friendt 
in the neighbourhood of a small country town in one of ,ui 
most fertOe and prosperous districts of the island. ThA. pp« 
pulaticm was almost entirdy free from that abject and *TP?^ 
poverty which is the lot of the Irish peasantry beyond ttS^j^ 
all other descriptions of dvilixed people. I remarked parti* 
cularly of this ndghbourhood that it nad a larger proportian 
tf mi^^lf t9mm ind of lti«t itpedes of Qw4t:jgimAh 
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BHB catted mtPMiM, tlian any other pert of the ooantry I 
hmA erev Uvea in. To this Utter oUss belonged the heads of 
two hruicbes of the taae family, both of whom resided in the 
kuMdiale Tieinit j of my friencTs heuseu Theb names were 
Peter iand James Ki^anufh. Peter was by many years the 
ehisr of the two i his ftunuT consisted of three grown^np sons 
and one danchtsr. Peter nad married in earjy life, and his 
wife fBed inifivittg birth to a fifth child, which did not l<mg 
gurriTe its mother. James had a large family of young chiU 
4r%n. Peter's only daoghter, Alice, had been brooflht np in 
her uncle's house in order that she misht rcoeive the edooa- 
tiidft hod dare which a girl of her tenmr age, without a mo- 
ther, might expect from the kindness of her nearest female 



The family of Peter Kavanaeh, then, consisted of himself, 
£18 three sons, and a single hi-door servant as housekeeper, 
who was already an old woman and of indolent habits. The 
honsehold of a widower in the middle and humbler ranks of 
Ufe is ravely ordered with regularity and deeonim, and Peter's 
was no esoeption to the general case. Every room had an 
aspect of untidineBs and discomfort. Seldom were the boards 
ef the floors or staircase washed or swept ■ seldom were the 
window panes cleansed, or the hearth-flag whitened, or the 
tsMes robbed, or the chairs dusted. Thinffs soiled were 
ner er deaned things broken were never inendMU-4hings lost 
were never r^laced. Each of the family felt in turn m& in- 
obsranience or this state of things, but one threw the blame 
upon the other, and nothing was done to remedy the eviL 
ifvery one thought it strange that such a good practical fu*- 
mer and shrewaman-of-the-world as Peter Kavanagh should 
care so little about the comforts or oonvenienoes of every-day 
existence — ^but so it was. 

Peter, however, had or thoi^t he had one especial house- 
hold virtue to be proud of. Yeir early in life ne had nar* 
rowly escaped disgrace and ruin by severing himself from a 
parcel of dissipated assodates, who had led him step by step 
mto all the labyrinths of preumture debauchery. He receded 
bdTore it was quite too late, and the recollection of what he 
suffered (for he did suflRsr) was suflieient to make him re- 
solve that his sons should never be tempted in a similar man- 
ner. The eldest of these, Richard, was now <me»and-twenty, 
the second, Matthew, nineteen, and the youngest, Gerald, fif- 
taen years of age, at the time I Hved near P > and they 
had never yet partaken of any spirituous liquor at their fa- 
Hier's table. That fkther, however, was by no means so ab- 
stemious as he had compelled his boys to be. Every day 
since they had first learned the taste of whisky toddy had they 
been tantalised with the sight of the ^'materials" for their fa- 
ther's favourite beverage. Peter Kavanagh was indeed a tem- 
perate man, but he was not a generous man. He was not one 
of those kind parents who cannot bear to gratify their appe- 
tite witii any delicaey, whether much or Utile, dear or oheap, 
while their children are looking on with wistful eyes and wa- 
tarinff mouths in vain expectancy. He had his reward. One 
dky ue two eldest lads, Dick and Matt, were carried home 
from a neighbouring fair, stupidly drunk. It was the first 
tiine they mu) ever l>een so, and the quantity tiiey had taken 
was perhaps trifling ; but the iSather was thenceforward more 
watchful tnan ever to prevent them from repeating the excess. 
In his usual manner to his sons Peter Kavanagh was not par- 
ticularly harsh, but the least evasion of his s^ct oraunands 
in respect of drink was sure to be visited with great severity. 
How wretchedly inconsistent was this man's praetiee I Other 
misdemeanours of infinitely a greater degree of moral crime 
were winked at, nay encouraged, by hhn. The young men 
vrere not naturally vicious ; but wlien they found that they 
could with impunitv curse and swear in thdr fMier's hearing 
— when they fbona that even some of the graver offences 
against sccuty could be committed without their father's re- 
prehension, was it any wonder that the^ should soon grow ripe 
in wickedness T Matt and Dick, in their personal appearance, 
showed etery token of the accomplished villaffe scamp— bat- 
tered hats jauntily oaarried on one side of the head— rusty 
shooting coats of bottle green, with an aasasing^ plurality of 
pockets — ^knee-bineeches of onoe^white corduroy msufiiciently 
buttoned over coarse worsted stockings, and heavy brogues 
with nails like the rivets of a steam-l^er. These were the 
hardiest betters of the k>all4dley, the keenest lads at the rou- 
lette-table — ^the deadest shots at a mark over all the country 
side. Plenty of money had they, and who dared to ask them 
how thsy came l>y it ? Thur father had lots of cash lying by, 
and sel^ai he waa, and knowing as he was, many • heavy 



handfol of hard silver was be relieved of by his dutiful sons* 
Hence the dashing *<bit of blood" which carried Dick and 
Matt alternately over the stubbles — hence the couple of spa* 
niels and the leash of grevhounds, which had the reputation of 
being the best noses or the fleetest feet in the eoimty^henoe 
the douUe-barrelled " Rigbv" belonging to Didc, which was 
the admiration and envv of ms acouMntanoeSk As they gtew 
up, and cared less for the anger of their fiiUher, vidous haMts 
became more settled-lo(ddng and systematic with them, lliey 
drank to friehtfiil excess whenew they had the slightest mp^ 
portonity. ao one ever saw them for twenty minutes at i^ 
tame without having full proof that they were slaves to a4 
odious and disgustaj^ a tyranny as ever the depraved tastei 
of human creatures created for mankind — I mean, no one ever 
saw them for so long a time without a tobacco pipe betweei^ 
their teeth, and surrounded by every one of the usual nasd- 
nesses which accompany the practice iriien carried to a hatse- 
ful extent ; and yet, even as thev were, the countv oould not; 
boast of two manlier looking fellows than Richara and Matt 
Kavanaffh when dressed for Sunday mass, which they still 
attendea with a punctuality whidi would be more praisewor- 
thy if it sprang nrom anything but a motive of vanity and* 
pnde. Under diflSsrent culture they might have become ex- 
cellent members of sodetv. They had still seme fieihit pre- 
tension&to generosity ana spirit, and many a pretty giri of 
the neighbourhood would have trusted to hier sole powers of 
persuasion for thdr reclamation. 

Gerald Kavanagh, the youth of fifteen, was a I|^ of differ- 
ent stamp. He was open-I^Batared and open-hearted both. 
He was never seen with a pipe in his mouth, or a tattered 
"racing calendar" sticking out of his pocket;, and while Ms 
brothers were out upon thdr sporting expecfitlotts, or an^us- 
ing themselves in a less innooent way, it was poor Gerald^ 
pleasure to scamper across the fidds to his undo James's gar»' 
den, and walk, or talk, or read, or play with Us pretty uttle 
sister Alley, or romp with his pretty little ceusms iWl'and 
Bess, andreter and Dick, afti^ school hours — ^the time he 
knew he would find most company looking out for him. Al- 
ley and he were as fond as they oould be of each other, and 
not the less so because they did not live entirdy together.] 
** Absence makes the heart grow ionder,** is as true a one as' 
ever was peimed, whether we mdy it to the lover and his 
mistress, or the brother and his oistant dster. Many of us, 
with sighs and tears, can testify this. It was a lovely driit' 
to see that affectionate boy and his fond sister sauntenng 
along the borheens in the wild-strawberry season, with the&* 
arms around each other's necks in the intervals of their fhiit- 
finding, until they bade each other good-bye for another day, 
and returned, ** with lingering steps and slow,** to homes, alas, 
how different I 

Sudi were these three youths when Peter Kavanagh, after 
a short illiftss, died, and left his property, such as it was, to 
be equally divided between his children. 

I may venture to say that Ridiard and Matt were not sorry 
for thefr father's loss. On the night of the grand ** wake 
tiiey collected all the idle and prcmigate voung men of their 
acquaintance togeth^ at the nouse, ana dreadfid was the 
depth of drunkenness to which they sank, as mifht be ex- 
pected. Every more prudent person present saw now it was 
— saw that the previous restraint was about to be amply 
atoned fbr, and many a shake of the head was intended to he 
pn»hetic of cominr oalandty. 

On that same i^t— ^early In ^ nj^t too— Httle Allet 
percdved that all was not rieht with her brother Gerald. 
She had seen Ridiard plying mm wiA ttqaor, which he at 
fijrst refiised, but afterwards aocepted—rtealthUy, however* 
and with an abashed and crimsoniiur face as he met the fimt 
reproachful glance of Alice. Gradnafly the temptation worked, 
and again and again the drang^ was repeated with less hesi- 
tation at the request of his brothers, who seemed hiHE^y in the 
idea of making their innocent compaoion as guUty as them- 
selves. The devil surdy has those in his dutches ^o find 
comfort and consolation mthe visible abandonment of the lair 
and innocent to the miserable pleasures for which tb^ have 
sold thdr own souls. At length she was frightened to per- 
cdve that Gerald had grown hardy and boastnd of his feat^^ 
he had asked for more whisky, and had been given it by Didc, 
who, half drunk himself already, was determined to make 
Gerald drunk for once in his life. The boy was now in the 
condition wished for by his brother^ he had slunk behind 
Matt's chair; Alice could see his head hanging upon one 
shoulder, while Us eyes were dosing in the stup9r df Intoxi- 
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cfttM>n~>he WM about to fall to the grouncL Quietly she stole 
to his side, and leaning her head upon his shoulder she whis- 
pered* 

'* Gerald, darling, I didn't think ycm would drink so ranch 
«.wbY did you do it ?" 

'* iW't tell nnole James, Alley, if he hasn't seen me this 
w^, and rU never drink so much again." 

** Hold up your head for another bucket, you dog," said 
Matt, with sundry drunken hiccupings, as he heard the boy 
wmaking behind his chair, and proffering at the same time a 
fresh bumper. *'Gome, Gerald, my boy, it will do you no 
kana— sorrow's dry, they say, and Lord knows but you've 
Vbbbered enough all day for a little fellow." 

''Matt, dear Matt, don't ask hbn," said Alice. 

Matty however, was not to be thwarted : with a brutal cuff 
bo struck his little sister to the ground, and tried to force the 
^auor upon Gerald's acceptance. In the attempt the glass 
fsU from his hand, and AUce rose and drew ner brother 
•oftW from the room. 

The funeral took place, and there was another carouse more 
disgraceful than the first, and another, and another, and an- 
other ! until the week was out When Gerald's uncle saw how 
ooK^tol^ besotted his n^hews had become, he took Gendd 
to hve with him, but not until it had become too pahid^y 
evident that the boy had acquired a liking for the Uouor which 
kad turned his two brothers into human beasts. Poor little 
Alice wept over the change. There was no more reading, or 
^s^riBg» or wandering thnmgh the country togethw . He sat 
suucv and silent in the house all day, more like a poor relation 
on charitable allowance than the jomt-heir of the largest farm 
in the parish. But this was to have an end I 

A flftoath had passed away since the death of Peter Kava- 
Qadb, and the seal <^ the eldest heirs had by this tune drunk 
mi his entire stock of ** mountain dew," w1m»i in some out-of- 
ue-way nook or other they discovered five gallons of malt 
whisky, which perluq^s had lain there forgotten for twenty 
years. It was on a Saturday morning this was found, and 
OM of tho Kavaaaghs was heard to swear that he would never 
quit it till the last drop was drained. It was to be the last 
bout before they set off for Australia, whither they intended 
to emigrato that very spring, having, with their uncle's con- 
sent on behalf of the two younger orphans, converted thehr 
land into money for the purpose. One or two choice spirits 
had been invited to join them, but these begged to be excused 
—oven these were uoalled at the dreadful excesses of their 
boon companions. Towards evening Gerald had becm miss- 
ing from his unde's house. James Savanagh guessed how it 
was, and vrith little Alice inhis hand repair^ to the brothers' 
dwelling. The door was locked on the inside, and on asking 
for Gerald he was told that he was all safe there, with the 
saney addition that "there wasn't any admission for any 
d teetotaller." Shocked and grieved, James Kavanagh 
went away with his dejected niece. 

The next day was Eastor Sunday. The fesUval had oc- 
c«rred that year unusually late in the spring, and there was 
already a foretaste of summer in the air. A lovely noon it 
was when James Kavana^h, his wife, Alice, and the diildren, 
walked out in Sunday tnm to the parish c^pel. The sky 
was fretted with light silver clouds--the fields were already 
green with the new growth of the grass — the hawthorn bushes ' 
were almost visibly Irarsting their buds — the whin braes were 
in a blase of golden beauty — ^the birds, especially the red- 
breast, were chirping aw«y with intense glee, bemg, in the 
gknions language ofthe poet Shelley, 

•* Many a voice of one delight 1" 
They eontinned to walk on, and now the bells of the ndgh- 
bonnng church struck out their Easter jubilee with such ex- 
qoisito sweetness as we might fancrf arrested the sceptical 
purpose ofthe despairing Faust in Goethe's surpassing drama, 
yrbmi the heart-touched metaphysician exclaimed, 

*^ Oh, those deep sounds — ^those voices, rich and heavenly — 

Proud bells ! and do your peals already ring 

To jjreet the joyous dawn of Easter mom ? 

Ana ye, reioicbg choristers ! already 

Flows forth your solemn song of consolation — 

That sone, which once from angels' lips resounding 

Around the mi^bight of the grave, was heard — 

The pledge and proof of a new covenant." 
Yes ! indeed, those bells almost distinctly said to the heart as 
they swung in the soft ^r of that deUdous noon, " Christ our 
passover is sacrificed for us ; therefore let us keep the foast !" 



They passed the churcb— groups of Joyoos ofaildreii wwo 
playing in ^e graveyard-lfive or nx imnMose ciiwiwia 
towered, coeval and almost coequal with the ancieiit stoeple, 
and in these there was a rookery, now in foU din— 4ho vowea 
ofthe diildtwi and the cawing of the rooks, disturbed by tiie 
suddoi peal of the bells, mingled with the chime without &« 
eord to the ear. Alice's eyes ffMstened for a mooient wken 
she recognised her youthnil playmates ; hot she so ddo riy 
folt she could not lanrh with thera—her heart was heavy. M 
length they stood before the door of the brothers' house. Ko 
signs of wskc^^dness had it yet exhiMted. 

*' Let us go in, undo, and tell them to get vo^ said tiie 
little AUce. 

« Let them sleep it out, the scoundrels !*' was the indiguiBt 
reply of James Kavanagh. 

They passed on to the place of worslup. 

In about an hour and a half from tUs time the same group 
were on their way homewards, with hearts elevated by tiw 
imposing service which they had just been witaesslnff. A 

Sloom was, notwithstandine^, perceptible iq>on liie taee of 
ames Kavanaeh and of bis little niece, as they walked along 
in company wiui their happy and smiling neighbours. Mono 
of the three sons of Peter Kavanagh had ever before been 
known to have absented himself from Sunday mass, and Hieir 
absence on that most holy day was of course a sal^}eot of 
much wonder. 

*' I could not have thought it possible," said James Kavanagk 
gravely, ** that they comd become so wicked all at once— God 
Snrgive them 1 God help them 1" 

'* Oh, uncle 1" cried Alice, as they came in view of the house 
of guilt once more, ** they are not up yet I See, the shifters 
are still closed 1" 

They were now in front of the house. " Bear uncle," said 
Alice entreatingly, *' go into them — do, dear uncle, bring out' 
poor Gerald to eat his Easter dinner with us." 

A thought struck James — he knocked loudly at the door. 
There was no answer. Another loud knock, and a long pause ; 
and still no sound within the house. 

Alice's little heart echoed the last unsuccessfol knodc— it 
almost said, " Wake, Gerald, with the knocking." 

She could endure the suspense no longer, and, naming to 
the gripe at the road-side, she took up a heavy stone, with 
whi<£ she battered the panels of the hall-door as long as her 
strength permitted her. When she was obHged to desist, her 
screams might be heard afar off, and still there was no sound 
in the house. 

James Kavanagh had dispatched one of his little boys to a 
neighbouring cottege for a crow-bar. The boy quiddy r o t umed 
with one, aim James, assisted by the crowd vrfao gathered near, 
was not long in forcing the door. 

" Good people," said he to the anxious company ovtside, 
** don't come in tUl I toll yon — there's no use in nirther Mpos- 
ingthe shame of my brouier's house." 

He and Alioe, with one or two particular friends, entered 
the hall with faltering steps, and they closed ^e door behind 
them. 

The first object which met their eyes was Peggy, tho old 
housekeeper, lying on the mat at the foot of the staircase, in 
a trance of intoxication : she had evidently foU«i down stairs 
in her attempt to reach the door, and had been for hours 
perhaps insensible. Alice jumped over her, and darted up 
stairs with the speed of lightning. James and his companions, 
after a vain attempt at arousing tiie housdceeper, slowly fri- 
lowed her. 

They entered the room which fronted them on the landing. 
The thick stench of tobaooo-smoke, imngled with the fumes 
of ale and iridsky, almost overpowered th^. The room would 
have been quite dark had it not been for the flibkering rem- 
nanto of two candles, which still glared in the heated sodrots 
of a laree old-fashioned brandb candlestick. James webt to 
the window, opened the shutters, and let down the sash. The 

glorious sunshine streamed into the reeking apartment, with 
le blessed air of the Sabbath. How strange— how painful 
was the palinflr glimmer of tiiose expiring candles in that holy 
li^t ! The three young men were lying on the floor at some 
distance from each other, around me legs of a crasy table 
in the centre ofthe room. On the table were huddled toge- 
ther the fragments of salt herrings, the parings of dieMO, 
broken glasses, half-emptied decanters, and the other nsual 
paraphernalia of a low debaudi. The wh(^e meaning of tlie 
scene was taken hi at a glance by James Knvana(^, as soon 
as he had opened the wmdow. He stooped over one of tfae 
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Dtostrate forms — it was that of BidiarcL He turned i^ tbe 
Imb— great God! it was the fMse of a livid corpse ! Asino- 
tliflr8dj;roaii burst from James: he rushed towards the next — 
Matt faTanMh was dead also, quite dead and stiff! James 
and his friends looked at each other solenmly, and without 
making a word. They turned their ^anoe simultaneously to 
tne place where Gerald was lying, xhey moyed or raUier 
tottered to the spot. There he lay, with Alioe in a swoon 
beside him, his eyes glased, the sldn of hisfSeMse tightoied orer 
Ida nose and cheek-bones, his lips ooyered with viscid froth, 
and his beautiful brown hair tossed backwards from his damp 
Ibrdbead. glistening in a streak of sunshine which came fuu 
mpoaa, it nrom the wmdow. ** He is alive still !*' they all three 
exclaimed : *' he may yet be saved !*' 

One of them ran to the window and made a sign to the 
■eiglibours to come in. The room was soon full of horrified 
spectators. 

They parted Alice from her dying brother, and both were 
brought out into the open lur as quickly as possible. 

Amidst the cries and lamentations of the bystanders Alice 
recoTered. She sat fbr a ^Hiile on the grass, trying to recall 
her scattered senses. The sight of Gerald Iving near her, as 
the crowd opened to admit the air to his face with a freer 
freshness, brought the whole terrible truth to her mind. She 
rose with difficulty, but, gathering strength with recollection, 
she succeeded in breaking from the woman who had her in 
disrge, and in a moment uie head of Gerald was pillowed upon 



The soft cooling breeze had restored the unfortunate boy 
to a momentary consciousness. He was barely able to turn 
bis head towards Alice in recognition of their presence. 
A faint pleasure was expressed in his glassy eyes as he did so. 

" Won't you speak to me, Gerald ? Won't you speak to your 
own Alley?" 

The boy shook with a convulsive shudder, but could not 
utter a svUable. 

** Don t die, dear Gerald ; don't leave poor Alley all alone in 
tilie world ! Odi, odi, odi !" said the little girl in the very 
agony of ehOdish despair, " he'll never be the same again — 
bell never speak to me again 1" 

The boy made an effort to bring Alice's ear to his clammy 
Bps ; she strove to hear the almost inarticulate whisper which 
boyered np<m ♦■how^, 

" U— uncle James here?" gasped the dying lad ; <* tell him 
— I-eouldn'(Jielpitl Oh ! Alley I oh !"^ 

Gradually the groan, extorted by the last pang of disso- 
hrtion, died away, and with it the spirit of poor Gerald 
iCaraaagh. 

Alice perceived what had happened as soon as any of the 
bystanders, but high and shrill ner scream mounted over the 
wailing which arose from tiie others, ere she once more sank 
down in the swoon which the excess of her angubh had so 
SMTcifully caused. 

On the following day a coroner's inquest was held upon the 
bocBes of the three sons of Peter Kavanagh, in a public-house 
not hr distant fh>m the scene of this fatol debauch. A sur- 
mbe had been afloat that poison had somehow or other 
been the cause of their death, and an examination of one 
e€ the bodies was considered needful. I will not shock my 
readers with a description of the fearful diamber where this 
BMet loathsome operadon was performed. The result was a 
▼erdict to the effect that the three Kavanaghs had died ** from 
Ibe excessive use of ardent spirits." 

I commenced by saying I feared that this narrative might 
ftdl in pointing a moral It has a moral — a moral to selfish 
and Hi-judging parents, and equally ill-judging societies, who 
ley tibe flattermg unction to their souls that coercion veill 
ba.ye a better effieict than a fair and consistent example. Verily, 
Ibe Spartan nobles, who exhibited the drunken slave before 
tbefar c h ildren, and then placed the wine-cup within their 
w ec h , had a better knowlecte of human nature than the Irish 
fbther who irould exorcise the demon of alcohol out of his chil- 
dren by pledges of abetinoice, or threats of punishment, 
wfaUe^ in the security of his own experience, he feels he can 
temperately enjoy the luxury of sf^tuous drink.* R. M. 

* fhm tbs Londoodtfiy StandmL 



Ffaie connexions are apt to plunge you into a sea of extra- 
Tagance, and then not to throw you a rope to save you from 



SAP m VEGETABLES. 

8SC0ND AND CONCLUDINO ABTICLS. 

Ws endeavoured in our last article to describe the princ^iel 
circumstances of interest vdth respect to the ascending or ua- 
elaborated sap. We have found that it is derived from the 
aliment which consists of water and carbonic add ; that it is 
conmosed of asolution of sugar and gum in virater ; that it as- 
cenos in the ordinary trees of this country through the wood, 
which is situated between the bark and jnth ; that tiie causes 
which elevate it are partly a vital attraction or suction exer- 
cised by the buds, and partly an eodosmose, by whidi, in con- 
sequence of its superior density, it draws in its aliment through 
the spongy extremities of the roots ; that its use is not oidy to 
furnish materials for the descending or elaborated sap, but by 
developing the fleshy part of plants to cause the growth m 
stems m Sngth and roots in tnickness. We shall now pro- 
ceed to show the origin, the course, the composition, and the 
uses of the descending or elaborated sap. 

The elaborated sap is formed out of the ascrading sap. 
The place where this chan^ takes place is in the leaves and 
green parts of vegetables ; it is generally in the spring season 
uiat the ascending sap pushes out the buds into branches, 
and devebpes the fittle scales which had surrounded these or- 
gans into leaves ; but when these leaves are formed, the ssf 
continues to ascend into them, and there undergoes those al- 
terations from whence the elaborated sap results. Now, these 
alterations consist in the getting rid of all superfluous water 
and carbonic acid, which, origjmally absorbed as aliment, had 
not undergone the conversion into gum and sugar during the 
ascent of the si^ ; secondly, in the acquisition of additional 
nutriment from the atmospnere ; and, thirdly, in the conver- 
sion of these substances into a variety of new compounds. 

Let us examine each of those changes to which the ascend- 
ing sap is subjected, in succession ; and, first, with respect to 
the disengagement of superfluous virater and carbonic acid, 
every one must have observed drops of water collected on the 
leaves of cabbages and other vegetables, when examined early 
in the morning. These are commonly supposed to be dew- 
drops, but are truly in great part the result of a kind of per^ 
spiration which is always taking place from the surface of 
plants. That this is the case, can be proved by covering a 
cabbage-plant with a bell-glass, and placing it in a room suf- 
ficienUy heated to prevent the deposition of dew, when drops 
of water will be found equally to collect upon its leaves. 
These drops are not observed during the day, because the 
teinperature is then commonly so high as to evaporate them 
as fast as they are transuded ; but Sie fact is, that plants ac- 
tually give off much more water during the day than night. 
The escape of carbonic acid is not so easily detected as uiat 
of water ; it can, however, be proved, throi^ the resources of 
chemistry. Unlike water, which is liberated both night and 
day, and indeed in greatest quantity during the latter period 
of time, carbonic acid is found to oe disengaged during the 
ni^t only. As long as plants are exposed to the light of the 
sun, their green parts liberate none oi this gas. 

We have mentioned that when the ascending si^ arrives 
into the leaves, it not only throws off superfluous water and 
carbonic add, but likewise derives an aaditional ouantity of 
nutriment from the atmosphere. The presence of light is ne- 
cessary for this latter circumstance to take place. The nu- 
triment which, under the influence of sunlight, it acquires 
from this source, is a substance named ** carbon ;" this sub- 
stance is a constituent of carbonic add, which is indeed com- 
posed of carbon and oxygen ; carboiuc add is contuned in the 
atmosphere in the proportion of one part in a thousand ; the 
green parts of plants i^sorb it, and under the influence of 
fight decompose it ; the carbon is retained, but the oxygen is 
again liberated. We now may percdve the reason of the 
fact mentioned in the preceding paragraph : plants give out 
no carbonic acid during the day, oecause the superfluous car- 
bonic add of the ascendmg sap becomes decomposed under 
the influence of light, in the same way as that which has been 
l^rbed from the atmosphere. 

A great many compound products are obtained firom the 
vegetable kingdom. We need merdy recall to the reader's 
recollection starch, resin, camphor, bland and aromatic oils, 
bitter principles, colouring matters, the adds of the grape, 
the lemon, and the apple, &c to assure him of this truth. All 
these different substances form themsdvee out of the sugar 
and gum of the ascending sap, together vrith the carbon ab- 
sorbed under the influence oflight. 
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When the asoendhig 8«p has p«ite<} wHh its superfluous 
water and carbonic acid, when under the inflnence of light 
it has absorbed carbon from the atmosphere, and when its 
eonstitnents arrange themselres anew, so as to produce some 
or aSD. of the substances above enumerated, its name as wdl as 
its fhnctions cease : it has now become the descending or 
elaborated sap. 

Let us now inquire the course which the descending sap 
pursues. We have stated in our last article, that H a liga- 
ture be twisted tightly round a branch of one of our common 
trees, the portion immediately above the ligature will become 
swollen, wnite that beneath it will retain i^ former thickness. 
If instead of a ligature we remove a circular ring of bark, 
the same phenomenon will take place : the part above this 
annular incision will swell out on every side. From this expe- 
riment we derive several important inactions. We learn from 
hence that this kind of sap descends, and moreover that the 
dnmnel which conveys it is the hark. 

Having ascertained the course which the elaborated sap 
pmues, let us now turn our attention to its compositiom. 
This is found to vary in different plants : thus in some, bitter 
principles are the chief constituents ; in others, aromatic sub- 
stances ; in others it is principally resinous ; but whatever 
may be the principal components, tbev may iJways be divided 
into two eroups — ^namely, those which are subservient to the 
nrowth of the vegetable, and those which, becoming deposited 
m the different organs, confer on them those properties which 
entitle them to be employed as articles of medicine or aliment 
for animals, and by means of which different plants are in 
this respect distinguished from each other. Tne portion of 
the descending sap which serves for the growth of the vege- 
table, exudes in ordinary trees between the bark and the 
wood, forming a glutinous layer whidi separates these organs, 
and is the cause of the ftu^ilit^ with which in autumn the nark 
can be detached from the stem : this portion is called cam- 
bium. In palms, and other trees of warm climates, there is 
no bark, and in such vegetables the nutritive part of the de- 
scending sap passes down through the centre of the stem. 

The portion of elaborated sap which becomes deposited 
in the organs, and which varies more or less in every plant, 
is called the proper juice : proper vessels Is the name given to 
the reservoirs wnich contam the proper juices ; and according 
to the nature of their contents, the proper vessels are callea 
milk-vessels, turpentine-vessels, vesicles of essential oU, &c. 

In the foregoing paragraphs we have somewhat anticipated 
the uses of the descendmc^ sap : we have found tiiat one por- 
tion of it is destined for the nutrition of the vegetable. Now, 
the same means which revealed to us the uses of the ascend- 
ing sap, will also tell us how far the elaborated sap is concerned 
in vegetable nutrition. In the dark no sap is elaborated, and 
no v^etable fibre is developed. Are we not therefore justi- 
fied in supposing that vegetable fibre is formed out of tUs 
elaborated sap ? Again, let our readers call to their remem- 
brance the experiment of tying a ^gature around a branch : 
in that experiment not only does a considerable swelling take 
place above the ligature, but from this swollen portion cereal 
roots frequently protrude. These facts afford us a clue to 
the uses of the descending sap, for by developing vegetable 
fibre, it increases the thicuaess of the stem and the length of 
the roots, lust as the ascending sap, by developing vegetable 
flesh, lengthens the stem, and enlarges the root in diameter. 
T. A. 



SONNET ABOUT A NOSE. 
"TU very odd that poeti tboold nippoie 
Therms b no poetry abotxt » note, 
When plain aa U the note upon your Uc% Z 
A noselett Uce would lack poetic gnoe, 
Noeea have lynipatby i a 1ot« Jdoow 
Nont are alwaya ** tomehed," when lipa are UMtnf i 
And who woiAd oare to Um, where nose was mlMlag ? 
Why, what would be the ftagrance of a rose, 
And where would be onr mortal meant of telUng 
Whether a vUe or wholesome odour flows 
Around u% Lf we ofwned no sense of smeUng ? 
I know a aott, a nose no other knows, 
*Neath starry eyes, o'er ruby lips it grows \ 
Beauty it to its form, and mmlc in Its blows ? 



A CHAPTER ON MEN. 

BTAOUB. 
TO THB Bl^lTOE OF THB IBIgH FKHHT JOVBITAXto 

fin — In the 15Mi number of your Journal joa have ghnon 
insertioii to a papier tending to involve our ancient and hoaoiir- 
able race in considerable msreimte — I allude to an article en- 
titied " A Chapter on Curs, Iby a Man." Every story will 
on investigation be found to have two aides : you havo given 
publication to the one, and surely you witt not, in justice, reAise 
to give your readers an opportuittty of judring of the othet. 
I remain. Sir, your fidthfm serrant. 

Ah AgsdCub. 



Bt what means I have acquired the facility of expr 

thoughts upon paper, it is not my intention to divulge. 

true that I have made an important disoovery — that I have 
gained possession of a secret wnich mankind would give worlds 
to possess ; but I owe too littie gratitude to any member of 
the human race to be induced to part with it I am old; 
nearly fifteen vdnters have passed over my head since I first 
drew breath, and in the course of nature death cannot be far 
distant My discovery shall shortly perish with me ; and tbe 
same ditch or dunghill shall witness tne dissolution of both. 

Of my parentage I can record but little, as I remember 
nothing whatever of my father, and my unfortunate mother 
was himeed shortiy after having given me birth. Alas I my 
recollections of her are tinged wiui any but pleasurable i 



tions, for to her I owe much of the misery with whidi my 
career has been chequered. Had she conducted herself wita 
prudence, and been satisfied to have selected a mate from 
amongst the many dogs of her own degree who aoUcited.her 
paw, my existence might have been passed in happy, becaiqae 
unnoticed obscurity. But no : stem destiny decreed that it 
should be otherwise, and had marked me for misfortune ere 
even I was bom. Let not the reader start to hear me men- 
tion destiny : if he object to my opinions on this sobject* he 
has a wide field open to him for reply in the pages of the daSj 
press, which, ctm though I be, I am, by virtue of the disoe* 
very already alluded to, in the habit of reading ; and he may 
rely upon it I am prepared to defend every position I advance^ 
Why should I not mention destiny ? I am a rigid fata£st» add 
well for me that I am. What else would enable me to bear 
up against the scoiF and scorn of man ? What else would steel 
my feelings against the blows of stones, thrown by the h«ads 
or such cowardly insensible men as he who published the ] ' ' 
Ibpic against our race, which has called ibrth this re^ 
Wnat else would console me, when the staff of the chnHi _ 
boor comes across my back, or when the urchin-rout attack 
the terrible kettle to my trembling tail? What supports ma 
under such heart-rending circumstances, save the feeling that 
an is fixed — that such b my sad destiny, against iidu^ m 
barking or my stmggling would avail me nought? Bqii 
digress — it is facts and not feelings that it is my province Uf 
record. 

^ My ambitious parent, infatuated vnth the admiratioaand ••• 
siduity of her numerous suitors, despised them all, and £UIiii|^ 
a victim to her vanity, suffered herself to be seduced firom the 
paths of propriety by a designing young pointer, who threw 
himself in her way, and employed every artmce, until at leogtk 
he induced her to elope with hhn fi*om her master's oomlbrt» 
able farm-yard. For a while the guilty pair contrived to esoape 
detection. My unhappy mother took up her abode under a 
hay-stack in the neighbourhood, and for a week or two w«f 
well and kindly treated by her gay and youthM lever, who 
regularly saved a portion of his daily meals for her use. After 
a fittie, nowever, meetinfi^ with a new and more beaatifol oIk 
ject on whom to bestow ms worthless affections, he ahandoned 
my mother to her own resources, and from that period ehe 
saw him no more. Dreading to return to the hoxoe she had 
left, and being pressed vdu hunger, she was compelled to 
steal for her subsistence, and tiie poultry in the neignbotiruMf 
homesteads visibly diminished in number ; while, to crown ^SL 
mj parent was brought to the straw, and became the mother 
of five littie ones, including myselfl The additional drag which 
the suckling of so large a fiunily produced, faicreased my pro- 
eenitor's rapacity four-fold, and the mdulgenoe of it caused 
her destraction. One day as she lay beside us, half famished, 
and ready almost te devour her own o^BCspring, a little fht 
chanced to pass by. My mother belonged to a fierce bree^ 
that called the bull-terrier, and, accordingly, stimulated bj 
the gnawings of hunger, she sprang upon the littie pig, and 
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hmi w«in nigh silenced it for erer, when its loud squeals brought 
one of the farm-servants to the spot. We were dbcoTered, 
the unlucky pig rescued^ my mother hanged to a post in tiie 
btfn, and we — ^thrown into the horsepond. My brothers and 
asters all perished ; bpt I, who was rather stronger than the 
rest, eontnved to struggle to the bank, and was found there 
some short time afterwards by a young man belonging to the 
tstabWshment, who carried mo home with the intention <^ 
rearing me. 

Oh» now miteful I felt to that younff man, and how I 
blessed him for his kindness ! But, alasl I knew little of the 
crud race whose senrants we ar«L or I should haye preferred 
being left to die on the brink of the old pond. As soon as he 

St me home to his fiather's, the lad put me into a bag, and 
Ting bound me securely with many cords, took a large pair 
of blunt and rusty sdssors, and proceeded to depriye me of 
mj ears. Why snould I weary your patience with a descrip- 
tion of the excruciating torments I suffered 1 Indeed, no de* 
fcription could conyejr SQ adequate idea of one-tenth part of 
the pain I endured wmle my ears^ and then nearly the whole 
of my tiul, were slowly and mercilessly hacked away. As to 
thd manner in which mv tail was remoyed, it betrayed suffi- 
cient of the sa? M^e and bloodthirsty disposition of man, to give 
mt a foretaste of what I might e^pwt at his hands my tail 
was actually gnawed asunder by his teeth I 

When al>out nine months old, my master came home one 
day in a great hurry, and summoning me to attend him, left 
the house as abruptly as he had entei^d it. He bent his steps 
to a neighbour's, where we found a crowd of men and dogs 
assembled, apparently intent upon some exhilarating sporty 
£»r on their countenances much glee was depicted. In a comer 
of the room a long narrow box was placed, with a sliding door 
at one end. Wondering what it could contain, I step^ up 
to a youi^ bull-dog, with whom I was acquainted, and in- 
fdrea'of mm. *< Lord ! how green T excbomed he ; " why, 
A hadff^ to be sure ; and you*U see the ftm well haye drawing 
kim, pr e s e ntly ;** and my friend Boxer licked his lips with 
the antidipatfon of a fight. I had not long to wait, when 
Boxer was called by ma owner, who held him opposite to 
the box by the neck, while another person raised tne sliding 
deer. Boxer was then let loose ; when, darting with excessive 
epeed into the interior, a growling and stru&rgling was heard, 
sad in about a minute my friend reappeared, dragging forth 
ie yiew a wild beast called a badger — an animal that I until 
wow had oonceiyed to be a very gentle, harmless creature ; 
'tf» I at once reoofi;ni8ed fai this badger one which I had Are- 
qaeslly met in a neigfabouring hedgerow when out by myself, 
imd with which I had bepm to form a slight acquaintance. 
What was the cause of this creature and Boxer being thus in- 
duced to tear each other, I could not divine. But j^ess mj 
aonstematioA, when, Boxer having been separatea from his 
■Btagonist, and the bitter restored to his cage, I was dragged 
fo r ward , and held in front of it, while my master patted and 
eiiccinraged me, sajpg* ** Wss, hurroo (-—good aog, shake 
hftti I — hurroo 1*' The door was raised, and I was thrown 
forward towards it. As, however, I had no cause of quarrel 
with its friendly inmate, I did not, as my acquaintance^oxer 
had done, rush into the box ; but. deteimininc^ to investigate 
the cause of the recent conflict, I entered it slowly, whimper- 
ing as I put in my head, to let my acquaintance of the hedgerow 
kmnw that I came as a friend. He had, however, been so enraged 
by the previous encounter, that he would not listen to my re- 
nenstrances, but growled forth,** Get out, you cur 1" ** Don't 
be in a passion," whimpered I ; ** I come as a friend." « That's 
a lie," replied he ; ** you can't be the friend of that tyrant and 
be mine. You are but seeking to put me off my guard ;" and 
W>th this snarling answer he flew at me and seised me by 
fbe nose. This was treatment too gross to be endmred, so I 
Mcordingly returned the compliment ; and conceiving tliat I 
ihould have more room to fight on the outside* I exerted aU 
my strength, and dragged the irascible inhabitant of the box 
ft^th to light. To my utter astoaishmwit, however, noeooaer 
had I re-appeared, pulling old Grey along with me, than I was 
seised, and my throat compressed so rudely as to give me 
Considerable pain, and indeed almest to strangle me. For 
this Inconvenience, however, I was amply repaid by the ca- 
rvises of my master, and the plaudits of the company, both 
■Mn and diogs. Among others, Boxer walked up to me, 
tad growled in his usual cynical tone, ** You may oome to 
leme good vet, if you'll only be quicker at your work." I did 
netat this time miaerstand the human langiuige, and laceord- 
iDglx dtttU my impressions as they struck me them not as 



thev appear to me now. After two or three more dogs had 
had. a pull at the badger, many others refusing to face him, 
or running away when they felt his sharp teeth, on which oc- 
casions they were well kicked by thdr owners, I observed an 
unusual bustle, and was amazed at hearing my name and 
Boxer's uttered in a very loud tone. The mter at the same 
time approached me and siad, *' Tell you wluU^ young 'un, they're 
talking of a fight 'twixt you and me ; and if so m they're in 
earnest, takexiare of yourself— that*s alL" ''But, dear 
Boxer," inauired I, wagging my taU in a conciliatory manner, 
** why should we fight ?— surely we have no cause of quarrel ?" 
« No business of mine," answered he ; ** pleases my master ; 
likes to see us bite and tear each other ; great fun to him ; 
must please him ; gr-r-v." So indeed it was, and I, though 
scarcely more than a puppy, was (atted against the redoubted 
Boxer. I was very unwilling to fight ; for, besides that I 
had no quarrel wUh him, I cud not tlunk I was his match, 
and was sure of bemg beaten. When he seized me, however, 
my spirit stirred within me, and I put forth all my strength 
and determiDation. For nearly an hour we oontested. Boxer 
at first got the better of me, and threw me down ; but after 
a little I discovered that his tender point was his legs ; so at 
them I directed my attack, and, getting hold of one of them, 
obtained an advantage which I retained to the last ; when, 
neither being likely to prove vietorious, and neither disposed 
to give up, we were separated. I was dreadfully cut, and my 
wounds smarted me amazingly ; but how terrible was my tor- 
ture when my master, taking me by the node, proceeded to 
wash them wUh a liquid of a &ryburning nature, since known 
to me as spirit of turpentine. This wae I believe designed to 
stop the bleedinjr I Such was my initiation into what men call 
sport I now found that I must live without a friend, for 
every strange dog my master coiiq>elled me to attack. My 
course was marked out. My rage was to be directed against 
every other animal, dog, cKt, rat, badger, cow, pig, &c. 
except such as were the property of mv owner. My occupation 
was henceforth to be slauent^r and bloodshed, and my exists 
eaoe was hereafter to be devoted exclusively to violence. 

In scenes' such as I have described passed the first three or 
four years of my life. My wounds were ever open, ever pain^ 
fial ; for no sooner had one set of cuts dosed, than I was forced 
into a new conflict, in whidi thev were re-opened, and I re- 
ceived others into the bargain. At length premature old age, 
the result of the hardships I had endured, came upon me, and 
I was no longer deemed serviceable for fighting. I now suf- 
fered less from wounds and cruelties ; but being regarded as 
a usdess member of the household, I was treated with unfeel- 
ing neglect, and receiving hardly any food at the hands of my 
master, was driven to seek a scanty subsistence among the 
bones cast out upon the dunghill ; and these, with an occa- 
sional crust thrown me by a good-natured stranger, were my 
sole support. 

My master had an a^^ father, who lived in the house with 
lum, and whom the netghbours conceived to have laid by a 
considenhle sum of money. I usually slept across the hearth 
in the kitdicn, and was one night awakened by a cry for help 
in the iuJf-choking, gurgling accents of a man under the effects 
of strangulation. The soimds proceeded frxmi the old man's 
room. The door was open, and I darted in. The old fanner 
was lying half naked upon the floor: in his hand was clutched 
a htts, and numbers of those round yellow pieces of metal so 
mmm coveted by the human race, and called guineas, were 
scattered near hn». A man was leaning over him, his knee 
upon his breast, one hand upon his thrcMit, and the other a^ 
deavouring to drag from him the precious bag. I saw not the 
face of the spoiler, but peroeiying only the danger of my mas- 
ter's old fkther, whom, harsh as he too had been to me, I in- 
stmctively loved, and felt it my duty to defend, I sprang upon 
the robber, for such I judged him, and pulled him to the 
ground. The old man fronted away. A gleam of moonlight 
at this crisis entered the casement, and disclosed to my horri- 
fied gase, in the oountenanoeof the robber ^om I was throt- 
tling, the fiaatures of mt ■▲stSR ! In the suddenness of my 
surprise and eonstemation I relaxed my gripe ; and the vil- 
lain who had striven to rob his father, and had raised his hand 
against the person of his aged parent, sprang to his feet and 
fled. I had oy tUs time learned to understand a little of the 
human language ; and as the ruffian darted through the door, 
the word ** dttwumtion /" struck upon my ear. 

The old man, as I have stated, had famted. Happy for him 
that he had not recognised his assailant beforo mv interfo^ 
mmi im f«rth«r opportunity of rMogailMa h%UA noM 
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From that fit of insensibility he awoke in another and I hope 
a better world. 

I was now an outcast — a wanderer over the fS^ce of the earth. 
I went forth, wretched and desponding, moralising upon the 
dreadful lengths to whidi their loye of f^old will lead our mas- 
ters, mankind. ** Oh 1" thought I, '' if we but take a bone 
from a larder-shelf to satbfy our hunger, how we are abused, 
sworn at, and flo^^ ! Tet the same man who will punish 
US for a trifling weft, will not hesitate to wrong or murder 
his neighbour Tor a few worthless, perishable pieces of yellow 
metal. Oh, destiny, how I thank thee, despite mj sufferings, 
that I was not bom a man ! What sordid, selnsh wretches 
these men are ! Thehr thoughts f^om morning until ni^ht are 
occupied with speculations intended to promote their own 
comfort, their own agerandizement. The dog alone Iotos 
his master better than himself, and will lay down his life in 
his defence. Man is a base, selfish wretch. The dog alone 
honours and practises generosity uninfluenced by hope of re- 
compense." 

I soon afterwards met with another master. For a time he 
treated me well enough, and but for an untoward accident I 
might still haye remuned in his service. While sitting one 
day peaceably beholding the industry of my new master, who 
was a turf cutter, I heurd at^ distance a prodi|nous clamour 
as if of a number of dogs engaged in conflict, fieing old and 
peaceably inclihed, it oceiirred to me that I could not do bet- 
ter than hurry to the spot and exert myself to effect a recon- 
ciliation. Off therefore I set as Hat as my old lees would 
carry me. Before, however, I arrived at the soene of riot, si- 
lence had ensued, and I was about to return, when I perceived 
a stout-looking man eneaged in pelting with huge stones two 
or three wretSied, hal^starved lookiug littie dogs; that were 
endeavourijig, howling with pain, to make their escape flrom 
his crUel attack. ' I raised a loud barking, encoura^g the 
dogs in our own language to get out of his way, hopmg also 
that the noise might frighten their assailant, and induce him 
to desist f^m his barbarous amusement. I thought that I 
bad succeeded in my design, fbr the ruflian ran away as fkst 
as he could ; but determined to give hnn a lesson, I resolved 
to terr^him to' the utmost, and «o gave chase. Of thd re- 
sult of tbiis encounter I need notinform you, as you are already 
acquainted with it from the account of the " Man" himselF, 
as published in the llhh number of your Journal. I bave, how- 
ever, in justice to my own oh'araoter, to state, that it was not 
cowardice which prevented my biting him, and which induced 
me to put up with his ducking; &c, without resistance. It 
was not cowardice — it was the singular resemblanoe which he 
bore to mv wicked master. That alone saved him from a 
hearty shsiiring. But he shall not long escape. No ; I am in 
the daily habit of walking up and down Sadcville Street, in 
b^>es of meeting with him, when, old as I am, I shall manage 
to make my teeth, or rather their stumps, acquainted with 
his calves. 

J could not, on my return to the turf bog, find my master ; 
and as I was on the road to look fbr him, I met wim an old 
beggvman, who ooazed me over to him, regaled me with a 
crust, and in short exhibited so kindly a disposition, that, not 
feeling myself boimd to my late owner by similar ties whidi 
had Imked my destiny with that of him who had rescued me 
f^m the horsepond, I resolved I would seek after him no fur- 
ther, but join company with the good-hearted old beggarman 
— the same, doubtless, so irreverentiy spoken of by the ** Man" 
hi his ill-natured paper — (oh ! that I had him by the leg this 
moment I) I did not, however, remain lonj^ with him, for he 
was taken up by an overfed bloated-lookme variety of his 
species and lodged in prison, for no fault but uiat involuntary 
one of being poor ; ana as I would not be permitted to share 
bis confinement^ I wandered forth, and soon met with another 
master. 

Thus gobg fitmi one to another—now feasting, now en- 
during the most agonizing hunger, now reoehrea with kind- 
ness, now with blows — paised away the next five or six years 
of my superannuated bemg. I longed to know what had be- 
come of my master, ruffian as he was, and my wanderings had 
fbr their object the dLscovery of his abode. For several years I 
roamed unsuccessfully : no traces of him could I percdve ; his 
ancient haunts had all been abandoned ; his former oom- 
panions unvisited. At length, comiiu^ one morning into a 
country town, I observed an unusuaf bustle in the streets ; 
gi^at 'teultitudes of people hurrying along ; and, what sur- 
prised m* most, an in one direction. Determined to see what 
tbu meant, i foQowed the stream, and preieotiy caow to aa 



open place, crowded with people of ail sorts and siaee. Ufalrfny 
my way onward amongst their feet, though not without many 
a bitter curse and hearty kick, 1 arrived at a singular wooden 
erection, like a signpost, with a rope hanging fVom it, and 
underneath a cart with three men in%t. i uttered a ye^ of 
joy, for in one of the three I recognised my long-lost master! 
To loin him was of course my immediate impulse, and I aooord- 
^ff^ sprang into the cart, but was rudely htorled out of it 
by one of the other men ; and ere I could repeat my attempt, 
the vehicle moved away, the wheel passing over my body, and 
breaking three of my ribs. I looked again. I saw a human 
figure swinging in tne wind — a single convulsive struggle of 
the legs, and all was over. It viras my master— he died tlis 
same death that had been inflicted upon my mother. " WeH," 
thought I, *' I shall never again express my wonder that mgm 
should be so fond of hanging us, for I now perceive that they 
likewise hang one another." I was in too great pain from my 
broken ribs to make my viray to the body of my poor master : 
I strove to crawl as near the post from which it was suspended 
as I could, and as I lay there I heard an old man say, ** Ah, 
I knew it would be tiius : he began with dog-fighthig and 
badger-batthig— 'twas but the first step to lead him to the 
gallows !" 

After a while the body of my master was taken down, but 
I was not suffered to approach it. It was concealed from my 
sight in a long narrow box, with a black cloth over it, aoma- 
what similar to the one from which in life he used to make me 
pull the badger. . A hole was due hi the ground beneath the 
post, the box throvm into it, and the earth^eing shovelled in, 
falling heavily upon it, recalled me to a sense of my situation, 
and 1 went forth once more, a houseless wanderer and an ill- 
starred cur. BL D. R. 



HoRBOBs OF THK Slavb Tbadb. — Commaadf6r Castle, 
B.N., while on seryice with the preventive 6qnadix>n in 1€BB^ 
in command of H.M,S. Medina, captured tl|e. j^>antsh Wf 
£1 Juan, with 407 slaves on board. It appeared that, owhi^ 
to a press of sail during the chase, the £1: Juan.had he^ed so 
much as to alarm tiie negroes, vr|io niad^ arpsb.to the grat- 
ing. The crew tiibught they were. attempting to rise, aad 
Cing out their arms, they fired upon the wretched alayet 
ugh the grating, till all was quiet iu the hold. WImb 
Captain Castle went on board, the negroes wei9 brought on, 
one living and one dead shackled. together; it was an bmM 
scene of cama^ and blood ; one mass oi human gore. Cap- 
tain Castie said he never saw anything so horrible bx mm 



life. In the year 1631, the Black J(^e\nd Fair B^otawond 
fell in with the Bapido and Beeulo, two slave vessels, oflT the 
Bonny river. On perceiving uie cruisers they attempted to 
make their escape up the river ; but finding it iftipraeticafale, 
they ran into a creek, and commenced pitching tiie negroea 
overboard. The Fair Bosamond came up in time to save 
212 slaves out of the Begulo, but before she oould seonre the 
other, she had discharged hiar whole human cargo hito the 
sea. Captam Huntiey, who was then in command of the Bo- 
samond, m a letter, remarks — " The scene oocasioned by the 
horrid conduct of the Bapido I am unable to describe ; bat 
the dreadful extent to which the human mind is capable of 
falling was never shown in a more painfully humiliating iBan* 
ner than on this occasion, when, for the mere chance of aFert- 
ing condemnation of property amounting to peihape 800(NL, 
not less than 250 human beings were h^ed mto eternity wHii 
utter remorselessness." 

HTPooBisT.—Hypoerisy is, of all vices, the most haitelU 
to man ; because it combines the malice of guilt with the mean- 
ness of deception. Of all vioes it is the most dangerous ; be- 
cause its iHide madunery is constructed on treachery, thmiagli 
the means of oonfidenoe, on compounding virtne vdth vice, on 
making the noblest qualities of our nature mhkster to the moat 
profligate purposes of our ndn. It erects a false light where 
tt declares a beacon, and destroys by the ve^^ instnunent bbi- 
Boned as a security. 

Cant resembles a young wife married to an ancient hoa- 
band : she weds religion, looldng forward to live by his death. 
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TULLY CASTLE, COUNTY OF FERMANAGH, LOOKING OVER LOUGH ERNE. 



Wb have chosen the prefixed view of the Cmstle of Tull j as a 
•abject for illustration, less from any remarkable pictnresque- 
ness of character or historical interest connected with the 
castle itself, than for the opportunity which is thus afforded 
us of making a few remarks on the beautiful lake — ^the Wi- 
nandermere of Lreland, as Mr Inglis happily called it — on the 
bank of which it is situated. We cannot conceiye any dr- 
enmstanoe that better illustrates the truth of the general prin- 
ciple that, as Shakspeare expresses it, "what we have we 
prize not at its worth,*' than the fact that Lough Erne — the 
admiration and delight of strangers, the most extensive and 
beautifully diversifi^ sheet of water in Ireland — ia scarcely 
known as an object of interest and beauty to the people of 
Ireland generally, and is rarely or never visited by them for 
pleasure. It is true that the nobility and gentry who reside 
open its shores or in their vicinity, are not deficient in a feel- 
ing of pride in their charming locsJity, and even boa^ its su- 
periority of beauty to the far-famed Lakes of Killamev ; yet 
tin very recently this admiration was almost exclusively con- 
fiiMd to themselves, and the beauties of Lough Erne were as 
little known to the people of Ireland raierally as those of the 
takes and highlands of Connemara, ndther of which have ever 



yet been included in the books concocted for the use of plea- 
sure tourists in Ireland. 

But Lough Erne will not be thus neglected or unappre- 
ciated much longer. Its beauties have been discovered and 
been eulogised by strangers, who have tan^t us to set a juster 
value on the landscape beauties which Providence has so 
bountifully given to our counti^ ; and it vrill soon be a re- 
proach to us to be unfamiliar with them. 

It would be utterly impossible, within the limits necessarilT 
assigned to our topographical articles, to give any detailea 
account of a lake so extensive as Lough Erne, and whose at- 
tractive features are so numerous ; but as these features shall 
from time to time be included amon^ our subjects for illus- 
tration, it will be proper at least to give our readers a general 
idea of its extent^ ana the pervading character of its scenery, 
on this our first introduction of it to their notice ; and with 
this view we shall commence with a descxiption given of it Ify 
an author of a ffistory of the County of Fermami^, written 
in the seventeenth century, but not hitherto published. 

" This lake is plentifolly stocked with salmon, pike, bream, 
eel, trout, &c. 

Seven miles broad in the broadest part. Said t«^ntaia 
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365 islands, the laod of which is excellent. The largest of the 
islands is Inismore, containing nine tates and a half of old 
plantation measure. Bally-Mac-Manas, now called Bell-isle, 
containing two large tates much improved by Sir Ralph Gore ; 
Kil^gowan, Innis Granny, Blath-Ennis, Ennis-Li^, Ennis 
M'Knock, Clnan-Ennis, Ennis-keen, Ennis-M' Saint, and 
Babhs. 

These are the [islands] most notable, except the island of 
Devenish, of which I'll speak in its proper place ; however, by 
the bye, in Devenish is remembered tne pious St Molaishe, 
who nerein consecrated two churches and a large aspiring 
steeple [the round tower], and an abbey, which abbey was 
rebuilt a. p. 1430 very magnificently by Bartholomew O'Fla- 
nagan, son of a worthy baron of this county, and was one of 
the finest in the kingdom. In this island there is a house built 
by the Saint, to what use is not known, but it is as large as a 
small chapel-of-ease . it's of great strength and cunning work- 
manship uiat may seem to stand for ever, having no wood in 
it ; the inside lined and the outside covered with large flat 
hewn stone, walls and roof alike. On the east of this island 
runs an arm of the Lough called in Irish Gumhang-Devenish, 
which is of use to the inhabitants^ vis, if cattle infected with 
murrain, black-leg, Sto, be driven through the same, they are 
exempted from the same that season, as is often experienced. 
The said waters run northwards for twelve hours oaily, and 
back again the same course for twelve hoars more, to the 
admiration of the many. 

Some authors write this Lough Erne to have been for- 
merly a spring well, and being informed by their Druids or 
philosophers Siat the well wovdd oyerflow tne country to the 
pforth Sea, for the prevention of which they caused the well 
to be inclosed in a strong wall, and covered with a door hay- 
ing a lock and key, sigimying no dang^ while the door was 
secured ; but an unfortunate woman (as by them dune more 
mischief to mankind) opening the door for water, heard her 
child cry, and running to its relief, fomt to secure the well, 
and ere she could return, she with her house and fwnily were 
drowned, and many houses more betwixt that and Ballyshan- 
non, and so continues a Lough unto this day. But 1k>w far 
this may pass for a reality, I am not to aver — however, it is 
in the ancient histories of the Irish. If true, it must be of a 
long standing, se^g this Lough is frequently mentioned in 
our chronicles amongst the ancicntest of Loughs. Fintan 
calls it Samhir.** 

We shall not, any more than our old author, " aver for the 
reality" of this l^end, which by the way is related of many 
other Irish lakes ; but we may remark, in passing, that tiHe 
story would have more appearance of *' reality" if it had been 
told of Lough Gawna — or the Lake of the Cau— in the county 
of Longford, which is the true source of the river Erne, of 
which Lough Erne is but an expansion. At Lough Gawna, 
however, the^ tell a different story, viz, that it was formed 
by a calf, which, emerging from a well in its immediate vici- 
mty, still called Tobar-Gawna, or the Well of the Calf, was 
chased by its water till he entered the sea at Ballyshannon. 
The expansion of the Samhir or Erne thus miraculously 
formed, is no less than forty miles in extent from its north- 
west to it^ south-east extremities, being the length of the 
whole county of Fermanagh, through which it forms a great 
natural canal. Lough I^e, however, properly consists of 
two lakes connected by a deep and winoing strait, of which 
the northern or lower is more than twenty miles in length, 
and seven and a half miles in its greatest breadth, and the 
southern or upper is twelve miles long by four and a half 
broad. Both lakes are richly studded with islands, mostly 
wooded, and in many places so thickly clustered together as 
to present the appearance of a countij accidentally flooded; 
but these islands are not so numerous as they are stated to 
be by the old writer we have above quoted, or as popidarly 
believed, as accurate investigation has ascertained that their 
number is but one hundred and ninety-nine, of which one 
hundred and nine arQ situated in the lower lake, and ninety 
in the upper. But these are in truth quite sufficient for 
picturesqu^iess, and it may be easily conceived that two 
sheets of water so enriched, and encircled by shores finely 
undulating, to a great extent richly wooded, and backed on 
most points by mountains of considerable elevation, must pos- 
sess tne elements of beauty to a remarkable degree ; ana the 
fact am>ears to be, that though the Eallamey and other moun- 
tain lakes in Ireland possess more grandeur and sublimity of 
oharacter. Lough Erne is not surpassed, or perhaps equailed, 
hj Any for exquisite putoral beauty, Peraaps, indeed, we 



might add, that -if it were further improved by planting and 
agricultural improvements, it might justly claim the rank 
assigned to it by Mr Inglis, that of " the most beautiful lake 
in the three kingdoms." 

Long anterior to the arrival of the English in Ireland, the 
beautiful district on each side of Lough Erne, now constituting 
the county of Fermanagh, was chiefly possessed by the power- 
ful family of Maguire, from the senior branch of which the 
chiefs of the territory were elected. This territory, which 
was anciently known as " Maguire's country," was made shire 
ground in the 11th of Elizabeth, by the name which it still 
bears ; but the family of its ancient chiefs still remained in 
possession till the plantation of Ulster by James I., when the 
lands were transferred to the English and Scottish undertak- 
ers, as they were called, with the exception of two thousand 
acres, left as a support to Brian Maguire, chief representative 
of the family. It is not for us to express any opinion on the 
justice or expediency of this great confiscation, but we may 
venture to remark, that it was a measure that could hardly 
have appeared proper to those who were so deprived of their 
patrimony, or tnat would have led to any other feeling than 
one of revenge and desire of retaliation, however reckless, if 
opportunity ever offered. Unhappily such opportunity did 
offer, by Uie breaking out of tne great rebellion of 1641. 
a reb^on originating chiefly with the families of the dis- 
inherited Irish lords of the confiscated northern counties, 
and having for its paramount object the repossession of their 
estates. 

Amongst the English and Scottish settlers in Fermanagh, 
the most largely endowed with lands was Sir John Humes, or 
Hume, the founder of TuUy Castle, the subject of our pre- 
fixed wood-cut, and who was the second son of Patrick, the 
fifth Baron of Polwarth, in Scotland. The property thus ob- 
tained, consisting of four thousand five hundred acres, re- 
mained in the possession of his male descendants till the death 
of Sir Gustavus Hume, who dying without surviving male 
issue in 1731, it passed through the female line into the pos- 
session of the Loftus family, in which it now remains. 

The Castle of Tully was for a time the principal residence of 
the Hume ftimily ; and on the breaking out of the rebellion in 
October 1641 , it became the refuge of a oonsiderable number of 
the English and Scottish settlers in the country. The discon- 
tented Irish of the county having, however, collected them- 
selves together under the command of Rory, the brother of 
the LorciMaguire, they proceeded to ,the castle on the 24th 
of December, and having commanded the Lady Hume and the 
other persons within it to surrender, it was given up to them 
on a promise of quarter for theur lives, prot«ction for their 

foods, and free lioerty and safe conduct to proceed either to 
(onea or Enniskillen, as they might choose. But what trust 
can be placed in the promises of men engaged in civil war, 
and excited by the demoniac feelings of revenge ? With the 
exception of the Lady Hume, and the individu^s immediately 
belonging to her family, the whole of the persons who had so 
surrendered, amounting to fifteen men, and, as it is said, sixty 
women and children, were on the following day stripped 
and deprived of their goods, and inhumanly massacred, when 
also the castle was pillaged, burnt, and left in ruins. Let us 
pray that Ireland may never again vritness such frightful 
scenes! 

The Castle of Tully does not appear to have been after- 
wards ro-edified, or used as a residenoe. After the restora- 
tion of peace, the Hume family erected a more magnificent 
mansion, called Castle Hume, nearer Enniskillen, and whidi 
is now incorporated in the demesne of Ely lodge. 

In its general character, as exhibitea in its ruins, Tully 
Castle appears to have been a fortified residence of the usual 
class erected by the first Scottish settlers in the country— a 
keep or castle turreted at the angles, and surrounded by a 
bawn or outer wall, enclosing a court-yard. It is thus de- 
scribed by Pynnar in 1618 : 

** Sir John Humes hath two thousand acres called Carryn- 
roe. 

Upon this proportion there is a bawne of lime and stone, 
an hundred feet square, fourteen feet high, having four 
flankers for the defence. There is also a fair strong castle 
fifty feet long and twenty-one feet broad. He hath made a 
village near unto the bawne, in which is dwelling twenty-four 
families." 

The Castle of Tully is situated on the south-western shore 
of the lower lake of Lough Erne, about nine miles north-west 
of Enniskillen. p. 
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THE AMERICA LETTER. 
" Arrah, Jndy !" qnoth Biddy Fiim^^aii, numing to a neigh, 
boor's door. 

" Arrah, why ?** answered the party summoned. 
•* Arrah, fid yon hear the news ?** 
" No, then, what is it ?** 

" Snre there's an Amerikey letter in the post-office." 
"Whisht!" 

" Sorra a word of lie hi it. Afickeen Dnnn hrought word 
from the town this morning; and he says more betoken that 
it's from Dinny M'Daniel to his onld mother." 

" Oh, then, troth 111 be bound that's a lie, e'er-a-way : the 
bom vagabond, there wasn't that mnch good in him, egg or 
bird : the idle, worthless mffian, that was the ruination of 

every one he kem near : the, the ** 

" Softly, Judith, softly ; don't wrong the absent: it is from 
Dinny M*Daniel to Ms ould mother, and contains money more- 
over ;" and she then proceeded to tell how the fjostmistress had 
desiiHsd the poor widow to bring some responsible person that 
might guarantee her identity, before such a weiffhty afRair was 
given into her keeping, for who knew what might be inside of 
it ? though a still greater puzzle was to discover hj what means 
the much reprobated Dinny obtained even the pnce of the let- 
ter-paper ; and how old Sibby had borrowed a cloak from one, 
and a *' dane cap" from another, and the huxter had harnessed 
his ass and car to bring her in style, and Comey King the con- 
tingent man,* that knows all the quality, vras going along with 
her to certify that she was the veritable Mrs Sybifla M*Daniel 
of Tullybawn ; and how she would have for an escort every 
man, woman, and child in the village that could make a holiday 
compliments cheerftiUy accord^ by each and all, to do ho- 
nour to the America letter, and the individual whose super- 
scription it bore. 

EHnny M'Daniel was the widow's one son, bom even in her 
vridowhood, for his father had been killed by the fall of a tree 
before he had been six months married, and poor Sibby had 
nothing to lavish her fondness upon but her curly-headed 
gossoon, who very naturally grew up to be the greatest scape- 
grace in the parish. He had the most uhlucky knack of throw- 
mg stones ever possessed by any wight for his sfais j not a day 
passed over his head without a list of damages and disasters 
bring famished to his poor mother, in the shape of fowls killed 
and maimed, and cMldren half murdered, or pitchers and occa- 
sionally windows made smithereens of ; but to do him iustice, 
Ms breakage in this latter article was not very considerable, 
there being but few opportunities for practice in Tullybawn. 
To all these ^e poor widow had but one reply, "Arrah, 
what would you have me do ? — sorra a bit of harm in him ; it's 
all element, and what ud be the good of batin' him?" At 
last the nrighbours, utterly wom out by the pertinacity of his 
misdemeanours, hit upon an expedient to render him harmless 
for at least half the qaj, and eigoy that much of their lives in 
peace, with the ultimate chance of perhaps converting the 
parish nuisance into a useful character. A quarterly sub- 
scription of a penny for each house would just suffice to send 
Dinny to school to a neighbouring peda|^gue, wonderful in 
the sdmices of reading and writing, and, what was a mudi 
greater recommendation under the present circumstances, the 
•• divil entirely at the taws." To hfan accordingly Dinny was 
sent, and unaer bis discipline spent some five or six years of 
comparative harmlessness, during which he mastered the Read- 
ing-made-Easy, the Seven Champions, Don Bellianis, and 
sundry other of those pleasfaig narratives whereby the pug- 
nacity and gallantry of the Irish character used whilom to be 
formed, to which acquirement he added in process of time that 
of writing, or at least making pothooks and hangers, with a 
symmetry that delighted the heart of poor Sibby. The neigh- 
bours began to thiiS^ better of him ; but the " masther" swore 
he was a prodigy, and openly declared, that if he would but 
** turn the Vosther," he'd be fit company for any lady in the 
land. Thus encouri^ed, Dmny attempted and succeeded, for 
he had some talent. But sure enough the turning of the Voster 
finished him. . 

It was now high thne for Master Dinny to begin to eam 
his bread, and accordingly his mother sought and obtained 
for him a place in the garden of a nobleman who resided near 
the village, and was its landlord : but the dismay of the gos- 
soon himself when this disparaging piece of good fortune was 
announced to him, was unbounded. He was speechless, and 
) moments elapsed before he could ejaculate, 
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" Fwhy, then, tare-an'-ages, mother, is that what you lay 
out for me, an* me afther tumin* the Vosther ?" 

Sibby expostulated, but in vain j his exploits in " the Vos- 
ther" had set him beside himself, and he boldly declared that 
nothing short of a dadnt clerkship would ever satisfy his am^ 
bition. A man of one argument was Dinny M'Daniel, and 
that one he made serve a& purposes—" Is it an' me anher 
tumin* the Vosther I"— so that people said it was turn about 
with him, for the Voster had turned his brain. Be that aa it 
may, there was one who agreed with Dinny that he could ne- 
ver thmk t<5o highly of himself, for, like every other scap^;raca 
on record, he had won the goodwill of the prettiest girl m the 
parish. Nelly Dolan's friends, however, were both too snug 
and too prudent to leave her any hope of their acquiescing in 
her choice, so the lovers were driven to resort to secrecy. 
Dinny urged her to elope with him, knowing that her Idn, when 
they had no remedy, would give her a fortune to set matters 
to rights ; but she had not as yet reached that pitch of evU 
courage which would allow her to take such a step, nor, unfor- 
tunateiy, had she the good courage to discontinue such a home- 
less connection, or the cloadestine proceedings which its exis- 
tence required. Alas, for poor Nelly ! sorrow and shame were 
the consequence. The bright eyes, that used to pass for a very 
proverb through the whole barony, grew dim— the rosy cheeks, 
that more than one ballad-maker had celebrated, grew wan 

and sallow— and the slim and graceful figure -in a word. 

Dinny had played the ruffian, and had to fly the country to 
avoid the murderous indignation of her faction. It was to 
America he shaped his fiignt, though how he had obtained the 
means no one could divine ; and now, after the li^e of nearly 
a year and a half, here was a letter from him to solve all spe- 
culations. . . , u 

What a hubbub the arrival of " an America letter causes 
in Ireland over the whole district blessed by its visit I It is 
quite a public concern — a joint property— being in fact always 
regarded as a general oommumcation from all the neighbours 
abroad to all the neig[hbours at home, and its perusal a matter 
of intense and agonising interest to all who have a relative 
even in the degree of thirty-first cousin among the emigrants. 
Let us take for instance tne letter in question, for the caval- 
cade has returned, and not only is the widow's cabin fully but 
the very bawn before her door is crowded, and the door itself 
completely blocked up with an array of heads, poking forward 
in the vain attempt to catch atone of the schoolmaster's voice 
as he publishes the contents of the desired epbtle, and abso- 
lutely smothering it by the uproar of thdr squabbles, as they 
endeavour each to obtain a better place. 

" Tare-an'-ounties, Tom Bryan, fwhat are you pushing me 
away for, an* me wanting to hear fwhat's become of my own 
first cousin !" , , , ^ , 

" Arrah, don't be taDdn', man— fwhy wouldn 1 1 thry to get 
in, an* half the letther about my sisther-in-law ?" 

** Oh, boys, boys, agrft> does any of yees hear e'er a word 
about my poor Paddy ?" „.^. ^ ^ ., 

The last speaker is a woman, poor Biddy Casey : for the 
last three years not a letter came from America that she could 
hear of, whether far or near, but she attended to hear it read, 
in the hope of getting some information about her husband, 
who, driven away by bad times and an injudicious agent, h^ 
made a last exertion to emigrate, and eam something for his 
family. Regularly every market>day from that event she 
called at the post-office, at first with the confident tone of 
assured expectation, to inquire for an America letter for one 
Biddy Casey ; then when her heart began to sicken with ap- 
prehensions arising from the oft-repeated negative, her ques- 
tion was. " You haven't e'er a letter for me to-day, ma'am ?'* 
and then when she could no longer trust herself to ask, she 
merely presented her well-known face at the window, and 
received Uie usual answer in heartbroken silence, now and then 
broken by the joyless ^aculation, " God in heaven help me I" 
But from that time to this not a syllable has she been able to 
leara of his fate, or even of his existence. Now, however, her 
labours and anxieties are to have an end^but what an end 1 
This letter at last affords her the information that, tempted 
by the delusive promise of higher wages, her husband was 
induced to set out for the unwholesome south, and long since 
has found a grave among the deadly swamps of New Orleans. 
But like every thing else in life, Dinny M^Daniel's letter is 
a cheuuered matter. See, here comes a lusty, red-cheeked 
damsd, elbowing her way out of the cabin, her eyes bursting 
out of her head with joy. 
" Well, Peggy— well— well !" is echoed on aH sides as they 
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crowd around her ; " any news from Bid ? — thoagh, troth, we 
needn't ax yon." 

" Oh, erand news !*' is the delighted answer. ** Bid has a 
wonderfm fine place for herself an' another for me, an* my 
passage is ped, an' I'm to be ready in fire weeks, an', widdy I 
widdy 1 I annna what to do with myself." 

'* And, Peggy agrl^ was there any thing about oar Mick ?" 

"or our SaOy, Peggy?" — "or Johnny Golloher, asthore?" 

are the questions wiui which she is inundated. 

"Oh, 1 dnqna, I dunna — I couldn't listen with the joy, I 
ten yd." 

" but, P^gy alanna, what win Tom Feeny think of all 
this ? and what is to become, pray, of all the tows and pro- 
mises which, to our own certain knowledge, you made each 
other coming home from the dance the other night ?" 

Pooh 1 that difficulty is removed long'ag^o — ^the yery first 
money she earns in America is to be dispatoied to the care of 
Father Cahill, to pay Tom's passage over to her. ** And will 
she do such a shiuneless thing ?" some fair reader will pro- 
bably ask. Ay will she ; and think herself right well ofi^, 
moreover, to have the shame to bear ; for though Peggy can 
dig her ridfi;e of potatoes beside the best man in the parish, 
her heart u soft and leal like nine hundred and ninety-nine 
out of the thousand of her countrywomen. 

Another happy face — see, here comes old Malachi Tighe, 
clasping his hands, and looldng up to heaven in silent thank- 
fulness, for his '* bouchal bawn, the glory of his heart," is to 
be home with him before harvest, with as much money as 
would buy the bit o' land out and out, and his daughter-in-law 
is faintinjr with gladness, and nis grandchildren screaming 
wilii delist, and tHe neighbours wish him joy with all the ear- 
nestness of syn^thy, for Johnny Tighe has been a favourite. 

Woe, woe, woe ! — Mck Finnegan luts sent a message of fond 
encouragemoit to his sweetheart, which she never must hear, 
for typhus, the scourge of Ireland, has made her his victim, 
and the daisies have ahready rooted on her grave, and are 
blooming there as fresh and fair as she used to be herself; and 
the wounds of her kindred are opened anew, and the death- 
wall is raised agaiq, as wild and vehement as if she died but 
yesterday, although six weeks have passed since they bore her 
to Saint John's. 

What comes next ? — " Johnny Golloher has got married to 
a Monster girl with a stocking full of money ;" and Nanny 
Mulry laughs at the news until you'd think her sides ought to 
ache, and won't acknowledge that she cares one pin about it — 
on the contrary, wishes him the best of good luck, and hopes 
he may never oe made a world's wonder of; all which pro- 
ceedings are viewed by the initiated as so many proofs posi- 
tive of her intention, on the first convenient opportunity, to 
break her heart for the defaulting Mr Golloher. 

But among the crowd of earnest listeners who thus attended 
to gratify their several curiosities by the perusal of Dmny's 
unexpected Better, none failed to remark tne absence of her 
who m the course of nature was, or should be, most deeply in- 
terested in the welfare of the departed swain. Nelly Dolan 
never came near them. Li the hovel where the poor outcast 
had been permitted to take up her abode when turned out of 
doors by her justly inoensed father, she sat during the busy 
recital, her head bowed dovm and restins' upon the wheel 
firom wUch she drew the support of hersdf uid her infant. 
Now and then a sob, almost loud enough to awaken the baby 
sleeping in a cletwe beside her, broke from her in spite of her. 
sdf ; idule her mother, who had ventured to visit her on the 
oceasion, sat crouched down on the hearth before her, and 
angrily upbraided her for her sorrow. 

*' Whisnt, I tell yon, whisht !" exdainaed the old crone, *' an' 
have a sperrit, what yon never had, or it wouldn't come to 
your day to be brouf^ht to trouble by the likes of him." 

*' Odi, mother dwSnt," answered the sufferer, " don't blame 
me — it's a poor thinff, God knows, that I must sit here quiet, 
an' his letter readin within a few doors o' me." 

" Arrah, you'd better go beg for a sight of it," rejoined the 
angry parent with a sneer ; '* do, achorra, ontU you find out 
what little trouble you ffive him." 

" It's not for myself^ it's not for myself," answered the sob- 
bing girl. *' I can do without his thoughts or his favours ; 
all I care to know is, what he says about the babby." 

"Pursuin'to me!" exclaimed her mother, "but often as 
you tempted me to brain it, an* that's often enough, you never 
put the devil so strong into my heart as you do this minute. 
* So be aniet, I tell you." 

** Oon, mother, that's the hard heart." 



" Musha, then, it well becomes you to talk that way," re- 
plied her mother. '* If your own wasn't a taste too soft in 
Its time, my da^lint, your kith an' kin wouldn't have to skulk 
away as they do when your name's spoken oC" 

A fresh burst of tears was all the answer poor Nelly could 
give to this invective ; an answer, however, as well calcuiated 
as any other to stimulate the wrath and arouse the eloquence 
of Mrs Dolan, the object of whose visit was to induce Nelly 
to assume an air of p!erfect coolness and nonchalance — in fine, 
to show she had a " sperrit." In this it may be percdved she 
met with a signal failure ; and now the full brunt of her indig- 
nation fell on the unfortunate recreant. Nelly's sorrow of 
course became louder, and between both parties the child was 
wakened, and naturally added its small mlp to the clamour : 
nor did the united uproar of the three generations cease until 
a crowd unexpectedly appeared at the door of the hovel, and 
the voice of Sibby M*Daoiel, half mad with joy, was heard 
through the din, internal and external. 

" Well, if she won't come to us," spoke the elated Sibby, 
** we must only go to her, you know, though yell allow the 
news was worth looldn' afiher ;" and ere the sentence was wdl 
concluded, she with her whole train had made their way into 
the cabin. 

'* God save all here," continued Sibby, " not exciting your- 
self, Mrs Dolan; for we must forgive and forget everything 
that was betune us, now." 

" An' if I forgive an' forget, what have you to swop for it ?* 
asked the irrate individual so addressed. 

** Good news an' the hoith of it," was the answer of Sibbj^ 
as she displayed her letter ; but Mrs Dolan was in no humour 
to listen to news or receive conciliation of any kind, and so 
she conducted herself like a woman of " sperrit ;" and gather- 
ing her garments about her, rose slowly and stately from the 
undig^iined posture in which she was (fiscovered, and so de- 
parted from amongst them. 

" Musha, then, fair weather afther you," was the exclama- 
tion of Sibby when she recovered from the surprise created 
by this exmbition of undisguised contempt "Joy be with 
you, and if you never eome back, it'll be no great lots, for 
the never a word about you in it anyhow, you ould sarpint. 
But, Nelly, alanna, it's you an' me that ought to spend the 
livelong day down on our marrowbones with joy and thank- 
fulness, though you did'nt think his letter worth lookin' af- 
ther ;" and down on her marrowbones poor Nelly sank to re- 
ceive the welcome communication, her baby clasped to her 
bosom, her glazed eyes raised to heaven, all unoonsolona of 
the crowd by which she was surrounded, and her every nerve 
trembling with excess of joy and thankfulness, while the bust- 
ling Sibby placed a chair for the schoolmaster near the loop- 
hole that answered the purposes of a window, and loudly en- 
joining silence, gave into his hands the epistle of his favoured 
pupil to read to the assembled auditors for about the sixth 
time ; and Mr Soolivan, squaring himself for the effort^ pro- 
ceeded to edify Nelly Dolan therewith. 

The letter went on to state, in the peculiarly felicitous lan- 
guage of Dinny M^Daniel, that on his arrival in New York, 
and finding himself without either friends or money, and thus 
in some danger of starvation, he began to lower his opinions 
of his personal worth, and solicit any species of employm^it 
that could be given to him. After some difficulty he got to 
be porter to a large grocery establishment, in wmch he con- 
ducted himaelf pretty well, and secured the confidence of his 
employes, and a rate of wages moderate, but still sufficient to 
support him. The sense of his utter dependence upon his 
character compelled him to be most particularly cautious of 
doing anjjrthing to affect it in the slightest degree, and in pro- 
cess of time he became a changed gossoon altogether, an ex- 
ample of the blessed fruits of adversity. The thoughts of 
Nelly Dolan and his old mother never quitted him, his anxie- 
ties about the former dinging to him with such intensity that 
he began forthwith to lay by a little money every wedc to send 
her, but was ashamed to write until he should have it ga- 
thered. An unfortunate event, however, soon put a stop to 
his accumulation, and drove him to use it for his subsistence. 
This was no less than the sudden death of the head of the es^ 
tablishment in which he was employed, whidi, he hrnng the 
entire manager of the concern, had the consequence of break- 
ing it up completely. Thus Dinny was cast on the world 
i^ain, and found employment as difficult to be ffot as ever. 
His little hoard was soon spent, and at last he haa to turn his 
steps westward, where labour was more plentiful and hands 
fewer. After many joundes and vicbsitudes he at length 
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met a friend in the person of one of the partners in the gro- 
cery establishment which had first given him employment, and 
who, like himself, had songht a home in the wilckmess. This 
man had some money, but, unfortunately for himself, never 
having " turned the Vosther" or learned anything in accounts, 
was unable to put it to any use that wonla require a know- 
led|^ of what a facetious alderman once called the three R's, 
ntS&B^, writing, and *rithmetio. Now, these happened to be 
Dinny s forte. So when his quondam employer was one day 
lamenting to him the deficiency which forbade him to apply 
his capital to the lucrative uses which he oUierwise mignt, 
Dinny modestly suggested a method whereby this desirable 
object might be effected : the other, after a little considera- 
tion, thoi^t he mieht do worse than adopt it, and accord- 
ingly* before many Sa^b elapsed, a grand new store appeared 
in the township of Pnshprashchawmanraw, in wluch Dinny 
was book-keeper and junior partner. Having brouc^ht him 
thus far by our assistance, we shall allow him to conclude his 
letter after his own way : — 

'* And so you see, dear mother, that notwithstanding all 
the neighbours said, it*s as lucW after all that I turned the 
Vosther, for it has made a man of'^me, and with the help of the 
holy St Patrick I am well able to spare the twenty pounds 
you will get inside, which is half for yourself to make your 
old days comfortable, or to come out to me, if you*d like that 
better, and the other half for my poor darlinff Nelly, the colleen 
dhas dhmfij that I am afraid spent many a heavy hour on my 
account ; but you may tell her that with the help of God 
I will Uve to make up for them all. I will expect her at New 
York by the next ship, and you may tell her Uiat l^e first 
thing sne is to buy with the money must be a grand guold 
ring, and let her put it on her finger at once, without waiting 
for either priest or panon, for I'm her sworn husband already, 
and will bring her straight to the priest the minute she puts 
her foot on America shore, and until then who dare sneeze at 
her ? Tou must write to me to say where I am to meet her, 
and by what ship she will come out ; and above all, whether 
the is to brinff any thing out with her besides herself— jon 
know what I mean. And, dear mother, when you write to 
me, you are to put on the back of the letter, Dennis M'Daniel, 
Esq.' for that's what I am now — ^not a word of lie in it. So 
wisning the best of good luck to all the neighbours, and to 
yonrscSf and to Nelly, I remain, &c. &c. &c." 

" Glory to you, Dinny T* was ejaculated on every side, 
while they all rushed tumultuously forward to congratulate 
the unwectded bride. In their uproarious hands we leave her, 
drawing this moral f^om the whole thing, that it*s very hiurd 
to spoil an Irishman entirely, if there be any good at all m him 
originally. A. M*C. 



THE THREE MONKS. 

** It wu with the good monkf of old that sterhng hospitality was to be 

found."— Hanidrovb's Irii h Gazbttbbb. 

Three monks tat bjr a bogwood fire ! 

Shaven their crowni. and their ganoieats gnj ; 
Clow they sat to that bogwood fire. 

Watching the wicket tUl break of day^ 

Stich was ever the role at Kilcrea :* 
I'or whoever paued, be he baron or iquire. 

Was fk-ee to call at that abbey, and suy. 

Nor guerdon or hire for his lodging pay. 
Though he tarried a week with the Holy Quire ! 

Three monks sat by a bogwood flre ' 
Dark kwk'd the night fhun the window-pane ! 

They wlx> sat by that bogwood flre 
Were Eustace, Alleyn, and Giles by name : 
Long they gased at the chesrftal flame. 

Till each from Ms neighbour began to inquire 
The tale of his flfe, before be came 
To Saint Bridget's shrine, and the cowl had ta'en : 

80 they piled on more wood, and drew their seats nigber ! 

Three monks sat by a bogwood flre ! 

Loud wailed the wind through doliter and nave ! 
With penitent air by that bogwood flre 

The flrst that spake It was Bustaoe grave. 

And tDld» « He had been a soldier brare 

■ Kilcrea Abbey, near Cork, was dedicated to Saint Bridget, and founded, 
A. D. 1494, by Cormac Lord Muskerry. Its monks belonged to the Fran- 
ciscan order ooanMnly called «'tht Of«|r Friars.'* 



In his youth, till a comrade he slew in ire ; 

Since then be forswore helmet and glaive. 

And, leaving his home, had crossed the wave. 
And taken the cross and cowl at Saint Flnbar's spire ! 
Three monks sat by a bogwood flre ! 

Swift through the glen ran the river Lee ! 
And Alleyn next, by that bogwood fire. 

Told his tale— a woefUl man was he : 

Alas, he had loved unlawftillie 
The wife of his brother, Sir Hugh Maguire ! 

And he fled to the cloister to free 

His soul from sin :'* and 'twas sad to see 
How sorrow had worn the youthAil friar ! 
Three monks sat by a bogwood fire ! 

And red the light on the rafters shone. 
And the last who spoke by that bogwood flre 

Was Giles, of the three the only one 

Whom care or grief bad not lit upon ; 
But rosy and round, throughout dty and shire 

His mate for frolic and glee was none ; 

And soon he told how ** A peasant's son. 
He was reared to the church by their former Prior !" 

Three monks sat by a bogwood fire ! 
The moon look'd o'er all with clouded ray ; 

And there they sat by that bogwood flre. 
Watching the wicket till break of day ; 
And many that night did call, and stay. 

Whose names— if, gentles, ye do not tire- 
In next strain stiall the bard essay— 
(Many and motley I ween were they'' — 

1111 then, pardon he craves fw his humble lyre ! 
And to each and all, 

Benedidtc! 



COMPARATIVE VALUE OF BLACK BOYS IN 
AMERICA AND IRELAND. 
It has not nnfreqnenUy occurred to us as a thing somewhat 
remarkable, that there is a vast differenco in the comparative 
value of the black boys of America and those of Ireland ; and 
this was very forcibly proved to us on a recent occasion. The 
American little blacks are, as we have been credibl v informed, 
to be bought for forty dollars and upwards, according to their 
health, strength, and beauty ; the Irish blackies for about a 
twentieth of that sum ; and as everything is valued in propor- 
tion to its cost, it follows as a matter of course that the Ame- 
rican urchins are vastly more prized and better taken care of 
than the Irish. It is not very easy to account for this, but 
perhaps it is only a consequence of difference of race. The 
American black boys are supposed to be the descendants of 
Cham — ^true woolly-headed chaps, with the colouring matter 
of their complexion deposited beneath th^ outer ^in, and 
not washoflU>le by means of soap and water. The Irish black 
boys generally are believed to be of the true Caucasian breed 
— ^the descendants of Japhet ; and their blackness is on the 
outer surface of the skin, and may, though we believe with 
difficulty, be removed. But we will not speak dogmatically 
on this point. In other respects they agree tolerably. They 
have both the povrer of bearing heat'to a considerable degree, 
and of dispensing with the incumbrance of much clothing. 
But it is in their relative value that they most differ, and this 
is the point we desire to prove, and what we think we can do 
to the satisfaction of our readers by the following anecdote : — 

Being naturally of a most humane and benevolent character, 
as all our readers are — for none others would support our 
pennyworth — we have often lamented the abject condition and 
sufferings of our black urchins, and have come to the resolution 
never to assist in encouraging their degradation, but on the 
contrary to do everything in our power to oppose it. With 
this praiseworthy intention we recently sent for a g^Ueman 
who professes the art of increasing our domestic cohorts by 
the aid of modem science as developed in our improved ma^ 
chinery — or in other words, we sent for him to clean the chim- 
ney of our study, not with a little boy, but with a proper mo* 
dem machine constructed for the purpose. The said profes- 
sor came accordingly, but to our astonishment not merely 
with his sweeping machine, but also with one of the objects of 
our pity and commiseration — a little black boy I The use of 
this attendant we did not immediatel^ir comprdiend, nor did 
we ask, but proceeded at once to inquire of the professor th9 
price of his services in the way we desired. 
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** Three shillings," was the answer. 

** Three shillings !'* we rejoined, with a look of astonish- 
ment ; *' why, we nad no idea that your charge would be any 
thing like so much. What,** we asked, " is the cause of this 
imasaal demand ?" 

** "Why, sir, the price of my machine. But 1*11 sweep the 
chimney with the boy tiiere for a shilling.** 

" And pray, sir, what did your machme cost 7" 

" Two pounds !'* 

" Indeed,** I replied ; " and what was the cost of the boy ?'* 

'* Ten shillings ; and do you think, sir, I could sweep with 
my machine, which cost me so much, at the same rate as I 
could charge for the boy, that cost me onl^ ten shillings ?'* 

There was no replying to logic so conclusive as this ; and we 
think it right to give it publicity, in the hope that it may meet 
the eyes jS some of our readers at the other side of the Atlan- 
tic, who may be induced to rid us of some of our superabun- 
dant population, by importing our black bojs, which they can 
get, even including the expense of carnage, at so much 
choicer a rate here than they can procure them at home 1 G. 

ELEVATION OF THE LABOURING CLASSES. 
We have to express our thanks to the Westminster Review 
for the publication of two MS. letters to Leonard Homer, 
Esq. one of the factory inspectors, from the proprietor of a 
cotton mill in the north of England, whose modesty it is to be 
regretted prohibits the pubucation of his name, and has 
hitherto prevented the publication of these letters. 

The introductory article in the Review contains some ad- 
mirable strictures upon the radical defect of governments fail- 
ing to perceive that the elevation of the people, in a moral and 
physical point of view, is not only one, but the fundamental 
duty of legislators. The writer points out that in all coun- 
tries and ages to the present time, those who have been placed 
at the head of public affairs have bad little or no leisure, if they 
possessed the inclination, to study schemes of human improve- 
ment; their time has been occupied in nudntaining order, 
making war, and raising a revenue for these and sunilar ob- 
jects, whereas the necessity for police and armies would be les- 
sened by striking at the root of the evil, and elevating the 
" hewers of wood and drawers of water" in the scale of intel- 
ligence and happiness. 

'* Melancholy," says the writer, "is the result of centuries 
of mischievous and often vricked legislation, in the impression 
it has left upon the mind of the public Long after a govern- 
ment has ceased to do evil, it is left powerless for good by the 
universal distrust with which it is regarded. The peoplenave 
yet to learn to place confidence in their own servants, and to 
support when needed in their persons their own authority, 
instead of seeking to overturn it as that of tyrants or masters. 
So numerous have been the evils which have arisen from un- 
wise interference, that an opinion very widely prevails that a 
government can do nothing out mischief; and the almost uni- 
versal prayer of the peojne is to be left alone.'* Again he 
says, ** Why should it not be borne in mind that there are 
higher objects for human exertion, whether for individuals or 
communities, than the greatest possible aggregate of wealth ? 
And although the realization of those objects m our time may 
be but the visionary dream of the philanthropist, let no one 
say that good will not arise from Keeping them steadily in 
view.*' 

And to explain his sentiments upon the subject of the 
elevation of the labouring classes, he quotes the following pa- 
ragraph from Dr Channin^'s first lecture, delivered at a meetmg 
of the Mechanic Apprentices' Library Assodation at Boston : 

*' By the elevation of the labourer I do not understand that 
he is to be raised above the need of labour. I do not expect 
a series of improvements by which he is to be released from 
his daily work. Still more, I have no desire to dismiss him 
from his woriishop and farm, to take the spade and axe from 
his hand, and to make his life a long holiday. I have faith in 
labour, and I see the goodness of God inpladng us in a world 
where labour alone can keep us alive. 1 would not change, 
if I could, our subjection to physical laws, our exposure to 
hunger and cold, and the neceseity of constant conflicts with 
the material world. I would not, if I could, so temper the 
elements that thev should infuse into us only grateful sensa- 
tions, that they should make vegetation so exuberant as to 
anticipate every want, and the minerals so ductile as to offer no 
nsistance to our strength or skill. ;Such a world would make 
a contemptible race. Man owds hia growth, his energy, chiefly 



to that striving of the will, that conflict with difficulty, which 
we call effort Easy, pleasant work does not make robust 
minds, does not give men a consciousness of their powers, 
does not train them to endurance, to perseverance, to steady 
force of will, that force without whicn all other acquisitions 
wUl avail nothing. Manual labour is a school in which men 
are placed to get energy of purpose and character— a vastly 
more important endowment than all the learning of all other 
schools. They are placed indeed under hard masters, physi- 
cal sufferings and wants, the power pf fearful elements, and 
the vicissitudes of all human things ; but these stem teachers 
do a work which no compassionate indulgent friend could do 
for us, and true wisdom will bless Providence for their sharp 
ministry. I have great faith in hard work. The material 
world does much for the mind by its beauty and order ; but 
it does more by the pains it inflicts ; by its obstinate resist- 
ance, which nothing but patient toil can overcome ; by its 
vast forces, which nothing out unremitting skill and effort can 
turn to our use ; by its perils, which demand continual vigi- 
lance ; and by its tendencies to decay. I believe that difficul- 
ties are more important to the human mind than what we call 
assbtances. Work we all must, if we mean to bring out and per- 
fect our nature. Even if we do not work with ^e hands, we 
must undergo equivalent toil in some other direction. • • * • 
You will here see that to me labour has CTeat dignity. Alas 
for the man who has not learned to work I He is a poor cr«i- 
turc ; he does not know himself.** 

That the labouring classes can be greatly, immeasurably 
elevated in the socisJ scale, without reueving them from the 
least portion of that labour entailed upon the race of Adam, 
is beautifully exemplified in the mill-owner's letters which 
follow the article from which the foregoing has been extracted. 
We regret that their length far exceeds the utmost space 
which we could afford them, or we should present them to onr 
readers in full. The account which thev give of the social 
condition of the operatives employed in the writer's factory, 
more resembles the details of a Utopian scheme than of one 
actually carried into effect by a single philanthropic individual 

The first letter describes the wretched and dilapidated state 
of the mill, and destitute condition of the few persons living 
about it, at the time (1632) that the writer and his brothers 
took it, and proceeded to rebuild and furnish it. This and the 
collection of the necessary hands occupied two years. In em- 
ploying operatives they selected only the most respectable, such 
as were likely to settle down permanently wherever they should 
feel comfortably situated ; and in order to hold out induce- 
ments, these gentlemen broke up three fields in front of the 
workmen's cottages into gardens of about six roods each, sepa- 
rated by neat thorn hedges. Besides which, each house had 
a small flower-garden eiuer in front or rear, and the houses 
themselves were made as comfortable as possible. 

When the mill was completed and the population numerous, 
the proprietor called a meeting of all the workmen, and pro- 
posed the establishment of a Sunday school for the children. 
The proposal was gladly received, and some of the men were 
appointed teachers. He then buUt a schoolroom for the girls, 
and the boys had the use of a cellar ; but he subsequently ouilt 
a schoolroom for them also. In the girls* school were 160 
children, and in the boys' 120. Ea(^ was placed under the 
management of a superintendent and a certain number of 
teachers, whose services were given gratuitously ; and they 
relieved each other, so that eacn was obliged to attend only 
every third Sunday. They were all young men and women 
belonging to the mill, the proprietor talring no further part in 
the management than spending an hour or two in the room. 
As soon as the school was fairly established, the proprietor 
turned his attention to the establishment of games ana gym- 
nastic exercises amongst the people, and having set apart a field 
he called together some of the boys one fine afternoon, and com- 
menced operations vnth ({uoits, trap and cricket balls, and leap- 
frog. Tne numbers quickly increased, regulations and rules 
were made, the girls got a portion of the field to themselves, 
and there were persons appointed to preserve order. The fol- 
lowing summer ne put up a swing, introduced the game called 
Les Graces^ and bowls, a leaping-bar, a tight-rope, and a see- 
saw. Quoits became the favourite game of the men, hoops 
and tight-rope of the boys, and hoops and s\^ing of the ^irls, 
the latter bein^ in constant requisition. He at first found 
some difficulty m checking rudeness, but being constantly on 
the spot, it was soon corrected, and gradually quite wore away. 
The play-ground was only opened on Saturday evenings or 
holidays during the summer. He next got up drawing and 
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singine classes. Tho drawing-class, taught by himself, on 
Saturday evenings during the winter, from six to half past 
86Ten — half the tune being spent in drawing, and the remain- 
der with geography or natural history. To those pupils he 
lent drawuags to copy during the evenings of the week, thereby 

fiving them useful and agreeable employment for their leisure 
ours, and attracting them to their home fireside. 
The breaking up of the drawing^-dass at half past seven 

Save room to tne singing-class until nine. The superinten- 
ent of the Sunday school took charge of this class, which 
became at once very popular, especiaUy with the girls. But 
what he seems to consider the most successful of his plans for 
the civilising of his people, was the establishment of regular 
evening parties during the winter, the number invited to each 
belne about thirty, an equal number of bo^s and girls, and 
specially invited by a little printed card being sent to each. 
This afforded a mark of high distinction, only the best be- 
haved and most respectable, or, as he calls them, '* the aristo- 
cracy,'* being invited. These parties are held in the school- 
room, which he fitted up handsomely, and furnished with 
pictures, busts, &c, and a piano-forte. When the party first 
assemble, they have books, magazines, and drawings, to amuse 
them. Tea and coffee are then handed round, and the pro- 
prietor walks about and converses with them, so as to render 
their manners and conversation unembarrassed ; and after tea, 
games are introduced, such as dissected maps or pictures, 
spilicans, chess, draughts, card-houses, phantasmagoria, and 
others, whilst some prefer reading or cnatting. Sometimes 
there is music and smg^g, and then a wind-up with Christ- 
mas games, such as tiercely, my lady's toilet, blindman's-buff, 
&c, previous to retiring, the party usually breaking up a little 
after nine. These parties are given to the grown-up boys 
and girls, but he sometimes also treats the juniors, when they 
have great diversion. The parties are given on Saturday 
evenings about once in three weeks, the drawing and singing 
being given up for that day. 

He next established warm baths at an expense of £80, and 
issued bathing tickets for Id. each, or families subscribing Is. 
per month were entitled to five baths weekly ; and wiui an 
account of the arrangements of the baths, the receipts, &c, he 
concludes his first letter, which appears to have been written 
about the year 1835. 

In the second letter, dated March 1838, he developes the 
principles upon which he acted, and the objects which he had 
in view, in answer to the request of Mr Homer. His object 
he avows to be ** the elevation of the labouring classes,*' or, to 
use his own language, " promoting the welfare of the manu- 
facturinc" population, ana raising them to that degree of in- 
teUectuid and social advancement of which I believe them ca^ 
pable." And amongst the matters wMch he considers necessary 
to the attMnment of the object in view, he enumerates fair 
wages, comfortable houses, gardens for their vegetables and 
flowers, schools and other means of improvement for their 
children, sundry little accommodations and oonveniencies in 
the mill, attention to them when sick or in distress, and inte- 
rest taken in their general comfort and welfare." He says 
that attention to these things, and g^tly preventing rather 
than chiding rudeness, ignorance, or immorality — treating 
people as though they were possessed of the virtues and man- 
ners which you wish them to acquire — is the best means of 
attaining the wished-for end ; and that he has little faith in the 
efficacy of mere moral lectures. He established die order of 
the silver cross amongst the girls above the age of 17. It im- 
mediately became an object of great ambition, and a power- 
ful means of forwarding the great object of refining the minds, 
tastes, and manners of the maidens, and through their influ- 
ence, of softening and humanising the sterner part of the po- 
pulation. He says that he does not want to establish amongst 
the humbler classes the mere conventional forms of politeness 
as practised in the upper, bat he would refine them ccmsi- 
derably. He would have the most beautiful and tender forms 
of Christian charity exhibited in all their actions and habits, 
and mere preaching, rules, sermons, lectures, or legislation, 
can never change poor human nature if the people are not per- 
mitted to see what they are taught they should practise, and 
to hold intercourse with those whose manners are superior to 
their own. He points out the necessity of supplying innooent, 
pleasing, and profitable modes of filling up the leisure hours 
of the working-classes as the best mode of weaning themfirom 
drinking, and the vulgar amusements alone within their reach. 
He alio points out that merely intellectual pursuits are not 
lOiUd to QOoultiTated minds, and that rwouroes thovld^ be 



provided of sufficient variety to supply the different tastes and 
capacities which are to be dealt witn. It is widi these views 
that he provided various objects of interesting pursuit or in- 
nocent amusement for his colony, and established prizes for 
their horticultural exhibitions ; and to show how the taste for 
music had progressed, he mentions that a glee class had been 
established, and a more numerous one of sacred music that 
meets every Wednesday and Saturday during winter, and a 
band had been formed vrith clarionets, horns, and other wind 
instruments, which practised twice a-week, besides blowing 
nightly at home ; and a few families had got pianos, besides 
wmch there were guitars, violins, violoncellos, serpents, flutes, 
and dulcimers, and he adds that it must be obserf ed that they 
are all of their own purchasing. He goen on to observe that 
his object is ** not to raise the manufacturing operative or la- 
bourer above his condition, but to make him an ornament to 
it, and thus elevate the con<fitbn itself— to make the labour- 
ing classes feel that they have within their reach all the ele- 
ments of earthly happiness as abundantly as those to whose 
station theur ambition sometimes leads them to aspire — that 
domestic happiness, real wealth, social pleasures, means of 
intellectual improvement, endless sources of rational amuse- 
ment, all the ^eedom and independence possessed by any class 
of men, are all before them — ^that they are all within their 
reach, and that they are not enioyed only because they have 
not been developed and pointed out, and therefore are not 
known. His object is to show them this, to show his own 
people and others that there is nothing in the nature of their 
employment, or in the condition of fhdr humble lot, that con- 
demns them to be rough, vulgar, ignorant, miserable, or poor 
— ^that there is nothing in either that forbids them to be well 
bred, well informed, well mannered, and surrounded by every 
comfort and enjoyment that can make life happy ; in short, to 
ascertain and prove what the condition of this class of people 
might be made, what it ought to be made — what it is tne in- 
terest of all parties that it should be made." 

In the name of our common humanity we thank him for the 
experiment which has so satisfactorily proved the truth of his 
propositions ; and whilst wishing him God speed, we shall do 
what in our power lies to promote the benevolent object, by 
directing the attention of pnilanthropists to the good that may 
be effected by the unassisted efforts of a practical individual. 

N. 



THE FORMATION OP DEW. 
DuBiKO summer, when the weather is sultry, and the sky as- 
sumes that beautiful blue tinge so entirely its own, dew is 
formed in the |^eatest abundance, owing to the phenomena 
which are requisite for its deposition being then most favour- 
ably combined. It was long supposed by naturalists that this 
precipitation depended on the cooling of the atmosphere to- 
wards evening, when the solar rays began to decline ; but it 
was not properly understood until M. Prevost published his 
theory of the radiation of caloric (which has since been gene- 
rally adopted), which was as follows : — " That all bodies ra- 
diate caloric constantly, whether the objects that surround 
them be of the same temperature of themselves, or not." Ac- 
cording to this view, the temperature of a body hXh whenever 
it radiates more caloric than it absorbs, and rises vriienever 
it receives more than it radiates ; which law serves to produce 
an equality of temperature. Such is exactiy the case as re- 
gards the earth : during the day it receives a supply of heat 
from the sun's rays, and as it is an excellent radiator of ca^ 
loric, as soon as tne shades of evening begin to fall, the earth 
imparts a portion of its caloric to the air, and the atmosphere 
having no means of imparting its caloric in turn, except by 
contact with the earth's surface, the stratum nearest the earth 
becomes cooled, and consequentiy loses the property of hold- 
ing so mudi moisture in the state of vapour, wnich becomes 
deposited in small globular drops. The stratum of air in im- 
mediate contact with the earth having thus precipitated its 
moisture, becomes specifically lighter than that immediately 
above it, which consequently rushes down and supplies its 
place ; and in this manner the process is carried on until some 
physical cause puts a stop to it either partiy or wholly. It is 
well known that dew is deposited sparingly, or not at aU, in 
cloudy weather, the clouds preventing free radiation, ifdidch 
is so essential for its formation ; that good radiators, as grass, 
leaves of plants, and filamentous substances in general, reduce 
their tenfperature in favourable states of the weather to an 
extent of tea or fifteen degrees below the. drcumunblcit air i 
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and whilst these substances are completely drenched with dew, 
others that are bad radiators, such as rocks, polished metal, 
sand, &C., are scarcely moistened. From the above remarks 
it win appear evident that dew is formed most abundantly in 
hot climates, and durine summer in our own, which tends to 
renovate the vegetable kingdom by producing all the salubri- 
ous effects of run without any of its injurious consequences, 
wBen all nature seems to languish under the soorching influ- 
ence of a meridian sun. 

Hoarfrost is formed when the temperature becomes so low 
as 32 deg^rees Fahrenhdt ; the dew being then frozen on falling, 
sometimes assuming very fantastic forms on the boughs and 
leaves of trees, &c., which sparkle in the sunshine like so many 
gems of purest ray. M. 



RANDOM SKETCHES. 

NO. m.— BLOWING KEN. 

What makes men blow ? " 111 be blowed if I know/* Such 
might be the answer in nine hundred and ninety-nine cases 
out of a thousand ; and the object of this paper is to invite 
that thousandth individual who is versed in the philosophy of 
blowing to come, forth and settle the question. 

Everybody knows why butchers blow, and flute-plavers, 
and elass-blowers, &c, and why some men puff at auctions ; 
but uie question is, why, vrithout any conceivable motive either 
of business or pleasure, certain men, while circulatine through 
the streets of Dublin perhaps on a breezeless day, have been 
seen to distend their cheeks, and discharge a great volume of 
breath into the face of the serene and unoffendmg atmosphere. 

One of the introductory chi^ters in Tom Jones is devoted 
to proving that authors always write the better for being ac- 
c^uainted with the subjects on which they write. If tJiis posi- 
tion be true (as I believe it is), I may seem deserving of a 
blowing up for venturing on my present theme. However, my 
object (as I have already hinted) in tJiis, as in my first sketch, 
is rather to court than to convey information. If mv brief 
notices of Fox and Smut contained in said sketch could at ail 
serve to promote the study of catoptrics, I would not consider 
the time it cost me misspent. (And, by the bye, Mr Editor, 
I know somebody who, if he chose, could inform your readers 
how he once saw one of his own cats actuallv assisting at a 
surgical operation /) In like manner, if the following meagre 
result of my attempt towards developing the philosophy of 
blowing shoi^d excite inquiry on a subject never, I believe, 
broached before, I would feel very thankful for anv informa- 
tion anent it that might reach me through the medium of the 
Irish Penny Journal. 

Blowingmen form a small, a very small, part of the com- 
munity. During some forty years' experience of the Dublin 
fla^, I have met with only four specimens of this genus. Yet 
limited as is the number of my specimens, I am constrained to 
distribute them into two classes — one consisting of three indi- 
viduals, the other, of the remaining one. My first-class men 
blew all alike— jright *' ahead," as the Americans say ; my 
fourth man protruded his chin, and breathed rather than blew 
somewhat upwards, as if he wanted to treat the tip of his 
nose to a vapour-bath. 

What characteristics, then, did my triad of blowers possess 
in common, and from what community of idiosvncrasy aid they 
arree in a practice unknown to the generahty of mankind ? 
The latter question I avow my inabUity to answer : on the 
former I can perhaps throw a Uttle twifight. The principal 
man among them in point of rank—a late noble and facetious 
iudge — was by far the most inveterate blower in the class : 
his puff was perpetual, like the mahogany dye of his boot-tops. 
One point of resemblance I have traced oetween the peer and 
his two compeers : he was Aoroud man. In proof of this alle- 
gation I have the evidenceof his own avowal ; — " Fm the first 
peer of my family, but I'm as proud as the old nobility of Eng- 
land." Of the other pair, one I know to be proud, the other 
I believe to be so. Here then is one element — pride : an- 
other I conceive to be wealth. My first-class blowers were 
all rich men: nay, the youngest among them never ven- 
tured on blowing, to the best of mj belief^ till he had eotten 
a good slice of a quarter of a million whereof his unck died 
possessed. I was standing one day at the door of a booksel- 
ler's shop in Suffolk Street, deeply intent upon nothing, when 
my gentleman passed by on the opposite side. My eyes, ready 
for any new object, idly followed him, and as he crossed to 
2iassau Street he blew. The offer was fwT ex^ough for i^ b«- 



ginner, but it would not do — he wanted fat. No man mudi 
under the episcopal standard of girth should think of blowing: 
of this I fed a perfect conviction. 

As for my solitary second-class man> the unique character 
of his blowing, or breathing, may have been but an emanation 
of his unique mind. He was, as the song says, *' werry pe- 
cooliar" — an extensive medical practitioner amonf the ^oor, 
though not a medical man— the editor of an agricuttural jour- 
nal, uiough unacquainted with fanning — amoral man« yet the 
avowed admirer of the lady of an invalid whose expected 
death was to be the signal for thdr union : the death came^ 
but the union was never effected. 

Groping then, as I do, in the dark, I would with ereat dBfi- 
dence submit, that certam individuals, being encuniberedwith 
PEU>E, WEALTH, and FAT, are hence, somdiow, under both a 
mental and physical necessity of blowing : why all individuals 
thus encumbered do not adopt the practice, is matter for oon- 
sideration. As a farther due to investigation I may add, that 
although the union of the above three (salifications in one in- 
dividual is by no means peculiar to Dublin, yet in Dublin 
alone have I ever seen men blow, and that none of my qua- 
termon of blowing men was of Milesian descent : one was of 
Saxon, another ofScottish race, and the remaining two were 
sprung from Huguenots. 

I now conclude, submissively craving " a word and a Uow** 
from any of the readers or writers of tiie Irish Penny Journal 
who may be able to nve them to me in the shape of facts or 
fancies likely to lead to the fiill solution of a question which 
has been for years my torment, namely — " What makes men 
blow?" G. D. 



Heapiko up Wealth It is often ludicrous as wdl as 

pitiable to witness the miserable ends in which the heaping up 
of wealth not unusually terminates. A life spent in the 
drudgery of the countine-house, warehouse, or factory, is ex- 
cJbanffed for the dignified ease of a suburban villa ; but what 
a joyless seclusion it mostly proves 1 Retirement has been 
postponed until all the faculties of enjoyment have become 
effete or paralysed. ** Sans eyes, sans teeth, sans taste, mtns 
everything," scarcely any inlet or pulsation remains for old, 
mucn less new pleasures and associations. Nature is not to 
be won by su<^ superannuated suitors. She is not intelligi- 
ble to them ; and tne language of fields and woods, of nmr- 
murinfif brooks, mountain tops, and tumbling torrents, cannot 
be understood by men familiar only with the noise of crowded 
streets, loaded vans, bustling taverns, and postmen's knocks. 
The chief provincial towns are environed with luckless pyrites 
of this description, who, dropped from their accustomed sphere, 
become lumps and dross in a new element. Happily their race 
is mostiy short ; death kindly comes to terminate their wea- 
riness, and, like plants too late transplanted, they perish from 
the sudden change in long-establidied habits, air, and diet. 

An Old Nbwspapeb — There is nothing more beneficial 
to the reflecting mind than the perusal of an old newspaper. 
Though a silent preacher, it is one which conveys a moral 
more palpable and forcible than the most elaborate disoourse. 
As the eye runs down its diminutive and old-fashioned co- 
lumns, sod peruses its quaint advertisements and bygone pa- 
ragraphs, the question forces itself on the mind — where are 
now the busy multitudes whose names appear on tliese pages ? 
— ^where is the puffing auctioneer, the pushing tradesman, 
the bustling merchant, the calculating lawyer, who each oc- 
cupies a space in this chronicle of departed time ? AJas 1 their 
names are now only to be read on the sculptured marble which 
covers their ashes I They have passed away like thdr fore- 
fathers, and are no more seen I From these oonsideratioDs the 
mind naturally turns to the period when we, who now eigoy 
our Uttie span of existence in this chequered sc^ie, shall have 
gone down into the dust, and shall furnish the same moral to 
our children that our fatiiers do to us ! The sun will then 
shine as bright, the flowers will bloom as fair, the &ce of na- 
ture will be as pleasing as ever, whfle we are reposine in our 
narrow cell, heedless of every thing that once ohanned and de- 
lighted us I 
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THE CASTLE OF DONEGAL. 



Th£ ruins of the old castellated Mansion of Doneo^al are not i 
only interesting as affording, to use the words of Sir R. Colt 
Hoare, " a good subject for the pencil/' but still more as a 
touching memorial of the fallen fortunes of a long-time pow- 
erful and illustrious family, the ancient lords of Tirconnell. 
These ruins are situated on the north bank of the little 
riTer Easky, or the fishy river, at the extremity of the town 
to which, as well as to the county, it has given its name. 
This name, however, whidi signifies literally the Dun, or Fort 
of the Foreigners, is of much higher antiquity than the castle 
erected here by the O'Donnells, and was, there can be no 
doubt, originally applied to a fortress, most probably of earth, 
raised here by the Danes or Northmen anterior to tne twelfth 
century ; for it appears unquestionable that the Irish applied 
the appellations Gull exclusively to the northern rovers, ante- 
rior to the arrival of the English. Of the early history of 
this dun or fortress there is nothing preserved beyond the bare 
fact recorded in the Annals of Ulster, that it was burnt by 
Murtogh M'Loughlin, the head of the northern Hy-Niall race, 
in the year. 1159. We have, however, an evidence of the con- 
nection of the Danes with this locality more than two centu- 
ries earlier, in a very valuable poem which we shall at no re- 
mote time present to our readers, addressed by the Tircon- 
nellian bard. Flan Mac Lonan, to Aic|hleann and Cathbar, 
the brothers of Domhnall, from whom tne name of O'DonneU 



is derived. In this poem, which was composed at the eooi- 
mencement of the tenth century, the poet relates that Eg- 
neachan, the father of Donnell, gave his three beautiful dan^- 
ters, Dulbhlin, Bebua, and Beb'mn, in marriageto three Danish 
princes, Caithis, Torges, and Tor, for the purpose of obtain- 
ing their friendship, and to secure his territory from their de- 
predations ; and these marriages were solemnised at Donegal, 
where Egneachan then resided. 

But though we have therefore evidence that a fort or don 
existed here from a very remote time, it would appear cer- 
tain, from a passage in the Annals of the Four Masters, that 
a castle, properly so called, was not erected at Donegal by 
the O'Donnells tUl the year 1474. In this passage, whioli 
records the death of Hugh Roe, the son of Niul Garre 
0*Donnell, at the year 1505, it is distinctly sUted that he 
was the first that erected a castle at Donegal, that it might 
serve as a fortress for hi^ descendants ; and tSaX he also erected 
as it would appear, at the same time, a monastery for Obser« 
vantine Franciscans near the same place, and in which he was 
interred in the seventy-eighth year oi his age, and forty- 
fourth of his reign. From this period forwara the Castle of 
Donegal became the chief residence of the diiefs of Tirooo- 
nell, till their final extmction in the reign of James L, and was 
the scene of many a petty domestic feud and conflict. From 
a notice of one of these intestine hroilfi m rtoorded la thm 
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Annals of tlie Vour Masters, at the ^ear 1564, it would ap- 
pear that shortly previous to that period a tower, called " the 
Xiaw To«ar,'* had beea added to the older structure. This 
tower being at that time in the possession of Hugh, the grand- 
son of tilt baiider of the original castle, while the latter was 
inhabited by his fraternal nephews. Con, the son of Gal- 
vftnsh, then rrince of Tirconneu, in the absence of bis father, 
attempted to get possession of both, and nearly succeeded, 
when ne was made captive by O'Neill. 

Towards the close of the great war with the Earl of Tyrone 
in 1601, this castle, as well as the adjacent monastery, having 
been placed in the hands of the Queen's troops, through the 
instrumentality of Niall Garve O'Donnell, it was besieged and 
tiUcen by the celebrated leader. Red Hugh O'Donnell, who 
afterwards blockaded the English in the monastery, from the 
end of September till the end of October following. But 
though the besieged were reduced to the utmost extremity, in 
consequence of me explosion of their powder by some acci- 
dent, which reduced the greater part of the monastery to 
ruins, they maintained their position with undaunted bravery, 
and O'Donnell finally raised the siege, and passed into Mun- 
ster to join the Spaniards. It appears, however, from a 
cotemporaneous poem, addressed to the ruins of this castle, 
a translation of which we shall presently lay before our read- 
ers, that O'Donnell did not depart from his native territory, 
never to return, till he had reduced the proud castie of his an- 
cestors to a ruined pile, assigning as a reason, that it should 
never become what its name mdioated — a fortress for stran- 
gers! 

Whether this castle was subseqaently repaired or recon- 
structed by Bed Hugh's brother Rory, the Earl of Tiroonnell, 
during the few years for which ht held his earldom previous to 
his flight to Rome, does not appear from any document which 
has fallen under our notioei ana we are in<dined to believe that 
he did not do so. But be Uds as it may, the existing ruins 
retain no feature of a castle of the 15th oenturr, but on the 
contrary are in every respect oharaoteristio of the castellated 
residences of the reign or JaoMS I* i so that if It be of Rory 
O'Donnell's affe, ht must have rebuilt the mansion firom its 
foundation. It appears, however, at least eau^y probable 
that the present structure may owe its re-ereotion to Sir Basil 
Brooke, to whon a grant m the castle was made in 1610. 
But it is certain, at afi events, that ht repaired the castle and 
resided in it until his death in 1688 : and two diinmer-pieoes 
which still renuun are unquestionably of his time, as the arms 
on one of them testify. These arms, whtdi are sculptured 
on two shields, are, on the first, those of Brooke impaling Lei- 
cester — ^the family name of Sir Basil's lady ; and on the se- 
cond, those of Brooke only. These chimney-pieces, whidi 
are very splendid specimens of the architectural taste of the 
age, are faithfully represented in wood-cuts in the second vo- 
lume of the Dublin Penny Journal, and are accompanied by 
an excellent notice from the pen, as we believe, of Sir William 
Betiiam. In this notice it is stated that the Castle of Done- 
gal ** was granted by patent, dated the 16th November 1610, 
to Captain Basil Brooke, for twenty-one years, if he should 
live so long, with one hundred acres of land, and the fishings, 
•ostooM, and duties extending along the river from the castle 
to the sea. Captain Brooke was knighted 2d February 1616, 
by Sir Arthur Chichester, knight. Lord Deputy, and had a 
re-grant of twenty-one years, or his life, of the castle by pa- 
tent, dated 27th July 1620, and on the 12th February 1^, 
he had a jmnt of the fee of the castle for ever." 

▲oeoroBig to the same authority, this ** Sir Basil Brooke 
was a scion of the family of Brooke of Norton, in Cheshire, 
and his lady was Anne, daughter of Thomas Leicester of 
Toft, in that oonntv. Henry Yaughan Brooke, Esq. Member 
n# Pariiament for the county of Donegal, was his descendant 
and heir-at-law, who left the estates of his family to his ne- 
phew Thomas Grove, Esq. who took the name and arms of 
Bvookeby royal sign-manual in 1806. He died without issue, 
and the estates of the family went to Thomas Young, Esq. 
> 4>f Lough £sk, who also took the name of Brooke by royal 
aign-mwiual, dated 16th July 1830, and is the present poe- 



During the troubles of 1641, the Castle of Donegal was 
ffarrisoned for the king by Sir Henry Brooke, the son of Sir 
Basil; bnt was taken in Mav 1651 by the Marauess of Clan- 
rioaWte, who was joined by tne Ulster forces undw Sur Phelim 
O'Neiil, when the O'Reillys and the MacMahons joined with 
him. But the castle was shortly afterwards abandoned by 
' liiflBt oaxtQtiTinf i nteU iy moe of the advAoce of Sir QhnrlM 



Coote, into whose possession it then fell. Since that period 
the Castle of Donegal has never we believe been used as a 
residence, and no care has been taken to save it from the 
ruined state in which it now ^tpears. It is, however, to tlM 
credit of its present possessor that he has tiJcen every care to 
delay as much as possible the further ravages of time on a 
struoture so interesting in its associations with the past. 

It is indeed impossiDle to look on this venerable pile with- 
out carrying our minds back to the days of its proud but un- 
fortunate <miefs ; and in our feelings of pity tor their fate, 
indulging such sentiments as one of their last bards has 
attempt^ to express in the following poem, addressed to its 
ruins, and of which we give a literal translation. It is the 
composition of Malmurry Mac-an-Ward, or the son of the 
bard, and was written on the demolition of the castle by Red 
Hugh O'Donnel in 1601. 

ADDRESS TO THE RUINS OF DONEOU. CASTLE. 

O, solitary fort that standest yonder. 

What desolation dost thou not reveal 1 

How tarmshed is the beauty of thine aspect. 

Thou mansion of the chaste and gentle mdodies I 

Demolished lie thv towering battlements — 

The dark loam or the earth has risen up 

Over the whiteness of thy polished stones ; 

And solitude and ruin gird thee round. 

Thy end is come, fair fortress, thou art fallen — 

Thy nuurioal prestige has been stripped off— 

Thy well-shaped corner-stones have been displaced 

And cast fortn to the outside of thy ramparts. 

In lieu of thy rich wine-feasts, thou hast now 

Nought but the oold stream from the firmament ; 

It penetrates thee on all sides. 

Thou mansion like Emania the golden. 

Thy doorways are, alas I filled up. 

Thou fortress of the once bright doors I 

The limestones of thy top lie at thy base, 

On all the sides of thy fair walls. 

Over the moulding of thy shattered windows. 

The music that to-dav breaks forth 

Is the vrild music of the birds and winds, 

The Tdoes of the stormy elements 1 

O, many-rated Court of Donegal, 

What speu of slumber overcame thee. 

Thou mansion of the board of flowing goblets. 

To make thee undergo this rueful change ? 

Thou wert, O, happy one of the bright walls. 

The Fortress of the Meetings of Clann-Connell, 

The Tara of Assemblies to Conn's offspring, 

O, thou resplendent fount of nobleness ! 

Thou rivalledst Emania in Ulster, 

Thou wert the peer of Cruachan in Connaught, 

Or of the mansion over the bright Boyne, 

Thou Rome of all delight for Erin ! 

In thee, thou fair, capacious dome. 

Where Ulster's tributes prodigally spent, 

And Connaught's tributes were poured into thee. 

Deserted though thou art this mght ! 

From thee have we beheld — delightful sight ! — 

From the high pinnacles of thy purple turrets. 

Long lines of ships at the approach of May, 

With masts and snow-white sails. 

From the high pinnacles of thy white watch-towers 

We have seen tne fleetness of the youthM steeds. 

The bounding of the hounds, the joyous chase. 

Thou pleasant fastness of unnumbered plains 1 

Within thee at the festive board 

We have seen the strong battalions of the Gael, 

And outside on thy wide green court. 

After the meeting and the feasting. 

Alas for this event, O Dun-na^Gall I 

Sad is the lethargy that trances thee. 

It is my grief to see thee thus deserted. 

Without thy nobles, without mirth to-night ! 

Although thy ruhis now bestrew the soil, 

There have come of the raoe of ConneU 

Some men who would have mourned thy downfall^ 

0, tbott fftir fortroM of tU 8mooUi«oUa uoUm 1 
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Maiius 0'DoimeU*8 noble mind. 

Had he but heard of thy duasters, 

O, fortrees of the regal towers. 

Would suffer deepest anguish for thee I 

Could Hugh, the son of Hugh, b^old 

The desolation of thy onoe white walls, 

How bitter, O, thou palace of the kings. 

His grief would be for thy decline and fall * 

If thus thou couldst have been beheld 

By Hu^h Roe, who demolished thee, 

Methinks his triumph and delight would cease, 

Thou beautiftd, time-hallowed nouse of Fertas ! 

O, neyer was it dreamed that one like him. 

That one sprung from the Tirconnellians, 

Could bring thee to this woeful state, 

Thou bright-streamed fortress of the embellished walls ! 

From Hugh O'Donnell, thine own kin?. 

From him has come this melancholy blow. 

This demolition of thy walls and towers, ' 

O, thou forsaken fortress o*er the Easky I 

Tet was it not because he wished thee ill 

ITiat he thus left thee void and desolate ; 

The kine of the successful tribe of Dalach 

Did not destroy thee out of hatr^. 

The reason that he left thee as thou art 

Was lest the black ferocious strangers 

Should dare to dwell within thy walls, 

Thou fair-proportioned, speckled mansion I 

Lest we should ever call thee theirs. 

Should call thee in good earnest Dun-na-gall^ 

This was the reason, Fortress of the Gaels, 

That thy fair turrets were o'erthrown. 

Now that our kinrs have all been exiled hence 

To dwell among Uie reptiles of strange lands. 

It is a woe for us to see thy towers, 

O, bright fort of the glossy walls ! 

Yet, better for thee to be thus destroyed 

By thine own king than that the truculent Galls 

Should raise dry mounds and circles of great stones 

Around thee and thy running waters ! 

He who has brought thee to this feebleness. 

Will soon again heal all thy wounds. 

So that thou shalt not sorrow any more. 

Thou smooth and bright-walled mansion ! 

As doth the surgeon, if he be a true one. 

On due examination of his patient. 

Thy roval chief has done by thee. 

Thou shield and bulwark of the raoe of Coffey ! 

The surgeon, on examining his patient, 

Knows now nis Illness is to be removed, 

Knows where the secret of his health lies hid. 

And where the secret of his malady. 

Those members that are gangrened or unsound 

He cuts away from the more nealthy trunk 

Before they mortify, and so bring death 

"^^thout remead upon the sufferer. 

Now, thy disease is obviously the Galls, 

And thy good surgeon is thv chief, O'Donnell, 

And thou thyself, thou art the prostrate patient 

O, green-hued mansion of the race of Doladi I 

WiUi God's will, and by God's permission. 

Thy beauty shall yet put to shame thy meanness i 

Thy variegated courts shall be rebuilt 

By that great Chief who bdd thee low \ 

As Hugh Roe, king of the Connellians 

Was he who laid thy speckled walls in rtdns, 

He will again renew thy neatness, 

Yes, he will be thy best physician ! P. 



Wickedness may well be compared to a bottomless |nt, into 
which it is easier to keep oneself from falling, than having 
fallen into, to stay oneself from falling inBnitely. — Sir F, 
Sjfdney. 

If there be an object truly ridiculous m nature, it is an 
American patriot, signing resolutions of independence with 
the one band, and with the other brandishing a whip over his 
affrighted slaves.— 2>a3r> 



OUR SENSATIONS. 

riBST ABTICLE. 

Man has been somewhere described as a '* bundle of i 
tions ;" and certainly if ever sensations were capable of being 
padced together, they would make a bundle, ana agood large 
one too. I am not a physiologist, or even a doctor, so cannot 

{)retend to speak very learnedly on this subject : but as we aU. 
n common have " our sensations," he must be rather » dull 
fellow, I should think, who would have nothii^ to sa^ when 
they were laid upon the table for discussion. Even if fie were 
a Jew, he might repeat with Shvlock, ** Hath not a Jew eves? 
hath not a Jew hands, organs, gimensions^ senses, affections^ 
passions ?" and so on. 

When one considers the amazing number and variety of the 
feelings, or perceptions arising out of impressions on the 
senses, of which we are capable, we discover a new and inte- 
resting proof that we are indeed *' fearfully and wonderfully 
made. I was struck by this fact the other day, on hearing • 
a young medical student say that he had been reading a " de* 
soriptive cataloflrue" of " pains," which had been miskde out 
with great care for the use of Uie profession. People, when 
going to consult a physician, are often at a loss to describe 
Uie manner in whiish they are affected, and particulariy the 
nature and character of the painful sensation that afflicts uiem. 
To assist them in this respect, and the physician in obtaining 
a correct idea of the case, this catalogue was made out, and 
highly useful I think it must be for the proposed end. The 
patient may Uius readily meet with something answering to 
his own case, and lay his finger on the classification that suits 
him. I am sorry I nave not the list by me, for I am sure it 
would be a curious novdtv to many. 'There are however in 
it the " dull, aching pain,' the " sharp prickinf pain," the i>en- 
dulum-like " going-and-returning pain, the "unrobbing pain," 
the ** flying-to-the-head and sickening pain," the hot-scalding 
or burning pain, the pins and needles or nettle i|ain, pains 
deep seated and pains superficial, and, in short, an infinite va* 
riety, made out with nice discrimination, and all taken, I dare 
say, from life. None indeed could have drawn it out but one 
who had studied in some laaar-house, wherein, as ^fiUonde* 
scribes, 

** were laid 
Numbers of all diseased ; all maladies 
Of ghastly spasm, or racking torture ; qualms 
Of heart-sick ^ony, all feverous kinds ; 
Convulsions, epilepsies, fierce catarrhs-— 
Intestine stone ana ulcer, oolio pangs"— ^c, ho. 
There is a variety in pain, then, as well as in every thing 
else ; but it is a variety in which few, I believe, ever found a 
*' charm" experimentally. Bat there is a spedal weoder in 
the matter whidi f(»rces us to exclaim, '* Whait a piece of 
workmanship is maul" We are here speaking of ecusatieiis* 
or of perceptions arising from our bodily structure ; and td 
these perceptions it is plainly neoeesary that there should be 
a cham of communication between the part of the body 
affected, and the sensorium, or seat of perception in the brain. 
I remember being amused with the smrprise of an intelligent 
little girl, who complained of a sore finger, and a pain *'ia the 
finger," on hearing for the first time that the pain was not 
'*in her finger," but in her own perception of it. It seemed a 
oontradiction to her immediate experienoe; but <m bemg 
shown that the pain she felt ceased when the nervous eommu- 
nioation between the finger and the brafai was inte rr u p t ed, 
which oould be easily done by a ligature placed aliove the 
part affected, she readily understood the distmetion sought to 
be conveyed to her mind, namely, the difference between a 
diseased action in any part of the body, and our painful 
perception of its existence. There must be a ** nerve" to ^ tel»» 
graph" the fact to the mind, otherwise the fael would not be 
consciously known. Well, then, this being the ease, only con** 
sider what an infinite number of these nerves there must be 
in the human body, merely for the purpose of conveying dU" 
agreeable impressions, or what I may call bad news, to nead^ 
quarters 1 They are very useful, it is true ; but like other 
messengers of unpleasant intelligence, not much in favour. 
It is dangerous, however, to do them any harm. My readers 
have heard perhaps of the farrier who used to cure lame 
horses so rapidly, that he was the astonishment of all who 
consulted him. A horse would be brought to him scarce put- 
ting his toe to the ground, limping and shambling in a miser- 
able manner, and, as if by magic, this veterinary artist would 
send htm trotting off to all appearance qpdte e«mU Bit 
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•ecret oonsistad in diTiding the nenre, or, m I may saj, slay- 
ing the OMSsenger of evil : the oonsequence of whidi was, that 
the poor horse, no longer oonscions of the malady in his hoof, 
kaoed heaiily upon it, and ultimately became incurably lamed 
for ttfb. 

80 nraeh as to onr sensations of pain, Bnt fortunately for 
US there it another class, and this comprising, according to 
seme, a haHj rtrj nearlj if not altoeether as numerous — I 
mean onr sensations of the pleasurable kind. '* Man,'* saith 
the S cr iptu re, " roasteth roast, and is satisfied : yea, he 
warmethmmself, and saith, Aha, I am warm, I have seen the 
ftre.** This includes the comforts of a good dinner, and a 
eheerftd iira-tide on a winter's evening, and most people will 
acree with me these are no bad thinira, especially with agroup 
of hi^ipT smiling fues about us. The inlets to our agreeable 
p erce p t i ons are oertainly not so numerous as those to the op- 
posite kind, as we are approacfaal>le by pain from every part 
of the bodT without exception, but it is otherwise with our 
'* notions or the agreeable." However, they can reach us in 
tolerable abundance through the eye, the ear, the taste (inclu- 
ding the smell), and the touch. It may be as well to record 
here, for the benefit of posterity — as with the rapid increase 
of railroads, and other improved modes of travelling and 
Kving in these days, it stands a chance of being forgotten 
herAfier — ^that to one who has been up all night in a close 
coach, '* four inside,'* or has dined at a Lord's Mayor's inau- 
guration 
warm bath 
and that 

of his epidermis, and not to any one part in particular, for 
the pleasing sensation he experiences. There are other 
modes of exdting the i^easurable on this wholesale plan, such 
as shampooing, as it is practised in the east, and suddenly 
plunging into the snow after stewing in vapour, as they do in 
Knsna, and so on ; bnt as I have never myself been " done" 
by any of these processes, I do not take upon me to r^x>mmend 
them. I am not an advocate for tickling. The laughter 
which it exdtes is one to whidi we give way with reluctance, 
and its pleasure is equivocal. I have seen poor children 
tickled nearly to death, and feel a great horror of that mode 
of making my exit from all the consciousnesses that b^ng to 
this mortal ooO. 

As to the innumerable sensations of ag^reeableness which 
we may receive through the eye, including all that may be 
seen — ^the ear enoompaMing all the concords of sweet sounds — 
the warbling of Inros — the voice of the beloved, and all the 
melody of song — ^through the taste, with all its varieties — 
what gives to uie peach its melting richness ? — ^to generous 
wine itt elevating gentlemanliness of flavour ? — ^to meats, 
soups, and sauces, lOl th«r delicious gusto ? — ^to the rose its 
sweetness ? — to the cinnamon tree and the orange grove their 
spicy fragrance ? Whence come all the delightful visions of 
the opium-eater ? He lives whilst under the influence of the 
drug m a world of eostacy : his soul teems vrith the most pleas- 
ing nuieies ; all around him is soft and soothing ; whatever he 
sees or hears, ministers to deUght. 

If you have never lit your cigar as you sallied forth with 
dog and gun on a fine December morning, let me tell you, gen- 
tie reader, that you have missed a sensation worth getting up 
to ei^oy. But not to lose cursives in a wilderness of sweets, 
or to forget our great argument, what is the immediate cause 
of all thcoe so agreeable effSects ? Why, a peculiar organization 
of our bodies, fitted to receive every imaginable impression 
from without, whether of the painfal or the agreeable kind, 
and to transmit that impression, fHien received, to the seat of 
peroeption within. 

We call it the nervous system ; and what I would beg my 
readers to consider is, how wonderful, how curious, above all 
comprehension or explanation, that i^yparatus in our construc- 
tion most be, to which we owe such an infinite variety of sen- 
sations, and those of the most opposite kinds ! It baffles the 
skill of the anatomist to unveil its mysteries : no needle can 
trace its ligaments ; yet it is a real, substantial thing, of whose 
existence we have perfect assurance by the very palpable 
effects which it produces. 

Thus much for our different and various sensations arising 
from outward impressions ; but there is yet a third class, in 
which, by a sort of reflection, onr nerves perform an impor- 
tant function, and transmit the action begun in the mind to 
the Beat of emotion^ or the soul. Hence the joy of the mathe- 
m a tJu ia n at the discovery of some important problem, or of 
tb« post at hitting upoq some lon^<isought-for rhyipe with m^- 



swering metre. In sudi cases the mind, or pure intdlect, 
originates, and the body *' takes the signal" from it. There 
is a reciprocity between them, and it is well when, like some 
loving couples, they dwell on good terms together. When, 
bappOy, this is the case, there is much peace ** at home :" the 
senses do not seek for gratifications which the mind disap- 
proves, and the mind does not apply to them for pleasures 
which are forbidden. 

However, I shall not enter upon this further disquisition — 
highly interesting though it be — at present, but shall reserve 
it in order that we may resume it with due deliberation, and 
do it that justice which it so well deserves, at another oppor- 
tunity. F. 



IRISH SUPERSTITIONS— GHOSTS AND FAHtlES. 
THE RIVAL KEMFERS. 

BY WILLIAM CAHLETON. 
(Second Article.) 
In a former paper we gave an authentic account of what the 
country folks, and we ourselves at the time, looked upon as a 
genuine instance of apparition. It appeared to the simple- 
minded to be a dear and distinct case, exhibiting all those . 
minute and subordinate details which, by an arrangement na- 
turally happy and without concert, go to the formation of 
tru^. There was, however, but one drawback in the matter, 
and that was the ludicrous and inadequate nature of the mo- 
ral motive ; for what unsteady and derogatory notions of Pro- 
vidence must we not entertain when we see the order and pur- 
poses of his divine will so completely degraded and travestied 
oy the fact of a human soul returning to this earth again for 
the ridiculous object of settling the claim to a pair of breerhes I 

When we see the succession to crowns ana kingdoms, and 
the inheritance to large territorial property and great perso- 
nal rank, all left so completely undecioed that rum and deso- 
lation have come upon nations and families in attempting theur 
adjustment, and when we see a laughable dispute about a pair 
of breeches settled by a personal revelation from another life, 
we cannot help asking why the supernatural intimation was 
permitted in the one case and not in the other, especially when 
their relative importance differed so essentially ? To foUow 
up this question, however, by insisting upon a principle so ab- 
surd, would place Providence in a position so perfectly unrea- 
sonable and ci^ricious, that we do not wish to press tne infe- 
rence so far as admission of divine interference in such a 
manner would justify us in doing. 

Having detailed the case of Daly*s daughter, however, we 
take our leave of the girl and the ghost, and turn now to an- 
other case which came under our own observation in connection 
with Frank Martin and the fairies. Before commencing, how- 
ever, we shall by way of introduction endeavour to give our 
readers a few short particulars as to fairies, their origin, cha- 
racter, and conduct. And as we happen to be on this sub- 
ject, we cannot avoid regretting that we have not by us co- 
f>ies of two most valuable works upon it from the pen of our 
earned and admirable countryman, Thomas Keightly — ^we 
allude to his Fairy Mythology and his History of the Trans- 
mission of Popular Fictions ; two works which cannot be per- 
used without delight at the happy manner in which so much 
learning and amusement, so much solid information, and all 
that is agreeable in extensive research, are inimitably com- 
bined. We are sorry, we repeat, that we have them not by 
us ; but we trust that we may on some early occasion be al- 
lowed to notice them at greater length, and to g^ve them a 
more formal recommendation to our countrymen. 

With the etymology of the word fairy we do not intend in 
a publication like thh to puzzle our readers. It it with the 
tradition connected with tne thing that we have to do, and 
not with a variety of learned speculations, which appear after 
all to be yet unsettled. The general opinion, in trelxad at 
least, is, that during the war of Ludfer in heaven the angels 
were divided into tmree classes. The first class consisted dT 
those faithful spirits who at once and without hesitation ad- 
hered to the standard of the Omnipotent ; the next consisted 
of those who openly rebelled and followed the great apostate, 
sharing eternal perdition along with him ; the third and last 
consisted of those who, during the mighty clash and uproar 
of the contending hosts, stood timidly aloof and refused to 
join either power. These^ says the tradition, were buried out 
of heaven, some upon earth and some into the waters of the 
earth, where they are to remain ignorant of thdr &ta until 
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the 6mj otjndfODeDt. Ther know their own power, howevo*, 
and it it said that nothing but their hopes of salvatbn pre- 
Tent them from at onoe annihilating the whole human race. 
Such is the broad basis of the j^eneral superstition ; bat onr 
traditional history and cono^vtion of the popular fairy falls 
far short of the historical dignity associated with its origin. 
The fairy of the people is a diminutlTe creature, generally 
dressed in green, irritable, capricious, and quite unsteady in 
an its principlee and dealings with mankind! Sometimes it 
exhibits singular proofs of ingenuity, but, on the contrary, is 
fk-equently orerreaehed by mere mortal capacity. It is im- 
possible to say in dealing with it whether its conduct will be 
fbond beneToIent or otherwise, for it often has happ^ied that 
its threats of injurj have ended in kindness, and its promises 
of protection terminated in malice and treachery. What Ib 
yery remarkable too is, that it by no means appears to be a 
mere spirit, but a being with passions, a{^>etites, and other 
natural wants like ourselves. Indeed, the society or commu- 
nity of fairies appears to be less self-dependent than ours, 
inasmudi as there are sereral offices among them which they 
not only cannot perform, but which render it necessary that 
we should be stolen and domiciled with them, for tiie express 
purpose of performing for them. Like us they are married and 
giren in marriage, and rear families ; but whether their off- 
spring are subject to death, is a matter not exactly of the 
dearest. Some traditions affirm that thev are, and others 
that they are as immortal as the angels, although possessing 
material bodies analogous to our own. The fairy, in fact, is 
supposed to be a singular mixture of good and eril, not very 
moral in its actions or objects, often very thieyish, and some- 
times benevolent when kindness is least expected f^m it. It 
is generally supposed by the people that this singular daM of 
fictitious creatures eigoy as a idnd of right the ridiest and best 
of all the fruits of the earth, and that Sbe top grain of wheat, 
oats, &o., and the ripest apple, pear, &c., all Mong to them, 
and are taken as thor own exclusive property. 

They have also other acknowledgea ri^ts which thev never 
suffer to be violated with impunity. For instance, wherever 
ameal is eat^i upon the grass in an open field, and the crumbs 
are not shaken down upon the spot for their use, there they are 
sure to leave one of their curses called the far aurtTu^ or the 
hungry man : for whoever passes over that particular spot for 
ever afterwards is liable to be struck down with weakness 
and hunger ; and unless he can taste a morsel of bread, he nei- 
ther will nor can recover. The weakness in this instance, how- 
ever, is not natural, for if the person affected but tastes as 
much meal or flour as would lie on the point of a peiUaiife, he 
will instantaneously break the spell of tne fairies, and recover 
his former strength. Such spots are said to be genm*allv 
known br their superior veraure: they are always round, 
and the mameter of^ these little circles is seldom more than a 
single step. The grass which grows upon them is called in 
the north and parts of the norai-west hwMtv-grasM, and is 
accounted for as we have already stated, utdeed, the walks 
and haunts of the fairies are to be considered as very sacred 
and inviolate. For instance, it is dangerous to throw out 
dirty water after dusk or before sunrise, lest in doinff so you 
bespatter them with a liquid as unsavoury to the smeU as it is 
unclean to the toudi: for these little gentry are peouUaiiv fond 
of cleanliness and neatness, both in Iress and parson, bishop 
Andrews's Lamentation for the Fairies gives as humorous 
and correct a notion of their personal hamts in this way, and 
their disposition to reward cleanliness in servants, as could be 
written. 

We shall ourselves relate a short anecdote or two touching 
them, before we come to Frank Martin's case ; premising to 
our readers that we could if we wished fill a volume — ay, three 
of than — with anecdotes and leeends connected with our irri- 
table but good-humoured little mends. 

Paddy Corcoran's wife was for several years afflicted with 
a kind of complaint whidi nobody could properly understand. 
She was sick, and she was not sick ; she was weU, and die 
was not wen ; she was as ladies wish to be who love thdr lords, 
and she was not as such ladies wish to be. In fact, nobody 
could tell what the matter with her was. She had a gnawing 
at the heart which came heavily upon her husband ; for, wHh 
the help of God, a keener appetite than the same gnawing 
amounted to could not be met with of a summer's day. The 
poor woman was delicate beyond belief, and had no appetite 
at an, so she hadn't, barring a fittle relish for a mutton-chop, 
or a " staik," or a Ut o' matt, anyway ; for sure, Qod help her ! 
fhahadn'tthalaiitfaioBnationfarthedhrypratie, or the dhrop 



o' sour butthermilk along wid it, esptdally as she was so 
poorly : and indeed for a woman in her conditioii— £>r, sick as 
she vras, poor Paddv always was made to believe her in that 
oondition—but Gods will be done ! she did'ntcare. A prade 
an' a grain o' salt was as welcome to her--glory be to his 
name I — as the best roast an' boiled that ever was dressed ; an* 
why not ? There was one comfort : she wouldn't be long wid 
him — long throublin' him ; it matthered little what she got ; 
but sure she knew horself that frt>m the gnawin' at her hearty 
she oould never do good widout the little bit o' malt now and 
then ; an', sure, if her own husband begridged it to her, who 
else had she a betther right to expect it from ? 

Wdl, as we said, she lay a bedridden invalid for lonff enough, 
trying doctors and quacks of all sorts, sexes, and sues, and 



year was now on the point 
of closing, when one harvest day, as she lav bemoaning her 
hard oondition on her bed beyimd the kitchen fire, a little 
weeshy woman, dressed in a neat red doak, comes in, and, sit- 
ting down by the hearth, says, 

" Well, Kitty Corcoran, you've had a long lair of it there 
on the broad o' ver back for seven years, an' you're jist as hit 
from bein' curea as ever." 

**Mavrone, ay," said the other; "m troth that's what I 
was this minnit thinldn' ov, and a sorrowful thought it is 
to me." 

*< It's yer own fau't, thin," says the little woman ; " an' in^. 
deed for that matter, it's yer fau't that ever you wer there at 
alL" 

<< Arra, how is that ?" asked Kitty ;« sure I wouldn't be here 
if I oould help it? Do you think its a oonifort or a pleasure to 
me to be sicx and bedridden ?" 

'* No," said the other, ^ I do not ; but 111 tdl you the truth : 
for the last seven years you have been annoyin' us. I am one 
o' the good people ; an' as I have a reeard for you, I'm come to^ 
let you know tne raison why you've been sicK so long as you 
are. For all the time you've been ill, if you'll take t& thrub- 
ble to remimber, you've thrown out yer dirty wather afther 
dusk an' before sunrise, at the very time we're passfai' yer 
door, which we pass twice a-day. Now, if you avoid this, if 
you throw it out in a different place, an' at a different time, 
the o(nnplaint you have will lave you : so will the gnawin' at 
the heart ; an' ^oull be as weU as ever you wor. If vou don't 
follow this advice, why, remain as you are, an' all the art o' 
man can't cure you." She then bade her good-bye, and dis- 
^meared. 

kitty, who was p^lad to be cured on such easy terms, imme- 
diatdy complied with the ii^unction of the fiUry ; and the con- 
sequence was, that the next day she found herself in as good 
health as ever she enjoyed during her life. 

Lanty M'Clusky haa marriea a wif^ and of course it was 
necessary to hire a house in which to keep her. Now, Lanty 
had taken a bit of a farm, about six acres ; but as there was 
no house on it, he resolved to build one ; and that it might be 
as comfortable as possible, he sdected forthe site of it one of 
those beautiful green drdes that are supposed to be the play- 
ground of the &ries. Lanty was warned against this ; but 
as he was a headstrong man, and not nraoh given to fear, he 
said he would not change sudi a pleasant situation for his- 
house to oblige all the fames in Europe. He aooordin^y pro- 
ceeded with the buUdhig, whidi he finished off vcvy neatiy ; 
and as it is usual on these oooadons to give one's neighbom 
and friends a house-warming, so, in compliance with this good 
and pleasant old custom, Lan^ haviiur brought home the 
wife m the course of the day, got a fiddler, and gave those 
who had come to see him a Mice in the evening. This was 
all very wdl, and the f^ and hilarity were proceeding briskly,' 
when a noise was heard after niglit had set in, like a cnuhing 
and straining of ribs and rafterson the topof the house. The 
folks assembled all Hstened, and without ooubt there was no- 
thing heard but erushinff, and heaving, and pushing, and groan- 
ing, and panting, as if a thousand littie men were engaged 
in pulling down the roof. 

'* Come," said a voice, which spoke in a tone of command, 
'' work hard : you know we must have Lanty's house down 
before midnigbt." 

This was an unwelcome piece of intelligence to Lanty, who, 
finding that his enemies were such as he could not cope with, 
walked out, and addressed tiiem as follows : — 

"Gintiemen, I humbly ax ver pardon for buildin' on any 
place belongin' to you ; out if youH have the drillMde tolH' 
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me alone this night, m begin to pull down and remove the 
house to-morrow morning." 

This was followed by a noise like the dapping of a thousand 
tiny little hands, and a shout of " Brayo, Lantj ibuild halfway 
between the two Whitethorns above the boreen ;" and after 
another hearty little shout of exultation, there was a brisk 
rushing noise, and they were heard no more. 

The story, however, does not end here ; tor Lanty, when 
digghig the foundation of his new house, found the roll of a 
kam of gold : so that in leaving the fairies to their play*groiind, 
he became a richer man than ever he otherwise would have 
been, had he never come in contact with them at all. 

There is another instance of their interference mentioned, in 
which it is difficult to say whether their simplicity or benevo- 
lence is the most amusing. In the north of Ireland there are 
Rpinning meetings of unmarried females frequently held at the 
houses of farmers, called hemps. Every young woman who 
has got the reputation of being a quick and expert spinner, 
attends where tne kemp is to be held, at an hour usually befbre 
daylight, and on these occasions she is accompanied by her 
sweetneart or some male relative, who carries her wheel, and 
conducts her safely across the fields or along the road as the 
case may be. A k«mp is indeed an animated and joyous scene, 
and one, besides, which is calculated to promote mdustry and 
decent pride. Scaroely any thing can be moro cheering and 
agreeable than to hear at a distance, breaking the silence of 
morning, the light-hearted voices of many girls either in mirth 
or song, the humming sound of the busy wheels— -jarred upon 
a little. It is true, by the stridulous noise and checkings of the 
reels, and the voices of the reelers, as they call fJoud the 
checks, together with the name of the girl and the quantity 
she has spun up to that period ; for the contest is eenerally 
commenced two or three hours before daybreak. This mirth- 
ful spirit is also sustained by the prospect of a dance — with 
which, by the way, every kemp closes ; and when the fair vic- 
tor is declared, she is to be looked upon as the queen of the 
meeting, and treated vrith the necessary respect. 

But to our tale. Every one knew Shaun Buie M*GayeraA 
to be the cleanest, best-conducted boy, and the most industri- 
ous too, in the whole parish of Faugh-a-balla. Hard was it to 
find a young felbw who could handQe a flul, spade, or reaping- 
hook, in better style, or who could go througn his day's work 
in a more creditable or workmanlike manner. In addition to 
this he was a fine, well-built, handsome young man as you 
could meet in a fair ; and so sign was on it, maybe the pretty 
girls weren't likely to pull each other's caps about him. ehatm, 
however, was as prudent as he was good-looking; and although 
he wanted a wife, yet the sorrow one of him but preferred tiSt- 
ing a well-handed, smart girl, who was known to be well be- 
haved and industrious like nimself. Here, however, was where 
the puzzle lay on him, for instead of one girl of that kind, th^^ 
wero in the neighbourhood no less than a dosen of them—^Jl 
equally fit and wilttng to become his wife, and all equally good- 
looking. There vrere two, however, whom he thought a trifle 
above the rest ; but so nicely balanced wero Biddy Corrigan 
and Sally Gorman, that for the life of him he could not make 
up his mmd to decide between them. Each of them had won 
her kemp ; and it was currently said by them who oi^t to 
know, that nMther of them could overmatdi the other. No 
two girli in the parish Wet« better respected, nor more de- 
served to be BO ; and the consequence was, th«y had evMry 
one's good word and good wish. Now, it so happened that 
8haun had been pulling a cord with each ; and as he knew not 
how to decide between, he thought he would allow them to do 
that tbemselvee if they eould. He accordingly gave out to 
the neighbours that he would hold a kemp on that day week, 
wd he told Biddy and Sally especially that he had made up 
his mind to marry whichever or them won the kemp, for he 
knew right well, as did all the parish, that one of them must. 
The girls agreed to this very good-humouredly — Biddy tell- 
ing Sally, that she (Sally) would surely win it ; and Sally, not 
to be outdone in oivilHy, tellhig the same thing to her. 

Well, the week was neariy past, there being but two days 
till that of the kemp, when, about three o'clock, there walks 
Into the house of old Paddy Corrigan, a little woman dressed 
in high-heeled shoes and a short red cloak. Tliere was no ond 
in the house but Biddy at the time, who rose up and placed a 
chair near the Hre^ and asked tlie little red woman to sit down 
and rest herself. She aooordingly did so, and in a short time 
a lively chat conmienced betvireen them. 

*'So," said the strange woman, ** there's to be * great 
kemp in Shann Bvie M^Gavwran's ?" 



** Indeed there is that, good woman," relied Biddy, smil- 
ing a little, and blushing to the back of that again, because 
she knew her ovm fate depended on it. 

'* And," contUnied the little woMaa, ** wfaoerer wins the 
kemp, wins a husband ?" 

** Ay, so it seems." 

*' Well, whoever gets Shaun will be a happy woman, tot he's 
the moral of a good boy." 

*' That's nothing but the truth, any herw," replied Biddy, 
sighing for fear, you may be sure, that she herself might lose 
him ; and indeed a young woman might sigh ft^m many a 
worse reason. " But," said she, changing the subject, " you 
appear to be tired, honest woman, an' 1 think you nad better 
eat a bit, an' take a good drink of huinnhg ramwker (thick 
milk) to help you on your journey." 

** Thank you khicHy, a colleen," said the woman ; ** IH 
take a bit, if you plase, hopin' at the same time that you won't 
be the poorer of it this day twelve months." 

" Sure," said the girl, "you know that what we give from 
kindness, ever and amays leaves a blessing behind it." 

*' Yes, aoushla, when it if giveh from kindness." 

She accordingly helped herself to the food that Biddy placed 
before her, and appeared after eating to be very much re- 
freshed. 

•• Now," said she, rising up, " you're a very good giri, an' 
if you are able to find out my name before Tuesday mornii^, 
the kemp-day, 1 tell you that you'll win it, and gain the bus- 
band." 

*• Why," said Biddy, " I never saw you before. I don't 
know vrho you are, nor where you live; how then can I ever 
find out your name ?" ' 

" You never saw me before, sure enough," said the oM wo- 
man, " an' I tell you that you will never see me again imt 
once ; an' yet if you have not my name for me at t^e dose of 
the kemp, you'll lose all, an' that will leave you a sore heart, 
for well I know you love Shaun Buie." 

So saying, she went away, and left jpoor Biddy quita cast 
down at what she had said, for, to tell the truth, she loved 
Shaun yery much, and had no hopes of being able to find out 
the name of the littie woman, on which it appeared so much 
to her depended. 

It was yery near the same hour of the same day tiiat Sally 
Gorman was sitting alone in her father's house, thinking of 
the kemp, when who should walk into her but our friend the 
littie red woman ? 

** God save you, honest woman," said Sally; ** this is a fine 
day that's in it, the Lord be praised V\ 

** It is," said the woman, ** as fine a day as one oould wish 
for ; indeed it is." 

" Have you no news on your travels ?" asked Sally. 

*' The only news in the neighbourhood," replied tne other, 
" is this great kemp that's to take place at Shaun Buie M'Ga^ 
veran's. They say you're either to win him or lose him then," 
she added, looking closely at Sally as she spoke. 

** Vm not very muoh amdd of that," said Sally witii confi- 
dence ; ** but even if I do lose him, I may get as good." 

** It's not easy gettin' at good," rejoined the old woman, 
** an' you onght to be very glad to win him if yon can." 

•* Let me alone for that/' said Sally. ** Biddy's a good 
girl, I allow ; but as fbr splnnin', she never saw the day she 
oould leave me behind her. Wcm't you sit an' rest you ? she 
added ; ** you're maybe tired." 

«* It's time fbr yoa to think of it," tkeught the wooMm, but 
she spoke nothing ; " but," she added to herself on reflection, 
*Mt's better late than never— I'll sit awhile, till I see a little 
closer what ^e's made of." 

She aooordingly sat down and chatted upon several sub- 
jects, such as young women like to talk about, for about half an 
hour ; after which she arose, and taking her littie staff in hand, 
she bade Sally good-bye and went her way. After passing 
a littie fVom the house she looked back, and oould not help 
speaking to herself as follows : — 

*' She's smooth and smart. 
But she wants the heart ; 
She's tight and neat. 
But she gave no meat.** 

Poor Biddy now made all possible inquiries about the 4^ wo- 
man, but to no purpose. Not a soul she spoke to about her 
had ever seen or heard of such a woman. She h^t very dis- 
spirited and began to lose heart, for there in no doubt that if 
she unseed Shaiin« it wookl have ooet her maay m somMfal 
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day. She knew the would never get his ecpial, or at least 
an J one that she loyed so well. At last the kemp day came, 
and with it all the pretty girls of the neighboorhocMl, to Shann 
Boie's. Among the rest, the two that were to dedde their 
right to him were donhtlest the handsomest pair by far, 
mad erery one admired them. To be sure, it was a biythe 
and merry place, and many a light laugh and sweet song rang 
oat from pretty lips that aay» ^iddy and Sally, as erery one 
•zpeoted, were far ahead of the rest, bat so even in their spin- 
nSnjg that the realers oould not for the life of them declare 
which was the best. It was neck and neck and head and head 
between the pretty creatures, and all who were at the kemp 
fdt themselves wound «p to the highest pitch of interest and 
curiosity to know which of them would hie sucoessftil. 

The day was now more than half ^one, and no dUFerence 
was between them, when, to the snrpnse and sorrow of every 
ooe present, Biddy Corrigan's heck oroke in two, and so to 
all appearanoe ended the contest in fkvonr of her rival ; and 
vdiat added to her mortification, she was as ignorant of the 
red little woman's name as ever. What was to be done ? 
All that oould be dcme was done. Her brother, a boy of about 
Amrteea years of age, happened to be present when Uie acci- 
dent took place, having beoi sent by his lather and mother to 
bring them worid how the match went on between the rival 
spinsters. Johnny Corrigan was accordingly dispatched with 
all speed to Donnel M'Cusker's, the wheelwright, in order to 
get the heck mended, that being Biddy's last but hopeless 
chance. Johnny's anxiety that ms sister should win was of 
course very gr^i^ and in order to lose as little time as possi- 
ble he struck aoroes the country, passing through, or rather 
dote bv, Kilmdden forth, a puioe celebrated as a resort of 
the fainee. What was his astonishment, however, as he passed 
a whitethorn tree, to hear a female vdce singing, in accomna- 
niment to the sound of a spinning-wheel, the following woros : 
** Tlwre't a girl in this town doem't know my name ; 
Bat my nsme*t Bren Trot— Even Trot.'* 

*' There's a girl in this town," said the lad, " who's in great 
distress, for she has broken her heck and lost a husband. I'm 
nowgcrfn* to Donnel M'Cusker's to eet it mended." 

" What's her name ?" said the litUe red woman. 

" Biddy Corrigan." 

The little woman immediately whipped out the heck from 
her own wheel, and giving it to the boy, desured him to bring 
H to his sister, and never mind Donnel M'Gusker. 

'* Ton have little time to lose," she added, ** so go back and 
give her this ; but don't tell her how you g^t it, nor, above 
all thines, that it was Even Trot that gave it to you." 

The lad returned, and after riving the heck to his sister, 
as a matter of course told her UMit it was a little red woman 
called Even Trot that sent it to her, a circumstance which 
made the tears of delight start to Biddy's eyes, for she knew 
now that Even Trot was the name of the old woman, and 
having known that, she felt that something good would lum- 
pen to her. She now resumed her spinning, and never did 
nnman fingers let down the thread so rapidly. The whole 
kemp were amazed at the quantity which irom time to time 
fillea her pirn. The hearts of her friends began to rise, and 
those of Sally's party to sink, as hour after hour she was fast 
approaching her rivsJ, who now spun if possible with double 
•peed on finding Biddy coming up with her. At length they 
were again even, and just at uat moment in came her friend 
the littfe red woman, and asks aloud, " is there any one in this 
kemp that knows my name ?" This question she asked three 
times before Biddy could pluck up courage to answer her. 
She at last said, 

** There'i e ttcl in thif town does know your name— 
Your name it Even Trot— Even Trot** 

'* Ay," said the old woman, ** and so it is ; and let that 
name oe vour ^de and your husband's through life. Go 
steadily alon^, but let your step be even ; stop little ; keep al- 
ways advancmg ; and youll never have cause to rue the day 
that you first saw Even Trot." 

We need scarcely add that Biddy won the kemp and the 
husband, and that she and Shaun lived long and happily toge- 
ther ; and I have only now to wish, kind reader, that you and 
I may Hve longer and more happily still. 



Men no more desire another's secrets, to conceal them, than 
they would another's purse, for the pleasure only of carrying 



WHAT ARE COMFORTS ? 

BT MARTIN DOTLE. 

A FBw months ago I had the honour of passbg a day in Eng- 
land with a gentlanan of considerable property, who took the 
trouble of showing me a very extensive p«rk and tillage ftum 
near his manor-house, around which every thing indicated 
good taste and abundant wealth in the possessor. 

It has rarely been my good fortune to view more beautiful 

scenery than that which the demesne of F possesses within 

itself, or a place in which it would be more difficult to find a 
want, either in the nature or extent of the landscape : yet as we 
walked along, and were admiring some undulatfaig land, about 
six miles distant, Mr F— suddenly stopped, and remarked 
'* that he had long wished for that hill, in order to plant on it 
a clump or two of trees, as a picturesque termination to his 
prospect : it would be such a comfort to have it ! I have 
offered forty years' purchase format land," said he ; ** but the 
possessor is an obstmate fellow, and won't part with it." 

I ventured to suggest that he should enaeavour to prevail 
upon the owner of Uie hill to plant the desired clumps ; but to 
this he gave a decided negative, saying, that it would be very 
uncomfortable indeed to oe indebted to such an unaccommo- 
dating person for any thing. 

At dinner, the lady of the house, after asking me if I had 

been pleased with Mr F 's fanning, and proposing some 

other questions of that nature, which she considerately accom- 
modated to my capacity, in order to relieve me if possible from 
the embarrassment natural to a man of my station in life 
when sitting at table with his betters, and surrounded with 
luxuries q^te new to him, inquired with great suavity of 
manner if I did not think that the owner of the biU property was 

very ** tiresome" in ref^ing Mr F the little comfort on 

which his heart was fixed ; and in the course of the dessert in- 
formed me that the governess was a very " comfortable" per- 
son to have about cmldren : that the Ring of the French had 
no ** comfbrt" in his ministers, and must find the attempts upon 
his life very '* tiresome" indeed. 

Havine got over the dinner business, during which / had 
been reaUy uncomfortable from ^e dread of domg something 
very awkward, I became composed and familiar by degrees, 
and asked questions in my turn ; and was assured that there 
is very little comfort to be had in a mere country life with- 
out a first-rate bailiff and gardener, newspapers, new publi- 
cations, a billiard table, and society of a certain class within 
visiting distance ; that hot baths are indispensable comforts 
within the house, and that one adjoining the stables is also a 
great comfort to a hunter after a hard day's work. 

It was also among their comforts to have the nursery in a 
remote wing, where the cry of a child could not reach the 
seniors of uie family in thdr i^artments, and a very great 
comfort to have a pew in the church with a fir^lace in H. 

My host, who would not allow me to leave Castle F 

that night, passed much of the evening in reading the 
papers of that day, standing at intervals with his back to the 
nre, which comfort he seemed to enjoy extremely, while I 
threw in a word now and then to him or his lady, to whom I 
detailed the receipt for mi^dng catsup from nettles, as it ap- 
pears hi my Cvclopttdia of Agriculture. " This economical 
method of making catsup," she was pleased to say, *' would be 
a great comfort to the poor ;" and so it would, as I ventured 
to observe, if they had any thing to eat that required such 



I was conducted at night to a bedroom, with large mirrors, 
a pair of wax candles on the dressing-table, a luxurious chair 
placed opposite the fire, and an iounensely high bedstead, 
ourtaineo with damask satin. Being subject to the nightmare, 
I mounted this (by a step-ladder) with fear and trembling, 
lest I should roll out in the night ; and the apprehension of 
this calamity in a strange house, and among great people, 
kept me from sleepfaig uL night, and rendered me extremely 
uncomfortable. 

I could not help thinking what Mrs Doyle and the ohildreA 
would say if they saw me tucked under such fine bed-dothes, 
and stretdied under such a grand canopy; and to tell the 
truth, I wished myself safely out of it, and in my own crib 
at Ballyoriey. Yet to the obliging inquiries of my enter- 
tainers, on the ensuing morning, ** if my bed had been com- 
fortable?" I was unable to say No. But what are comforts ? 
thought I to myself all the time. Indeed, the consideration of 
this question has occupied my mind a good deal since, for I 
find the notions attached to the term " comfort" are infinitely 
Taried. 
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When I left Oaatle F , tiie weather was cold ; I moonted, 

howeTer, the roof of a ooadi, and proceeded with many other 
passengers for Salisbury. We had not gone far when rain 
isQ in torrents, driTen by a piercing bl^; nmbreilas and 
ooats were not waterproof and when we alighted at the inn- 
door at Salisbury, there were none of the outgide$ who were 
not more or less wet and miserable. 

Four of us determined to remain at the inn all night ; and as 
we threw off dripi^ng cloaks and mufflers, and i^proached a 
blacmg fire in a small snug parlour, where a obth, and 
knives and forks, and a plate-warmer, gave indications of a 
hot dinner, we all agreed that this was true oomfort; nor 
was this opinion changed when soon afterwards we sat in dry 
dothes by a fire, with — but let no one mention this to Father 
Hathew — a hot tumbler of brandy punch before eadi of us. 

But thoufi^ we were unanimous on this occasion, I soon 
found that ue utmost difference of opinion prevailed on other 
points, as to real comfort. One of the eentlemen, who sat at 
my right haod, whisnered to me in confidence that there was 
no comfort in a single life, that his house was cheerless, his 
senrants great plagues from want of a mistress to keep them 
in order, and his furniture goine to destruction. My compa- 
nion on the other side, whose wife I understood to be a vira^, 
gaye a groan, shook his head two or three times, and whis- 
pered to me, ** If the gentleman wishes to enjoy comfort, he 
will leaye matrimony alone." 

Having occasion to hire a good brickmaker to bring over 
with me to teach my workmen how bricks ought to be made, 
I went into several cottages inhabited by labourers in Shrop- 
shire. In the first into which I went, and this was very well 
furnished, were a man and his wife at breakfast. They had tea 
and sugar, a large white quartern loaf, and some crock but- 
ter. Very good, said I to myself ; these people are exceed- 
ingly conuortable. The man was a common field labourer, 
and earned twelve shillings a-wedc the year round. They 
had a piece of meat every day at dinner with their greens or 
potatoes, and bread into the bargain, and bread ana butter in 
the evening. 

There stood a little boiler in a back kitchen, whidi I un- 
derstood was for brewing* small beer occasionally ; and no- 
thing seemed wanting in the way of comforts to this couple. 

I was not offered a chair, nor did either of them ask me to 
sit down, but they answered such questions as I put to them. 

** I'm glad to see you so comfortable," said L *' May I ask 
if you have any others in family ?" 

*' No, we're only oursdves. We ha'n't no children, boys 
rls," said tlie woman in rather a dissatisfied tone. 

then," I rejoined, "you have the less cause for 
anxiety. Children are unoortain blessings, though certain 
cares ; and depend upon it, you are much ^tter off than many 
parents who have them." 

** That is very true," replied the woman ; *' but still a child 
or two would be a gr^ oomfort to us in our old age." 

Their next-door neighbours had four noisy childran and the 
tame weekly wages. Here I was told by the parents, who 
were also at a tea breakfast, that their diildless neighbours 
were far better off than they, as they had comforts beyond 
their own reach. ** We can't drink no beer," said the man — 
(this was a Ue, by the way, for he spent a shilling every week 
in the jerry-shop, to the real discomfort of his uimily), " nor 
eat no good wittab, nor have nothing oomfortable." 

In slmrt, in every house into ividch I went there was some- 
thing wanting to constitute comfort. 

In the dwelling of an artiaan it was the want of a hot joint 
and a pudding on Sundays, or the substitution of an occa- 
sional di^ of potatoes for bread or meat ; and sometimes it 
was the k<m$e itself which was uncomfortable from some cause 
or other. One or two of the very poorest families which I 
yisited were disposed to think they would have comforts in 
the Union house which they could not afford under their own 
roofs, although those who were within that establishment de- 
olared that tbey had no comforts at alL 

An old vroman in one of the cottages complained to me that 
John Snook had stolen one of her geese when it was just readj 
for the market, and that it would be a great comfort to her if 
John Snook could be takoi and transported. 

A parish schoolmaster assured me that he had no perfect 
oomfMTt except in vacation time ; the boys when at school were 
so unruly that he had little peace or comfort excq[>t by flog- 
ring them. The boys, on the other hand, derived no comfort 
firom bdng flogged. 

A sick maa tud me that a bowl of wine whey would be of 



the greatest comfort to him ; and a woman reeovering from 
fever, whose bed linen had been just changed, spoke within 
my hearing to her sister of the comfort wh^ she felt in con- 
seauence. 

1 hired a bridunaker in the cooree of that tour, and set off 
with him for Ireland. When I readied Liverpool, a steamer 
was about to leave for Wexford. Into this I entered. The 
steward showed me a oomfortable berth, in which I was dread- 
fiilly sick during a passage of twenty hours, loathing the sight 
and smell of fo<M ; yet he often came to ask me if there was 
any little oomfort in the way of meat and drink that he oooH 
supply. 

A few days after I had readied home, I went into the cot- 
tages of my own workpec^le, and there the distinction between 
them and those of the corresponding class in Fjigland in thcar 
estimate of what is comfortable, struck me very fbrdUy. 

Although the prindple whidi leads most of us to desire 
something more tnan we poss e ss in the way of comforts, as 
they are called — but of extreme luxuries in many instances — 
operates in the Irish labourer as among nine-tenths of his fel- 
low men, his notions of what is comfortwe are truly moderate. 

One of my plouffhmen was at breakfast as I walked into 
his house. He and his family were seated round a table it 
had no doth I must admit — helping themselves at pleasure from 
a dish of stirabout, and dipping each spoonful into a mug of 
milk. This I thought a far more suitable breakfast for them 
than weak and adulterated tea and white ln«ad, at a much 
greater expense than an oatmeal diet. 

I asked Pat what he would think of bread and tea every 
morning and evening, to which he very sensibly replied that 
it wasn t fit for him nor the likes of him 1 but tibat a cup of 
tea and some bread would be v^ agreeable to them erery 
Sunday evening, especially so to his old mother, who woiuld 
think a little tea now and then a great comfort. As to meat, 
he would like that once or twice a-week, but was not so un- 
reasonable as to wish for it oftener. As long as the potatoes 
and the milk stood to him, he had no reason to complain ! 

Then what are comforts ? I again asked myself. 

Returning home, I called at the house of a dying widow 
whose character I had long respected. She was very poor, 
but always contented, thougn she could hardly be said at any 
time to have enjoyed what are considered the blessings of this 
life. I asked her if she wanted anything that I could s^id her 
— any little comforts. The word excited her languid spirit 
*' I have wanted for nothing," said she, ** that was really need- 
ful for me ; and now, O God I ' thy comforts delight my soul.' " 
After a little time she said. *' Blessed be the God of all oom- 
fort ;" and again, " I am filled with comfort." 

These words gave another turn to my thoughts : the sub- 
ject was placed m a new point of contemplation. Let my 
reader now in his turn, entering into the widow's applicataoa 
of the term comfort, ponder upon the question, '* What is com- 
fort ?" and I am mucA mistaken if he does not discover that it 
is something which the world cannot give. 

Malaria. — It is not a mere theory, but a wdl-founded 
opinion, that all the destructive epidemics that have aiBi<itiMl 
this globe have had thdr origin m malaria, which in a cold 
climate has produced typhus fever, in a more temperate one 
plague and yellow fever, and within the tropics diolera, each 
modified according to the idiosyncratic state of the sufferers. 
A few examples may be enumerated. Ancient Rome was 
subiect to frequent epidemics, generally caused by inundatiaos 
of the Tiber ; but in the year 81 of the Christian era, after a 
severe rainy season succeeded by intense heat, the mortality 
was so great as to carry off 10,(MX) citizens daily. It is nar- 
rated by historians that the year 1374 was marked by a comet, 
by exces^ve rain and heat, and succeeded by the most dread- 
ful mortality that we have any record of, and by which two- 
thirds of the human race were destroyed in a very brief p«riod ; 
many places were entirdy depopulated ; 20,000,000 died 
in the east in one year, 100,000 perished in Yenioe, ^,000 
were buried in one ^aveyard in London, grass grew up in 
the streets of dties hitherto most populous, and people fled in 
boats and ships to sea, regardless of property axid friends. 
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THE MONUMENT TO THE MEMORY OF DR DOYLE, BY HOGAN. ; 



Ix prweniing our readers with a drawing, made expresslj 
for the purpose, of the Monumental Sculpture intended to 
memorise the mortal form of an illustrious Irishman, who 
was belored and honoured by the ereat mass of his country- 
men, and respected for his talents l>y all, we have done that 
which we trust will give as much pleasure to most of our 
readers, as it has afforded eratification to ourselves. 

This monument is indeed a trulv interesting one, whether 
oonsidered in reference to its subject — the character of the 
distinguished individual whose memory it is desired to ho- 
nour — the circumstances which have riven it existence — or, 
lastly, as a work of high art, the production of an Irishman 
whose talents re6ect lustre on his country. It is, however, in 
this last point of view only, that, consistently with the plan 
originally laid down for the conduct of our little periodical, 

irei6» TWtwe tg treftt of it; mlwmA»s^ vx this w»yi we 



cannot conceive a subiect more worthy of attracting public 
attention or more legitimately within tiie >oope of one of the 
primary objects our Journal was designed to effect — namely, to 
make our country, and its people, without reference to sect or 
party, more intimately known than they had been previously, 
not only to strangers, but even to Irishmen themselves. 

In our present object, therefore, of lending our influence, 
such as it is, to make the merits of a great Irish artist more 
thoroughly known and justly appreciated, by our oountrymen 
in particular, than they have hitherto been, we are only dis- 
charging a duty necessarily imposed upon us ; and the I>1^ 
sure which we feel in doing so would be great indeed, if it 
were not diminished by the saddening reflection that it should 
be so necessary in the case of an artist of his eminenoe. But, 
alas ! the scriptural adage, that no man is a prophet in his 
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as in Irell^nci, and of this fact Mr Hogaa ifl a remarkable ex- 
ample. Holding, as be unquestionably does, a high place 
among the most eminent sculptors of Europe, be is as yet un- 
ptFomied bj the ariatoeracT of bit native countr j*-4s indeed 
perhaps scarcely known to tnem. 

Mr Hogan is not, as generally supposed, a native of Cork : 
be was bom at Tallow, in the county of Waterford, in 1800, 
where bis father carried on the business of a builder. He is 
of good family, both by the paternal and maternal sides ; his 
father being of the old Dalcassian tribe of the O'Hogans, the 
chiefs of whom were located in the sereuteenth century at Ard- 
crony, in the county of Tipperary, four miles and a half to 
the north of Nenaeh, where the remains of their castle and 
diurch are still to l>e seen. Bv the mother's side be is de- 
scended firom the celebrated Sir Richard Cox, Lord Chief 
Justice of Ireland in the reign of William and Mary, and Lord 
Chancellor in that of Queen Anne, his mother, Frances Cox, 
being the great-grandaughter of that eminent individual. 

Having received the ordinary school education, he was 

? laced by bis father, in the year 1812, under an attorney in 
)ork, named Michael Footte, with a view to his ultimately 
embracing the legal profession, and in this situation he re- 
mained for two years. This was the most unhappy period 
of bis existence ; for, like Chantrey, the greatest of British 
sculptors, who was also articled to an attorney, bein^ en- 
dowed by nature expressly to become an artist, the onginal 
bias of his mind to drawing and carving had by this time be- 
come a passion ; and despite of the frequent ehastisements his 
master bestowed on him, in the exuberance of his seal to curb 
what he considered his idle propensities, his whole soul was 
given, not to law, but to the Fine Arts, and an artist he became 
aocordinglv. His father and his master seebg the utter use- 
lessness of any further attempts to divert his mind from its 
apparently destined course, he was released from his irksome 
employment, and at the age of fourteen entered the office of 
Mr Deane, now Sir Thomas Deane, of Cork, as an appren- 
tice, where he was soon employed as a draughtsman and 
carver of models, with a view to his becoming ultimately 
an architect. In Mr Deane he found a master who had the 
intellect to enable him to appreciate his talents, and the good 
feeling to induce him to encourage them ; and the 6rst use he 
made of the chisels with which his patron supplied him, was 
to produce a carving in wood of a female skeleton the sixe 
of life, on which Dr WoodrofTe Ibr a season was able to lec- 
ture bis pupils, as if it were, what it actually seems, a real ske- 
leton in form and colour. Under the instruction of this gen- 
tleman Mr Hogan studied anatomy Ibr several years, during 
which period he made for his improvement many carvings in 
wood of hands and feet, and also essayed his talents on a figure 
of Minerva the size of life, whioh still remains over the entrance 
of the Life and Fire Insurance Office in the South Mall. 

But though Mr Hogan was thus employed in pursuits oon- 
ffenial to his tastes, and to a great degree conducive to his 
future eminence as a sculptor, the idea of embracing sculp- 
ture as a profession did not occur to him for several years 
after, nor were the requisite means of study for that profes- 
sion provided for the student in Cork at this time. There 
was as yet in that citpr no Academy of Arts or other institu- 
tion like those in Dublm, provided, n>r the use of students, with 
those objects which are so essential to the formation of a cor- 
rect taste in the higher departments of the Fine Arts, namely, 
a selection of casts from uie antique statues ; and until such 
subjects for study were acquired, the efforts of genius, how- 
ever ardent, in the pursuit of beauty and excellence, were ne- 
cessarily blind and fortuitous. Happily, however, this desi- 
deratum was at length supplied in Cork, where a Society for 
Promoting the Fine Arts was fonned in February 1816 ; and 
to this Society the Prinoe Regent, in 1818, through the in- 
tereestlon of the late Marquis of Conyngham and other Irish 
BoUemen who had influenoe with him, was induced to present 
a selection of the finest casts firom the antique statues, which 
bad been sent him as a gift by the Roman Pontiff, and the 
yalue of which the Prince but little appreciated. The result 
"Was not only beyond anything that the most sanguine could 
have antloipatea in the rapid creation of artists of first-rate 
axceDenee, but abo in establishing the fact that among our 
own countrymen the finest genius ua- art abundantly exists, 
and that it only requires the requisite objects for study, vrith 
eooouragement, to develope it. The presence of these newly 
acquired treasures of ancient art, which oonsid ted of one hun- 
dred and fifteen enWeets teUeted by Canova, and east under 
W»«PMtfton, kiaOM* fliM fai Ibr Bogwi niMl mm to 



be extinguished but with life, and he immediately applied 
himself to their study with his whole heart and soul. Thus 
occupied he remained till 1623, surrounded and excited to 
emulation by the kindred spirits of Mae Cli^, Seottowe, 
Ford^-the glorious Ford 1 — Buckley the architect, equally 
glorious — Keller, his own brother Richard, and many o^or 
of lesser names — many of whom, alas for their own and their 
country's fame I paid the price of their early distinction with 
their lives. Well may the people of Cork feel proud of this 
constellation of youthnil genius — a brighter one was never as- 
sembled together in recent times. 

The period, however, had now arrived when the eagle wing 
of Hogan was to try its strength ; and most fortunately for 
him, an accident at this time brought to Cork a man more* than 
ordinarily gifted with the power to as^ln him in its flight. 
The person we allude to was the late William Paulett Carey, 
an Irishman no less distinguished for his abilities as a critical 
writer on works of art, than for his ardent zeal in aiding the 
struggles of genius, by making their merit known to the worid. 
In August 1^28, tUs gentleman, on the occasion of paying a 
visit to the gallery of the Cork Society, '* accidentally saw a 
small figure of a Torso, carved in pine timber, which bad fallen 
down under one of the benches. On taking it up,*' to continue 
Mr Carey's ovm interesting narrative, '* he was struck by the 
correctness and good taste of the desien, and the newness of the 
execution. He was surprised to find a piece of so much ex- 
cellence, apparently fresh fVom the tool, in a place where the 
arts had been so recently introduced, and where he did not 
expect to meet anything but the crude essays of uninstructed 
beginners. On inquiry be was informed it was the work of a 
young native of Cork, named Hogan, who bad been appren- 
ticed to the trade of a carpenter under Mr Deane, an emment 
builder, and had at his leisure hours studied from the Papal 
casts, and practised carving and modelling with intense i^ 
plication. Hogan was then at work above stairs, in a small 
apartment In the Academy. The stranger immediately paid 
him a visit, and was astonished at the rich composition of a 
Driumpk of Siienus, consisting of fifteen figures, abojtf, four- 
teen inches high, designed in an antique style, by this self- 
taught artist, and cut in bas-relief, in pine timber. He also 
saw various studies of hands and feet ; a grand head of an 
Apostle, of a small size; a copy of Michael Angelo's mask ; 
some groups in bas-relief after designs by Barry ; and a female 
skeleton, tne fiill size, after nature ; all cut with delicacy and 
beauty, in the same material. A copy of the anti(^ue SiUnms 
and Satvrs, in stone, was chiselled with great spirit ; and the 
model or a Roman soldier, about two feet high, would have 
done credit to a veteran sculptor. A number of his drawmes 
in black and white chalks, from the Papal casts, marked his 

S regressive improvement and seuse of ideal excdlence. The 
efects in his fKsrformances were such as are inseparable from 
an early sta^ of untaught study, and were far overbalanced 
by their merits. When his work for his master was over for 
the day, he usually employed his hours in the evening in these 

Serformances. The female skeleton had been all executed 
uring the long winter nights.*' 

Becoming thus acquainted with Mr Hogan's abilities, Mr 
Carey, with that surprising prophetic judgment with which 
he was so eminently gifted, at once predicted the young 
sculptor's future fame, and proclaimed his genius in every 
quarter in which he hoped it might prove serviceable to him. 
He commenced by vmting a series of letters, which were in- 
serted in the Cork Advertiser, " addressed to the nobility, gen- 
try, and opulent merchants, entreating them to raise a rand 
by subscription, to defray the expense of sending Hog^ to 
Italy, and supporting him therefor three or four years, to afford 
him the advantages of studying at Rome." But for some time 
these letters proved ineffectual, and would probably have failed 
totally in their object but for Mr Carey's untiring seal. Acting 
under bis direction, Mr Hogan was induced to addreca a letter 
to that noble patron of British genius, the late Lord de 
Tablev, then Sir John Fleming Leicester, and to send him at 
the same time two specimens of bis carvings, ** as the humble 
offering of a young self-Uught artist." This letter, which was 
backed by one from Mr Carey himself, was responded to at 
once in a letter written in the kindest spirit, ana whidh con- 
tained an enclosure of twenty-five pounds as Sir John's sub- 
scription to the proposed fund. This was the first money ac- 
tually paid in, and subscriptions soon followed from otMt. 
Through Mr Carey's enthusiastic representations, tho Royal 
Irish Institution was indnoad to contribute the turn of ono nm- 
drtd powda, Ai^ tht Ro7«l Svbtta fto(i^ to TOto lin^ 
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fire ponnda fbr some specimens of his carvines which Mr 
Hogan suhmitted to their notice. These acts of liberality were 
honourable to those pablic bodies ; yet, as Mr Carey well ob- 
senred, it was to Lord de Tabley*s generosity that Wr Hogan*s 
gratitade was most due. Here, as he said, "was a young man of 
genhis in obscurity, and whoUy unknown to his lordship, re- 
scued fW>m adversity in the unpromising morning of life — a 
Bolf-taught artist built up to fame and fortune by hb munifi- 
oence — a torch lighted, which I hope will bum bright for ages, 
to the honour of the empire. Hoqan may receive thousands 
of pounds from future patrons, but it is to Lord de Tablet's 
timely encouragement that he will be indebted for every thing." 

The subscriptions collected for Mr Hogan amounted in all 
to the sum of two hundred and fifty pounds \ and thus pro- 
Tided, he set out for Italy, visiting London on his way, for the 
purpose of presenting letters to Sir Thomas Lawrence and 
Sir Francis Chantrey, which Lord de Tabley had given him, 
ID the hope that they would procure him recommendatory 
letters from those g^^eat artists that would be serviceable to 
him in Rome. But these introductions proved of little value 
to him. Chantrey expressed regret that he knew no one in 
the '* Eternal City'* to whom he could give him a letter ; and 
though Lawrence kindly gave him an introduction to the 
Duchess of Devonshire, that distinguished lady had died a few 
d*y8 before Blr Hogan reached Kome ; " so that," as Mr 
Carey remarks, " he found himself an entire stranger, vrith 
little knowledge of the world, without acquaintance or pa- 
tron« and incapable of speaking the language, at the moment 
of commencing his studies in Italy." 

But the young sculptor, on leaving his native country, was 
provided bv Lord de Tabley with something more valuable 
than these letters to British artists — namely, a commission to 
execute a statue in marble for him, as soon as he should think 
himself qualified by hit preparatory studies for the undertaking. 

The statue, which was to launch the young sculptor into 
professional life in ItaW, was commenced soon after, but was 
not completed before his noble patron had paid the debt of 
nature. Its subject, which is taken from Gessner's Death of 
Abel, is Etb, who shortly after her expulsion from Paradise 
picks up a dead bird, which being the first inanimate creature 
that she has seen, fills her with emotions of surprise, terror, and 
pity. This statue, which is the size of life, and which is of ex- 
quisite beauty, is now at Lord de Tabley *s seat in Cheshire. 

While this statue was in progress, Mr Hogan conceived the 
subject and completed the model of bis second great work — 
one in which the peculiar powers of his genius were more 
fully developed, and on the execution of which, from peculiar 
circumstances, he entered with the most excited enthusiasm. 
During the first year of his residence at Rome, Mr Hogan 
happening to be present at an evening meeting of artists of 
eminence, the conversation turned on the difficulty of pro- 
ducing any thinff in sculpture perfectly original ; and to Mr 
Hogan'fl astonishment, the celebrated British sculptor Gibson 
stated as his opinion that it was impossible now to imagine an 
atdtude or expression in the human figure which had not been 
already appropriated by the great sculptors of antiquity. 
Tbia opinion, though coming from one to whom our country- 
man then looked up. appeared to him a strange and unsound 
one, and with the diffidence of an artist whose powers were 
aa yet untried, he Tontured to express his dissent flrom it ; when 
Gibson, astonished at his presumption, somewhat pettishly re- 
'plied, " Then let us see if pou are able to produce such an 
original work !" The challenge thus publicly offered could 
sot be refused by one of Hogan s temperament ; and the young 
sculptor, stung with the taunt, lost no time in entering upon a 
woTK which was to test his abilities as an artist, and to rescue 
his character from the imputation of vanity and rashness. 
Under such feelings Mr Hogan toiled day and night at his 
work, till he submitted to the artists in whose presence the 
diallenge had been offered, the result of his labours — his 
statue of the Drunken Faun— a work which the great Thor- 
waldsen pronounced a miracle of art, and which, if Hogan 
had never produced another, would have been alone sufficient 
to immortalize his name. It is to be regretted that this 
figure, which has all the beauty and truth of the antique 
sculpture, combined with the most perfect originality, and 
which Mr Hog^ himself has reoentW expressed his conviction 
that it b beyond his power to excel, should never have been 
executed in marble ; but a cast of it, presented by Lord de 
Tabley to the Royal Irish Institution (though intended by 
Bir Hogan for the Duhliii Society ), may still oe seen in their 
dpMrtidhaU. 



We have given these, as we trust, not unhiterestin^ details 
of Mr Hogan's early life, at greater length than the Umits as- 
signed to our article can well allow, and we must notice his 
subsequent career in briefer terms. Though enrolled noir 
among tiie resident sculotors in Rome, his difficulties were not 
yet over ; and in spite of tne most enthusiastic efforts on his part* 
they might and probably would have been ineffectual in sus- 
taining him, if no friendly aid had come to his assistance. In 
two years after his arrival in Rome, or at the end of the year 
1625, Hogan found himself again in a state of embarrassment^ 
without a commission, his funds exhausted, or at least reduced 
to a state inadequate to the necessary outlay of a sculptor in 
the purchase of marble, the rent of a studio, and the payment 
of living models. For his extrication fVom these difficulties 
he was again indebted to the liberality of Lord de Tabley and 
the zeal of his advocate Mr Carey, by whom a second sub- 
scription was collected, chiefly in England, amounting to one 
hunared and fifty pounds ; of which sum twentv-five pounds 
was contributed by Lord de Tabley in the first instance, and 
twenty-five pounds by the Royal Irish Institution. Trifling 
as this amount was, it proved sufficient for its object, and Mr 
Hogan was never again necessitated to receive pecuniary as- 
sistance f^om the public. 

He applied himself forthwith to the production of a marble 
figure intended for his friend and former master Sir Thomas 
Deane, but which when finished his necessities obliged him to 
dispose of to the present Lord Powerscourt, and for which he 
received one hundred pounds, being barely the cost of the 
marble and roughing out or boasting. This statue, which is 
about half the size of life, is now preserved in Powerscourt 
House ; and we may remark, that it is the only work of our 
countryman in the possession of an Irish nobleman. His next 
important work was the exquisite statue of the Dead Christ, 
now placed beneath the altar of the Roman Catholic church 
in Clarendon Street. This work was originally ordered for 
a chapel in Cork by the Rev. Mr O'Keeffe; but that gentle- 
man, on its arrival in Dublin, not being able to raise the funds 
required for its payment, permitted Mr Hogan to dispose of 
it to the clergymen of Clarendon Street, who paid for it the 
sum originally stipulated, namely, four hunared and fifty 
pounds ; and we need scarcely add, that this statue is one of 
the most interesting objects of art adorning our metropolitan 
city. Mr Hogan subsequently executed a duplicate of this 
statue, but with some changes in the design, for the city of 
Cork ; but we regret to have to add that he has been as yet 
but Tery inadequate *y rewarded for his labours on that work, 
a sum of two hundred and thirty-seven pounds being still due 
him, and the amount which he has actua[lly received (two hun- 
dred pounds) bemg barely the cost of the marble and rough 
workmanship. 

The execution of this statue was followed by that of a large 
sepulchral monument in baaso relievo to the memory of the lata 
Dr Collins, Roman Catholic Bishop of Cloyne-^ figure of 
Religion holdine in her lap a medalUon portrait of the oishop. 
For this work Mr Hogan was to have received two hundrod 
pounds, but there is still a balance of thirty pounds due to him. 

We next find Mr Hogan engaged on a second work for our 
city — the Pieta, or figures of tne Virgin and the Redeemer, of 
colossal size, executed in plaster for the Rev. Dr Flanagan, 
Roman Catholic Rector of the chapel in Francis Street, which 
it now adorns. Of this work, an engraving, with a masterly 
description and eulogium ftom the pen of the Marchese Mef- 
chiori, a great authority in matters of critical taste in the 
fine arts, has been published in the Ape Italiana — a work 
of the highest authority, published monthly in Rome ; and we 
should state for the honour of our country, that our own Ho- 
gan and the sculptor Gibson are the only British artists whose 
works have as yet found a place in it. 

Mr Hogan's subsequent works, exclusive of a number of 
busts, may now be briefly enumerated. First, a marble figure 
of the late Archbishop of Ptlris, about two and a half feet 
high, executed for the Lord de Clifford ; second, the Judg- 
ment of Paris — two figures in marble about the same height 
as the last — for General Sir James Riall, an Irish baronet re- 
sident in Bath ; third, a monumental alto relievo to the me- 
mory of Miss Farrell of Dublin, executed for her mother, and 
considered by Gibson as the best of all our sculptor's works ; 
fourth, a Genio on a sarcophagus, a monument for the family 
of the late Mr Murphy of Cork ; and, lastly, the Monument to 
Dr Doyle, on which we have now to offer a few remarks. 

Of tha general design of this noble monument our prefixed 
illustration will afforda tolerably correct idea; bat It would 
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require more than one illostration of this kind to conTeT an 
adequate notion of its yarious beauties and merits, for there 
is scaroely a point in which it can be riewed in which it is not 
equally effecnre and striking. The subject, as a sculptural 
one should be, is of the most extreme simplicity, and yet of the 
most in^ressive interest — a Christian prelate in the act of 
offering up a last appeal to heaven for tne regeneration of his 
country, winch is personified bj a beautiful female figure, who 
is represented in an attitude of dejection at his side. In this 
combination of the real and the allegorical there is nothing 
obscure or unintellig^ible even to the most illiterate mind, m 
the figure of the prostrate female we recognise at a glance the 
attributes of our country, and there existed no necessity for 
the name ** Erin," inserted in yery questionable taste upon her 
sone, to determine her character. She is represented as rest- 
ing on one knee, her body bent and humbled, yet in her ma- 
jestic form retaining a fullness of beauty and dig^ty of cha- 
racter ; her turret-crowned head resting on one arm, while 
the other, with an expression of melancholy abandonment, re- 
clines on and sustains her ancient harp. In the male figure 
which stands beside her in an attitude of the most unaffected 
grace and digmty, we see a personification of the sublime in the 
Epboopal churacter. He stands erect, his enthusiastic and 
deeply intellectual countenance directed upwards imploringly, 
while with one hand he touches with delicate affection his 
earthly mistress, and with the other, stretched forth with 
passionate devotion, he appeals to heaven for her protection. 
This is true and enduring poetry ; and, as expressive of the 
sentiment of religious patriotism imalloyed by any selfish con- 
sideration, is far superior to the thought which Moore has so 
exquisitely expressed in the well-known lines — 

** In my Uwt humble prayer to the fpirit above, 
Thy name shall be mingled with mme !" 

Sudi is the touching poetical sentiment embodied in this 
work, which, consider^ merely as a work of art, has merits 
above all pruse. In the beauty of its forms, its classical 
purity of aesign, its simplicity and freedom from affectation 
or mannerism, its exquisite finish and characteristic execu- 
tion, and its pervading grace, truth, and naturalness, it is be- 
yond question the finest production of art in monumental 
sculpture that Irish genius has hitherto achieved ; and, taken 
all and all, is, as we honestly believe, without a rival in any 
work of the same class in the British empire. 

We reg^ret to have to state that Mr Hogan is, as we are in- 
formed, as ^et unpaid for this great national work, or that at 
least there u more than a moiety of the sum a^eed for, which 
was one thousand pounds, remaining due to him. But surely 
his country, which has the deepest interest in sustaining him 
in his career of glory, will not suffer him to depart from her 
shores without nilfifling her part of a compact with one who 
has so nobly completed his. We cannot believe it. 

It will be seen dv a retrospective glance at the details which 
we have given of Mr Hogan's labours during the past seven- 
teen years in which he has been toilins; as a professidnal 
artist, that those labours have been any tmng but commensu- 
ratelv rewarded ; they have indeed been barely sufficient to 
enable him to sustain existence. But brighter prospects are 
opening upon him for tiie future. His character as a sculptor 
is now established beyond the possibility of controversy. His 
merits have been recently recognised and honoured by the 
highest tribunal in the City of the Arts with a tribute of appro- 
bation never before bestowed on a native of the British Isles : 
he has been elected unanimously, and without any solicita- 
tion or antidpation on his part, a member of the oldest Aca- 
demy of the Fine Arts in Europe — ^that which enrolled amongst 
its members the divine Raphael, and all the other illustrious 
artists of the aee of Leo, and which holds its meetings upon 
their graves — &e Academy of the Virtuosi del Pantheon. 
His feilow-countr^en are also beginning to have a just appre- 
ciation of his merits, and are coming forward nobly to supply 
him with employment for future years ; and when he returns 
to his Roman studio, it will be to labour on works worthy of 
his country's liberality, and calculated to raise her fame 
amongst the civilized nations of the world. Need we add, that 
he has our most ardent wishes for his future success and happi- 
ness! P. 

For the tatUftctlon of our readen we are induced to append to the pr». 
eedinf notiot of Ur Hogan the following list of lome of the principal oom- 
miidons which he hat recently received in Ireland : — 

Hie Monument to the late Mr Secretary Dnunmond. 

A Statue of the late Mr William Crawford of Cork, for which Mr Hogan 
li to Motive L.IOOO. 



A monumental alto reliero, oonsiiting of ttiTM figures, to the m e inuij of 
the late Mr William Beamish, ibr Bladcrock Chapel, Cork— L.C50. 

Monument to the late Dr Brinkley, Bishop of Cloyne. A coloMd flgnre 
la relleyo for the Cathedral of Cloyne. 

An alto reUero for the Coovent at Rathfomham. 

An alto rtUero for the Chapel at Ross, county of Wexford, < 
from John Maber, Esq. M. P.— ftc. ftc 



ON ANIMAL TAMING. 

TIRBT ARTICLE. 

That all aiumals, however fierce and ungoTemable mar be 
their natural dispositions, have nevertheless implanted bj a 
wise Providence within their breasts a certain awe, a vaffne» 
indefinable dread of man, which, although meeting with him 
for the first time, will induce them to flj his presence, or at 
all events shun encounter, is, we think, a fact which no ob- 
server of nature will deny. This instinct of submission to 
human beings exists among all creatures, and the greater the 
intelligence they possess, uie more powerful is its operation. 
When we meet with instances of a nature calculated to over- 
turn this theory — such as wild animals attacking and destroy- 
ing travellers, or preying upon the shepherd as he guards ms 
flock, with others of a suniJar description — ^instead of hastily 
presuming upon the falsity of the above position, we should 
rather seek for some explanation of the reasons which in these 
cases checked for the time the workings of the animal's natn* 
ral instinct. These will be for the most part easily enough 
discovered, if sought for in a spirit of impartial inquiry. The 
lion and the tiger are promptea by natural instinct te snun the 
haunts and the presenoe of man — ^they choose for their lairs 
dark and impenetrable forests — they select for their habitation 
a situation whither man has not as yet approached — and ac- 
cording as the work of settlement and cultivation advances, 
they retreat before it into their dark add gloomy fastnesses. 

Does the traveller encounter a lion or a tiger ? The animal 
is prompted by nature to give place to him, and usually slinks 
off; growling with the tmrst for blood, but still fearing to 
attack MAN. The shouts of women and children suffice to 
scare the fierce and rapacious wolves, as they descend in 
troops from tiie mountains to appease their hung^ with vic- 
tims from the flocks of the shepnerds. The bear meets with 
the bold hunter or woodcutter in the American badcwoods, 
but is never known to attack him, unless the instinct of sub- 
mission to man is overruled by other instincts for the time 
more imperative in their demands. True, if the lion be kun» 
gry when the traveller shall cross his path, he will sometimes, 
though such instances are of rare occurrence, attack and de- 
vour him. True, if the woWes are unable to satisfy their 
appetite by other means, they will attack and devour human 
bemgs ; and if the bear be likewise rendered furious bv the 
calls of hunger, she will treat the woodsman with little 
ceremony. Still these instances only show that hunger over- 
comes fear — an explanation which no one can refuse to admit. 
What indeed will not the gnawings of hunger effect ? Has it 
not caused fathers to butcher their sons, mothers to devour 
the infant at their breast ? When capable, then, of overcom- 
ing the most powerful of instincts, maternal affection, and 
that too in the teeth of reason, how can we wonder at its 
overcoming an inferior instinct, and that in a brute animal 
where there existed nothing to be overcome beyond that in- 
stinct ? I miffht write a vast deal upon this subject ; but my 
object is merdy to show, at starting, that an instinctive awe 
of man, and a disposition to yield to his authority, is inherent 
in the lower animals. This, then, being the case, it will rea- 
dily be perceived that the domesticatK>n of any animal by 
man onlv requires that he should carefully remove all obsta- 
cles to the operation of this instinctive pnnciple ; and on the 
other hand, employ suitable means to strengthen and estab- 
lish it. There are, doubtless, but few of my readers who 
have not witnessed the performances of Van Amburgh, and 
likewise those of Van Buren with Battv's collection. They 
have, I am sure, been greatly astonished at the degree of sub- 
jection to which these wild animals were reducra, and thev 
are doubtless curious to learn how this end was attainecL 
As 1 happened to make myself acquainted with the mode in 
which the subjection of these fierce brutes was effected, I am 
happy to be able to render them some information. The 
treatment was simple enough. It consisted mainly of two in- 
gredients^lst, ample feedmg, in order that the instibct d 
appetite should not present itself in opposition to that of dretd 
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of man ; and, 2d, liberal chastisement and serere blows on the 
slightest anpearance of rebellion, in order to strengthen and 
firmly establish their awe of him. 

I myself have devoted a ?ood deal of time to the domestica- 
tion or animals, and by following ont the two principles just 
laid down, I fonnd mvself invariably sncoessful. The polecat, 
although of inconsiderable size, is an animal of infinitely 
apreater fierceness than the tiger ; yet I had one so thoroughly 
domesticated that it was permitted to enjoy perfect liberty. 
I anoceeded equally with the fox, the badger, and the otter ^ as 
a paper which recently appeared in the Penny Journal was 
designed to show. In fact, I should say that mere fierceness 
is but a very slight obstacle to domestication — timidity is much 
harder to be overcome. The timid races of animafs require 
a mode of treatment directly opposed to the above. They 
require to have their dread of msm diminished, and their bold- 
nets encouraged. If you vrish to tame a very timid animal, 
instead of supplying it with food you must let it fast, in order 
to render it so bold with hunger that it. will eat in your pre- 
sence and from your hand. If you can get its confidence 
rabed to such a degree that it will bite you or attempt to do 
so, so much the better — those little vices will afterwards be 
easily eradicated. I have succeeded in familiarizing the most 
timid creatures — the rat and the mouse, for instance. The 
public has already had an account of how I succeeded with 
the former of these animals in the pages of the " Medical 
Press" and " Naturalist." Some of these days I shall give 
a paper on the latter in the Penny Journal. 

van Amburgh has done much with his animals ; but in con- 
sequence of exhibiting with specimens not as yet perfectly 
subdued, he has met with some severe accidents. More cau- 
tion and less haste would have prevented these. One of the 
principal in^edients that should enter into the composition 
of an amunsu tamer, is courage. If the animal you are en- 
deavouring to domesticate perceive that you fear it — and ani- 
mals are mstinctively sharp-sighted — from that instant all 
chance of control ceases. You must be prepared to endure 
bites, scratches, &c. with, at lUl events apparent, recklessness, 
and should never suffer any thing to delay your chastisement : 
tiio severer it is, the less frequently will you have to repeat 
it. Van Amburgh possesses this ingredient in an eminent 
d^ree. I once saw him exhibiting with his superb Barbary 
Hon, since dead ; as he left the cage, the animal rushed at 
him, and succeeded in infiicting a sharp scratch upon his hand. 
Now, had Van Amburgh displayed fear, or in short acted 
othervrise than he did, his reign nad been over, and the lion 
would in all probabilitjr have renewed his attack the next op- 
portuni^, and have killed him. But what did he do ? He 
returned into the cafe, and advancing sternly and undauntedly 
towards the lion, siUuted him with a shower of blows over the 
bead and fkce, with the small iron rod which he always carried 
nAth him. And mark the result. The brute at once yielded, 
quailed before his master, who, planting a foot upon the pros- 
trate body of his late assailant, coolly wiped the blood from 
hia hand, amidst the deafening plaudits of the spectators, who 
had witnessed the appalling scene with feelings more easily 
im^ined than described. 

Tnere is another description of animal taming, which I 
must not omit to mention, viz, by charms or drugs. There 
were, and are indeed still to be met with, although more 
rarely than formerly, persons who profess to be able, by some 
aecret spell or diarm, to tame thb fiercest horse, or calm the 
ftiry of the most ferocious watch-dog. There are also per- 
sons who follow the trade of rat-catching, and pretend that 
by means of certain drupes they can entice away all the rats 
from thepremises to which they are called in to exercise their 
aldll. Tnere are also a set of men in India and Persia who 
profess to charm serpents, and draw them from their holes. 
Of these last it is not at present my design to speak. I may, 
however, return to them m a future paper. 

The first of these, or those who pretend to possess the 
power of quelling the spirit of the horse, or appeasing the vi- 
gilant fury of the doff, are now but few in number, and very 
seldom to be met with. They abounded more in Ireland than 
they did in the sister kingdom, and were called '* whisperers." 
Perhaps the best mode in which I can bring them and their 
practices before my readers, is by giving them an account of 
the last and most celebrated whisperer that we recollect. His 
name was James Sullivan, and be possessed the power of 
taming the most furious horse, if left alone with him tor about 
half an hour. The name of this singular man is recorded by 
Townsend in his ** Survey of the County of Cork," and we shaft 



quote his account of Sullivan's performances, to which he states 
himself to have been an eye-witness : — 

" James Sullivan was a native of the county of Cork, and an 
awkward ignorant rustic of the lowest class, generally known 
by the appellation of * the Whisperer ;' and his profession was 
horse-breaking. The credulity of the vulgar bestowed that 
epithet upon him from an opinion that he communicated his 
wishes to the animal by means of a whisper, and the singu- 
larity of his method gave some colour to the superstitious be- 
lief. As far as the sphere of his control extenaed, the boast 
of vent, vidiy vici, was more justly claimed by James Sullivan 
than by Csesar, or even Bonaparte himself. How his art was 
acquired, or in what it consisted, is likely to remain for ever 
unknown, as he has lately left the world without divulging it. 
His son, who follows the same occupation, possesses but a 
small portion of the art, having either never learned its truo 
secret, or beinc^ incapable of puttmg it in practice. The 
wonder of his skill consisted in the short time requisite to ac- 
complish his design, which was performed in private, and 
without any apparent means of coercion. Every description 
of horse, or even mule, whether previously broke, or unhan- 
dled, whatever their peculiar vices or ill nabits mi^ht have 
been, submitted without show of resistance to the magical influ- 
ence of his art, and in the short space of half an hour became 
fentle and tractable* The effect, though instantaneously pro- 
uced, was generally durable ; though more submissive to him 
than to others, yet they seemed to have acquired a docility 
unknown before. When sent for to tame a vicious horse, he 
directed the stable in which he and the object of his experi- 
ment were placed, to* be shut, with orders not to open the 
door until a signal was given. After a tete'G-tete between 
him and the horse for about half an hour, during which 
little or no bustle was heard, the signal was made; and 
on opening the door, the horse was seen Wing down, and 
the man by his side, playing familiarly with him, like a 
child with a puppy do^. l^om that time he was found 
perfectly willing to submit to discipline, however repugnant 
to his nature before. Some saw his skill tried on a norse 
which could never before be brought to stand for a smith to 
shoe him. The day after Sullivan s half-hour lecture, I went, 
not without some incredulity, to the smith's shop, with many 
other curious spectators, where we were eye-witnesses of the 
complete success of his art. This, too, had been a troop 
horse, and it was supposed, not without reason, that after re- 
pmental discipline had failed, no other would be found avail- 
ing. I observed that the animal seemed afraid whenever Sul- 
livan either spoke or looked at him. How that extraordinary 
ascendancy could have been obtained, it is difficult to conjec- 
ture. In common cases this mysterious preparation was un- 
necessary. He seemed to possess an instmctive power of in- 
spiring awe, the result perhaps of natural intrepimty, in which 
1 believe a great part of his art consisted ; though the circum- 
stance of the tete'O'tete shows that upon particmlar occasions 
something more must have been added to it. A faculty like 
this would in other hands have made a fortune, and great of- 
fers have been made to him for the exercise of his art abroad ; 
but hunting, and attachment to his native soil, were his ruling 
passions. He lived at home in the style most agreeable to 
(lis disposition, and nothing could induce him to qmt Dunhal- 
low and the foxhounds." Other whisperers have lived since 
Sullivan, but none of them have attained an equal degree of 
fame. I met with one some years ago of the name of O Hara, 
and I can truly affirm that his performances were indeed won- 
derful, and precisely similar to those of Sullivan. How 
O'Hara discovered the secret, I know not ; neither am I sure 
that it was identical with that possessed b^ Sullivan. On one 
occasion, while under the innuence of hquor, O'Hara was 
heard to declare that the secret lay in rocking the hors^ ; but 
on another, when equally tipsy, he mentioned biting the animal's 
ear. It is already I believe known to those acquainted with 
horses, that by grasping the shoulder with one hand just whero 
the mane begins, and laying the other with firmness upon the 
crupper, and then swaying the animal backwards and forwards, 
beginning with a very gentle motion and gradually increasing 
it, you will in a few minutes be able to throw the horse on his 
side with a comparatively trifling degree of exertion ; and it 
is certain that this treatment is frequently resorted to by 
knowing jockeys to break the spirit of a stubborn horse ; for 
after havmg been thrown twice, or at most thrice, the spirit 
of the animal seems wholly subdued, and he appears possessed 
with the most unqualified respect and dread of the person who 
threw him. This was in all probability what O'Uara meant 
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by rocking^ and I have little doubt but that this was one of 
the component parts, at all events, of the treatment resorted 
to by the whisperers. A« to biting the ear, I have seen this 
tried, and that successfully. If you succeed in getting the 
ear of the most vicious horse between your teeth, and bite it 
with all vour force, you will find the rage of the animal sud- 
denly subside, his spirit will appear to have forsaken him, and 
a word or a look from you will cause him to start and trem- 
ble with excess of terror. Once the ferocity of an animal is 
removed, it is an easy matter to conciliate his affections. 
May not these two modes of treatment combined, or one or 
the other, as the occasion seemed to require, have constituted 
the secret of the wonder-working whisperers ? The sugees- 
tion is at least plausible, and the experiment should be lully 
tried ere it be rejected. 

In an article which appeared lately on the subject of ani- 
mal taming in the Times newspaper, mention is made of Mr 
King, owner of the " learned norse'* at present exhibiting in 
London. This person states that his secret depends upon 
pressing a certain nerve in the horse*s mouth, which he calls 
the " nerve of susceptibility." May not the act of whispering 
have likewise depenaed upon compressing with the teeth some 
similar nerve in the ear ? H. D. R. 



RELICS. 

BY J. U. U. 



'* Raphael was buried in the Pantheon (Sta. Maria della 
Rotonda), in a chapel which he had him<<elf endowed, and near 
the place where his betrothed bride had been laid. The im- 
mediate neighbourhood was afterwards selected by other 
painters as their place of rest. Baldassane Peruzzi, Gio- 
vanni da Udine, Pierino del Vaga, Taddeo Zuccaro, and others, 
are buried near. No question had ever existed as to the pre- 
cise spot where the remains of the master lay ; but a few years 
since the Roman antiquaries began to raise doubts even re- 
specting the church in which Raphael was buried. In the 
end, {)ermission was obtained to make actual search; and 
Vasari's account was in this instance verified. The tomb was 
found as he describes it, behind the altar itself of the chapel 
above mentioned. Four views of the tomb and its contents 
were engraved from drawings by Cammucini, and thus pre- 
serve the appearance that presented itself. The shroud had 
been fastened with a number of metal rings and points ; some 
of these were kept by the sculptor Fabrio of Rome, who is also 
in possession of casts from the skull and right hand, Passa- 
rant remarks, judgingfrom the cast, that the skull was of a 
singularly fine form. The bones of the hand were all perfect, 
but they crumbled into dust after the mould was taken. The 
skeleton measured about five feet seven inches. The coffin 
was extremely narrow, indicating a very slender fi*ame. The 
precious relics were ultimately restored to the same spot, 
after being placed In a magnificent sarcophagus, presentea by 
the present Pope." — Quarterly Review, 

Ay* there are glorious things even hi the dust 

Whidi stUl must ever from the human heart 

Win homage next devotion. Tis in vain 

To ask the wherefore, or demand what are they 

Amid the keen realities of life ? 

Old coin, or broken casque, or firetted stone — 

The waste of Time — ^the rack upon Ufe*8 shore 

Thrown up b^ the spent waves oi eenturiea — 

They have no meaning in the vulgar tengue ; 

Their very uses know them not — things past 

Into the chaos of forgotten forms. 

But here the root of this deep error lies. 

The world's deep Lethe onward blindly glides, 

A perishable Present ! glorious only 

Because no Future and no Past are seen 

To scare or shame its dreamy voyager. 

In dull forgetfiilness the error lies. 

That hath no feeling of the mighty Past 

Espoused to sense, and purblind as the mole 

To all that meets the intellectual eye : 

To such lona is a heap of stones, 

And Marathon a desert. • • • 

• .♦ ♦ 0, how changed ! 

The meanest thing on which great Time hath set 

His awftil stamp (the long-surviving thought 

Left by the mind of other days) appears 



To knowledge and the gaze of memory. 
More instantaneous than those words of power 
Which ancient legends say the tomb obeyed^ 
The broken pillar, and the moss-grown pile, 
Dilate into antique magnificence : 
At once the stern old rampart crovms its heights 
The doixjon keep, the tower of ancient pride. 
The rock-built fortress of old robber kings, 
Start into life, and from their portals pour 
Mailed foray forth, or pomp or feudal war. 
The temple swells from vacancy, o'erarobing 
With pillared roof, and dim solemnity. 
The worship of old time. The dry bones live 
Of ancient a^es : monarch, sage, and bard, 
Stand in their living lineaments, invested 
With power, or wisdom, or the gift of song. 

These still are common ndns— the remauns 

Of those who were the vulgar of their day, 

Who battkd, built, and traded, and so died. 

Leaving no trace but nameless monuments. 

The cast attire of ages, which but serve 

To show the present how the past went mad. 

And, like Cassandra, prophesy in vain. 

The earth yet bears more glorious vestiges 

Of Time's illustrious few, whose memory 

Is greater than the greatest thing that lives — 

Haloed by veneration, wonder, love — 

Whose very tombs stand in life's calendar 

Eras of thought once seen. Is there an eye 

Could coldly gaze on aught that bears a trace 

Of Avon's matchless master of the breast ? 

Who could approach old Dryburgh's tombs, and feel not 

The illustrious presence of liis great compeer. 

Whose tomb yet moistens with a nation's woe. 

Whose star is young in heaven ? Or who can walk 

Unmoved the cloisters and religious aisles 

Where Milton lies, renowned with •* prophets oM,** 

And honoured Newton, to whom the starred vault 

Ij an enduring monument, as much 

As the Pantheon's dome is Angelo's ? 

What is the pride of kings, the world's vain spltndonr. 

To such a presence as they witnessed there 

Who disinterred the bones of Ri^ael, 

Awful from the repose of centuries ? 

There stood that aay a solemn, anxious crowd 

Around that altar which conceals beneath 

The mighty master's relics — for there was a doubt 

If it were truly there that he was laid. 

And there they found all the dull grave oould keep 

Of that Immortal. With no common awe 

They bent o'er bis dark cell, as it discloeed 

Its treasure to the selfsame holy l^ht 

That gladdened oft of old the master's heart, 

And waked his heaven-eyed genius ; while bMeatii 

The shadowy splendour of that spadona dooM 

He stood in living sanctity, a pure 

And heavenly-minded man^even where they •t4>od 

To gaze upon his dust — and all around 

He scattered bright and hallowed imagtt 

Of perfect beauty ^n their brightness there 

Still lying as he left them. SImows fair 

Of angel form and feature — ye who gaze 

In clouded splendour through those cloisters <^d, 

Looking as things of life — could ye behold 

Those slender bones, they were the living hand 

Beneath whose touch ye started into being 

And grew to light and beauty, covering 

Your storied fresooes with the lines of grace. 

Harmonious hues and features of the sky. 

And yonder is your birthplace, yon tight skull*^ 

The slight and delicate shrine of all that mind 1 

'Tis a strange thought how vast a world revolved 

In thy small compass 1 Senseless as thou art. 

Who could behold thee as a mouldering bone. 

The mere dust of unsphered humanity ? 

There, from that lowly cell as rose to tight 

The canonized remains of one whose mind 

Hath been a worship to the eye of ages, 

They were not seen thus colaly--time gave bank 

Its venerable honours ri^gistered 

Deep in the heart of tiving Italy— 
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A crown of many-tinted sanctities. 

Thy beauty, goodness, and pure innocence, 

Thy ftujulty of vision, gift divine, 

Rnshed round thee as a glory — thou wert seen 

With all thy laurels round thy honoured tomb. 

Thine is no pile of unrecording stone — 

Pale marble column or tall pvramid, 

That vainly robs oblivion ortts prey: 

Thy name lives on each lip — ^thy monuments 

Are treasures fondly kept midst precious things, 

Sought out in every lana which tne sun warms 

To nobler thoughts — thine are perennial wreaths 

Of trophies yet surviving, when the fame 

Of fields that ran? through Europe, and made pale 

The peaceful hamlets of an hundred realms, 

Have shrunk within the fretted register. 

The silent scroll, named History —still the hallf 

Of national state or regal pomp are bright 

With thv far-sought creations, costliest 

Among the treasured trophies of the mind ; 

And a$ thy time on earth was consecrated 

To sacred labours meet for holy walls.— 

So would I deem thy gifted spirit still. 

Invested in its light of heavenly thoughts, 

The minister of some pure temple, where 

Ko human errors mingle with tne work. 



ON THE POWER OF FLUIDS. 
TSAT wdeht is a property of liquids, has been acknowledged 
by the earliest observers ; but the amount of that weight, its 
mode of acting, and application to practice, have been left for 
reeent times to discover. A pint of water weighs somewhat 
moro than a pound avoirdupois ; and one unacquainted with 
the fkets in hydrostatics might deem it of little consequence 
what shape the vessel that contained it might be, or what the 
disposition and length of the column of water — for, after all, 
what is it but a pound of water ? No idea can be more erroneous. 
Under most circumstances, it is not so much the quantity of 
the fluid as the manner in which its particles are disposed, that 
determines its weight ; and what may appear still more extra- 
ordinary, a small quantity of fluid may be made to balance, 
that is, to be of the same apparent weight as, a very large 
quantity. This may be proved by takine a pair of scales, 
patting a tumbler fall of water into one dish, and balanoinr 
tt by weights in the other, then inverting a smaller glass and 
iminersing it in the tumbler, having the glass perwct\j sup- 
ported in the hand to prevent it toudiing the sides or bottom ; 
a portion of the water will now flow over the sides of the tum- 
blor— say one-half^yet the scales are still balanced ; one-half of 
the water is of the same weight apparently as the whole. A pieoe 
of wood mav be used insteiul of tne glass with the same result, 
and it may oe of a sixe nearly to fill the cavity of the tumblo* ; 
yot if the remaining water, which may amount to no more 
than a couple of spoonfuls, rise to the same level as it did when 
faUf it will exactly balance the weights. This cannot be ac- 
counted for by saying that the wood or the glass was equal 
to the water oisplac^, for if we use lead, which is much hea- 
vier, or cork, and even card, which are much lighter, we shall 
neet with no diiference. This property belongs to the water ; 
and as the only constant fact was tne same height of the fluid, 
to it must the explanation l>e referred ; and we thus arrive at 
a first principle, a law in hydrostatics — that the pressure, or 
weight considered as a power, of any fluid, is not in propor- 
tion to its ouantity, but to its depth. 

Aware or this principle, if we wish to use water as a power, 
wo can eoonomise it wonderfully, exerting a cnreat pressure 
with a small quantity. If we take a small wooden box, water- 
tight, l)ore a hole in it, and fill it with water, adapt a lone 
narrow tube to the hole, and fill it up with water, the box wiU 
now be burst, and that by the very small quantity contained 
in the tube. This tube may be a yard long, and very nar- 
row in diametor, not holding more than two ounces of fluid, 
yet the pressure, being always in proportion to its depth, is the 
tame as if it had betti as broad as the box. This pressure 
aoMmnts to nearly one pound on the eouare inch for every two 
feet of water. In the aeepest parts oi the ocean the pressure 
nmst be exceedingly great, so much so that it is probable they 
are nninhabitable, the pressure being too great for the exist- 
lee of fishes. This pressure, together with the total absence 
* light at great depths, renders the existence of vegetable 
JO a doubtful matter. There ii a eertain depth beyond 



which divers cannot go, owing to the pressure of water on the 
surface of their chests being greater than the resistance of 
ur inside, respiration being thereby impeded. 

A pipe a yard long, and acting on a yard square of fluid, 
will give a pressure equal to the weight of fifteen cwt. if we 
use water. Should we use quicksilver, the power of a ton 
weight may be obtained ^dthin the space of a square foot in 
breadth, by a tube somewhat less than three feet long, and 
not larger than a common goose quill — ^the pressure per square 
inch in these cases depending on the height of the column of 
fluid. 

We can now understand what extensive and sometimes 
irremediable injury may arise from the collection of a small 
but lofty column of water, opening into a wide but confined 
space below. This sometimes occurs when water gets into a 
narrow chink between buildings, and, finding its way down, 
opens finally into some cavity under the floor. The pressure 
exerted here is immense, and there are few bodies able to 
resist it. It is owing to this that the pipes for conveying wa- 
ter are burst, on account of the pressure exerted on the insldes 
of the pipee ; and this occurs the more f reouently, thd higher 
the source from which they are filled, in practice, every 
vessel containing liquid should increase in strength in propor- 
tion to its depth. We have no doubt that a process similar 
to this takes place on the large scale in nature, which is capa- 
ble of uprooting trees, rending rooks, producing earthquakes ; 
for if we suppose that some collections of water on the surface 
of a hill have found their way down through crevices into a 
cavity in the body of the mountain which has no external 
opening, as long as this cavity remains unfilled no evil arises, 
but when it and the crevices also are completely filled, the 
pressure exercised here is so immense, that even the sides of 
the hUl cannot withstand it. Perhaps this occurrence has 
not been sufficiently noticed in explaining natural phenomena. 
It is usual to consider earthquakes and volcanoes as solely the 
result of chemical action, excluding entirely physical agency. 

The pressure of water may be rendered visible by blowing 
through a tube under water into a tall glass jar. The bubole 
of air, small at the bottom, as it rises, gradually enlarges 
from the diminution of the pressure. 

The hydrostatic bellows, formed upon this principle, consists 
of nothing more than a water-tight bellows, with a long pipe 
fixed into the valve aperture. If this pipe be three feet long, 
and hold a quarter of a pint of fiuid, it will exert a pressure 
sufficient to raise three cwt. laid upon a bellows, the area of 
the upper side of which is equal to about a square foot and a 
half. Many are the uses to which this principle might be ap- 
plied in the several arts. 

Bramah*s Press is almost the oulv machine which has been 
extensively used. By its means solid bars of hron can be cut 
through with ease. Hay and cotton have been compressed 
by its means into a very small compass. In the £a«t Indies, 
wnere water-power is qsed, bales of cotton are compressed 
into one-half the size of those from the West Indies. By its 
means power mav be multiplied, or rather concentrated, a 
thousand-fold. As commoniy made, a man working it mav, 
by using the same force that would raise half a cwt., apply 
a force amounting to twenty tons to the work in hand ; and 
by varying the proportions of the machine, pressure might be 
brought to bear upon any body whidi would be perfectly irre- 
sistible. 

There is, however, in reality, be it distinctly understood, 
no power absolutely gained ; but the man's force is concen* 
trated, as for instance in compressing the bale of cotton, to 
an extent which, if the ordinary mechanical powers of the 
lever or screw were employed, would require the aid of pon- 
derous machinery. 

Mr Bramah was therefore greatly mistaken wh«ii he pub- 
lished it as the discovery of a new mechanical power : but he 
invented a beautif\il and most effective means of simply accu- 
mulating a prodigious force by the very simple means of the 
hydrostatic pressure of fluids. 

Hydraulic or Bramah presses are applied in New York 
and other American ports for the purpose of raising large 
vessels on strong wooden platforms out of the water, lor 
effecting repairs, &c. They are also employed in removing 
houses — some of them brick, and three stones high— from one 
part of a street to another. In this case strong wood^m 
Deams, like the ways used in ship-launching, are placed under 
the house, and in the direction of the intended site, and hy- 
draulic presses are then employed for pushing the house 
along, with prodigious foroe, and so gradually and gently u 
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not even to crack the plaster of a room ceiling. By the same 
means the roof of a large cotton factory near Aberdeen was 
raised entire, and an additional story added to the building, 
without displacing a single slate 1 In this instance the roof 
was lifted graduauly about four inches at a time, progressing 
from end to end of the buHding, the height of the waUs being 
increased by a single row of bricks at a time. 

Such are a few of the results of a single principle, a rule to 
which there is no exception, which holds equally good in the 
organic as in the inorganic world. Even the blood-vessels of 
the body are subject to this law — ^the sides of all vessels below 
the level of the heart enduring an additional outward pressure 
of half an ounce for every inch in height, which at the toes 
would amount to somewhere about two pounds. When a 
person stands erect in a bath, the pressure on all parts of the 
Dody is not equal ; it is greater upon the legs than upon the 
trunk ; the former are pressed upward, and hence in ^art the 
difficulty experienced m standing upon the bottom in deep 
water. T. A. 



BiSAORBEABLE PEOPLE Some persons are of so teazing 

and fidgetty a turn of mind, that they do not give you a mo- 
ment's rest. Everything goes wrong with them. They com- 
plain of a headache or the weather. They take up a book, 
and lay it down again — venture an opinion, and retract it be- 
fore they have half done — ofifer to serve you, and prevent some 
one else from doing it. If you dine with them at a tavern, in 
order to be more at your ease, the fish is too little done — the 
sauce is not the right one ; they ask for a sort of wine which 
they thmk is not to be had, or if it is, after some trouble, pro- 
cured, do not touch it ; they give the waiter fifty contraidic- 
tory orders, and are restless and sit on thorns the whole of 
dinner time. All this is owing to a want of robust health, and 
of a strong spirit of enjoyment ; it is a fastidious habit of 
mind, prodaoed by a valetudinary habit of body : they are out 
of sorts with everything, and of course their ill-humour and 
captiousness communicates itself to yon, who are as little de- 
lighted with them as they are with other things. Another 
sort of people, equally objectionable with this helpless class, 
who are disconcerted by a shower of heaven's rain, or stopped 
by an insect's wing, are those who, in the opposite spirit, will 
have everything their own way, and carry all before them — 
who cannot brook the slightest shadow of opposition — who are 
always in the heat of an argument, unless where they disdain 
your understanding -so much as not to condescend to argue 
with you — who kmt their brows and roll their eyes and clench 
their teeth in some speculative discussion, as if they were en- 
gaged in a personal quarrel — and who, though successful over 
almost every competitor, seem still to resent the very ofifer of 
resistance to their supposed authority, and are as angry as if 
tliey had sustained some premeditated injury. There is an 
impatience of temper and an intolerance ot opinion in this that 
conciliates neither our affection nor esteem. To such persons 
nothing appears of any moment but the indulgence of a domi- 
neering intellectual superiority, to the disregard and discom- 
fiture of their own and everybody else's comfort. Mounted 
on an abstract proposition, they trample on every courtesy 
and decency of behaviour ; and though, perhaps, they do not 
intend the gross personalities they are g^ty of, yet uiey can- 
not be ac<]^uitted of a want of due consideration for others, 
and of an intolerable egotism in the support of truth and jus- 
tice. Ypu may hear one of these impetuous declaimers plead- 
ing the cause of humanity in a voice of thunder, or expatiat- 
ing on the beauty of a Guide, with features distorted with race 
and scorn. This is not a very amiable or edifying spectacle. 
,—HazUu*s Table-l'aik. 

Necessity of a Thorough Education Good educa- 

. tion being a preparation for social life, necessarily embraces 
the whole man— body, head, and heart — ^for in social life the 
whole man is necessarily called into exertion in one way or 
another almost every hour. But this is not sufficient. There 
must be no preponderance, as well as no exclusion : a limited 
or biassed education produces monsters. Some are satisfied 
with the cultivation of a single faculty — some with the par- 
. tial cultivation of each. A child is trained up to working ; 
. he is hammered into a hardy labourer — a stout material tor 
the physical bone and muscle of the state. This is good, so 
far as it goes ; but it is bad, because it goes no farther. He 
is not taught reading ; he is not taught religion ; above all, 
be is not taught thinking. He never looks into his other self ; 
he soon forgets its existence ; the man becomes all body ; his 
intellectual and moral being lies fallow. The growth of 



such a system will be a sturdy race of machines — delrers 
and soldiers, but not men : so much brute physical energy 
swinging loosely through sodety at the discretion of tliose 
more spiritual natures to whom meir education, neglected or 
perverted in another way, e^ves wickedness with power, and 
teaches the secrets of mind only as instruments to crush or 
bend men for their own selfish purposes. Others educate the 
intellectual and moral being only ; the physical, once the build- 
ing is raised, like an idle scam)lding, is cast by. But the 
omission is injurious — often fatal : malady is laid up, in all its 
thousand forms, in the infant and the child. It spreads oat 
upon the man. When his spirit is in the flush of its strength* 
and his moral rivals his intellectual nature in compass and 
power, then it is that the despised portion of his hemg riaea 
up and avenges itself for this contempt. The studious maa 
feels, as he walks down life, a thousand minute retaliations 
for the prodigal waste of his youthful vigour. The body 
bows down beneath the burden of the mind ; it wears gradu- 
ally away into weakness and incompetency ; clouds of sick- 
ness, pangs of pain, obscure, distort, weign it to the earth. 
Health is not a thing of organization only, but of training ; 
it is to be laid up bit by bit. We are to be made healthy — 
tutored and practised into health. Omit health in favour of 
the intellectual and moral faculties, and you provide instru- 
ments, it is true, for mind, but instruments which, when 
wanted, cannot be used. Intellectual and moral educatioa 
may rank before physical, but they are not more essential ; 
the physical powers are the hewers of /wood and the drawers 
of water for the spiritual. The base of the column is in the 
earth; but, without it, neither could the shaft stand fam 
above it, nor the capital ascend to the sky. — Wjfse an JEduca- 
tion. 

Home The great end of prudence is to g^ve cheerfulness 

to those hours which splendour cannot gild, and acclamation 
cannot exhilarate. Those soft intervals of unbended amuse- 
ment, in which a man shrinks to his natural dimensions, and 
throws aside the ornaments or disguises which' he feels in pri- 
vacy to be useless incumbrances, and to lose all ^ect wnen 
they become familiar. To be happy at home is the ultunate 
result of all ambition, the end to whidi every enterprise ami 
labour tends, and of which every desire prompts the prose- 
cution. It is indeed at home that every man must be known 
by those who would make a just estimate of his virtue or fe- 
licity ; for smiles and embroidery are alike occasional, and 
the mind is often dressed for show in pidnted honour and fic- 
titious benevolence. — Johnson^ 

If it were enacted that only persons of high rank should 
dine upon three dishes, tlje lower sort would desire to have 
three ; but if commoners were permitted to have as many 
dishes as they pleased, whilst the nobility were limited to two, 
the inferior sort would not exceed that number. An order to 
abolish the wearing of jewels has set a whole country in an 
uproar ; but if the order had only prohibited earings to ladies 
01 the first quality, other women would not have desired to 
wear them TTie Rector. 

The very consciousness of being beloved by the object of 
our attachment, will disurm of its terrors even death itsfdi, — 
D'Israeli, 

The petty sovereign of an insignificant tribe of North Ame- 
rica every morning stalks out of his hovel, bids the sun good 
morrow, and points out to him with his finger the course he 
is to take for the day. 

Love labour ; if you do not want it for food, you may for 
physic. 

Industry oft^i prevents what lazy folly thinks inevitahk. 
Industry argues an ii^nuous, great, and generous disposi- 
tion of soul, by unweariedly pursuing things in the fairest Hght, 
and disdains to enjoy the fruit of other men's labours wi^ 
out deserving it. 

He who lies under the dominion of any one vice must expect 
the common effects of it. If lazy, to be poor ; if intemperate, 
to be diseased ; if luxurious, to die betimes, &c. 

With discretion the vicious preserve their honour, and with- 
out it the virtuous lose it. 

A good conscience is the finest opiate. — Knox. 
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THE CASTLE OF TERMON MAGRATH, COUNTY OF DONEGAL. 



Is a recent number of our journal we called the attention of 
our readers to the little-appreciated beauties of Lough Erne ; 
and we now present them with another vista of that delightful 
locality in connection with the Castle of Termon Magrath, or 
Termon, as it is more usually called, which is situated at its 
northern extremity, in the county of Donegal. Considered as 
a sheet of water, the lower lake appears u'om this side to the 
groatest advantage ; but its distant sliores are but little im- 
proved by plantations, and consequently look comparatively 
bleak and barren. In the immediate vicinity of our subject, 
however, the scenery is of the rich character for which Lough 
JEIrne is so remarkable, the shores of the lake being fringed 
with the plantations of the glebe of Templecarn and those of 
Waterfool, the beautiful seat of Colonel Barton. 

The Castle of Termon is situated in the parish of Temple- 
cam, about half a mile to the west of the pleasant and im- 
proving little town of Pettigoe, which, if it had a comfortable 
mn, would be a good station for pleasure tourists wishing to 
enjoy the scenery of the lower Lough Erne and that of Lough 
Derg, with its celebrated purgatory of St Patrick. 

The foundation of this castle, according to popular tradi- 
tion, is ascribed to the celebrated Malmurry, or, as he was 
usually called, Myler Magrath, the first Protestant Bishop of 
Clogher ; and there is every reason to believe this tradition 



correct. The lands on which the castle is situated anoientlr 
constituted the Termon of St Daveog of Lough Dere, of whim 
the Magraths were hereditarily the termoners or durchwar- 
dens ; and of this familv Myler Magrath was the head ; so that 
these lands properly belonged to him anteriorly to anv grant of 
them derived through his bishopric. He was originally a 
Franciscan friar, and being a man of distinguished abilities, 
was advanced by Pope Pius V. to the see of Down; but hav- 
ing afterwards embraced Protestantism, he was placed in the 
see of Clogher by letter of Queen Elizabeth, dated 18th May 
1570, and by grant dated the i8th September, in the samt 
year. He remained, however, but a short time in this see, in 
which he received but little or nothing of the revenues, and in 
which he was probably surrounded by enemies even among 
his own kindred, and was translated to the archbishopric of 
Cashel on the 3d of February, in the year following. He died 
at Cashel at the age of one hundred, in the year 1022, and 
was interred in the choir of that ancient cathedral, where a 
splendid monument to his memory still exbts, with a Latin 
inscription penned by himself, of which the following quaint 
translation is given in Harris's Ware : — 

Patrick, the glory of our isle and gown. 

First sat a bUhop in the tee of Down. 

1 wish that I, succeedfaig him hi place 

Ai biihop, bad an e^uiOsl^rt of fiMt* I 
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1 lenred thee, England, fifty years in Jars, 
itnd pMMd tbf pfiti/eH fh Om mldft of irtrt ; 
Here where I'm placed I'm not ; and thus the case is, 
I'm Mt in both, yet am in both the places. 1691. 

He that )udgeth me U the Lord.— 1 Cor. ir. 

Let him who stands talce care lest he fall. 

Harris remarks, that the Roman Catholics of his diocese have 
a tradition that he returned to his original faith previously to 
his death, and that though it was pretended that he was bu- 
ried in his own cathedral, yet he had given private orders for 
Imrying his body elsewhere, to which circumstance, as they 
tay, Uie two last lines of his epitaph allude. '* But,** says 
Harris, " although he was no go<Kl man, and had impoverished 
his see by strippmg it of much of its ancient estate, yet I do 
not find any room to call his sincerity as to his religious pro- 
fesnion in question, living or dying. These lines rather seem 
to hint at the separate existence of the soul and body." But 
however this may be, there is another tradition relative to 
him less doubtful, inasmuch as it is common to the peasantry 
«of different creeds, namely, that he was tlie handsomest man 
in Ireland in his day 1 

The Castle of Termon, like most edifices of the kind erected 
In the sixteenth oentury, consisted of a strong keep with 
circular towers at two of its angles, and enoompassed by out- 
works. It was battered by Ireton from the neighbouring hill 
in the parliamentary wars ; but its rains are considerable, and 
by their picturesqueness add interest to the northern shore of 
the lower L«iigh Erne. 1^* 



THE IRISH MIDWIFE. 

BT WtlLIAtf «AALltOlf. 
tnt^oduetofy. 
Of the many remarkable rharaoterji that have b#«n formed 
by the spirit and habits of Irish feeling among the peasantry, 
there is not one so clear, distincti aiiawell traced, as that of 
the Midwife. We could mention several that are certainly 
marked with great precision, and that stand out in fine relief 
to the eye of the spectator* but tlofte at all< who in richness 
of colourings In boldness ot outline, &r ih firmness and force, 
can for a moment be compaf ftd with the Midwife. The Fid- 
dler for instance lives a lifd suAoiently graphic and distinct ; 
so does the Dancing -master, and so also does the Match- 
maker, but with tome abatettkent of colouring. As for the 
Cosherer, the dhanahle, the Keener, and the Foster-nurse, 
although all mellow toned, and well individualised by the strong 

Sower of hereditary usage, y^t do th«y Itand dim and sha- 
owy, when placed face to face with this great exponent of 
national temperament. 

It is almost impossible to conceive a character of greater 
self-importance than an Irish Midwife, or who exhibits in her 
whole oearin^ a more complacent consciousness of her own 
privileges. The Fiddler might be dispensed with, and the 
Dancing-master might follow him ofi^ the sta^e ; the Cosherer, 
Shanahie, Keener, might all disappear, and the general bu- 
siness of life still go on as before. But not so with her whom 
w^ tire describing; and this conviction is the very basis 
6f her power, the secret source from which she draws tne con- 
fidence that bears down every rival claim upon the affections 
of the people. 

Before we introduce Rose Moan to our kind readers, we 
shall briefly relate a few points of character peculiar to the 
Irish Midwife, because they are probably not in general known 
to a very numerous class of our readers. This is a matter 
which we are the more anxious to do. because it is undeniable 
that an acquaintance with many of the old legendary powers 
with which she was Supposed to be invested. Is fast fading 
out of the public memory ; and unless put into timely record, 
it i« to be feared that in the course of one or two generations 
more, they may altogether disappear and be forQ;otten. 

One of the least known of the secrets which old traditionary 
lore ^rmed to have been in possession of the Midwife, was the 
knowledge of how beer might be brewed from heather. The 
Irish people believe that the Danes understood and practised 
thid taluable process, and will assure you that the liquor pre* 
]iar«d from materials so cheap and abundant was superior in 
strength and fUvour to any ever produced from malt. Nay, 
they will tell you how it conferred such bodily strength and cou- 
rage vnp^n those who drank H, that it was to the influence 
and virtue of this aloira that the Danes held su(^ a protracted 
9Way, and won 80 flMHj ti^t^NfleB in Mitii4 it wits a secrot, 



however, too valuable to be disclosed, especially to enemiea, 
who wouM lose no time In turning the important ooas^qiieitots 
of it against the Danes themselves. The consequence was, 
that from the day the first Dane set foot upon the soil of Ire- 
land, until that upon which they bade it adieu for ev«r, 90 
Irishman was ever able to get possession of it. It came to be 
known, however, and the knowledge of it is said to be still in the 
country, but must remain unavailable until the fulfilment of a 
certain prophecy connected with the liberation of Ireland 
shall take away the obligation of a most solemn oath, which 
bound the original recipient of the secret to this conditional 
silence. The circumstances are said to have been these : — 

On the evening previous to the final embarkation of the 
Danes for their own country, the wife of their prince was 
seized with the pains of childbirth, and there being no midwife 
among themselves, an Irish one was brought, who, as the en- 
mity between the nations was both strong and bitter, reso- 
lutely withheld her services, unless upon the condition of being 
made acquainted with this invaluable process. The crisis it 
seems being a very trying one, the oondition was complied 
with ; but the midwife was solemnly sworn never to commu- 
nicate it to any but a woman, and never to put it in practice 
until Ireland should be free, and any two of its provinces at 
peaod with each other. The midwife, thinking very naturally 
that there remained no obstacle to the accomplishment of 
these conditlotts but the presence of the Danes themselves, 
and seeing that they were on the eve of leaving the country 
for ever, unagiiied herself perfectly safe in entering into thie 
obligation ; out it so happened, says the tradition, that al- 
though the knowledge of tiie secret is among the Irish mid wives 
still, yet it never could be applied, and never will, until Ireland 
shidl be in the state required by the terms of her oath. 80 
runs the tradition. 

There is, however, one species of power with which some of 
the old midwivcs were said to be girted, so exquisitely Indi- 
oroQs, and yet at the same time so firmly fixed in the bell^ of 
many among the people, that we cannot do justice tothedia- 
racter without mentioning so strange an acauisition. It i» 
this, that where a husband happens to be eruel to his wife, or 
suspects her ut\Justly, the Midwife is able, by some mysterious 
charm, to inflict upon him and remove fVom the wife the suf- 
ferings annexed to her oonBnement, as the penalty mentioned 
by holy writ which is to follow the sex in consequence of the 
transgression of our mother Eve. dome of our readers may 
perhaps imagine this to be incredible, but we assure them 
that it is strictly true. Such a superstition did prevail in Ire- 
land among the humbler classes, and still does, to an extent 
which would surprise att^ one not as well acquainted mith old 
Irish usages and superstitions as we happen to be. The man- 
ner in which the Midwife got possession of this power is as 
follows : — It sometimes happened that the " gooa people," or 
Dhoine Skee — that is. the fairies — were put to the necessity of 
having recourse to the aid of the Midwife. On one of those 
occasions it seems, the good woman discharged her duties so 
successfiilly, that the fairy matron, in requital for her services 
and promptitude of attendance, communicated to her this 
secret, so formidable to all bad husbands. From the period 
alluded to, say the people, it has of course been gladly trans- 
mitted from hand to hand, and on many occasions resorted to 
with fearful but salutary effect. Within our own memory 
several instances of its application were pointed out to us, 
and the very individuals themselves, when closely interro- 
gated, were forced to an assertion that was at least equiya- 
lent to an admission, '* it was nothing but an attack of the 
cholic,*' which by the way was little else than a libel upon that 
departed malady. Many are the tales told of cases m whi^ 
midwives were professionally serviceable to the good people ; 
but unless their assistance was repaid by the communication 
of some secret piece of knowledge, it was better to recdve no 
payment, any other description of remuneration being oonsi- 
dered unfortunate. Some of those stories have been well told, 
and with others of them we may probably amuse oar readers 
upon some future occasion. 

From this source also was derived another most yaluaUe 
quality said to be possessed b^ the Irish MidwifSft, but one 
which we should suppose the virtue of our fair oountrywonm 
rendered of very unfrequent application. This was thepow<er 
of destroying jealousy between man and wife. We forget 
whether it was said to be efficacious in cases of guilt, but ve 
should imagine that the contrary would rather £>ld good, as 
an Irishman is not exactly that description of husband wko 
would suffer himself to bo charmed back into die anoi oC % 
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polluted wife. This was effected by tJie knowledge of a oer^ 
tain herb, a decoction of which the parties were to drink nine 
saccessive times, each time before sumist and after sunset. 
Of course the name of the herb was kept a profound secret ; 
but even if it had been known, it could hare proTed of littie 
Talue, for the full force of its influence dep&ided on a charm 
which the Midwife had learned among the fairies. Whether 
it was the Anacampserote^ of the midme ag^ or not, is diffi. 
cult to say ; but one thing is eertiun, that not only have mid- 
wives, but other persons of both sexes, gone about thro'igh the 
country professing to cure jealousy by the juice or decoction 
of a mysterious herb, whidd was known oiUy to themselves. 
It is not unlikely to suppose that this great secret after all 
was nothing more tihan a perverted application of the Waters 
of Jealousy mentioned by Moses, and that it only reseml^ed 
many other charms practised in this and other countries, which 
are generally founaed upon certain passages of Scripture. 
Indeied, there is little doubt that the practice of attemptmg to 
cure jealousy by herbs existed elsewhere as well as in Ireland ; 
and one would certainly imagine that Shakapeare, who left 
nothing connected with the human heart untouched, oust 
have aJluded to the very custom we are treating of, when he 
makes lago, speaking of Othello's jeaJousy, say, 

" Lo(4c vbere be oooM« ! not poppy nornuuidFagOTa, 
Nor all the drowsy ■jrups <ir tbo world, 
8h«U ever medicine tiMe to tluit cweet sleep 
Which thou hadat yerterdaj." 

Here it is quite evident that the efficaev of the ** syrups'* 
spoken of was to be tried upon the mind only in which the 
Moor*8 horrible malady existed. That Shakspeare, in the 
passage quoted, alludoa to this singular custom, is, we think, 
at least extremely probable. 

We have said that the Midwife stood high as a matchmaker, 
and so unouestionably she did. No woman was better ac- 
quainted iivith charms of all kinds, especially with those that 
were calculated to aid or throw light upon the progress of 
love. If for instance young persons of either sex felt doubt 
as to whether their passion was returned, they generally con- 
sulted the Midwife, who, on hearing a statement of their ap- 
prehensions, appointed a day on which she promised to satisfy 
them. Accordingly, at the time a^eed upon, she and the 
party interested repaired as secretly as might be, and with 
much mystery, to some lonely place, where she produced a 
Bible and key, both of which she held in a particular position 
— that is, the Bible suspended by a string which passed through 
the key. She then uttered with a grave and solemn face the 
following verses from the Book of Ruth, which the young per- 
son accompanying her was made to repeat slowly and delibe- 
rately after her : — 

** And Ruth said, entreat me not to leave thee or to return 
fh)m following after thee : for whither thou goest I will go ; 
and where thou lodgest I wiU lodge : thy people shall be my 
people, and thy Goamy God : 

** Where thou dUest, will I die, and there will I be buried : 
the Lord do so to me, and more also, if aught but death part 
thee and me.'* 

If at the conclusion of these words ihe Bible turned, she 
affirmed, with the air of a prophetess, not only that the affec- 
tion of the parties was mutual, but that their courtship would 
terminate in marriage. If, on the contrary, it remained sta- 
tionary, the passion existed only on one side, and the parties 
wore not destined for each other. Oh, credulous love ! not to 
see that the venerable sybil could allow the Bible to turn or 
not, just as she may have previously ascertained from either 
party whether their attachment was reciprocal or otherwise I 
we dare say the above charm is seldom resorted to now, 
and of course this harmless imposition on the lovers will soon 
cease to be practised at all. 

The Midwife's aid to lovers, however, did not stop here. 
If thej^ wished to create a passion in some heart where it had 
not previously existed, she told them to get a dormouse and 
reduce it to powder, a pinch of which, if put into the drink of 
the person beloved, would immediately nvet his or her affec- 
tions upon the individual by whose hands it was administered. 
Many anecdotes are told of humorous miscarriages that re- 
sulted from a neglect of this condition. One is especially 
well known, of a young woman who gave the potion through 
the hands of her gran£nother ; and the conseouence was, that 
the bachelor Immediately made love to the old lady instead of 
tlB0 ycmng one, jnd eientviaJily beoa«ie graodfwth<r to tb# lat- 
tm instM^ of bflr tuubund. Indued, the adsojufiteriaf of 



phlkres and the use of eharms m Irdand wen fsrmeiiy wrf : 
frequent, and occasionally attended by rasuks whidk \mAxA 
been anticipated. The use esp^oiaUy ti etniharide*^ «r Fr«id|- 
flies, in the hands of the ignorant, has often been sa^ to indaoa* 
madness, and not unfrequently to occasion deaith. It is ao* 
very long since a melancholy case of the iat/ter from this Tery 
cause appeared in an Irish newspaper. 

The Midwife was also a greai interprster of dritswM, eiKss, 
auguries, and signs of all possible ttofU, and «o youngsisrs 
who ever consulted her need be htm at a k»ss for a peraoMl 
view of the object of their love. They had only to seek ia 
some remote glen or dell for a briar whose t^ had taken root 
in the ground ; this they were to pui «nder their pillow an! 
sleep upon, and the certain consenMetiee was, that tM image «f 
the future wife or husband woula appear to them in a dream. 
She was also famous at cup-tossing i and aothifig could ear* 
pass the shrewd and sapient expression of her fane as she sat 
solemnly peering into the g roumU of the tea for tiie hnagiaary 
forms of rings, and love-letters, and carriagtes, winek wet% 
necessary to the happy purport of her divination, for she itkt* 

Seat reluctance to &rete!l calamity. She seMom, howevar, 
d recourse to card-cutting, whidb she looked upon as an 
unholy practice ; the cards, as every one knows, hetng the only 
book on whieh the devil says his prayeni nighi aM marateg. 
Who has not heard of his pr0yer-ooeif 

We are now to consider ihb Midwife in the eapaefty #f a 
woman not only briniul of medioinal knowledge, bi^ possessed 
of many secrets, which the voere physician or apathoMry eould 
never penetrate. Asadoctress, she poasessad a very Mgfa re- 
putation for all complaints incident to children aad females ; 
and where herbal skill failed, unlike the «era adentifie man 
of diplomas, she eould set physical oauaes and cffeeU aahle, 
and have reooorse at onoe to the supematwral and aiiraeBiovs. 

For instance, there are two complaints which die is, bayo^id 
any other individual, celebrated for managing-^that is to sar, 
headache, and another malady which is anonymens, or eafy 
known to country folk by what is termed " the spool or beaa 
of the breast being down." The first sheonres by a very for- 
mal and serious process called ^ measuring the head." Thii 
is done hy a ribbon, whieh she puts round ^ craniuH, rqwat- 
ing during the admeasurement a certain prayer or diarm from 
which the operation is to derive its whole efficacy. The i 



surmg is performed twice — in the first instance, ta show that 
its sutures are s^arated by disease, or, to speak more plaialy, 
that the bones or the head are absolutely opened, and that as 
a natural conse<|uenoe the head must he siucn larger than when 
the patient is m a state of health. The circuBifiereaae of ^b^ 
first admeasurem^it is marked upon a ribbon, after whieh ifaa 
repeats the diarm that is to remove the headac he , and BMa- 
sures the cranium again, in ordor to show, by a coaapariaoii of 
the two ribbons, that the sutures have beea closed, the charm 
successful, and the headache ceoseqnently reaMrad^ It is 
impossible to say how the discrepancy in the maasurement is 
l)rought about ; but be that as it may, the writer of this has 
frequently seen the operation performed in such a way as to 
defy the most scruUnising eye to detect any appearance ^ 
imposture, and he is convinced that in the majority of caaaa 
there is not the slightest ii«f>osture ntended. The operator 
is in truth a dupe to a strong and delasive ent h us i a sm . 

When the Midwife raises Sie spool of the breast, the opera- 
tion is conducted wHhout any aseistvioe from the aapernatn* 
ral If a boy or girl diminishes in flesh, is troubled with want 
of rest or of appetite, without being affiicted with any parti, 
cular disease, ^ther acute or local, the Midwtfe puts her 
finger under the hone which projects over the pit of the eta- 
mach, and immediately feeis that ^ the spool of the breaat is 
down*'— 4n other words, she informs the parents that the hone 
is b«it inwards, and presses upon the kemrt / The raiskig of 
this precisely resembfes the ^)eration of enpping. She ceta a 
penny piece, which she pUces upon the ^ot affested, the 
patient havii^ been first laid in a sapiae peature ; after this 
she bums a lUtle spirits in a ttunbler in order to arfiauat the 
air in it ; she then presses it quickly against the part which is 
under the penny piece ; and in a few moments, to the amase- 
ment of the k>okers-on, it is drawn stron^y ap, and cw n aias 
so until the heart-bone is supposed to be raised in saoh a auuM 
ner as that it will not return. 

The next chann for which she is renMrkaUe among the 
people, is that hy which a mote is taken oat of the ^ya. Tha 
manner of doing this is as ^ollaws a— A white basin it got, 
fod a j«gQtfth0 purest wBtir: tha midwtfi raptnUtiy riuNi 
W moniih with th« water, nntUit wfeBsasM^nit u A m/ m 
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BM when she tock it in. She then walks to and fro, repeating 
tho words of the charm, her month all the time filled with the 
water. When the charm is finished, she pours the water out 
of her month into the clean basin, and will point out the mote, 
or whatever it may haye been, floating in tne water, or lying 
in the bottom of the ressel. In fact, you could scarcely men- 
tion a malady with which the Midwi^ of the old school was 
not prepared to grapple by the aid of a charm. The tooth- 
ache, the choUc, measles, childbirth, all had their respective 
oharmi . The latter especially required one of a yery pithy 
cast. Eyery one knows that the power of fairies in Ireland is 
neyer so strong, nor so earnestly put forth, as in the moment 
of parturition, when they strive oy all possible means to se- 
cnre the new-bom infant before it is christened, and leave a 
ihaBgding in its stead. Invaluable indeed is the midwife who 
is possessed of a charm to prevent this, and knows how to ar- 
range all the ceremonies that are to be observed upon the 
occasion without making any mistake, for that would vitiate 
all. Many a time on such occasions have the ribs of the roof 
been made to crack, the windows rattled out, the door pushed 
with violence, and the whole house shaken as if it would tum- 
ble about their heads — and all by the fairies — but to no pur- 
pose : the charm of the midwife was a rock of defence ; the 
necessary precantions had been taken, and they were ulti- 
mately forced to depart in a strong blast of wind, screaming 
and howling with rage and disappointment as they went. 

There were also cnarms for tne diseases of cattle, to cure 
whieh there exist in Ireland some processes of very distant 
antiouit^. We ourselves have seen elemental fire produced by 
the motion of two green boughs together, applied as a remedy 
for the blaok-leg and murram. This is evidently of Pagan 
origin, and must have some remote affinity with the old doc- 
trines of Baal, the ancient god of fire, whose worship was once 
so general in Ireland. 

Of these charms it may be said that they are all of a reli- 
gious character, some of them evidently the production of 
uaposture, and others apparently of those who seriously be- 
lieved in their efficacy. There is one thing peculiar about 
them, which is, that they must be taught to persons of the 
opposite sex : a man, for instance, cannot teach a charm to a 
man, nor a woman to a woman, but he may to a woman, as a 
woman may to a man. If taught or learned in violation of 
this principle, they possess no virtue. 

In treatmg of the Irish B^Iidwife, we cannot permit ourselves 
to overlook ue superstition of the ** lucky caul, which comes so 
clearly within her province. The caul is a thin membrane, 
about the consistence of very fine silk, which covers the head 
of a new-born infant like a <Mp. It is always the omen of 
groat good fortune to the infant and parents ; and in Ireland, 
when any one has unexpectedly fallen into the receipt of pro- 
perty, or any other temporal good, it is customary to say 
** such a person was bom with a * lucky caul' on his head." 

Why these are considered lucky, it would be a very difficult 
matter to ascertain. Several instances of good fortune, hap- 
pening to such as were bom with them, miffht by their coinci- 
oenoes form a basis for the superstition ; lust as the fact of 
throe men during one severe winter having been found 
drowned, each with two shirts on, generated an opinion which 
has now become fixed and general in that parisn, that it is 
imlnoky to wear two shirts at once. We are not certain whe- 
ther the oanl is in general the perquisite of the Midwife — some- 
times we believe it is ; at all events, her integrity occasionally 
yields to the desire of possessing it. In many cases she con- 
ceals its existence, in order that she may secretly dispose of 
it to good advants^e, which she frequently does ; for it is con- 
sidered to be the herald of good fortune to those who can get 
it into thttr possession. Now, let not our English neighbours 
■mile at ns for those things until they wash Uieir own hands 
dear of such practices. At this day a caul will brinor a good 
priee in the most civilized city in the world — to wit, me good 
city of London — the British metropolis. Kay, to such lengths 
has the mania for cauls been carriea there, that they have been 
aotoally advertised for in the Times newspaper. 

Of a winter evening, at the fireside, there can be few more 
amusing conmanions than a Midwife of the old school. She 
has the smack of old times and old usages about her, and 
tastes of that agreeable simplicity of manners which always 
betokens a harmless and inoftensive heart. Her language is 
at once easy, copious, and minute, and if a good de^ pedan- 
tic, the pedantry is rather the traditionary phraseology and 
antique mimonr which descends with her profession, than the 
peculiar pcoperty or bias of her individnalmind. She affects 



much mystery, and intimates that she could tell many strange 
stories of high life ; but she is always too honourable to betray 
the confidence that has been reposed in her good faith and 
secrecy. In her dress she always consults warmth and com- 
fort, and seldom or never looks to appearance. Flannd and 
cotton she heaps on herself in abundant folds, and the conse- 
quence is, that although subject to all the inclemency of the 
seasons both by night and day, she is hardly ever known to 
be sick. The cottage of the Midwife may in general be known 
by the mounting-stone which is beside her door, and which 
enables her without difficulty or loss of time to ^et on horse- 
back behind the impatient messenger. The window of her 
bedroom is also remarkable for its opening on hinges like a 
door, a thing not usuad in the country. This is to enable her 
to thrust forth her well-flannelled head without any possible 
delay, in order to inquire the name of the party requiring her 
aid, the length of journey before her, and such other particu- 
lars as she usually deems necessary. The sleep of the Mid- 
wife is almost peculiar in its character to herself. No person 
sleeps more soundly and deeply than she does, unless to a 
knock at the door or a tap at the window, to both of which 
it may be said she is ever instinctively awake. We question 
if a peal of cannon discharged at her house-side would dis- 
turb her ; but give on the other hand the slightest possible 
knock or tap at either her door or window, and ere you could 
imagine she had time to awaken, the roll of flannel that con- 
tains her head is thrust out of the window. 

Having thus recited everything, so far as we could remem- 
ber it, connected with the social antiquities of her calling, and 
detailed some matters not generally known, that may, we trust, 
be interesting to those who are fond of looking at the springs 
which often move rustic society, we now close this " Essay on 
Midwifery," hoping to be able to bring the Midwife herself 
personally on the stage in our next, or at least in an early 
number. 



GLMPSES IN THE MOUNTAINS. 

BY COUL GOPPAOH. 

What can have become of the old world I remember lone 
long ago — almost twenty years ago ? It is a weary loS 
backward, and the distance hides it. This is not the world I 
was bom in. I remember when the old men used to show me 
the ways they walked in, scores of years before, and the very 
comers and the footpaths through the fields. Here they met 
an old friend — there they took shelter from a storm. On this 
lake they skated all day — from that hill they saw the ships 
returning with victory from foreign war. Men walked quietly 
together then in silence or fiienaly talk, and did not jostle 
each other from the way ; they went to bed and rose as the 
sun did ; they followed m their fathers* ways — read the same 
books, laughed at the same fine old jokes, and believed their 
posterity would do the same. Old men then wore grey hairs, 
and saw their children's children, and were venerable. But 
they are all gone ; and could they look out of their graves (if 
indeed their very graves be spared), they would not know the 
old world they used to live in. 

It is all changed now with us old fellows of five-and-twenty. 
We are left dotmg among the ruins of our youth. There is 
nothing left to us of our early days. The old crooked grassy 
byeways where we went to gather blackberries and idle away 
a summer day, have been gone over by the surveyor's chain, 
and some straight cut, with prim, bare fences, has run it down. 
The little stream has been piped over, and, where it ** babbled 
o* green fields," is a noisy, muddy thoroughfare. Over the 
green glen where the hazels nourished their brown clusters, 
strides a cursed viaduct ; the execrable railway has frighted 
the linnets from the boughs, and a bird's nest shall never more 
be found. In the lonely bay where we used to gather shells, 
thinking ourselves in fairy land, and wondering what lay be- 
yond the dim horizon, the steamboat roars and splashes. Riot 
and swearing and slang and vice of cities have usurped the 
quiet haunts of country calm and charity. 

It is for a coming age all these things are preparing : to ns 
is allotted only the vexation and bewilderment. I have no 
associations to link me to these horrors, and I prefer the old 
repose to all the luxuries they bring. What is it to me that 
I can go to East or West in so many days sooner, or even ii 
the sun that sets on me to-night should rise for me to-morrow 
by the Ganges ? Here is my ** fortunate isle ;" this is my 
home where mj heart is. I have no business with Egypt <m 
the Nile. I wish to sit nndistnrbed by my own fireside, tc 
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walk under the old trees, to look on mj own fields, to be 
warmed by my own sun. Bat the^ will dig a canal through 
my silent walks, and the infernal city will ponr through these 
banks its restless impurity, and make them echo with the laugh- 
ter of brutal debauchery. 

It is something for a man to look on the clkme scenes he 
looked on in his childhood, among the same fields and trees 
and household ways his' forefathers tilled and planted, and 
knew before him. There is a sanctity grows round them year 
by year, enriching the heart, that cannot be broken through 
nor profaned without a loss never to be repaired. The exile 
can still listen to the whispering of the woods and the sound 
of the streams, but he remembers the woods and waters of 
his native land with tears. In twenty years I have grown old 
and an exile where I was bom. Huje^c piles have covered the 
g^reen where I played. The roar of busy streets insults the 
memory of the green lanes where I strolled at evening. 

There is no country now. The city has invaded the soli- 
tude, and vice and impudent follv march in its rear. The 
bompkin imitates the swagger of the citizen — ^the ploughman 
talks politics — the haymaker shakes the swathe and discourses 
of pohtical economy — ^the reaper questions the revenue. 

The mountains yet remain 1 I can see them, still, from my 
door ; I can see them from the city streets. I can climb up 
their rugged sides still, and bless God that no discoverer as 
yet has uprooted the hills. 

My heart is with them, for they have not changed. With 
them I have still a sovereign sympathy, for I can look on them 
and renew the fancies of my infancy. There is not a torrent 
pouring down their sides, not a crag nor a bramble, that is 
not reverend in my eye. 

The world is drumc, and raves. Come away from these 
reeling bacchanals, and let us fare among the hills I Long 
ago, before the time of history, some naked savage here has 
worshipped the sunrise ; some Druid sacrificed Us victims ; 
some barbarian Spartacus, lurking among the wild deer and 
the wolves, has defied his nation^; some young warrior, with 
tears on his hafdy cheek, has pointed up thither, whispering to 
one beside him dearer than his name, his clan, or his life, and 
sped away on the wings of love to the peace and safety of the 
mountains. 

These noble fronts have never varied. The clouds float 
here over the same ridg^ on which the eyes of our childhood 
rested, and of the men of old time. The clank of monstrous 
engines has never yet dismayed the primeval stillness. 

The skeleton of creation is visible here, and we see the be- 
ginnings of the world. This solid granite sparkled in the sun 
when ** the evening and the morning were tne first day," and 
was as firm and solid to the centre when the world was " with- 
out form and void." This whinstone rock has been hardened 
in some earthquake furnace long since then, and these flints 
are new, though they held fire before Prometheus suflFered. 
This soft soil is the relics of the life and death of a thousand 
green years, and the fresh bloom that feeds on its decay will 
noarisn succeeding blossoms. 

The Western nations look here for the dawn, and the people 
of the East for sunset. Young children look up here from 
cottage doors at evening, and see the portals of Paradise 
open^ gasing through vistas brighter than imagination, un- 
folding fix into the heart of heaven, and hold their breath, 
waiting for the passage of the archangels. This is a glori- 
fied soil. On these t^aks hang the morning and the evening 
stars. The sun and the moon come here to do them honour ; 
and they clothe themselves with gold and azure, and purple, 
deeper than the Tynan, to receive their celestial guests. 

High up here in this blessed solitude there is life, and liberty 
of heart, and sacred peace. No fenced-in space confines me 
here. I breathe in a domain as wide as the horizon, as high 
as the planets and the sun. The douds are my fellow-wan- 
derers nere, and enjoy with me the liberal bosom of the air. 
Their ethereal hills and dales invite my fancy to a real heaven, 
where I gather all I love around me. Their shadows cover 
me as they pass over, and I bid them '* God speed" as they 
carry cool snowers down to the thirsting land. No miser- 
able moan of want or sickness, no sob of long-breaMing hearts, 
no choked sigh of cheated hone, nor any human woe, alarms 
me here. I see no loathsome household, plague-stricken with 
poverty, and festering in filth, despised of men, and famish- 
mg into horrors and crime : no form of woman (black shame 
b^ore God I) wading in foetid rags through mire and snow, 
with those awful human (!) children of hers, debased as the 
«wine with whom they sleep (for charity 1) and on whom the 



rich man looks — poor unreckoning fool ! — and never pauses to 
think and tremble. 

Here the wild bee sings among the rich fragrance of the 
heather-bells and thyme, gathering pure honev, fresh from 
the breath of the immediate sunrise. The larks have theur 
nests among the heath by thousands, and make the whole 
mountain musicaL Many strange insects, bom and dying in 
the hour, that live on dew-drops, buzz by, and a thousand un- 
known creatures, g^ted with voice, inhabiting small twigs in 
labyrinths of greenest moss, join in the hymn. The invisible 
wind, like a ruler of the strings, pours in a sovereign inast^- 
note that blends in all one solemn harmony, filling the air till 
the valleys sing for joy. 

Here is Solitude, unforced, and free as the wandering wind. 
Here is peace like the summer life of untrodden bbssoms. 
Here is a lofty quiet as of the dreams of the heart over its 
holy memories. Here are everlasting rocks, steadfast as ho- 
nour, and true. Here is wealth for Fancy, and a dwelling Csr 
Imagination. Wide and far as the peaks can se^ tile nea- 
vens, there is no pla«e for Envy or Hate, where the glens are 
vocal, and the holy silence compels the heart to adoration, 
making a haven for religion among the mighty hills 

What throes of central agony heaved up these huge moon- 
tains, twisting and folding each into each away as far as the 
eye can follow I What pangs and convulsions at the heart ! 
What startling from chaotic trance, long before man or his 
mammoth ancestors, at the creative song of some wandering 
star-messenger, millions of years upon its way ! 

My heart enlarges here, and recognises an aerial amity with 
the sky. I am filled with celesUai prompting^. I shake off 
all incumbrance of the earth. I stretch out my arms to the 
blue heaven, and its breath comes into my bosom as a friend. 
The stir of humanity is dumb beneath me. I leap among the 
heathy knolls. I sing beside the infant rivers. I shout, and 
hear answers from uie lurking echoes, like the mysterious 
voices of infinite years. I drink in unused air with 

" Fair creatures of the element. 
That in the colours of the rainbow live. 
And play i' the plighted clouds." 

I stand wrapt in mute visions, growing into the majesty of 
the mountains. I spurn Decay and Time. I share the en- 
during strong^, and carry lightlv the burden of centuries. 

The mountains swell up arouna me like a sea with billows. 
My footfall is inaudible, and I fleet to and fro like the unbo- 
died soul of a great poet that makes the worlds it sees. There 
are no furrows on this soil : the curse has not fallen here. 
The sweat of the brow has not dropped here, nor aught save 
the rain and the dew of heaven. I am still nearer to the an- 
gels, and my spirit begins to put forth unaccustomed wing^. 

The ancient gods still linger here, and Antiquity has not 
yet grown old. The world has not yet heard ** the voice of 
one crying in the wilderness," nor has Paul yet preadied. 
Here 1 am a devout Pagan. I am the friend of Plato ; f re- 
member the voice of Socrates. I worship the Gods reve- 
rently, and have come up hither with sacrifice according to 
the voice of the oracle. 

I have drunk with the muses at this fountain. Here, under 
the hanging ivy from the rock, I behold the real Castaly ; and 
wherever the stream may wander, it will carry music on its 
way from divinest voices. From this clump I have listened 
to Apollo teaching the shepherds. Yea, I feel my veins 
tingling with a more celestial liquor ; I own invulnerable limbs, 
and am myself a God ! 

It was not Mercury, but I, who passed swiftly down yon 
green declivity with feathered feet, and away over the hill- 
tops like the shadow of a cloud. Those cattle brousing in the 
thicket, far down the ravine, I stole from Pieria. I fear the 
imperial mandates, and the breeze carries the sound of my 
eloquence through all the)forests. 

But I aspire to loftier seats. This is the high Olympus ; 
Saturn is baffled, and immortal Jove laughs at the terrible pro- 
phecies of the enduring Titan. Let him rend his rivets. I«et 
him melt the heart of Caucasus, or appease the Vulture ! 
Would that I could as easily escape the reproaches of Juno, or 
overcome Danae ! But it shall ram gold to-morrow in her lap, 
and Leda shall fondle in her snowier bosom a snowy swan. 
Meanwhile le4 the nectar be poured I The laughing gods sur- 
round me, and I know immortal vigour. How Mercury jeered 
at the grinning Vulcan erewhile as he writhed his iron smews, 
when I held him over the edge of heaven ! Here I compel th* 
clouds around me ; I sit throned, and thunder. 



Ml 
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liO 1 to BT Mr« roTom up a solenm str«ln, and Um Eagle 
shriekB and dies. The thunderbolt withers from mj hand : — 

** Ttw Onclet arc dumb t 

Ko voice or taidtotu ht« 
Sum throufli the arcbM roof with wonk daedvtaf i 

Apollo Arom hU thrine 

Can no more diTine, 
WMb hoUow shriek the flleep of DeMios iMirlM ; 

No BifhUy trMwe, or brcathM qteU. 

- ' ithti 



I pale-ejed prtoat in his prophetic oeU.** 
A kmder thunder has been heard than Jo?e*s. There U a 
monntain more ?enerable than Olvrnpus. Moses went up 
there to talk with God, and came down with the bri^tnees 
of the sun in his countenance that could not be looked upon, 
bearing in his hand an eternal law. That thunder still echoes 
which shook Babylon, and quelled the Assyrian. The Persian 
rolled away before it like a cloud. The Egyptian, Greek, and 
Boman, have fled flrom it for ever. 

But a greater than Moses has made the mountains holy. A 
greater hierophaot opened up there the law and the prophets. 
On a mountain Satan oonfessed his conqueror. Who shall 
oonceire of that tremendous hour, pregnant with the fate 
of man, when "Jesus went up alone into the mountain to 
pray 1" And we know what deed t^'as done on Calvary. 



APOLOGUES AND FABLES 

FROM FOREIGN LANGUAGES. 

(TraiuUUed for th^ Irish Ptnny Journal,) 
No. v.— THE OLT> MAN A^D THE YOUTHS. 



(PtOM THE PRSNCB OP LAPONTAIKV.) 

A man of eighty years was planting trees : — 

*• Ha ! ha !** laughed out three stripling^ from the village, 

'* Planting at ei^ty t — Had his task b^n tillage, 
Or building nouses, or aught else you [dease, 
The folly might have passed as less worth noting. 
But — planting trees 1 He must mdeed be doting ! 
Why, m the name of all that's odd, old neighbour, 

What fruit can s«ch as tou expect to giUber 
From this ridiculous and ariftlees labour ? 

You, who already are a great -^andfather 1 
What 1 do you think to rival in his years 

Methuselah ? For shame ! Do penanoe rather 
For your past errors ! Mourn your sins with tears t 
Abandon nopes and plans that so ill suit your 

Age and grey hairs ! Give over looking wildly 
Out tbrougb the vista of a boundless future ! 
All these are but for us, and such as we." 

** They are not even for jrou,** replied the Old Man mildly. 
" Youth may be just as nigh Eternity 
As Age. What though the pitfalls of Existence 

Be covered o'er with flowers in lieu of snows. 
Who shall foremeasure the brief distance 

Between this dim dream's birth and close ? 
The winged bolts of Death are swiit to strike 

Life in its dawning as decline ; 
The pallid Parcse play their game alike 

With your days and with mine. 
Who knows which of us four shall be the one 
To gaze last on the glory of the sun ? 
Molest me not, then. Leave me to employ 

The hours that yet remain to me. I love 
To think my great-grandchildren will enjoy 

The shade and shelter of this embryo grove. 
Meantime I live, I breathe, and I may even 
Share for some years to come the gifts of Heaven. 
Alas ! even 1 may see the morning-light 

Sliine more than once, young men ! upon your graves !" 
Tho Old Man spake a ti*uth which Time revealed: — 
Boating soon after, on a stormy night. 

One of these youths was buned in the waves — 
A second was cut off upon the battle-fleld — 
The third fell ill, and in four fleeting weeks 

His bier was dressed with Death's pale plumes ; — 
So died the Three— thus early fated ! 
And while the tears rolled down lus cheeks, 

The Old Man sculptured on their tombs 
The story I have here narrated. M. 

Learning, it has been said, may be an instrument of firand : 
so may bvead, if disohargad from the month of a cwinofi, be 
an ins trumei^ of dw rt h.— ^ggn<^cw. 



THE SNUFF SHOP. 
Fbw, we dare say, over entorod a shop of ikm doaeHption 
named in the title of this paper with any other idea tht» (h«t 
they were entering merely a repository of Loadr Foot, cigan. 
ana smaU twiet. Few, we soppote, ever looked en snob a 
place in any other light; or ever cooaidered ite keeper bi eiij 
other point of view than tliat tfaa^yV a tobaoooBiBt. Yet m 
there another light, and a dismal one it b, in wfaieb botk tke 
sanff shop and the snuff dealer himself may be looked «poe ( 
and it is in such a light that we ourselves always de look npoa 
them. This is, viewing the otte as a cfaanieI«ho«se of delueet 
authors; the other as a goul, batteein^ on tbeir mortal re- 
mains. We sometimes vary this bomfyiae, bat, alasl too 
correet view of the snuiF shop and the foaff £aler, by eeppoe* 
ieg the one a sort of literary shambles or ^aaghter*lMnMe^ aad 
the other a cold-blooded, merctleas literary botcher. 

Taking either of tbese views of tJw snutf shop, what a ohenge 
takes pliuM in its asoeet, and in that of every uiing and pereea 
pertaining to it ! What a dismal and hideoasdMi it tben b^ 
comes, wSd wheA a treeoleat, savage-looking fiead becomes 
that smiHng and simpering tobaeoonist ! No beweje of eem* 
passion has he for the mangled and mediated authors tbaA ers 
lying thick around him, cmeUv Burked by his own merciless 
hands. No ; there he sits in the midst of the dire earsage as 
calm and unconcerned as if he had nothii^ whatever to de 
with it— the callous monster ! 

Pursuing the idea just broached, let as enter this horrid 
dee, and for a moment contemplate Hs interior ie a spirit im 
accordanoe with that idea ; for, not being authors, we have 
nothing to fear for ourselves, it being that class only that 
need stand in awe of the snnff sbop — to all otbsrs it is a harm- 
less place enough. 

Lo 1 then, fadold (giving us tlie advantage here of a little 
stretch of imagination), the walls bespattered with the blood 
and brains of murdered authors ; aad see that bloed-staieed 
bench which the demon of the piece csils a counter i asid ia 
various other depositories around Me their dismembered Itmbe 
and manned carcases. Oh, it b a shoduag and hnnrt rmd 
sight! 

Some of these unfortunates have evidently died bend : thsj 



have the appearance of having struggled desperately for life. 
Bet, alas, m vain ! An irresistible destiny thr«st them eitethe 
fatal snuff shop, where they perished quieklv and miserably by 



the hand of the ruthless savage witmn. Others, again, seem 
to have <)uiet]y resigned themselves to their fate, and, iiideed, 
to have been more than half dead before they were brough t 
in ; while others, again, appear to have been wholly defwet, 
having died a natural death. These, then, have been oeo- 
veyed thither merely te be cut up, and converted to the de* 
grading uses of the tobaoeonist. 

AlUmugh sosM of the unhappy aothors whose mangled 
remains strew this den of horrors seon to have attained a 
kind of maturity before they were oroelly Com to pisoes as we 
now see them, by far the greater number are a sort of mar- 
dered innocents, having bemi strained in thmr birth, or shortly 
after. A good many there are, too, who seen to have been 
dead bom, or to have perished while yet in embryo. 

Piteous as it is te look on the heavy, stnrdy eorpses of the 
amrdered prose writers that lie thickly vp aod down thii 
chamber of death, yet infinitely more piteous is it to oontem- 
plate the delicate, nragtle fiorms of the poets thus crueHy man^ 
gled aod mutilated tlmt tie no less thickly areond us. Poor 
dear, unfledged thin^ 1 What a fate has been thine I_wfaat 
a destiny, to be eonsigned, ere ye had yet opportunity to opsa 
your little musical throats, to the tender mercies of tb^ Ht^ 
rary Burke— 4;hat ruthless monster whom the world, thisldiig 
of him only in oonnectioA with cigars and pigtail, caUs 4 
tobacconist. Wliere now, sweet little humming birds, be ihom 
soft and tender notes with which ye sought, mas, how veiidy 1 
to diarm the huge, rude ear of an unooultih and barbarous 
world that woidd not listen to ye ? Alas, they have ceased 
for ever ! How Uttie does ihat savage, the demon ef the plaoe^ 
mind your sweet, sssail volcee, that give forth a piteous wail, 
like the last notes of the dying swan, every time he lays his 
merciless hands oa you. Little, indeeid ! Liet but a eustomec 
come in for half an ounoe of *' Bladcgnard," and he wiU, with- 
out the smallest hesitation or compunctioa, seize one of yea, 
dear unfortunates, and tear you limb from limb for his ow« 
and that customers eeovenieacy : ay, for a paltry three half* 
penoe, mayhap less^^ perayworth of ** SooUBh^'^milh&ptm* 
petratetfavatrottoosdeed. Thit iMignmirj h wih. j^ Sm 
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rid counter, is strewn oyer with your slim carcases and fragile 
limbs ; and your murderer is hanging over your mutilated re- 
mains, laughing and ehatting and joking with his customers 
as pleasantly s^ unconcernedly as if you were so much waste 
pmow. Oh, it is atrocious 1 

Such, then, dear reader, is the light — a terrible one, indeed, 
but as thou wilt acknowledge, we ha^e no doubt, a correct 
one—in which we look upon snuff shops, which, as thou well 
knowest, hare long lain, and not ui^usUy, under the stigma 
of b«iric fatal to authors. If thou art one, pray, then, es<mew 
it ; for If thou dost once enter its dismal portals, Uiou wilt 
BOTer» nerer more be heard of in this world 1 0. 



ANIMAL TAMING. 

SECOND AND CONCLUDING ARTICLS. 

Ill my last paper on the taming of animals, I treated the sub- 
joet generally rather than in detail. It is probable that the 
eooious reader may not be displeased to learn a little more of 
tlie mode of keeping and domesticating wild and savage ani- 
mals, as well as the methods to be adopted in order to bring 
together fierce animals of different species, and induce them 
to occupy the same cage in peace and harmony, and without 
danger of oontention« It is, as will be at once recognised, 
this latter circumstance which renders the exhibitions of Van 
Amburgh and his rivals as wonderful as they are ; it being 
a far easier inatter to reconcile a lion or a tiger to yourself, 
and even familiarise it to the furthest possible degree, than it 
is to induce the tiger and the lion to consort together, and 
refrain from engaging in deadly conflict. 

Let us suppose, for the sake of illustration of the mode 
which should be adopted to tame two or more animals, that 
yott are made a present of a lion and a tiger. If the animals 
be very young, you will have very little trouble with them for 
a long time— none, indeed, bevond the necessity of attending 
to their health, for the larger felines are difficult to be reared ; 
bat as they grow older, uiey will be very apt to quarrel be- 
tween themselves; wounds will be given and received, and 
the death or maiming of either, or perhaps of both, will pretty 
speedily result. To guard against any unpleasantness of this 
natnre, it should be your business the instant you receive the 
animals to commence operations. Let them be kept at first 
far apart ; for it is not advisable, as their dispositions may be 
rery different, that one should be witness of the severity you 
may be compelled to exercise towards the other. This done, 
take, according to the animals* ages, a stout cane, a supplejack, 
or an iron rod. If the creatures be very young, that is, 
under three months, or perhaps four, the cane will l^ sufficient. 
If greater, or from that to naif grown, you will require the 
supplejack, and let it be thicker at one end than at the other. 
For a half-grown animal the iron rod will be absolutely ne- 
cessary, and it must be of sufficient weight that a blow of it 
on the skull may be sufficient to produce a temporary insen- 
sibility — ^the only chance you will have of escajpM?, should the 
fierce brutes at any time take it into their heads to rebel. 

Having thus provided yourself with arms offensive, you 
must be equally cautious as to your costume. That must be 
of strong material, hard, and fitting close. Yon must have 
no loose napping skirts, no open iaokets. All must be tight, 
and buttoned closely to tne body. An under-waistcoat 
Csleeved) of strong buff, with a stout pea-jacket over it, lea- 
ther or corduroy breeches, and top boots, is about the best 
dress for the experimentalist in animal taming that I can sug- 
gest at this moment. The reason— for I like to give a reason 
lor everything I recommend— of this necessity for a firm, tight- 
fitting dress, is, that if a wild animal, although to all appear- 
ance perfectly domesticated, chances even in play to get his 
claws fastened in your clothes, the sensation of seizing upon 
prey involuntarily presents itself to his imagination. The ac- 
cidental entanglement is succeeded by a plunge of the claws, 
the jaws are brought into requisition, and your life is by no 
means in a safe position. Hence the necessity for tight dress. 

Thus accoutred, with your rod in your hand, and, if the 
animal be more than half grown, a brace of pistols in your 
breast — the one loaded with ball, the other with powder, upon 
whioh a quantity of tow has been crammed down — approach 
the cage of the young animal which you design to tame. I 
commence with tbis stage of the process, because I presume 
that yon have alreadv rendered vour protege sufficiently fa- 
miliar by feeding and, caressing it through the bars, and by 
ipcodu^ some time each day in lt9 company. I presume 



therefore that it has already begun to recog^se vour appear- 
ance, and to come over to your band when calleo, as well as 
to permit you to stroke and pat it, without attempting to bite 
you. Approach the cage, bold in your left hand a heavy 
cloak or blanket wrap{^ round your hand and arm ; let 
there be two assistants near at hand, and a small stove in 
which half a dozen iron rods are heating ; let the door of the 
cage be a real door, opening upon hinges, and shutting with 
a good and deeply-notched latch — not a sliding door, as such 
a mode of entering the cage might be as much as your life was 
worth. Speak kmdly to the animal, and caress it through 
the bars of its ca^ ere you enter, or the suddenness of your 
entrance may irritate or alarm it, and thus induce it to attack 
you. Tour costume should likewise by no means have been 
put on for the first time. You should have dressed in a simi- 
lar manner durung all your former visits, so that your intended 
pet might be acquainted with your appearance. Let a plat- 
form l^ erected outside the cage, to its level, and ascend this, 
where stand a few minutes, boldly caressing and speaking to 
the animaL Then throw open the door, enter with a firm 
and resolute step, push the door behind vou, but see that you 
do not for an instant remove your eyes from those of the ani- 
mal you are visiting. Do not advance from the door ; stand 
near the bars of the cage, that you may have a better chance 
of escape, and may be more readily assisted by your atten^ 
dants in the event of an attack. Speak kindly towards the 
animal, and if it, as it most likely will, comes over to you, fear 
nothing, but stretch forth your l^d and caress it. The crea- 
ture wiU then probably purr, and rub against you. Permit it 
to do so, and encourage it in its familiarity ; but if it offer to 
play with you, repress such disposition vrith firmness ; and if 
you perceive that the animal is bent on frolic, leave the cage 
at once, for it b unsafe longer to remain, the play of these 
savage creatures always leading to mischief, just as the cat 
sports with the captured mouse ere she gives it the finbhing 
blow, and buries it in her maw. Repress, therefore, every at- 
tempt to play. Use your rod freely and severely. Do so not 
merely for a grievous fault, but for the most distant appear- 
ance of insubordination. Let your corrections be terrible 
when you do inflict them, and you will have to repeat them so 
much the less frequently. Some, and Van Amourgh I be- 
lieve among the rest, are in favour of beating the aninuJs 
every mommg, wheUier they deserve such chastbement or 
not, just by way of keeping up a salutary awe of their mas- 
ters. I object to this, as I conceive it to be both cruel and 
unnecessary. If animals are of an unruly dbposition, and re- 
quire freauent correction, I should rather recommend that 
tbey should be vbited every morning, and an opportunity of 
mbbehaving themselves thus afforded, when indeed a good 
thrashing might be adminbtered vrith much greater justice. 
Never dSplay either timidity or ill-humour. The former will 
make the animals despise your menaces, and perhaps g^ve you 
a bite or a claw — the latter will cause them to hate you, to 
regard you as a t^ant, and probabl^r seise on the first fa- 
vourable opportunity for your destruction. Be just, therefore, 
in your punishments, and do not be too familiar. Never for 
an instant permit any animal to make too free with you. Re- 
collect the old copybook adage, ** Familiarity breeds con- 
tempt ;** and recollect that if a young lion or a ti^er so far 
forgets himself as to despbe your autnority, you will stand a 
fair chance of being torn to pieces some fine morning, and de- 
voured for then* breakfast. 

I conceive that the preceding rapidly sketched hints vrill 
serve as a sufficient ground-work for the animal-tamer to act 
upon. He must not be dbcouraged if he do not succeed at 
first, and he must be satbfied to take time, and persevere. 
Without thb he need not hope for success. 

The animal-tamer must be fearless — such a thing as terror 
must be a feeling wholly foreign to hb soul. He must be as 
brave as a lion : for how can he otherwbe hope to subdue the 
bravest of the animal creation ? I have said" bravest," and 
so let the word stand ; but I was perhaps led to employ the 
expression rather from popular premdice, than from a convic- 
tion of its truth. The teline tribes are very powerful and very 
fierce animals, but the^r are by no means brave. A bulldog has 
more courage in hb pigmy body, than exbts in the prodigious 
carcasses of a dozen aons or tigers. Let the animal-tamer 
recollect this, and the knowledge of this fact will probably en- 
courage him. To give a case in point : — ^I was once endeavour- 
ing to make fnends with the tigress in the Zoological Gardens, 
Phcenix Park — abeautiful animal, subsequently purchased frqn 
the Zoological Society by the proprietors oi the Portob«]W 
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Gardens, and since unfortunately dead. I bad got so far as 
to be able to stroke the creature on the head and back, and 
even tc open her mouth with my hand, and leave it within 
her terrible jaws. This I did on my third visit to her, in 
presence of the animal's keeper. One day I was alone with 
the tigress, and mv hand was upon her neck : she with eoual 
good nature had placed her enormous paw upon my shoulaer, 
and was purring in a most affectionate manner, when a sud- 
den noise from one of the other animals caused me to start ; 
instantly the paw was broue^ht down upon my arm with some 
violence, and before I could extricate my hand, Kate, as the 
tigress was called, had closed her teeth upon the limb, which she 
held finnly, though as yet uninjured. I strove to withdraw my 
hand, but to no purpose. I felt in a most uncomfortable po- 
sition, reader, for 1 feared that I should lose a very useful 
member of my frame : it was my right hand. Had I lost it, I 
should have been unable to have written this or any of the 
other papers I have given you- The teeth of the tigress be- 
came more and more nrmly closed, and my efforts to msengage 
my hand were unavailing ; I called for assistance, but no one 
was within hearing ; when, calling courage and resolution to 
mv aid, I bethought me of my own principles, and, raL«?ing my 
other hand, dealt Kate as severe a blow as I was able with 
my clenched fist upon her nose. The experiment was suc- 
cessful. The animal, at once rdeasing my hand, sprang with 
an angry howl to the opposite side of her cage, trom which 
in a few moments she returned cowering and submissive, ap- 
parently eager to regcdn that portion of my good opinion that 
she seemed conscious of having forfeited. 

If, then, you are attacked, act with promptness and decision. 
Use your rod freely ; but if you find yourself in danger, employ 
your pistol, not, however, that loaded with ball (reserve it as 
a last resource, when there is nought else between you and 
death), but that loaded only with powder and tow ; fire it into 
the animal's face, and I think tnere is no doubt but it will 
afford you ample time for escape ; nay, it may in all likelihood 
render you conqueror ; and if you perceive that the shock has 
terrified your assailant, hand the pistol to be re-loaded by an 
assistant, while you advance and finish with your rod what the 
pistol began. If you be seized and overpowered, lot your 
attendants use the heated irons ; they should be of a sufficient 
length to reach to any part of the cage, and should be applied 
to the nose and mouth. They will generally be found suc- 
cessful in turning the current of affairs. 

Ere taking leave of my readers, I must say a few words as 
to introducing animals of different species to each other. A 
very brief notice, comprised imder one or two heads, will suf- 
fice. First, let each animal bo perfectly and individually undrr 
yt)ur control. Secondly, do not put the strangers into the 
same cage all at once, but put them into a cage partitioned by 
an iron railing, in which leave them for a few weeks, until you 
begin to perceive that they have made each other's acquaint- 
ance, and may be trusted together ; and do you enter the cage 
with them when first brought together, and visit the least 
symptom of hostility with mstant and effective chastisement. 
They should not at first be left together entirely, but only for 
an hour, or two each day while it is convenient to you to attend. 
By and bye, when they become sufficiently familiarized, you 
need be under no apprehension. When two animals have been 
brought together, it will be comparatively easy and safe to in- 
troduce a third, then a fourth, and so on ; the safety increas- 
ing in proportion to their numbers. Make it also your busi- 
ness to select your animals with judgment. To an old leopard 
introduce a young lion, for instance, because the leopard will, 
in consequence of the youth of his new acquaintance, crow over 
him, and aid you in subduing him. This advantage, to be 
gained by observing dissimilarity of ages, is by no means to be 
overlooked, as it is a powerful agent in the work of domesti- 
cation and association of the different species of animals. 
When one animal is of a timid kind — ^the natural prey proba- 
bly of the other, which latter is fierce and powerful — you have 
nothin|^ to do but to make the more powerful animal afraid of 
its timid and defenceless companion. This may be done in 
various modes, just as the time or opportunities may suggest. 
A simple illustration may serve. Take a young cat and put 
her ihto a cage. Take a rat's or a mouse's skin, and fill it 
with hot scalding bran ; throw it to the cat, and when she 
runs at it, take hold of her and thrust the hot skin into her 
mouth; keep it there for a minute till she is well biumed, and 
• you have rendered that cat ever afterwards harmless towards 
mice, at least towards such as you may introduce to her ; a 
ytM OM which she met with at large might fare differently, 



though I hardly think she would even attempt to injure it. 
Treat a bird-skin in this manner, and, after the scalding, tie 
it for a while around puss's neck, and you have secured yonr 
aviary from molestation. Sometimes the first experiment of 
this Innd is not successful. When such is the case, however, 
be not disheartened, but repeat it ; and one or two such in- 
fiictions cannot fail being effective. You may thus have cats, 
rats, mice, birds, &c, &c, all in one cage ; a curiosity I have 
oilen beheld, and which I have myself succeeded in forming in 
the manner I have described. 

Let not the reader who may endeavour to put the above 
rules in practice he disheartened by a little difficulty at start- 
ing. The power of nature is strong, and it is not until after 
a long and severe course of training that art can expect to 
overcome it. Let, therefore, the experimenter ever bear in 
mind the extraordinary force of nature, and the vast kbonr 
necessary to keep it in abeyance ; and in order that he diould 
do so, I shall tell him the following anecdote : — 

" Cecco miuntained that nature was more potent than art, 
while Dante asserted the contrary. To prove his prindple 
the great Italian bard referred to his cat, which by repeated 
practice he had taught to hold a candle in its paw while he 
supped or read. - Cecco desired to witness the experiment, 
ana came not imprepared for his purpose. When Dante's cat 
was performing its part, Cecco lifted up the lid of a pot which 
he had filled Tvith mice ; the creature of art instantly showed 
the weakness of a talent merely acauired, and, dropping the 
candle, sprang on the mice with all its instinctive propensity. 
Dante was himself disconcerted ; and it was adjudged that 
the advocate for the occult principle of natural faculties had 

fained his cause." Bear tnis anecdote therefore in mind. 
>o not forget the power of natural instinct, even over the 
most careful artificial training; and let it be your aoxioas 
care to keep far distant every circumstance that m^ht pro- 
voke the awakening of the one, or tend to shake or to snbvert 
the influence of the other. 

This short sketch has, I trust, given my readers an insigfat 
into the mode by which Van Amburgh and his rivals perform 
their wonders ; and I can assure them, that by following the 
principles I have here laid down, they may themselves, if they 
choose, equal in their own private menageries the perform, 
ances of those public exhibitors. ' H. D. R. 



Philosopht. — Philosophy can add to our happiness in no 
other manner but by diminishing our misery : it should not 
pretend to increase our present stock, but make us economists 
of what we are possessed of. The great source of calamity 
lies in regret or anticipation ; he therefore is most wise who 
thinks of the present suone, regardless of the past or future. 
This is impossible to a man of pleasure ; it is difficult to the 
man of business, and is in some degree attainable by the i^- 
losopher. Happy were we all bom philosophers — all Dom 
with a talent of thus dissipating our own cares by spreading 
them upon all mankind. — Goldsmith, 

There are but two means in the world of gaining by other 
men — by being either agreeable or useful. 

Artificial modesty disparages a woman's real virtue as much 
as the use of paint does the natural complexion. 

It is a common fault never to be satisfied with our fortune, 
nor dissatisfied ^dth our understanding RochefoucauU. 

A prison is a p^rave to bury men alive. — Mynshul. 

A titled nobility is the most undisputed progeny of feudal 
barbarism Sir James Mackintosh. 

The worthiest people are the most injured by slander ; as 
we usually find that to be the best fruit which the birds have 
been pecking at. — Swift. 

A miser grows rich by seeming poor, an extravagant man 
grows poor by seeming rich. — Shenstone. 

There is not greater difference between the living and the 
dead, than between a wise man and a blockhead. — AriatotU. 

A man who has good judgment has the same advantage 
over men of any other qualifications whatsoever, as one that 
can see would have over a blind man of ten times the strength. 
—Steele. 
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THE IRISH MIDWIFE. — Part IL 

BT WILLIAM CARLETOM. 



Thx villmge of BaUycomaisy was as pleasant a little place as 
one might wish to see of a summer's day. To be sure, like 
all other Irish viUages, it was remarkable for a superfluity of 
**pigSy praties, and childre," which being the stock in 
track of an Irish cabin, it is to be presumed that yery few yil- 
Ujg^es either in Ireland or elsewhere could go on properly 
without theuL It consisted principally of one long street, 
which you entered from the north-west side by one of those 
old-fasmoned bridges, the arches of which were much more 
akin to the Gothic than the Roman. Most of the houses were 
of mud, a few of stone, one or two of which had the honour 
of being slated on the front side of the roof, and rustically 
thatched on the back, where ostentation was not necessary. 
There were two or three shops, a liberal sprinkling of public- 
iMmaef , a chapel a little out of the town, aud «a oM dilapida- 



ted market-house near the centre. A few little bye-streets 
projected in a lateral direction from the main one, which was 
terminated on the side opposite to the north-west by a pound, •- 
through which, as usual, ran a shallow stream, that was 
gathered into a little gutter as it crossed the road. A crazy 
antiquated mill, all covered and cobwebbed with grey mealy 
dust, stood about a couple of hundred yards out of the 
town, to which two stra^ling rows of houses, that fooked 
like an abortive street, led you. This mill was surrounded by 
a green common, whidi was again hemmed in by a fine river, 
that ran round in a curving line from under the hunchbacked 
arch of the bridge we i^entioned at the beginning. Now, a 
little behmd, or rather above this mill, on the skhrt of the 
aforesaid common, stood a rather neat-looking whitish eabio, 
with about half a rood of garden behind ft. It waa bitt 
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small, and ^bsisted to^ely of a sleeping-room and kit- 
chen. On one side of the aoor there was a window, open- 
ing on hinges ; and on the outside, to the right as you en- 
-ter«d the Boiisei there wae plaeed i^ large stenei abeiit four 
feet high, backed by a sloping mound of earth, so graduated 
as lo 4Uow A person to ascend the stone without atiy diffioul- 
ty. In this cabin lived Rose Moan, the Midwife ; and we need 
Scarcely inform our readers that the stone in question was 
her mounting-stone, by which she was enabled to place herself 
on pillion or crupper, as the case happened, when called out 
upon her usual avocation. 

Rose was what might be called a ftahoolagh^ or portly wo- 
man, with a ^ood-huffloured set of IMGlesian features ; that 
is to say, a pair of red, broad cheeks, a well-set nose, allowing 
for the disposition to turn up, and two black twinkling eyes, 
with a mellow expression that betokened good nature, and a 
peculiar description of knowing prqfe$9iokal humour that is 
never to be met with in any but a Midwife. Rostf was di^sed 
in a red flannel petticoat, A warm cotton sack or Wrappet*, 
which pinned easily over a large bust, and a ootnfbrtable 
woollen shawl. She always wore a long-bordered moriiiiig 
cap, over which, while travelling, ^e pilmed a Second shawl 
of Scotch plaid ; and to protect her mm the cold nighi aif^ 
she enfolded her precious person in a deef) biiie elottk at iM 
true indigo tint. On her head, oret cloak And shawl And 
morning cap, was fixed a black " splodk hati** with the leaf 
strapp^ down bv her earft on efteh side, M that iti point of 
faet she eared little ho# it blew, and b^sftif Oliee dresimed that 
such a proeoftl is that of Rape^ or Mftekliiiodh was lieeessai^ 
to keep the liege suljeets of tliese i^Ahns Wnltm ahd water- 



proof, nor that two systems should exist b Ireland so Bttonelf 
antithetieal to eMh otbe^ m thoM of Bapef tod t'Atbei^ 
ttathew. 



Having tto ftt«A A tirief A^^ Hi her loOal habitAtion 
And perMhl^ AipeAfAlie«« We eliall tfA&sM our l-eadeH to 
the house of A yottng HeW-mArried tiUhSMt HAMed Keko« wtio 
fived in A dIstAnt f Aft of the pAHsk Reho was A eonifoft- 
Able feilOWi M of good tiAttfM Aiid Ufodullty } but his wii^ 
kappened t6 be ob^ of the sbifpMii ftkemiest, tnost suspidoMi 
And misefAbte deirils thAi iter was Hdsed in good-httmoufed 
Ireland* Hef vdee was aI Aikip A&d kef lieart As eold A« 
An ioiel^i Aad AS fbf hdr idWie* te WAS itteessAnt And ih' 
tenttittable^ WeM It not t&i her knsbttid^ wiiOt though 
good-ttattired, was fiery Atid resolute wbeil ttfofoked, etei*> 
cised A firA Ahd saltttAry eottttH>l ovW W« fthe Wottld hAf e 
BtarvMboth hM and kef se^vAttts Into peHM SkeletottS« 
And What WAS still WoHA. with A Mmp^f thAi Wis tlfidie^ 
tive Attd tyf AiihtoAl* She AfMted to bd Ntlglotti, add ikpm 
those Who did fiot kdeW MT) AOIAAU/ AttttAtfiM id ^A 
herself e^ as A saiAi* 

One night, Abotti Hfk Of IWtdfA ttdftihi Afttf Ui iflAf> 
riage, honest Corfi/ K«fa« eAilli Ml io tbe bAf&i Wbef d sleftt 
his two fATm ftOrVahis, flAttied l^ldl HAUitigAii Aiid fiAfnjr 
Casey. He hAd beeh sitting by biflilrif* Oomposlfig bis miiid 
for a calm night's Slee|>, or fti^bkblt fbf A eortau leelftfAi 
by taking a coiitemplative whitf of ilM pifie, when the ser- 
vant wench, With a certain ahr of buTry, ifii^rtAiide, And 
authority, entered the kitch0n, and informed him iliat ftose 
Moan must immediately be sent for. 

" The misthress isn t well, Masther, an' the soOneT she's 
sint for, the betther. So mind my words, sir, if von plaise, 
an' pack aff either Phil or Bamy for Rose Moan, an' I 
hope I won't have to ax it again— !nem !" 

Dandy Keho — for so Corny was called, as being remark- 
able for his slovenliness — started up hastily, and having 
taken the pipe out of his mouth, was about to plaee it on 
the hob ; but reflecting that the whiff could not much re- 
tard him in the ddlivery of Us <vder8| he sallied out to the 
barniAnd knocked* 

•* Who's there ? Lavo that, wid yon, uidess you wish to 
be shotted." This was followed by a loud laugh from within. 

'*Boys, get up wid all haste i it's the misthress. Phil, 
Saddle HoUowbaek And fly--.(puff>-fly in a jiffy for Rose 
Moan ; aa' do you, Bamy, clap a back-sugaun — (puff) — 
•n Sobersidesi aa' be aJff for the Misthress's mother— 

(imff.)' 

Beth were dressing themselves before he had ooneluded, 
And in a very few minutes wa'e off in diflbrent directions, 
eadi accordii^; to the orders he had received. With Bamy 
we have nothing to do, unless to say that he lost little time 
ki bringing Mrs Reho's mother to her aid ; but as Phil is goue 
§Bf a mel m^e iafortABl obATAeteri w« beg oar roAdert to 



return with us to the cabin of R6se Mosii, who Is nftw fast 
asleep ; for it is twelve o'clock of a beautiful moonlight night 
in the nleasant month of August. Tap-tap. ** Is Mrs Moan at 
home? hk about half a nanute her warm go od l e ok iny 4<Me, 
enveloped in flannel, is protruded from the window. 

*' Who's that, tit Ooits namef" The wol-d^ in italios were 
added, lest the message might be one from the fairies. 

"I'm Dandy Keho*^ feerVaht— 6Be 8f dl§ffi. At any FAte^ 
an' my Misthress has got a stitch in her side — ha ! ha ! ha !" 

** Aisy, avick — so, she's doton, thin — aisy — 1*11 be wid you 
like a liow out of an arrow. Put your horse over to ' the 
stone,' an' have him ready. The Lord bring her over her 
difficulties, any way, amin 1" 

She then pulled in her head, and in about three or four 
tninutes sallied out, dressed as we have described her ; and 
havii^ placed hersdf on the crup^r, coollv put her right arm 
rouha Phil's body, and desired mm to rioe on with all possi- 
ble haste. 

" Push an, avouchaL push an — time's predous at all times, 
but on business like this every minute is worth a life. But 
there's always one comfort, that God is marciful. Push 
forrid, avick/* 

** Never fW, Mrs MoAn. If it's in floUowback, bedad 
Fffl the babe that 'U take it out of him. Come, ould Hack- 
bAll} trot out — you don't know the message you're an, nor 
Wbo tou're eArryin*." 

" Isn i your misthress — ^mAnin' the Dandjr s wifb — a daugh- 
tker of Otdd Fitly Finnegan's, the sehreW of Gletidliu ?** 

" ^aitii« )rett may say that, Rose^ as we all know to our 
Msit Be tiid song, she does have iis sometiines that you might 

see through tts j'an' only for the masther ^but, dang it, no 

mattW^she's down now, poor womah, an' it's hot Just the 
time to be rakin up her failmsi" 

" It is Hot, an' Qod mark yott id gTAdA t^ 4ikS\&* so. At a 
time like this ive must forget dtery tMflg. mf to do the 
best We can ^ our fellow-creaturdk. WAAI ATd ¥dtt lookm' 
AiiAtlek?" 

NoWi tliiS ^eitioti nAturally ATdse frdm tb« &6i A^ honest 
pyi hAd beett, dtiring their short OoflVersfttkni, j^eeHbg keoily 
Ofl eAdh side of him, as if he exfieeted Ail AM^Af i(ion to rise 
ft'om every fhrse-bush on the eommott. The trteth is, he was 
almost proterbial for his terror of gho§is Mid flkiriAs^ And all 
Stipematurai tisitAhts whatever j but U^Oft this occasion his 
{Urs Arose to a pis^iM height, id eohseQtt6fia§ of the jpopuiar 
belief, that, When A mididfb is sent &t, tb6 Qood People 
throw etery possible obstruetioti k h^ wi)^, either by lam- 
iiig thd horse^ if Shd rides, or by disOuAlifymg tbe guide from 
per formihg his duty As Sueh* Phil, howeteft felt ashamed to 
AVOW bis foArs on these taints, but still eould not help un- 
eoitseiously ttiruhig the HehtersAtidA to tbe very tome he 
MgHt to hAve Avoided. 

" What war you looking at, avick T* 

" Wb/) bed Ad) there appeared somethllig there bey ant, 
tiki A MAn^ onlr U was darker. But be this and be that — 
hem, ibem |.=Ur I could get my hands on him, whatsomever 
be" — =. 

*' tlushtb, boy, hould your tongue : you don't know but 
It's the tery Word you War goin' to say might do us harm." 

"i— Whatsomever he is, tluit I'd give him a lift on HoUowbadc 
if he happened to be any poor fellow that stood in need of it. 
Oh I the sorra word I was goin' to say against any thing or 
any body." 

** You're right, dear. If ^u knew as much as I could tell 
you — push an — you'd have a dhrop o' sweat at the ind of 
every nair oii your head." 

" Be my song, I'm tould you know a power o' quare things, 
Mrs Moan ; an if all that's said is thrue, vou sartinly do.' 

Now. had Mrs Moan and her heroic guide passed thro^igh 
the village of Batlycomaisy, the latter would not have feit 
his fears so strong upon mm. The road, however, along 
which they were now going was a grass-grown hohreevu tbat 
led them from behind iier cabin t&ough a Waste And lonefy 
part of the country : and as it was a saving of better than 
two miles in point of distance, Mrs Moan would not hear of 
their proceeding by any other direction. The tenor of her 
conversation, however, was fast bnn?ing PhU te the state 
she so graphically and pithily described. 

" What's your name ?" she asked. 

*' Phil Hanniffan, a son of fat Phil's of Balnasagvart, an' 
A cousin to t^addy wbo lost a finger in the Gaasy (Gmernsey) 

WATS." 

«« I kaoW. Well, l^bili ia throtb the h«irs '«d ftaad lib 
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Stalks o* barley upon your head, if you heard all I could 
xnintion." 

Phil instinctively put his hand i|p and pressed down his hat, 
as if it had been 4isposed to 0y from off his head. 

** Hem ! ahem I Why, I*m tould i^s wonderful. But is Jt 
thrue, Airs Moan, that you have been brought on business to 
some o* the" — ^here Phil looke4 about him cautiously, ^pd 
lowered his voice to a whisper — ** to some o* the fairy women ?'* 

" Husth, man alive^>what the sorra timpted you to call 
them anything but the Good People ? This day's Thursday — 
God stand betune us an' harm. No, Phil, rname nobody. 
But there was a woman, a midwife— mind, ayick, that I dpn t 
say who she was— may be I knoiy why too, ^' may be it would 
be as ipuch as my life is worth" 

** Aisey, Mrs Moan I God presarve us I what is that tall 
thing there to the right!" — and he commenced the Lord's 
Prayer in Irish ^ fast as he could cret out the ^ords. 

"Why, don't you see, boy, its a nr-tree, but sorra iiiotin' 
it's movi|i." 

** Ay, faiip, ^n' so it is ; bedad I thought it was gettin* taller 
an' taller. Ay !— hut ! it is only a tree." 

'* Well, dear, there was a woman, an' she was called away 
one night by a little gentleman dressed ip g^een. I'll tell you 
the story some time— oply this, that havin' done her duty, an' 
tuck no payment, shfi was called out the same night to a neigh-r 
bQur'9 wife, an' a purtier boy you eouldn't see than she left 
behind her, Bnt it seems she happened to touch one pf his 
eyes wid a band thi^t had a taste of their panado an it ; an' 
as the child grew up, every one wondhered to hear him speak 
pf the multitudes o thim that he seen in all directions. Well, 
my dear, he kept never sayin' anything to them until one (lay 
when he was in the fair of Ballycomaisy, that he saw them 
whippin'away n^eal and cottop and butther, an' everything that 
they thought serviceable to thom ; so you see he could hould in 
no fonder, an' says he to a little fellow that was very active 
an* thievish among them, * Why duv you take what floesn't 
belong to you ?' says he. The little fellow looked up at him" — 
•• Goa be about i?s, Bose, what is that wh|te thing goin' alopg 
the ditch to the left of us ?" 

" Jt's a sheep, don't you see ? Faix, I believp you're cow-* 
ardly at ni|^ht. 

" Ay, faix, an' so it is, feiit it feokpd very quare somehow." 

" — An' says hOi * How do yo^ know that r * Bekase I see 
you all,* says the other* * An* which .eye do ypu see us all 
wid ?* says he agadn, • Why. wid the left/ says the boy. 
Wid that he gave a short whiif of a blast up into the eye, an' 
f^om that day not a stime the poor boy was never able to see 
wid it. No, Phi], I did'nt say it was myself— l named nohgdy," 

** An*, Mrs Moan, is it thrue that you can put the dughaughs 
upon them that trate their wives badly ?" 

** Whisht, Phil. When you marry, keep your tlmper — 
th^'s all — You knew long Wed Donnelly ?"^ 

'* Ay, bedad, sure enough ; there w^ qnare things siud 
about -^— ** Push an, avick, push an ; for who knows how 
some of us is wanted? You have a good masther, I believe, 
Phil ? It's poison the same Ned would give me if he could. 
Posh an, dear." 

Phil felt that he had got his answer. The abrupt mystery 
of her manner and her curt allusions left him little indeed to 
ffuess at. In this way did the conversation continue, phil fe. 
loniously fUching, as he thought, from per own lips, %. corro- 
boration of thfi vanouq knowledge and extraordinary powers 
which she was believed to possess, and she ingeniously feed- 
ing his credulity, merelY by enigmatical hints and masked 
aliusions ; for although she took care to affirm pothing direct- 
ly or personally of herself, yet did she contrive to answer 
mm in such a manner as to confirm every report that had gone 
abroad of the strange purposes she comd effect. 

*' Phil, wasn't there an uncle o' yours up in the Mountain 
Bar that didn't live happily for some time wid his wife ?" 

•* I believe so, Bose ; but it was before my time, or any 
way when I was only a young shaver." 

" An' did you ever hear how the reconcilement came be- 
tune them ? 

** No, bedad," replied Phil, " I never did ; an' that's no 
wondher, for it was a thing they never liked to spake of." 

** Throth, it's thrue for you, boy. Well, I brought about 

■Push an, dear, push an They're as happy a couple now 

as breaks bread, any way, and that's all they wanted. 

" rd wager a thirteen it was you did that. Rose." 

'* Hut, gorsoon, hould your tongue. Sure they're happy 
now, I say, wfaosomeTer cud it I named nobody, nor I take 



no pride to myself, Phil, out o' sich things. Borne people** 
gifted above others, an* that's all. But, Phil ?" 

" Well, ma'am?" 

" ^ow does the Dandy an' his scald of a wife agree ? fef. 
diroth, I'qi tould she's nothing else.'* 

'^ Faix, but middlin' itself. As I tould you, she often na§ 
us as empty as a paper lanthem, wid divil a thin^ but the light 
of a gooa conscience inside of us. If we pray p^rselves. pe- 
gorra she'll take care we'll haYO the fastin at fifst cost ; so 
uiat you see, ma'am, we hould a devout situation undhef her,** 

" An' so that's the way wid you ?" 

" Ay, the downright thnitb, an' no mistake. Why, t!*® 
stirabout she makes would run nine miles alpne a 4eai poord, 
an' scald a man at the far end of it." 

** Throih, Phil, I never like to go next pr near sjch women 
or sich places, but for the sake o* tne innocent we mu^t forget 
the guilty. So push an. avick, push an. Who knows ^ut 
it's bfe an' death wid us r Have you ne'pr a spur pn ?" 

** The divil a spur I tuck time to wait for." 

" Well, afther all, it's not ri^ht to let a inessaffer come for 
a woman like me, widout what is callpd the Midwifp's dpur 
— a spur in the head — fDr it has long been said that one in the 
head is worth two in the heel, an' so indeed it is,-rrQn busi- 
ness like this, ftny way." 

** Mrs Moan, do you know the Moriartys of ^allagfampre, 
ma'am?" ^ 

" Which o' them, honey?" 

" Mick o' the Ester Beg." 

" To be sure I do. A well-fkvou9cd dacent ftuaUy thev are, 
an' fiill o' the world too, the Lord spare it to thenar" 

" Bedad, they are, ma'am, a well-ffivourpd* fapoily. Well, 
ma'am, isn t it odd, but somehow there's neitbpr man, woman, 
nor child in the parish bqt elves you the good word above jin 
the womeii in it ; but as lor a midwife, wl^y. \\ heard my 
aupt say that if ever mother an' child owendea their IIyps to 
another, she did her and the babby's to you." 

The reader may here perceive that Phu's flatten^ must bi^ye 
had some peculiar design in lU )ti oonneetion with the l^ori- 
artys, and such indeed was iha f;ict. But we bad better ^- 
low him to explain matters him^^elf. 

" Well, honey, sure that was but my duty ; bnt God l»e 
pdElsed for all, for every thing df^pind^ on £hf Man alcove. 
She should call in one o' ^o^e pgiw fang led women who t^l^e 
out their Dispatches from the Lying-in CoUe;ge in Dublin ba^. 
low; for you see, Phil, there is sicb a place diere---ap' It 
stands to raison th^ there should be a Fondltn' Hospital bje- 
side it, which there is too, they say ; but^ hon«y, what are 
these poor ignorant cratures h^incw liKfhts, oTery oqp o* them^ 
that a dacent woman's life hn'i safe wid T* 

" To be sure, Mrs Moan; an' everyone knows they're not 
to be put in comparishment wid a woman like you, that knows 
sich ^ power. But how does it happen, ma'am, thjtt tne 
Morfartys does be spakin' but middlin of you ?" 

"Of me, avick?" 

" Ay, faix ; I'm tould they spread the mouth at you soippr 
times, espishily when the people does be talkin' about ^ the 
quare things you can do.^' 

" Well, wdl, dear, lei then havs theiv langh-^ey may 
laugh tiiat win, you knowt ^till one 4o^sq!t flke tp be pro- 
voked — no indeed." 

*' Faix, an' Mick Moriarty has a porty daoffhthsr, Mrs 
Moan, an' a purty penny he can pve her, by all accounts. 
The nerra one o' lAyself but would be gl^ to put i^y cpmedher 
on her, if I Imew how. I hoj^ you find yourself sissy en your 
sate, ma'am?'* 

«* I do, honey. Let H^om talk, Phil, Ipt them talk ; It may 
come their turn yet — only I didn't expect it from them. Yon I 
hut, avick, what chance would you have with Biick Moriarty's 
daughther?" 

'* Ay, every diance ^' sartipty too, if some ope that I 
Imow, and that everv one that knows her, rpspects, would 
only give me a lift, lliere's no use in comin' about tiie bush, 
Mrs Moan— bedad it's yourself I mane. You could do it. 
An', whisper, betune you and me it would be only sarvin' 
them right, in regard of the way they spake of you — sayin', 
indeed, an' galivantin' to the world that you know no n^ore 
than another woman, an* that ould Pol Doolin of Qallyma- 
gowan knows oceans more than you do." 

This was perhaps as artful a plot as could be laid fbr en- 
gaging the assistance of Mrs Moan in Phil's design upon 



* Thif tenn in Irdand i 
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damped Reho's mirth considerablv. At length he himself was 
sent for by the Midwife, who wished to speak with him «t 
the door. 

" I hope there's nothing' like danger. Rose ?" 

" Not at aU, honey ; bat the troth is, we want a seventh 
son who isn't left-handed/' 

" A seventh son 1 Why, what do you want him for ?" 

" Why, dear, just to give her three shakes in his arms ;-« 
it never fails." 

« Bedad, an* that's fortunate ; for there's Mickey M'Sorley 
of the Broad Bog's a seventh son, an* he's not two guashota 
from this." 

'* Well, aroon, hurry off one or two o' the boys for him, and 
tell Phil, if he makes haste, that I'll have a word to say io 
him afore I go." This intimation to Phil put feathers to hia 
heels ; for from the moment that he and Barny started, he 
did not once cease to go at the top of his speed. It followed 
as a matter of coarse that honest Micky M*Sorelv dressed 
himself and was back at Keho's house before the funt^ 
believed it possible the parties oould have been there. ThM 
ceremony of getting a seventh son to shake the sick woman, 
in cases where difftoulty or danger may be apprdiended, is one 
which frequently occurs in remote parts of tne country. To 
be sure, it is only a form, the man merdy taking her in his 
arms, and moving her gently three times. The writer of 
this, when young, saw it performed with his own eyes, as the 
saying is ; but in his case the man was not a seventh son, for 
no such person oould be procured. When this difficulty arises, 
any man who has the character of being lucky, provided he 
is not married to a red-haired wife, may be called in to jrive 
the three shakes. In other and more dangerous cases Kose 
would send out persons to gather half a dozen heads of blast- 
ed barley ; and having stripped them of the black fine pow- 
der with which they were covered, she would administer it in 
a little new milk, and this was alwavs attended by the best 
effects. It is somewhat surprising that the whole Faculty 
should have adopted this singular medicine in cases of similar 
difficulty, for in troth it is that which is now administered 
under the more scientific name of Ergot of rye. 

In the case before us, the seventh son sustained his reputa- 
tion for good luck. In about three quarters of an hour 
Dandy was called in " to kiss astrange younf gintleman that 
wanted to see him." This was an agreeable oeremony to 
Dandy, as it always is, to catdi the first glimpse of one's own 
first-born. On entering he found Rose sitting beside the bed 
in all the pomp of authority and pride of success, bearing the 
infant in ner arms, and duidling it up and down, more rrom 
habit than any necessity that then existed for doing so. 

*< Well," said she, " here we are all safe and sound, God 
willin* ; an' if you're not the father of as party a young man 
as ever I laid eves on, I'm not here. Corny hLeho, come an' 
kiss your son, i say." 

Corov advanced, somewhat ^zled whether to laugh or 
cry, ana taldng the child up with a smile, he kissed it five 
times— for that is the mystic number — and as he placed it 
once more in Rose's arms, there was a solitary tear on its 
cheek. 

** Arra, eo an' kiss your wife, man alive, an* tell her to 
have a eood heart, an' to be as kind to all her fellow-creatnrea 
as God has been to her this night. It isn't upon tins world 
the heart ou^ht to be fixed, for we see how small a thing an' 
how short a time can take us out of it." 

•* Oh, bedad," said Dandy, who had now recovered the 
touch of feeling excited by the child, " it would be too bad if 
I'd grodge her a smack." He accordingly stooped, and 
kissMl her ; but, troth to confess, he did it with a very cool 
and business-lUse air. ** I know," he proceeded, " that she'll 
have a heart like a jyant, now that the son is come." 

'* To be sure she will, an' she must ; or if not, FU play the 
sorra, an' break thinsps. Well, well, let her get strength a 
bit first, an* rest and quiet ; an' in the mean time get the 
eroanin'-malt ready, until every one in the house drinks the 
health of the stranger. My sowl to happiness, but he's a bora 
beauty. The nerra Keho of you all ever was the aiquails of 
what hell be yet, plaise God. Troth, Corny, he has daddy's 
nose upon him, any how. Ay, ^ou may laugh ; but, faix, it's 
throe. You may take with him, you may own to him, any 
where. Arra, look at that I My soul to happiness, if one 
egg's liker another! Eh, my posey ! Where was it, alanna? 
Ay, you're there, my duck o' diamonds 1 Troth, youTl be the 
flower o' the flock, so you will. An* now, Mrs ]f eho, honey, 
well lave you to youwelf awhile, till we thrata these poor 



Moriar^'s daughter. He knew perfectly well that she would 
Dot, uuess strongly influenced, lend herself to saiy thing of 
the kind between two persons whose circumstances in life dif- 
fered so widely as those of a respectable farmer's daughter 
with a eood portion, and a penniless labouring boy. With 
neat actoitness, therefore, he contrived to exdte her prc^ 
cEoes against them by the most successful arguments he could 
possibly use, namely, a contempt for her imputed knowledge, 
and prabe of her rival. Still sne was in the habit of actmg 
oooify, and less from impulse than from a shrewd knowledge 
of the best way to sustam her own reputation, without ux»- 
dertaking too much. 

" Wel^ honey, an' so you wish me to assist you ? Maybe 
I oould do it, and maybe—But push an, dear, move him an; 
well think of it^ an' spake more about it some other time. 
I must think of wnat's arore me now— so move, move, acushla ; 



oner, iro away now. I have some words to say 
I, thatll sarve us, maybe— a charm it is that has 



Much conversation of the same nature took place between 
iJiem, in which each bore a somewhat characteristic part ; for 
to say troth, I^ was as knowing a " boy" as you might wish 
to become acquainted with. In Rose, however, he had a 
woman of no ordinary shrewdness to encounter ; and the con- 
sequence was, that CNach after a littie more chat began to Tin- 
derttand the other a littie too well to render the topio of the 
Moriartys, to which Phil again reverted, so interesting as it 
had been. Rose soon saw that Phil was only a pUutheyt or 
sweetener, and only " soothered" her for his own purposes ; 
and Phn perceived that Rose understood his tactics too well 
to render any frirther tampering with her vanity either safe or 
SttooessfU. 

At leoffth thev arrived at Dander Keho's house, and in a 
moment the Dandy himself took her in his arms, anid, placing 
lier gentiy on the ground, shook hands vdth and oordiaUy 
welcomed her. It is very singular, but no less true, that thue 
moment a midwife enters the house of her patient, she always 
uses the plural number, whether speaking in her own person 
or in that of the former. 

" You're welcome. Rose, an' Tm proud an* lumpy to see 
you here, an' it'll inake poor Bridget strong, au give her 
oonrafe, to know you're near her." 

*• "Saw are we, Dandv ? how are we, avick?" 

** Oh, bedad, middlim , wishin' very much for you of ooorse, 
as I hear" 

" Wen, hoi 
afore I go in, 
great vartue in it. 

The Dandy then withdrew to the barn, where the male por- 
tion of the family were staying until the uUimatwn should be 
known. A good bottie of potteen, however, was circulating 
among them, for every one knows that occasions of this na- 
ture usually generate a festive and hospitable spirit 

Rose now went round the house in the direction from east 
to west, stopping for a short time at each of the windows, 
iHiich she marked with the sign of the cross five times ; that 
is to say, once at each corner and once in the middle. At 
each corner also of the house she signed the cross, and re- 
peated the foUowing words or diarm : — 

The four BvMictls sad the iMor IHvlnea 

Ood bleM the moon an lu when it thines. 

New moon,* true moon, God bleM me, 

Ood bleM thlf houM an* this fiunUr. 

MatttMW, lUrlc Luke, n* John, 

Ood blMt the bed that the Uei on. 

Ood bleM the manger where Cbrift wai bom. 

An* lare J07 an* coonfort here fai the mom. 

8t Bddget an* 8t Patrick, an* the holjr ipoiMe, 

Keep the (kiriee for ever for from this hooM. Amen. 
Olora jea, Gkira yea, Gloca yea jeeliih, 
Okra n'aMr, Glora n'vac, Olora n' ipirid neer. Amen. 

These are the veritable words of the dyurm, which she ut- 
tered in the manner and with the forms aforesaid. Having 
eonduded them, she then entered into the house, where we 
leave her for a time with our best wishes. 

In the bam the company were very merry; Dandy himself 
being as pleasant as any of them, unless when his brow be- 
came shaded b^ the very natural anxiety for the welfiure of 
his wife and cmld, which from time to time returned upon him. 
Stories were told, songs sung, and jokes passed, all full of 
good nature and not a uttle fun, some of it at the expense of 
the Dandv himself, who laughed atandtookit all in good part. 
An occasional bulUtin came out through a servant maid, that 
matters were just the same way ; a piece of intelligence which 

• If It ^d not happen to be new moon, the word* were *' foo4 moon," Jkc. 
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onOnres of sarrints ; the likes o' them ooffhtn't to be o?er- 
looked ; an* indeed thej did feel a great daleltaelf, poor things, 
about Tou; an* moreoTer theyll be longin' of ooorse to see 3ie 
darHn'^here.- 

Mra Keho's mother and Rose superintended the birth-treat 
b e t we eu them. It is unnecessary to saj that the young men 
and ghrls had their own sly fun upon the occasion ; and now 
that Dandy's aoprehension of danger was orer, he lohied in 
their mirth witn as nradi gl^ as any of them. This being 
0rer, they all retired to rest ; and honest Bfickey M'Sorley 
wenA home Terr Aeartw* in consequence of Dandy's grateful 
sense of the aid he had rendered his wife. The next moniing 
Xoae, after dressing the infant and performing all the usuiu 
duties that one expected from her, took her leare in these 
words: — 

^K ow, Mrs Keho, God bless you an' yours, and take care 
of yourself, m see you agin on Sunday next, when it's to be 
dttistened. Until then, throw out no dirty wather before sun- 
riso or afther sunset; an* when Father MoUoy is gotn* to 
olnisten it, let Corny tell him not to fbnret to dinsten it 
m^mmst the fairies, an* thin it'll be safe. Good bye, ma'am ; 
sm' look you to her, Mrs Finnegan," said she, addressing her 
patient's mother, <* an* banaghtUUh till I see all again." 

THE MINSTREL'S WALK. 

BY J. U. U. 
<TV> the oMIriih air of •* BIdh mid B go! n pegft nsmbta.**; 
Graen hfUa of the west, wi»«re I carolled along 
In tha Mayday of life with my harp and my iong. 
Though the winter of time o'er my ipirit hath rolled. 
And the hreast of the mlnatrel to weary and cold ; 
Though no more by tiiote ftmout old haunts dull I ttray, 
Onoe the themet of my aong, and the guides of my way. 
That eadi had its story, and true4tearted friend, 
Beftn I forget ye, life's Journey shall end ! 
Oh, 'twas Joy in the prime of life's morning to go 
On the trades of Clan CooneU, led on by Hugh Roe, 
O'er the hiU of Kelaoorran, renowned Ballimote, 
By the Boyle, or by Newport, all passes of note. 
Where the foe their vjin armaments haughtily kept ; 
Bat the foot of th' avenger went by while they slept : 
The hiUs UM no tale, but the night-doud was red, 
And the friends of the Sassenagh quaked at their tread. 

By the plains of Rath Croghan, fields femous of yore. 
Though stronghold and seat of the kingly no move. 
By Tulsk and Tomona, hill, nOley, and pbdn. 
To grey BalUntubber, O'Connors* domain ; 
While ages rolled badcwards in lengthened array. 
In song and old story, the long summer day ; 
And cloud-like the glories of Connaught rolled by, 
TIU they sank in the horrors of grim Athenry ! 

Throi^ the heaths of KUtnll^h, Und, simple, though rude. 
To Aelnin's bright waters, wlicre Willesborough stood, 
Balttnlouifb then spoke welcome Ihim many a door. 
Where smUee lit kind feces that now smile no more ; 
Then away to the Moyne, o'er the moors of Mayo, 
Still onward, slUl welcomed by high and by low, 
Blake, Burke, and O'MaOey, Lynch, Kirwaa, and Browne, 
By forest, lake, mountain, through Tillage and town. 

Then kind were the Toloes that greeted my way, 
*Twaa Cemd tmiUefaa*9 at closii« of day. 
When young hearts heat lightly, and labour was done. 
For Joy tracked my steps, as U^t follows the sun ; 
I had tales for the hamlet, and news for the hall. 
And the tune of old times, erer welcome to all. 
The praise of thy glory, dear land of the west ; 
But thy praises are still, and thy kind bosoms rest ! 
My blesstaig rest with you, dear friends, though no more 
flball the poor and the weary rejoice at your door ; 
Ttaofugh like stars to your homes I have seen you depart, 
flttn ye Bre, O ye ttre In each vein of my heart. 
8tUl the Bght of your looks on my darkness to thrown. 
Still your voices breathe round me when weary and lone ; 
Like shades ye come bock with each feeling old strain. 
But the world shall ne'er look on your equato again. 



The diffinrence between a rich man and a poor man is this — 
the temer eats when he pleases, the latter when he can get 
^^^ir W. RukigK 



APOLOGUES AND FABLES FROM FOREIGN 
LANGUAGES. 
(TrandaUdfar the Irish Pemn^ JoumaL) 
No. VL— THE REMORSE OF A NIGHT. 
Ths last night of the year was about to expire ; the winds, 
alter a day of storminess, had subsided into slumber ; the 
white earth lay outspread, like a shrouded map, under the 
moon; and innumena>le stars arose out from the remotest 
abysses of heaven, twinkling as brightly as though they had 
but then begun their existence, and were never to suffer im* 
pairment. JSleven o*clock had tolled from the tower of an 
andent Gothio church ; and as the vibrations died away on 
the transparent air, an Old Bfan drew nieh to the window of 
a dark room in the desolate dwelling or whidi he had long 
been the solitary tenant, and cast his dull despairful eyes up. 
wards towards the immoveable firmament, and from thence 
down on the blank waste of the earth, and then breathed a 
groaning prayer, that those eyes might never survey that fir- 
mament or that earth again. Wretched was he, in truth, 
that Old Man, beyond all parallel and beyond all consolation — 
for his grave lay open for him, as it seemed, bv his side ; it 
was thinly covered over, not by the flowers of Youth, but by 
the snows of Age ; and when, heartsick of the sight, he looked 
away from it into himself, he saw that the sole fruits that he 
had gathered fhmi a long and eventful life were sins, regrets, 
and maladies — a decayeabody, a plague-smitten soul, a bo- 
som full of bitterness, and an old age fUl of remorse. The 
beautifnl days of his youth now came again before him like 
ghosts, and resummoned to his remenwranoe the cheerful 
morning upon wUch his venerable father had first placed 
him upon tne great Cross-road of Life — a road which, trod- 
den on the right hand, conducts the pilgrim along the noon- 
day path of Virtue into a spacious, joyous land, aboundb^r 
in sunbeams, harvests, and angelic spirits, but which, followed 
on the left, betrays him through lampless and miry ways, into 
the rueful wildernesses of Vice, where serpents for evor swarm, 
and pestilence diokes the atmosphere, and to quench his bum- 
in||^ tnirst the sluggish Mack rivers yield him but slime and 
poison. 

Alas ! the serpents were now coiled about him — the poison 
was rilling through his heart ! Alas for himl he knew too 
well which road Ira had diosen — ^wh«re he was — and what he 
must undergo — for eternity — for etemitv ! 

With an anguish, with an agony, witn a despair, that lan- 
guage cannot even faintl v poivtray, he u^ifted his withered 
arms towards heaven, clasped his hands, and cried aloud, 
O I give me back, give me back my youth ! 1 my father, 
lead me once more to the Cross-road, that I may once more 
choose, and this time choose with foreknowledge 1 

But his cries wasted themselves idly upon the fVozen afar, 
for his father was no more, and his youth was no more— both 
had alike long, long ago evanished, never to reappear. He 
knew this, and he wept-— yes, that miserable old man wept ; 
but his tears relieved him not ; they were like drops of not 
lava, for they trickled firom a bumine brain. 

He looked forth, and be saw flitttnff ligh^-wills-o'-the- 
wisp — dancing over the morasses and beouuii^ extliy ui shed 
in the burial-grounds; and he said, Sudi wepe my riotous 
davs of folly 1 He again looked forth, and he^behdd a star 
£sil firom heaven to earth, and there melt away in blackness 
that left no trace behind, and he said, I am that star I — and 
with that woeful thought were torn open anew the leprous 
wounds in his bosom which the serpents that dung around 
him would never suffer to be healed. 

His morbid imu^tion, wandering abroad till it touched 
on the confines of frenxy, showed him figures of sleep-walkers 
traversing Uke shadows the roofs of the houses : — ^the chimneys 
widened into fVimaces vomiting forth flames and monsters — 
the windmills lifted up their giant arms, and threatened to 
crush him — and a forgotten spectre, left behind in a deserted 
chamd-house, glared on him with a horrible expression of 
malignity, and then mocked his terror by assuming his 
features. 

On a sudden there flowed out upon the air a deep, rich, and 
solemn stream of music It came fhmi the steeple ot the old 
Gothic church, .as the bells announced the birth of the new 
year, for it was now the twelfth hour. Its cadences fell with 
a' thrilling distinctness upon the ear and the heart of the Old 
Man ; and every tone in the melody, through the agency of 
that mysterious power which sound possesses of re-assembung 
within the forsaken halls of the soul images kmg departed!! 
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brought before his mhad some past scene of his lif^, Tivid as a 
panoramic picture. Again he looked round upon the lucid 
norizon and over tbe frosted earth ; and he thoueht on the 
opportunitief he bad ferfeitedr^the warnings be bad slighted— 
the examples he bad scoffed at. He thought ppn the firie^d* 
of bis youth, and bow they, better and more fbrtunat^ than 
he, were now good men, at peace with themselves — teacb^rq 
of wisdom to others, fathers of blessed families, torchlights 
fi>r the world-r-and be exclaimed. Oh 1 and I also, had I but 
willed it, X also might, Uk? them, have seen witb tearle^ 
eyes, witb traaqtiU heart, this iiigbt depart into etemitY ! 
Ob, my dear father— my dear, dear mother I I, even I, might 
have Men now bappy, bad I but hearkened to your affectionate 
admonitions— baa Tbut chosen to profit by the blessings whicb 
on every returning New Year's Mpmlik^tbis your tenderness 
led you to invoke on my bead I 

Amid these feverish reminisoenoes of bU yoqtb, ft appeared 
to him as though the spectre which had assumed his features 
in the cbarnal-house gradually approacb^d nearer and nearer 
to bim— losing, however, as it advanced, one t|»it after an** 
other of its spectral character — till at length, as if und^r tb^ 
dominion of that supernatural influence which on the last 
night of tb? old year is popularly said to compel even tba 
Dead to undergo a change ot form, it took the appearance of 
a living young man—the same young man that be nad himself 
oeen fi|^y years before. 

He was unable to gaze any lon^OF : be covered his face 
witb his hands ; and, as the blistering tears gu^ed from bis 
eyes, be sank down* powerless and tpembling, on bis knees — 
and again be eried out, as if bis heart woula break, 1 come 
baclf tp me, lost days ef my yeutb I — oeme back, come back 
to me once mare ! 

And the supplication of the Penitent was not made in rain, 
Cor they came back to him, those dayis of bis youth, but not 
yet lost! He started from bis bed-— the blue moonbeams 
were shining in tbrnugh tbe wlndows^tbe midnight chimes 
were announcing the bednning of a aew year. Yos ! — all had 
been but an appalling dream-c-a|l, except his sins and trans- 
gressions : these, aJas ! were but too real, for conscience, 
even in sleep, i« a faithftd monitor. But be was still young — 
be bad not grown old in iniquity^-and witb tears of repent- 
ance be tbailked Qod fo^ having, even by means of so terri^c 
a vision, awakened in bis heart a feeling of horror for tbe 
criminal career be bad been pursuing, and for having revealed 
to him in that glimpse of a land full of sunbeams, harvests, 
and angelio spirits, the blissful goal in which, if be pleased, 
the path ef his existence might yet terminate. 

Youthful reader 1 on which of these two paths art tbou ? 
On the rigbt-beiMl path ? Go forward, then, witb tbe bless* 
lag of thy Maker, and fear nothmg ! On the left-hand path ? 
If so, pause : be forewarned— turn while yet thou mayest — 
retrace thy stms — make a happier choice I I will pray that 
tbe terrors of this gha«tly Dream may not hereafter be arrayed 
in Judgment against thee) Alas ior thee, if the time ever 
come when thou sbalt eall aUmd in thy despair, Ceme baek. 
ire preoimis dm of my youth l_unlike the dieamer, thou wilt 
but be met Ju J^ l y tbe barren eebe ef tbine ewn lameatatieiu^ 
the preoioiis daye «f tby jm^ will na^er, never eemt ba^ te 
thee* M, 

TEETOTALLERS AND TOPERS. 
It is not a little curious, and perhaps not a little amusing in 
its way, to mark the feelings with which these two very dif- 
ferent classes contem^bM^ each other. Tbe introduction of 
teetotallism was a thm? for which the toper was wholly 
unprepared. It was a thing ef whicb, a priori, he could bave 
formed no conception— a thing of whicb he never dreamt. 
It therefore toojt him quite bv surprise ; and wben it came, 
bis opinion of it was, and to this good hour is, that it is one 
of the most absurd and nmnstrous ideas that ever entered 
Into the human bead. 

That a class of men should arise who would forswear the 
use of those exbilarating stimulants in whi<di he himself so 
much delighted — ^that there should ever appear on the face 
of the earth sueh an ass as the man who womd refuse a glass 
of generous liquor when offered him, is to him a thing sur- 
passing belief; and in fact he does not,*or rather wiU not, 
believe in it, He insists upon it that it is all bumbug, 
imd that its professors, the professors of teetotdlisra, may 
Bay what they please, but that they can and do take their 
dnnk as fredy as be does ; the only real difference being, that I 



they take theirs secretly. No evidence whatever will convince 
him tliat it is otherwise, or at least will induce him to admit 
that it is so. He is, in short, determined not to believe in »(i 
monstrous a doctrine, put should conviction at any time be 
too strong for bim, he then fklls back on tbe consolatory be- 
lief that it cannot long prevail— tbat it will not, eannot 
stand. An association whose rules should enjoin ev^^ mem* 
ber always to walk backwards instead of forwards, or wUc^ 
should enjoin any other equally ridiculous absurdity | mlfbt 
live and prosper ; but teetotallism, the abstaining m>m uie 
dear potations — no, no, that cannot stan<!| any time— ridicu- 
bus, impossible — not in the nature of things. 

As might be expected, the toper entertains a most cordial 
hatred of the teetotaller ; he abhors him, and detests his 
principles— he in fact: eanuot hear him spoken of vidth any de- 
gree of patience. Oh, what a triumph to him when he eatchee 
a teetotaller tripping 1 With what deliffbt he treasures up 
anecdotes of backsliding on the part of tne professors of ab- 
stiuence t And of such anecdotes he has a large store ; for 
he is constantly on the look-out for them, and is not very par- 
ticular on the score of authenticity. With what glee he re- 
lates these anecdotes to his club ! and with what g^e his clpb 
listens to the edifying and refreshing relation 1 They i^ 
chuckle over a story of this kind for a month. Nor, in tbe 
matter of anecdote, is the teetotaller a whit behind his unre- 
generated brother. The two parties, in fact, carry on a war 
of anecdote against each other — the tetotaller's being stories of 
ruin and misery resulting from dissipation — the toper*^, face- 
tious little tales of hypocrisy and backsliding. Hoth eoUect 
their anecdotes with great industry, and propagate them with 
great zeal and diligence. 

The toper's attitude, as regards the teetotaller, is of coarse 
a hostile one. But it is not a bold one. There is notbin^ of 
defiance in it, although he sometimes afflects it. For although 
he hates the teetotaler, he also stands in awe of him ; being 
oppressed with an awkward consciousness that the latter has 
the right side of the areuracnt, and the weight of general 
opinion is on his side — that, in short, the teetotaller is rig^bt 
and he is wrong. 

This consciousness gives to his hostility a sneaking and 
timid character, and induces him to conmie himself in tbe 
matter of retaliation to the facetious joke and sly insinuation. 
On more open warfare he dare not venture. The teetotaller 
is thus the assailing party: he takes and keeps tbe field 
manfully, and with bold front and loud voice dares the toper 
to the combat. The latter, in eoBsdeus weakness, shrinks 
at the sound, as do the small animals of the forest when they 
hear the roar of the lion ; and gettin? out of his way as fast 
as he can, retires to his fastnesses, the drinking-shops, and 
hedges himself round with bottles and quart-pots. 

The toper always carefully eschews any tning like direct 
and open personal contact with the enemy, in the shape of ' 
discussions on the merits of the question of abstinence. 
There is, in fact, nothing he se much abominates as any at- 
tempt at reasoning on the subject, where such reasoning has for 
its oDJect to show the advantages of temperance or intemper- 
ance. The toper thus at all times prefers keeping out of the 
teetotaller's way, and, idthough professing tne most entire 
disregard of {lim, will at any time eo a mile about to aroid 
him. He has an instinctive mslike of him, ^d this t>ecaaae 
he is a living personified reflection on himsdf. 

Turning now to the teetotaller, we find Cwe er three 
things in his conduct, toe, with reference te the teper, that 
are rather curious in thmr way. In the first place, it & curioos 
to mark the deep interest he takes in what may be called tbe 
tippKng statistics of his neighbourhood ; and ttie amount of 
knowledge which he contrives to acquire on this subject is 
really amazing. He knows all the topers In his vicinity, and 
keeps a sharp eye on their proceedings. He knows every (me 
of their haunts too — ^knows the different degrees of dissipa- 
tion to which each has attained, and could almost t^ on any 
given day what quantity each drank on the preceding night. 
In short, sb vigilantly does he watch all the outgoings and 
incomings of these marked men, and yet without seenung to 
notice them, that they can hardly swallow a single cropper 
without his knowing it. The whole thing, in fkct, is a sort 
of private study of his own, and one to which he devotes a 
great deal of quiet observation and secret reflection : he takes 
a deep interest in it, and hence the proficiency be maket out 
in the knowledge of its details. 

But our teetotaller not only knows all the pf p£ssse4* ntt» 
disguised topers of his locality ; he Imows— much 
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striking proof of his vigilanoe— averj man also whose habits* 
although not yet sufficiently intemperate to attract the at- 
tention of anv one but a teetotaller, exhibit siffns and 
symptoms of becoming gradually worse. The tippkng pro^ 
gress of these persons he watches with the deepest IntMrest^ 
and keeps himself accurately informed regarding the extent 
and frequencT of their debauches. The teetotaUer* in short, 
keeps a Tigilant eye over the entire drinking system of hid 
neighbourhood, and nrofesses an astonishing uiowledffe of 
what erery one is doing in this way. If the teetotfdler's 
residence be in a small town, his surTeUlance then embraces 
its whole extent, and hardlv can a single bumper be Swallowed 
within its limits, q( which he does not, somehow or other, 
obtain notice. 

Abhorring dissipation itself, the teetotaller naturally ex- 
tends that abhorrence to its signs and symptoms. On flushed 
and pimpled faces he looks wim aversion and distrust, but en 
a red nose with absolute horror. We once saw a eurious in- 
stance of this : — A gentleman with a hig^y illnmed probos- 
cis one evening entered a teetetal coffee-room in wmch we 
happened te be seated. The nose — f<» we sink the getitle- 
man, its owner, altegether, as an unnecessarv ineumbrance-j- 
passed, altheuni with deliberate moTemeat, like a fiery meteor, 
up the entire length of the room, exciting in its progress the 
utmost horror and dismay amongst the teetotallers with whom 
tike apartment was throbged. The sensation, in fact, ereated 
by tiM red nose was immense, althongh not neby in ito ex- 
pression. 

It was indicated merdr by an extensiye and earnest whis- 
peringt by a shuffling of feet, and a general fidgetty sort of 
movement, giving, though in an unobtrusive form, a rery vivid 
.idea of the presence of some exoeedmgly disagreeable objecit. 
The whole room, in short, was shocked by the red noee, 
although they refrained from eiEpressing that feeling by anv 
more nmrked demonstration than those we have mentienedi. 
Tne red nose seamed for sometime unconscious of the effeoto 
it was produdng) but the deteetion of a number of horror- 
atricken faces peering eagerlv ovor the edses and round the 
<K)mers of boxes, to get a glmipse of the deteetable objedt, 
betrayed the real state ef the oasei The red nose, hoWevo*, 
evmoed no emotion on making the diseovery, but passed qmet- 
ly into an unoccupied box« took up a paper, and ordered a 
glass of lemonade. The landlord looked queer at the note 
MB he tabled the order, but of course said nothing. 

Now, we thought at the thne, how different would have been 
ike reoeption of the gentleman with the red ilese by a club of 
tcjpers I In such ease» his nose, in nlaee of being looked on 
with horror, would have been viewea witk res|)eet. It would 
liave been a passport to the highest (btout of the jolW frater- 
nity, and would have at once admitted its owner to their con* 
fidence and good-fellowship. We do not know, indeed, that 
its entrance would not have been hailed by a shout of aeda- 
mation ; for, viewed as one of the (^ef insignia of a boon eom- 
panien, it was tmly a splendid nose. G. 



MORAL EVIL MAN»8 OWN CREATION. 
Mak brinjg^s upon himself a thousand calamities, as conse- 
quences 01 his artifices and pride, and then, overlooking his 
own follies, gravely investigates the origin of what he calls 
evil: — 

He compromises every natural pleasure to acquire fame 
among transient beings, who forget him nightly in sleep, and 
eternally in death ; and seeks to render his name celebrated 
amone posterity, though it has no identity with his person, 
and though posterity and himself can have no contempora- 
neous feeling. 

He deprives himself and all around him of every passing 
enjoyment, to accumulate wealth that he ma;^ purchase other 
men s labour, in the vain hope of adding happiness to his own. 

He omits to make effective laws to protect the poor against 
the oppressions of the rich, and then wears out his existence 
under the fear of becoming poor, and being the victim of his 
owp neglect and iniustice. 

He arms himself with murderous weapons ; and on the 
ftVghtest instigation, and for hire, practises murder as a 
fedenee, follows thi« science as a regular profession, and 
lionours its chiefe above Minefactors and philosophers, in pro- 
portion to the quantity ef blood they have shed, or the mis- 
•hiefii they have perpetrated. 
;^ He disgvisee th# most W(»thl^ ot the jpeople in showy 



liveries, and then excites them to murder men whom they 
never saw, b^ the fear of being killed if thev do not kill. 

He revels m luxury and gluttony, and then complains of 
the diseases which result from repletion. 

He tries in all things to counteract or improve the provisions 
of nature, and then afilibts himself at his disappointments* 

He multiplies the chances against his own life and health by 
hiA numerous artifices, and then Wonders at their fatsJ results. 

He shuts his eyes against the volume of truth as presented 
b^ Nature, and, vainly considering that all #as made for 
lum, founds on this false assumption v&rious doubte In regard 
to the justice of eternal causation. 

He interdicts the eiyoyment of all other creatures, and re- 
garding the world ad his property, in mere wantonness destroys 
myriads en whom have been oestowed beauties and pe r feto tiou *. 

Hb forgete that to live and let live is k maxim of univo^ 
justice, extending not only to his fe11o# creatures, but to In- 
ferior ones, to whom his moral obligatiens are greater, be- 
cause they are more in his power. 

He afflicts himself that he cannot live for ever, though his 
forefathers have successively died tb make room for him. 

He repines at the thought of losing that life, the use of whidi 
he so often perverte : and though he began to exist but yes- 
terday, thints the world was tniMle for hmi, and that he ought 
to continue to ei\joy it for ever. 

He desires to govern others, but, regardless of their da- 
pendence upon his b^ievolenee, is commonly ^ratified in dis- 
playing the power entrusted to him by a tyrannical abuse of it. 

He makes laws, which, In the hands of mercenary lawyers, 
serve as snares to unwary poverty— but as shields to crafty 
wealth. 

He acknowledges the importance of educating touth, yet 
teaches them any thing but their social duties In the poUtical 
state in vrhieh they live. 

He imsseS his days in questioning the providence of Nature, 
In as^ribibg evil to supernatural causes, in feverish expecta- 
tion of restdts contrary to the necessary harmony of the world. 

Thb Labour of Study It is imoossible for any man 

to be a determined student without enoangering his health. 
Man was made to be active. The hunter ^o. roams through 
the forest, or climbs the rocks of the Alps, is the man who is 
hardy, and in the most robust health. The sailor who has 
been rocked by a thousand storms, and who labours day and 
niffht, is a hardy man, unless dissipation has broken his con- 
stitution. Any man of active habits is likely to enjov good 
health, if he cfoes not too frequently over-exert himself. But 
the student's habits are all unnatural, and by them nature is 
continually cramped and restrained. Men err in nothing 
more than in the estimate which they make of human labour. 
l*he hero of the world is the man that makes a bustle— the 
man that makes the road smoke under his chaise-and-four.^ 
the man that raises a dust about him — the man that ravages 
or devastates empires. But what is the real labour of this 
man, compared with that of a silent sufferer ? He lives on 
his projects : he encounters, perhaps, rough roads, incom- 
modious inns, bad food, storms and perils ; but what are 
these ? His project, his point, the thing that has laid hold on 
his heart — glory — a name — consequence — ^pleasure — ^wealth — 
these render the man callous to the pains and efforts of the 
body. I have been in both states, and therefore understand 
them ; and I know that men form this false estimate. Besides, 
there is something in bustle, and stir, and activity, that 
supports itself. At one period I preaehed and read five times 
on a Sunday, and rode sixteen mile*?. But what did it cost 
me ? Nothing ! Yet most men would have looked on, while 
I was rattling from village to village, with all the dogs barkuiff 
at my heels, and would have called me a hero ; whereas, n 
they were to look at me now, they would call me an idle, 
lounging fellow. " He eets into his study (they would say)— - 
he walks from end to end — he scribbles on a scrap of paper — 
he throws it away and scribbles en another — he sits down — 
scribbles again— walks about 1** They cannot see that here 
is an exhaustion of the spirit which, at night, will leave me 
worn to the extremity or endurance. They cannot see the 
numberless efforts of mind which are crossed and stifled, and 
recoil on the spirits like the fruitless efforts of a traveller to 

Set firm footing amone the ashes on the steep sides of Mount 
Etna — Bev. ^hn'Todd— Student* s Guide. 
NscBSfliTT OF a Stjsadfast CflAEACTSB. — The man who 
ii f«rp«tiiaUf heslUting whioh of twe thiogs Iw will do first. 
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will do neither. The man who resolres, bat suffers hia reso- 
lution to be dunged by the first oounter-suggestion of a 
friend—who flootaates from opinion to opinion, from plan to 
plan — and yeers, like a weatnercock, to every point of the 
compass, with every breath of caprice that blows — can never 
accomplish anything great or usefnl. Instead of beinr pro- 
gressive in anything, he will be at best stationary, and more 
probaUy r e t rogr a de, in all. It b only the man who first 
consults wisely, then resolves firmly, and then executes his 
purpose with inflexible perseverance, undismayed by those 
petty difioulties which daunt a weaker sj^t— -that can ad- 
Tance to eminence in any line. Let us take, by way of illus- 
tration, the case of a student. He commences the study of 
the dead languages ; but p-esently a friend comes, and teQs 
him that he is wasting his ume, and that, instead of obsolete 
words, he had much oetter employ himself in acquiring new 
ideas. He changes his plan, and sets to work at the ma- 
thematics. Then comes another friend, who asks him, with 
a grave and sapient face, whether he intends to become a 
professor in a <x>llege ; because, if he does not, he is mis- 
employing his time ; and that, for the business of life, com- 
mon maUiemathios is quite enough of mathematical science. 
He throws up his EueUd, and addresses himself to some 
other study, which in its turn is again relinquished, on some 
equally wise suggestion : and thus life is soeat in changing 
his plans. You cannot but perceive the foUy of this course ; 
and the worse effect of it is, the fixing on your mind a habit 
of indecision, sufficient of itself to blast the fairest prospects. 
No— take your course wisely, but firmly : and having taken 
it, hold upon it with heroic resolution; and the A^ and 
P^enees will sink before you — ^the whole empire of learning 
wiU lie at Tour feet ; while those who set out with you, but 
stopped to change their plans, are yet employed in the very 
profitable business of changing their plans. Let your motto 
DC Persevtramee. Practise upon it, and you will be convinced 
of its value by the distingmshed eminence to which it will 
conductyou. — Wir^t EB$avt. 

Ill Tbmpbb. — Mankind are ignorant enough, both in the 
mass, about general interests, and individniuly, about the 
things which belong to their peace ; but of all mortals none 
perhaps are so awftilly self-deluded as the unamiabku Thmy 
do not, any more than others, sin for the sake of sinning ; but 
the amount of woe caused by their selfish unconsciousness is 
such as may well make their weakness an equivalent for other 
men's gravest crimes. There are great diversities of hiding- 
places for their consciences — ^many mansions in the dim prison 
of discontent ; but it may be doubted whether, in the hour 
when all shall be uncovered to the eternal day, there will be 
revealed a lower deep than the heU which tney have made. 
They perhaps are the only order of evil ones wno suffer hell 
without seeing and knowing that it is hell. But they are un- 
der a heavier curse even than this ; they inflict torments, se- 
cond only to their own, with an unconsciousness alihost worthy 
of spirits of lij^ht. While they complacently conclude them- 
selves the victims of others, or pronounce tnat they are too 
singuli^r, or too reflned, for common appreciation, they are 
putting in motion an enginerr of torture whose aspect will 
one day blast their mincb' sight. The dumb groans of ihmt 
Tictims will sooner or later return upon their ears from the 
heights of the heaven to whidi the sorrows of men daily ascend. 
The spirit sinks under the prospect of the retribution of the 
unamiable ; if there be indeed an eternal record — an impress 
on some one or other human spirit — of every chilling frown, 
of every querulous tone, of every bitter jest, of every insulting 
word — of all abuses of that tremendous power which mind has 
over mind. The throbbing pulses, the quivering nerves, the 
wrung hearts, that surround the unamiaDle— what *' a cloud 
of witnesses" is here I and what plea shall avail against them ? 
The terror of innocents who should know no fear — ^the vin- 
dictive emotions of dependents who dare not complain — ^the 
faintness of heart of life-long companions — ^the anguish of 
those who love— the unholy exultation of those who hate — 
what an array of judges is here ! and where can an appeal be 
lodged against their sentence? Is pride of singularity a ra- 
tional plea ? Is super-refinement, or circumstance frx)m God, 
or uncongeniality in man, a sufficient ground of appeal, when 
the refinement of one is a grace granted for the luxury of all, 
when circumstance is given to be conquered, and uncongenia- 
Hty is appointed for discipline ? The sensualist has brutifted 
the serapW nature with which he was endowed — ^the depre- 
dator has intercepted the rewards of toil, marred the image 
of justice, and aimmed the lustre of futh in men's minds 



— the imperial ^rrant has invoked a whirlwind to lay waste, 
for an hour of God's eternal year, some region of society. 
But the unamiable— 4he domestic torturer— has heaped wrong 
on wrong and woe on woe, through the whde portioB m 
time that was given him, until it would be rash to say that 
there are any ^ers more guilty than he. If there be hope 
or solace for the domestic torturer, it is that there may hava 
been tempers about him the oppositeof his own. It is matter 
of humiliating spratitude that there were some whidi he oonld 
not ruin, ana uiat he was the medium of discipline by wUch 
they were exercised in forbearance, in divine forgireness and 
love. If there be solace in sudi an occasional result, let It 
be made the most of by those who need it; for it is the dnSj 
possible alleviation to their remorse. Let them aeoept it aa 
the free gift of a mercy which they have insulted, and a looff- 
suffering which they have defied — IJF^cm Deerbrook, a Tak, % 
Harriet Martineau, 

Slander and Vindication. — Vindication In some casea 
partakes of the same qualities that Homer ascribes to prayer. 
Slander, " stronr, and sound of wing, flies through the wwld, 
afflicting men ;" but Vindication, lame, wrinkled, and imbedla, 
for ever seddng its object, and never obtaining it, foUowi 
after, only to make the person in whose bdialf it is em^jed 
more completdy the scorn of mankind. The charge agamet 
him is he«rd by thousands, the vindication by few. Wher- 
ever Vindication comes, is not the first thing it tdls of tha 
unhappy subject of it, that his character has been tarnished, 
his integrity suspected — ^that base motives and vile aetioiis 
have b^ unputed to him — ^that he has been scoffed at by 
some, reviled Dy others, and looked at askance by all ? Yet ; 
the worst thinr I would wish to my worst enemy is, that Us 
diaracter shomd be the subject of vindication. And what is tha 
wdl-known disposition of mankind in this particular? AH 
loye the scandal It constitutes a tale that sdzes upon tba 
curiosity of our spedes ; it has something deep and obscure, and 
mysterious In H ; It haa been whispered fhmi man to man, and 
oommunicated fay winks, and nods, and shrugs, the ahalrfnf 
of the head, and the speaking motion of the finm. But 
Vfa^cation Is poor, and dry, and cold, and repmsive. it 
resto in deteotimia and distinctions, explaimtions to be given to 
tha meaninff ef a hundred phraaas, aact tha aattiog rig&t wfaat- 



bdottfln to the drcumstances of time and place. What bj* 
staadsr wul bend himself to the drudgery of thoroughly appre- 
dating it ? Add to which, that all men are endowed witn thm 
levellmg principle, as with an instinct. Scandal includes In It, 
as an dement, tbat diange of fbrtune whidiis required by tlM 
eritie tram the writer of an epic poem or a tragedy. Tha 
person respecting whom a scandal is propagated is of soflU 
dent importance, at least in the eves of the propagator aad 
the listener, to be made a subject for censure. He is found, 
or he is erected into, an adequate centre of attadc ; he is first 
set iq» as a statue to be gased at, that he may afterwards ba 
thrown down and broken to pieces, crumblea into dust, and 
made the prey of all the winds of heaven. —1 Oodwm*9 
MandeviUe. 

Hie weather is not a safe topic of discourse ; your company 
may bei hippish : nor is health ; your assodate may be a hy« 
podiondriac : nor is money ; you may be suspected as a bor- 
rower. — Zimmerman. 

When all is done, human life is at the best but like a -firo- 
ward diild, that must be played with and humoured a UtUa 
to keepit quiet till it falls asleep, and then the care is over. 
— StrTT. Temple, 

Time runs on, and when youth and beauty vanish, a fina 
lady who had never entertained a thought into whidi an 
admirer did not enter, finds in herself a lamentable void. 

The poorest of all family goods are indolent females. If 
a wife knows nothing of domestic duties beyond the parlour 
or the boudoir, she Is a dangerous partner m these times of 
pecuniary uncertainty. 

Friendship, love, and {^ety, ought to be handled with a sort 
of mysterious secrecy ; they oi^t to be spoken of only In the 
rare moments of perfect confidence — ^to be mutually under- 
stood in silence. Afany things are too delicate to be thought — 
many more to be spoken. 
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CASTLE-CAULFIELD, COUNTY OF TYRONE. 



Ths subject of onr prefixed illtutration is one of no small 
Interest, whether considered as a fine example — ^for Ireland — 
of the domestic architecture of the reign of James I, or as an 
historical memorial of the fortunes of the illustrious familv 
whose name it bears — the noble house of Charlemont, of whicn 
it was the original residence. It is situated near the village 
of the same name, in the parish of Donaghmore, barony of 
Dungannon, and about three miles west of Dungannon, the 
county town. 

Castle-Caulfield owes its erection to Sir Toby Caulfield, af- 
terwards Lord Charlemont — a distinguished English soldier 
who had fought in Spain and the Low Countries m the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth, and commanded a company of one 
hnn^ed and fifty men in Ireland in the war with O'Neill, 
Earl of Tyrone, at the close of her reig^. For these ser- 
vices he was rewarded by the Queen with a grant of 
?art of Tyrone's estate, and other lands in the province of 
lister ; and on Ring James's accession to the British crown, 
was honoured with luiighthood, and made governor of the 
fort of Charlemont, and of the counties of Tyrone and Armagh. 
At the plantation of Ulster he received further grants of lands, 
and among them 1000 lucres cidled Ballydonnelly, or O'Don- 
nelly's town, in the barony of Dmigannon, on which, in 1614, 
he commenced the erection of the mansion subseouently called 
Castle-Caulfield. This mansion is described by Pvnnar in his 
Survcjr of Ulster in 1618-19, in the following words : — 

*' Sir Toby Caulfield hath one thousand acres called Bally- 
donnell [recte Ballydoimelly], whereunto is added beside what 



was certified by Sir Josias Bodley, a fair house or castle, the 
front whereof is eighty feet in length and twenty-eight feet 
in breadth from outside to outside, two cross ends fifty feet 
in length and twenty-eight feet in breadth : the walls are 
five feet thick at the bottom, and four at the top, very good 
cellars under ground, and all the windows are of hewn stone. 
Between the two cross ends there goeth a wall, which is 
eighteen feet high, and maketh a small court within the 
building. This work at this time is but thurteen feet high» 
and a number of men at work for the sudden finishing of it 
There is also a strong bridge over the river, which is of 
lime and stone, with strong buttresses for the supporting of it. 
And to this is joined a good water-mill for com, all bidlt 
of lime and stone. This is at this time the fairest building 
I have seen. Near unto this Bawne there is built a town, in 
which there is fifteen English families, who are able to make 
twenty men with arms." 

The ruins of this celebrated mansion seem to justifv the 
opinion expressed by Pynnar, that it was the fairest building 
he had seen, that is, in the counties of the plantation, for 
there are no existing remains of any house erected by the 
English or Scottish undertakers equal to it in architectural 
style. It received, however, from the second Lord Charle- 
mont, the addition of a large gate-house with towers, and also 
of a strong keep or donjon. 

From the ancient maps of Ulster of Queen Elizabeth's time, 
preserved in the State taper Office, Castle-Caulfield appears 
to have been erected on tke site of a more ancieat casUe or 
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fort, cqjled Fort O'PonaUie, from the ohief of the apcieot JrUh 
family of O'Dongliaile or 0*DomielIy, -whose residence it was, 
previously to the confiscation of the northern counties ; and 
tha small lake ia ita vioiaity was called Louffh O'Doiudlie. 
This £Eimily of 0*Donnelly were a distinguishea branch of the 
KineUOweiit or nortbem Hy-Niall rao«, of which the O'Neills 
were the chiefs in the sixteenth century ; and it was by one of 
the former that the celebrated Shane or John O'Neill, sur. 
named the proud, and who also bore the cognomen of Donghail- 
ach, or the Donnellian, was fostered, as appears from the 
following entry in the Annals of the Four Masters, at the 
year 1531 :— 

** Ballydonnelly was assaulted by Niall Oge, the son of Art, 
who was the son of Con O'Neill. He demolished the castle, 
and having made a prisoner of the son of O'Neill, who was 
the foster-son of O'Donnelly, he carried him off, together with 
•everal horses and the other spoils of the place." 
^ We have felt it necessary to state the preceding facts rela- 
tive to the ancient history of Ballydonnelly, or Castle-Caulfield, 
as it is now denominated, because an error of Pynnar's, in 
writing the ancient name as Ballydonnell — not Ballyaon* 
nelly, as it should have been — ^has been copied by Lodge, 
Archdall, and all subsequent writers ; some of whom have 
fallen into a still more serious mistake, by translating the 
name as ** the town of 0'I>onnell," thus attributing the 
ancient possession of the locality to a family to whom it 
never belonged, That Ballydonnelly was truly, as we hav« 
Btated, the andent name of the place, and that it was 
the patrimonial residence of the chief of that ancient fami- 
ly, previously to the plantation of Ulster, must be suffici- 
ently indicated l^ the authorities we have already addu- 
ced ; but if any doubt on this f^it could exist, it would be 
removed by the i^wiag pwaage in an* unpublished Irish 
MS. Journal of the Rebellion of 1641, in our own posses- 
sion, from which it appean that, as usual with the repre- 
sentatives of the dispossessed Irish fWmiliei on the breaking 
out of that unhiiDpy oonfliot, the ohief of the O'Donnellys 
seized upon the CMtle«Caalfield mansion as of right ms 
own: — 

** October 1641. Lord Caulfleld's eastle la BaUydonnelW 
(Baile I Don^kvik) wai takfttby Patrick Moder (the gloomy) 
O'DonneUy." 

The Lord Charlemont, with his ikmlly, was at this time ab- 
sent from hb home in command of the garrison of Charle- 
mont, and it was not hi4 fate ever to see H afterwards i he 
was treacherously captured in his fbrtrtss about tiie same 
period by the cruel Sir Phelim O'Neill, and was barbareosly 
murdered while under his protection, if not, as seems the 
fact, by his direction, on the 1st of March following. Nor 
was this costly and fairest house of its kind in ** the north" 
ever after inlmbited by any of his family ; it was burned 
in those unhappy ** troubles," and left the melancholy, though 
picturesque memorial of sad events which we now see it. 
__^_^_^_^ P. 

THE LAKE OF THE LOVERS, 

A LEOEin> OF LEITRIM. 

How many lovely spots in this our beautiful country are 
never embraced within those pil^mages after the picturesque, 
which numbers periodically unqertake, rather to see what is 
known to many, and therefore should be so to them, than to 
visit nature, for her own sweet sake, in her more devious and 
undiatinguished haunts ! For my part, I am well pleased that 
the case stands thus. Hove to Uiink that I am treading upon 
ground unsullied by the footsteps of the now numerous tribe 
of mere professional peripatetics — that my eyes are wander- 
ing over scenery, the freshness of which has been impaired by 
no transfer to the portfolio of the artist or the tablets of the 
poetaster : that, save the scattered rustic residents, there is 
no human link to connect its memorials with the days of old, 
and, save their traditionary legends, no story to tell of its 
fortunes in ancient times. The sentiment is no doubt selfish 
as well aa anti-utilitarian ; but then I must add that it is only 
occasional, and will so far be pardoned by all who know how 
deljghtfiil it is to take refuge m the indulgent twilight of tra- 
dition from the rugged realities of recorded story. At all 
events, a rambler in any of our old, and especially moimtainous 
tracts, will rarely lack abundant aliment for his thus modified 
jense ofbeauty, sublimity, or antiquarian fascination ; and scenes 
have unexpectedly opened upon me in the solitudes of the hills 
and lakea of som^ almost untrodden and altogether unwritten 



districts, that have had more power to stir mj spirit than the 
lauded and typographed, the versified and pictured mag^nifi- 
cence of Killarney or of Cumberland, of Glendalough or of 
Lomond. It may have been perverseness of taste, or the fit* 
ness of mood, or the infiuence of circumstance, but I have 
been filled with a feeling of the beautiful when wandering 
among noteless and almost nameless localities to which I have 
been a stranger, when standing amid the most boasted b^io- 
ties with the appliances of hand-book and of guide, with ap- 
petite preparecC and sensibilities on the alert. It is I suppose 
partly because the po^er of beauty being relative, a high 
pitch of expectancy requires a proportionate augmentation of 
excellence, and partly oecause the tincture of contrariety in 
our nature ever mclines us to enact the perverse critic, when 
called on to be the implicit votary. This in common with 
most others I have often felt, but rarely more so than during 
a casual residence some short time since among the little cele- 
brated, and therefore perhaps a little more charming, moun- 
tain scenery of the county, which either has been, or might 
be, called Leitrim of the Lakes ; for a tract more pleasantly 
diversified with well-set sheets of water, it would I think \ie 
difficult to name. Almost every hill you top has its still and 
solitary tarn, and almost every ampmtheatre you enter, en- 
compasses its wild and secludea lake — not seldom bearing on 
its placid bosom some little islet, linked with the generations 
past, by monastic or castellated ruins, as its seclusion or its 
strength may have invited the world-wearied anchorite to 
contemplation, or the predatory chieftain to defence. 

On such a remote and lonely spot I lately chanced to alight, 
IB the course of a long summer day's ramble among the heights 
and hollows of that lofty range which for a considerable 
space abuts upon the borders of Sligo and Roscommon. The 
ground was previously unknown to me, and with all the zest 
whioh novelty and indefiniteness can impart, I started staff 
in hand with the early sun, and ere the nusts had melted from 
the purple heather of their cloud-like summits, was drawing 
pure and balmy breath within the lonely magnificence of the 
nills« About noon, as I was casting about for some pre- 
eminently hiqppy spot to fling my length for an hour or two*s re- 
pose, I reached the crest of a longeradual ascent that had been 
some time tempting me to look what lay beyond ; and surely 
enough I found beauty sufficient to dissolve my weariness, had 
it be^ tenfold multiphed, and to allay my pulse, had it throbbed 
with the vehemence of fever. An oblong valley girdled a 
lovely lake on every side ; here with precipitous impending 
oliffii, and there with grassy slopes of freshest emerald that 
seemed to woo the dimpling waters to lave their loving mar- 
gins, and, as if moved with a like impulse, the little wavelets 
met the call with the eentle dalliance of their ebb and flow. 
A small wooded bland, with its fringe of willows trailing in 
the water, stood about a furlong from the hither side, and in 
the centre of its tangled brake, my elevation enabled me to 
descry what I may call the remnants of a ruin — for so far had 
it gone in its decay — ^here green, there grey, as the moss, the 
ivy, or the pallid stains of time, had happened to prevaiL A 
wild duck, with its half-fledged clutch, floated fearless from 
its sedgy shore. More remote, a 6shing heron stood motion- 
less on a stone, intent on its expected prey ; and the only other 
animated feature in the quiet scene was a fisherman who had 
just moored his little boat, and having settled his tadcle, was 
slin^ng his basket on his arm and turning upward in the di- 
rection where I lay. I watched the old man toiling up the 
steep, and as he drew nigh, hailed him, as I could not suffer 
him to pass without learning at least the name, if it had one, 
of this miniature Amhara. He readily complied, and placing 
his fish-basket on the ground, seated himself beside it, not 
unwilling to recover his breath and recruit his scanty stock 
of strength almost expended in the ascent. " We call it," 
said he in answer to my query, " the Lake of the Ruin, or 
sometimes, to such as know the story, the Lake of the Lovers, 
after the two over whom the tombstone is placed inside yon 
mouldering walls. It is an old story. My grandfather told 
me, when a child, that he minded his granmather telling it 
to him, and for anything he could say, it might have come 
down much farther. Haid I time, I'd be proud to tell it to 
your honour, who seems a stranj^er in these parts, for it's not 
over long ; but I have to go to the ITall, and that's five long 
miles off, with my fish for dinner, and little time youll say I 
have to spare, though it be down hill nearly all the way." It 
would have been too bad to allow such a well-met chronicler 
to pass unpumped, and, putting more faith in the attractions 
of my pocket than of my person, I prodoo^d on the utf taot 
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mj lunoheofi<M0e and flask, and handing him » hAndsome 
kMf of the conteiitfl of tho form«r) modft ptiBtty sttf e of his 
AompaTiy for a time, by keeping the latter in my own posses- 
tlon tyi I got him regularly launched i& th4 itory, when, to 
quicken at oUoo his recollection and his elootltion. I treated 
him to an inspiring draught. When he had told nls tale, he 
loft me with many thanks Ibr the refaction ; and I descending 
to his boat, entered it, and with the aid of a broken oar con* 
trirod to scuU myself orer to the island, tiie scene of the final 
fortunes of Connor O'Rourke and Norah M*Diarmod, the 
lbithfiil.heart«d but evil-fated pair who were in some sort per^. 
petuated in its name. There, in sooth, witfaJn the crumbled 
walls, was tho oravestone which covered the dust of him the 
brave and her the beautifhl } and seating myself on the frag'- 
nent of a sculptured capital, that showed how elaborately 
reared the ruined edifice had been, I bethought me how poorly 
man's existence shows even beside the work of %is own hands, 
and endeavoured for a time to make my thoughts ran parallel 
with the history of this once-venerated but now forsaken, and, 
sare by a few, forgotten structure ; but finding myself fail in 
^10 attempt, settled my retrospect on that brief period wherein 
it was identified with the two departed lovers whose story I 
had just heard, and which, as I sat by their lowly sepulchre, 
I a^ain repeated to myself. 

This lake, as my in&rmant told mc, once fbrmed a part of 
^e boundary between the possessions of O'Rourke the Left* 
handed and M'Diarmod the Dark-fkced, as they were respec* 
tively distinguished, two small rival chiefs, petty in property 
but pre-eminent in passion, to whom a most magnificent mu- 
tual hatred had been from generations'back ''beaueathed from 
bleeding sire to son" — a legacy constantly swelled by accru- 
ing outrages, for their paramount pursuits were plotting each 
other's detriment or destruction, planning or parrying plon- 
dering inroads, infiicting or avenging in Junes by open violence 
or secret subtlety, as seemed more likely to promote their 
purposes. At the name of an O'Rourke, M'Dlarmod would 
clutch his battle-axe, and brandish it as if one of the detested 
clan were within its sweep : and his rival, nothing behind in 
hatred, would make the air echo to his deep-drawn impreca- 
tion on M'Diarmod and all his abominatea breed when any 
thing like an opportunity was afforded him. Their retainers 
of course shared the same spirit of mutual abhorrence, exag- 
gerated indeed, if that were possible, by their more frequent 
exposure to loss in cattle and in crops, for, as is wont to be 
the case, the cottage was incontinently ravaged when the 
stronghold was prudentially respected. O'Rourke had a Son, 
an only one, who promised to sustain or even raise the repu- 
tation of the clan, for the youth knew not what it was to 
blench before fiesh and blood — his feet were ever foremost in 
the wolf-hunt or the foray, and in i^ility, in valour, or in 
vigour, none within the compass of a lonp day's travel could 
stand in comparison with young Connor O'Rourke. Detesta- 
tion of the M*Diarmods had b^ studiously instilled from in- 
fancv, of course ; but although the youth's cheek would fiush 
and his heart beat high when any perilous adventure was the 
theme, yet, so far at least, it sprang more from the love of 
prowess and applause than from the deadly hostility that 
thrilled in the pulses of his father and his followers. In the 
necessary intervals of forbearance, as in seed-time, harvest, or 
other brief breathing-spaces, he would follow the somewhat 
analogous and bracing pleasures of the chase ; and often would 
the wolf or the stag— Tor shaggy forests then clothed these 
bare and desert hills — fall before his spear or his dogs, as he 
fleetly urged the sport afoot. It chanced one evening that in 
the ardour of pursuit he had followed a tough, lone-winded 
stag into the oangerous territory of M'Diarmod. liie chase 
had taken to the water of the lake, and he with his dogs had 
plunged in after in the hope of hoading it ; but having failed 
in this, and in the hot flush of a hunter's blood scoraing to 
turn back, he pressed it till brought down within a few spear- 
casts of the M'Diarmod's dwell^. Proud of havfaie killed 
his venison under the very nose of the latter, he tmmed home- 
ward with rapid steps ; for, the fire of the chase abated, he 
felt how fatal would be the discovery of his presence, and was 
thinking with complacency upon the wrath of the old chief on 
hearing of the oontemptuous feat, when his eye was arrested 
by a white figure moving slowly in the shimmering mists of 
nightfall by the margin of the lake. Thoush insensible to 
the fear of what was carnal and of the earth, he was very far 
from being so to what savoured of the supernatural, and, with 
a slight ejaculation half of surprise and half of prayer, he was 
aboQi cbangfaig his coarse to give It a wider berth, when his 



dogs espied it, and, racking little Of th« spbitnal hi ita appaarh. 
ance, bmmded aft^r it in pursuit With a slight scream that 
proclaimed it fendnine as well as human, the figura fled, aM 
the yotttli had much to do both with legs and lungs to rMMk 
her in tfane to preserve her from thorough respects of his «»> 
gallant escort. Beantifbl indiniatkm li^t^Md fipou the dark 
eyes and sat On the poudng lip of Notfah M'Dlamod^fbr k 
was the chieftain's daughter-^ as aha tnmad disdain^jr 
towards him. 

** Is it the bravert of an O'Rourke to hunt a woman witk 
his dogs ? Young chief, you stand upon the ground of M*Diarw 
rood, and your name from the Ups of har"-.-she atopped, ftt 
she had Ume to glan«e again upon hii fiMitufOa, aiid had n6 
longer heart to upbraid one who owdod a oountananoa io hand^ 
some and so gallant, SO eloquent of embarraisttefit aft wall aa 
admiration. 

Her tone of asperity and wounded prid« declined into a ntiirw 
mur of acquiescence as she hearkenea to the apologia! and da^ 
precations of the youth, whose gallantry and faats had so oftaa 
rung In her ears, though his person she had but oaSually Beaa» 
and his voice she had never before heard. The Casa atooi 
similar with Connor. He had often listened to the praises of 
Norah's beauty ; he had occasionally caught distant glimpsaa 
of her graceim figure ; and the present sight, or altar feooU 
lection, often mitigated his feelings to her holtlle Clan^ and, to 
his advantage, the rugged old chief was genarally assooiatad 
with the lovely dark-eyed ^rl who was his only onild. 

Such being their respective feelings, what could be tbe fO^ 
suit of their romantic rencounter? They were both young, 

generous children of nature, with hearts fraught with the un* 
acknied feelings of youth and huekperienoe t thoy had drunk 
In sentiment with the sublimities of tneir mountain homes, and 
were fitted for higher things than the vulgar interchange of 
animosity and contempt. Of this thay soon were ootisck^as, 
and they did not separate until the staf s began to tmm above 
them, and not even then, before they had made arrangements 
for at least another — one more secret Interview* Tna islet 
possessed a beautifbl fitness for theh* trysting place, as being 
accessible from either side, and little obnoxious to observation ; 
and many a moonlight meeting— for the one was Inevitably 
multiplied— had these children of hostile father*, perchanoe on 
the very spot on which my eyes now rested^ and thennbroken 
stillness around had echoed to their gladsome greetings or 
their faltering farewells. Neither darM to divulge an mter- 
course that would have stirred to frensy the treasured rancour 
of their respective parents, each of whom would doubtless 
have preferred a connexion with a blackamoor— if such were 
then in circulation — to their doing such grievotis despite to 
that ancient feud which as an heirloom hMi been transmitted 
from ancestors whose very names they scarcely knew. M'Diar^ 
mod the Dark-faced was at best but a gentle tiger even to hia 
oidy child ; and though his stem cast-l^n countenance would 
now and then relax beneath her artless blandishments, yet 
even with the lovely vision at his side, he would often grimly 
deplore that she had not been a son, to uphold the name anil 
inherit the headship of the clan, which on his demise would 
probably pass from its lineal course : and when he heard of 
the bold bearing of the heir of O'Rourke, he thought he read 
therein the downfall of the M'Diarmods when he their chief 
was gone. With such ill-smothered feelings of discontent 
he could not but hi some measure repulse the*fllial regards of 
Norah, and thus the confiding submission that would have 
sprung to meet the endearments 6f his love, was gradually re- 
fused to the faiconsistencies of his caprice ; and the maiden in 
her intercourse with her proscribed lover rarely thought of 
her father, except as one from whom it should be dUigently 
concealed. 

But unfortunately this was not to be. One of the night 
marauders of his clan chanced in an evil hour to see Connor 
O'Rourke guidinff his coracle to the island, and at the same 
time a cloaked %male push cautiously from the opposite 
shore for the same spot. Surprised, he crouched amon^ the 
fern till their landing and joyous greeting put all dotibt of 
their friendly understanding to flight; andthen, thinking only 
of revenge or ransom, the tmsentimental scoundrel hurried 
round thd lake to M'tHarmod, and informed him that the son 
of his mortal foe was within his reach. The old roan leaped 
from hifl couch of rushes at the thrilling news, and, standing 
on his threshold, uttered a low gathering-cry, which speedily 
brought a dozen of his more immediate retainers to his pre- 
sence. As he passed his daughter's apartment, he for tha 
first time asked himself who can the woman be ? and at tlia 
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same moment almost casually glanced at Norah's chamber, to 
see that all there was quiet for the night. A shudder of vaeue 
terror ran throiu'h his sturdy frame as his eye fell on the Tow 
open window, fie thrust in his head, but no sleeper drew 
breath within ; he re-entered the house and called aioud upon 
his daughter, but the echo of her name was the only answer. 
A kern coming np put an end to the search, by telling that 
he had seen his young mistress walking down to the water's 
edge about an hour ^fore, but that, as she had been in the 
ha!mt of d<Mng so by night for some time past, he had thought 
but little of It. The odious truth was now revealed, and, 
trembling with the sudden gust of fury, the old chief with dif- 
ficulty r^ed to the lake, and, filling a couple of boats with 
his men, told them to pull for the honour of th^ name and 
for the head of the 0'Rourke*s first-bom. 

During this stormy prelude to a bloody drama, the doomed 
but unconscious Connor was sitting secure within the dilapi- 
dated ehi^ by the side of her whom he had won. Her 
quickened ear int caught the dip of an oar, and she told her 
k»yer ; but he said it was the moaning of the night-breeze 
through the willows, or the ripple of the water among the 
atones, and went on with his gentle dalliance. A few minutes, 
however, and the shock of &e keels upon the ground, the 
tread of many feet, and the no loneer suppressed cries of the 
if 'Diarmods, warned him to stancTon hb defence ; and as be 
sprang from his seat to meet the call, the soft illumination of 
love was changed with fearful suddenness into the baleful 
fire of fierce hostility. 

*' My Norah, leave me ; you may by chance be rudely han- 
dled in the scuffle." 

The terrified but faithful ^1 fell upon his breast. 

** Connor, your fate is mme ; hasten to your boat, if it be 
not yet too late." 

All iron-shod hunting pole was his only weapon ; and using 
it with his right arm, while Norah hung upon his left, he 
sprang without further parley through an aperture in the wall, 
and n^e for the water. But his assailants were upon him, 
the M'Diannod himself with upraised battle-axe at their head. 

'* Spare my father," faltercKl Norah ; and Connor, with a 
mercirully directed stroke, only dashed the weapon from the 
old man's hand, and then, clearing a passage with a vigorous 
sweep, accompanied with the well-Omown charging cnr.oefore 
which the^ had so often quailed, bounded through ft to the 
water's brink. An instant, and with her who was now more 
than his second self, he was once more in his little boat ; but, 
alas 1 it was aground, and so quickly fell the blows against 
him, that he dare not adventure to shove it off. Letting 
Norah slip firoii his hold, she sank backwards to the bottom 
of the boat ; and then, with both arms firee, he redoubled his 
efforts, mM after a short but furious struggle succeeded in 
get^g the little skiff afloat Maddened at the sight, the old 
chief rushed breast-deep into the water ; but his right arm 
had been disabled by a casual blow, and his disheartened 
followers feared, under the drcumstanoes, to come within 
range of that well-wielded dub. But a crafty one among 
them had already seized on a safer and surer plan. He haia 
clambered up an adjacent tree, armed with a heavy stone, and 
now stood on one of the branches above the devoted boat, and 
summoned him to yield, if he would not perish. The yoimg 
chiefs renewed exertions were his only answer. 

" Let him escape, and your head shall pay for it," shouted 
the infuriated father. 

The fellow hesiuted. <* My young mistress ?" 

" There are enough here to save her, if I will it. Down 
with the stone, or by the blood " 

He needed not to finish the sentence, for down at the word 
it came, striking helpless the youth's right arm, and shivering 
the firail timber of the boat, which filled at onoe, and afi 
went down. For an instant an arm re-appeared, feebly beat- 
ing the water in vain— it was the voung chiefs broken one : 
the other held his Norah in its embrace, as was seen by her 
white dress fianntii^ for a few moments on and above the 
troubled surface. The lake at this point was deep, and 
though there was a rush of the M'Diarmods towards it, yet 
in their confusion they were but awkward aids, and the flut- 
tering ensign that marked the fatal spot had sunk before they 
reached it. The strong^ of Connor, disabled as he was by 
his broken limb, and trammelled by her from whom even the 
final struggle could not dissever him, had fuled ; and with 
her he loved locked in his last embrace, they were after a 
time recovered from the water, and laid side by side upon the 
bank, in all their touching, though, alas, kfdess beauty ! 



Remorse reached the rugged hearts even of those who had so 
ruthlessly dealt by them ; and as they looked on th^ goodly 
forms, tnus cold and senseless by a oonmion fate, the rudesi 
felt that it would be an impious and unpardonable deed to do 
violence to their memory, by the separation of that union wtiLch 
death itself had sanctified. Thus were they laid in one grave ; 
and, strange as it may appear, their fathers, crushed and sub-i 
dued, exhausted even of resentment by the overwhehning stroke 
— ^for notUng can quell the stubborn sfMrit like the eztremtty of 
sorrow — crossed their arms in maatj over their remains, and 
grief wrought the reconciliation which even oenturies of time, 
uat great pacificator, had failed to do. 

The westering sun now warning me that the day was on 
the wane, I gave but another look to the time-worn tomb- 
stone, another sigh to the early doom of those whom it en- 
closed, and then, with a feeling of rej^^ret, affain left the little 
island to its still, unshared, and pensive loneliness. 



ANCIENT IRISH LITERATURE— No. IV. 
Ths composition which we have selected as our fourth speci- 
men of the ancient literature of Ireland, is a poem, more re- 
markable, perhaps, for its antiquity and historical interest, 
than for its poetic merits, though we do not think it altogether 
deficient in those. It is ascribed, i4>parently with truth, to 
the celebrated poet Mac Liag, the secretary of the renowned 
monarch Brian Boru, who, as our readers are aware, feQ at 
the battle of Clontarf in 1014 ; and the subject of it is a lamen- 
tation for the fallen condition of Kincora, the palace of that 
monarch, consequent on his death. 

The decease of Mac Liag, whose proper name was Muir- 
cheartach, is thus recorded in the AnnalB of the Four Mas- 
ters, at the year 1015 : — 

** Mac Liag, i. e. Muirkeartach, son of Conkeartach, at this 
time laureate of Ireland, died." 

A great number of his productions are still in existence ; 
but none of them have obtained a popularity so widely extended 
as the poem before us. 

Of the palace of Kincora, which was situated on the banks 
of the Shannon, near Killaloe, there are at present no vestiges. 

LAMENTATION OF BdAC LIAG FOR KINCOBA. 

^ CbltJD-COpA'Ob 041*01)1 BftMt)? 
Oh, where, Kincora 1 is Brian the Great? 
And where is the beauty that once was thine ? 
Oh, where are the princes and nobles that sate 
At the feast in thy nails, and drank the red wine ? 

Where, oh, Kincora ? 
Oh, where, Kinoora ! are thy valorous lords ? 
Oh, whither, thou Hospitable 1 are they gone? 
Oh, where are the Dalcassians of the Golden Swords ?* 
And where are the warriors that Brian led on ? 

Where, oh, Kinoora? 
And where is Morogfa, the descendant of kings — 
The defeater of a hundred — the daringly brave — 
Who set but slight store by jewels and rings — 
Who swam down the torrent and laughed at its ware ? 

Where, oh, Kincora? 
And where is Donogfa, King Brian's worthy son ? 
And where is Conaing, the beautiful Chief? 
And Kian, and Core ? Alas ! they are gone — 
They have left me this night alone with my grief! 

Left me, Kincora ! 
And where are the chiefs with whom Brian went forth. 
The never-vanquished son of Evin the Brave, 
The great King of Onaght, renowned for his worth. 
And the hosts of Baskinn, fi*om the western wave ? 

Where, oh, Kincora ? 
Oh, where is Duvlann of the Swiftfooted Steeds? 
And where is Kian, who was son of MoUov ? 
And where is King Loner^^an, the fame or whose deeds 
In the red battle-field no time can destroy ? 

Where, oh, Kincora ? 
And where is that youth of majestic height. 
The faith-keeping Prince of the Scots ? — Even he. 
As wide as his fame was, as great as was his might, 
Was tributary, oh, Kincora, to me I 

Me, oh, Kincora ! 

• Ccoig n'or, of the aword« qf gold, i. «. of the goU-hiUed cwords. 
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They are Rone, those heroes of royal birth, 
Who plnnaered no churches, and broke no tmst* 
*Ti8 weary for me to be liYin|^ on the earth 
When they, oh, Klncora, lie low in the dost 1 
Low, oh, Kinoora! 

Oh, nerer again will Princes appear, 
To riral the Dalcassians of the Cleaving Swords ! 
I can iMTer dream of meeting afar or anear, 
In the east or the west, snoh heroes and brds I 
Kerer, Kincoral 

Oh, dear are the images my memory calls up 
Of Brian Boru I — how he nerer would miss 
To give me at the banquet the first bright cup ! 
Ah 1 why did he heap on me honour like this ? 
Why, oh, Kinoora? 

I am Mao Liag, and my home is on the Lake : 
Thither often, to that palace whose heauty is fled, 
Came Brian to ask me, and I went for his sake. 
Oh, my grief ! that I diould live, and Brian be dead ! 
Dead, <ii, Kinoora ! 



M. 



COLUMN FOR THE YOUNG. 



BIOORAFHT OF ▲ MOUSS. 

*' BlooAAPHT of a mouse 1" ories the reader; "well, what 
shall we have next? — ^what can the writer mean by offering 
such nonsense for our perusal ?" There is no creature, reader, 
liowever insignificant and unimportant in the great scale of 
creation it may appear to us, short-lighted mortals that we 
are, which is foreotten in the care of our own common Creator ; 
aoi a sparrow fuls to the ground unknown and unpermitted by 
Km ; and whether or not you m&j derive interest from tbie 
biography even of a mouse, you will be able to form a better 
jii£ment after, than before, having read mv paper. 

The mouse belongs to the class Mammalia, or theammals 
which rear their voung by suckling them ; to the order Roden- 
Ha^ or animals whose teeth are adapted for gnawing ; to the 
rams ifvf, or Rat kind, and the family of Mu$ muscubu, or 
domestio mouse. The mouse is a sin^plarly beautiful little 
aidmal, as no one who examimw it attentively, and without pre- 
jucUce, can fail to discover. Its little body is idump and sleds ; 
Its neck short ; its head tapering and gracenil ; and its eyes 
large, prominent, and sparkling. Its maimers are lively and 
fatt«resting» its agility surprising, and its habits extremely 
deanly. There are several varieties of this little creature, 
amongst which the best known is the common brown mouse 
of our granaries and store-rooms ; the Albino, or white 
mouse, with red eyes ; and the black and white mouse, which 
is^nore'rare and very delicate. I mention these as tforieties, 
to I think we majr safely regard them as such, from the fact 
df their propagating unchanged, preserving their difference 
of hue to the fiftieth generation, and never accidentally oc- 
eurring amongst the offiipring of differently coloured parents. 

It is of the white mouse that I am now about to treat, and it is 
an account of a tame individual of that extremely pretty 
Tariety that is designed to form the subject of my present 

when I was a boy of about sixteen, I got possession of a 
white mouse ; the little creature was very wud and unsodal 
St first, but b^ dint of care and discipline I succeeded in ren-* 
derinf it familiar. The principal a^;ent I employed towards 
effooting its domestication was a smrular one, and which, 
thoug[h I can assure the reader its effects are speedy and 
certam, still remains to me inexplicable : this was, duckine 
in oold water ; and by resortinf^ to this simple expedient, I 
have since succeeded in rendering even the rat as tame sAd 
ms playful as a kitten. It is out of mv power to explain the 
manner in which duckmg operates on the animal subjected to 
it, but I wish that some physiologbt more experienced than 
I am would sive his attention to the subject, and favour the 
poblio with uie result of his reflections. 

At the time that I obtained possession of thb mouse, I was 
residing at Olney, in Buckinghamshire, a village which I pre- 
tnme my readers will reoollect as connected with the names 
of Newton and Cowper ; but shortly after havin^^ succeeded 
in rendering it pretty tame, drcumstanoes required my re- 
moval to Gloucester, whither I carried my little favourite 
with me. During the journey I kept the mouse confined in 
a small wire cage ; but while resting at the inn where I passed 



the night, I adopted the precaution of enveloping the cage in 
a hancUcerchief, lest by some untoward circumstance its active 
little inmate might make its escape. Havine thus, as I 
thought, made all safe, I retired to rest. The moment I 
awoke in the morning, I sprang from my be^, and went to 
examine the cage, when, to my infinite constmiation, I found 
it empty ! I searched the bed, the room, raised the carpet, 
exammed everv nook and comer, but all to no purpose. I 
dressed myself as hastfly as I could, and summoning one of 
the waiters, an intellis^ent, good-natured man, I informed him 
of my loss, and got him to search every room in the house. 
Iffis investigations, however, proved equally unavailing, and 
I eave my poor httie pet completely up, inwardly hoping, de- 
spite of its ingratitude in leaving me, that it might meet with 
some agreeable mate amongst its brown conveners, and might 
lead a fong and happy life, unchequered by Uie terrors of the 
prowling cat, and unendaneered by the more insidious artifi- 
ces ofthe fatal trap. With these reflections I was just get- 
ting into the coach which was to convey me upon my road, 
when a waiter came running to the door, out of breath, ex- 
claiming, **lMiR.,MrR., i declare your Uttie mouse is in the 
kitchen.** Begging the coachman to wait an instant, I 
followed the man to the kitchen, and there, on the hob, seated 
contentedly in a pudding dish, and devouring its contents with 
considerable oout, was my truant protege. Once more se- 
cured within Its cage, and the latter caremllv enveloped in a 
sheet of strong brown paper, upon my knee, I reached 
Gloucester. 

I was here soon subjected to a similar alarm, for one morn- 
ing the cage was again empty, and my efforts to discover the 
retreat of the wanderer unavailing as before. This time I 
had lost him for a week, when one night, in getting into bed, 
I heard a scrambling in the curtains, and on relighting my 
candle found the noise to have been occasioned by my mouse, 
who seemed equally pleased with myself at our reunion. After 
having thus lost and found my littie friend a number of times, 
I gave up the idea of confining him ; and, accordingly, leav- 
ing the door of his ca^ open, I placed it in a comer of my 
bedroom, and allowed mm to go in and out as he pleased. Of 
this permission he gladly avuled himself, but would regu- 
larly return to me at intervals of a week or a fortnight, and at 
such periods of return he was usually much thinner than ordi- 
nary ; and it was pretty clear that during his visits to his 
brown acquaintances he fared by no means so well as he did 
at home. 

Sometimes, when he happened to return, as he often did, in 
the nieht-time, on which occasions his general custom was to 
come mto bed to me, I used, in order to induce him to remun 
with me until morning, to immerse him in a basin of water, 
and then let him lie in my bosom, the warmth of which, after 
his cold bath, commonly ensured his stay. 

Frequentiy, while absent on one of his excursions, I would 
hear an unusual noise in the wainscot, as I lay in bed, of do- 
zens of mice running backwards and forwards m all directions, 
and squeaking in much apparent glee. For some time I was 
puEzlrato know whether tnis unusual disturbance was the re- 
sult of merriment or quarrelling, and I often trembled for tho 
safety of my pet, alone and unaided, among so many strangers. 
But a very interesting circumstance occurred one morning, 
which perfeotiy reassii^ed me. It was a bright summer mom- 
ing, about four o'clock, and I was lying awake, reflecting as 
to the proprietv of turning on mv pillow to take another sleep, 
or at once rising, and £[oinff forth to enjoy the beauties of 
awakening nature. While tiius meditating, I heard a slight 
scratching in the wunscot, and looking towards the spot 
whence t£e noise proceeded, perceived Uie head of a mouse 
peering from a hole. It was instantiy withdrawn, but a 
second was thrust forth. This latter I at once recognised as 
my own white friend, but so begrimed by soot and dirt that 
it required an experienced eye to distiiumsh him from his 
darker-coated entertainers. He emergea fh>m the hole, and 
running over to his cage, entered it, ana remained for a couple 
of seconds within it ; he then returned to the wainscot, and, 
re-entering the hole, some scrambling and squeaking took 
place. A second time he came forth, and on this occasion 
was followed closely, to my no small astonishment, b^ a brown 
mouse, who followed him, with much apparent timidity and 
caution, to his box, and entered it along with him. More 
astonished at this singular proceeding than I can well express, 
I lay fixed in mute and breathless attention, to see what would 
follow next. In about a minute the two mice cune forth from 
the cage, each bearing in its mouth a large piece of bread. 
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vthich thev dragged towards the hole they had pt^vlously left. 
On ai^iving at it, they entered, but speedily re-appearfed, 
having deposited their harden ; and repairing once more to 
the cage, again loaded themselves with proYlslon, and con* 
veved it away. This second time they remained within the 
hole for a much longer period than the first time ; and when 
they again made their appearance, they were attended by three 
otlier mice, who, following their leaders to 'the ciige, loaded 
themselves with bread as did they, and carried away their 
burdens to the hole. After this I saw them no more that 
morning, and on rising I dlscorered that they had carried 
away every particle of food that the cage contained. Nor 
was this an isolated instance of their white guest leading 
them forth to where he knew they should find provender. Day 
after day, whatever bread or grain I left In the cage was re- 
gularly removed, and the duration of my pet's absence was 
proportionately long. Wishing to learn whether hunger was 
the actual cause of nls return, f no longer left food in his box ; 
and in about a week afterwards, on awaking one morning, I 
found him sleeping upon the pillow, close to my face, having 
partly wormed his way under my cheek. 

There was a cat in the house, an excellent mouser, and I 
dreaded lest she should one day meet with and destroy my 
poor mouse, and I accordingly used all my exertions with those 
m whose power it was, to obtain her dismissal. She was, 
however, regarded by those persons as infinitely better en- 
titled to protection and patronage than a mouse, so I was 
compelled to put up with her presence. People are fond of 
imputing to cats a supernatural degree of sagacity : they will 
sometimes go so far as to pronounce them to be genuine 
witches ; and really I am scarcely surprised at it, nor per- 
haps will the reader be, when I tell him the following anecdote. 

1 was one day entering my apartment, when 1 was filled 
with horror at perceiving my* mouse picking up some crumbs 
npon the carpet, beneath the table, and the terrible cat seated 
upon a chair watching him vrith what appeared to me to be 
an expression of sensual anticipation and concentrated desire. 
Before I had time to Interfere, Puss sprang ft-om her chair, 
and bounded towards the mouse, who, however, far from being 
terrified at the approach of his natural enemy, scarcely so 
much as favoured ner with a single look. Puss raised her paw 
and dealt him a gentle tap, when, judge of my astonishment 
if you can, the little mouse, far from running away, or betraying 
any marks of fear, raised himself on his legs, cocked his tall, 
and with a shrill and angry squeak, with which anv that have 
kept t^me mice are well acquainted, sprang at an5 positively 
bit the paw which had struck him. I was paralysed. I could 
not jump forward to the rescue. I was, as It were, petrified 
where I stood. But, stran|*cr than all, the cat, instead of 
appearing irritated, or seeming to design mischief, merely 
stretched out her nose and smelt at her diminutive assailant, 
and then resuming her place upon the chair, purred herself 
to sleep. I need not say that I immediately secured the mouse 
within his cage. Whether the cat on this occasion knew the 
little animal to be a pet, and as such feared to meddle with 
it, or whether its boloness had disarmed her, I cannot pretend 
to explain : I merely state the fact ; and I think the reader 
will allow that it is sufficiently extraordinary. 

In order to guard against such a dangerous encounter for 
the future, I got a more secure cage made, of which the bars 
were so close as to preclude the possibility of egress ; and 
singularly enough, many a mommg was I amused by be- 
holding brown mice coming from their holes in the wainscot, 
and approaching the cage m which their friend was kept, as 
if in order to condole with him on the subject of his unwonted 
captivity. Secure, however, as I conceived this new cage to 
be, my industrious pet contrived to make his escape from It, 
and in doing so met his death. In my room was a large 
bureau, with deep, old-fashioned, capacious drawers. Being 
obliged to go from home for a day, 1 put the cage containing 
my little friend into one of these drawers, lest any one should 
attempt to meddle with it during my absence. On returning, 
I opened the drawer, and just as I did so, heard a faint 
squeak, and at the same instant my poor little pet fell from 
the back of the drawer — lifeless. I took up his body, and, 
placing it in my bosom, did my best to restore it to animation. 
Alas ! it was to no purpose. His little body had been crushed 
in the crevice at the back part of the drawer, through which 
he had been endeavouring to escJape, and he was really and 
irrecoverably gone. 

Note on thb Feedimo, &c., ov WBrrs*:MicE. — Such 



of my juvenile readers as may be disposed to make h pet of 
one of these interesting little animals, would do well to ob- 
serve the following n3es : — Clean the cage out daily, and 
keep it dry ; do not keep it in too cold a plaee ; in winter it 
should be kept in a room in which there is a fire. Feed the 
mice on bread steeped in milk, havinr first squeezed the milk 
out, as too^ moist food is bad for them. Never give Hiem 
cheese, as it is apt to produce fatal disorders, though ike 
more hardy brown mioe eat it with impunity* If you want to 
give them a treat, give them grains of wheat or barley, or 
if these are not to be procured, oats or rice. A little tin box 
of water should be constantly left in their cage, but securely 
fixed, so that they canndt overturn It. Let the wires be not 
too slight, or too long, otherwise the little atiimals will ea^y 
squeeze themselves l^tween them, and let them be of iron, 
never of copper, as the animals are fond of nibbling at them, 
and the rust of the latter, or verdigris^ would quickW p<Hsen 
them. White mice are to be procured at most of the bird- 
shops in Patrick's Close, Dublin ; of the wire-workers and 
bird-cage makers in Edinburgh) and from all the animal 
fanciers in London, whose residences are to be found chiefly 
on the New Road and about Knightsbridge. Their prices 
vary from one shilling to two-and-sixpence per pair, acoord-* 
ing to their age and l^auty. H. D. R. 



THE PROFEBSIONS. 
If what are called the liberal professione oould mi^, they 
would all utter the one cry, " we are overstocked ; &n^ Mho 
would reply " overstocked.'* This has long been a subject of 
oomplaint, and yet nobody seems inclined to mend the matter 
by making any sacrifice on his own part— just as in a crowd, 
to use a familiar illustration, the man who is loudest Itt es« 
claiming ** dear me, what pressing and Jostling people do keep 
here !'* neter thinks of lightening the pressure by withdraw- 
ing his own person from the mass* There is, howerer, tat 
advantage to be derived from the utteronoe and reiteration ef 
the oomplainty if not by those already in the press, at least by 
those who are still happily dear of it. 

There are many ** vanities and vexations of spirit'* nader 
the sun, but this evil of professional redtmdaacy seems to be 
one of very great magnitude. It Involves not mersly an outlay 
of much precious time And substaaoe to fio purpose, btttinnoet 
cases unfits those who coastitute the *' ezoess" from applyiag 
themselves afterwards to other purstdts. Sueh persona are 
the primary sufferers ; but the community at large partici- 
pates in the loss. 

It cannot but be Interesting to inquire to what this tendaocy 
may be owing, and what remedy it might be useful to appiy 
to the eril. Now, it strikes me that the great cause is the ex- 
clusive attention which people pay to tlM great prises, and 
their total inconsideration of the number of blanks wftii^ ao- 
company them. Life itself has been compared to a lottary ; 
but in some departments the scheme may be so partioularly 
bad, that it is nothing short of absolute gambling to purokase 
a share in it. So it Is in the professions. A lew arrire at 
great emfaience, and these few excite the envy and admiration 
of all beholders ; but they are onlv a few compared wit^ the 
ntmiber of those who linger in the shade, and, however acudofu 
to er^oj the sport, never once get a rap at the ball. 

Agam, parents are apt to Took upon the mere name of a 
profession as a provision for their children. Thev caioulate 
all the expenses of general education, professional education, 
and then of admission to 'Miberty to practise;" and flnd^ 
all these items amount to a tolembly large sum, they oonoeire 
they have bestowed an ample portion on the son who has cost 
them *Uhus much monies. But unfortunately they soon laarn 
by experience that the elevation of a profession, great as it is, 
does not always possess that homely recommendation of oadslng 
the ** pot to boil," and that the individual for whom this costly 
provision has been made, cannot be so soon left to shift for 
nimsolf. Here then is another cause of this evil, namely, that 
people do not adequately and fairly calculate the whole cost 

Of our liberal professions, the army is the only one that 
yields a certain income as the produce of the porohase money. 
But in these ** piping times of peace," a private soldier In tM 
ranks might as well attempt to verify the old song, and 

•* Spend half a crown owt of axpeooe a-dsy,** 
as an ensign to pay mess-money and band-money, and all other 
resnilatiort monies, keep himself In dress coat and epaulettes, 
and all the other et ceteras, upon his mere pay. The thing 
cannot be done. To live in any comfort in ue army, a sqIk 
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altem should have an income from some other source, equal 
at least in amount to that which he receives through the 
hands of the paymaster. The army is, in fact, an expensive 
profession, and of all others the least agreable to one who is 
prevented, by circumscribed means, from doing as his bro- 
ther officers do. Yet the nustake of venturing to meet all 
these difficulties is not unirei^uently admitted, with what vsun 
expectation it is needless to inquire. The usual result is such 
as one would anticipate, namely, that the rash adven- 
turer, after mcurring debts, or putting his friends to un- 
looked-for charges, is obliged after a snort time to sell out, 
and bid fareweU for ever to the unprofitable profession of 
arms. 

It would be panful to dwell upon the situation of those who 
eater other professions without being duly prepared to wait 
their turn of employment. It is recognised as a poignantly 
applicable truth in the profession of the bar, that ** many are 
called but few are chosen ;*' but with very few and rare ex- 
ceptions indeed, the necessity of biding the time is certain. 
In the legal and medical professions there is no fixed income, 
however small, insured to the adventurer ; and imless his 
circle of friends and connections be very wide and serviceable 
indeed, he should make up his mind for a procrastinated return 
and a late harvest. But how many from day to day, and 
from year to year, do launch their bark upon the ocean, 
without any such prudent foresight ! The result therefore 
is, that vast proportion of disastrous voyages aud shipwrecks 
of which wo hear so constantljr. 

Such is the admitted evil — it is granted on all sides. The 
oaestion is, what is to be done ? — ^what is the remedy ? Now, 
tne remedy for an overstocked profession very evidently is, 
that people should forbear to enter it. I am no Malthusian 
on the subject of population : I desire no unnatural checks 
upon the increase and multiplication of her M^esty's subjects ; 
but I should like to drain off a surplus from certain situations, 
and turn off the in-flowing stream into more profitable chan- 
nels. I would advise parents, then, to leave the choice of a 
liberal profession to those who are able to live vrithout one. 
Such parties can afford to wait for advancement, however 
long it may be in coming, or to bear up affainst disappoint- 
ment, if such should be tneir lot. With such it is a saxe spe- 
culation, and they ma^ be left to indulge in it, if they think 
E roper. With others it is not so. But it will be asked, what 
I to be done with the multitudes who would be diverted from 
the professions, if this advice were acted upon ? I answer, 
that the money unprofitably spent upon their education, and 
in fees of admission to these expensive pursuits, would insure 
them a " good location" and a certam provision for life in 
Canada, or some of the colonies ; and that any honourable 
occupation which would yield a competency ought to be pre- 
ferred to ** professions" which, however ** liberal," hold out 
to the many but a very doubtful prospect of that result. 

It is much to be regretted that there is a prevalent notion 
among certain of my countrymen that ** trade" is not a " gen* 
te^" thing, and that it must be eschewed by those who have 
any pretensions to fashion. This unfortunate, and I must 
say unsound state of opinion, contributes also, I fisar, in no 
small degree, to that professional redundancy of which we 
have been speaking. The supposed absolute necessity of a 
high classical education is a natural concomitant of this opi- 
nion. All our schools therefore are eminently classical. Tne 
University follows, as a matter of course, and then the 
University leads to a liberal professicm, as surely as one step 
of a ladder conducts to another. Thus the evil is nourished 
at the very root. Now, I would take the liberty of advising 
those parents who may concur vnth me in the main point of 
over-supply in the professions, to begin at the beginning, apd 
in the education of their children, to exchange this super- 
abundance of Greek and Latin for the less elegant but more 
useful accomplishment of *' ciphering." I am disposed to 
concur with that facetious but shrewd fellow, Mr Samuel 
Slick, upon the inestimable advantages of that too much ne- 

flected art — neglected, I mean, in our country here, Ireland, 
[e has demonstrated that they do every thing by it in the 
States, and that without it they could do nothing. With the 
most profound respect to my countrymen, then, I would ear- 
nestly recommend them to cultivate it. But it may perhaps 
be said that there is no encouragement to mercantile pursuits 
in Ireland, and that if there were, there would be no necessity 
for me to recommend " ciphering" and its virtues to the people. 
To this I answer, that mero^ndize offers its prizes to the 
iDgooioofl »ad yentorous much rather than to tho^ who wwt 



for a " highway" to be made for them. If people were 
resolved to live by trade, 1 think they would contrive to do 
so — many mprc, at least, than at present operate successfully 
in that department. If more of education, and more of mind, 
were turned in that direction, new sources of profitable indus- 
try, at present unthought of, would probably discover them- 
selves. Much might be said on this subject, but I shall not 
enter further into the speculation, quite satisfied if I haye 
thrown out a hint which may be found capable of improve-' 
mentby others. F. 



GEESE. 

BY MAETIN DOTLE. 

Thx rearing of geese might be more an object of attention to 
our small farmers and labourers in the vicinity of bogs and 
mountain tracts than it is. 

The general season for the consumption of fat geese is iVom 
Michaelmas to Christinas, and the high prices paid for them 
in the English markets — to which they can be so rapidly con- 
veyed from many parts of Ireland — appear to offer sufficient 
temptation to the speculator who has the capital and accom- 
mo^tion necessary for fattening them. 

A well-organiied system of feeding this hardy and nutriti- 
ous species of poultry, in favourable localities, would give a 
considerable impulse to the rearing of them, and consequently 
promote the comforts of many poor Irish families, who under 
existing circumstances do not find it worth while to rear them 
except in very small numbers. 

I am led to offer a few suggestions on this subject from 
having ascertained that in the r ens of Lincolnshire, notwith- 
standing a great decrease there in the breeding of geese from 
extensive drainage, one individual, Mr Clarke of Boston, fat- 
tens every year, between Michaelmas and Christmas, the 
prodigious number of seven thousand geese, and that another 
dealer at Spalding prepares for the poultry butcher nearly as 
many : these they purchase in lots from the farmers' wives. 

Perhaps a few aetails of the Lincolnshire practice may be 
acceptable to some of the readers of this Journal : — 

The farmers in the Fens keep breeding stocks proportioned 
to the extent of suitable land which they can command ; and 
in order to insure the fertility of the eggs, thej allow one 
gander to three geese, which is a higher proportion of males 
Uian is deemed necessary elsewhere. The number of goslings 
in each brood averages about ten, which, allowing for all casual- 
ties, is a considerable produce. 

There have been extraordinary instances of individual fe- 
cundity, on which, however, it would be as absurd for any 
gfoose-breeder to calculate, as it is proverbially unwise to reckon 
chickens before they are hatched ; and this fruitfblness is only 
attainable by constant feeding with stimulating food through 
the preceding winter. 

A goose has been known to lay seventy eggs within twelve 
months, twenty-six in the spring, before die time of incuba- 
tion, and (after bringing out seventeen goslings) the remainder 
by the end of the year. 

The white variety is preferred to the g^ey or par4;y-coloured, 
as the birds of this colour feed more kindly, and their feathers 
are worth three shillings a stone more than the others : the 
quality of the land, however, on which the breeding stock is 
to be maintained, decides this matter, generally strong land 
being necessary for the support of the white or larger kind. 
Under all cu-cumstances a white gander is preferred, in order 
to have a large progeny. It has been remarked, but I know 
not if with reason, that ganders are more frequently white 
than the females. 

To state all the particulars of hatching and rearing would 
be superfluous, and mere repetition of what is contained in 
the various works on poultry. I shall merely state some of 
thepeouliarities of the practice in the county of Lincoln. 

When the young geese are brought up at different periods 
by the great dealers, they are put mto pens together, accord- 
ing to uieir age, size, and condition, and fed on steamed po- 
tatoes and ground oats, in the ratio of one measure of oats 
to three of potatoes. By unremitting care as to cleanliness, 
pure water, and constant feeding, these geese are fattened in 
about three weeks, at an average cost of one penny per day 
each. 

The cramming system, either by the fingers or the forcing 
pump, describea by French writers, with the accompanying 
barbarities of blinding, nailing the feet to the floor, or con- 
finement in perforata CMks or earthen pots (aa is said to 
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be the case sometimes in Poland), are happilv unknown in 
Lincolnshire, and I may add throughout England, with one 
exception — ^the nailing of the feet to boards. The unequivo- 
cal proofs of this may occasionally, but very rarely, be seen in 
the geese brought into the London markets : these, however, 
may possibly be imported ones, though I fear they are not so. 

The Lincolnshire dealers do not give any or those rich 
greasy pellets of barley meal and hot liquor, whidi always 
spoil the flavour, to their geese, as they well know that oats 
b the best feeding for them ; barley, besides being more ex- 
pensive, renders tne flesh loose and insipid, and rather chickeny 
in flavour. 

Every point of economy on this subject is matter of great 
moment, on the vast scale pursued by Mr Clarke, who pajrs 
seven hundred pounds a-year for the mere conveyance of ms 
birds to the London market ; a fact which fives a tolerable 
notion of the great extent of capital eio|>loyea in this business, 
the extent of which is scarcely concdvable by my agricultural 
countrymen. 

Little cost, however, is incurred by those who breed the 
^eese, as the stock are left to provide for themselves, except 
m the laying season, and in feeding the gosliiu^s until they are 
old enough to eat grass or fe^ on the stubbles. I have no 
doubt, however, that the cramp would be less frequently 
experienced, if solid food were added to the grass, when 
the geese are turned out to graze, although Mr Clarke attri- 
butes the cramp, as well as gout and fever, to too close con- 
flnement alone. This opinion does not correspond with my 
far more limited observation, .which leads me to brieve that 
the cramp attacks goslings most frequently when they are at 
large, and left to shift for themselves on green food alone, 
ana that of the poorest kind. I should think it good economy 
to give them, and the old stagers too, lUl spare garden vege- 
tables, for loss of condition is prejudicial to them as well as 
to other animals. Mr Cobbett used to fatten his young geese, 
from June to October, on Swedish turnips, carrots, white 
cabbages, or lettuces, with some. com. 

Swedish turnips no doubt will answer very weH, but not so 
well as farinaceous potatoes, when immediate profit is th& 
object. ^ The experience of such an extensive oealer as Mr 
Clarke is worth volumes of theory and conjecture as to the 
mode of feeding, and he decides in favour of potatoes and 
oats. 

The treatment for cramp and fever in Lincolnshire is bleed- 
ing — I know not if it be hazarded in gout — but as it is not 
successful in the cases of cramp in one instance out of twenty, 
it may be pronounced inefficacious. 

I have had occasion lately to remark in tiiis Journal on the 
general disinclination in England to the barbarous custom of 
plucking geese alive. In Lmcolnshire, however, they do so 
with the breeding stock three times in the year, beginning at 
midsummer, and repeating the operation twice afterwards, at 
intervals of six weeks between the operations. 

The practice is defended on the plea, that if the feathers be 
matured, the geese are better for it, while it is of course ad- 
mitted that the birds must be injured more or less — accord- 
ing to the handling by the pluckers — if the feathers be not 
ripe. But as birds do not moult three times in the year, I do 
not understand how it should be correctly said that the fea- 
thers can be ripe on these three occasions. How does nature 
suggest the propriety of stripping the feathers so often? 
"Where great numbers are kept, the loss by allowing the fea- 
thers to drop on the ground would be serious, and on this 
aocount alone can even one stripping be justified. 

In proof of the general opinion that the goose is extremely 
long-lived, we have many recorded facts ; among them the 
following : — ** In 1824 there was a goose living in the posses- 
sion of Mr Hewson of Glenham, near Market Kasen, Lmcoln- 
shire, which was then upwards of a century old. It had been 
throughout that term in the constant possession of Mr Hew- 
son*s forefathers and himself, and on quitting his farm he 
would not suffer it to be sold with his otner stock, but made 
a present of it to the in-coming tenant, that the venerable 
fowl might terminate its career on the spot where its useful 
life had been spent such a length of days." 

The taste wnich has long prevailed among gourmands for 
the liver of a goose, and has led to the enormous cruelties ex- 
ercised in order to cause its enlargement by rendering the 
bird diseased in that organ through high and forced feeding 
in a warm temperature and close confinement, is well known ; 
but I doubt if many are aware of the influence of charcoal in 
producing on unnatural state of the liver. 



I had read of charcoal being put into a trough of water to 
sweeten it for geese when cooped up ; but from a passage in 
a recent work by Liebig it would appear that the charcoal 
acts not as a sweetener of the water, but in another way oo 
the constitution of the goose. 

I am tempted to give the extract from its novelty :— " The 

§ reduction of flesh and fat may be artificially increased : all 
omestic animals, for example, contain much fat. We give 
food to animals which increases the activity of certain organs, 
and is itself capable of being transformed into fat. We add 
to the quantity of food, or we lessen the progress of respira- 
tion and perspiration by preventing motion. The' conditioos 
necessary to effect this purpose in birds are different from 
those in quadrupeds ; and it is well known that charcoal pow- 
der produces such an excessive growth in the liver of a goose 
as at length causes the death of the animal." 

We are much inferior to the English in the art of prepar- 
ing poultry for the market; and this is the more to be re- 
gpretted in the instance of geese, especially as we ean supply 
potatoes — ^which I have shown to be the chief material of 
their fattening food — at half their cost in many parts of Eng- 
land. This i^vantage alone ought to render tne friends of 
our a^cuHural poor earnest in promoting the rearing and 
fattenmg of geese in localities favourable for the purpose' ' ; 



IRISH MANUFACTURES. 

The encouragement of our native manufactures is now a ge- 
neraJ -topic of conversation and interest, and we hope the pe- 
seht excitement of the public mind on this subject will be pro- 
ductive of permanent good. We also hope that the encou- 
ragement proposed to be given to articles of Irish manufac- 
ture will be extended to the productions of the head as well 
as to those of the hands ; that the manufacturer of Irish wit and 
humour will be deemed worthy of support as well as those of 
silks, woollens, or felts ; and, that Irishmen shall venture to 
estimate the value of Irish produce for themselves, without 
waiting as heretofore till they get " the London stamp" upon 
them, as our play-going people of old times used to do in 
the case of the eminent Irish actorsi 

We are indeed greatly inclined to believe that our Irish 
manufactures are rising in estimation in England, from the 
fact which has come to our knowledge that many thousands 
of our Belfast hams are sold annually at the other side of the 
water as genuine Yorkshire, and also* that many of those Bel- 
fast hams with the Yorkshire stanip find their way back into 
** Ould Ireland,*' and are bought as English by those who would 
despise them as Irish. Now, we should like our countrymen 
not to be gulled in this way, but depend upon their own judgment 
in the matter of hams, and in like manner in the matter of arti- 
cles of Irish literary manufacture, without waiting for the Lon- 
don stamp to be put on them. The necessity for such discrimi- 
nation and confiaence in theb own judgment exists equally in 
hams and literature. Thus certain English editors approre 
so highly of our articles in the Irish Penny Journal, that they 
copy them by wholesale, not only without acknowledgment, 
but actually do us the favour to father them as thoir own I 
As an example of this patronage, we may refer to a receDt 
number of the Court Uazette, in which its editor has been 
entertaining his aristocratic readers with a little piece of 
badinage from our Journal, expressly written for us, and en- 
titled ♦• A short chapter on Bustles,*' but which he gives as 
written for the said Court Gazette I Now, this is really very 
considerate and complimentary, and we of course feel grate- 
ful. But, better again, we find our able and kind friend the 
editor of the Monitor and Irishman^ presenting, no doubt 
inadvertently, this very article to his Irish readers a few 
weeks ago — ^not even as an Irish article that had got the Lon- 
don stamp upon it, but as actually one of true British manu- 
facture — the produce of the Court Gazette. 

Now, in perfect good humour, we ask our friend, as sura 
we have reason to consider him, could he not as well have copied 
this article from our own Journal, and given us the credit of 
it — and would it not be worthy of the consistency and patriot- 
ism of the Irishman, who writes so ably in the cause of Wsh 
manufactures, to extend his support, as far as mip^ht be com- 
patible with truth and honesty, to the native hterature w 
Ireland ? 
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KILBARRON CASTLE, COUNTY OF DONEGAL. 



Wb 'think our readers generally will concur with us in con- 
sidering the sul^ect of our prefixed illustration as a very 
striking and characteristic one— presenting features which, 
except amone the castles of the Scottish highland chiefs, will 
only oe found on the wild shores of our own romantic island. 
It is indeed a truly Irish scene-^poetical and picturesque in the 
extreme, and its tiistory is equally peculiar, being wholly un- 
Hke any thing that could be found relating to any castle out 
of Ireland. 

From the sinjgnlarity of its situation, seated on a lofty, 
precipitous, ana nearly insulated cliff, exposed to the storms 
and DiUows of the western ocean, our readers will naturally 
conclude that this now sadly dilapidated and time-worn ruin 
must have owed its origin to some rude and daring chief of 
old, whose occupation was war and rapine, and whose thoughts 
were as wild and turbulent as the waves that washed his sea- 
girt eagle dwelling ; and such, in their ignorance of its un- 
pablishra historr, nas been the conclusion drawn by modem 
toDographers, who tell us that it is supposed to have been the 
habitation of freebooters. But it was not so ; and our readers 
will be surprised when we acquaint them that this lonely, 
isolated fortress was erected as an abode for peaceful men — a 
safe and quiet retreat in troubled times for the laborious in- 
Testigators and preserrers of the history, poetry, and anti- 
quities of their country I Yes, reader, this castle was the 
residence of the ollayes, bards, and antiauaries of the people 
of TirconnelU-the lUnstrioiu famUy of the 0*Clerys, ta 
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whose zealous labours in the preservation of the history and 
antiquities of Ireland we are chiefly indebted for the infor- 
mation on those subjects with which we so often endeavour to 
instruct and amuse you. You will pardon us, then, if with a 

Satcful feeling to those benefactors of our country to whose 
sours we owe so much, we endeavour to do honour to their 
memory by devoting a few pages of our little national work 
to their history, as an humble but not unfitting monument to 
their fame. 

We trust, however, that such a sketch as we propose 
will not be wholly wantins; either in interest or instruc- 
tion. It will throw additioual heht upon the ancient 
customs and state of society in Ireland, and exhibit in a 
striking way a remarkable feature in the character of our ooiiiiii* 
trymen of past ages, which no adverse circumstances were ever 
able utterly to destroy, and which, we trust, vnll again dis- 
tinguish them as of old — ^their love for literature and learn- 
ing, and their respect for good and learned men. It wiU 
also exhibit another trait in their national character no less 
peculiar or remarkable, namely, thdr great anxiety to pre- 
serve their family histories— a result of which is, that even to 
the present day the humblest Irish peasant, as well as the 
estated gentleman, can not unfi^uently trace his descent not 
only to a more remote period, but also with a greater abun^ 
dance of historical evidence than most of the princely families 
of Europe. This is, indeed, a trait in the national character 
which philoe<^her8, and men;^like onrselyes, uroally affMi 
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to hMd bk contempt. Bnt no species of knowledge should be 
despised ; and the desire to penetrate the dim obscurities of 
time in search of our origin, as well as to speculate upon our 
ftiture prospects, is one of the characteristics which distin- 
guish toe human from the lower animals of creation, and 
without which we should have little to boast of over them. 

The fnally of O'Ckrv, or, as the name is now usually writ- 
ten, Cleary, and sometimes anglicized Clarke, is not of Tir- 
oonneUian ori^, nor of very ancient standing in the country 
of the Kinel-Connell race, the present county of Doneeal. 
Their original locality was in Hy-Fiachrach-Aidhne, a dis- 
trict comprising the entire of the present diocese of Kilmac- 
duagh, in the present county of Galway, and of which their 
ancestors were, for a lone period previous to the Anglo- Nor- 
man conquest, the hereditary lords or kin|^s. As usual in 
ancient Irish topographical names, this territory derived its 
appellation from that of the tribe by whom it was formed into 
a principalitv, the name Hy-Fiachrach-Aidhne being the 
tribe name of the descendants of Fiachra, who was the son of 
Eochy-Moy vaine, King of Ireland in the fourth century. On 
the adoption of surnames, however, at the close of the tenth 
century, this tribe having split into several distinct families, 
assumed different surnames from their immediate progenitors, 
and of these fiamilies the most eminent were the O'Clerys, 
the O'Heynee, the O'Shaoghnessys, the Mao Giolla Kellys, 
and the CMoghans. 

The occasion of the first settlement of the O'Clerjrt at 
Kilbarron, in the country of Tiroonnell, will be best told in the 
simple statement of his descendants, as given in their genea- 
logical work. 

*'The English power, that is to say, the power of the 
Bvrkes descended from WilUam (Fits Aitelm^ the Conque- 
ror, having become in the ascendant over the descendants of 
Eochy Breac, the son of Dathi, the son of Fiachra, &c 
several of the latter were separated, and dispersed into various 
districts, vis, Mao Giolla Kelly went into Western Erris, 
and a branch of the O'Clerys into Hy-awley Mac Fiachrach. 
Another branch ot them passed into [East] Munster, and 
settled in the vidnity of iulkenny, and another again passed 
into Breifiiey O'Reilly^ and are there known as the Clan 
Clery. 

After a lapse of time, a wise and intelligent man of the 
O'Clerys went from Tfcr-awley into TirconnelL Cormac 
O'Ciery was his name, cad he was a proficient in both the 
laws, that is, the civil and the canon law. The monks and 
learned men of the monastery of 8t Bernard, called Assaroe 
(near Ballyshannon), conceived a great respect and affection 
for him, on account of his councils, his good morals, his wis- 
dom, and his intellect, and they detained him among them for 
a time. He was at this period youn^ and comely. 

For a long time previously, O'Sgingin had been the oUave 
[chief historian] to the lord of the Kinel-Connell, that is, the 
O'Donnell ; and it was from Ard-Came in Moy-Lurg of the 
Diu?da that he came into Tircoimell. 

When the Cormao O'Ciery of whom we have spoken 
came into Tirconnell, Niall Garbh, the son of Hugh, the son 
of Donnell Oge, was lord of the country ; and O'Sgingin, that 
is, Matthew, was ollave to him at the time; and there did not 
then live of children with O'Sgingin, nor yet of his tribe, but 
an only and beautiful daughter. And this daughter O'Sgingin 
gave as wife to tlus Cormac, and all he demanded for her 
as a dower* was, that if ever a son should be bom to them, 
he should be trained up in the knowledge of literature and 
nistory, as his own family were all extinct in that country ex- 
cept this only danger. Cormac promised to fulfil this re- 
quest, and he did so. 

A son was born of Cprmac and O'Sgingin's daughter, and 
he was nuned Giolla Brij^hde, in honour and remembrance of 
Giolla Briefade O'S^gm, his maternal uncle, who was the 
intended oUave of Tirconnell, but had died some time before. 
In the year 1382. 

Son to that Giolla Brighde O'Ciery was Giolla Riab- 
hach ; and son to Giolla Riabhach was Dermot of the three 
sdiools, so called because he kept a school for literature, a 
school for history, and a school for poetry. It was to that 
Permot that O'Donnell, that is, NiaII, the son of Turlogh an 

• Timuera, i* the orlgiiua-^ reward, portion, or dowery—it tieing the 
custom among the Irish m among the Eastern nations, that the husband 
should make a present to his wife's fkther, or to herself, upon bis marriage. 
Ai Byron sayi— 

'*Tbougb this seems odd 
"Ds true ; the reason is, that the bashaw 
Uuit nske a present to his ilro4a-law,'* ' 



fhiona, gave the territory called Creevagh, which was his prin- 
cipal residence for a time, and which was given him in addi- 
tion to other lands which O'Donnell's ancestors had preTiondy 
given to O'Sgingin, in reward for his skill in the scioice 
which was hereditary to him, namely, history. 

Son to Dermot of the three schools was Teige Cam, who 
had the three celebrated sons, Tuathal, Gillareagh, and Der- 
mot. It was by them that the stone houses were built in 
Kilbarron ; for they and their ancestors were the occupants of 
Kilbarron since the time of Cormac already mentioned, who 
came first to Tirconnell ; and they were also the occupants of 
Carrow-na-Caheragh, and Carrownty-clogh of the lands of 
the monastery of Assaroe. To them also belonged (as a gift) 
from O'Donnell, the quarter of Kildoney, the quarter of Cocd- 
remur, and the quarter of Drumincrin m Moy-Enne. 

The children of Tuathal, the son of Teige Cam, the son 
of Dermot of the three schools, were Teige Cam, Giolla 
Riabhach, Mahon, and William. Teige Cam (the son of 
Tuathal) left no issue but one daughter, Sheela." 

The preceding extract furnishes us with a very striking 
evidence of the regard anciently entertained for learning in 
Ireland, and of the liberal endowments made for the support of 
its professors. The lands named as belonging to the ollaves 
of Tirconnell are still known by the appellations above givoi, 
and would at the present day produce a rental little short of 
two thousand a-year. Ahl it will be long till learning in 
the history and literature of our country be again thus nobly 
recompensed ! But it may be asked, were these professors of 
old worthy of the liberal patronsge ^us afforded them — were 
they mindM of the duties imposed upon them in return for it ? 
We answer, that we think they were, and in support of onr 
opinion we adduce the following brief but expressive tributes 
to their memories as recorded by our Annalists : — 

♦« 1492. O'Ciery, that is, Teige Cam (or the crooked), ollave 
to O'Donnell in science, poetry, and history, a man who had 
maintained a house of universal hospitality for the mighty 
and the needy, died, after having snbdued the world and the 
devU." 

** 1512. Tuathal O'Ciery, the son of Teige Cam, a man 
learned in history and poetry — a man who kept a house of 
hospitality generally for rich and poor, died." 

" 1522. This year was killed, besides two of the poets of 
O'Donnell, Dermot, the son of Teige Cam O'Ciery, a man 
learned in history and poetry — a man who kept a house of 
hospitality universally for the rich and the poor. ' 

** 1527. O'Ciery, that is, GioUa RiaUiach, the son of Teige 
Cam, learned in the sciences, in historical knowledge, m 
poetry, and in theological reading, a man respected and ridi, 

1583. In this year Turlogh Luineach O'Neal, having at- 
tacked O'Donnell at Drumleen, in revenge of the burning of 
Strabane by the latter some time previously, he was defeated 
by O'Donnell with great loss, and amongst the slain was 
** Maelmurry (the son of Dennett, who was son of Mahon, 
who was son of Tuathal) O'Ciery, the only hostage of O'N^ 
and the Kenel-Owen, for his father and O'Neill himself had 
been bom of the same mother. Maelmurry, on account of 
his relationship with O'Neill, had been in possession of all 
O'Neill's wealth, and O'Neill would have given three times 
the usual quantity of every kind of property for his ransom, 
if ransomed be could have been ; but ne was first mortally 
wounded and afterwards drowned by O'DounelTs people^ who 
were in high spirits, and rejoiced greatly at seeing him thus 
cut off." 

" 1585. Cosnamhach, the son of Cucogry (or Peregrine), 
who was the son of Dermot, who was the son of Teige Cam 
O'Ciery — a rich and flourishing man, who had maintained a 
house of hospitality at one time in Thomond and another in 
Tirconnell, oied at Fuar-Chosach in Tirconnell, in the knt 
of this year, and was interred under the asylum of God and 
St Bernard, in the monastery of Assaroe." 

This devotion to literature was not, however, a charac- 
teristic of the O'Clerprs in their days of wealth and pros- 
perity only, but distinguished them with even greater lustre 
when reduced to poverty in after times, as will clearly appear 
from the facts we ha^e yet to adduce. But as we are sketch- 
ing their genealogical nistory, as well as their character, we 
must previously continue their pedigree from the period of 
their settlement at Kilbarron, to their extinction as profes- 
sional ollaves, on the ruin of their patrons the 0*DonneIIs» and, 
for the sake of clearness, we shall give it in a tabular fonn« 

1. Connac O'Ciery, the first who settled in Doji^al 
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2. GioDa Briehde Caery. 
S. GioUa Riabhach O'Clery. 

4. Dennot of the three schools. 

5. Teige Cam (or the stooped) O'CIerj. 

6. Dermot O'Clery. 

7. Cncogry (or Peregrine) O'Clery. 

8. Mao Con O'Clory; his brother, Cosnamaoh, died in 
1584. 

9. Liiffhiudh (or Lewis) Giolla Brighde, Mac Con Meir- 
geach, Cncogry, and Duigen O'Clery. 

Of these sons, the eldest, Ln^haidh, was the most distin- 
rashed of the Irish literati of the northern half of Ireland 
in his time, and the principal poetioal combatant on the 
part of the northern bards in tne contest with those of the 
southern division, wliich took place about the commencement 
of the seventeenth century, respecting the claims of the 
rival dynasties of the northern and southern divisions of 
Ireland to supremacy and renown. The poems written on 
this occasion are usually ooUected into a volume, entitled 
•* lomarhadh" or, Contention of the Bards, and were long 
popular amone the Irish people. He was also the compiler 
of Annals of hu Own Times, which the Four Masters used in 
thMr great compilations. As chief of his sept, this Lughaidh, 
or Liewis O'Clery, held the entire of the lands bestowed on 
his ancestors, as well as the herenach lands of the parish of 
Kilbarron, as hereditary herenach, till the flight of the north- 
«m earls in 1607, when they were lost to him and his family 
in the general confiscation which followed, and became the 
property of the Lord Folliott and the Bishop of Ri^hoe. He 
hela those lands, however, till the close of uie year 1609, and 
was selected as one of the " good and lawful men" of the 
county, appointed in obedience to a conunission to inquire into 
the lung's title to the several escheated and forfeited lands in 
Ulster, and which held an inquisition for this purpose at Lif- 
ibrd, on the 12th of September 1609. In this inquisition, 
which furnishes the most valuable information upon the nature 
of ancient Irish tenures, it is stated that " the parish of 
Kilbarron contains five quarters in all, whereof one quar- 
ter is herenach land possessed by the sept of the Clerics 
as herenaches, paying thereout yearfie to the lordbusshopp of 
Raphoe thirteen shillings four pence Irish per annum, six 
meathers of butter, and thirty-four meathers of meale ; and 
that there is one auarter named RQdoned, in the tenure of the 
said sept of the Cleries, free from any tithes to the busshopp," 
&c. And again, " That there are in the said parishe three 
quarters of Collumbkillies land, everie quarter oonteyninge sixe 
bafliboes in the tenure of Lewe O'Cleerie, to whom the said 
lands were sithenoe mortgaged for fortie pounds, by the said 
late Earle of TireonneU unto the said Lewe, who hath paid there- 
out yearly unto his Majestie, since the late earl's departure, 
four poundes, two muttons, and a pair of gloves, but nothing 
to the said busshopp." 

Cncogry, or Peregrme O'Clery, the son of Lughaidh or 
Lewy, and chief of the name, held the half quarter ofthe lands 
of Coobee and Dowghill, in the proportion of Monargane, in the 
barony of Boylac^h and Bannagh, from hoDandtide 1631 until 
Miiy 1632, for which he paid eight pounds sterling per annum 
to William Farrell, Esq., assignee to the Earl of Annandale, 
as appears from an inquisition taken at Lifford on the 25th of 
May 1682, but *' being a mere Irishman, and not of English 
or British descent or surname," he was dispossessed, and the 
lands became forfeited to the king. 

The O'Clerys were thus wholly reduced to poverty, but not 
to idleness, in the service of their country's literature. It was 
in this year 1632 that they commenced that series of works 
devoted to the preservation of Irish history, which has made 
their names so illustrious, and of which the celebrated annals, 
called the Annals of the Four Masters, are now the most popu- 
larly known. A full account of this great work, vmtten by 
the author of this article, will be foundin the Transactions of 
the Royal Irish Academy, and reprinted in the first volume of 
the Dublin Penny Journal. The persons concerned in its 
compilation were, first, Teige of the Mountain O'Clery, who, 
after becoming a Franciscan friar, adopted the name of Michael, 
2 Maurice O'Mulconary ; 3 Fergus O Mulconary ; 4 Cucc^pry. 
the son of Lewy O'Clery ; 5 Cncogry O'Dmgen ; 6 Con- 
ary O'Clery, the orother of Michael. The work was com- 
menced in the monastery of Donegal, of which Father Ber- 
nardin O'Clery was guardian, on the 22d of January 1632, 
and finished m the same convent on the 10th of August 
1636, the brotherhood supplying tiie transcribers with the 
necessary support* 



The motives which actuated the O'Clerys to enter on a work 
of such labour as this, are very feelingly and prophetically ex- 
pressed in the dedication to it by Midiael, the superinteonkt 
of the work. " Judging that oumld sudi a oonspilatioii be 
neglected at present, or consigned to a future tmie, % risk 
might be run that the materials for it should nerer agahi be 
brought together," — and such faideed would have beoi their 
fate. In the same spirit the O'Clerys compiled their XsoMtfr 
Oabhahf or book of the conquests of Ireland, oontaining the 
most valuable ancient historical poems preserved in the laa- 
guage ; their book of Genealogies ; thehr Reim riogfmdhty or 
catiSogue of kings ; and theur ^endar and genealo|;ies of the 
Saints or distinguished ecclesiastics of &eumd. &i additien 
to these, Cncogry, the son of Lewy, wrote the Life of Red 
Hugh O'Donnell, a work ofthe greatest yalne and interast 
Copies of all these works are now preserved hi the Iftrary of 
the Royal Irish Academy, and witn the exception of two of 
them, are in the autograph of Caeogry O'Clery, the beet 
scribe of the family, or of the Four Masters ooajotntly. 

The preservation of these remams, so essential to onr his- 
tory, is very interestingly connected with the sobseqnent 
fortunes of the O'Clery famUy. 

Towards the close of the iatal troubles of the seventeenth 
century, the O'Clerys, with many other families of Ttrcon- 
nell, were forced to seek shelter in the wilds of Erris, in Maye, 
under the guidance of their natural leadw Roger O'DoimeK, 
the son of Colonel Manns O'Donnell, who was killed at Don- 
^mnon in 1646, and ancestor to the present Sir Ridiard 
O'Donnell of Newport. Of these O'Clerys, was Cooogfy, 
<Hie of the Four Masters, and senior representative ofthe name, 
who, carrying vnth him his books as his chief treasure, be- 
queathed them to his two sons Dermot and John. How 
strong this feding of pride in his books, and his love t^ learn- 
ing, continued in the midst of adversities, and even in 
death, will appear from the following extract from his auto- 
graph will, which was made at Curr-na-heilt%, near Newport, 
and which is preserved in one of his works now in the Hbraxv 
of the Academy. It is the first or principal item among ma 
bequests : — *' I bequeath the property most dear to me that 
ever I possessed in this world, namely, my books, to my two 
sons Dermot and Shane (or John.) Let them extract from 
them, without injuring them, whatever may be necessary to 
their purpose, and let them be eouaUy seen and used by the 
ehildi^n of my brother Cairbre as oy themselves ; and let them 
instruct them according to the (obliterated.) And I request the 
children of Cedrbre to teach and instruct their children. And 
I command my sons to be loving, friendly, and kind to the chil- 
dren of Cairbre, and to their own children, if they wish that 
CU>d should befriend them in the other world, orprospwthem 
in this, and give them the inheritance of heaven. 

The injunctions thus solemnly laid on his posterity were 
faithfally fulfilled. His books were carefUly preserveid and 
studied by his descendants from generation to generation, til], 
beine brought to Dublin about thirty years since, by John 
O'C&ry, tl^ eldest representative of his line, they got into 
the possession of the late Edward O'R^y, at the sale of 
nrhose books and Irish MSS. they were purchased for the 
Royal Irish Academy. 

This John O'Clery, who still lives^ is the fifth in descent 
from Cncogry, the annalist, virho died in 1664; and, like his 
ancestors, ne is a good Irish scribe aj^d scholar. We may 
also remark, that, though in very humble lifs, he can boast of 
a pedigree unbroken Sirough fifty-two generations, from 
Eochy-Moyvaine, monarch of Ireland in the fourth century, 
and this on historical evidence that the learned could hardly 
venture to question. 

To these notices we have only to add, in reference to the 
subject of our illustration, that though, firom the account 
whidi we have aJreadv given from the O'Clery MS. it might 
be supposed that Kilbarron Castle was erected by them in 
the sixteenth century, the castle itself bears eridences in 
many parts that it is of much earlier antiquity. The trac- 
tion of the oountr]r, as stated by the author of the Done^^al 
Statistioal Survey, is, thatit vnts originally erected by O'Sgm- 
neen or Sgingin ; and this tradition b fully verified by an entry 
in the Aimals of the Four Masters, which states that Kilbar- 
ron Castle was rased to the ground by Donnell, the son of 
Murtogh O'Connor, in 1390. The probability, therefore, is, 
that it was re-ediJ&ed immediately afterwards by Cormac 
O'Clery, though houses of stone were not erected within its 
enclosures tfll a later period. 

^ P. 
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THE TALKING AND TACITURN AGES. 
Axovo mU the enjoyments of life, there was none which onr 

nt lezioographer esteemed superior to a '*good talk.*' 
ss to him as the supper of the Gods. He would walk a 
loDff way for it ; and if he attained his end, he would express 
his liiffhest fselkiffs of satisfaction by saying, " Sir, we had 
a good talk.** nnat share he took in it himself on such oc- 
casions, it might have been interesting to inquire. That it 
was a larffe one, we may rest assured; but few probably 
oomplainea of the circumstance — so capital a talker was our 
** British Socrates." Yet to a good talk on equal terms, it 
will be allowed there should be some reciprocity. To *' ha- 
rangue** in company is not to talk fairly. It is a practice, 
jndMd, common enough in the world ; but if the just rules 
whidi ouffht to prevail in the conversational commonwealth 
be consimred, it must be allowed to be a violation of them. 
The formality of the speech is utterly destructive to the 
fircedoB of the republic. Reciprocity is its very ,life and 
•md ; but the speech-maker lays it up at once in a state of 
tosMnded animation. Next to the speech-maker, we may 
TMUL as the gpreatest infringer of these laws the determined 
** argnficr,*' or disputatious person, who loves an argument 
CO muAk that you can advance no proposition that he is not 
rcudy immediately to controvert. In the presence of such 
ft person, conversation shares the fate of true love, and never 
caa " run smooth." There is an appearance of equitableness 
■bout this character, that may render him less manifestly 
CBgroesfaig than the former ; but his egotism is only a little 
better concealed, and he invariably adiieves the same dis- 
agreeable result, namely, to silence every body else, and keep 
tac field entirely to himself. Of such a person we shall say 
with Jacques, ** I have been all day to avoid him. He is too 
' dismUable* for my company. I think of as many matters as 
he : imt I give heaven thanks, and make no boast." 

There are two words in the English language which really 
comprise all the rules, laws, and regulations necessary for 
the ftood government of conversation, and these are " bre- 
▼ity, ** rMiprodty." If each individual would remember 
when he takes part in conversation that there are others to 
do to as well as himself, he would necessarily be brief in his 
own performances. And this brevity has many advantages. 
Our time is short ; our meetinjgps together for conversation 
are commonly, like angels* risits, " few and far between,'* 
and in general short ; tediousness is the sure destroyer, as 
brevity IS *'the soul," of wit, and therefore he that would en- 
Utcq his hearors, and dispose them to hear him again, should 
be above all thhigs ** short.'* It is acting upon the second 
golden line, also, and shows a proper consideration for the 
rifffats of others. It is doing as a man would be done by. In 
a£liticii to whidh, we may observe, that each should listen, 
if be desire to be listened to — should hear, if he desire to be 
beard hi return. 

Thus these two words "brevity** and '* reciprocity*' form 
a ccmcise but plain and simple cocte upon the subject. Much 
might be said, indeed, in tne way of commentary ; but com- 
mmtary sometimes tends rather to obscure than to elucidate, 
and in this case is manifestly uncalled for. 

It most be remembered, however, that these laws can only 
conduce to the improvement and regulation of conversational 
intercourse, but are wholly inadequate to originate or insure 
that "good talking" of which the report has come down to 
Of. This is an object not to be accomplished by rule. The 
proverb of the wise man says that ** out of the fullness of the 
Aeart the mouth speaketh ;" and we may safely affirm that 
where there is plenty of matter weighing upon tne mind, and 
where it is of a kind that interests the feelings, there will 
be at least no lack of utterance. Under an opposite state of 
things, a contrary result may be expected, and cannot, by 
any rule of art that we have ever heard of, be contravened. 
But we must prodaim a truce vrith this train of observation. 
We feel that we have been twaddlinfi^ after the manner of 
lome of oor elder essayists, oblivious of the ute in which we 
actually exist. Who nas time to think now of good talking, 
orof taUdngatall? 

Tlie age of Johnsonism is denarted ; and in these days, in- 
stead of ronmne after a '* gooa talk,'* there is nothing wliich 
the people would run more resolutely from. This is the aee 
of hurry and bustle, and of doine, not talkiug. It is the 
age of machinery and iron. We ao every thing by mechani- 
cal amtrivance : we print by It, travel by it, count by it, and 
Tcry soon, we expect, we shall talk b^ it. All our great dis- 



coveries and inventions are unfavourable to speech. What 
need to speak, indeed, when almost ever^ thing we may wish 
to say or hear of is printed? No occasion to ask our neigb- 
hour questions, or to moot pmnts of any kind with as : the 
press answers and discusses them all most satisfactorily, 
rrinting is driving conversation out of the world. It Is ren- 
dering It not only superfluous, but impracticable ; for how is 
it possible to find tune to read all that is nven us to read in these 
days, and to go on talking after the old fiishion? The thing is 
manifestly impossible ; and our own conclusion is, that we are 
hurrying on rapidly to the age of pure tadtumity. When 
the sun of this solemn age shaJl have reached its meridian, 
talking will have passed into the mouths of old women 
and sucklings, or of merely professional people. We say 
professiooal people, because, though conversation in general 
will have become monosyllabic, or be carried on perhaps hj 
signals, without the use of speech at idl, we yet think it 
highly probable that there will be persons who will occupy 
themselyeB vrith it as a profession. This will be only a carry- 
ing out of the grand prmciple of the division of laboor ; and 
their occupation, being followed professionally, will be execirted 
in tbe very best style, and on the most scientific principles. 
Professional tiJkers vriU then be engaged for large parties 
just as singers are now, and will amuse the compaqy wiUi 
studiously prepared anecdotes, beantifnll^r executed disqui- 
sitions, flashes of merriment, repartees, rejoinders, grave re> 
marks, useful hints, and whatever else can conduce to enter- 
tain or instruct — ^whilst hosts and guests will on their part 
sit at ease in all the luxury of silence. 

As to the rules of " good talking" which we began by lay- 
ing down, we are sensible that in a short time they must 
become quite obsolete. Conversation is even now as the " last 
rose of summer,*' and going out very fast indeed. If what 
we have said can be of any use to cheer or improve its deck- 
ing years, we shall be amply rewarded ; but it we are already 
too late, then let it be kept, and in some twenty years more 
it may be looked upon as a decided curiosity. '*8ee here 
what I have found," may somebody *' use the maddne to in- 
timate, for as to speaking so many words together, nM>ody 
will do it '* See what I have found in an early number cc 
the Irish Penny Journal—' Rules for good talking I*— w^ 
now, what could that have been? Dear me, what strange 
habits they must have had in those days I" X. D. 



THE JACOBITE RELICS OF IRELANI>.:lJio. L 
The Jacobite relics of England, and to a still mater eztrait 
those of Scotland, have been given to the world, and ase well 
deserving of such preservation; for they reflect no small 
light on the diaracter and temperament of the English and 
Scottish people durine the last century. But nntu the ap- 
pearance of Mr Har£inan*s Irish Minstrdsy it was hardly 
known that in their political enthusiasm for the fate of a d^ 
caying family the Irish people participated with so lai*ge a 
portion of those of the sister islands, and that it gave Krth 
to an equal number of poetical effusions in our own country — 
but wiui this diffSsrcoice, that their sentiments are usoally 
veiled under an allegorical form, and always in the Irish lan- 
guage. To Mr Hardiman we are indebted for the preser- 
vation of the originals of many of those i>rodnctions, and also 
for translations of them. These translations are however too 
free to enable the English reader to form any very accmrate 
idea of the Irish originals, and we are therefore tempted to 
present a series of these relics to our readers, with translstioiis 
of a more literal and faithful description ; not Kmitfng our- 
selves to those whidi have ahready appeared in Mr Harmman's 
work — as in the specimen which we have selected to com- 
mence with, which is still popularly sung in Ireland to the 
old melody called ** Kathaleen Ny-Houlahan." 

We may observe, that the name of the author of this song, 
if ever known, is no longer remembered ; but there seems to 
be no doubt that the song itself is of Monster origin. 

KATHALEEN NT-HOULAHAN. 

Long tbey pine in weiry woe, the nobles of our land. 
Long tbex wander to and fro, {Mroacrtbed, alaa ! and banned ; 
Feastlen, bouselcn, altarlPM, they bear die exlle'i brand, 

Bot their hope if In the condng-to of Kathaleen Nr-HouIah«B • 

Think her not a ghastly hag, too hldeouf to be aeen. 
Call her not unseemly names, our matchleas Kathaleen : ' 
Young ihe la, and taix she ii, and would be crowned a queen. 

Were the kiag't ten at home here with Kathaleen Ny-HoukihAn ! 
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Sweet and mild would look her faoty O none to iweet and mild. 
Could the cxMMh the foea by whom her beauty ii reidled ; 
Woollen plaida would grace bertelf and robes of dlk her child, ' 

If the Ung'a ton wore living here with Kathaleen Ny-Houlahan ! 
Sore diagmoe it ia to lee the Artattreat of thronea, 
Vanal to mSnxongtfn of cold and swleta bones ! 
Bitter anguifh wrings our souls— with heavy sighs and groans " 

We wait the Toung Deliverer of Kathaleen Ny-Houlahan ! 
Let usprav to Him who holds Lille's issues in His hands-- 
Him who formed the mighbr globe, with all its thousand lands ; 
Olidling them with seas and moontafais, rivers deep, and strands, 

To cast a look of pity upon Kathaleen Ny-Houlahan ! 
He, who over sands and waves led Israfl along— 
He, who fed, with heavenly bread, that chosen tribe and throng- 
He, who stood by Moaea, when his fbes were fierce and strong- 
May He show ftarth HU might in savii« Kathaleen Ny-Houlahan ! 

M. 



CAUSE AND EFFECT, 



OR THE XISFORTITNES OF CHARLEY MALONE. 

'* WsLL," said Hubert Dillon to me one day, ** did yon ever 
hear or read of such an unlucky beino: as that Charley 
Malone?" 

** Indeed I did," was my reply ; " on the contrary, I look 
upon him as one of the most fortunate men in existence." 

** Tut, tut I how can tou say that, unless it be for the pure 
lore of contradiction ?_ bow long is it ago, I ask you, since he 
broke his neck riding the steeple-chase in Mullagh- 



" Why, my dear fellow," I rejoined, " I consider him most 
miraculously^ fortunate in not ha vine broken his neck altogether 
en the occasion ; he was warned before hand that the horse 
couldn't possibly curry him over such a leap ; and how he 
«acaped so safely, will always remain a puzzle to me." 

** Well, 111 gire you another instance — ^the Tery morning he 
was to have fought Comet Bagley, didn't the police catch him, 
and get him bound oyer ?" 

"And devilish well for him they did, let me tell you, other- 
wise poOT Charley would have been a case for the coroner 
befiHre dinner time. The comet's a dead shot, and you know 
joiurself that Charley couldn't hit a turf clamp." 

" IMd'nt he lose nfty pounds at hazard to George Byrne 
last winter in one night ? ' 

'* Sign's on it, he booked himself against the bones for ever 
mod a day as soon as he got up next morning, and by conse- 
quence may be expected to have something to leave to the 
hffirs of his body, when he has them." 

** Well, talking of heirs : what have you to say to his ma- 
trimoi^al speculations, this last affair particularly — to lose 
such a girl and such a fortune by his own confounded blun- 
derip^. You'll not call that good fortune surely." But our 
reminiscenoes of *' Charley's last," thus recalleid, were too 
mnoh for mortal gravity to bear, and laughter, lon^, loud, and 
iqproarioas, cut fl£ort tne argument, leaving me still however 
impressed with the belief, that, only for himself, Charley would 
be a second Fortunatus ; at all events, that he could not justly 
aanoonce himself a martyr to the frowns of the goddess. 

In the first place, two uncles, five cousins, and an elder 
brother of his own, had all stood between him and the family 
property, worth three hundred a-year, or thereabouts, but 
with an alacrity and good nature quite exemplary to all 
uncles and cousins under similar circumstances, they all 
within a couple of years quitted the scene. Before the last 
of them was sodded, however, Charley took it into his head to 
borrow some money, on the chance of ms inheritance, at twenty 
per cent. As the aforesaid chance was rather a cood one, he 
was soon aoconmiodated ; but the wax on the bond was scarce 
cold when he was called to the joy of mourning at the funeral 
of his last impediment. Oh, if he bad had but the luck to wait 
one week !— be was the most unfortunate dog in the world ! 

Still, matrimony might enable him to retrieve all, and ac- 
cordingly to work he went, and wild work, sure enough, he 
made of it His last affair in that line, however, being that 
which fairly convinced him of the unprofitable nature of his 
pursuit, and likewise being rather a good thing in its way, is 
the only one whidi I shall offer in illustration of Charley's luck 
ami Charley's mode of managing it. 

A letter, directed in female fashion, was handed to him one 

morning by the postmaster of B— , the town contiguous 

if} which lay his mansion; thus ran its contents, with the 
^nmientary of the reader : — 

" Dear Charles~[has she the tin, 1 wonder ?] a severe 
attack of rheumatism [pooh 1 it's from my aunt Bindon — ^hum 
.-4ky — Marsh's presci^ptioiia— Mr Gregg's new ch^el^4iavo 



to sacrifice all and quit Dublin — hallo 1 what's this ?] Your 
cousin Lucy [they say she has three thousand] has suffered 
so much from the bad air of the city, that I must endeavour to 
procure her the benefit of a country residence. I would pre- 
fer the town of B , if there be a good house to let in it. 

Pray let me know as soon as you can, and the rent, and every 
thing about it, &c. &c. — Your attached aunt, 

Lucy Bindon." 
Who shall say now that Charley wasn't a lucky dog, with 
a handsome heiress almost thrown into bis arms by a dowager- 
guardian, with whom he stood as dear Charles ? What num- 
berless opportunities would he not enjoy ! Sole protector of 
two lone women ; the one laid up by rheumatism, and fully 
occupied by devotion and card-playing ; the other dying for 
the want of country air and exercise, and in all probability 
not at all averse to the idea of sharing her delignts with a 
companion. They would be absolutely his own fee-simplo 

Sroperty. Such good fortune was not an every-day affair, and 
eserved more t£an every-day exertion to second and secure 
it. So Charley set about his aunt's commission in earnest, 
and before nigntfall suceeeded in ferreting a half-pay lieute- 
nant and bis family out of the best house in the town, to make 
room for the dowager and her daughter ; wrote in reply an 
account of his doings, with such a ust of the amenities of the 
locality as would have added fifty per cent, at least, to its 
value if it were to be sold by auction ; and inclosed at the 
same time a well-authenticated statement of a most extra- 
ordinary cure of rheumatism which had been effected by the 
waters of a blessed well in the neighbourhood. 

In due course of time the ladies were domiciled in their 
new dwelling, with Charley, of course, for their factotum and 
natural protector. The blessed well began to work a miracle 
on the aunt, and the country air wouEl have done as much 
for Lucy if she required it ; but deuce a bit of it she wanted ; 
her cheeks were as red and her step as firm as if she had been 
bom and bred within the precincts of the parish ; and what- 
ever was the cause of her rustication, Charley could swear it 
was not bodily weakness. Ill-natured people said she had been 
a thought too sweet to an attorney s apprentice in the city, 
kad that therein lay the secret of her mother's forsaking the 
delights of Marsh's prescriptions and Gregg's new chapel — 
that prudent personage not approving of ue connection. If 
that be the case, a tough heart had Lucy Bindon, and never 
may it be my lot to muce such a faint impression on woman- 

* s; for a merrier 

, and a brighter 

pair of eyes never glittered in its dull, quiet street. But, oh! 



kind as was made by that luckless apnrentice ; 
laugh never rang in the precincts of b~ 



that laugh and those eyes, they played the devil entirely with 
the heart of her cousin Charley. 

And he was a happy man, as why the deuce should'nt he ? 
philandering, morning, noon, and night, with hb merry cousin 
m the fields and in the woods, andat the fireside and by the 
piano, not to talk of all the dangerous little reunions on the 
stairs or in the lobby, until at last the dowager began to 
smell a rat, and hint her samples about thepropriety of cousin- 
work. In vain did Lucy disclaim all matrimonial intents, and 
assure her that it was all innocence, mere flirting, a bit of 
fun and no more, upon her word and honour. Stul the poor 
woman would not be comforted ; she knew, she said, several 
cases of cousins getting married, and somehow or other 
something or other happened to point out the impropriety in 
each case. In one, both parties died before they were twenty 
years married — indeed, they were a little oldish and sickly ; in 
another, the gentleman got into debt and ruined himself ; in 
another, the lady took to drinking; and in another, sundry 
and several small infants exchanged their cradles for coffins ; 
all which terrible examples, however, and their strange and 
unusual phenomena, had no effect at all on Charley, for ho 
was determined to win his point in spite of all the dowagers 
that ever took snuff, or all the enumerated horrors of Uieir 
experience. 

After all, though, there were not so many obstacles to en- 
counter in that quarter as at first appeared, there being one 
great recommendation in his favour, inasmuch as he was 
neither counsellor nor attorney, in embryo or in esse ; from the 
members of both which learned and respectable professions 
the defunct Mr Bindon had received in his day so many un- 
neighbourly offices, that his relict conceived it a sacred duty 
to the dead to hate the aforesaid with all the hatred of which 
a stiff-necked Irish dowager was capable ; and, then, he was 
her own flesh and blood, and who had such a good right to 
Lucy and her three thousand ? or who would be so much 
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benefited by it ? and when Lacy liked him, why should she, 
the dowager, gamsay it, and so on until all bier objections 
eraporat^, and at last she became as anxious for the match 
as if she had come down on purpose to promote it. But, 
Lucy — oh woman 1 woman I she did not wish to get married 
at all — couldn't think of quitting her own dear mamma ; of 
course, if mamma insisted, she would obey, but, *deed and 
word, she*d much rather not. In short, she exhibited to the 
wondering eyes of her bothered lover as pretty a piece of co- 

3uetry as ever baulked a gentleman on the highroad to his 
esires. Things, however, went on promising enough, for 
Charley found it impossible to despair with so much odds in 
his favour, particularly while the lady was as frank and merry 
as ever. And thus, between laughing and quarrelling, the 
month of February arrived, in which Mrs B. and her future 
son-in-law intended the marriage should take place, if Lucy's 
consent could be won in any form. Charley, for the purpose 
of raising the wind for the occasion, had arranged to send a 
horse to Dublin to be sold, and some whim seized him to ride 
the animal himself, and be present at the sale. The day be- 
fore he was to depart, he intimated his intention to his beloved, 
inquiring if she had any commands. 

" Going to ride to Dublin 1" exclaimed the astonished Lucy. 
" Seventy miles at the least. Why, man, you have such a 
happy knack of blundering that you'll most certainly lose 
your way. Good bye, Charley ; I'll never see your face asrain,** 

" Tutl" rejoined Charley indignantly, " how could I miss 
my way when there's a milestone on every inch of the road 
from this to Dublin ?" 

•' Not on every inch, Charley," continued the provoking 
girl, " only on every mile ; but I always eive you leave to 
speskk twice, you know. Well, and when do you expect to 
reach Dublin, please, the milestones ?" 

" I shall set off to-morrow morning," answered he, a little 
sulkily, " and I'll be in Dublin the evening after." 

" Humph ! ^is is the eleventh, that wul be the thirteenth. 
Yes ; it will just do. Well, Charley, I believe I will entrust 
you with a letter; but you must promise and vow that you will 
put it into the penny-post the very evening you arrive, or I'll 
not give it to you ; for it must be delivered the morning after, 
or the Lord knows what would happen." 

" You needn't be afraid, Lucy,' answered her beau ; " you 
know very well" ■ 

'* Oh I to be sure I do," exclaimed she, interrupting him. 
** I declare I was very near forgetting all that. This evening, 
then, I'll send the letter over to you ; and now good-bye, and 
go get ready." 

With the help of the milestones, as Lucy said, he arrived 
in Dublin on the evening he proposed, and having left his 
steed at Dycer's, and seen him carefully made-up, proceeded 
to the Hibernian, discussed his dinner and a couple of tum- 
blers, and then, for the poor fellow was terribly tired, sank 
hito a slumber, and finally rose into a snore, from which be 
was aroused by the waiter recommending him to adjourn to 
his room; apiece of advice which Charley very gratefully 
followed. Next morning Lucy's letter rose in judgment 
against him ; there was only one way to atone for his neglect, 
and that was, to deliver it personally, no matter at what 
trouble or inconvenience. So, hastily dressing himself, he 
took the letter out of his valise, and examined the direction. 
He had his misgivings ; it bore for its superscription the name 
Edward Fitzgerald, Esq, whose place of abode it indicated 
was number something in Dominick Street. He could not help 
asking himself what business had Lucy — his Lucy — corres- 
ponding with any male member of the human family whatever. 
Still, as any assertion of his rights in that particular would 
be rather premature at present, he determined to execute the 
commission faithfully, since he had undertaken it ; but as soon 
as she became Mrs Malone, if he'd let such a thing occur 
again, then might he, Charley, be eternally doomed to a place 
that shall be nameless. 

On reaching the domicile of Mr Fitzgerald, and inquiring 
if he was at home, our friend was ushered into the presence of 
a most alarmingly spruce young gentleman, six feet high in 
his stockings, handsome enough to be a handsome man, and 
with a head of hair that awfmly contrasted with the rather 
carroty wisp which lav between Charley and high heaven. To 
him, on questioning him fully as to his identity, he delivered 
the letter, and likewise the speech which he had been com- 
posing on the subject all the morning. 

" Tms letter, sir," quoth Charley, " was entrusted to my 
care by a very pretty girl, to whom I pledged myself that I 



would put it in the penny-post last night, but I was so 
cursedly tired, that, hang me if I ever thought of it ; and so, 
to redeem my pledge, I nave come to place it in your hands. 
Miss Bindon having some reason best known to herself for 
wbhing it should reach you to-day." 

" Miss Bindon, did you say ?" ezdaimed the young man, 
looking very much like a personage who had been wakened 
out of a dream. 

** Yes, sir. Miss Lucy Bindon," answered Charley, and to 
prevent mistakes he aaded with rather a significant tone, 
** and a young lady, by the bye, in whom I take a very es- 
pecial interest. You understand me?" 

** Oh 1 perfactly," stammered the young man in answer. 
" Somebody told me she was going to be married." 

" I don't know how that may be, sir," said Charley, with a 
sort of simpering consciousness ; *' but this at least I can say, 
that he'll be a devilish lucky man who gets her." 

" Yes," responded Mr Edward Fitzgerald, with a bitter 
sigh ; '* she is in truth a beautifVd girl. Such animation !" 

** And such a fine fortune 1" continued Chariey, rubbing fals 
hands vrith triumph. 

'* Amiable, excellent, fascinating I" said the doleftil Mr 
Fitzgerald ; and a pause ensued ot most lugubrious silence, 
during which hb eyes were fastened on the letter, seemingly 
unconscious of the presence of its bearer. 

*' Excuse me," said Charley at last ; '* you are impatient to 
read it, so I'll be off. Good morning." 

The young man rose with all the amiability he could sum- 
mon, and quitted the apartment with him to show him the 
way. 

*• Thunder and turf, sir !" ejaculated Charley ; " is it out oh 
the skylight you want to send me?" And, certainly, the 
direction in which the gentleman p<nnted would have led to 
some such exit. 

*' Oh 1 pardon me," exclaimed the other, covered with con- 
fusion; ** I really forgot — ^your way is down stairs, not up." 

" All right — all right," chuckled Charley to himself as he 
sprang down, taking a flight at each bound ; " this is some 
fellow that she used to care for before she saw me ; and now, 
to have every thing fair and straight, the gipsy has sent him 
his dismissal m form. Poor devil The seems disposed to take 
it to heart very much. Right — right ! Best to be off with 
the old love before you be on with the new, as the song 
says. I declare I like her the better for it ; and to save the 
poor fellow's feelings, she never even hinted to me what the 
letter was about." And laying this flattering unction to his 
soul, he went about his business in the best of good humour 
with himself and all the world besides. 

" Well, Charley," said Lucy to him on his return to the 
country, " I know beforehand you forgot all about my letter ; 
so give it back to me, if you have not lost it. I should XMt 
like my billet-doux to remain with the rest of your good in- 
tentions ; give it back to me now, like a good fellow, and 111 
forgive you. It's not your fault, but your misfortune." 

" I am happy to tell you," answered he, " that all your fbre- 
bodings have proved groundless ; and I'm sure, Lucy, that, 
giddy and careless as you may pretend to be, it will give yon 
satisfaction to know that I perfectly approve of your con- 
duct." 

Lucy, a little puzzled by this gratifying intimation, received 
it in silence, making a low curtsey in reply, as in duty bound. 

" Yes, Lucy," continued he, " it has made you dearer than 
ever to me." 

** Will you allow me to ask you one question, Mr Charles 
Malone?" demanded the puzzled lady, " and pray be intelligible 
if possible in your reply. Did you put my letter in the penny- 
post ?" 

"No." 

*' I thought as much — and pray idiat have you done with 
it?" 

" You will understand all my allusions," replied Charley 
tenderly, " when I tell you I delivered it myself into the hands 
of this Mr Fitzgerald." 

"What! but he didn't know who you were, did he?" ex- 
claimed she, in utter dismay. 

"I rather think he guessed," was the sly reply ; **and fV«n 
the manner in which he spoke of you, I was able to giiHM 
something too ; but you needn't blush now ; we'll say no mcie 
about it. Such things will occur in the b^t regulated faii:V> 
lies." 

*' Spoke of me!" said Lucy, in a low and fWgfatened tone; 
** and had you the aesnrance to mention my name?^ 
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** Why, why not ? I hope there was nothinc: particular in 
the letter. I thought" 

" Oh, you odious hlundering wretch !"she exclaimed, inter- 
rupting him, and bursting into tears ; "it was nothing but an 
innocent, harmless valentine ; and now look at all the mischief 
yoo have put into it." ^ 

It was with a sorrowing heart that Charley wended his way 
bomeward that evening, after enduring such a mortifying dis- 
covery, and the disagreeable consequences entailed thereon, 
and putting in extreme jeopardy his chance of the incensed 
Lucy, and her very desirable three thousand appurtenances ; 
"but as he passed the little inn where temporary sojourners in 
B— - were made as comfortable as the nature of the circum- 
stances would permit, he caught a glimpse of the figure of a 
man standing m the hall, closely muffled and enveloped in 
that most successful of all disguises, which a gentleman can 
assume, a rough pee-jacket. Could it be? it was decidedly 
Kke him ; but what could bring him there ? Nav, by Jove ! 
it was the identical Mr Edward Fitzgerald himself, arrived, 
most unaccountably, at the very nick of time, to explain to 
Lucy how inadvertently her name had been alluded to, and 
thus get him out of the scrape. Led by this gleam of hope, he 
hurried up to the stranger, and eagerly claimed his recognition 
by seizing his hand witnout ceremony, and welcoming him to 
B— — . 

••Down about business, I presume?" quoth Charley. 

«« No— yes — exactly," stammered the surprised new-comer. 

*• Egad, vou can do my business at all events," contuiued 
Charley. " I suppose you know by this time what a cursed 
mistake I made toe other day about Miss Bindon's lett^er. 
Oh, you may laugh ; but faith it has been no laughing matt^ 
to me. However, you can set aU to rights, if you choose, by 
writing a few lines, saying how it occurred, and that it was 
quite an accident, and all that. Do now, like a good fellow, 
and ini just run back with it, and make my peace." 

** You mean," observed Fitzgerald, " that I should write to 
Ifiss Bindon. My dear fellow, I shall be delighted ; but of 
course youll deliver it under the rose. It would'nt be the 
'^l^f> you know, to let the old lady into the secret;" and 
langfaing heartily, and displavingthe most laudable alacrity to 
extricate Charley from his dilemma, he led the way into the 
parlour, and having procured writing materials, sat down, 
wrote a few hurriecT hues, which he said would fiilly explain 
the whole occurrence and set it in a proper light, sealed his 
note, and delivered it to the anxious swam for whose behoof 
lie had peiraed it, and who hastened away with his prize so 
^fciiokly, that before the ink was dry, he placed it in the re- 
hiMtaot hands of the still pouting Lucy. ** There I" exclaimed 
1m, tmrnphantly ; •* since you won't believe me, maybe you'll 
bdievie that. Now, pray don't throw it into the fire, con- 
tkned he, as a very oaambig^oQS motion of the young lady 
Mpwwd to imply was her intention ; •• only read it, and if that 
don't satisfy you. 111 say you're hard to be pleased, and that's 

Moved by this powerful appeal, Lucy cast her eye on the 
billet ; a strange sort of emotion passed across her face, and 
Ae abnmtly broke the seal, and proceeded to peruse the con- 
tmtt, while Charley applied himself, with equal zeal, to the 
peruial of her countenance. In it he could read, first, sur- 
priae, extf^nte and undisguised; secondly, confusion; and 
lastly, fometliine ondefin&le, which at all events was not 
liispleasiire, for die concluded by looking fixedly at him for a 
momeot or two, and then yielding to a most unladylike fit of 
laofffater. 

•^ Well, Lacy, is all right ?" asked Charley, delighted at this 
deto Ml r at ion. 

♦* All, all," she responded. •• Why, Charley, you must be 
eanoBiced for your punctuality in the delivery of letters. But 
nmember, not a word to mamma — mum, Charley. And now 
be off, last she tkould come down, and ask what hrought you 



•• But, Lucy," interrupted the ardent lorer, •* now that's all 
tattled, I think you might"—- 

•• Well, here — take it — anything to get rid of yoo." 

••Oh, Luc:ri Lucjrl" 

Next momine terrible was the hubbub in the household of 
Hrt Bindon. Miss Lucy was nowhere to be had ; in fact, 
had eloped with a gentleman who had arrived at the inn the 
evening before, though by what means she oould have com- 
municated with him, or he with her, must, as the story-books 
saj, for ever remain a mystery, unless we are to suppose the 
fVVklMiMB had tht Mdaeky te BiidM Charley tbQ bearer (^ 



proposals in his exculpatory letter ; at least, one to the fol- 
lowing purport was found in her room next morning : — 

** Dearest Lucy— So you have not forgotten me I it is need- 
less to say I know you to be the writer of the sweet valentine 
I received last week. It has awdcened new hopes in rae_ 
hopes that I have ventured here to put to the test. In a word, 
will you be mine ? — if so, we have nothing to hope from your 
mother. We must elope this night, and I shaU accordingly 
have a carriage in readiness near your door until morning. 
Pray excuse the bearer all his mistakes, and this last parti- 
cularly Ever your own E. F." 

The dowager recognised the initials, but all the rest was 
heathen Greek to her. •* Oh, Lucy I Lucy l" she ex«^aimed, in 
the bitterness of her grief, *• did I ever think I was rearing 
you up to see you mi^e a man of the house, at last, out of an 
attorney's skip I" A. M*C. 



WHY DO ROOTS GROW DOWNWARDS, AND 
STEMS TOWARDS THE HEAVENS? 

FIRST ARTICLE. 

It cannot have escaped the observation of the most inat- 
tentive, the tendencies which roots have generally to descend 
into the ground, and which stems have as commonly to grow 
upwards towards the sky ; yet the very commonness of these 
things may have prevented their obtaining the attention that 
they merit ; for it must be acknowledge, that to a mind 
directed to them they appear, however frequent their oc- 
currence, not the less difficult to explain. It is sufficiently 
hard to comprehend why roots and steins should grow in 
different directions, the one downwards, and the other up- 
wards ; but when we add to these the constant manner m 
which the darker surface of a leaf is turned upwards, and 
the part of a flower painted with the most gorgeous colours 
is directed always towards the light, the subject l>ecomes 
more interesting, and the more vexatious ought to be our 
ignorance: and, then, there are phenomena, produced by un- 
usual circumstances, calculated to puzzle us still further, 
and increase our bewilderment. Such are the manner in 
which a geranium, growing at a window, bends its stems 
and leaves towards the glass ; the manner in which a potato 
plant, growing in a cellar into which the light is admitted by 
a single chink, will acquire a most unusual height, and follow 
a most devious and uncommon track to re^cih. that ray of 
which it appears enamoured ; and the mode in which a root 
will descend, along the face of a bare rock, aa extraordinary 
distance, in order to arrive at some spring or stream. These 
are obieots well worthy of contemplation. A remarkable 
example of one of the facts just alluded to occurred many 
years ago in the tower of an old cathedral in England : a 
potato plant grew to the height of between thirty and forty 
feet, to get at the glimmering light of a partially closed 
window. 

The final eaoses of many of these iacU are easy to com- 
prehend : the reason why a root grows down into the earth, 
IS for the purpose of obtaining that sustenance which is ne- 
cessary for tne growth of tl:^ plant of which it is a part ; 
and stems grow upwards, and towards the light, because the 
influence of this element is necessary for the elaboration of 
the sap ; as a result of which process, stems g^ow in thick- 
ness, roots in length, flowers are developed, i^ the proper 
juices of vegetables become formed. We are likewise not 
without the means of explaining the proziauUe cause of one 
of these phenomena, for we have shown in our articles on 
Vegetable Sap that it is by the ascending sap that steins 
grow in lengUi, and that, when li^t is excluded, no other 
sap can be lormed ; this causes the ascending sap te accu- 
mulate under such circumstances, and, consequently, in the 
dark, steins may be expected to acquire an enormous and 
very disproportionate length : thus we are enabled to under- 
stand why the potato, in the instaare mentieoed, should 
frow to 80 great a height But admitting this explanation, 
ow much seems incomprehensible in these common and too 
frequently neglected phenomenal We diall endeavour, in 
tins and the following artides, to explain the manner in which 
these curious things occur. 

One mi^^ ima ginA that the reason why roots grow into 
the earth, and steins srow out of it, is on account of tlie 
former being attracted, and the latter repelled, by tlie ma- 
terials of which that earth is composed ; or, on the other 
bud, by the sterna \mxg attracted, and roots repelled, bj 
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atmospheric air. But such cannot be the case ; for if seeds be 
made to germinate in the lower stratum of earth placed in a 
box furnished with holes in the bottom, the roots will descend 
into the air through those holes, while the stems will ascend into 
the earth. In a similar manner, it might and has been 
thought that roots are attracted, and stems repelled, by the 
moisture of the earth ; but a seed made to terminate between 
two moist sponges will protrude its root <K>wnwards, and its 
stem upwards, without reference to the ]iqmd in its vicinity. 
This explanation is therefore equally inadmissible. There are 
some who expldn these, as well as all other things occurring 
in living beings, by the mysterious principle of life ; but we, 
only a£nit the existence of this principle, because there are 
some phenomena incapable of being accounted for by the or- 
dinary laws that rule the unirerse, and that are common to 
all matter ; and it is therefore unphilosophical to ascribe any 
effects to its operation, until they are found to be inexplicable 
by those ordinary laws. But we shall find tlsat the facts in 
question do not in a great measure belong to these exceptions. 
The particidar directions of stems and roots are produced 
by a combination of causes : if an onion plant, exposed to day- 
light, be laid horizontally on the ground, the extremities of 
the stem and roots will in the course of a few hours turn 
themselves in their natural directions, the one upwards, and 
the other downwards ; if a similar plant be placed in a dark 
cellar, to which no light has access, the same things will take 
place ; but that which happens in a few hours, in the one in- 
stance, will require as many days in tho other ; and thus we 
learn that in the production of these effects two causes ope- 
rate : first, the light ; and, secondly, some other principle ais- 
tinct from light. It will occur to the reader that the ab- 
sorption of water ft'om the earth, by the mo&t depending part 
of the plant, and its evaporation above, i4^ht, by sweUing 
the lower portion and contracting the upp^ produce the up- 
ward curvmgof the stem ; to obviate this o||}ection, the plant 
was placed in water, where no evaporati6n could occur, and 
absorption must take place equally over the whole surface ; 
and still it was found that the same things happened. 

Light, therefore, is most powerfully influential in producing 
the particular directions of the parts of plants ; but there is 
another principle, distinct from light, which acts in effecting 
liie same fhmammm in a minor degree, bat not tfae'less ab-' 
solntely and even more p^enerally. Let our readers bear in 
mind the existeiice of this principle, which will form the sub- 
ject of a future article. For the present, we will examine the 
manner in which light operates in promoting the directions of 
stems and roots. 

We have before hinted that the tendency of the organs of 
yegetablet towards the light, bears a direct relation to the 
depth and brilliancy of their colours ; roots which are usually 
destitute of colourmg matter grow away from the light : the 
upper surfaces of leaves are always the most deeply coloured ; 
and in those erect leaves which are equally exposed to light, 
both surfaces are similarly coloured ; if the outer surface of a 
flower be richly tinted, it is pendent ; in erect flowers, on the 
contrary, the internal surface is alwa^ the most biilliantl j 
painted ; and in some cases the direction of the flower and 
fruit is different, connected with similar conditions. But in 
all these instances we have reason to believe that the organ 
is not directed towards the light, because it b highly colour- 
ed ; but that it is highly coloured, because it is presented to 
the light. In plants growing in the dark, all the organs are 
colourless ; it is only when exposed to the light that they 
acquire their various nues. Even the extremities of the roots 
have been found in a singular experiment of Dutrochet's 
to acouire a green colour by exposure to the influence of light. 
Is tus tendency of the coloured parts of plants to turn 
towards the light, due to an attraction exertea by this agent, 
or is it produced by a peculiarity of growth determined 
through its influence ? A curious experiment has settled this 
question : A leaf, attached by its footstalk to a pivot, was so 
arranged that it could freely turn in every direction : under 
these curcumstances, its under surface was exposed to light. 
If an attraction existed between the most deeply coloured 
portion and the light, the leaf might be expected to revolve 
an its pivot, in obedience to this attraction : but instead, the 
footstalk took on a spiral or corkscrew growth, by means of 
which the upper portion became in time presented to the light. 
Now, this experiment sufficiently showed that the manner in 
which light acts, is by its influence over vegetable growth. 

But what is the influence of light over vegetable growth ? 
Wo have already answered this question in our articles on 



the Sap : we have found that when light is present, the sap 
becomes elaborated in the green parts of plants ; and the 
use of this elaborated sap is, by developing vegetable fibre, to 
increase the thickness of stems, and the length of roots. 
While the ascending sap, by forming ve^table flesh, length- 
ens the stems, and makes tlie root thick, the directions of 
the different parts of nlants, by the agency of light, must be 
in obedience to these functions. 

We are now in a condition to comprehend the cause of some 
phenomena. A geranium (Pelargonium) stem, placed at a 
window, curves towards the light : this takes place, because 
the portion of stem nearest the window elaborates most sap : 
consequently, in this portion most vegetable fibre is formed. 
The portion away f^om the light, on the contrary, has most 
ascending sap, which forms fleshy tissue, and lengthens the 
stem ; the half of the stem remote ftrom Uie light is therefore 
longer, that next the window is shorter ; the former is Beshj 
and elastic, the latter is rig^d and fibrous. Keed we be sur- 
prised, then, that the short, rigid, and fibrous portion should 
draw down the long, fleshy, and elastic part, and curve it 
towards the light ? — it is but the bending of a bow, by the 
agency of its string. 

But why do roots curve away from the light ? Neither is 
this difficult to understand. Roots do not elaborate the sap, 
nor form vegetable fibre of their own : what vegetable fibre 
they contain is poshed down through them from the stem : 
more of this vegetable fibre will force its way downwards, 
from the part of the stem nearest the light, than from that 
which is most remote : two forces of unequal intensity will 
push downwards, through opposite portions of the root ; 
the greater pressure may be expected to overcome the 
lesser, and in obedience to this, the root will curve away firom 
the light. 

We have now endeavoured to demonstrate the manner ia 
which light operates in causing the directions of stems and 
roots : but it will be recollected that there is another princi- 
ple, less powerful but more universal, which shares m the 
production of these effects. The consideration of this will 
form the subject of our next article. J. A. 



Carol AN the Harpeb Respecting the origin of Caro- 

lan's fine air of ** Bumper Squire Jones," we luive heard m 
different account from tnat given on O'Ndll's authority. It 
was told us by our lamented friend, the late Desa of St Pa- 
trick's, as the tradition preserved in his family, and was to 
the following effect : Carolan and Baron Dawson, the graiid 
or great ^and-unde of the dean, happened to beei^joyui^to- 
geuer, with others, the hospitalities of Squire Jcmes atMo- 
neyglass, and slept in rooms adjaoent to eadi other. Xlie 
bard, being calledTupon by the company to compose a wag or 



tune in honour of their host, undeitocME to comply with unnr 
request, and on retiring to his apartment, took his harp with 
him, and under the inspiration of oopions libations of nis fis- 
vourite liquor, not only produced ih» melody now known as 
*' Bumper Squire Jones, but also very indifferent Rft gH^ 
words to it. While the bard was thus employed, however, 
the judge was not idle. Being possessed of a fine mnsioal 
ear as well as of considerable poetical talents, he not only 
fixed the melody on his memory, but actually wrote the noble 
song now incorporated with it oefore he retired to rest. Hie 
result may be anticipated. At breakfast on the following 
morning, when Carolan san^ and played his composHioii, 
Baron Dawson, to the astomshment ot all presoit, and of 
the bard in particular, stoutly denied the claim of Canaan to 
the melody, charged him with audacious piracy, both mnsioal 
and poetical, and, to prove the fact, sang the melody to Us 
own words amidst the joyous shouts of approbation of all his 
hearers, — the enraged oard excepted, who vented his execra- 
tions on the judge in curses both loud and deep. — DMi* 
University H^cudne, 

The two most precious things on this side the grave are 
our reputation ana our life. But it is to be lamented, that 
the most contemptible whisper may deprive us of the one, 
and the weakest weapon of the other. A wise man, there- 
fore, will be more anxious to deserve a fair name than to 
possess it, and this will teach him so to live as not to be 
afraid to die. — CoUon, 
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THE CASTLE OF MONEA, COUNTY OF FERMANAGH. 



The Castle of Monea, or Castletown- Monca — properly Magh 
anjhiaidhf i.e. the plain of the deer — is situated in the parish 
of Devinish, county of Fermanagh, and about five miles north- 
west of Enuiskillen. Like the Castle of Tully, in the same 
county, of wliich we gave a view in a recent number, this 
castle affords a good example of the chiss of castellated resi- 
dences erected on the great plantation of Ulster by the British 
and Scottish undertakers, in obedience to the fourth article 
concerning the English and Scottish undertakers, who " are to 
plant their portions with English and inland-Scottish tenants,'* 
which was imposed upon them by " the orders and conditions to 
be observed by the undertakers upon the distribution and plan- 
tation of the escheated lands in L ister," in 1606. By thb arti-" 
cle it was provided that ** every undertaker of the greatest 
proportion of two thousand acres shall, within two years after 
the date of his letters patent, build thereupon a castle, with a 
strong court or bawn about it ; and every undertaker of the 
second or middle proportion of fifteen hundred acres shall 
within the same time build a stone or brick house thereupon, 
with a strong court or bawn about it. And every undertaker 
of the least proportion of one thousand acres shall within the 
same time make thereupon a strong court or bawn at least ; 
and all the said undertakers shall cause their tenants to build 
houses for themselves and their families, near the principal 
castle, house, or bawn, for their mutual defence or 
streiv^/' &c. 

Sudi was the origin of most of the castles and villages now 
existing in the six esdieated counties of Ulster — historical 
memorials of a vast political movement — and among the rest 
this of Monea, which was the castle of the middle proportion 
of Dirrinefogfaer, oC which Sir Robert Hamiltoa WM the I 
first pat«at«e, ' 



From Pynnar's Survey of Ulster, made in 1618-19, it ap- 
pears that this proportion had at that time passed into tEe 
possession of Malcoun Hamilton (who was afterwards arch- 
bishop of Cashel), by whom the castle was erected, though 
the bawn, as prescribed by the conditiona, was not added uU 
some years later. He says, 

" Upon this proportion there is a strong castle of lime and 
stone, being fifty-four feet long and twenty feet broad, but 
hath no bawn unto it, nor any other defence for the succour- 
ing or relieving of his tenants." 

From an inquisition taken at Monea in 16S0, we find, how- 
ever, that this want was soon after supplied, and Uiat the 
castle, which was fifty feet in height, was surrounded by a wall 
nine feet in height and three hundred in circuit. 

The Malcolm Hamilton noticed by Pynnar as possessor of 
" the middle proportion of Dirrinefogher," subsequently held 
the rectory of Devenish, which he retained in commendam with 
his archbishopric till his death in 1629. The proportion of Dir- 
rinefogher, however, with its castle, was escheated to the crown 
in 1630 ; and shortly after, the old chapel of Monea was con- 
verted into a parish church, the original church being incon- 
veniently situated on an island of Lough E^e. 

Monea Castle serred as a chief place of refuge to the 
English and Scottish settlers of the yidnity during the re- 
belfion of 1641, and, like the Castle of Tully, it has its tales of 
horror recorded in story ; but we shall not nseletslT draj^ 
them to light. The village of Monea is an inoonsiderable 
one, but there are serial gentlemen's seats in its neicfaboor- 
hood, and the^scenery around it is of great richness and beanty. 

P. 
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ON THE SUBJUGATION OF ANIMALS BY MEANS 
OP CHARMS, INCANTATIONS, OR DRUGS. 

FiRIT ARTICLI. 

OK 8BBFENT-CH ARMING, AS PRACTISED BY THE 
JUGGLERS OF ASIA. 

Mant of my readers will doubtless recollect that in a paper 
on " Animai Taming," which appeared some weeks back in 
the pages of this Journal, I alluded slightly to the charming 
of animals, or taming them by spells or drugs. It is now my 
purpose to enter more fully upon this subject, and present my 
reaaers with a brief notice of what I have been able to glean 
respecting it, as well from the published accounts of remark- 
able travellers, as from oral descriptions received from per- 
sonal friends of my own, who had opportunities of being eye 
witnesses to many of the practices to which I refer. 

The most remarkable, and also the most ancient descrip- 
tion of animal-charming with which we are acquainted, is that 
which consists in calling the venomous serpents from their 
holes, quelling their fury, and allaying their irritation, by 
means of certain charms, amongst which music stands forth in 
the most prominent position, though, whether it really is worthy 
of the first place as an actual agent, or is only thus put for- 
ward to cover that 6n which the true secret depends, is by 
no means perfectly clear. 

Even in scripture we find the practice of serpent-charming 
noticed, and by no means as a novelty ; in the 58th Psalm we 
are told that the wicked are like the " deaf adder that stop- 
peth her ear, which hearkeneth not unto the voice of the 
charmer, charm he never so wisely 1" And in the book of 
Jeremiah, chap, viii, the disobedient people are thus threat- 
ened — ** Behold, I will send serpents, cockatrices, among you, 
which will not be charmed.** These are two very remarkable 
passages, Mid I think we may, without going too far, set 
down as snake-charmers the Egyptian magi who contended 
against Moses and Aaron before tne court of the proud and 
vacillating Pharaoh, striving to imitate by their juffgling 
tricks the wondroos miracles which Moses wrought by the 
immediate aid of God himself. The feat of changing their 
sticks into serpents, for instance, is one of every-day pmorm- 
ance in India, which a friend of mine has assured me ae nwnj 
times saw himself, and which has not been satisfactorily ex- 
plained by any one. 

The serpent has long been an object of extreme veneration 
to the natives of mndostan, and has indeed, from the 
very earliest ages, been selected by many nations as an object 
of worship ; why, I cannot explain, unless it originated m a 
superstitious perversion of the elevation of the brazen serpent 
in the wilderness by Moses. In India the serpent is not, 
however, altogether regarded as a deity — merely as a demon 
or genius : and the office nsuallj supposed to be peculiar to 
these creatures is that of guardians. This is perhaps one of 
the most widely spread notions respecting the serpent that we 
are acquainted with. Herodotus mentions the sacred ser- 
pents which guarded the citadel of Athens, and which he 
states to have been fed monthly with cakes of honey ; and 
adds, that these serpents being sacred, were harmless, and 
would not hurt men. A dragon was said to have guarded 
the golden floece (or, as some think, a scaly serpent) , and 
protected the gardens of the Hesperides — a singular coinci- 
dence, as it is of gardens principally that the Indians conceive 
the serpent to be the guardian. 

Medea charmed the dragon by the melody of her voice. 
Herodotus mentions snakes being soothed by harmony ; and 
Virgil, in the ^neid, says (translated by Dryden), 
" His wand and holy vords the viper *s rage 
And venom'd wound of serpents could assuage." 

Even our own island, although serpents do not exist in it — 
a blessing for which, if we are to put faith in legendary lore, 
we have to thank St Patrick — has numberless legends and 
tales of crocks of treasure at the bottom of deep, deep lakes, 
or in dark and gloomy caves, in inaccessible and rocky moun- 
tains, guarded oy a nerce and wakeful snake, a sleepless ser- 
pent, whose eyes are never closed, and who never for a second 
abated of his watchful care of the treasure-crock, of which 
he had originally been appointed guardian ;* and, further, we 
are told how the daring and inventive genius of the son of 
Erin has often found out a mode of putting a " comether" on 
the *'big sarpint, the villun," and naply closing his eyes in 

* See numerous legends of tlic ** FeUt^,'* 



slumber, while he succeeded in possessing himself of the 
hoard which by his cunning and bravery he had so fairly won ; 
in other words, charming Uie snake and possessing himself of 
the spoO. 

Having thus glanced at the antiquity and wide spread of 
serpent-charming, I shall proceed to lay before you a short 
description of the mode in which the spell is oast over the 
animals by the modem jugglers of Arabia and India. 

Of all the Indian serpents, next to the Cobra Minelle, the 
Cobra Capella, or hooded snake (Coluber Naja), called in 
India the ** Naig," and also " spectacle snake,*' is the most ve- 
nomous. It derives its names of hooded and spectacle snake 
from a fold of skin resembling a hood near the head, which it 
possesses a power of enlargmg or contracting at pleasure ; 
and in the centre of this hood are seen, when it is custended, 
black and white markings, bearing no distant or fanciful like- 
ness to a pair of spectacles. The mode of charming, or, at all 
events, all that is to be seen or understood by the spectators, 
consists in the juggler playing upon a flute or fife near the 
hole which a anake has been seen to enter, or which his em- 
ployers have otherwise reason to suppose the reptile inhabits. 
The serpent will presently put forth nis head, a portion of his 
body will shortly follow, and in a few minutes he will creep 
forth from his retreat, and, approaching the musician, rear 
himself on his tail, and by movmg his head and neck up and 
down or ftom side to side, keep tolerably accurate time to the 
tune with which his ears are ravished. 

After haying placed for a short period, and apparently 
soothed the reptue into a state of dreamy unconsciousness 
of all that is passkey, save only the harmony which de%hts 
him, the juggler wul gradually bring himself within grasp of 
the snake, and by a sudden snatch seize him by the tail, and 
bold him out at arms' length. On the cessation of the music, 
and on finding himself uius roughly assailed, the reptile be- 
oomes fearfully enraged, and exerts all his energies to turn 
upwards, and bite the arm of his aggressor. His efiPorts are 
however fruitless ] while held in maX position, he is utterly 
incapable of doukf Miy injury ; and is, after havii^ been held 
thus for a few mmutes before the gaze of the admiring crowd, 
dropped into a basket ready to receive him, and laid aside 
until the Juggler has leisure and privacy to oomplete the sub- 
jugation which his wonder-worldi^^ melody had b^un. 

When charmed serpents - are exhibited dancing to the 
sound of music, the spectators should not crowd too closely 
around the seat of the juggler, for, no matter how well trained 
they may be, there is great danger attending the cessation of 
the sweet sounds ; ana if from any cause the flute or fife sud- 
denly stops or is checked, it not umrequently happens that the 
snake will spring upon some one of the company, and bite him. 
I think that it will not be amiss if I quote the description of 
Indian snake-charming, furnished by a gentleman in the Ho- 
nourable Company's civil service at Madras, to the writer, 
who vouches for its veracity : — 

" One morning," says he, " as I sat at breakfast, I heard a 
loud noise and shouting among my palankeen bearers. On 
inquiry I learned that they had seen a large hooded snake (or 
Cobra Capella), and were trying to kill it I immediately 
went out, and saw the snake (mmbing up a very high g^reen 
mound, whence it escaped into a hole m an old wall of an 
ancient fortification. The men were armed with thdr sticks, 
which they always carry in their hands, and had attempted in 
vain to kill the reptile, which had eluded their pursuit, and in 
his hole he had coiled himself up secure, while we could see 
his bright eyes shining. I had often desired to ascertain the 
truth of the repo/t as to the effect of music upon snakes : 
I therefore inquired for a snake catcher. I was told there was 
no person of the kind in the village, but, after a little inqmry 
I heard there was one in a village distant three miles. I 
accordingly sent for him, keeping a strict watch over the 
snake, which never attempted to escape whilst we his ene- 
mies were in sight. About an hour elapsed, when my messoi- 
ger returned, briogine the snake oatdier. This man wore no 
covering on his headf, nor any on his person, excepting a 
small piece of cloth round his loins : he had in his hands two 
baskets, one containing tame snakes, one empty : these and 
his musical pipe were the only things he had with him. I 
made the snake catcher leave his two baskets on the ground at 
some distance, while he ascended the mound vrith his pipe 
alone. He began to play : at the sound of the mnsio tne 
snake came gradually and slowly out of his hole. Wliea he 
was entirely within reach, the snake catcher seized him dex* 
twously by th9 tail, and held him thna at anna* kPgU^ 
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whilst the enraged snake darted his head in all directions, 
but in vain : thus suspended, he has not the power to round 
himself so as to seize hold of his tormentor. He exhausted 
himself in vain exertions, when the snake catcher descended 
the bank, dropped him into the empty basket, and closed the 
lid : he then began to play, and aiter a short time raised the 
lid of the basket, when the snake darted about wildly, and 
attempted to escape ; the lid was shut down again quickly, the 
music always playmg. This was repeated two or three times ; 
and in a very short mterval, the lid being raised, the snake sat 
on his tail, opened his hood, and danced quite as quietly as the 
tame snakes in the other basket, nor did he again attempt to 
escape. This, having witnessed it with my own eyes, I can 
assert as a fact." 

I particularly request the attention of my readers to the 
foregoing account, as, from the circumstance of its having 
been furnished by an eye-witness, and a man whose public 
station and known character were snfficient to command belief 
in his veracity, it will prove serviceable to me by and bye, 
when I shall endeavour to disprove the ridiculous assertions 
of Abbe Dubois* and others, who hold that serpent-charming 
is a mere imposition, and assert, certainly without a shade of 
warranty for so doing, that the serpents are in these cases 
always previously tamed, and deprived of their poison bags and 
fangs, when they are let loose m certain situations for the 
purpose of being artfully caught again, and represented as 
wila snakes, subdued by the charms of their pipe. I shall, 
however, say no more at present of Dubois, Denon, or others 
who are sceptical on this subject, but shall leave the refuta- 
tion of their fanciful opinions to another opportunity — my 
present purpose being the establishment o( facts, ere 1 venture 
to advance a theory. 

I shall therefore conclude my present paper, and in my 
next, besides adducing many other important facts relative to 
serpent-charming, shall endeavour to throw some light upon 
the real mode by which it is effected. H. D. R. 

* Description of the People of India, p. 469. 



GRUMBLING. 
If it be no part of the English constitution, it is certainly part 
of the constitution of Englishmen to grumble. They cannot 
help it, even if they tried ; not that they ever do try, quite 
the reverse, but they could not help grumbling if they tried 
ever so much. A true-bom Englishman is born grumbling. 
He grumbles at the light, because it dazzles his eyes, and he 
grumbles at the darkness, because it takes away the light. 
He grumbles when he is hungry, because he wants to eat ; he 
grumbles when he is full, because he can eat no more. He 
grumbles at the winter, because it is cold ; he grumbles at 
the summer, because it is hot; and he gnmables at spring and 
autumn, because they are neither hot nor cold. He grumbles 
at the past, because it is gone ; he grumbles at the future, 
because it is not come ; and he grumbles at the present, be- 
cause it is neither the past nor the future. He grumbles at 
law, because it restrains him ; and he grumbles at liberty, 
because it does not restrain others. He grumbles at all the 
elements—fire, water, earth, and air. He grumbles at fire, 
because it is so dear ; at water, because it is so foul ; at the 
earth, in all its combinations of mud, dust, bricks, and sand ; 
and at the air, in all its conditions of hot or cold, wet or dry. 
All the world seems as if it were made for nothing else than 
to plague Englishmen, and set them a-grumbling. The Eng- 
lishman must nmmble at nature for its rudeness, and at art 
for its innovation ; at what is old, because he is tired of it ; 
and at what is new, because he is not used to it. He grumbles 
at everything that is to be grumbled at ; and when there is 
nothing to grumble at, he grumbles at that. Grumbling 
cleaves to him in all the departments of life ; when he is well, 
he grumbles at the cook ; and when he is ill, he grumbles at 
the doctor and nurse. He grumbles in his amusements, and 
he grumbles in his devotion ; at the theatres he grumbles at 
the players, and at dinrch he grumbles at the parson. He 
cannot for the life of him enjoy a day's pleasure without 
grumbling. He grumbles at his enemies, and he grumbles at 
his friends. He grumbles at all the animal creation, at 
horses when he rides on them, at dogs when he shoots with 
them, at birds when he misses them, at pigs when they squeak, 
at asses when they bray, at geese when they cackle, and at 
peacocks when they scream. He is always on the look-out for 
something to grumble at ; he reads the newspapers, that he 



mav grumble at public affairs ; his eyes are always open to 
looK for abominations ; he is always pricking up his ears to 
detect discords, and snuffing up the air to find stinks. Can 
you insult an Englishman more than by telling him he has 
nothing to grumble at? Can you by any possibility inflict a 
greater injury upon him than by convinomg him he has no 
occasion to grumble ? Break his head, and he will forget it ; 
pick his pocket, and he will forgive it, but deprive him of his 
privilege of grumbling, you more than kUl him — ^you expa>' 
triate bim. But the beauty of it is, you cannot inflict this 
injury on him ; you cannot by all the logic ever invented, or 
bv all the arguments that ever were uttered, oonvimse an 
Englishman that he has nothing to grumble at; for if you 
were to do so, he would grumble at you so long as he lived 
for disturbing his old associations. Grumbling is a pleasure 
which we all enjoy more or l^s, but none, or out few, enjoy 
it in all the perfection and completeness of whidi it is capable. 
If we were to take a little more pains, we should find, that 
having no occasion to grumble, we should have cause to 
grumble at everything. But we grow insensible to a great 
many annovances, and accustomed to a great many evils, and 
think nothmg of them. What a tremendous noise there is in 
the city, of carts, coaches, drays, waggons, barrel-organs, 
fish- women, and all manner of abominations, of which they in 
the city take scarcely any notice at all 1 How badly are all 
matters in government and administration conducted ! What 
very bad bread do the bakers make ! What very bad meat 
do the butchers kill ! In a word, what is there in the whole 
compass of existence that is good ? What is there in human 
character that is as it shomd be ? Are we not justified in 
g^rumbling at everything that is in heaven above, or ir. the 
earth beneath, or in the waters under the earth ? In fact, 
gentle reader, is the world formed or governed half so well as 
you or I could form or govern it? — JFrom a newspaper. 



VULGARITY. 
The very essence of vulg^arity, after all, consists merely 
in one error — in taking manners, actions, words, opinions, 
on trust from others, without examining one's own feel- 
ings, or weighing the merits of the case. It is coarseness 
or shallowness of taste, arising firom want of individual refine- 
ment, together with the confidence and presumption inspired 
by example and numbers. It may be defined to be a prosti- 
tution of^the mind or body to ape tne more or less obvious de- 
fects of others, because by so doing we shall secure the suf- 
frages of those we associate with. To affect a gesture, an 
opinion, a phrase, because it is the rage with a large number 
of persons, or to hold it in abhorrence because another set of 
persons very little, if at all, better informed, cry it down to 
distinguish themselves from the former, is in either case equid 
vulgarity and absurdity. A thing is not vulgar merely be- 
cause it is common. It is common to breathe, to see, to feel, 
to live. Nothing is vulg^ that is natural, spontaneous, un- 
avoidable. Grossness is not vulgarity, ignorance is not vul- 
garity, awkwardness is not vulgarity ; but all these become 
vulgar when they are affected and shown off on the authority 
of others, or to fall in with the fashion or the company we 
keep. Caliban is coarse enough, but surely he is not vulgar. 
We might as wdl spurn the clod under our feet, and call it 
vulgar. Cobbett is coarse enough, but he is not vulgar. He 
does not belong to the herd. Nothing real, nothing original, 
can be vulgar ; but I should think an imitator of Cobbett a 
vulgar man. Simplicity is not vulgarity ; but the looking to 
imitation or affectation of any sort tor distinction is. A Cock- 
ney is a vulgar character, whose imagination cannot wander 
beyond the suburbs of the metropolis. An aristocrat, also, 
who is aJways thinking of the High Street, Edinburgh, is vul- 
gar. We want a name for this last character. An opinion 
& often vulgar that is stewed in the rank breath of the rab- 
ble ; but it is not a bit purer or more refined for leaving passed 
through the well-cleansed teeth of a whole court. The inhe- 
rent vulgarity lies in the having no other feeling on any sub- 
ject than the crude, blind, headlong, gregarious notion 
acquired by sympathy with the mixed multitude, or with 
a fastidious minority, who are just as insensible to the real 
truth, and as indifferent to every thing but their own fri- 
volous pretensions. The upper are not wiser than the lower 
orders, because they resolve to differ from them. The 
fashionable have the advantage of the unfashionable in no- 
thing but the fashion. The true vulgar are the persons 
who have a horrible dread of daring to differ from their 
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diane — th« hoxl of pretenders to what they do not feel, and 
to ao what is not natural to them, whether in high or low life. 
To belong to any class, to move in any rank or sphere of life, 
is not a rery exclusive distinction or test of refinement. 
Refinement will in all classes be the exception, not the rule ; 
and the exception may occur in one class as well as another. 
A king is but a man with a hereditary title. A nobleman 
is only one of the House of Peers. To be a kni?ht or al- 
derman — above all, to desire being either, is confessedly a 
▼ulgar thing. The king made WiSter Scott a buronet, but 
not all the power of the Three Estates could make another 
" Author or Waverley." Princes, heroes, are often common- 
place people, and sometimes the reyerse ; Hamlet was not a 
Tttlgar character, neither was D<m Quixote. To be an author, 
to be a painter, one of the many, is nothing. It is a trick, it 
is a trade. Nay, to be a member of the Royal Academy, or 
a Fellow of the Royal Society, is but a vulgar distinction. 
But to be a Virgil, a Bfilton, a Raphael, a Claude, is what 
falls to the lot m humanity but once. I do not think these 
were vulgar people, though, for any thing I know to the con- 
trary, the First Lord of the Bedchamber may be a very vulgar 
Biao. Such are pretty much my notions with regard to vul- 
garity — HazUtVt Tabu-Talk. 



WINTER COMES. 

Winter comes with screech and wail, 
nereing blast and thundering gale ; 
Far from frown cUmes he brings 
Sleet and snow, and blanching things. 
He has trod the North Pole round, 
Long in icy fetters bound ; 
Swept by Greenland's frigid shore. 
Where the western UUows roar- 
Roamed o'er Lapland's ice-bound plains, 
Where chaotic darkness reigns ; 
Rested on that land of woe 
Where the Russian captives go ; 
Land where men of royal race. 
Exiled by some tyrant base. 
Pined in sufftring, died m grief. 
No fond hand to bring relief- 
No bright eyes to shed one tear 
O er their eold and lonely bier \ 
Dying fiff from wife and diild 
In Siberia's stormy wild. 

Winter onnes — his footsteps tread 
O'er the ocean's rugged bed ; 
As a ruthless conaueror he 
Sends his storms from sea to sea ; 
PItT ne'er bath seised his breast. 
Signs do ne'er disturb his rest — 
ShridLB tiiat boom along the wave. 
And mark the seaman's wat'ry grave. 
Flail to touch his Icy son!, 
FaU to stop the MUow's roU. 
When enuroned as ocean's king. 
Spirits of his triumphs smg, 
DrinUng to his sovereign power 
la the fearfril midnight hour, 
Tma those remnants of the dead 
That round ocean's depths are spread. 

Winter comes, with giant stride 
O'er the Ulls and forests wide ; 
Fhnn his aged brow he sheds 
Hoary lodis around their heads- 
Mantles in his polar garb 
TVee and flower and tender herb. 
Not a leaf appears to show 
Where the summer cowslips grow t 
Not a bud or Uossom fair 
Scento with sweeto the chlUy air; 
Not a bluebell decks the heath. 
An are hid beneath the wreath 
Spread by his unfriendly hand 
0*er the dark dismantled land. 
Gardens once so bright and gay, 
'Neath the summer^ solar ray. 
Once so ridi in lovely gems. 
Hanging on their pendent stems. 
Seem as some lone desert wild 
Where lUr beauty never smiled— 
Where the light <^ summer's sun 
Never touched m Ut upon ; 
Nature lies all lone and dMd, 
'Neath old Winter's frosty tread. 

Winter cones, and some rejoice. 
Glad to hear hu sullen voice 
Booming o'er the crested waves. 
Sounding through old grots and caves— 
Sighing 'mid the forest trees. 
Not in tongs of summer's breese. 
But Uke mournings for the dead. 
That as iSidry flowers have fled ; 
Mounting o'er the mountain's brow, 
VFbere the oak-tree's trembling bough, 



Rushing through the wooded glen. 
Sweeping o er the fHghtsome fen. 
This is joy to hearts that know 
Nothing of the drifting snow. 
But beside the glowing hearth 
8pend the hours in joy and mirth, 
Laughhw at the well4old tale. 
While without the rising gale 
Sweeps in ftirlous mood along. 
Heedless of thdr boisterous song. 

Winter comes— and sorrow brings • 
On his dark foreboding wings. 
To the poor lone helpless child 
On whom fortune never smiled. 
To the wretched cots and cells 
Where want's attfect suffbrer dwells. 
Round them he does cast his reins, 
O cr them brings his woes and pains. 
O ! ye lordlings of the earth. 
Freed from pinching want by Urtfa, 
I^t your bosoms heave one sigh 
For the poor whose piercing cry 
Calls for sympathy from all, 
lA>ud as human woes can call. 
Plead with you on every mind 
To be mov^ with mercy kind ; 
Supplicates for help to save 
Suffering equals from the grave. 
Hear, O hear their melting cries 
Rising upward to the skies ; 
Hear, and let the good which heaven 
Kindly to yotn: hands hath given. 
Aid in promptly helping those 
Stccpt in poverty and woes ; 
Then when earthly days are fled. 
And the joys (now dark and dead) 
Cease for ever from vour eyes. 
May you live beyond the skies ; 
May you hear your Saviotu- say. 
Come, my servants, come away ; 
Enter in and seize yotur crown. 
Be partakers of my throne ; 
For on earth you loved your lord ; 
Hearken d to his every word- 
Heard his suffering children cry, 
Wiped the tear-drops teom their eye- 
inasmuch as thus Tour love. 
Round their troubled souls did move, 
So to me that love was given 
Enter m with me to heaven. 
Coleraine, December 1840. 
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TALES OF MY CHILDHOOD, 

BT JOHN KBEOAN. 

No. I.— THE [BOCCOUGH RUADH. 

A TRADITION OF POOR-MAN*S BRIDGB. 

*' When ghosts, as cottage maids believe. 
Their pebbled beds permitted leave. 
And goblins haunt, from fire or fen. 
Or mine or flood, the walks of men." Colliks. 

One evoning last winter — a holiday evening too — ^wlien the 
western wind was sweeping on wild pinions fW>m the mj 
hills of Tipperary, athwart the rich and leyel plains of the 
Queen's County, when the blast roared down in the chimney, 
and the huge rain-drops pattered sandly aeainst the four 
tiny panes which constituted the little kitcnen window, I 
was sitting in the cottage of a neighbouring peasant, amid a 
small but nappy ^up of village rustics, and enioyine with 
them that enlivemng mirth and sinless delight which I have 
neyer found any where but at the fireside of an Irish peasant. 
The earthen floor was well scrubbed over ; the •* brullaws ov 
ftu*nithure" were arrange with more than usual tidiness, and 
even the crockery on the well-scoured dresser reflected the 
ruddy glare of the red fire with redoubled biilliancy, and glit- 
tered and glistened as merrily as if they felt conscious of the 
calm and tranquillity of that nappy scene. And happy indeed 
was that scene, and happy was that time, and hi^pier still tiie 
hearts of the laughing rustics by whom I was on that ooea-> 
sion surrounded, and amongst whom I have spent the lightest 
and happiest hours of my existence. 

It was, as I said, a wild ni^ht, but even the yiolenoe of the 
weather abroad gave an adcutional relish to the e!\{oyment8 
within. The blast whistled fiercely in the bawn and in the 
haggard, but the huge fire blazed brightly on the hearth-atone. 
The rain fell in torrents ; but, as one of the company diuck- 
lingly remarked, " the ^Tong side ov the house was out," 
and I myself mentally exclaimed with Tam o* Shanter, 
** The storm without may roar and rustle, 
H'e do not mind the storm a whustle." 
Whilst, to wind up the climax of our happiness, a gossoon 
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who had heen dispatchecNi^ a erey-beard full of" the native," 
now returned, and in a fewNqunutes a hoge jng of half and 
half smoked on the table, and was circulated around the smil- 
n^ and expectant ring, with an in^Miu of which the peasantry 
or Ireland will in a f£ort time, frooieecjtain existing causes, 
have not eren the remotest idea. ~^ ^^^^^^ 

Wdl ! such an evening as we had, I shall ndv^ forget ; it 
wmdd be vain to attempt a description. Those wlio have 
witnessed similar scenes require none, and to those who have 
not, any attempt at one would be useless. All therefore 1 
shall say, is, that such a scene of fun and frolic and harmless 
waggery could not be found anv where outside that ring which 
enrnrdes the Emerald Isle, and even within that bright zone, 
nowhere but in the cabin of an Irish *' scullogue." 

The songs of our sires, chanted vnth all that melancholy 
softness and pathetic sweetness for whidi the voices of our wild 
Irish girls are remarkable, the wild Wend recited with that 
ridi brogue and waggish humour pecunar alone to the Irish 
peasant, and the romantic and absurd fairy tale, told with all 
the reverential awe and caution which the solemnity of the 
subiect required, long amused and excited the captivated 
aacutors ; but at lengUi, more's the pity, the vocalist could 
sing no more, having " a mighty ^eat could intirely." The 
story-teller was '* as dry as a cmp wid all he talked," and 
even the sides of most of the company " war ready to split 
wid the rale dint of laughin* ;" whilst, as if to afford us another 
iDnstration of the truth of the old proverb, ** one trouble never 
eomes alone," even the old crone who had astonished us with 
the richness and extent of her fairy lore, was also knocked up, 
or rather knocked down, for the quantity of earthly spirits 
she.Ukad put tn, entirely put out all memory of tm-earthly 
spirits^ and sent her disordered fancy, all confused as it was, 
wool-gathering to the classic regions of Their-na'tioge.* 

w3l, what was to be done? it was still voung in the night, 
and, better than that, a good ** slug" still remained in the 
grey-beard, and as we afi had contributed to procure the 
stock, so all declared that none should depart until the very 
last drop was drained. But how was the interval to be em- 
ployed? Thesineer was hushed, the story-teller was exhausted, 
and vollies of wit and wag&[ery had exploded until every one 
was tired ; yet to remain ^ent tvss considered by all as the 
Ughest degree of discomfort. In this dilemma the man of the 
house scratched Ids pericranium, and, as acting by some sud- 
den impulse, started up and handed me an old sooty book, 
** hoping that I would read a woUuroe for the edlcation of the 
company, until it would be time to retire." 

I agreed vntiiout hesitation, and on opening the dusty and 
smoke-begprimed volume found that it was " Sir Charles 
Coote's Statistical Survey of the Queen's County," printed 
in Dublin by Graisberry and Campbell, and published by 
direction of the Dublin Society in the year 1801. Although 
well aware that the drjr details of a work professedly and al- 
most exclusively statistical, were little calculated to amuse or 
interest such an audience, yet, as the library of an Irish 
peasant is always unfortunately scanty, and in this instance, 
with the exception of a few trifling works on religious sub- 
jects, limited to the book in question, I determined to make 
the best I could of it, and for that purpose opened it at Sir 
Charles's description of the immediate district in which we 
were situated* namely, the barony of Maryborough West, 
and town-land of Killeany. I read on thus : — " On Sir Allen 
Johnson's estate stand the ruins of Killeany Castle; the 
walls are injudiciously built of very bad stones, though 
excellent quarry is contiguous. ' * * Poor-man's Bridge 
over the Nore was lately widened, and is very safe, but I 
cannot leam the tradition why it was so called.' 

•* Read that m^, sir," said a fine grey-headed, patriar- 
chal old man who was present ; ** read that again," said he 
emphatically. I did so. 

** He cannot leam the tradition of Poor-man's Bridge, 
tfur^A /" said the old man with a sneer ; " faith, I believe not ; 
I'd take his word for more nor that. But had he come to me 
when he was travelling the country making up his statisticks, 
I could open his eyes on that subject, and many others too." 

Some of those present laughea outright at the old man's 
gravity of manner as he made this confident boast. 

" You need not laugh—you may shut your potato-traps," 
said the old man indi^iantiy. ** Grand as he was, with his 
gold and silver, his coach and horses, and servants with gold 

• That imaginary r^ion under ground, supposed by the peasantry to be 
the rcsMcnce of spirit* and feiric*. 



and scarlet livery, I could enlighten him more on the ancient 
history and traditions of our country than all the hoddagks of 
squireens whom he visited on his tour through the Queen's 
County." 

These assertions served only to increase the storm of ridi- 
cule which was gathering around the old man's bead ; and to 
put a stop to any bad blood which the occasion might call 
forth, I requestea of him to tell us Uie tradition of " the 
Boccough Ruadh." 

After some wheedling and flattery he complied, and told a 
curious story, of which the following is the stibstance. 

The river Nore flows through a district of the Queen's 
County celebrated for fertility and romantic beauty. From its 
source amongst the blue hills of Slievebloom to its termination 
at New Ross, where its bright ripples commingle with the 
briny billows of the. Irish sea, many exQeUent and even some 
beautiftil bridges span its stream. Until the commencement 
of the last century, however, except in the vicinity of towns, 
there were but few permanent brioges across this river, and 
in the country districts access was gained over it chiefly by 
means of causeways, or, as they are termed, ** foords," con- 
structed of stones and huge blocks of timbtf fixed firmly in 
the bed of the river, and extending in irregular succession 
from bank to bank. Over this pathway foot passengers 
crossed easily enough, but cattle and wheeled carnages were 
obli^d to struggle through the water as well as they could ; 
but in time of floods, and in the winter season vrhen the 
waters were swollen, all communication was cut off except 
to pedestrians alone. 

One of those " foords," in former times, crossed the Nore 
at Shanahoe, a veir pretty neiehbourhood, about three miles 
northwards of the b^Mitiful and rising town of Abbeyleix, in 
the Queen's County. The river here vnnds its course through 
a silent glen, and now several snug cottaees and farm-houses 
arise al^ve its banks at either side. The country in this 
neighbourhood is remarkably beautiful. Several gentlemen's 
seats are scattered along the banks of the river in tinis vicinity, 
all elegit and of modem erection^ whilst swellinfir hills, 
sloping dales, gloomy groves, and ruins of church and tower 
ana *' castle grey," ornament and diversify the scene. 

On a gentle eminence on the eastern bank of the river, 
stood, about a hundred years af o, the cabin of a man named 
Neale O'Shea. At that period there was not another dwell- 
ing within a long distance of the '* foord," and many a time 
was Neale summoned from his midniffht repose to guide the 
traveller in his passage over the lonely and dangerous river 
pathway. 

One wild stormy December night, when the huge limestone 
rocks that formed the stepping-stones of the ford were lashed 
and chafed by the angry ioam of the agitated river, Neale 
O'Shea's wife fancied she heard, amid the fitful pausings of 
the wind, the cry of some mortal in distress. She immediately 
aroused her husband, who was stretched asleep on a large 
oak stool in the chimney comer, and told him to look out. 
Neale, ever willing to relieve a fellow-creature, arose, and, 
flinging his grey ** trusty" over his expansive shoulders, and 
seizing a long iron-shod pole or wattle, the constant companion 
of his nightly excursions, hastened down to the river's orink. 
He stood a moment at the verge of the ford, and tried to 
penetrate through the intense eioom, to see if he could dis- 
cover a human form, but he coma see nothing. 

'* Is there any one there ?" he shouted in a stentorian voice, 
which rose high above the whistling of the blast, and the 
brawlinjg^ of the angry and swift-rushmg river. 

A voice sounded at the other extremity of the ford, and 
the stout-hearted peasant, with steady step, crossed over the 
slippery stepping-stones. 

" Who the deril are you ?" roughly exclaimed Neale to a 
man who lay extended on the brink of the river, convenient 
to the entrance of the ford. 

" Whoever I am," faintly replied the stranger, " you are 
my good angel, and it was surely Providence who sent you 
this night to rescue me f^m a watery grave." 

" whoever you arc," again said Neide, *' come along with 
me, and Katmeen and the childre will make you welcome in 
my cabin until morning." So saying, he seized the bending 
form of the wajrwom stranger, and flinging him on his back 
with herculean strength, trudged over the stepping-stones, 
chuckling with delight, and gauy whistling as he went. 

The dangerous pass was soon crossed, and arriving at the 
door, Neale pushed it before him, and with a smile deposited 
bis trembling burthen on the warm hearth. A fine fire blaied 
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merrily, and its flickering beams fell brightly on the face of 
the stranger. He was a tall, portly figure, stooped as if from 
extreme suffering more than age, and had a wooden leg. 
His features, which had evidently been handsome in his youth, 
were worn, pale, and attenuated, and he might be about fifty 
yean of age. His clothes were faded and ragged ; he was 
entirely without shoes or stockings ; and his head was oorered 
by a broad-brimmed leathern hat, under which he wore an 
oaormous red nightcap of coarse woollen cloth. 

The good Kathleen now set about preparing supper, and 
while thus employed, the stranger gave tJiem a brief account 
of his bvgone life. He told them tmit he was a native of the 
north of Ireland, and that he had spent several years of his 
youth at sea ; that being wounded m a fray with smugglers 
on the coast of France, and losing his leg, he was discharged 
from his emptloyment, and sent adrift on the world, without 
having one friend on earth, or a penny in his pocket. In this 
exigence he had no alternative but to apply to the commisera- 
tion of his fellow-creatures, and had thus for the last twenty 
years wandered up and down, entirely dependent on the 
bounty and charity of the public. 

Supper was now ready, and having partaken of a comfort- 
able meal, the wanderer went to rest in a comfortable " shake- 
down,'* which the Rood woman had prepared for him in the 
chimney comer. The storm died away auring the nig^t, and 
next morning the watery beams of the winter's sun shone 
fttintly yet gaily en the smooth surface of the silvery Nore. 

The stranger was up at sunrise, and was prepanng to de- 
part, but his kind host and hostess would not permit him to 
go. . They told him to stop a few days to rest hmiself, and in 
the interim, that he could not do better than take his stand at 
the ford, and ask alms of those who passed the way, as a great 
many frequented that pass ; and as nothing was ever craved 
from them there, they would cheerfully extend their diarity 
to an object worthy of relief. 

Acting on their suggestions, the old sailor was soon sitting 
•n a stone at the western extremity of the ford. With his 
old caubeen in his hand, and his head enveloped in the gigantic 
red nightcap, he craved alms, in the name of God and the 
Virgin, fW>m all who passed the way ; and before the sickly 
beams of the December sun had sunk behind the coidcal 
** Gixebo," he could show more money than ever he did before, 
since his limb was swept off by the shot of the smuggling 
Frenchman. 

The next morning, and every morning after, found the 
sailor at his post at 3ie ford : he soon became well known to 
all the viUap^rs, and from the circumstance of his always 
appearing with no other head-gear than the red nisrhtoap, they 
fueknamed him the ** Boooou^ Ruadh,"* a namel>y which he 
went ever after till his death. 

Time passed on as usual, and the one-legged sulor still 
plied his lucrative vocation at the river pass. Neale O' Shea's 
cabin still continued to afford him shelter every night, and all 
his days, from the crow of the cock to the vesper song of the 
wood-thrush, were passed at the ford, seated on that remark- 
able block of limestone called to this day the " Cleugh*na- 
Boccough.*'t His hand was stretched to every stranger for 
alms, ** for the good of their souls," and very few passed with- 
out jpving more or less to the Bocoough Ruadh. Thus he 
acquired considerable sums of money, but constantly denied 
having a "keeno^ue;" but when bantered by any of the 
neighbouring urchins on the length of his purse, he would get 
into a great rage, and swear, by the crosaof his crutch, that 
between buying the shough of tobacco and paying for other 
things he wanted, he hadn't as much as would juigle on a 
tomb-stone, or what would buy a farthing candle to show 
light to his poor corpse at the last day His food was of the 
very worst oescription, and unless supplied by the kind-hearted 
Kathleen O'Shea, he would sooner go to bed suppcrless than 
lay out one penny to buy bread. He suffered his clothes to 
go to rags, unless when any person in the neighbourhood 
would g^ve him old clothes for cnarity, and he would not pay 
for soap to wash his shirt once in the twelvemonth. Yet 
no one could find out what he did with his money ; he did not 

• The red beggarman. 

t Anglice, the Stone of the Cripple, or the stone of the beggarman. 
This stone lay for many years in the podUon it occupied in the days of the 
•• Boccough," but is now incorporated in the stonework of the parapet of 
the bridge. It was belicred to be enchanted, and the peasantry of the 
neighbourhood used to affirm that it dost-cnded to the river to drink, every 
night a* the hour of twelve o'clock. This belief is now almost exploded, 
but however it is afHnned to be the identical stone on which the Boccough 
oollectcU his wealth. 



spend two-and-sixpence in the year, and it was people's 
opinion that he was hoarding it up to give for the benent of 
his soul at his dying day. 

Years rolled away, and Neale O'Shea haying now waxed 
old, died, and was gathered to his fathers in the adjacent 
green churchyard of ShannikiU,* on the banks of the winding 
Nore. The Boccough followed the remains of his kind bene- 
factor to his last earthly resting-place, and poured his sor- 
rows over his grave in loud and long-continuea lamentatioas. 
But though Neale was gone, Kathleen remained, and she 
promised that while she hved, neither son nor daughter should 
ever turn out the Boccough Ruadh. 

It was now forty years since the Boccough first crossed the 
waters of the Nore, and still he was constantly to be found 
from morning till night on his favourite stone at the river side. 
In the mean time, all O' Shea's children were married* and 
separated through various parts of the countrv, with the ex- 
ception of Terry, the youngest, a fine stout fdlow* now about 
thirty-five years of age, who still remained in a state of single 
blessedness, and said he would continue so, " until he would 
be after laying the last sod on his poor ould mother." With 
ngantio strength, he inherited all his father s kindness of 
heart and undaunted bravery, and he was particularly atten- 
tive to the Booooueh, whom he regarded with the same affec- 
tion as a child womd a parent. 

One morning in summer, the Boccough was observed to 
remain in bed k>nger than was his custom, and thinking that 
he might be unwcSl, Terr> went to his bedside, and demanded 
why he was not up as usual. 

" Ah, Terry, otoaiui," said the old man sorrowfully, " I will 
never get up again until I do upon the bearer.f My days are 
spent, and I know it, for there is something over me that I 
cannot describe, and I won't be alive in twenty-four hours;" 
and as he said these words, he heaved a deep ^oan, whilst 
Terry, wiping his eyes with the sleeve of his coat. w«>t 
bitterly. 

** Will I go for the priest ?" demanded Terry, sobbing as 
if his heart would break. 

" No," replied the M man sorrowfully, '* I do not want hnn. 
It is long since I complied with my reugious duties, and now 
I feel it is useless." 

"There is mercy still," replied Terry; "you know the 
ould sayin', 

' Mercy craved and mercy found 
Between the saddle and the ground.* ** 

The old man replied not, but shook his head, indicating his 
determination to die without the consolations of religion, 
whilst Terr^ trembled for his hopeless situation. 

*• Well, smce you won't have the priest, will you give me 
some money till 1 bring you the doctor ?" said Terry. 

The old man's eyes Uterally flashed fire, his form heaved 
with rage, and his countenance displayed demoniac indig- 
nation. 

" What's that vou say ?" ho demanded in a ferocious tone. 

Terry repeated the question. 

" Send for a doctor ! — give you money 1" echoed the old 
man. " Where the devil would 1 get money to pay a doctor ?" 

** You have it, and ten times as much," said Terry, " and 
you cannot deny it." 

*' If I have as much money as would buy me a coffin,** said 
the Boocough, " may my soul never rest quiet in the grave." 

Terry crossed his brow with terror. He knew the unhappy 
wretch was dying with a lie on his tongue, but he resolved 
not to press the matter further. 

" You are djdng as fast as you can," remarked Terry ; 
" have you any thing to say before you go ?" 

" Nothing," replied he faintly. " But let me be buried 
with my red nightcap on me." 

" Your wish must be granted," said Terry, and he went to 
awake his old mother, who still lay asleep. When he returned, 
he found the old man breathing his last. He uttered a con- 
vukive groan, and expured. 

He was washed and stretched, and waked, with all the 
honours, rites, and ceremonies belonging to a genuine Irish 

* This is a very ancient churchyard, situated on a gentle eminence Of«w 
hanging the western bank of the river Nore, and about half a mile tnm 
Poor-man's Bridge. The ruins of a church or monastic establishment still 
remain in the centre of the grave-yard. It is said to have been erected by 
St Comgall, from whom it took the name of Cell-ComgaU, though now 
called Shankill, or Shannaklll. St Comgall was born in Ulster in 516, and 
was educated under St KmUn, in the monastery of Clonenagh. near Mount- 
rath, in the Queens County. He died on tlie 10th of May 601. 

t The bier or hand-carriage on which the dead are borne to the grave 
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wake ; and on the third day following, being the Sabbath, he 
was followed to the grave dv crowds of the village peasantry, 
who remained in the churchyard nntil they saw his remains 
deposited, as they thought for ever, in the rank soil of the 
"City of the Dead." 

Many rumours were now current respecting the Boccough's 
money. Every one but Terry believed that the "lob" fell 
with Terry himself. But Terry, who knew better, believed 
and affirmed that " what was e^ot under the devil's beUy, al- 
ways goes over his back," and that the " old boy" had taken 
the spoil, and that it lay concealed in some crevice in the bank 
of the river. 

The night following the burial of the old sailor was passed 
in a very disturbed and agitated manner by Terry O Shea : 
he coula not sleep a vrink; and when he fell into a slumber, 
he started and moaned, and appeared frightened and an* 
noyed. 

" What ails you?" affectionately demanded his old mother, 
who slept in the same room, and who was kept awake by her 
son's restless and disturbed manner. 

" I don't know, mother," said Terry ; " I am so frightened 
and tormented with dreaming of the Boccough Ruadh, that I 
am almost out of my natural senses. Even at this moment I 
think I see him walking the room before me." 

" Holy Mary, protect us !" ejaculated the old woman. 
" And it is no wonder that his misforthunate soul would be 
star-gazing about — and to die without the priest, and a curse 
* and a lie in his mouth I" 

Terry groaned agitatedly. 

" And how does he appear in your dreams 7*' asked the old 
woman. 

" As he alwavs was," replied Terry. " But I think I see 
him jointing to nis red nightcap, and endeavouring to pull it 
off vrith his old withered hand. 

*' Umph !" said the old woman, in a knowing tone. " Ha I 
ha ! I have it now. Are you sure that the strings of his 
nightcap were unloosed b^ore he was nailed up in the coffin?" 

" I dont know," was the reply. 

*' I'll go bail they were'nt," said the old woman ; " and you 
know, or at any rate you ought to know, that a corpse can 
never rest in the grave when there is a knot or a tie upon 
any thing belonffing to its grave-dress." 

Terry emitted another deep CToan. 

" Well, acushla" said the old mother, " go to-morrow, and 
take a neighbour with you, and open the grave, and see if any 
thing be asthray. If you find the nightcap or any thing else 
not as it should be, set it to rights, and dose the grave again 
decently, and he will trouble you no more." 

" God send," was Terry's brief but emphatic response. 

Early next morning Terry was at the Boccough's grave, 
accompanied by a man of the neighbourhood. The coffin was 
opened, the corpse examined, and, according to the mother's 
prediction, the red nightcap was found knotted tightly under 
the dead man's chin. Terry proceeded to unloosen it, and in 
the act of doing so, a comer of the nightcap gave way, and 
out peeped a shinin? golden guinea. 

*• Ah hal" mentiuly exclaimed Terry, "that's no blind nut 
any how ; there's more where that was, but I had better keep 
a hard cheek 1" So, without seeming to appear any way af- 
fected, he opened the knot, closed the coffin, shut up toe grave, 
and departed homewards, without acquainting his comrade 
with what he had seen. 

The moment Terry entered his ovm door, he told his mother 
about the guinea, and expressed his determination to go that 
very night, and fetch the red nightcap home with him, " body 
and bones and all," " for," added he, " that guinea has its 
comrade ; and I'll hold you a halfpenny there's where the old 
dog has the * lob' concealed, and that's what made him order 
me to have the red cap buried with him." 

" Asthore machree,* said the mother doubtingly, " won't you 
be afraid ?" 

" Afraid !" echoed Terry, " devil a bit — afraid indeed I and 
my fortune perhaps in the red nightcap." 

The motner consented, but ei\joined him to tell nobody 
about the matter for fear of disappointment. Terry vowed 
implicit obedience, and retired to ms usual avocations in the 
garden. 

Well, at last the night came, and Terry set about prepar- 
ing for his stranee undertaking. All the arts and prayers 
and charms of ola Kathleen were put in requisition to preserve 
him from danger; and about the witching hour of twelve, 
frith hia spade on his shoulder, md his dhudeen m his mouth, 



the bold-hearted Terry set forward all alone to the grave- 
yard, shaping his course by the winding^ banks of the glassy 
river, ana whistling as he went — not "for want of thought, 
however, for never was man's mind more busily occupied than 
was Terry's, in predisposing of the money which he expected 
to find in the Boccougn Rwuh s nightcap. 

After a short walk, Terry arrived at the precincts of the 
church-yard. It was a lovely summer's night, the full moon 
shining gloriously, and myriads of pretty stars blinking and 
tvdnklmg in the blue expanse, but all their native lustre was 
drovmed in the borrowed splendour of the Queen of HeOiYen. 
Terry stood a moment to reconnoitre, and, resting on his 
spade, looked around vidth an anxious gaze. He could dis- 
cover nothing ; all was silent as the departed.beneathhis feet, 
except the murmuring of the river's surges' in the rear, or 
the barking of some village cur-dog in the hazy distance. He 
advanced to the grave of the Boccough, and in a few minutes 
the ghastly moonbeams shone full on the pale g^rim features 
of the dead. He snatched the nightcap quickly from the bald 
head of the corpse, put it in his pocket, and, notwithstanding 
the awe and superhuman terror under which he laboured, he 
chuckled with delight as he remarked the " dead weight" of 
the Boccough's head-gear. He then closed the coffin, and as 
he proceeded to cover it, the clay and stones fell on it with an 
appalling and unearthly sound. The grave now covered up, 
the intrepid fellow agam shouldered his spade, and sought the 
river's margin, and as he strode hurriedly^ong its banks in 
the direction of his home, the splash of the otter and the div- 
ing of the water-hen more than once broke the thread of his 
lonely musings. 

Terry was soon at his mother's side, who since his depar- 
ture had been on her knees, praying for his safe return. The 
nightcap was ripped up, and, lo 1 mree hundred golden gui- 
neas were the reward of Terry's churchyard adventure I 
Stitched carefully in every part of the huge nightcap, the 
gold lay secure, so as not to attract the notice of any one, or 
cause the least suspicion of its proximity to the old man's 
pericranium. 

Terry and his mother were in ecstacies. Farms were 
already purchased in ideality, cattle bought, houses built, and 
even Terry began in his mmd to make preparations for his 
wedding with Onny Kinshellagh, a rich farmer's daughter of 
the neighbourhood, for whom he had breathed many a hope- 
less sign, and who, in addition to her beauty, was possessed of 
fifty pounds in hard gold, a couple of good yearlmgs, and a 
feather-bed as broad as the " mne acres." 

The mother and son retired to bed, as happy as the certain 
possession of wealth, and the almost as certain expectations 
of honour and distinction, could make them. After a long 
time spent in constructing and 4K)ndemning schemes for the 
future, Terry fell asleep. He had not slept long, however, 
when he started up with a loud scream, crying out, " the Boc- 
cough ! the Boccough I" " Och, weary 's on him for a Boc- 
cough !" exclaimed the mother ; " is he coming for the night- 
cap and the goold ?" 

" Oh, no," said Terry, calmly ; " but I was again dreaming 
of him, and I was frightened." 

" What did you dream to-night ?" asked the old woman. 

** I was dreaming that I was going over the foord by moon- 
light, and that I saw the Boccougn walking on the water 
towards me ; that he stopped at a certain oig stone, and 
began to examine under with his hands ; that I came up, and 
asked him what he was searching for, when he looked up with 
a frightful phiz, and cried out in a horrible voice, * For my 
red nightcap !' " 

" God Almighty never opened one door but he opened two,'* 
exclaimed old Kathleen. " Examine under that stone to- 
morrow, and by idl the cottoners in Cork, you'll find another 
* lob' of money in it." 

"Faix, maybe so," replied Terry; "it's no harm to say 
' Godsend,' and that God may make a thief of you before a 
/tor." 

" Amen, achiemah" replied Kathleen. 

Next morning at daybreak, Terry got up, and proceeded 
to the identical stone where he fancied that ne had seen the 
spirit of the Boccough. He examined it closely, and aftef a 
strict search, discovered in the sand beneath the rock a leath- 
ern pouch full of money. He seized it joyfully, and on count- 
ing Its contents, found it amounted to upwards of a hundred 
pounds, all in silver and copper coins. 

" What a lucky born man you are, Terry O'Shea I" cried 
the overjoyed gold-finder, <' Mid what a brigbt day it was for 
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your fauuly that the Boccoagh Ruadh crossed over the 
waters of the Nore." 

" It was not a bright day at all, but a wild, gloomy, stormy 
night," said the old woman, who, unperceiveo, had followed 
her son to watch the success of his expedition. 

" No matter for that," said Terry ; " there never was so 
bright a day in your seren generations as that dark night; I 
am now the richest man of my name, and I would not, this 
mortal minute, oaJl Lord De Yesci mj uncle." 

It is easier for the reader to imagme than for the writer to 
describe the manner in which this joyful day was passed by 
tiie happy moUier and son. Now counting and examining the 
gold, and again proposing plans, and considering the best 
purposes to which it could be applied, they passed the hours 
untu. the summer sun had long smik l>ehind the crimson 
west. 

Terry was again in bed, when be started with a wild shriek. 
" Mother of mercy !" he frantically rociferated, "here is the 
Boccough Ruadh ; I hear the tramp of his wooden leg on the 
floor." 

" Lord save us !" said the old woman in a tremblincf voice. 
" what can ul him now ? Maybe it's more money he has hid 
somewhere else." 

" Oh, do you hear how he rattles about I Devil a kippeen 
in the cabin but he will destroy," exclaimed poor Terry. 
" It's the black day to us that ever we seen himself or 
his dirty thrash of money ; and if God saves me till morn- 
ing, I'll go back and lave every rap ov id where I got it." 

" That would be a murdher to lave so much fine money 
moulding in the clay, and so many in want of it ; you shall do 
no such thing," said the mother. 

** I don't care a straw for that," said Tei*ry. " I would 
not have the ould sinner, God rest his sowl, stravagin' every 
other night about my hones^ decent cabin for ail the goold 
in the Queen's County." 

** Well, then," says the old woman, "go to the priest in the 
morning, and leave him the money, and let him dispose of it 
as he likes for the good of the ould vagabond's misforthunate 
soul. " 



with the swiftness of a mountifin deer over the common before 
the priest's door. " Ay, go back, indeed ; catch ould birds 
with chaff. You have the money now, and you may make a 
bog or a dog of it, whichever you plaise." 

In an hour aJler, the priest s servant man was on the road 
to Maryborough, mounted on the priest's own black gelding, 
with a sealed parcel containing the Boccough's money strapped 
in a portmanteau behind him, and a letter to the treasurer 
of the Queen's County grand jury, detailing the curious cir- 
cumstances by which it came into his possession, and recom- 
mending him to convert it to whatever purpose the gentlemea 
of the county should deem most expedient. 

The summer assizes came on in a few days, and the mattor 
was brought before the grand jury, who agreed to expand 
the money in constructing a stone bridge over the ford wnere 
it was collected. 

Before that day twelvemonth, the ford had disi^ppeared, 
and a noble bridge of seven arches spanned the sparkling 
waters of the Nore, which is here pretty broad and of con- 
siderable depth. From that day to, tms it is called the " Poor- 
man's Bridge," and I never cross it without thinking of the 
strange circumstances which led to its erection. 

The spirit of the Boccough Ruadh never troubled Terry 
O'Shea after, but often, as people say, amid the gloom of a 
winter's night, or the grey haze of a summer's evening, may 
the figure of a wan and decrepid old man, with his head en- 
veloped in a red nightcap, be seen .wandering about Poor- 
man s Bridge, or walking quite ".natural" over the glassy 
waters of the transparent Nore. 



An Excuse. — Miravaux was one day accosted' bV -a sturdy 
beggar, Avho asked alms of him. " How is this,' inquired 
Miravaux, "that a lusty fellow like you is vnenplo^ed ?" 
** Ahl" replied the beggar, looking very piteously^liim, **!£ 
you did but know how lazy I am !" The reply was sohidiorintt 
and unexpected, that Miravaux gave the variet a piece o£ 
silver. 



,^. ,^ , ^ An Incident At the time Commodore Elliot commanded 

This plan was agreed to, and the conversation dro^. The^ ^he liavy at Norfolk (I think it ina)^ ha|f>eiung to bft 

fhost of the Boccough still rattled and clanked about the 
ouse. He never ceased stumping about, ft>om the kitchen to 
the room, and from the room to the kitchen. Pots and pans, 
plates and pitchers, were tossed here and there ; the dog was 
oioked, the cat was mauled, and even the raked-up fire was 
lashed out of the " gree-sough." In fact, Terry declared 
that if the devil or Captain Rock was about the place, there 
could'nt be more noise than there was that night with the 
Boccough's ghost, and this continued without intermission 
until the bell of Abbeyleix castle dock was tolling the mid- 
night horn*. 

Terry was up next morning at sunrise, and having packed 
nplthe money which was the cause of all his trouble in his 
mother's check apron, proceeded with a heavy heart to the 
residence of the priest, about two miles from the present 
Poor-man's Bridge. The priest was not up when Terry ar- 
rived, but being well knovm to the domestics, he was admitted 
to his bed-chamber. 

** You have started early," said the priest ; " what troubles 
you now, Terry ?" 

Ter^ gave a full and true account of his troubles, and 
concluded by telling him that he brought him the money to 
dispose of it as he thought best. 

" I won't have any thing to do with it," said the Father. 
" It is not mine, so you may take it back again the same 
road." 

" Not a rap of it will ever go my road again," said Terry. 
" Can't you give it for his unfortunate ould sowl." 

" I'll have no hand in it," said the priest. 

" Nor I either," said Terry. " I would'nt have the ould 
ndser polthogueing about my quiet floor another night for the 
king's ransom." 

" Well, take it to your landlord ; he is a magistrate, and 
he will have it put to some public works connected with the 
county," said the priest. 

** Bad luck to the lord or lady I'll ever take it to," said 
Terry, making a spring, and bounding dowii the stairs, leav- p^.„^ „,^ ^^^^^^ ^^^^ Saturday by Gunn and Cai.e»ox, at the ( 
toff the money, apron and all, on the floor at the pnost s bed- of the General Advertiuer, No. 6, Church L«ne, CoUege Green, Dubl^— 
side. AgentB:— R. Gboombridgb, Panyer Allev, Patemosthr Ro«r, Loodotti' 

" Comeback, come back I" shouted the Father in a towering Stmms and Dinoam, Exdwmge street, Mandicrter ; C. Davim, N««k 
Q^ssinn '^"''" Street, Liverpool ; J. Drake, BtrminKham ; Slocomps ft Simjul 

*^«/^j : * • .. -J m t, n Leeds i Fraser and Crawford, GeorgQ SUC^t, fijUoDurfhs mj 

♦* Good morning to your ravmnce, said Twry, oa he flew Payio Robbrtio^, Trongatc, Glaagow. 



ducting a number of ladies and gentlemen who were visitinf 
the yard, he chanced to see a little boy who had a basket iaH. 
of cnips, which he had gathered in the yard ; probably to 
show his importance he saluted him, and asked T^ere he got 
the diips. " In the yard," replied the bo v. " Then drop 
them," said the brave man. Ttie little boy dropped the chips 
as he was ordered, and after gaining a safe distance, t^iming 
round with his thumb to his nose, said, " That is the first 
prize you ever took, any how I" 

Solon enacted, that children who did not maintain theix 
parents in old age, when in want, should be branded with in- 
famy, and lose the privilege of citizens ; he, however, excepted 
from the rule those children whom their parents had tanght 
no trade, nor provided with other means of procuring a live- 
lihood. It was a proverb of the Jews, that he who did not 
bring up his son to a trade, brought him up as a thief. 

If there be a lot on earth worthy of envy, it is that of a 
man, good and tender-hearted, who beholds his own crea- 
tion in the happiness of all those who surround him. Let 
him who would be happy strive to encircle himself with 
happy beings. Let the happiness of his family be the in- 
cessant object of his thoughts. Let him divine the sorrows 
and anticipate the wishes of his friends. 

A CHEERFUL HEART paluts the world as it flnds it, like a 
sunny landscape; the morbid mind depicts it like a sterile 
wilderness, palled with thick vapours, and dark as " the 
shadow of death." It is the mirror, in short, on which it b 
caught, which lends to the face of nature the aspect of its 
own turbulence or tranquillity. 

The lazy, the dissipated, and the fearful, should patiently 
see the active and the bold pass by them in the course. They 
must bring down their pretensions to the level of their talents. 
Those who have not energy to work must learn to be humble. 
— Sharp's Essays, 
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DUN-GARBRY CASTLE, COUNTY OF LEITRIM. 



Thb Castle of Dun-garbry, or properly Don-cairbre, signi- 
fying the Dun or Fort of Cairbre, is situated on a hill, on the 
9onuk side, and not far from the mouth, of the Drowis, or 
Drobhaoit — a river Tery celebrated in Irish history — and the 
estuary of the beautiful Lough Melvin, in the lower part of 
the county of Leitrim, boraerine on the county of SHgo. 
Though marked on the maps made in the reign of ElizabeUi 
aa an important fortress, its ruins are now but inconsiderable, 
and consist only of a side wall perforated by an arched door- 
way. But triyial as these restiges are, they impart some 
bUtoric interest to scenery of the most delightful character 
by which it is surrounded and are valuable as a memorial of 
an andent Irish family, once of great rank in the county, 
thoosh now reduced to utter decay, at least in their orig^inal 

Dun-garbry Castle was erected by the chief of the Bilac- 
Clanchys, or correctly Mac-Fhkmnchadha^ a sept or clan who 
possessed the ancient district called Dartree, tne present ba- 
rony of Rossclogher, and of which the Castle of Rossdogher, 
situated on an Sland in Lough Melvin, was thdr chief resi- 
dence. The name of its founider and the date of its erection 
are not presented ; but the latter may with probability be 
refSnrred to a period anterior to the reign of Henry VIII., as 
tlie Annals of the Four Masters record at the year 1538, that 
** Oahir (the ton of Feradach, the son of William}, the son of 



Mao Clanchy, heur-Mparent to the chieftainship of Dartree, 
died in that year in Dun-cairbre." 

It may be proper to state that there are in Ireland two per- 
fectly distinct families of the name Mao Clanchy, or, as it is now 
more usually witten^ Clancey ; first, the family of Thomond 
or Clare, some of whom were hereditary Brehons or judges to 
the O'Briens, and who were a branch of the MacnanNvas ; 
and, secondly, the family of Dartree, who were hereditary 
chieifo of that district from a yery remote period. 

The notices of the chiefs of this fiunily, as presenred in the 
Irish Annals from the twelfth till the seventeenth oentory, 
will serve to convey a very vivid impression of the insecurity 
of life resulthig from the unsettled state of society, and its 
retrogression towards absolute barbarism dumg this un- 
happy period of our history, and will teach us also to appre- 
ciate the blessings we derive from the progress which avili- 
sation has made within the last oentury. 

1241. Donnell Mac Clanchy, chief of Dartree, died. 

1274. Cathal Mac Clanchy, chief of Dartree, died. 

1278. Oillchreest Mao Clanchy, chief of Dartree, was Mloim, 

laOl. WUliam (the son of Cathal) Mao Clanchy, cUef of 
Dartree, was slain, 

1303. Murtogh Mac Clanchy, chief of Dartree, was slain, 

1337. Teige (the son of WUliam) Mac Claoohy, chief of 
Dartree, vtu skin by O'Conor^ 
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1340. Hngk BCaeOlancby, chief of Dartree/ and Gillchreest 
Bfac Clanchy, were slain. 

1366. Cathal (the son of Teige) Mao Clanchy, chief of 
Dartree, wtu slain, 

14ia Teiffe (the son of Cathal) Mac Clanchy, chief of 
Dartree, died in a monastery. 

1420. Cathal (the Tson of Teige) Mao Clanchy, chief of 
Dartree, and Hufh boy (or the yellow) Mac Clanchy, were 
$lain in their own house, about the festival of St Bri<%et, by 
their own kinsmen Teige, Maurice, and Henry. 

1421. Cathal O'Rourke and his sons made a nocturnal at- 
tack on Mac Clanchy on Iniskeen, an island of Lough Mel- 
rin, and the guards of the lake delivered up the boats of the 
lake to them. They took young Mac Clanchy prisoner, and 
possessed themselves of Lough Melvin and its castle. Five 
of the sons of Mac Clanchy, and a great number of the men 
of Dartree, were slain by tnem, and the remainder of the sons 
of Mao Clanchy went after that into Carbury. 

1532. Turloeh, the son of Mac Clanchy, was slain by his 
own two brothers in the doorway of the mansion of Mac 
Clanchy. In revenee of this murder, Brien O'Rourke de- 
stroyed a great portion of Dartree. 

1536. Mm Clanchy (Feradach, the son of WUUam, the 
son of Teige), chi^ of Dartree, died. He was a charitable 
and humane man. 

157a Mac Clanchy (Cathal DufiT, the son of Feradach), 
chief of Dartree, died, and his son Cathal Oge assimied his 
place. 

1562. Mao Clanchy (Cathal Oge), chief of Dartree, was 
bUUh by his own kinsman Teige Oee. 

It appears from an inquisition tutea at the Abbey of Cree- 
yelea, on the 24th September 1603, that Cathal Oge Mao 
Clanchy died on the 8d of January 1582, seised of the castle 
and manor of Dun-carbry, and of the whole country called 
Mao Clanchy's country, leaving a ton and heir, Cathal Duff, 
then aged twenty-eight years. 

It appeurs, however, that in accordance with the Brehon 
law, the chieftainship of Dartree passed at his death not to his 
son, but to the eldest surviving representative of the name, as 
an inquisition taken at Rossdogher on the dd of October 
in the same year, finds that the greater part of the country, 
including the Castle of Dun-carbry, and the castle and chief 
town of Kosscloeher, &c, were in the possession of Malaghlin 
Mac Clanchy, who died so seized on the 13th of August 1603. 
leaving a son and heir, Cahir Mao Clanchy, three years and 
ten months old at the thne of his father's death ; and it is 
stated that all these castles, lands, &c, were hdkl of the king 
by knights' service in capite, but the quantity of the service was 
not ascertained by the inquisitors. B;f the will of this Ma- 
laehlin Mac Clancny he bequeathed to ms son and heir, Cahir, 
all his lands except sudi as were nominated wife's jointure ; 
and to his wife, Katherine Ny Rourke, who was found to 
have been his legitimate consort, he bequeathed his Castle of 
Dun-garbry, as also his chief town called Rossdogher, in pawn 
of her marriage goods, until his heir should redeem it. 

The property of the Mac Clandiys was confiscated after the 
rebeUion of 1641, but their name is the prevailing one in the 
barony of Dartreei or Rossdogher, to the present day. P. 



THE GIG RACE, 



OK ▲ PULL VOB THE 6ILYEB CUP. 

In the prettily situated villaffe of Ring, within the beautiful 
harbour of Cove, lived an old man named Jeremiah Sullivan, 
who was by profsssion a boat-builder, and who, being unri- 
yalled in that art, justiy regarded himself as one of the most 
important personages in the said villafe, if not in the county 
of Cork itself. It was indeed the conviction of Jerry that the 
man who, if any such man there were, could surpass him in 
the plan, the^cotistniction, or the finish of a race-gig, must be 
a wonder, and far above the general standard of human ex- 
oeileDce. After his divine art, and the equally <Hyine produc- 
tions of that art, his daughter SiJly SuUivan was next best 
loved b^ the enthusiastic and honest old man. Sally had the 
reputotion of a snug little fortune and of an infinite deal of 
beauty, the latter founded, no doubt, on the possession of a 
pair of roguish black eyes, a blooming <^eek, and a rosy pair 
of lips, that half disdosed two rows of the prettiest and whitest 
teeth in the world. 

Jerry had one favourite apprentice, to whom he had already 
imparted some of the most impgrtaat aeweta iahii profouioQi 



and to whom, at some distant period, he intended to confide 
the entire, as a legacy richer than the hoarded treasures of a 
miser ; nay, more valuable than even the philosopher's stone. 
William Collins (for such was his name) was a fine-lookin|^ 
young fellow, standing about five feet ten inches in height, and 
possessed of a lisfat, active, muscular, and admirably propor- 
tioned figure ; indeed, Sally was known to have told her fjemale 
friend in the strictest confidence that William had the brightest 
pair of eyes, and the handsomest brown curls, that young man 
coiild well be vain of. William, on the other hand, could find 
no language sufficientiy comprehensive to express his ideas of 
Sally's beauty ; and as for her good oualities, her temper, her 
cheerfulness, her sweet-toned merry laugh — to describe them 
was quite an impossibility. The wet was, they were both 
young, both amiable, both warm-hearted, and very natorally 
both lovers t Yet poor old Jerry never dreamed wbat the 
real state of the case was. Wonderful as was his penetration, 
deep as was his knowledge, and ^eat as was his skill in all 
matters appertaining to the building of a boat, in affairs of the 
heart he was blind and stupid as a mole. He, honest simple- 
ton, could never dream that Sally's frequent intrusions into the 
work-yard ooiild be attributed to aught dse than that most 
natural spirit of curiosity common to young people who de- 
sired to witness the interesting process of a ddightful and 
important art ! Besides, Jerry never wore his spectacles with- 
in doors ; and, therefore, it must be presumea he never saw 
the eloquent flushing of his daughter's cheek, or the additional 
brilliancy of her dark eye, when he spoke of the young man's 
attention to his duty, and of his surprising advancement in the 
nicer labours of the profession. 

Early in the month of May, a gentieman ordered a race-gig 
from Sullivan, and from time to time sent his man Dnfgin to 
see after the progress of the work. This Duggin washdd to 
be the crack oarsman of the harbour, and oonsequentiy prided 
himself not a littie on his reputation. He was a powerMly made 
though not a tall man, and his features were rather good than 
otherwise, but rendered displeasing from a peculiar expres- 
sion of ounninf about the eyes, and a perpetual sneer on his 
lip. Duggtn had heard df Sally Sullivan's fame as a beauty; 
and being quite of a gallant temperament, he conceived the 
very natural design ot rendering himself agreeable to the old 
boat-builder's daughter. The moulds were laid down, and 
soon the outline of the future race-gif began to be formed 
more distlnctiy, when Mr Curly Dugg^ one day entered the 
work-yard to pass his opinion on what had been alread;^ dope, 
and to offler any suggestions as to the future, that his sd^itific 
judgment might deem necessary. On his entrance he found 
the peerless Sally seated on a chair, and apparentiy employed 
at some feminine labour — apparently so, for in reality her eyes 
were fixed on every movement of William Collins, who was 
busily engaged in the building of this future wonder of the 
race-^ class. Sally, observing the stranc^r enter, and not 
relishing the familiar stare of a pair of wicked-looking optics, 
nor the too evident admiration they expressed on their mas- 
ter's part, immediately left the yard, ana retired to the neativ 
painted cottage of her father. As for Collins, looking upfr^ 
his work at that very instant, he saw, with the quickness of 
jealousy, the manner of Duggin and tiie retreat of Sallv; and 
from that hour he fdt an unconquerable aversion to the bold 
looking oarsman. 

" Come, now, I'm blessed," said Duggin, *< that's a nate tidy 
craft, if I'm a judge in the laste 1 I say. Mister what's-yoar^ 
name, is'nt thatpurty girl theould fellow's daughter ?" " Yes, 
she is," replied William, with a growl ; " that young woman is 
MisM Sullivan." ** Sartinly she tf a beauty without paint 1 Has 
she a heap of fine strapping fellows, that's sweethearts, follow, 
ing of her_has she, my hearty ?" ** How the devil should I 
know t What have I to do with any one's busineas b«^ my 
own? — and that gives me enough to mind." ** Why, my fine 
fdlow," said Duggin, rath^ annoyed at the reply, ** 1 1^ >ou 
what, that same aint over partiklar dviL" '*Is nt it ? men 
if you don't like my civility, 1 can't help your liking ; aa that's 
all I care about the matter." 

Dug^ made no reply, but marchinj^ round and round the 
half-built boat, he made several slitting observatioos sim- 
fying his utter contempt for the plan, as wdl as its exaoatMB. 
" Why, blow it I" said he, " look at that. I tell you thera'i no 
living use for that inftmally outlandish keeL Von niiij^ as 
well turn a lighter, as such a tub as that, in the waterr 

Poor William's feelinn were almost too great for words, 
so indignant was he at this coarse and vulgar attadt oft the 
objeot of his loaloui Uboiira« U»$ how«rtr» SMrdjr mH 
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" She's very unlike a tub, for the matter of that ; and as for 
the keel, that Avill give her & sure grip of the water, and make 
her hold her way.* *' Who's the out-and-out judge that said 
them wise things, Fd like to know ?" asked JJuggin, with a 
mockinff sneer on his lip. ** Them that's as fine judges as 
any in uie harbour," replied Collins ; " there's D^ Mi^a^, 
and Ned Desmond, and Mark Brien, down at the ferry ; and 
there are'nt better men to be found at handling an oar." 
** Bother 1" said Dugg^, ** little I'd give for a score of 'em ; and 
as for that fellow Magrath, he's a regular lubber, that is'nt no 
more fit in a race than I'm fit to bite a piece out of this anchor 
at my feet 1" '* I know nothing about bitine; the anchor," said 
Collins ; ** but I tell you what : the four of us will try you at 
the regatta for the ten-pound cup !" ** Bone I done ! mv 
heartr : mind ye don't go back, and be forgetting yer promise ! ' 
said Duggin, with the air of one already certain of the prize. 
" Don't be afraid of me," Collins replied ; " I never broke 
my word yet, and I don't intend to begin now." Again did 
Duggin criticise the boat, and declare himself dissatisfied 
wim nearly every point about her. The temper of the young 
builder was severely tried ; but rather than turn away a cus- 
tomer from his master's yard, he with difficulty succeeded in 
curbing his rising passion. Scarcelv had Duggin, however, 
left the yard, when a piercing shriek rang from the house, 
tiirouj^h which lay the genercd passage. William heard it, 
and flmging aside the plane he was then using, he rushed in to 
ascertain its cause. What was his amazement at beholding 
Sally struggling violently to release herself from the arms of 
tiie gallant Duggin, who was endeavourins; in vain to snatch 
a kiss from the maiden's rosy mouth 1 " Ha ! you villain ! — 
there, take that 1" sud Collins, as with one fierce spring he 
fipripped him by the throat, and flung him headlong on the 
floor. 

Duggin was for a moment nearly stunned by the fall, but 
when in a measure recovered from its effects, he rose from 
the ground, and eyeing the pair with a fiendish expression of 
malice and revenge, he said, " Collins, mark my word for it, 
if I was to go to hell for it. Ill be into you for that fall ! 
Hind yon keep a look-out, my tidy fellow I Good morning to 
you, Sally — good morning, purty Sally ! Don't forget the race, 
unless you're afraid, ColBns 1" So saying, Dufi^in left the 
house ; and no sooner had he gone, than Sally, frightened by 
his brutal insolence, burst into a flood of tears ; but she at 
length sJlowed herself to be consoled by William, who used 
the most persuasive and powerful arguments in order to soothe 
her ruffiea spirits. 

As might DC anticipated, the gig was disliked, and left on 
old Sullivan's hands. Jerry was a little peevish on the sub- 
ject, and was continually regretting his unfortunate attack of 
the gout, which prevented himself from superintending the 
work, and of a consequence rendering it a model of perfec- 
tion. But poor William bore up manfully against all, and 
even had the audacity to prophesy, for the old man's comfort, 
that in two days after the coming regatta, he would procure 
for the gig no less a sum than two-and-twenty guineas I 
The boat was finished, launched, and christened *' the Darling 
Sally ;" and her fair namesake worked with her own pretty 
fingers a white silken flag, that was intended to adorn the 
beautifully-moulded bow. 

It was summer, and the sun was in his meridian glory, 
pooring a flood of light and beauty over one of the loveli^ 
combinations of lancbcape — ^the tree-clad hill, the many -co- 
loured rock, and the wioely-extended water — that can by pos- 
sibility be found within the limits of the British empire. The 
month was glorions July, and the scene was the far-famed 
Cove of Cone How b^tiful did all i^pear on the last day 
of the regatta, as a fleet of fairy-like yachts, yielding to the 
light breeae that just broke the surface of the sea into tiny 
waves, dashed aside from their bows the silver spray, and 
skimmed like sea-birds over the bosom of the Cove. The 
sea actually blazed with light, and the islands seemed like 
emeralds set in gold. Green were the hills that encircled in 
their embrace the beauteous sheet of water, and cloudless 
was the heaven that overhung the loveliness of earth. A 
stately man-of-war rode at anchor nearly opposite the town 
of Cove, and gay were the flags and streamers that enlivened 
by their hues the dark maze of rigg^ing rising from the nobly 
proportioned hull. Several merchantmen were also there, 
ana decked in like manner as the floating citadel — the sea- 
man's pride. The marine picture was finished by myriads of 
boats of all sises and shapes, from the one-oared punt and the 
Ugbt wherry^ to the family whaler or the well-manned race« 



gig, that were ever gliding to And frt^i impartiog life and ani- 
mation to the beautiful scene. 

On the Regatta Quay might be observed hundreds of ele- 
gantly dressed females, with their attentive cavaliers ; some 
of the latter arrayed in divers fantastic styles of costume, iiv* 
tended to resemble the garb of the sailor, and resemblii^ it 
about as much as their ^BTectation and the swagver of^oir 

fait resembled his manner. Naval and militaryomcers added 
y their brilliant uniform^ to the livelin^s of the picture. 
On an erected platform was stationed a brass band, that from 
time to time played some fine pieces of music and exhilarating 
airs — a fitting accompaniment to the soft murmur of the 
wave, the harmony of nature. 

Outside the gate of the privileged yard were ranged tents 
of every variety — some few in the form of an oblong square, 
with a slanting roof — others like an Indian wigwam— some 
covered with bleached, and some with dirty canvass, 
while in each of them a piper or a fiddler might be heard dis« 
coursing most peculiar music, responded to by the clatter of 
some score of leet, whose movements would puzzle the eo- 
centric genius of Fanny Elsler herself. Outside these temples, 
erected equally to Bacchus and the lively Terpsichore, more 
intellectual food was offered to the youthnil mind in the antics 
of Punch and Judy ; and there was, besides, a magnifleent 
theatre, the approach to which was by a ladder, and on a 
platform before which the distinguished company — Turkish 
warriors and Christian knights, princesses and Columbine, 
assassin and clown — ^were tnreadmg the intricacies of a fai* 
shionable dance, to the sound of three trumpets and a drum* 
Fun, frolic, and delight, reigned within as well as without. 
In fine, it was the last day of the regatta, and **now or 
never** was the universal motto. 

In obedience to the warning gun, the twenty-ton yachts 
had drawn up in line near their starting buoys. For a mo- 
ment their mainsails flapped idly in the breeze as they wore 
graceiBolly round. Anotner gun, and up went jibs and gi^- 
top-saib, as they began to move in one cluster of snowy 
canvass. At first thev seemed scarcely to sUr through the 
water that lazilv ripplea around their bows ; but as the breese 
began to be felt, they got under weigh, and the waves were 
broken into foam by the dividing stem. Sally was seated ia 
the well-cushioned stem of her father's four-oared familv gig, 
which was steered by that worthy individual himself; she 
wore a Leghorn bonnet with smart pink ribbons ; and as she 
sat near her bluff, broad-shouldered, honest old parent, she 
looked as handsome a maiden as ever lent willing ear to a 
lover's vows. She was now all anxiety, as the time for William's 
race was near at hand. Duggin's crew were on the course ;'aDd 
if one might judge from the perfect appointment of the gig, 
the lively strokes pulled on her, and the rapidity with whiw 
she was turned, one should seem to run no risk in betting on 
her certain success. The Norah Creenah^^for such was her 
name — ^was painted on the outside a delicate buff, and on the 
inside pink. One of the best and most fortunate cockswains 
in the narbour steered her ; and as he glanced on the power- 
fill limbs and the muscular chests of ms men, and saw the 
exquisite regularity with which the blades were dipped into 
the wave, his heart swelled with anticipated triumph. ** Sally, 
my dear," said old Jerry Sullivan to his daughter, ''take 
the ropes for a minute, and mind what yom're about, child." 
Jerry stood up in the boat to have a peep at the preparations 
for uie race ; but hardly had he time to satisfy bis curiosity, 
when the bow of the gig came slap against the side of a large 
yawl, and he was laid sprawling in the bottom from the con- 
cussion ; and to mend the matter, Sally began to scream most 
energetically at the mischief she hersw had occasioned. 
The truth was, she had mechanically obeyed her father's 
directions, by taking the tiller-ropes, biU that was all, 
for her thoughts were far otherwise engaged. ** Bade 
water, ye infamal ould lubber 1 Do you want to stave 
the side of us in ? Where's ^er eves, ye ould fool ?" Such 
were the pleasing queries which tne parties in the assaolted 
boat levelled at the innocent Jerry. *' Why don't yoa look 
out vonrsdves, and be^ hanged to ye !" said the diolerio 
builder, as he replied in the true Irish fashion hj puttinr 
another question. After plentifully helping the choicest ei£ 
thets on each other, the belligerent parties at last separated* 
the victory being equallv divi&d. " Come, boys," said Jerry 
to his crew, " heave ahead, and let us see are they getting 
all ready for the start." In a few moments the boat reached 
that part of the strand where William Collins and his com- 
panions were bujuly empbyed in robbing black lead on the 
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bottom of the new gig. " WeU, Bill, my hearty, how're 

a coming on? What do you think of her now ? don't she 
handsome ?** '* She does, sir, look very beautifol," an- 
flwered 'WiIHam in reply to his master's last remark, as he 
nsed with admiration on Sally. *' Is the paint hard on her. 
Bin?" asked Jerry. *' Paint ! paint on her, sir!" cxcliumed 
William, still looking at Sally. ** Why, what idls you, boy ? 
I said paint ; is the paint dry ?'* *' All right, sir ; hard as a 
bone." ** Very good — now see are the stretchers the regular 
length and well lashed down.'* «But thoug^h he received an 
aArmatiye answer, he was not satisfied till he had conyinced 
himself by examination that all the arrangements had been 
attended to by William. ** I'm aisy in mind now, any how. 
I hope shell do ; eh. Bill ?" " Neyer fear, sir ; we'll do our 
best ; and if we don't- come in first, it won't be our own 
fMilt. Did you hear the news, sir ? A gentleman — ^the same 
that was in the yard over on Friday — came up to me and 
said if the boat won the race, he'd give fiye-and-twenty 
guineas down on the naiL" '* Bless my soul 1" exclaimed old 
Sulliyaa, chsurmed at the offer. " But what good is a man 
oflbring of such a price when there isn't any ereat chance 
of her winning ? — on, if I wasn't laid up in my bed when she 
was building ! Well, it can't be helped now ; more's the pity I" 
•* Well, sir, we must do our best ; won't we, boys ? said 
William, turning to his crew. •• We'll try, any now," was 
the reply, as they raised the light gig carefuUy from off the 
•tones on yrhich she rested, and gently floated her on the 
water. ^* William, here's the flag," said Sally. **HaI there's 
• the gun !" '* 'Tis the gun, sure enough. I'll bring you the 
eup, Sally, I hope. Come, lads," he continued, ** take your 
piiceM, Tliere — step gently ! Magrath, tread on the kelson, 
and don't stand that way on the ribs !" '* Run down a bit," 
said Jerry, ** and laye me see your trim. Giye the long steady 
stroke, for the breeze is freshening. Now start away ; and, 
Bill, my boy, mind you win !" Away they pulled m>m the 
strand ; and as they shot quickly out, Jerry could not help 
sxclahnhig with delight, as he noticed how evenly the gig 
went under the stroke, and how regular was the time kept 
with their oars ; but his former misgivings returned, as he re- 
marked the great difficulty with which she was brought round. 
Dugehi, in the meantime, was dashine about, attracting all 
eyes Dy the beauty of the Norah. *' Clear the course I — clear 
toe coarse— pull out of the way !" So bawled the racing 
steward, as by entreaty or by threat he succeeded in dearinfl^ 
a SMoe sufficient for the rival boats. " Take your places I 
Ajgam shouted he. Oh 1 how Sally's heart beat as she saw 
vSe gigs drawn up opposite the quay where the fashionables 
were assembled, and on which was placed a small signal- 
battery. She leaned against her father for support, as she 
observed the crews gently " backing water*' to keep on a line 
till the word was eiven. " Which side will you take ?" asked 
the cockswun of the Sally. " All Uie same, mj hear^ ; sta^ 
where you are," answered Duegin with a voice as u confi- 
dent of success. '* Ready !" snouted the steward. All oars 
were thrown forward, as the men bent ready for the first 
dash. ** Fire !" Scarce had the gun boomed over the water 
when the blades were dipped together. **Pull, boys, pull!" 
cried the cockswain of tne Nori£. ** Heave away, my lads, 
heave I now for the start !" cried the other. After about 
five strokes the buff shot right ahead, clearing completely 
the bow of her sable rival. A sneer of bitter triumph mig^t 
be seen on Duggin's lip as he darted past his hated opponent. 
In a very few minutes more, however, the buff ceased to 
gain, as the black, under the powerful and steady stroke of 
Ker crew, began to move gallantly through the water. As 
they came alongside the ruined barracks below the town of 
Cove, the Sally had come up to the Norah, and for a short 
distance they went stem and stem together. From that point 
they had to shoot over towards a large buoy, round yrhi6b. 
they must turn. The cockswains now urged on thdr men, 
who answered by a cheer, as the wave foamed under their 
ftrokes. Duggin s crew pidled with desperate vigour in order 
to gam the turn, but the black continued the same even re- 
ffiilar poll th4t was evidently telling well. ** Look now, 
nther; is the white flag first? is it ahead, father?" asked 

Sally. ''No, child; the Norah is No! she is not! 

Bravo, Bill 1 there they ^o for the buoy I That's it. More 
power to you, Bill ! Don t they walk out of the saucv buff!" 
It was true for Jerry ; the black boat was now fairly six 
leng^s ahead, and was gaining more at every stroke. They 
reined the buoy ; and now began the difficulty. •* Back wat^r, 
larboard side ; pull— pull on the starboard," said the codu 



swain. "Magrath, heave! Brien, that's there!'* diout«d 
William, as he backed with all his might ** I&rra for the 
honour of Passage! Pull, my lads, pull !~rattle into 'em. 
Hurra !" bawled the Norah's helmsman, with a voice hoarse 
firom exertion. Before the Sally could be well got under 
weigh after the turn, the Norah had darted round the buoy, 
and was in a moment three lengths beyond her. ** Oh, 
heavens, they're beat !" said Jerry, as he sank back on the 
cushion in utter despair. *' Don't say that, father ! Look 
again !" entreated Sadly. " Th«re I" cried the old man, as he 
ventured another glance, " she's clane out of her again 1 
Bravo, Bill ! Give it to her ! There she clips, the beauty ! 
I always said there wasn't your equal except myself at buiki- 
ing a gig ! Now, boys," continued he, addressing his ovm 
crew, ** pull a rattling touch over, and well give them sudi a 
cheer ! Heave, my lads— that's it ; bend your laiy backs !" 
The course was about two or three miles mlength fi*om the 
buoy to the old convict*hulk, round whose dark mass the boats 
must pull before they made for the quay from which they had 
started, and which was also thb winnine -Dlace. The stni^gle 
up along the bank was indeed a beautuul sight, as from tune 
to time the chances seemed to vary in favour of each, and as 
the crews appeared to gain new yi||^our from the cheering that 
came from the numerous boats which met them on the course. 
Gallantly did the long stroke tell on the Sally, as she shot far 
out of the rakish buff She was dashing on in noble style for 
the convict-ship, when, smash! away went the bowman's 
oar ! All was m confusion. On came the Norah ! At that 
very moment Jerry Sullivan arrived ; and seeing the terrible 
disaster, he caueht at the oar next his hand, and flung it 
within reach of Uie bowman. " You have it now, my boys. 
Now, Bill, pull, my darling fellow, hurrah !" shouted Jerry, as 
the crew gave back the cheer, and the Sally bounded after the 
fively Norah. Thirty strokes more, and the Sally was stem 
and stem with her well-manned rival. They passed the man-of- 
war, and the sailors who crowded the side of the noble vessel 
gave them a cheer. Before them rose the hull of the old con- 
rict-ship, and now the strug^e was, who should round her 
first. Still was the same quick stroke pulled on the buff, and 
still did the other crew continue to keep the same powerful 
one on the black. The stem of the hulk was neared ; the 
Sally was five boats ahead, but the Norah dashed on fft}- 
lantly in her wake. ** Pull, boys, pull !" was the word in 
both boats. *' Back water hard ! Pull on the bow ! Hurra! 
Back her well ! Hurra !" shouted both cockswains. The Sally 
had not well rounded the bow of the convict-ship, when tlie 
Norah had turned, as if on a pivot, and again was stem and 
stem with her opponent. Now, indeed, was the true time for 
testing the capabilities both of the men and the boats, for a 
breeze was blowing from the west, and as the tide was 
making fast out of uie harbour, there was a swell as both met 
in opposition. Shouts now greeted the gigs as they dashed 
on to the winning-place. Aeain did old Jerry meet them, and 
oheer aloud ! Dujggin HteriSly foamed at the mouth, as he 
plied his oar with the energy of desperation, while William 
shouted to his crew to pull ; and pull they did. In spite of all 
the exertions of Duggin, the Norah dropped back, as the Sally 
bounded on to the ^mU. Duggin cursM and raved, but all to 
no purpose ; for the high-pointed bow of his fpg caught the 
wind, and die had not the same power of keepmg her way as 
the other, owing to her vrant of xeeL *' Stand by with the 
match !" cried the steward. '* There they come ; the black 
boat is long ahead ! Fire ! No sooner had the loud report 
followed the quick flash, than the oars were tossed on hieh, 
and the Sally rode triumphant ! Loud were the shouts that 
rang from land and sea, as the victors dropped their blades 
into the wave, and shot into the landing-place to receive their 
well-earned prise. Who can describe the pride and joy of the 
old man, or the deep rapture of his daughter, as they saw the 
steward present the silver cup to William, flushed as he was 
from the exertion and triumph of the moment ! As it would 
be quite impossible to do justice to their feelings, the atten^ 
must be modestiy refirained from. 

The gig was immediately purchased for twenty-five guineas, 
and or£rs were jriven to Jerry for the building of two more 
on an exaotiv similar plan. As for Duggin, he was so subdued 
in spirit by the loss of his reputation as a crack oarsman, that 
he never after that day was known to try his fortune on the 
course, and neither visited Ring to woo Miss Sullivan, nor to 
make good his threat on the body of the victorious William. 
It has been since whispered among the gossips of the village 
that old Jbrry SnlUvan, though much surprised at heftring 
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of the nratoal lore of William and Sally, finally gave his bless- 
ing and consent to their union. Need it be told that the 
well-won silrer cnp was ever looked on as an honoured yessel, 
mod that Sally prized it nearly as mndi as William himself 
did? J. F. M. 



A RIDE WITH DEATH. 

I saw bim pan by, while the east-wind blew, 
And the Ternal blooma from the branches flew ; 
Lo! there be speeds, that old skeleton-man. 
With his frame all bleached, all withered and wan ; 
His eye-balls are gone, and his chedc-bones bare. 
And be rides a pale horse through the cold humid ^r !. 

Now he resteth Mmself 'neath an old dry tree. 
Where the moss hath grown for a oentnry . 
He feeds his steed with grass that grew rank 
On the field where warriors in battle sank ; 
Bedabbled with blood, it thick grew, and strong. 
And to Death's pale horse doth of right belong ! 

Gone is the beaittjr fttmi riolet blue. 

For the look of Death hath pierced it through ; 

And the crocus that bloomed near the old dry troa. 

Hath fiMled away, such a sight to see ; 

And the grass where he sat, that was bright and green. 

Turned pale as the blades where a stone hath been. 

Ha ! ha ! old pilgrim ! may I go with thee. 

Thy doings fearftil and strange to see ? 

He nodded his bead ; not a word said Death, 

For he had little need to waste his breath : 

A man of short wpeecYi, he speaks in his brow ; 

He looks what be means, when he says *' Come thou !** 

We paused near a maiden with rosy cheek, 

A lovely maiden, with bhie eye meek ; 

But her youthfUl bloom, how it faded away ! 

Htf heart was in heaven, she might not stay : 

And we looked at an infant that lay on the breast, 

A mother's pride, and it sank to rest ! 

We stood by the oot of a widowed dame ; 
Life's feeble embers gave out their last flame : 
At the hut of a slave we stepped gently in ; 
With pity Death looked on hb frame so thfai. 
And his ftoe, as he watched at the old man's bed. 
Said ** PeaoeAiUy let him be one with the dead !" 

At a palace we tarried, and there one lay 

On his last sad couch, at the close of day ; 

He struggled hard, but Death's face said *« No ! 

Duty is mine, wheresoever I go : 

Peasant or king, it is all the same, 

Ifine must thou be— I have here thy name !" 

We hovered around where a Christian rire 

Lay waiting to join the eternal choir ; 

Peaceftil and calm was his holy repose ; 

He sank as the sun on a May-day's close : 

He rose as the sun with beams tricked anew, 

When flowers bend with beauty, and leaves with dew. 

We crossed the path of a beautiftil bark. 
How many the corses, all stiff and stark ! 
Down sank die vessel beneath the wild wave. 
No hand was near one poor soul to save ! 
We glanced at a ship by an iceberg crushed. 
We gased but a moment— then all was hushed. 

We asked of a miser to yield up his gold. 

But he loosed not his dutch when his hands were cold. 

We entered a town, as it shook to and fro. 

An earthquake was raging in Airy below ; 

Dwellings were rocking like trees when storm-tost. 

Clashing and sinking— till all were lost ! 

We sUyed our flight o'er a Aineral pile. 

Where the Ganges roU'd swift through a deep defile ; 

Where Brahmin priesu rent with cries the air. 

While the victim lay burning and crackling there ; 

And the devotees of dark Jaggemath 

We saw mangled and torn to lu Moody path. 



We paused a while where a fkmily stood. 
Partaking the sacred ** body and blood ;" 
And we saw their mother unfaltering pray. 
When life's mellow evening was fSuling away ; 
And as she sighed out her last tremulous breath. 
Was ended my first wild ride with Death. 
^From tht Knickerbocker, 




ANCIENT SEAL OF THE ISLAND OF 
SAINT COLMOC. 
The prefixed woodcut of an impression of an ancient monastic 
seal hitherto unpublished, will, we think, interest some of our 
readers both in Scotland and Ireland, as, though it is certainly 
not Irish, it is intimately connected with that bright period of 
our history when Ireland sent forth her crowds of learned 
ecclesiastics to preach the gospel and instruct the people, not 
only to Scotlana and England, but also to Grermany, France, 
Switzerland, Belgium, Mecklenburg, and even distant Iceland, 
in all which their memories are still yenerated as patron saints 
— ^that period to whidi Spenser alludes in the lines : 
" Whylome, when Ireland flourished in fame 
Of wealth and goodness, far above the rest 
Of all that bear the British island's name." 
The matrix, which is of bronie or brass, was discorered 
among old brass at a foundry in London some three or four 
years ago, and is now in the possession of Mr Thomas, a 
merchant of that city, who has the lareest collection of re- 
mains of this kind ever formed in the British empire. 

The legend, which is in the semi-Saxon character of the 
twelfth centuf y, reads — 

61 . COMMUNE . DE . INSULA . 8ANCTI . COLMOCI : 

or, 

THE COMMON SEAJL OF THE I8LAND OF 8AINT COLMOC. 

The locality of this seal has been hitherto referred to the 
celebrated Irish monastery of lona, or Hy-Colnmbkille, and 
such we ourselves deemed it when the impression was first 
sent to us. But on maturer reflection we are now disposed 
to consider this conclusion erroneous, and that the seal snould 
with greater probability be referred to the monastery of Inch- 
Colm, a small island m the Frith of Forth, lying between 
Edinburgh and Inverkeithing, and which was anciently called 
Emonia, or T-mona, t. e. the Island of Mona. On this island 
the Scottish King Alexander I., in gratitude for his escape 
from a yiolent storm, by which he was driyen on the island m 
1123, founded a monastery dedicated to its patron saint, and 
of which there are still considerable remains. It was plun- 
dered by the Enp^lish in the reign of Edward III., who, as it is 
said, suffered shipwreck for their sacrilege ; and if we might 
hazard a conjecture, it would be, that the seal may haveb^oi 
carried into England at that time. But be this as it may, 
the seal perfectly agrees in style with similar remains of the 
twelfth century, and we haye little doubt that this is its true 
locality, as the name in the legend will not with correctness 
or propriety apply to any other known to exist. For, ip the 
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first place, the monastery of lona, the only other religious 
house to which it could be referred, is invariably called £sula 
Columbee, or I-Columbkille, in all ancient documents, and it 
would be against all probability that it should bear a different 
appdlation on its seal. In the second place, the name of the 
patron saint of lona is never written Colmoc, which is an 
Irish diminutive form of the name Colum, and which, as in 
the Latin, means a dove. But this name Colmoc was applied 
by the ancient Irish and Scotch indifferently to persons bear- 
ing the name of Colman, both being but synonymous and 
convertible diminutives of the name Colum — and hence it 
would follow that this seal must have belonged to some 
monastery which was dedicated not to St Columb, but to St 
Colman or Colmoc. It may however be objected that the 
island called Inoh-Colm was dedicated to the celebrated apos- 
tle of Soodand, St Columbkille; and it is true that Colgan, 
on the authority of Fordun, does place it among the list of his 
foundations. But Fordun is a weak authority to rely on 
in such matters ; and from the greater contig^ty of this island 
to Lindesfarn, of which the Insh St Colman was the third 
bishop, it would seem more rational to attribute the origin of 
its name to him than to the saint of lona. In either case, 
however, the seal is one of great interest to Scottish topogra- 
phy and Irish history. r. 



STREET CIGAR-SMOKERS. 

Reader, are you given to cigar-smoking ? The reason we 
put the question is, that we should not like to offend you by 
any thing you mi^t find in our pages indicating a contempt 
on our part for this silly, and, as we think, vulgar practice. 
If you be, then, pass over this short article, or as our old 
Irish schoolmaster used to tell us when we came to a passage 
which we could not construe, nor be neither, " skip and go on." 
But we feel tolerablv certain yon are not a smoker, or at least 
a cigar-smoker or exhibiting-street-performer, for we are satis- 
fied that among the lovers of this now fashionable amusement 
we can count but few as supporters of our little work, or of 
any other of a mental or literary character — that renowned 
periodical called Paddy Kelly's Budget, if it be still in exist- 
ence, excepted. It is the practice of unidea'd men with un- 
idea'd faces, who puff, not whistle — as the latter is no longer a 
fashionabld amusement — as they go, for want of thought, and 
as they think to make them look manly and genteel T Well, 
heaven help their little wit ! Ton think, reader, perhaps, as 
we ourselves were till lately foolish enough to suppose, that 
there must be a pleasure in this practice on its own account, 
like that which madmen feel in being insane. But no such 
thing. We have discovered that it is anvthing but an agree- 
able pastime, and that it is indulge in solely from the love of 
distinction, which is one of the peculiar chiuraoteristios of the 
human race, and which is so strong in these cigar-smokers, that 
they actually, in the spirit of martyrs, surrender both their 
minds, such as they are, and their bodies also, to its influence. 
Such a desire is not only natural to us, but praiseworthy : it 
is only the choice of means of gratifying it that is unworthy 
and even contemptible. • It wul bear no comparison in point 
of intellectuality with that of the fashionable dandies or our 
youthful da^s, who used to promenade the streets and public 
places, playmg quizzes, that is, flat circular pieoes of boxwood 
suspended on a string by a kind of pulley, and which they kept 
in a sort of perpetual motion with one or both hands, and 
sometimes even (great performers) with their mouths ; their 
arms see-sawing up and down, and their heads shaking like 
those of the Chinese mandarins in the tea shops. This, 
though perhaps a little ^otesque, was a comical mode of at- 
tractmg notice and obtaining distinction. It was a healthj 
folly too, and reauired some human intellect to practise it 
adroitly. A monkev or a dog, both of whom we nave seen 
•3q>€rt smokers, oould not, we are persuaded, be taught this ; 
it would be beyond their intelligence ; and it had a touch of 
the odd, the gay, and the ridicmout about it, that seemed to 
harmoniie naturally with our national character — and we are 
not ashamed to confess it, we were ourselves great quizzers in 
our ^onth. But the cigar-smokinff follv-4t is a dull, lifeless, 
stupid, silent, moping mania, wholly unbecoming an Irishman, 
and inconsistent with the spirit, life, and animation that should 
be diaracteristio of youth. Old as we are, we think of taking 
to quizzing again, but we shall never fall into such a solemn 
absurdity as smoking for applause. It would not suit our 
i temperament. 



But we have said that we had made the discovery that 
the practice of cigar-smoking is any thing but a pleasant one 
in itself, and that it is indulged in solely from ambitious mo- 
tives, and an amiable love of ^plause. Yes, reader, and we 
shidl induct you into our knowled|^ of the matter, by a true 
and faithful narrative of the incident which enabled us to 
ascertain the fact. 

We were lately coming along that favourite lounge ef the 
dgar-smokers, Sackville StreeCwhen, arriving near Mitchell's, 
two young well-dressed, moustached, and imperialled dandies, 
stept out from that intellectual emporium, each with a Ha- 
vannah in his mouth, his hands in his *' Dorsay" pockets, and 
looking as g^ave as possible, evidently impressed inth the pleas- 
ing idea tlukt they were the admiratfon and envy of all passers. 
They proceeded before us in solemn slinge in the direction of 
the Kotuiida, we following in their wake, observant yet not 
observed; and before they reached Earl Street, they were met 
by a mutual friend, with whom they linked, putting him be- 
tween them, to allow them the greater facility to spit out, 
when the following colloquy ensued : — 

Friend. Well, Tom, how |foes the world with you ? and, 
Dick, my boy, how is every bit of you ? 

Tom and THck, Puff Puff Well 

Friend. Are you long in town — ^ ? 

Tom and Dick. Puff Puff . No. 

Friend. How did you leave them all in the country ? — how 
is the old fellow ? 

Tom and Dick. Puff Puff Puff WeU. 

Friend. Oh, damn ye 1 there's no getting a word out of you 
but a monosyllable. 

Tom and Dick. Puff Puff (And then each 

of them spat out. ) 

Friend. Why, Tom, you've become a great smoker. 

Tom. Puff Puff Yaws. 

Friend. And you too, Dick ? 

Dick. Puff Puff Ees. (The imperfect vo- 

cable being squeezed out through his teeth at the left comer 
of his mouth. ) 

Friend. And do you find it agree with you, Tom— is it 
pleasant ? 

Tom here, after a few puffs, slowly draws one hand out 
of his pocket, and taking the cigar out of his mouth, spits 
out, draws his breath, ancl after a minute replies : 

'* No, blast it ; it always makes me sick." 

He then restores the cigar to his mouth and his hand to his 
pocket, while his friend puts a similar interrogatory to Dick. 

*' And does it always make you sick too ?" 

Here Dick, having in like manner indulged in a few puffs, 
takes the cigar out of his mouth, spits out at the other side, 
and drawing breath and looking very pale, answers : 

•* Infernally 1" 

Friend. In the name of heaven, then, what do you both 
smoke for ? 

This, as one would have supposed, not an unnatural query, 
produced a simultaneous stare of astonishment, minglea with 
contempt, from both the smokers, as much as to say, " What 
an ass you must be !" and Dick, slowly removing his cigar 
once more, and spitting out, answers, 

" Why, how the devu can you ask such a stupid question — 
what do you suppose ?" 

Friend. Suppose ! why hang me if I can guess. 

Here Tom took hold of his Havannah, and after spitting out 
on a ladv who was passing — ^but this was only an accident — 
replied n>r himself and fellow puffer But let us pause a mo- 
ment. Guess, reader, what it was. Do you give it up ? Well, 
then, here it is, 

" Why, for the gag, to be sure !" 

Thb was enough for us. Our mind was enlightened by a 
new idea ; and leaving the gentlemen to follow uieir gaggery, 
we hurried home to dinner, a wiser if not a better man. 

An Old Qitizzeb. 



Not a Fable. — A boy three years of age was asked who 
made him? With his little hand and foot upon the floor, he 
artlessly replied — *' God made me a little baby, so high, and I 
grew the rest." — Mirror. 

Public — We have a reading, a talking, and a writing 
public. When shall we have a thinking public ? 

The mind is a field, in which, so sure as man sows not 
wheat, so sure will the devil be to sow tares.— ^en^Aam. 
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THE HERRING. 

CLUF£A HABENGUS. 
First Article. 
Ov all the branches of study into which natural history has 
been divided, the most interesting, from its extensiveness, its 
rariety, and the almost insurmountable difficulties which it 
presents to the student, is Ichthyology. To acquire a tho« 
rough knowledge of zoology reouires much labour, study, 
travel, aqd considerable risk ; in Ince manner with ornithology, 
in the prosecution of which the diffioulties are greater, from 
the mixture of elements ; but still the inhabitants of the air 
have thus much in common with us, that they live in the same 
atmospheric medium, derive their sustenance from the same 
earth, and although the difficulties of following their motions, 
and observing (unseen by them) their habits and natures, 
are considerable, yet stUl, thanks to the extension of science, 
they have not proved unconquerable, and the telescope, in 
that form callea the omithoscope, has enabled man to acquire 
a large store of information on this interesting subject. But 
with ichthyology how widely difiPerent I Here the preliminary 
obstacle which presents itself is an element fatal to the exist- 
ence of man within it, and out of which the creatures with 
whose nature he would fain be acquainted cannot exist. His 
very powers of observation are thus rendered useless, except 
in a very limited degree. They are bounded by a glass vase, 
or a small clear pond at the utmost, and confined to a few 
specimens of the smaller fishes, and even then it is doubtful 
whether circumstances may not have altered their really 
natural habits. Yet above these obstacles the mind of man 
has risen, and by the union of analogy with laborious and con- 
■tant observation, he has succeeded in classing a large 
amount of the tenants of the mighty deep. But before he can 
ascertain what proportion, or write the history of any one 
of them Ailly, he must discover some substitute for gills whioh 
will enable him to extract the necessary air for his existence 
from the water, and thus enable him to search the depths of 
ocean, and seek its inhabitants in their haunts. That such 
may yet be discovered by the ingenuity of man, let no one 
deem impossible. 

Amongst the fishes hitherto discovered and classed, the 
herring (Chpea harengus) is one of the most universally 
known, most generally useflil, and one of the greatest boons 
of an all-bounteous rrovidence to the inhabitants of these 
countries. Abundance, the universal producer of contempt, 
has caused this beautiful creature to be despised ; but to the 
naturalist's eye few creatures are possessed of greater charms. 
When first taken out of the water, it is of a dark-bluish and 
rreen oeloor on the back, lightening down the sides to a silvery 
blue, wbidi shades to white on the belly. The scales have a 
olear lustrous golden colour, which changes in various shades of 
Uffht after the maimer of mother-of-pearl ; they lie over one an- 
oUier in reeular Unes,^with the convex edges pointing towards 
the tail. The termination of the body Is remarkable for the beau* 
tifbl dark-green colour which it exhibits when held before the 
Ught. The fins are seven in number — one dorsal, of eighteen or 
meteen rays ; twe rentral, of nine rays each ; one anal, of 
seventeen rays ; two ^toral, of eighteen or nineteen rays each ; 
and the cftudal, or tail fin, of eighteen or nineteen rays. The 
eyes are placed in the middle of the sides of the head ; the iris 
is of a silverr white colour, and the pupil black. The spine 
consists of fifty-six vertebrw. The ribs are thirty-five or six 
in number on each side, and there are several minute bones 
below the ribs, which terminate in soft elastic muscles at the 
anal fin, and serve to g^ve it strength and elasticity. Fifty- 
two bones compose the head. The bronchiie or gills are four 
on each side, eadi gill being supported by an arched cartilage ; 
and there are two imperfect gills without the arch, which join 
the gill lid, and wpear to regulate its motions. The convex 
side of the gills m fiimished with fringed fleshy fibres, of a 
Strong red colour when the fish is healthy ; the concave side, 
which is next the mouth, is furnished with long serrated spines. 
Theheart is placed in a eavity near the gills, above the stomach ; 
it is three sided, and consists of a single auricle and ventricle. 
The oBsophagus, or gullet, is remarkably short in proportion to 
the size of the fish; the stomach is thin, membranous, and capable 
©f great distension. The gut is of xmiform size throughout. 
The gall bladder is small, and of a dark-g^reen colour; the 
liauid is of a light claret hue, having a sweetish pungent taste. 
Tne air bag, or vesica natatoria, is of a silvery white colour, 
round, of nearly the length of the stomach, and pointed and 
narrow at both ends : it la connected with the f\mnel-8haped 



posterior part of the stomach by a duct. The use of the 
vesica natatoria^ or, as it is commonly called, the swtm, is to 
enable the fish, by inflatbff or expelling the air from it, to 
rise or sink, for if the air-oag of a living fish be pierced, tho 
creature sinks at once to the bottom. The under jaw of the 
herring projects beyond the upper. The form and consistency 
of its nose proves its use for the purpose of feeling, in the 
absence of the cirri or feelers possessea by other fish^. The 
skin not being provided vrith the corpus vapilUB^ and being 
besides covered ^vith scales, it is supposea tnat the sensation 
of touch is either very limited or wholly wanting. The her- 
ring is provided vrith two nostrils ; and from the perfection of 
the olfactory organ, it is presumed that its sense of smell is 
very acute. It has no external organs of hearing but a 
fringed orifice below the eye on the inner side of that part of 
the head which covers the gills. Fishermen affirm that their 
sense of hearing is very acute, and state instances of their 
immediately ceasing the peculiar pattering noise whioh they 
are accustomed to make on calm evenings, if a loud sound is 
made on any part of the interior of the boat. 

The Swedes attribute the departure of the herrings from 
the neighbourhood of Gotlienburg to the frequent firing of 
the British ships of war wliich were stationed there for con- 
voys ; and so great is the influence which fishermen have been 
accustomed to attribute to sound, that we are told in Cham- 
bers's Picture of Scotland that the bell of St Monance in 
Fiife, which was suspended from a tree in the churchyard, 
was removed every year during the herring season, lest the 
noise should scare the fish from uke coast. 

The mouth of the herring is furnished with a few teeth in 
the upper and lower jaws, and four rows in the tongue. These 
pointing inwards, enable it the more readily to secure and 
swallow its slippery prey, which chiefly consists of extremely 
minute animals, such as small medusse, the Oniscus marinus^ 
and small oancri and anlmalcula. The herrings on the coast 
of Norway sometimes feed upon a small red worm called the 
Eoe-aal, which renders them unfit for curing ; but there is 
probably no fish so indiscriminate in its food. The herring is 
often caught with files, at which it leaps readily, and frequently 
with naked unbaited hooks. Mr Mitchell, in his article 
on the herring in the Quarterly Journal of Agriculture, men- 
tions that in the stomachs of several herrings which he ex- 
amined, he found numbers of young sand-eels, and he adds a 
very curious observation, namely, that in the stomachs of 
such herrings as had the milt or roe small and inunature, the 
sand-eels were numerous ; whereas in those which had the milt 
or roe full grown, there were none whatsoever ; but he offers 
no suggestion to account for this remarkable circumstance. 
They luiso frequently feed on their own ova and young. 

The herring propels itself through the water by rapidly 
moving the tad fVom side to side, the other fins being em- 
ployed in steadying and probably aiding its movement, and it 
is this rapid waving of the tiul which causes the rippling or 
pattering sound which announces the presenco of a ^oal 
when swimming near the surface. On a calm night their 
course may be traced by a brilliant phosphoresoent light, 
which illuminates the surface of the water, and is emitted 
partly from the fish themselves, and partly from the minute 
marine animals with which the ocean swarms. 

Sometimes herrings do not approach the surface, and fine 
healthy shoals are often apt to swim deep ; hence fishermen, 
through their ignorance in trusting too much to appearances, 
are frequently misled, they being apt to suppose that when 
they see no gulls or large fishes of prey exhibiting their glut- 
tonous gambols, there are no herrings pres^it, whilst the 
finest and choicest may be at the moment in millioiis beneath 
them ; in £ftct, those whidi swim near the surface are usually 
the young, the gorged, and the sicklv. Mr Mitchell informs us 
that several experienced masters of Dutch herring busses as- 
sured him that the only appearances they ever sought for 
were the colour of the sea, which should be a dark green« 
and its consistence apparently muddy* There is an additional 
fact worthy of observation, whidi is, that in olear dry weather 
the fish keep down at the bottom, and do not ascend until the 



moon rises. 



The migration of the herring has been long a disnuted 
point, and from the difficulties to which we have alluaed in 
the commencement of this article, of observing minutely or 
accurately the movements or nature of fishes, it is likely to 
remain unsettled much longer. The old and long received 
opinion has been, that the winter habitation of the heiTing is 
under the vast fielda of ice which surround the North Pole 
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within the AroUo Circle ; that they there deposit their spawn 
and advance southwards with the opening year, making thdr 
^pearanoe off the Zetland islands about tne month of April, 
and coming upon the coasts of Ireland and Scotland in Jane. 
Off Thurso they are sometimes taken as early as May, but 
June, July, and August, are the months in which the fishmg is 
most actively commenced off the west Highlands of Scotland. 
Off the east coast of Ireland, near Arklow, the fishery used 
to commence in June, but latterly it has been postponed till 
October. The fluctuations in the time of commencing the 
herring fishery at yariops places, and the fact of a ^nter 
fishery bdng successfully carried on in some parts— las for in- 
stance at KUlybegs, where they are taken from December till 
March, and alone the whole coast of Ireland south of Gal- 
way Bay, where there are sufficient indications that the fishery 
might be successfully carried on the whole year — have at 
leng^ caused the hitherto received opinion of their migration 
from the Arctic Circle to be (questioned, and Mr Mitchell has 
given many sound arguments m refutation of it He divides 
the theories upon the subject into three : — ^first, that the her- 
rings come from the North Pole in gretX shoals of many 
leagues in extent, dividing into lesser shoals on oondng to- 
wards the north point of Scotland ; second, that they do not 
come from the Arctic regions, but firom a less nortnerly di- 
rection, still, however, very far north of Shetland ; and, 
third, that they are spawned on the coasts near which they 
are cai^t, and are consequently natives ; that after spawn- 
ing, they retire out to sea, and continue so until their spawning 
season comes round again, when they return to their accus- 
tomed shore. The latter he considers to be the most reason- 
able theory, and adduces in support of it the well-known fact 
that the herrings at every fismng station are of a peculiar 
qusJity unifomuy the same, and always different from those 
at other even very nearly adjoining stations ; and so well has 
this fact been established, that practical men can at once pro- 
nounce from the size, appearance, and quality of the fish, 
where it was taken. For example, the herrings taken off the 
coast of Stadtland in Norway are almost twice the size of 
those taken near Shetland, and these are twice the size of 
those caught near Thurso, whilst the Dublin Bay herrings 
have long neen famous for their superior flavour, which is un- 
matched by those of any other bay or harbour. • Again, a 
size of herrings similar to those of Yarmouth visited till 
lately the coast of Lumfiord in Denmark, whilst on the Meck- 
lenburg coast higher up the Baltic, the herrings are one-third 
larger than those of Lumfiord ; and proceeding up the BalUo 
aboye Mecklenburg to the Pomeranian and part of the Prus- 
sian coasts, they are fully one-third smaller ; and again still 
farther up they are larger. In quality and condition they 
differ as much as in size, those off the coast of Holland being 
so inferior as not to be worth pickling, and the Dutch fisher- 
men consequently seek the coasts of Scotland and England. 

As to the time of appearance at the several fishing stations, 
their irregularity goes far to prove their constant propinquity, 
the take commencing at some of the more southern stations be- 
fore the northern ones ; whereas, if they migrated regularly 
from the north, it is evident that the fishmg snould commence 
at the various stations in regular order, from the most 
northern where the shoals would first make their appearance, 
to the next, and so on to the most southward, which should 
be deserted by them at some certain season, in order that they 
mi^t return. 

But there is no well-authenticated instance of those prodi- 
gious shoals of herrings having been met with approaching 
ttk% south in any high northern latitude ; and so far n*om their 
abounding in the Arctic regions, none have been found in the 
Greenland seas, nor have any been discovered in the stomachs 
of the whales killed there. Egede, who resided in Green- 
land for fifteen years, and compiled the natural history of it, 
after enumeratmg the fishes, adds, ** No herrings are to be 
•een ;" whilst on the contrary, the whales whidi feed prin- 
cipally on herrines, freouent our own coasts. These argu- 
ments appear to oe fatal to the theory of the Arctic migration, 
and to support most powerfully that of the mere retirement 
of the hernng to the deep. But Mr Mitchell goes farther, and 
asserts, upon the evidence of the celebrated naturalists Bloch 
and Lacepede, that " fishes of a similar size even in fresh 
water cannot go above half a mile a-day, and that therefore 
herrings could not make, even from spring to autumn, the 
long voyage attributed to them." Now, this appears to be 
going too far, and we would prefer that the argument should 
rest on the former grounds, excluding this, which seems to be 



a weak ass^lion,. founded upon the observation that fishes do 
not proceed far from their haunts, whilst the fact is, that diey 
merely move about in search of food ; but who that has seen 
the rapid movement of a trout, or of the yery fish we are treats 
in^ of^ could for a moment entertain the idea of their progres- 
bemg confined to a rate that the crawling snail might equal ? 
Mr Sfitdiell himself menUons a fact that alone is sufficient 
to rebut such an assertion, namely, that shortly alter the 
union between England and Scotland, an immense shoal of 
herrings ran ashore near Cromarty, and covered the beach to 
the depth of several feet ; and he adds, ** Strange to say, how« 
ever, the shoal left the Frith in a single night, and no shoaU 
made their appearance again for more than half a century." 

Now, if they could nu^e but half a mile a-day, how coold 
they have returned several miles in a single night ? But this 
argument was ^mnecessary, and it would be well for many 
persons to know that an ill-sustained argument is not merely 
a bad prop to a cause, but a wedge inserted for the advantage 
of an adversary, placed ready for his use in overturning it. 

But the most powerful argument M^ainst the theorr of 
migration seems to have escaped Mr Mitchell's observaoon ; 
it u— 4hat the herrings do not retire to spawn, as was asserted, 
but actually spawn near the fishing stations, and retire alter 
it. Their spawn is taken up in abundance, and the nets are 
always founa to contain large quantities of it, whilst tiie asser- 
tion that no young herrings are found near our shores, Is 
altogether absurd, the contrary being the fact. Thefeoim- 
dat^ roe has the power, af^sr having been d^KMited, of 
attaching itself firmly to the stones, rocks, or sea- weed, and 
in about three weeks after deposition, the young trj come 
forth fVom the eggs, and are seen in millions near the shore ; 
in six or seven weeks they are about three indies in length, 
and arrive at maturity in about dghteen months. 

Lacepede tells that in North America the inhabitants carry 
the herring-spawn from the spawning ground to the mouths of 
rivers ancTotner places not before frequented by the fish, and 
those places become forthwith regular resorts for them ; and 
the same authority mentions the fact of a sunilar onstom in 
Sweden. 

Thns the theory of the herring being a native of the plaea 
which it b accustomed to frequent aimuaDy, seems to be satia- 
factorily established ; and having thus presented our readsn 
with such information upon the subject of the natural histonr 
of the herring as our space permits, we shall close this 
article, reservmg some account of the various modes of fishing 
and methods of curing, for another paper. N. 

SxNTiMBNT How muoh fine sentiment there is wasted Ia 

our strange world ! I have seen a young lady in raptures of 
admiration over a fiower which was to deck her hair in tfaa 
ball-room, who would turn away vrith a look of loathing ftom 
the proffered kiss of her baby brother ; and I have beard 
lovely lips, all wreathed in smiles, and breathing tones of Joy 
over a jnretty shell, a shining insect, or even a gay ribbon, say 
cold and cruel words to the best friend, ay, the mother^ who 
was wearing her life out to promote tl^ lutppiness of h^ on- 
grateful daughter. 

Mabriaoe. — When a man of sense comes to marry, it is a 
companion whom he wants, and not an artist. It is not merely 
a creature who can paint, play, dress, and dance— it is a beii^ 
who can comfort and console him. 

Blushing. — Blushing in the male sex is too frequently and 
constantly rerarded as a proof of guiltiness : it is a proof ni 
sensibility and fear of disrepute, by whatever incident called 
forth ; but except in so far as fear of beine thou^ gnUty is 
proof, it affords no proof of the existence of the <%ject by the 
idea of which the apprehension b excited. — Benikum, 

Pride destroys aU symmetry and grace, and affsotatkn is a 
more terrible enemy to fine faces than the small pox.— Ai^Am. 

At twenty years of age the will reigns, at thuty the wit» 
at forty the judgement. — Qrattan, 

Authors in France seldom speak ill of each other, unless 
they have a personal pique. Authors in England seldosa 
speak well of each other, unless they have a personal frioid- 
ship. — Pope, 
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HANDSOME RATE RAVANAGH. 



Ih that fertile difitrict of the county Wexford, the barony of 
Forth, distinguished for its comfortable cottaees and general 
ffood husbandry, liyed Dennis Costi^an, a ridi farmer. His 
fiyrm was large, well stocked, and in high condition ; his dwell- 
ing-honse was famished as a farmer's house should be, and 
it was as cleanly and i^eat as it was commodious, ^s wife 
waa tidy, notable, and gpod-tempered, and his three children 
were such as would please a father — well-formed in person 
«Dd yirtuons in mind. Then, should not our friend Dennis 
Coatfgan have been a hi4>py man ? He would have been so 
perlmi^ — for there is eyer to be a stumbling block in our road 
to happiness hmt that the first ol^ect that glared upon his 
eyaa in each morning's sun was the white low cottage of his 
next neighbour Mi&es Kayanagh. Tet that cottage was not an 
U[ly feature in the landscape. It was small and low, but as 
white as the whitest lime could make it ; it was neatly thatched 
too, and its small casements were neyer broken or patched. 
A few honeysuckles and roses crept up its walls, and it was 
•wrouivded by a hedge .of hiM^eU and sallows^ that l?nt it an 



air of comfort and seclusion. Its owner, at least, thought it a 
pretty spot, and that he was a happy man indeed to possess 
It and its two or three adjoining acres ; and as he trimmed his 
hedges, and looked pleasantly on all around — the fruits of hk 
industry and labour — he little thought that any one could 
look upon his cot and farm with other eyes than those of ad* 
miration ; and least of all that he, or au^ht of his, was the 
source of care or annoyance to'his wealthier neighbour. And 
why did wealthy Dennis Costigan fiance lowrmgly on thii 
humble tenement ? Was it that, like his betters, he thought a 
poor man's dwelling always an unsightly object ? and that, 
like many a grasping spirit, all land oonyenient to his own 
was misM>propruaea if not in his nossesaion ? It was not so. 
Dennis Costigan enyied no man nis possessions. He was a 
right specimen of a farmer, independent, upright, honest, and 
industrious, contented with what proyidenoe had gi yen him, 
and willing to help a neighbour with purse and hand if requir* 
ed. And if he did grumble a little, and turn away his eyes, 
^wkly M if 91 paio, from th^ cQtM^ ▼« b»T9 meo t i o a»d. 
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many another father with hopeful sons would do the same, for 
it contained a gem that would grace the proudest castle in 
IrslaAd^-beaatiful, charmiDg, innooant Kale Kavanagh, but 
who had no fortime. 

One fine morning in August, farmer Costigan tallied forth 
at the head of a regiment of reapers armed for the destruc- 
tion of a large field of wheat, but scarcely had he got outside 
his yard when he missed two of his most efficient men — ^his 
two sons. 

" Where can those gorsoons ot mine be, boys ?*' inquired 
he of the reapers. "In the arms ov Murphy y to be sure," 
answered a little shrill-piped fellow, the crack orator of the 
country, which, and the circumstance of his name being alike, 
procured him the cognomen of " Counsellor Shiel." " In the 
arms ov Murphy, to be sure, afther thrippin' it all night on 
the light funtastic toe with that flower or Forth an* belle ov 
the barony, Kate Kavanagh." 

" Arrah, can't ye speak in plain English, man?"tmindered the 
farmer with kincfling eyes — the name just mentioned always 
putting him in a passion. ** What the dickens does I know 
ov funtastic toes or heels ?" 

" Very little indeed, litherally,** auoth the counsellor, laugh- 
ing, and glancing sarcastically at the farmer's large feet, cased 
in tremendous Drogues shod with hob-nails ; " very little 
litherally, but you might metaphorically, for all that. But 
you have no more poethry or bells letthers in ye than a bag 
ov beans V* " Nor you more common tense than a goose." 

** Stop r* cried the orator suddenly, in a tone of conmiand 
enough to arrest a retreating army, and motioning to the 
body of reiu>ers. " Stop, one an* all ov ye, an' listen ! It 
would be a sm to let this profane ienirince continue longer.*' 
Then addressing our barony Forth mrmer with a countenance 
in which pity and ineffable contempt were blended, " Is it in 
the nointeenth centhery that you call me a goose, by way ov 
contimpt ? Oh, ignorant of nathral histhry, jography, belli 
letthers, peUte Ktherature altogether I For, know, onforthen- 
ate man, that it was the cackle ov that same illustrious baist, 
a goose, that saved what ? — where do you think?" 

" Yer mother's hen-roost from the fox, is it ?" 

" No, haithen, but imparial Rome 1 1 1** 

The might» the majesty of the ** counsellor's*' tones and 
eesturea as he uttered the words, struck amazement into the 
hearts of his hearers ! They had conridered him a clever fel- 
low, but bv no means the great man he then appeared 1 En- 
chanted with his eloquence, not a few of his auditors were 
certain that if he were in Parliament, he would do more for 
Ireland than Mr O'Conndl and all his friends ; while the re- 
mainder, as much delighted with his energy, lamented that 
"the craithur wasn*t two fdt higher, for he had a great 
spirit intirely !" 

The happy " counsellor" perceived the impression he had 
produced, and in his altitude was proceeding to tell them when 
and how " imparial Rome" was saved, when his attention was 
arrested by an approaching object, and with an instantaneous 
change of attituae and tone he exclaimed, 

** * But, loft ! what light from yonder meadow breaki ? 
It U the alst, an' Gath'rine is the tun !' " 
as a tall and very handsome girl, with the finest eyes and 
brightest smile imaginable, met them at the entrance of the 
wheat field. 

** A blithe momin* to Misther Costigan,*' said the maiden, 
" an' the same to all the raipers !" 

" Oh I agood morra,'* returned Mister Costigan very coldly 
and with loSks still colder, " an' I wondher above all things 
what is it that takes Miss Kavanagh out of her bed so early ?** 

" Just what ought to rouse many more ov us, Msther Cos- 
tigan," replied Kate spiritedly — " to help a naibur, an' I am 
come to offer ye all tne 'sistance in my power to-day, aither 
as binder or raiper, whichever ye may want worst.*' 

" I want neither,*' returned the farmer p^ffly, and turning 
on his heel ; ** an*, besides, I could not possibly tnink of puttin 
sitch delicate white hands to sitch coorse work !'* 

" The belle o' the barony" coloured high at the affh>nt 
couched in this speech, and she hastily answered that ** her 
hands, sitch as they war, could earn her bread for her when 
she required it ; an' if she did'nt find them too tendher for work, 
Misther Costigan need'nt find fault with them. But,'* 
added she more kindly, " you have a rough manner but a kind 
heart, Dennis Costigan, an* I won't mind what you say to me. 
Moreover, 1*11 stay with ye to-day, whether you be willin* or 
not, aither as binder or raiper.** 

Dennis Costigan, <*kina as his bsarfwaf. woild hftYf 



given a sovereign of " bright goold^ that Kate Kaf anagh and 
her bright eyes were a few miles off at the moment ; but as he 
saw that ^ carried all before her, he thought it better not 
to give her any further offence, and accortogly, but with a 
very bad grace, he accepted her services. 

*^ Where he's Jem and Ned Costigan this momin'?" whis- 
pered Kate to the counsellor, who wa« flourishing swnj gal* 
lantly at her side. 

The man of eloquence flung himself into an attitude, laid 
his hand upon his heart, and looked lanofuishingly, as he 
"assured her that her charms were ramy too potently 
enfluential over the hearts ov her admirers, as she not only 
deprived thim ov the needful refreshment of nathur, oblivious 
slumber, but she also hendhered them from doin* their daily 
manual imploymints. For instance," said he, "you see 
Saul, the orb ov day, is high up in his meraydian hemisphare, 
an' those inamoured swains are still pressin' their beds, or 
rather cooches, in the arms ov Murphy, mainin' sleep or 
Sonmus " 

" An* what have I to do with that?** said Kate, laughing 
heartily. " Do ye think I gave thim a sleepy potion ?** 

" Ah ! my beautiful flowed ov Forth !" sigheoi out the senti- 
mental counsellor, " any thing but a sleepy potion do you 
five yer lovers ! if *tis anything, sure I am *ti8 a draught to 
anish sleep for ever ! But consamin* those vagrant truints 
ye spaik ov, I ondherstand that you kep thim up beyant their 
ushial hours ov repose last night, admurm' yer gracdul move- 
mints in yer Turpjiscoricm revels, mainin' the dance at Judy 
Colfer's ; an* that man, their father, who is not to be moved 
with ' concord of sweet sounds,' or any sounds at all but the 
chink ov money, almost snapt my head off a while tigo bekase 
I tould him so. Ah ! my Catherine dear, I fear youll incoon- 
ther opposition in that quarther. But * nel desperanhan,* say 
I, which mains in plain English, ' never dispair. " 

Catherine said nothing, but instantly began to sing, at the 
top of her fine rich voice, a song the counsellor had com- 
posed in praise of her, and shortly afterwards she had the 
pleasure to see the two sleepy truants bounding across the 
yard towards the wheat-fido, as if her well-known notes had 
awaked them. 

While this magical song was thrilling on all hearts, Kate 
Kavanagh, the witching Kate I stood apart from the others, 
singing and laughing alternately, her reaping-hook resting on 
one arm, and dress^ in the every-day fashion of the place — 
the striped linsey short petticoat, and loose bedgown or wrap- 
per, a dress that woula make an ordinary woman fHghtfol, 
and straw hat, the leaf of which, turned up before and pinned 
to the crown, displayed her sable locks and fair hi^h fordiead 
to perfection. And many a side-glance the anxious father, 
D^mis Costigan, oast at this arrangement of Kate's head- 
gear, as he broadly hinted that " for sartin Miss Kavanagh's 
complexion would he intirely spiled if she showed it too much 
to the sun.** 

"Tut!" was Kate*s good-humoured reply, "*the life ov 
an ould hat is to cock it,* as we say in the counthry. 
The leaf ov it was flappin' in my eyes ; &e lads could'nt see 
me, nor I them, so a pin settled the bisness ;" and nothing 
could become her fine Spanish face better, though her toilet 
was made in perfect carelessness, for dashing Kate had other 
charms to depend on besides beauty. Imprimus, she was the 
first dancer in the country, outdoing her dancing-master him- 
self at "jigs, reels, thribbles, doubles, hornpipes, and pettu 
coatees.** She was a killing dancer in both senses of the word, 
for no boy or girl could keep it up with the spirit of Kate 
Kavanagh, and she generally disabled six or eight prime be«is 
at every "hop** she appeared at, whi<*i was neariy every 
night. The worst of it was (as the sorely annoyed fkthert 
and mothers of the neighbourikood said), " though she fkiriy 
kilt all the boys that danced with ho*, yet sorra one but hw* 
self would sarve them for a partner after alU** Then she wm, 
as Orator Shiel said, "Apollyo in petticoats fmr singin'!** 
and songs of love, murder, hunting, war, and sea, would amrm 
with double eflbct, borne on the musical notes of Kate Ka^aa- 
agh. In short, she was " metal most," but also too " attme- 
tive ;" and loud complaints and grievances at last came thun- 
dering on her devoted head. " Boys growin* lasy and erasy — 
work undone or done badly — time spent an' mis-spent — 
messages forgotten and mistaken — girls neglected — matciiee 
broken — eternal dancin*, fightin', black eyes an' bloody noses" 
— all, all was laid in a bundle at the door of handsome, aid* 
mated, dashing, yet very innocent Kate Kavanagh. 

«*Wb«t wiU be done with her at aU at aU?'^ iterated tht 
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toffcring fkthers and mothen ail round the oonntry. 
wiU we do with her at aU 1" 

" 111 tell ye, naibnrs," responded one of the elders, as a 
body of them returned from chapel on the Sonday after 
Moeey Fortnne's great " flare iro,'* at which three topping 
bloods fbnght for the honour of first figuring on the floor with 
tfatt *' belle o' the barony.*' " Let a respeetable daoent naU)ar, 
sitdi as Dennis Costigan here ft>r example, go to her father 
•a a fiiend to adfise him to get nis da«ghther married out ov 
band, for fear some harm wiU hi^pen. An', throth, harm wiU 
bappen ; for if she's not the destmction or herself, she will 
be tne rainatlon or others. So, Biisther Costigan, let yon be 
tbe man to spake to Miles Kayanagh." 

** Agreed, said Dennis Costigan, who was one of the party, 
and also a suffering father ; and on the wnaiitng Thursoay he 
intended to proceed on the mission. 

In the meantime, Kate Karanagfa, nerer dreaming of the 
grand hubbub about her, assisted to cut down Mr Ck>stigan's 
wheat ; and so full of songs, jokes, and attractions was she, that 
it was obserred, even by the farmer himself, that the men, 
old and young, surpassed themselves at reaping that day. 
Indeed, &.ate set them an exceUent pattern ; for, notwithstand- 
big that her tonsue moved in double-quick time, she took 
care that her hands should be equally nimble ; and at nightfall, 
thanks to Kate and the influence of her black eyes, sharp 
and bright as her sickle, the very large field of wheat was cut 
down, bound, and stocked to the owner's satisfaction. Tet, 
after all, the ** flower of Forth" bloomed too near Dennis, 
or rather his sons, to allow him to be perfectly content. 

" How yer father squints at me !" obserred Kate to James 
Costigan, her ardent admirer, and to whom, by the way, she 
oontriTed to keep dose during the day. ** He looks at me as 
if I was a crab apple, an* henad just taken a bite. Wouldn't 
it be the best or a good joke, now, if I'd miJie lum change his 
tone in spite ov himself?" 

Jem looked at her very tenderly as he replied, " Ye do 
as you like with us, Kate darlin', but I doubt yer power over 
my father. He is fleit to purty girls, an' above aU to you." 

** We shall see," said Kate ; and that very evening, be- 
tween coaxing and pulUn^, she actuallv brought the portly 
Ikrmer, albdt in no dancmg mood, to aanoe with her (when 
Peter Hamilton and his violin happened in after supper), to 
tbe amasement and amusement of a kitchen full of specta- 
tors, though, as honest Dennis confessed while wiping his 
broad brows, **he didn't take sitch a spree for ten years 
afore I" Handsome Kate at the end of it looked knowingly 
at Jem Costigan, as much as to say, " Ton see tins, and you'll 
see more." 

The next morning an express arrived to Dennis Costigan 
with the news that ms sister s daughter, Miss Peggy Bialone, 
waa about to " change her state," and that her uncle's com* 
pany was required at the wedding. 

'* Och, miutherl" cried the farmer when he had sufficiently 
expressed -his surprise at the news, *' this ould brown coat ov 
mine vnU never do for a weddin' 1 — turn it which way I will, it 
looks shabby mough — pieced at the elbows an' torn at the 
eofPs 1 So, Jem, asthore, take the black mare an' set off this 
minnit to Waxford, an' buy me the makin's ov a coat an' 
waistcoat ov good green doth ; it always became my com- 
plexion. An', Jem, for yer head don't ma!ke any mistake this 
time. Those three months past you're ftill ov mistakes, an' 
AOthin' else.'* 

" Is it me makes mistakes !" quoth Jem indignantly ; " that's 
what I never did yet, except wanst or twice, an' Vn not begin 
DOW." And he mounted the mare, and turned her head to- 
wards Wexford. But as he should pass Miles Kavanagh's 
oottage, ** it would be only ri^t an' proper to ax if he or Kate 
bad any oommands for town?* And — and — ^when he got to 
Wexford, he quite forgot the colour his fkther had ordered, 
and, tUnking of Kate Kavanagh's hair and eyes, he bought 
bbiek. 

Well, never was man in a greater fume than our friend 
Dennis Costigan when he saw ms son's purdiase. ''Black I 
black 1" he repeated again and again, as he held up the 
•loth and indifi;nantly scowled at it and its purchaser, ** black 
for a weddin' I Oh, ye bom nathural 1 what on earth put it 
into yer head to buy black for a weddin'? But I see the 
tbruth in yer eyes this minnit 1 Ye seen that — that — plague 
upon eartii, Kate Kavanagh, afore ye wint to Waxford, an' 
me, as ushial, put every wise thought out ov yer head. 
Black coat at a weddin' I — who ever seen the Kke an>re ?" 

it waa in vain tliat poor Jem expbUned Uiat *'the cloth was 



not all out black, but what was called Oxi«rt-erey-~a mighty 
ginteel colour, an' sitch as was worn by all fathers ov fa* 
milies." 

** That's as much as to say that it is worn by all ould mint" 
said the father, nothing better pleased. " What a judge ye 
are I But as the doth is bought, I must keep it I suppose, an' 
m take it to the tailor's my^lf, for fear ye'a make some other 
confounded blundher. I wouldn't wondher if ye'd tell him to 
make it a spinoer-iacket without skirts, ye have sitch a jantons 
for mistakes!" And putting the parcel of doth under his 
arm, he set out for Jemmy Nowlan's domicile. 

There he saw no one but the taUor's old mother sitting 
very melancholy over the fire. 

'* Can I see yer son Jemmy, widda Nowlan ?" asked the 
farmer. 

" Och, asthore machree, Mistfaer Costigan," said the widow, 
setting up a keen, and rocking herself about, '* ye may see him 
an' wdkmi, but a quare sight yell see whin ye sees mm ; an*, 
linamachree I the worst ov it is, he can't see ye now." 

** Why, what's the matther 9" demanded Mr Costigan 
alarmed. " I hope he's not dead ?" 

'* He's not dead, but he's kilt intirely," sobbed the distressed 

Sarent, "wid the lambastin' he got ere-last night at the 
ance at Dinny Doran's." 

*' Well, an' what takes Am to danoes ?" said the farmer in 
a heat. ** Sure the like shred ov him ought to stay at home 
an* mind his bisness." 

'* Pulliliew ! is that the feelin' ye has for yer iUla-crathurs, 
Mlsther Costigan. But indeed I often sed tJMit same to him 
myself. ' Stay at home, honey,' I says to him, ' an* don't be 
losin' ver sleep an' flittherin yer shppers at them dances.' 
* Hould yer whisht, mother,' hell say to me thin (for he is a 
mighty obaydient child), * love sthrikes the littie as wdl as the 
big, an' I wouldn't have a sowl above buttons if I wouldn't 
tale every opportunity ov meetin' an' ooortin' Kate Kava- 
nagh.' So ye see the win* sits in that quarther, Misther Cos* 
tigan." 

Mr Costigan actually stamped on the floor with passion 
when he heard the name of Kate Kavanagh ; and as the tailor's 
mother perceived unusual anger in his countenance, she flat* 
tered herself that it was all sympathy for her **darlint 
Jemmy, " and she hastened to give him the particulars '* ov 
the murdher" foul and unnatural. • ** So now, my darlint 
Misther Costigan," she concluded, " his poor eyes is black 
an' blue, and closed up into the bargMu, an' he couldn't 
handle a needle if it was for Misther Grogfan Morgan him* 
self— God bless him for the fine lanlord that he is." 

If poor Mrs Nowlan knew but all, little sympathy had her 
wealtny visitor for her battered son, when he understood the 
cause of his woes, and her pathetic touches of tenderness 
went for nothing. Muttering something about '* hanging all 
fools and mothers of fools,' he took a gruff leave of the 
widow, and returned home with his doth. There was no 
other tailor nearer than Wexford, and it was fated that he 
should wear his old brown coat at the wedding. But that was 
not his only annoyance. The evenhig before he set out on 
his journey, he found that the horse he intended to ride want- 
ed two shoes ; and fearmg to trust his sons (both of whom 
were smitten with the " bdle o' the barorty") in their present 
plight, he brought the animal to the forge himself. No smith 

was to be found. *« Arrah, where the d ^1 is he ?" cried 

the farmer, quite exasperated, and addressing a girl stand* 
ing knitting at the door of a house near the forge. 

" Sorra bit ov us knows, Misther Costigan, ' repfied the 
damsd ; *' but we're guessin' that he is either at the public 
house, or at Miles Kavanagh's, hankerin' afther his daughther, 
for betwixt the two places he spinds the most ov his time." 

Deimis Costigan said nothing, but he raised up his hands 
and eyes — eloquence more ejcpressive than words. Kate Kava- 
nagh again! 

As he returned with his unshod liorse, he pondered while 
jogging along. " What should be about that Kate Kava- 
nagh above all girls to set a whole parish astray ?" And as 
he could find no solution of the eniema short of Sorcery, he 
set it down that she was " Ould Nick in petticoats !" ** My 
two hopefnl sons is mad afther her," said he, soliloquising ; 
** the unfortunate counsellor Ib fairly cracked about her ; 
the smith is grown wild, an' the tailor knocked stupid; 
heaven only knows what way the carpinther an' mason is, for 
she has all the thrades, I'm thinkin^ ; an' now all I pray is 
that she may charm some thrav'ling tinker, an' that he may 
carry her off body an* bones for the pace ov the oounthry r 
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Ak ! tttU« did hoMSt Dennis know who was to be th* next 
▼ietim of nMroQeM Kate Karana^! 

Wdl, next morning he set oat Tor Bargie, after taking an 
ai(BOtionate fiureweU of liis good little wife, and after oantion- 
htg her repeatedlr to hare a constant look-out after tbe 
**bojs and Kale Mranagh." Fain would be bare persuaded 
Us ttdest son to aocompanT him to tbe wedding, but Jem pa- 
thetioally pleaded "pams in bis bones an' headache" (beart- 
aelM he should hare said), and bis father rery unwiUingly 
set olf without htm. 

Our farmer had onlj ridden a few miles, when, ooming to 
a Tillage, like a true son of the soil be should stop at the 
** public** to taste the "mountain dew." Early as it was in 
the morning, it appeared there were others as interestingly 
engaged, and Tocuerating loudlT on some important topic, 
^laterer it micht be, our fHena Dennis thought it oould be 
no oonoem ofms, and without making any inquiry he called 
tor his dandr of jpunch. Orerbead the reyeUers kept up a 
most astomimnff dtobate ; presently were heard shouts, curses, 
hustling, and blows, ai^ the next instant half a dozen com- 
batants came head foremost tumbling down tbe steep and 
narrow stairs together I 

** Fight it out fair, ye yilyens,** roared the hostess, as her 
face fliuned and her eye firea, " but fight it out ov mf house. 
Into the street with erery mother's son ot ye, or know for 
what !'* and seiiing a pewter beer quart, she f6i^>ed over the 
counter, and punundled the backs and heads of all within 
her reach, till die actually cleared them out of her house. 

" What an uproar they make in a quiet place !'* said she, 
as she returned to Dennis Oostigan, who was laughing heartily 
at tbe spree. 

Now, tiiere is something extraordinary in the blood of an 
Irishman. A fight is liis choicest amusement, and if be is 
not a nrineipal actor in one, he must be a spectator. Eyen 
our sober barony Forth fSsrmer was excited, and eagerly 

' «d " what it was aD about ?** 

' AH about nonsinse," replied Mrs Boniface, " all about 
fhm, it is about a woman. AU tbe uproar was 
about a naibur ot yours, Msther Oostigan, who has turned 
the heads ot some ot our lads here, an' many others besides — 
one Wm KaTanagh. Do you know her ^*' 

** Know her !" exdaimed Dennis, and suddenly set down 
his glass on the counter, just as he was about to put it to 
UsUps. 

** what's the matther, Mr Costigan?" asked tbe landlady 
alarmed ; ** don't yon Hke yer pundi ?" 

^'Oh, I likes it weU," returned Mr Coetigan, hi a sicklT tone, 
*'but somehow there's an all-OTemess OTor me that makes me 
Tery quare at times, but it will wear off. Here's to yer health, 
Mrs Roche !" and gulped off the punch at a draught, as if he 
didn't know well mat he was about. He then proceeded on 
his ioumey, inwardbr determined not to stop again, lest he 
miffht hear the dreaaed name before he arriyedat his sister's, 
ana therehetrusted he was fk«e from tbe infliction. NcTerthe- 
less, the name was mentioned at the wedding, and our farmer, 
under the influence of ttood cheer and bilsrity, laughed loud 
and long as Ids brabi negan to whirl while thinking of the 
strange oomfaination of circumstances that brought Kate 
KaTaaach lor oyer before him. 

At tm wedding was a oertabi buck of the name of Ifagrah. 
He was a rake and a spendthrift, but, noTertheless, was artful 
and designing. He had beard of the beauty of Kate KaTanagii, 
and knowing that Mr Coetifan was a neighbour of hers, he 
tormented mm with questions about her, particularly «*if 
sAs kadafirhmef 

For the first time in his life Dennis Oostigan told an un- 
truth with an otU intention. He protested that Kate Kayan- 
agh had a fbrtane, and a good one too; be praised her person 
and industrious habits; and at last became so sealous in bis 
friendship to bis absent neighbours as to giye a cordial inyita- 
tion to Blr Magrah to his house, for the purpose of seeing and 
being introduced to the " belle o* the barony," but neyer once 
asking what sort of person this Magrah was, or what was his 
means of liying. 

Mr Pat M^prah yery eagerly accepted the inyitation, re- 
turned with Mr Oostiffan, imd was introduced to and charmed 
with handsome Kate nLayanagh, and he found his quarters so 
good, and his time pass so agreeably, that instead of a week 
he remained a montn in the neighbourhood of the '* flower of 
Forth," quite enamoured with her beauty and attractions. 

Denms Oostigan was deHghted. Like a true friend to one 
^ all of the parties, he encouraged th^ courtship by eyery 



means in his power — eyen lending money to the suitor to aa- 
able him to cut a dash in tbe eyes of MUes Kayanagh and faia 
dai^hter. 

At length the Bargie hero returned to his home for a dioart 
time, protesting that " he was quite confused an' adiamed €r9 
inthrudin' so l^ig on Msther Oostigan's hosfntality, but that 
he would sartinly come again to look afther his sweethenrt, 
for none but he should thransplant the * flower oy ForUL' " 

On the third eyening after his departure, as part of the 
family of the Oostigans were seated round the fire, Ned, 
our niend Dennis's younger son, ran in all in a hnnry, ex- 
claiming, *' News, friends, news 1 there's a runaway match on 
the road to-night, for Denny Doran met a couple on horse- 
back, sweepin' like the win* into Waxfbrd, an* hell take his 
oath Pat Magrah was the man, let who will be the woman !" 

*' An' Kate Kayanagh was sartinly the woman !" exclaimed 
Dennis Oostigan, in undisguised delight, while his son Jamea 
turned as pale as death. But the joy of tbe one aiul despair 
of the other was of short duration ; for in the next instant 
Kate Kayanagh herself rushed in breathless, and apparently 
in much uneasineas. ** Where's Mary Oostigan ?" mad dM 
anxiously, and examining the group round the &re. All 
seemed surprised and alarmed at her anxious appearance and 
inquiry, and Mrs Oostigan repeatedly called ner daug^iter, 
but got no answer. 

'* Oh ! 'tis too true !" said Kate ; «< an', Misther Oostigan, 
I'm sorry to baye to say it. Tbe scapegrace you brous^t to 
this neighbourhood has carried off your own daughter ! My 
father met them on the road to WsjLford, an' knew them." 

It would be impossible to describe the confusion of the 
family at this announcement. For a time all were stupified 
with astonishment. Then the brothers, cpvinf yent to their 
rage in curses, sprang to their feet, and rusned out of the 
bouse ; while the father, stung by many conflicting fsdinga, 
hun^ his head and remained powerless. 

"My child I my tendher dutiful child !" cried the distracted 
mother, wringing her hands in an agony of weej^ng. '* Mj 
child ! my duld?" *< Whisht I woman," at last roared the 
farmer in a yoice of thunder, unwilling to let bis supposed 
enemy baye the sadsfaction to see theur distress and oomusion. 
** Whisht, I say ! what has shedone but got a good busJMmd. 
what they are all striyin' for, young an' ould ? Whisht, I 
say ! or if ye must lament, lament thiu ye did'nt keen sitdi 
notions out of her head till she was sixteen, any how.' 

" She was full seyenteen, Dennis," interposed the mother, in 
all her grief, as a woman anxious to defend her sex. ** Don^ 
say the craithur was forward beyant hear years, fnr she was 
fuU seyenteen last October." 

Up started the fanner. ** We'll soon end that argamint," 
said ne, seizing a candle, and striding furiously towwrds ^ 
parlour ; " I haye her age down in black an white, in my 
pocket-book." 

They could hear him unlock bis desk and seardiing am ongs t 
papers ; then followed impatient muttwinffs, and at loigth a 
loud groan as if body and soul were parted. All now rusMl 
to the parlour, where they found pow Oostigan the image of 
heart-broken despair. He stood with his eyes fixed and his 
face as pale as marble : one hand grasped a podcet-beok that 
seemed torn and empty, while the otner hung listless by bis 
side. 

" Marcy oy Heayen !" exclaimed the trembling wife, cling- 
ing to him for support, " what new misforthin' has be&Oen 
us now ?" 

The farmer groaned heayily ere be ref^ied ; and then it 
was in a broken, sunken yoice — ** We're ruined. Alley 1 an 
robbed, an' I desanre it ! The yilyen has not only taken oar 
child firom us, but robbed us of one hundhred pounds I See, 
here is the desk, bruok open, and the pocket-lH>ok empty, an' 
she did it at his instigation !" 

This was blow on blow ! Mrs Oostigan was a weak and 
delicate woman. She fell senseless to 3ie ground, and was 
borne to her bed, from which she neyer rose again. 

And thus was Dennis Oostigan's treachery rewarded. He 
had brought a wretch to his house for the purpose of intro- 
ducing hmi as an admirer to his honest neignbour's dangiiter, 
without once inquiring into his character or circumstances ; 
and the young fellow had deyeriy turned the yisit to account ; 
for instead of portionless Kate Kayanagh, be carried off young 
and pretty Mary Oostigan, and her hundred pounds ! 

It 18 certain our barony Forth farmer felt this triple blow 
most severely, and the more so from his consciousness that 
hedeseryed it, and [prepared the way for bis misfortunss 
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But he was doomed to feel his librae from honour 
and hir deaUng yet more acntely, when on the day of his 
wife's death he was accosted by his neigfaboarMflesKaranagh, 
as he was droopingly wandering about his fields, shnnning the 
crowds ooDeeted at the wake. 

" Ifisther Costigan,'' began Ifiles abmptly-^or the Irish 
peMaot feeb too warmly to take time to shi^M his sratnla- 
tkms or oondolenoes with the eo-abont refinements of deucaoy — 
«« I am sorry fbr yer thmbble this day, an' the more so 
bdase Mrs Costigan was erer the kind and friendly na&nr, 
that nerer changed fr^mi hot to conld like others. [Dennis 
winoedj I also heerd or yer loss in other respects, but that 
lota wiu be soon made up, plaise God. In the inalntime, 
Ifisther Costigan, ye might want a thrifle of ready cash for 
the ezpinses or the wake an' berrin' ; an' as I'to scraped 
together a matther or a few pounds for the rint, bnt whi<A is 
not called for yet, I'd be very glad to lind it to a friend, an' 
may be yon'd take it, an' ye may pay me whin you plaise. 
Fau, sitch poor men as me ought nerer to keep money long in 
Hie house for fear ot the yiWens or roeues." 

Dennis Oostiffan was unable to spei^, and without accept- 
ing the money he motioned his honest neighbour away, and 
turned off alnruptlT. But BGles Kavanagh was not a man to 
be deterred from doing a kind action. 

" Hut-tut ! Mr Costifan," he continued, <' don't turn away 
from an ould naibur an friend. You think now that I bear a 
grvidge to ye on account or that yilyen ye brou^t down to 
eeifirt my Kate. I know all, ye see ; an' if I do, 1 freely for- 
give TO. Fathers, an' 'spedaily rich fathers sitch as tou, are 
a fittle partiklar, I suppose, about who their sons woula marry, 
an* it's all right. But Dennis Costigan ought to have known 
MS betther ! He ought to hare known that neither I nor my 
cfafld would seek to enther any man's faamily against his wiu, 
Ibr he never seen any mean or disaivin' ways in us. But all's 
Ibrgiven an' forgotten now ; so don't be the laist suspicious 
ev us, but take the money that I freely offer, if you want it, 
an' you^ make a poor man an' naibur happy. Turn about, 
man, an' let us live in paice an' good wiU while we're on the 
earth together." 

Dennis Costigan stood, perpendicular as a poplar, with his 
back to Miles Kavanaffh wnile he was speaking, and the latter 
thought, from the stiffiiess of the farmer's ur, that he had 
nerved hims^up to break sooner than bend, and that he was 
determined to retain his sturdy pride to the last, and perhaps 
to cut with him altogether. To Bifilee's surprise, however, 
when he ceased spealdng, portly Dennis wheeled rifl^ht about, 
still perpendicular, seised the liand of his honest friend, and, 
as if the mere touch of a sympathising friend communicated 
a softness he was unused to, he wept aioud 1 yes, wept ! and 
they wore the first bitter tears he had ever shed. 

" But for thesake of human nathur, which I am glad to see 
so eood," said Dennis Costigan afterwards, " I'd most rather 
ye'd have abused me ; I oould have borne it betther 1" 
. WeU, months passed over, and still the " belle o' the 
barony" was makuig sad havoc with the hearts of the bes^is. 
She had already all the trades enlisted under her banner, and 
it was a nice question whether she would spare one badielor 
in an entire parish, or not. Fathers and mothers still com- 
plained, and the sbrls prayed that Kate Kavanagh were mar- 
ried, and out of Uie way. Blatters were daily crowing worse 
and worse, ** oonfnsion worse ccmfbunded, m the country 
round. 

As a last resource, Dennis Costigan was reminded of his 
promiBed mission to Bifiles Kavana^ to ** coax 1dm to settle 
ids daughter out of hand," and fbr the repose of the neifl;h- 
bonrhoMl he agreed to do so. He now fblt a warm friendship 
fbr both fither and dao^ter, and it would make him r«Uly 
hmppy if he could be the means of assisting pretty Kate to a 
husband every way worthy of her. Still he had not brought 
hlms^ to wish ki$ son married to her, for he had taken it 
into his head that Jem was entitled to a girl with a couple of 
hundreds at least, and since his late loss he was more aiudous 
on that score than ever. 

At last, deeming himself bound in honour to delay no longer 
from fulfilling his promise, Mr Costigan mively prooeeded to 
Bfiles KavaiMffh's cottage. He found the ** flower of Forth" 
busily engaged in her Imle kitchen, scouring her deal tables 
and chafars, and sinffinf merrily as she scoured. The labour 
had thrown a lovely glow over her fine f^e, and her smile 
vras really bewitching as she welcomed Mr Costigan, and 
banded him a chair. 

«' la yer fiither within, Bfiss Kavanagh ?" inqubred Dennis, 



as kindly as the recollection of his son's untoward situation 
would permit. 

<* He is not, Mr Costigan," Kate replied, '* but I think he 
wiU be here presently, so you have nothing for it but to sit 
with a wild girl like me till he comes in." 

Down plumped Mr Costi^^an, and to look at him one would 
inuunne ne had come a-smtormg himself, so awkward and 
conmsed did he seem while obliJrM to continue alone with the 
beautiful " pla^e upon earth. He turned his head away 
from her, stuck an old pipe in his mouth for employment s 
sake, and preserved a deaid silence for ten minutes. Kate, 
perceiving his mood, troubled him with little chat. At length, 
tired of waiting for the father, the missionary condesceimed 
to address the daughter ; and she, judging from the contor- 
tions of his phiz, thought the effort cost him as much as a 
spasm of cholera morbid. 

'* Hem 1 haw ! hum ! I wondher very much that you don't 
think ov changin' yer state, Bfiss Kavanagh. The marriage 
life is the happiest life ov all, as I know (sighing deeply), an* 
I would recommend je to thry it :" and he laimchea into a 
long harangue in praise of the honourable state, its hi^vpiness, 
comfort, and safety, compared to a single life — so full of peril 
to a feniale ; to all of which our "belle o' the barony" listened, 
and assented as demurely as could be wished. After laudinr 
the state, and urging the necessity of it, he next proceeded 
to point out the most eligible match in his opinion, recom- 
mencing of all things " an independent man, unburthened by 
fathers, movers, sisters, or brothers ; a single man in every 
sense, with whom she could have everything her own way, and 
no one to interfere ;" and he named several whom he cen- 
sidered would be unexceptionable, but to all of whom our 
Kate had a ouick and characteristic objection, as prompt and 
rMdy as if sne had anticipated the visit of the matrimonial 
delegate, and guessed his errand. This b a specimen of the 
colloquy. After mentionine several others, 

" Well, what do you thiiS ov long Jem Whalen?" 

** Why, that one pair of tongs in one house is enough." 

« Oh, that won't do ! What do ye think ov John Barry ? 
he's a snug, warm fblla." 

«< Warm enough, for he's the dickens for fightin' !" 

** Well, Redmond Connors, the carpinther ?" 

<< He's a close shaver, but not to my taste." 

" PulHlliew ! you'll never be plaisei Have ye anything to 
say asm Bum, the mason ^" 

" He's too great a plastherer to be sincere." 

** An' what chance nas the smith?" 

** He won't forge rm* fetthers, that's all." 

"An* the tailor?" 

'* Must stitch himself to another.".' 

Here the dialogue broke off abruptly, fbr neither the mis- 
sionary nor the maiden oould longer refhun flrom lauffhing ; 
the former, though a grave and reverend signior at alfthnes, 
was perfectly overcome by Kate's naivete and ardiness ; and 
thot^h he was farther than ever from attaining his object, he 
was m perfect good humour. Bfiles Kavanagh soon after en- 
tered the cottM;e, and mudi was he surprised to find his 
daughter and m Costigan tete-a-tete, ana on such excellent 
terms. Nor was the surprise lessened, when he saw the 
farmer sit it out for two hours longer, still laughing and still 
joking, as if he and Kate had ever been the best of friends and 
banterers. At length Mr Costigan heavily arose firom his 
seat, and declaring that he would come agisdn on the same 
business (he foreot however to speak to Miles Kavanagh 
about it\ he took his leave. 

And h<9 did go as^ain and again ; and at the third visit 
Dennis Costigan ana Miles Kavanagh retired to an inner 
apartment. Kate neither knew nor wished to know the 
subject of their confab ; but she observed, that as the farmer 
was retiring after the last visit, he and her father shook hands 
as if clenching a bargain. '* You're mighty affsctionate I" 
thought Kate ; *' I wondher yez did'nt kiss !' 

As well as I can remember, it was about a fortnight from 
the day of our friend Dennis Costiffan's visit to Ikfiles 
Kavanagh's cottage, that Watty Colfer (Watty always walks 
with his head down ; mind, his face is an ell longer than any 
other face, so grave and thoughtful is he I) had iust got inside 
father Tobin's gate, and closed it after him, when he saw his 
reverence tumsdf thundering down the avenue on St Patrick, 
his nag. 

" Yer sarvint, sur !" said Watty, very humbly, and hat in 
hand, and propping himself against the shut gate, ** oould I 
make so Ixmld as just to spake one word to yer rivirinoe ?" 
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" Not one word !** replied the priest hastily, " if you were 
the bishop ! I am in too gpreat a hurry. Laye my way and 
open the gate." 

** Thin, God help me," groaned Wattv, but still keeping his 
position, '* that am neither priest nor bishop ; I haye'nt the 
nead-piece for sitch great min ; an' all clargy most haye ^reat 
heads to keep in the lamin*. Now, is it a great wdght intirely, 
sur?" 

The priest laughed in spite of his hurry, but as he well knew 
the man he had to deal with, he checked himself immediately, 
and assuming as determined a look as possible under the dr- 
cumstanoes/he " commanded the slieyeen to open the gate for 
him." 

Watty too knew his man. He knew eyer^ yariation of the 
priest's temper, from its usual lake-like placidity, till it got up 
to boilinff-water heat. He thought it was beginning to 
« simmer' a little, but far away yet from '* bubbling and 
hissing ;" and grat%ing his own cool impudence, he continued 
the process of ** heating up." 

** Why, thin, indeed, what I haye to say won't keep ye long, 

BUT." 

** Open the gate this instant I" thundered the priest. 

** Sartinly, sur," quoth Watty, turning quickly round and 
pretending to be yery busy wiUi the gate ; " see this boult 
now ! Och 1 my curse upon the whole corporation oy smiths, 
includin' my own dacent uncle who made this same gate, an' 
«o stiff an' oad, that all I can do won't shoot back the boult ! 
A cleyer workman is a fine thing 1 An' so you won't listen to 
what I have to say, sur ?" 

** I can't, I tell ye. I'm goine in all haste to marry a couple." 

" Odi I if I knew that, I'd be yery sony to detain your 
riyirinoe I What I haye to say may well keep for another 
opportunity. See this curst boult now 1 Throth the skin is 
torn off my fingers striyin' to pull it back, an' yer ririrince in 
sitch a disperate hurry 1 But ye haye tiie patience of Job 
himself, beyant all doubt God hdp the couple that's expeotin' 
ye, sur 1 And who are they, the craithurs ?" 

The impatient churchman looked at his watch and groaned : 
but as the inexorable eate would not open to let him pass 
through, he gratified uie newsmonger with the information 
that ** the couple he was about to marry were Dennis Costigan 
and Catherine, Miles Kayanagh's daughter." 

** Tunder an' turf I" exclaimed Mr Colfer, opening his eyes 
as wide as he could, and raising his hands to express the ex- 
tremity of astonishment. " Is it ould Dinnis Costigan, father 
to Jem, that's goin' to be married to handsome Kate Kayan- 
agh, the belle o the barony? — it's quite onpossible !" 

" It's not impossible," said the priest, an^^y : " and I see 
nothing extraordinary in her father preferring to giye her to 
a senswle steady old man, than to a wild young one. But 
don't I see the gate open, and you pretending it was bolted ? 
Oh 1 ye double-dyed slieyeen, quit my way tnis moment, or 
by all that's good 111 let you feel the wdght of this," and he 
raised his horsewhip. 

'* Och 1 wid all the pleasure in life 1" quoth Watty, jump- 
ing quickly aside : ana the gate flew open as if by magie, 
wough which Father Tobin dashed at mil speed. 

Watty then, sound in wind and limb, shot off through the 
Adds— a short out to a certain cross-road, about a mile from 
Ihe priest's hoose, and less than a quarter from Miles Kavan- 
agh s cottage, hj which his reyerence should pass. Puffing 
a little, he was lust in time to grayely touch his hat as the 
priest cantered by. Then rusing his yoice he shouted after 
him, " Ride aisy, ride aisy, y^ riyirince ; take things aisy, 
oan't ye ? Young James Costigan an' Kate Kayanaeh ran 
off together this momin', an' they're now man an wife I 
Arrah, take things aisy, can't ye ?' 

'* Oh 1 ye limb of Satan !" ejaculated the disappointed cler- 
gyman, as he indled up to hear these tidings, ** why didn't 
you tell me this before, and not send me off on afool's errand ?" 

" How could I, sur ?" responded the slieyeen, meekly, 
*' when you war in sitdi a disp^tite hurry ? — sure ye wouldn't 
let me spake at aU at all 1" 

ffis reyerenoe returned to his home, muttering dennnoia- 
tions upon Watty's deyoted head ; and Watty went his way, 
laughing immoderately at the success of his joke. He had 
giyen his spiritual director a ride of a mile or so without his 
breakfast, which no clerical stomach. Catholic or Protestant, 
could put up wil^, unless with a wedding breakfast in pro- 
spective. And he told but the truth after all. Young Costi- 
gan and handsome Kate had that morning giyen itie knowing 
old ones the slip, and got manied in Wexford ; and Dennis, 



our portly friend Dennis, since he could'nt hayo the ''belle o 
the barony" for his bride, put a good face on the matter, mad 
receiyed ner as his daughter-in-law. Twelve rejected suitois 
were at the *' hauling home ;" amongst them CounsaUor 
Shiel of course, who favoured the company with « song 
made for the occasion, the ooncluding lines of which we give : 
** Nowiaduitriout agricuUhuio traMplaate tha **Flo««r of Vut^" 
To acofj sItaatiQn all ibeltbered from tbs North I" 

M.G. R. 



ON THE FOLLY OF SOWING BAD 8BEDB 
BECAUSE THEY ARE CHEAP. 

BT MARTIN OOTLE. 

A FEW months ago I saw in the shop window of a petty seeds- 
man near Dublin, an advertisement announcing the sale m 
ffrass seeds at two shillings and eightpence per barrel of four 
bushels. I had Uie curiosity to examine those seeds, whioh, 
as may be siq>posed from their price, were a oompound of Uie 
germs of weeas, with a small proportion of grass seeds intoi- 
mixed. I have no doubt that some poor luid uncaiculating 
petty farmers were silly enough to purchase this trash on the 
penny-wise and pound-foolish principle, and I well know that 
there is no point on which greater ignorance prevails than 
on that of a proper selection of grass seeds, although they 
should be sown with an accurate regard to the nature of tlie 
soil, the number of years during which the land is to be left 
in meadow or in pasturage, each of which conditions also re- 
quires a different description of seeds. 

The successful establishment of grass seeds depends m*- 
terially, besides the clean and pulverised state of the land, 
on their adaptation to the soil ; and if that be in a state per- 
feoUv fit for their reception, a much smaller quantity of seed 
will be sufficient than under the opposite circumstances ; and 
if the land be in a foul state previously to laying it down, it 
is clear that the sowing of weed seeds, with atriling and un- 
certain admixture of true grass seeds, cannot reader it 
cleaner. 

In practical result, the farmer who leaves his field to the 
generosity of nature is more judicious, because in our humid 
ohmate the soil possesses a tendency to generate the indigen- 
ous grasses, of which some are reauy good, and which, from 
their overpowering Qualities, soon dispossess those that may 
have been sown, and form a close and excellent turf. But 
to sow weeds is inexpressibly absurd, and this the man does 
who buys sudi a oompound as that to which I have referred, 
or who sows them because he hai^»ens to have them by tone 
means, and is unwilling to have them lost. Perhaps they 
have been collected from his own little riok of hay, wnich hie 
knows to have been of the worst quality, or some staUe boy 
has given him, or stolen for him, the dirty and peiiuips fear- 
mentod sweepings of a nasty hay loft, in which bad hay hnd 
been stored, and he is unwilling to throw away what he has 
so unluckily obtained : his park$eH soon bears testimony to his 
imprudoioe ; and he admits, though reluctantly, that the grans 
seeds which he had sown were not of the best quality* thou^ 
they were procured from a Aoy hft, when he perceives thnt 
thepr have onlr introduced an artificial increase ot bad herbage, 
which his little stock of animals would unanimously n^ject, if 
hunger did not fbrbid such fastidiousneas. 

But the deluded purchaser very frequently forgets that 
though he has a great bulk for his money, he has a bad bar- 
gain; he does not consider that the respectable seedsman, 
uoup^h he charges much more for his seeds, gives a far better 
quahty in general, and does not sell dirt and unprolifio gmss 
seeds in the compound which he supplies. Petty seedsmeo, 
no doubt, do so frequently ; and how can it be othorwiae, -when 
their stock is a motley contribution from farm^rB* wiTes, 
hostlers, and labourers, who collect every variety of goed 
and bad seeds from every description of meadow anid soii? It 
is better to pay a great deal more for the best seed, of which 
a far lesser proportion will suffioe. I can eonoaire bnt one 
case in whiim a rational farmer conld deliberate nae such 
defootive seed as that which I saw in the little fanekater^s 
shop, namely, when he is about to surrender Ins hrm (being 
oUigated to lay down his land with grass), and has all that 
unamiable and inexcusable feeling whidi so generally prompts 
men in sudi circumstances to act in defiance of tiieur great 
Christian principle of d^Qg unto others as we would have 
them do unto us. 

In this case, a selfish ill-natured tenant vrishes to annoy 
hia landlord, and his own innocent suooesior, to the utmost 
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of his power; and, therefore, wkUe adhering to the letter of 
his agreement — ^to sow |^rass seeds — he breaks it in the spirit, 
and rery effectuall^r, m fact, too, by substituting weeds 
under the denomination of grasses. 

A pnident man who is not a perfect judge himself of the 
matter, will first consider the quality and nature of his land 
before he sows grass seeds, and then consult Lawson's Tables, 
which ftumish precise information on eyery partieular as to 
the quality ana quantity of seeds for all soils, and whether 
for one, two, three years, or for permanent pasture, and he 
win endeaTOur to obtiun what he wants accordWly ; not that 
this is often an easy matter of accomplishment, for few seeds- 
men have the yarieties sufficiently distinct, alUiough they are 
generally polite enoueh to say thiatthey have them so. 

But how can they be alwajs sure of this ? We know the 
great difficulty, even in botanical gardens, of keeping the kinds 
separate, and the rajddity with wmch grass seeds b^ome com- 
mmeled. The only certain way is to raise the desired seeds 
in detached portions of land, perfectly dean, and carefully 
cleared of intruding plants. Can the seaman, with the most 
honourable intentions and greatest caution, be himself secure 
firom the efieots of negligence or wilful imposition ? 

But to return to the case of the poor man who thinks he 
has a bargain when he buys four bushels of bad grass seeds 
for hal£>»-crowiL Though he sees the bad effects in the in- 
feriority of his herbage, and at first lays the blame on the pro- 
per source, he actually persuades himself afterwards fwhen 
Me, idio in his bounty doth *' dothe the grass of the field " 
throughout the whole earth, has covered the surface of his field 
with natural herbage) that to the seeds which he had sown two 
or three years previously, be is mainly to attribute what the 
prodieality of Nature, or, more properly, the munificence of 
uod, has supplied. ' 

The man who sows bad or ill-suited grass seeds, merely 
because he has obtained them, and is unwilling to lose ^e 
acquisition, reminds me of an old lady who was for many years 
of her life in the habit of giving annually (in the sprint of the 
year) to her grandchildren, a regular course of sulphur and 
treade mixed up together, whether the redpients required it 
or not. 

On one occasion, a new servant maid, unacquainted 
with this system, was sent for the usual quantity of flour of 
sulphur, but by some mismanagement she brought home a 
pound of flour of mustard. Her mistress sent her back to the 

Eer from whom it had been boue^ht, but from previous 
lusies or quarrels unnecessary to detail, he refused to take 
dc again. The poor maid could not herself be expected 
to substitute the required sulphur, and the old lady was de- 
termined that the mustard should not be lost. She accord- 
ingly mixed it with the treade instead of the other substance, 
and actually ladled every partide of the compound down the 
throats of her grandchildren and the servant maid, who con- 
sented to take her share as a punishment for her inattention, 
until the whole mixture was consumed. The old lady was 
less foolish than the fanner who sows the seeds of weeos, be- 
cause she had previously ascertained that the floor of mus- 
tard was harmless ; but the husbandman most know that those 
seeds which are not genuine grast seeds are nozioua to his 
land, by rendering it foul, and it is therefore extravagance 
and not economy on his part to use bad seeds, merdy to save 
waste. 

I am sorry to say that the same indifierenoe prevails among 
the lower classes of our Airmers as to seed in raieral. On 
this subject I shall again occupy a page of the Journal in an 
early number. 



A Last Doo.--Dr Amaud d' AntOli, one day talking with 
Ike Duke de Laincourt upon the new philosophy of M. 
Deseartes, maintained that oeasts were mere machines ; that 
they had no sort of reason to direct them ; and that when 
they cried or made a noise, it was only one of the wheels of 
the dock or machine that made it. The Duke, who was of a 
dUArent opinion, replied, ** I have now in my kitchen two 
tomspits whidi take thdr turns regularly every other day to 

est into the wheel ; one of them not likmg his employment, 
d himself on the day he should have wrought, so that his 
companion was forced to mount the wheel in ms stead ; when 
released* by crying and ^Agpng his tail, he made a sign for 
those in attendance to follow mm. He immediatdy conducted 
them to a garret, where he dislodged the idle dog and bit 1^ 
MTerdy/'— Dn^/ui Unweisitif Magazine. 



CURIOUS COINCIDENCES. 
Oke of the most fruitful sources of superstition, and that 
which has been most productive of what are styled *< wdl- 
founded and authenticated stories of supernatural occur- 
rences," is that Protean monster known in all its fbrms by 
the general appdlation of '* Remarkable or Curious Coind- 
dences." 

The frequent occurrence of ev^ts predsdy similar in their 
details, though perfectly simple and ordinary individually, is 
apt to be considered, first, as remarkable, and, if again 
repeated, wonderful. 

In a recent number of the Penny Journal mention is made 
of the curious ooincidenoe of three men having been found 
drowned at various times in the course of the same winter, 
in the same river, and the same place, or nearly, each with 
two shirts on, having given rise to the belief in that parish 
that it was unlucky to wear two shirts. 

But if persons snould allow themsdves to be fi;uided in their 
actions by such observances, their lives would become per- 
fectly burthensome from the constant state of watchfulness in 
which they wovld be obliged to live ; for instance, the follow- 
ing anecdote would show the absolute necessity they would be 
under of ascertaining the names of their fellow-travellers, 
lest any one rejoidng in the name of Hugh Williams should 
be amongst them. 

The more juvenile readers of the Penny Journal must be 
informed that the portion of the sea which flows between the 
island of Anc^lesea and the coast of Wales, called the Menai 
Straits, whic£ is now spanned by the celebrated Menai sus- 

Eension bridee, was passable, previously to the erection of the 
ridge, onlyhy boats, a reffular ferry-boat plying constantly 
at the place called Bane^or ferry. On the 6th day of Decem- 
ber, in the year 1664, uie ferry-boat, having eighty-one pas- 
sengers on board, was upset whilst crossing the Strait, and 
only one man was saved, whose name was Hugh Williams. 
On the 6th day of December 1782, the boat then plying, con- 
taining about sixty persons, was upset, and all were lost except- 
ing one passenger, whose name proved to be Hugh Williams ! 
On the 5th of August 1820, a similar fate befell twenty-five 
unfortunatepersons, one only of whom escaped, whose name 
was Hug^h Williams I 

We snould hope that none could now be found so weak, but 
certainly there have been those who, having heard this story, 
would fear to trust their predous lives in a ferry-boat with 
any one of the name of Hugh Williams, but a little local know- 
leclQ;e would go far in removing such an absurd apprehension, 
as mdeed there are few of the most apparently extraordinary 
events, the origin of which cannot be traced to simple natural 
causes. 

The name of Williams prevails in the neighbourhood of 
Bangor, and Hugh is a favourite Christian name throughout 
all Wales. It is very probable that persons of the name of 
Williams, very possibly even Hugh Williams, were lost amongst 
the passengers on each of those occasions, but these were 
ovenooked, whilst the coinddence of the individual saved being 
each time of the same name, was observed and recorded ; the 
circumstance being simply accounted for by the ordinary 
rules of calculating odds or chances, for where the name of 
Hugh Williams prevailed, there was certainly a greater chance 
of one of that name being saved than one of any other, and, 
as we have before remarked, no account was made of how 
many Hugh THUiamses perished. N. 



Industry. — Let me say a word in behalf of this home-spun 
virtue. It may seem supcorfluous, perhaps impertinent, to en- 
force industry upon the nardest-workine people in the world, 
as I concdve our good countrymen to be ; out I speak of it 
as a part of education^ — as a principle to be inculcated upon 
childnood. Its proper limits i shall hereafter attempt to de- 
fine. In this country it is the duty of every individual to live 
an active life. No one, even though he be rich, has a ri^ht to 
be idle or usdess. In the hive of bees there is a privileged 
class of drones ; but there the government is despotic, wiUi a 
queen at its head. Ours is a republican government, which 
admits of no drones, and tolerates no aristocratic indolence. 
Nor is industry more a duty to sodety than a source of indi^ 
vidual happiness. There are no pleasures so sweet as those 
earned by effort, no possessions so dear as those acquired by 
toil The truth is, that the main happiness of life consists in 
the yigorons exerdse ef those faculties which God has given 
US. Tbiu it usualljf happens that more eojoyment is found li^ 
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the acquisition of property than in its possession. How often 
does the ricA man, smrounded with erery luxury, look back 
from the pinnacle which he has attained, with fond regret, to 
those days of humble but happy toil wh^ he was struggling 
VD the steep ascent of fortune I Make industry, then, a part 
or fireside education. Teach it to your childr^ as a point of 
duty ; render it familiar to them by practice. Personal exer- 
tion and ready activity are natural to some children, and these 
hardly need any stimulus to the performance of duties requir- 
ing bodily exertion. There are others ^who have an indolence, 
a reluctance to move, either uniform or periodical, in their 
Tery constitution. If neglected, these children will grow up 
in the habit of omitting many^ duties, or of performing, only 
those which are agpreeable. It is indispensable that such should 
be trained to patient exertion, habituated to the performance 
of every, duty m the right time and the right way, even though 
it may require self-denial and onerous toil. A person who 
cannot compel himself, from a mere sense of duty, to over- 
come a slothful reluctance to do what is disagreeable, is but 
half educated, and carries about him a weakness that is likely 
to prove fatal to his success in life. Sudi a person may act 
vigorously by fits and starts as he may be occasionally urged 
by impulse ; but the good begun will often remain unfinished, 
and, H'om subsequent negligence, will result in final disaster. 
The only safe way is to found industry upon principle, and 
establish it by habit. While, therefore, I would mculcate 
industry, I would remark that it may be carried to excess. 
Every virtue has its bordering vice. The extreme of courafl^ 
touches upon the precincts of rashness, and a step beyond the 
proper limit of inaustrv brings you into the dreary regions of 
avarice. — Preside Education^ by S, O, Goodrich^ an Ameri- 
can Author, \ 

The Sabbath Nature always seemed to me to '* keep 

Sabbath" in the wilderness. I. used to fancy that! the wild 
birds w;ere more quiet on that day,; siHin^ on the branches 
with, their heads under their wings, smoothmg their plumage, 
or lodkine quietly about them, and sometimes venturing a 
faint warble, scarcely above a.whiisper. And I have seen a 
laree woJiJ^aipmi^ stand for hours .upon a ^ry h>g; on the 
bamc of, the river, contemplating the stream, or gazing into 
the air ; once or twice, perhaps, starting suddenly a few paces, 
but tlren halting as if;he had- given up the idea ; and his tail 
all the while hanging listlessly .down, as if indicating that no 
enterprise could oe undertaken on that day. . Just like the 
merchant who may be seen in the city, on a bright Sunday 
morning, in clean shirt collar, and with hands thrust into his 
pockets, loitering slowly down the street, or standing in rumi- 
nating attitude at the comer, pondering carefully every step 
of the morrow's tangled padi, or pernaps calculating the 
amount of time lost in Sundays, by the whole world, taken 
individually and collectively n-om Moses*s day to the present 
time ; but on the whole, enduring the Sabbath with Christian 
resignation. ' 

Critics. — It is a little singular that the mass should attach 
much importance to the smaU opinions of every-day critics. 
Because a man happens to hfive the facilities of publishing his 
views and opinions. to the world, though he bie the veriest 
blockhead on earth, his verdict is often of more than ordinary 
weight amonf men. Indeed, a Johnson could not influence 
some men bynis verbal opinion, to the extent that an ignora- 
mus can influence them through *' press and types." The 
'* dignity of print" has a strange effSect. Although it is but 
one man who speaks, and he may have one hundred opponents 
who may argue successfully against him, yet they wul all fail 
with the public. But let dtner of them publish the same 
opioipn, and the ore, which was rich and weighty, becomes 
refined. Common critics, moreover, are always ready to find 
imperfections, for thus will the public be made acquainted with 
their penetration. In fact, many of them seem to think that 
t6 criticize is to find fault ; " else (they reason^ where is the 
necessity of criticism ?" It is said that any tool can fire a 
hbuse. So can any man criticize a book ; but very few can 
build the one or write the other. Many of the vinegar-critics 
of the day who haunt the shores of literature, would utterly 
fail in penning even the preface to a respectable book. It is a 
recorded and well-known fact that many of our standard 
works were rejected for the want of a publisher, owing to the 
unfavourable opinion of stolid rule-and-figure critics ; but when 
they came before the people, who, judging from the imjpukes 
of the heart, are never wrong, how soon wa.'^ their verdict 
reversed I The people are tno only true tribunal. They 
aeparate, mth the band of a refiner, the dross from the gold. 



By them genius is preserved, and pretension discarded 

Knickerbocker. ' ^ 

The boxes of the opera; spfendid as they are, and splendid 
as the appearancoiof those m'them is, do not breathe a spirit 
of enioyment. They are rather like the sick wards of luxury 
and idleness, where people of a certain class are oondemnea 
to perform the quarantine of foshion for the evening. — 
HazKtt. 

Deceiyeks — We are bom to deceive or to be decdred. 
In one of these classes we must be numbered ; but our self- 
respect is dependent upon our selection. ' , The practice of de- 
ception generally secures its own punishment ; for calloiis 
indeed must be that mind which is insensible of its ignominy I 
But he who has been duped is conscious, even in the very 
moment that he detects the imposition, of his proud superiority 
to one who can stoop to the adoption of so foul ana sorry a 
course. The reailly good and high-minded, therefore, are 
seldom provoked by the discovery of deception ; thou^^ the 
cunning and artful 'resent it, as a humiliating triumph ob- 
tained over them in their own vocations. 

Wit Wit is the lightning of the mind, reason the sun- 
shine, and reflection the moonlight ; for as the bright orb of 
night owes its lustre to the sun, so does reflection o«ve its ex- 
istence to reason. ' . 

Premature Wisdom — The premature wisdom of youth 
resembles the forced fruit of our hot-houses ; it looks like the 
natural production, but has not its flavour or raciness. 

Poor. — A term of reproach in England, and of pity ia 
most other countries. 

Poets and Astronomers Poets view nature as a bo<dc 

in which they read a language unknown to common minds, at 
astronomers regard the heavens, and therein discover olijects 
that escape the vulgar. ken. . . 

Peace of BIind — Though peace of mind does not con- 
stitute happiness, ^ happiness cannot exist without it; our 
serenity being the 'result of our own exertions, while oar hap- 
piness IS dependent on others : hence the reason why it fii| SO ' 
rare ; for, on how few can we count ? Our wisdom, 'ilUkh-^ ■ 
it^t is heSt shown in cultivating all that leads to tlM prywr- 
vation of this negative blessing, which, while we possefis it 
will prevent us f^om ever becoming whqlfy wretched. 



ANSWER TO THE ENIGMA IN No. 17. 

Mr Teague, the enigma you lent me, my honej, 

Muct mean, I coiOecture, a round bit o* numej \ 

But what It can be, is a.regular stopper. 

Unless it's a cdnage from some kind of copper ; 

Though your Dean of St Patrick's did not like die stoiO; 

For this very iSidr reasoD— 'twas not big enou^. 

So here goes a goess— and, \n truth, to be plain. 

It's a good honest Fenny your honour will mane. 

Ah, Geordy, Aill oft have they tried to disgrace. 

With bufibli andblowt, thy right royal old face: 

Let them, hammer away CiU they're all in a pet. 

For real sottd worth thoii*lrt the best of the set. 

B'en O'OoBmU must own. though he don't like ttemiat. 

That thou art the cream of bis flourishing rim ! 

As for gold. It flies off Hke the chair or the stnbblek 

Leaving little behind but vexation and trouble. 

And that mealy-Ac'd silver, experience of old 

Says is only too apt to take wings after gold~ 

In (hct, I ne'er found, from the mohur to piastre. 

That one kind or other went dower or Outer ; 

Do just as you like, it seems a thing plann'd. 

That one of those vagrants shall ne'er be on hand. 

We well know what wonders a Fenny can do. 

What instruction and comfbrt a mite wiU bestow. 

The stores of the world, iu rust and its lumber. 

Come brighten'd and polish'd m each penny number. 

The well-spring of knowledge is open to all— 

The Fenny has spread it through cottage and haU. 

So now, my friend Teague, let the great have the g nw aa. 

You and I U be oontint if we've always a FnofT. 
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CAHIR CASTLE, COUNTY OF TIPPERARY 



To a large poHioii of our readers it will be scarcely neces- 
sary to state, that the little town^of Cafair is in many re- 
spects the most interesting of its'siae to be found in the 
province of Mmister, we had almost said in all Ireland ; and 
that, though this interest is to a considerable extent derived 
from the extreme beauty of its situation and surrounding 
scenery, it is in an equad decree attributable to a rarer qua- 
lity in our small towns — ^the beauty of its public edifices, and 
the appearance of neatness, cleannness, and comfort, which 
penrMies it generally, and indicates the festering protection 
of the noMe family to whom it belongs, and to wnom it an- 
ciently gave title. Most of our small towns require brilliant 
•unshme to give them evoi a semi-cheerful aspect: Cahir 
looks pleasant even on one of our diaracteristic gloomy days. 
As it is not, however, our present purpose to enter on any 
detailed account of the town itself, but to confine our notice 
to one of its most attractive features — its ancient castle — ^we 
ifaall only state that Cahir is a market and post town, in the 
barony of Iffa and Oflk West, county of Tipperary, and is 
situated on the river Sidr, at the junction of the mail-coach 
roads laadiiig respeotirely fhun Waterferd to Limeriok, and 



, _^ It is about eifflit 

miles W.N.W. from Clonmel, and the same distance 8: W. 



from Cork by way of Cashel to Dublin. 

miles W.N.W. from Clonmel, and the m 

from Cashel, and contains about 3500 inhabitants. 

The ancient and proper name of this town is CoAtr-cftciMi- 
iascaigh^ or, the circular stone fortress of the fish-aboundinf 
Dun, or fort ; a name which appears to be tautological, ana 
whidi can only be accounted for by the snppositirai that an 
earthen Dun^ or fort, had originidly occupied the site on 
which a Cahir, or stone fort, was erected subsequently. 
Examples of names formed in this way, of words haviM^ 
neariv svnonymous meanings, are very numerous in IrdaiiC 
as daisuoMun-more, the castle of tne ffreat fort, and aa 
the Irish name of Cahir Castle itself, whi<&, after tiie orao- 
tion of the present building, was called Caiaiean'ma-^akeraek' 
dhma-iascaigh, an appeUation in which three dittinet frisk 
names for military works of different classes and agee art 
copibined. 

Be this, however, as it may, it is certain that a CsAtr or 
stone fort occupied the site or the present castle in the noat 
remote historic times, as it b mentioned in the oldest books of 
the Brehon laws; aoii tha Book iif Laoan reoords ita ct»» 
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struction by Coirreftch, the brother-in-law of Felemy Recht- 
mar, or the Lawgiver, as early as the third century, at which 
time it is stated to have been the residence of a female named 
BadaDUur. Whether this Cahir was subsequently rebuilt or 
not, does not appear in our histories as far as we have found ; 
nor have we been able to discover in any ancient document a 
record of the erection of the present castle. It is stated in- 
deed by Archdall, and from him again by all subsequent Irish 
topogitiphers, that Cahir Castle was erected prior to the year 
1142 by Conor-na-Catharach O'Brien, king of Thomond. 
But this is altogether an error. No castle properly so called 
of this class was erected in Ireland till a later period, and the 
assertion of Conor's having built a castle at Cahir is a mere 
assumption drawn from the coo^omen na-Catharach, or of the 
Cahir or Fort by which he was known, and which we know from 
historical evidences was derived not f^om this'Cahir on the 
Suir, but from a Cahir which he built on an island in Loueh 
Derg, near Killaloe, and which still retains his name. The 
true name of the founder of Cahir Castle, and date of its erec- 
tion, must therefore remain undecided till some record is found 
which will determine them ; and in the meantime we can only 
indulge in conjecture as to one or the other. That it owes its 
origin, indeed, to some one of the orinnal Anglo-Norman 
setuert in Ireland, there can be little doubt, and its high anti- 
quity seems unquestionable. As earl^ as the fourteenth cen- 
tury, it appears to have been the residence of James Galdie 
for the AnffHfied) Butler, son of James, the thurd Earl of Or- 
mond, by Catberme, daughter of Gerald, Earl of Desmond — 
whose aescendant Thomas Butler, ancestor to the present 
Earl of Qlengal, was adTanoed to the peerage by letters patent, 
dated at D^lintbe 10th NoTember 1543 (84 Henry VIIL) 
by the title of Baron of Cahir. 

In the subsequent reigns of Elisabeth and the unfortunate 
Charles I, Cahur Castle appears as a frei^uent and Important 
scene in the melancholy dramaa of whieh Ireland was the 
stage, and its historr lieoomes a portion not only of that of 
our country generally, bat even in some degree of that of 
England. 

£ will be rmnembered, that, whmi by the batUe of the 
Blackwater in 1596 the English power hi Ireland was reduced 
to the lowest state, and the queen felt it necessary to send 
Robert DeTereuz, Earl of Essex, with an army of more than 
20,000 men— .the largest body, as the Four Blasters sUte, that 
had ever before oome into Ireland since the time of Strongbow — 
to subdue the rebels, that unfortunate favourite, neglectful of 
the instruetions imperadvely ffiven to him that he should pro- 
secute the Ulster rebels, and plant their strongholds with 
^^arrisons, marched into Munster, where the only deed of 
importance he achieved was the taking of Cahir Castle, and 
the forcing of the Lord Cahir and some other disaffected no- 
blemen of Munster to submit, and accept the queen's protec- 
tion. The onl^ fiivoarable result of this misguided enter- 
prise, as Morrison acquaints us, " was the making a great 
prey of the reb^' cattie in those parts ; he cast the terror of 
nis forces on the weakest enemies, whom he scattered and con- 
strained to fly into woods and mountains to hide themselves." 
But these weak rebels did not remain long inactive, or exhibit 
weakness in attack ; and the earl's journey back to Dublin 
towards the end of July was marked by a series of disasters 
that sealed his doom; or, as the Four Masters remark, " The 
Irish afterwards were wont to say that it were better for the 
Earl of Essex that he had not undertaken this expedition 
from Dublin to Hy-Conell Gaura, as he had to return back 
from his enterprise without receiving submission or respect 
from the Genudines, and without having achieved any ex- 
ploit except the taking of Cahir-duna-iasgaoh." 

The taking of Cahir Castle was not effected without con- 
siderable trouble, though it is stated that Essex's army 
amounted to 7000 tooX, and 1300 horse. O'Sullivan states 
that the siem was prolonged for ten days, in consequence of 
the Earl of Desnond and Redmcmd Burke having oome to 
its relief; and the Four Masters state in their Jamais that 
** the efforts of the eaii and his army in taking it were fruit- 
lees, until they sent for heavy ordnance to Waterford, by 
which they broke down the nearest side of the fortress, after 
which the eastle had to be surrendered to the Earl of Essex 
«Ad the auoea." This event occurred on the 30th of May 
1599. 

As Morrison, however, remarks, the submission of the 
Lord Cahir, Lord Roche, and others, whioh followed on this 
exploit, were (mly feigned, as subsequent events proved. 

,Aftec di« 9M:radiB!pvtiu:«bUk9jr otter ^^yjwed th« i«b«l 



party a^iin, or secretly combined with them; «nd on the 
z3d of May in the year following, the Castle of Cahir viras 
surprised and taken by the Lord Cahir's brother, and, as 
it was said, with his oonmyanoe. Of this faot yte ^o w i a g ao» 
count is given by Sir George Carew in his Pacata Hibemia; — 
" The president bding at Youghall in his journey to Cork, 
sent Sir John Dowdalf (an ancient captain in Ireland^ to 
Cahir Castle, as well to see the same provided of a sufficient 
ward out of Captain Geors;e Blunt's company, as to take 
order for the furnishing of wem vnth victuall, munition, and^ 
other warlike provision ; there he left the eighth or ninth of 
May, a serjeant, with nine-and-twenty soldiers, and all neces- 
sary provision for two months, who notwithstanding, upon the 
three-and-twentieth of the same, were surprised by James 
Galdie, alias Butler, brother to the lord of Cahir, and, as it 
was suspected by many pregnant presumptions, not without 
the consent and working of the lord himself, which in after- 
times proved to be true. The careless security of the war- 
ders, together with the treachery of an Irishman who was 
placed sentinel upon the top of the castle, were the causes of 
this surprise. 

*< James Galdie had no more in his.coinpany than sixty men, 
and coining to the wall of the bawne of the castle undisco- 
vered, by the help of ladders, and some masons that brake holes 
in some part of the wall where it was weak, got in and entered 
the half before thej were perceived. The seiieant, named 
Thomas Quayle, which had the charge of the castle, made some 
little resistance, and was wounded. Three of the warde were 
slaine ; the rest upon promise of their lives rendered their 
armes and were sent to Clonmell. Of this surprise the lord 
president had notice when he was at Kilmallock, vdiereupon 
he sent directions for their imprisonm^t in Clonmell until he 
might have leisure to try the delinquents by a marshals' court. 
Upon the fourth day following, James Butler, who took the 
castle, wrote a large letter to the president, to excuse himself 
of his traitorly act, wherein there were not so many lines as 
lies, and written by the underhand workfaig of the lord of 
Cahir his brother, they conceiving it to be the next way to 
have the castle restored to the baron." 

Cahir Castle was, however, restored to the government in 
a few months after, as detailed in Uie following characteristio 
manner by Sir George Carew : — 

<* Towwds the latter end of this month of August, the lord 
deputy writing to the president about some other occasions, 
it pleased him to remember Cahir Castle (which was lost as 
before you have heard), signifying that he much desired to 
have that castle recovered from the rebels, Uie rather because 
the great ordnance, or cannon, and a culverin being left there 
by the Earl of Essex, were now possessed by the rebels. Tnis 
item from the lord deputy spurred on the president without 
further delay to take order therein, and therefore presently 
by his letters sent for the lord of Cahir to repair unto him, 
who (as before you have heard) was vehemently suspected to 
have some hand both in the tfikmg and keeping thereof. The 
Baron of Cahir being come, the coimcil persu^ed him to deal 
with James Butler (nicknamed James Galdie) his brother, 
about the redelivering thereof to her Majesty's use ; but his 
answer was, that so little interest had he in his brother, as 
the meanest follower in all his coimtrv might prevail more 
with him than himself (for he was unwilling to have the casUe 
regained by the state, except it might again be left wholly to 
him, as it was before the first winning thereof) ; which the pre- 
sident surmising, told him, that if it miaiit speedily be yielded 
up unto him, he would become an humble suitor to the lord 
deputy (in his behalf) for the repossessing thereof ; otherwise 
he would presently maroh witn his whole army into those 
parts, and taking the same by fcN:ce, he would ruin and rase 
It to the very foundation, and this he bound with no small pro- 
testations. HereuDon Justice Comerford being dispatdiied 
away with the lora of Cahir, they prevailed so far with 
younfi" Butler, that the castle, upon the twenty-ninth following, 
was aelivered to the state, as also ail the munitioos, and the 
great ordnance conveyed to Clonmell, and from thenoe to 
Waterford." 

Notwithstanding these imputed crimes of the Lord Cahir, 
and the open treason of his brother, he rec^yed the queen's 
pardon by patent, dated the 27th day of May 1601, and died 
in possession of his castle and estates in January l$28b His 
brother James Galdie, however, lived to take hie share in the 
troubles that followed in 1641, and suffu-ed accordingly. 
From these stories of violence and treachery we turn with 

ploftsuro (9 rocwd a &6t of « poftcaful «biK««ter« ia wUdi 
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Cahir Castle appears as a soone of hospitality and splendid re- 
Yttry. This occurred in 162^, when the Lord Deputy Falkland, 
a making a tonr of Ireland, after residing a considerable thne 
at the Ein of Ormond's castle at Cartick-on-Snir, in some 
time after came to the lord of Cahir, and was entertained by 
him in his castle with the greatest splendour. 

But if these old walls hiul tongues, they could probably tell 
118 oi many scenes of a different character flrom tiiat we nave 
jvitt narrated, and of which one hat been dimly preserved in 
history. Bnmediat^ alter the death of Thomas, the fourth 
Lord Cahir, in 102B, as already stated, his property baring 
passed to his only daughter and heir Margaret, who was 
married to her kmsman Edmund Butler, the fourth Lord 
Dunbovne, the latter, while residing in this castle with his 
wife, slew in it, or murdered, perhaps, would be the more cor- 
rect word, Bfr James Prendergast, the owner of Newcastle, for 
which he was confined a prisoner in the Castle of Dublin ; and 
his Majesty having panted a commission on the 4th of June 
in that year, constituting the Lord Aungier high steward 
of Ireland for the trial of his lordship, he was tried by his 
peers acoordmgly, but acquitted, fifteen peers vo^ng him in- 
nocent, and one, the celebrated Lord Dockwra, voting him 
gouty. 

During the troubles whi(A followed on the rebellion of 1641, 
Cahir Castle was taken for the Parliament, by surrender, in 
the beginning of August 1647 by Lord Inchiauin ; and it was 
Bftan taken in February 1650 by Cromwell tiimself, the gar- 
nson receiving honourable conditions. The reputation which 
the castle had at this period as a place of strength will ap- 
pear from the account of Its surrender as given in the manu- 
scripts of Mr Cliifis, secretary to Generel Irston, published by 
Bonase. After observing that Cromwell did not deem it prudent 
to attempt the taking of Clonmel till towards summer, he adds, 
that he " drew his army before a very considerable castle, 
called Cahir Castle, not very far from Clonmel, a place then 
possessed by one Captain Mathews, who was but a little before 
married to the Lady Cahir, and had in it a considerable num- 
ber of men to defend it ; the general drew his men before it, 
and for the b^ter terror in the ousiness, brought some cannon 
vnth him likewise, there being a great report of the strength 
of the place, and a story told the general, that the Earl of 
Essex, m Queen Elizabeth's time, lay seven or eight weeks 
before it, and could not take it. He was notwithstanding then 
resolved to attempt the taking of it, and in order thereunto 
sent them this thundering summons : — 

' Sir — Having brought the army and my cannon near this 

flace, according to my usual maimer in summoning places, 
thought fit to offer you terms honourable for soldiers, that 
you may march away with your bag^aee, arms, and colours, 
free from injuries or violence ; but if I be, notwithstanding, 
necessitated to bend my cannon upon vou, you must expect 
what is usual in such cases. To avoid olood, this b offered 
to you by Your servant, 

O. Cromwell. 
For the Governor at Cahir Castle, 
24th February 1649' (1650.) 

" Notwithstanding the strength of the place, and the unsea- 
sonableness of the time of the year, this summons struck such 
a terror in the garrison, that the same day the governor. Cap- 
tain Mathews, immediately came to the general and agreed 
for the surrender," — &o. 

It was well for Captain George Mathews, or Mathew, as the 
name is now generally written, and his garrison too, that he 
had not the hot-headedness of an Irishman, or he would pro- 
bably have set this ** thundering summons" at defiance, and 
Cahir Castle would not only have shared the fj&te of most Irish 
fortresses at that period, but, what would have been a fsr 
greater loss, the Apostle of Temperance, who has done as 
much to regenerate ^ peofde of Ireland as Cromwell did to 
destroy them, wouldin all human probability never have existed. 

But we are exceeding the limits assi^ed to us, and can 
only add a few words 0? eeneral description. Cahir Castle is 
built upon a low rugged ielaad of limestone, which divides 
the water of the Suir, and which is oonaeoted by a bridge 
with the two banks of the ri?er. It is oi considerable extent, 
but irreeular outline, couequentupon its adaptation to the form 
and broken surface of its insular site, and consists of a gpreat 
square keep, surrounded by ezteosiTe ootwortcs, forming an 
outer and an inner balliuoi, with a soiall ooort-yird between 
the two ; these outworks being flaaked by seven towers, four 
of which are circular, and three of larger siie, square. From 



a very interesting and accurate bird's-eye view of the castle, 
as besieged by the Earl of Essex, given in the Pacata Hibemia, 
we find, that notwithstanding its great age, and all the 
vicissitudes and storms it has suffered, it stiU presents, vert 
nearly, the same appearance as it £d at that period $ ana 
ttom the praiseworthy care in its preservation of its present 
lord, it is Hkely t-o endure as a beautify historical monument 
for agee longer. P. 

IRISH MDSICUNS OF THE LAST CENTUBY, 

8TOBT OF DOOTOR OOOAK. 

In this grave cigar-smoking age of ours, in wfaldi Mshmeti 
exhibit so little of the love of fun and merriment^the drol* 
leries and escapades which distinguished them in preceding 
ages — it is a pleasant thing to us septagenarians to look back 
occasionally to our youth^l days, and call up from the store- 
house of our memories the merry men whom and whose 
merry freeJcs we were either familiar with, or at least had 
heard of or seen. One of these choice spirits is Just now 
present with us in oar mind's eye, and we are certain that we 
have only to mention his name, to bring him equally before a 
great number of our Dublin readers. We mean the late 
musical doctor, John Cogan. There, now, Dublin readers, 
some thousands of you at least have the man before you, 
thoueh many of you are unfortunately too young to have 
heard his exquisitely delicate and expressive hanos on the 
piano, extemporising with matchless felicity upon Gkurryowen 
or some other melody of Old Ireland ; or participated in his 
playfbl and always inofi^nsive merriment and g(M>d humour. 
Even the youngest of you, however, must surely cemember the 
little man — litue indeed in size, but every inch of him a gen* 
tleman, who but a few years since might be occasionally seeft 
taking an airing, when the sun shone on him, in 8ackville 
Street, sometimes leaning on his servant's arm, and at others 
driven in his pony-phaeton, whidi Us prudence in youth had 
enabled him to secure for his days of feebleness and old age. 
That pleasant intellectual countenance, bright and playM as 
his own music even to the last, has disappeared from amongst 
us ; but the memory of such a man should not be allowecTtO 
die, and we will therefore, while in the vem, devote a column 
of our Journal to a sketch of one of the many incidents re- 
membered of his long life, as illustrative in some degree not 
only of his character, but also of that of society fai Dublhi 
during the last century. 

From what we have already stated, it will have appeared 
that Doctor Cogan was not only great as a musical performer, 
but also as a performer in innocent waggery. It would indeed 
have been difficult to determine in which performance he most 
excelled, or whether he most loved his mudc or his Joke. 
He was not only a good theorist, but loved a bit of harmony 
intensely, and a laughing chorus was his prime delight. These 
he would often accompany or direct as occasion required, to 
heighten the pleasures of a musicai treat, when he rarely ne- 
glected a happy opportunity of introducing some vitfoee move- 
ment of ins own composing, provided he could previously pre- 
pare a score of good feliows capable of performing efl^tively 
the several parts assigned them in it, which among his apt 
compeers was rarely a difieult task. A lover of good dieer 
and hospitality, which he both gave as well as partook of 
with a true Irish spirit, it was a settled point with the Doctor 
that brother professors should at all times live in harmony 
with eadi other, and receive brotherly enoouragement ; nor 
were such feelings of an exclusively national character, but ex- 
tended equaUy to foreigners coming to Ireland, who, if at til 
known to fame, were sure of receiving^ a (H^idly and cead 
mile finite reception at his hands. If, it is true, ne could on 
sudi occasions indulge a little innocent ioke, by playing off 
a specimen of Irish counterpoint at tiie expense of sudi 
visitors, it was so much the more agreeable to him, as in the 
following instance of the concerted movement wliich he got up 
to do honour to the celebrated violinist Pinto, who visited 
our city about sixty years since. But before vre detafl the 
circumstances attencUuit on this receptton, it is necessary that 
we riionld tell our worthy readers something of the person 
wlio was sheeted Ysj the Doctor to play a lea&g part — ^the 
principal fiddle — on the occasion ; and tlie more particularly as 
ms name is unknown to the great a^ority of the present 
generation, and almost forgotten by the fow who may still 
survive him. 

The person we allude to was Robert Meekfau, or, as he was 
tsmSmAj called, •'^Bob," a yioliaiit of great Uvern-playing 
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notoriety ia his day. Like his brother profeesors, the haroers of 
the last oentory, of whom Bfr Bunting has given us suon oha- 
raeteristic anecdotes, Bob was a thoroughly Irish musician in 
•rery sense of the word; and though, as we believe, he had never 
travelled oat of Dublin, his native city, few were found to equal 
him on his instrument either in tone, execution, or expression 
of fis^og. From the earliest period of his musical studies, how- 
ever, he had indulged in a wild and extemporaneous mode of 
praetioe, which proved most ii\jurious to his professional career 
ni after Ufe, and unfortunately for him, being moreover 
an faiveterate hater of dry study, Bob more frequently 
wetted his whistle than he rosined his bow. Under the in- 
fluence of sudi bad practice he became at last incurably vicious, 
and rarely kept within reasonable bounds, either in the way 
of drinking or fiddle-playing. Indeed, whatever conunand 
|K>or Bob retained over his instrument, he had none over him- 
s^. Leader after leader sought to curb him in his wild ex- 
travagances of style, in the vain hope of diverting his great 
natural musical powers into le^timate courses; but Bob 
would never be led, and as to driving him, that was found to 
be equally impracticable. He would go his own way, and no 
other. He would read concerted music, not as it was mtended, 
bnt as he thought it should be. His passion for ohligatoe$ was 
vnoonqnerable, and he rarely arrived at an ad libitum that he 
^ not avail himself of it with a vengeance ; and thus, while 
hit brother musicians were attending to the pauses, perfectly 
content with the single note before them, an impromptu 
eadenoe would be heard meandering through a chord, telling 
of Bob's wanderings, and he the while so absorbed as to be 
•qnally heedless of the elbow-pundiings of his neighbours, 
the amoritv of his leader, or the intentions of the composer. 
Ko composed indeed came up to his fancy — entirely ; some- 
thing was always wanting, and his fingers were ever upon 
the alert to supply that something which was not set down 
for him : and snould a remonstrance come from the leader, 
H but too frequently produced a "presto movement on the part 
9i Bob, leaving a vacancy in the ordiestra to be filled up as 
it Bight, at the shortest possible notice. Vain of his powers, 
and scorning restraint, his kicks against orchestral rule oecame 
beyond all bearing, and so he was himself at last kicked out 
frmn all decent musical society. Thus finding himself alone, he 
natnrally turned aoh player, and became one of the lions of 
Dnblin, drawing nifhtly crowds to the taverns he frequented, 
wlMre be could inaulge his love for flights of fancy to his 
heart's content. But, unfortunately for him, in this new 
sphere he was «uibled by the liberal contributions of his ad- 
nrfrers to indulge also without restraint that more fatal passion 
for drink whidi had proved his bane through life, leading 
bim step bv step, aa usual with such reckless characters, to 
an untun^ and degraded grave. It is generally believed 
that po<nr Bob Mediuis died from the effects of intemperance 
hi some wretched doorway in an alley of our city. 

Sndi, then, was the person selected by Doctor Coean to 
perform a principal part in the littie musical drama winch he 
ftad prepared for the reception of the great foreign violinist 
of tbe dav, and the place chosen for its performance was the 
OBce oelebrated hotel or tavern called the Pigeon-house, 
which at that period was the common resort for t& meetings 
or departnree of friends to or flrom England by tiie Holyhead 
packets. Thither accordingly the Doctor and his musical 
ooo^panions repahred, to await the enected arrival of tiie 
8lgnor, and ordered dinner with the determination that he 
should be thdr guest. It is not necessary to dilate upon the 
reception eiven to the brother professor, or to particularise all 
the good things that were said, sung, and eaten upon the occa^ 
don. It is sumdent to say that every thiuff passed off in true 
ffibemian style, to the astonishment as weU as gratification of 
Pinto, who was ddig^ted to find himself surrounded by so 
many new and warm-hearted fri^ids, eadi keeping up the 
tide of merriment by a rapid circulation of the bottle amid 
the joyous flow of song, jest, and laugh. But where was Bob 
all tids time ? He was placed in an adjoining passage await- 
ing a silent signal, and being primed for action, was impatient 
for the moment of attack upon the exdtable nerves of the de- 
lighted Italian. This signal was at lengtl) given, and so effiec- 
tnally arranged were the parts riven to e^sh of the Doctor's 
1^ pupils, that as the soul-thriuing tones of Bob's violin vi- 
Ivated through the room, it seemed to produce no other effect 
npon their ears than a sotto voce expression of displeasure, or 
forzando of horror. All this seemed quite spontaneous, and 
was at the same time so judidously managed as to allow the 
Instmniant to predominate over the voices, and thus enable 



the practised ear <^ Pinto to discover In the invisible minstrel 
a master spirit — nor did the well-timed crescendo of *' Tom 
the sorapiDg villain out," " Curse the noisy bladcguard," &e. 
&c. arrive at its climax, until Bob's varied and exf^esdve ezo* 
cution had completely bewildered the po<nr Signer with amaae- 
ment. To him, indeed, the scene was one as unusual as it was 
unexpected; and what silence was somewhat res t wed, ho 
eagerly asked in his broken Ens^ish whence the tones bad 
come ; and truly ludicrous were ttie varied expressions of the 
Italian's intellectual countenance on being assured by the 
Doctor and his assistants that the performer who had so en- 
raptured him was a rascally itinerant fiddler, who gafaied a 
precarious livelihood by scraping at taverns. The effoot may 
easily be imagined. The Signor insisted upon seebu^ him ; 
and when Bob s whisky face uid tattered habiliments became 
visible, Pinto sat fixed in mute bewilderment, comuring up in 
his exdted imagination the apparition of a Medrins at the 
comer of every street; and the success of the Doctor's 
joke was complete, when the poor Italian, with a forlorn and 
chopfallen visage, was heard to mutter, *' Lit-el fid-el — 
lit-d fid-d — ^you call — if dls lit-d fidd, me go back, me no 
use!" 

A simultaneous burst of laughter was the response to these 
hurried and broken accents of surprise and chagrin. But 
enough was effected, and in qui^ oompasdon for poor Pinto's 
feelings, he was at once made to understand the whole con- 
trivance, on which he laughed as loudly as any of the merry 
Irish group around him. The scene of joyousness was kept up 
till an earif hour, during iriiich Meekins occadonally re^^dlea 
in the mudc of his own dear land, to the increased ddfight 
not only of the Signer, bnt of all present on the occadcm. 

W. 



THE INQUIRY. 

Tell me, jre wtnged wlndi. 

That round my pethwiy roar. 
Do ye DoC know aome ^ot * 

Where mortals weep no more ? 
Some kme and pleasant deU, 

Some valley In Ae west. 
Where, ftee from toil and pain. 

The weary soul may rest ? 
The loud wind dwindled to a whisper low. 
And slgfa'd for pity as it answered «« No !** 

Tell me, thou mighty deep. 

Whose billows round me play, 
Knowest thou some fkrour'd ^>ot. 

Some island flur away. 
Where weary man may find 

The bliss fbr which he df hs ? 
Where sorrow never lives. 

And friendship never dies? 
The krad waves, rolling in perpetual flow, 
Stopp'd for a while, and slgfa*d, to answer ** Ko !* 

And thou, serenestmoon, 

Tltat, with such holy teoe, 
Dost look upon tbe earth 

Asleep in night's embrace. 
Tell me, in all thy round 

Hast thou not seen some q>ot. 
Where miserable man 

Ifigfat find a happier tot ? 
Behind a cloud, tbe moon withdrew in woe. 
And a voice, sweet, but sad, responded <* No !*' 

Ten me, my secret soul, 

O ! tdl me, Hope and Fsltb, 
Is there no resting-plaoe 

From sorrow, stai, and death ? 
Is there no happy spot 

Where mortals may be bless'd— 
Where grief may find a balm. 

And weariness a rest ? 
Faith, Hope, and Love, best boons to mortals given. 
Waved their bright wings, and whisper'd, *« Tcs ! in 

'# PtfMW. 
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ON THE SUBJUGATION OF ANIMALS 

BT MEANS OF CHAUIS, INCANTATIONS, AND DBUOS. 

fSftcooA Artlcte< 

8EBPBirT-CtaARXINO 18 PRACTISED BT THE 

JirO€L£B8 or A8TA. 

hx mj last paper I endeayonred to furnish my readers with a 
description of serpent-charming, as at present practised by 
the jugglers of E^ypt, Arabia, and India. I now come to a 
rcTiew of the opimons muntained respecting this mysterious 
art, and the secret on which it depends, by some of the most 
eminent philosophers who have turned their attention to the 
tohMot. 

These opinions are as yarious as they are numerous, no 
two indiviauals who have written upon the practice agreeing 
in anj one particular, save only their determination to regara 
the whole affair as an imposture — the snake-charmers as 
cleyer and designing cheats, and all who believed in the reality 
of their performances, as silly dupes. I shall merely advert 
to some of the most striking of these suppositions, and then 
proceed to an investigation of their merits, ere advancing my 
own theory- on the subject. 

Many travellers who have written on the practice of ser- 
pent-charming have declitred it as their conviction that the 
nroccss is based in deception, that is, that the serpents charmed 
rorth from holes are by no means wild creatures, who really 
and naturally inhabit those recesses, but animals which have 
been previously tamed, their poisonous fang^ extracted, and 
placea there by the juggler or an accomplice, in order to the 
performance of his pretended miracle. Amongst the most 
prominent of these ODJectors are to be found the Abbe Dubois 
and the traveller Denon ; and the latter author even g^oes so 
fiuras to affirm that the secret of the Psylli was a niece of 
nonsense that he might easily have discovered had he been so 
disposed. A predous traveuer truly ! to have had it in his 
power to discover a secret that a hundred naturalists would 
nave given their very eyes to become acquainted with, and 
yet to neglect taking the necessary trouble. Ah, Monsieur 
l>aK>n, how you do remind me of the vritty fable of the fox 
and the sour grapes 1 The Abbe Dubois, though equally 
acepUcal, does not venture to handle this mysterious subject 
ouite 80 cavalierly as Denon. He sajs that the Psylli per- 
rorm various triAs vrith serpents, which, though apparently 
terrible, are not very dangerous, as they alwems take the pre- 
caution to have the fangs prerionsly removed, and to have 
with them the venomous vesicle extracted. He likewise in- 
tonna us that they are suppoud to have the power of charming 
those danrerous reptiles, and of commanding them^ to ap- 
proach an9 surrender themselves at the sound of music ; and 
ne quotes the passages of scripture to which I referred in my 
preceding article, as confirmatory of the authenticity of the 
practice ; yet he will not admit that even this mass of evi- 
dence will convince that the charmer's art is aught but an im- 
posture. *• Without dwelline," says he, " on the literal accuracy 
of this striking passage ofHoly Scripture, I may confidently 
affirm that the skill which the Indian pretenders to enchant' 
wtent daim in this particular, is rank imposture. The trick 
consists isi'placing a snake, peviously tamed and accustomed 
to muidc, in some remote place, and they manage it so that in 
appearing accidentally to approach that place, and beginning 
to playT&e snake comes forward at the wonted sounds. When 
Ihey enter into an agreement with any simpleton who fancies 
that his house is infested with serpents — a notion which they 
sometimes contrive to infuse into his brain — ^they cunningly in- 
troduce some tame snakes into some crevice of his house, 
which come to their master as soon as he sounds his musical 
caU. The dmckling enchanter then instantly whips up the 
serpent, daps it into his basket, pockets his roe, and, aU the 
whue doubUesB laughhig in his sleeve, goes to some other 
house, to renew his offers of assistance to similar dupes." 

As to the idea that the snakes are previously deprived of 
their fangs, and that the jur^lers secure themselves against 
all danger of being injured k)y the regular dancing snakes 
that they carry about with them in baskets, a single anecdote 
related by Forbes, in his Oriental Memoirs, will I think suf- 
fice to combat and refute it. Not having the book by me 
while I write, I hope my readers will excuse any slight dis- 
crepancies which they may detect on a reference to my autho- 
rity. Forbes states that on the cessation of the music the 
reptiles lapse into a sort of lethargy, and appear motionless. 
It is, however, he adds, necessary that they should be imme- 
^tely covered up in the baskets, ai otaerwise they may 



sprine iu>on and wound the spectators ; and he informs us 
that fatal acddents frequently occur from inattention to this 
precaution. Amongst his drawings b that of a Cobra de 
Capella, which, under the macic iimuenoe of a professed ser- 
pent-charmer's music, daucea before him for an hour upon 
Ids table while he painted it, and during that period he repeat- 
edly handled it and carefiilly examined the structure of its 
head, hood, and jaws, and inspected minutely the variety and 
extreme beauty of its spots. The following day an upfer 
servant of his rushed into his apartment, and cried out tiiat 
he was a fortunate, a most fortunate man, doubtless under the 
immediate protection of the Prophet — ^that his devotions had 
proved acceptable, and sundry other expressions, totally in- 
comprehensible to Forbes, who inouired his meaning. The 
man then related that he had just oeen in the bazaar, where 
he had seen the same juggler who had entertained him the 
day preceding, performing before a crowd of people, who, as 
was usxutX on such occasions, formed a drde around the ope- 
rator, seated on the g^round. At the dose of the performance, 
the reptile, whether infuriated firom the music ceasing too 
suddenly, or from some other cause not to be explained, darted 
amongst the spectators, and seizins a ^oung woman by the 
throat, inflictea a wound of which die died in about an hour. 
Here was proof positive that the extraction of the ser{>ent*s 
fangs was thougnt by no means essential to training him to 
his performance. 

So much for the idea that the dancing snakes are always 
deprived of their fangs — now as to the reality of the cir- 
cumstance of the wild serpents bdng drawn forth from their 
holes by the charmer's pipe, and not bdng tamed anmaU 
placed in ^ose holes for tne express purpose of deception. 

Perhaps the best recitation of this idea that I can adduce, 
will be found in a highly interesting account I recdved latdy 
from a friend resident for many years in India, and who di- 
rected a more than ordinary degree of attention to snake- 
charmers and their feats ; nay, not merdy to them, but to 
every other description of magical rites, of which no land 
now furnishes so many wonder-working adepts as India, not 
even Egypt. 

He tola me of men who would sow a seed of com in a 
flower-pot, and by sundry mysterious incantations cause it to 
sprout, crow up, throw off leaves, bud, prodnoe grain, and 
npen, aU within the space of an hour. He told me of men 
who would turn an empty hamper upside down, and produee 
from thence shawls, jewels, strings of beads, muslin turbans, 
and, in short, any article the sped^tors d&ose to demand. He 
told me many other singular and wondrous stories; but, 
what at present is of more immediate importance, he gave 
me a singular account of serpent-charming. I need not reca- 
pitulate Its details, as they precisely resemb]^ those quoted in 
a former article : I need only observe, that he assured me he had 
examined the subject too closd^r, and had taken too many pre- 
cautions to prevent the posdbility of fraud, to admit or its 
bdng, in any one instance, practised upon him. He had 
sent a distance of fifty miles up the country for a snake- 
catcher, and had set him to work in a spot entirely unknown 
to all as the place he had selected, untu he conducted them 
and the jugeler thither ; and he had dozens of times seen 
the reptiles drawn from their retreats by the sounds of the 
flute or fife, which they evidently derived extreme pleasure 
fVom hearing. It was my friend's opinion that the chief agent 
in the operation of serpent-chamung was music; the ani- 
mals positively delighted in the sound of the soft instruments 
employed by the performers, and were by its influence lulled 
into a sort of pleasurable trance whenever the exdting cause 
was put in operation. 

My friend once sat beneath the shade of a spreading tree, 
and was amusing himself with his flageolet, an instrument on 
which he performed with much skill ; he had not been thus 
e Jiployed above an hour, when a native, happening to oome 
up the approach to his residence, suddenly started, and be- 
gan muttering prayers as fast as he was able. My friend 
could scarcely refrain from laughing at this singular exhibi- 
tion, bdne entirely ignorant of its cause, and was about to 
rise up, when the stranger called out to him to remain where 
he was, and keep playmg upon hb instrument if he valued 
his life, for that imminent dangOT threatened him. Thb an- 
nouncement, instead of ,produdng the desired effect, ^ only 
confirmed my friend in the supposition that the strange Hindoo 
was some mad fi^r, who, half knave and half crazy, was 
endeavouring to play upon hb fedingfSj as he so frequently 
and successfully did upon those of hb silly countrymen, no 
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acoordingly sprang to his fbet ; but wh&t his consternation 
was, yon, reader, may jticlge. As he rose, a prodirions Cobra 
de Capella presented itself to his astonished and affHghted 
gate, nanging by its tail f^om the tree, its gleaming eyes and 
hooded head not more than two feet from his own ! For a 
moment he felt as It were flkscinated, rooted to the spot; 
but in a second afterwards, terror acted in her more legiti- 
mate manner: he sprang several paces backward, and nmnin^ 
to the house, procureaassistance, on which he again salliea 
forth, accompanied by several natives, who by their cries 
and hooting succeeded in inducing the snalce to beat a retreat. 
He was watdied, however, in his departure, and traced to a 
hole ; a guard was placed over it, and that too of Europeans, 
so that no confederacy oould exist. A s&ake-catcher was 
procured from a distjuice of ten miles ; he approached the 
nole, plaved upon his instrument, and at length the reptile 
crawled forth, and was captured and secured In the usual 
manner. 

I think that even this brief and hurried account must have 
compelled my readers to cast from their minds all notion of 
the snakes being laid in the proper places by the Jugglers be- 
forehand, as preparatory to a performance, as 1 have shown 
in the instances above mentioned that no such thing could 
have been done. And the idea of the creature's havine been 
previously rendered harmless, is also overturned by the cir- 
cumstance of the Cobra de Capella, handled one day with 
impunity by Forl)e8, having on Uie foUowinsp morning bitten 
a young woman, who died of the effects of Uie poison within 
an hour. I trust, then, that t have brought you to admit 
that the art of snake-charming is a genuine art, whether 
simple or not remains to be proved when the true secret shall 
have been found out ; and that the professors of this secret 
are not impostors^ at least not in this paHicular, but at the 
very least as respectable characters as the rat-catchers of 
our native country, who, mv readers are of course aware, 
pretend likewise to possess the secret of charming and en- 
ticing rats from any plaoe^ In my next paper I shall conclude 
this subject of charming, and endeavour to explain some of 
the modes by which yanous animals are thus seauced. 

H. D. E. 



KNOWLEDGE AND IGNOBANCC._No. L 

BOai*D]SM. 

In vsing the above terms, let it not be supposed that t mean 
to imply by the one a perfect knowledge, or a knowledge of 
everything, and by the other a perfect ignorance, or a total 
want of any knowledge. Either of such conditions of the 
mind is incorap^Ctible with human organisation; tiie one, a 
perfect knowledge, belongs alone to an order of intelligence 
mfinitely excelling that of man ; and the other, a jpeiiect ig- 
norance, must be sought for in creatures so fkr below him as 
to possess no intelligence. The idtot is not without percep- 
tion and knowledge, though of an imperfeot and irregular 
kind. The dog knows its master, recognises and obeys his 
voice. The horse knows and traces, after years of absence, 
the road he had once been accustomed to travel ; and even 
reptiles and fishes acquire a knowledge of persons, of times, 
and of things ; all this being independent of that range of in- 
telligences which has been given to every creature for the 
preservation of its own existenoe, and for ensuring the conti- 
nuance of its species. The terms Knowledge and Ignorance 
are used, then, in a conwarative sense, bemg, according to 
circumstances, convertible one into the other. What, for in- 
stance, is knowledge at one time, becomes ignorance at an- 
other ; and tfie man who seems wise to those who know less 

than he does, seems equally foolish to those who know more 

a strong reason surely why no one, however eifted he may 
to himself appear, should despise his less MjeA brethren. 
Mounted he may indeed be on a hill so high that he can 
disoem ol»ects m the distance which are hidden from the 
more humble plodders of the plain below, and yet his own 
horizon be proportionately limited when compared to that 
of others who have climbed the still higher mountain above 
him. Can we not all bring home to our minds this va- 
rying value of our acquirements at successive periods of 
our lives ? and are we not sometimes surprised to reflect that 
some problem was once difficult, or some fact obscurje, 
which IS now as familiar to our understandings as the daylight 
to our eyes ? We have, in short, as regards these partio3ar 
objects, passed from the night of ignorance into the day of 



knowledge. And as with the same individual, and eren with 
whole classes of individuals, at difiSsrcnt epodis, so is it with 
different individuals at the same time : one person holding 
in his hand the dim taper of ignorance, sees by its flickeriiu^ 
and ill-directed light tlie object of his exandnation, distorted 
by partial and shimng shadows— just as some timid traveUer 
on a dusky night sees in each waving bush, as to his alarmed 
imaHnation it grows to a portentous sixe, or assumes a 
featriil form, some aSrial phantom, or some terrestrial mon- 
ster. The other, raising the bright lamp of knowledge, dis- 
pels at once by its clear and st^y light, uncertain^, and 
sees the object as it is. 

So many indeed are the practical illustrations of the different 
manner in which the same object is viewed by knowledge and 
by ignorance, that it is difficult to make a nrst choice. AH 
around us there are objects, the nature and qualities of whidi 
are known to the few, unknown to the many, and hence dther 
overlooked or misunderstood by the latter, studied and under- 
stood by the former. Each portion, however minute, of our 
own body, and of that of every other or^nic being, has in 
it wherewithal to exercise the ingenuity and reflection of the 
wisest ; and vet how many thousands live and die vrithout 
having even aesired much less sought after such knowledKel 
Nor is the inorganic world less fruitful in subjects of inquiry, 
nor less neglected. The ploughman '* whistles as he goes for 
want of thoueht,** not because nature has flsiled to spread 
around him inexhaustible food for thought, but because his 
mind has not been trained to think. By each movement of 
his ploughshare, page after page, as it were, is opened to his 
view of new and interesting matter — and yet he sees before 
him nothing but silent and unmeaning clods. By each move- 
ment of his foot he disturbs those pebbles which, speecUeM 
to him because he questions not, return to the interrogations 
of knowledge wonder-stirrlng answers, when asked, 

1. Of what they are composed? 

2. Whence they came ? 

3. And how they came ? 

For the present we shall pass over these more humble whi^ 
perers of tnings curious and strange, and turn to those ma^ 
sive fragments of rocks which, far removed from their origi- 
nal site, are now scattered either singly or in groups over a 
large portion of the earth*s surface, restin? sometimes on 
the slopes of hills composed of materials totally difTerent from 
thebr own, seen sometimes on the sand and travel of extensive 
plains, and distant from the mountains of which they were 
once a part, sometimes from one to three hundred miles : diey are 
Boulders. Can we not picture to ourselves, in that ronote 
period of our island's history when forest and morass occu- 
pied the place of its bogs, and when the winds sighed ov«r 
comparative^ desolation, an ancient inhabitant. Imbued with 
nature's living poetry, pausing before one of those grey 
lichen-covered masses which had withstood the vrarrings of 
the elements for perhaps thousands of years, and, as the awe 
of the surrounding solitude came like a charm over his soiil, 
gasinff with growing veneration at the venerable rock? 
.--.to him it would appear as If cast down from heaven, or 

Cited where it now stands by some supernatural or fflant 
d. What spot, then, more fitted for the simple worsfip of 
nature's child 7 — ^what temple, what altar more suited to his 
simple rites ? 

A rock such as we have here described may have been 
found supported in part by lesser fragments, or such sup- 
ports may have been introduced by partial excavations 
under favourable projections of its surface ; and In dther 
case, the superfluous earth, sand, or stones under and about 
it, being removed, this ancient monument of the operations of 
Nature would henceforth become an instrument in the wor- 
shipof Nature's God — a Cromlech ! 

Whether, however, this be, or not, a correct view of the ori- 
ginal impulse which led to the selection of these giant stones, 
or of the purpose to which they were applied, it is for our 
antiquarian friends to decide. Suffice it nere to add, that 
the transportation of such huee masses from their native beds, 
by the power of man or of giants, was at such a remote 
epoch, and under the circumstances of the country, impos^ 
ble ; nor will I stop to inquire whether a work so mighty was 
performed by spirits light as air. 

Let us turn to the consideration of the phenomenon of Boul- 
ders, as it has appeared to the eye of science. And perliaps 
there are no two facts which place it in so strong a li^t, and 
embrace so fully the reasonings founded upon it, as the dis- 
persion of blocks of the granite and other rocks of Sweden orer 
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m Urge portion of Northern Europe, tlie boulders, either liogly 
or in cluster!, being disposed in long parallel lines or train^» 
for upwards of two hundred miles from the mountains of 
Seanoina? ia, to which, by identity of mineral oomposition, 
thev have been traced, although separated from them bj the 
Baltic Sea ; and the occurrence of Boulders of alpine granite 
resting on the secondary rocks of the Jura chwn, Mtween 
whidi and the Alps are situated the deep yalley of the Rhone, 
the Lakes of Genera and Neufchi^, tne distance travelled 
by the boulders being sixty miles. Saussure, stmdc by the 
ffpeetacle of clusters of these Iragments so far remoyed from any 
rock resembling them, declared that they looked as if rained 
down from heaTen ; a sentence strikingly expressive of the 
difficulties which attend on an explanation of their occurreoee, 
De Luc rightly speaks of such travelled masses of stone as 
being ** one of the most important of geologioal monuments, 
aince they offer a rigorous criterion of the different systems 
concerning the revolutions which have hiuipened on our 
globe i* and in describing the vicinity of Cuxhaven, situated 
at the extremity of the Bremen country, which lying between 
the Gulfs of the £lbe and Weser, is as it were a pemnsula, 
be cites the very forcible example it affords of a vast 
abundance of boulders at a distance of more than two hun- 
dred miles frx>mthe Scandinavian chain, the outlet, itself sixty 
asiles wide, of the Baltic, forming part of the intervening 
space. 

At the time of De Luc*s visit to Cuxhaven (1797), a dike 
was constructing to secure the port from the violence of Uie 
tea, and the pliui of employing blocks for this purpose was 
sufXrested by the quantity which were scattered over all the 
nei^bouring country. From the vicinity alone of Homburg, 
an inland town between the ports of Stade and Harborg, 
600 lasU of blocks, amounting to 240,000 quintals, or 23,079 
tons, had at that time been brought and consumed in the 
dike, which, with the thickness necessary to resist the utmost 
impetuosity of the waves, and a height of about eiffht feet, 
already extended three leagues to the westward of the town. 
The country in which these accumulations of erratic boulders 
had taken place, is an expanseV>f sand covered with heath, 
except where broken by cultivated patches around the scat, 
terea villages, the suitace being undulated by hills com- 
posed either of sand or of heaps of boulders. De Lao adds, 
*' that he travelled ten miles without perceiving in the whole 
horizon any house, or even a hovel, or a single tree'' 



late and dreary indeed to the eye of painter or poet, yet rich 
in all the elements of sublimity to the eye of the geologist. 

It is quite unnecessary to adduce other ana less impo* 
sing examples from Great Britun and Ireland of similar facts, 
the difficulties of explanation hems fuUv embraced by those 
selected. How have they been brought to their present 

J»laces? is then the question mentally asked, as well by the 
earned as the unlearned. 

Saussure, celebrated fpr his examination of the Alpi , inuu 
ipned a great debacle andVetreat of the sea from the strata that 
bad been formed, as he supposed, by chemical precipitations; 
itnd to the violent rush of the vast current he ascribed the ex- 
cavation of the valleys, and the transport of immense masses 
of stones from the central chain of the Alps, beyond the pre. 
cincts of those mountains, to the Jura. Here, then, the exoa^ 
Tation of the valleys of the Alps, and the transport of the 
boulders, are oonsiaered results of one mat catastrophe, by 
which the bottom of the sea became hard dry land, its waters 
descending into huge abysses which had burst open around the 
Alps. The phenomenon of Boulders i» general in a large 
portion of the northern hemisphere ; the explanation however is 
local and hence insufficient ; whilst the pMlosopher's machinery, 
of huge abysses, like the peasant's giant, is bom of necessity, 
not deduced from experience. 

Others, and even vet they are many, attribute the trans- 
port of both gravel and boulders to the Noachian deluge, 
which is their great geological catastrophe. The application, 
however, of that great historical event to such physical agen- 
^es, is beset with great difficulties. The words of script^ire 
do not support, but rather oppose, the notion of a hu^e wave 
risfaig in tne north to a great height, then rushing southwards 
over the dry land, and rooting up or sweepinjg before it, by 
hydrostatic pressure, fragments of the earths crust. Nor 
are facts more in accordrace wiUi that notion ■ the boulders 
of Scandinavia were moved from north to so«th — the boulders of 
the Alps ftom south to north, passing over the Jura mountains 
into Franchcomte—the stratification of many of the heaps 
of S4iid and graveU-the position of the boulders geasnUy on 
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the surface, whether of rocks, of saod, or of graved — aad tha 
vallevs, lakes, and seas now lyiog in the line of movement, 
whicn, if existing before the catastrophe, must have been filled 
up before the boulders could have travelled further, if formed 
^ter, must have required the action of a second catastrophe 
of equal violence for their formation. And if, which ia more 
in accordance with scripture, we consider the waters rising 
from the surrounding seas over the dry land, and then sup- 
pose them urged on with immense velocity, the effset would 
be a heaving up and movUis^ forward of fragments from the 
lower land, by which the surince of the higher would be parUy 
covered and protected; and at the return of the waters to their 
ancient beds, these fragments would be swept off, and earrkd 
back the same way they came. Neither, then, the words of 
scripture, nor the facts themsebrea, require us to aeek in the 
Noachian deluge for an explanation of these phenomena. 
Another theory, still adhered to by many modem geologists, 
is, the action of submarine currents, at a time when the pre* 
sent dry land had only in part emerged from the sea. This 
theory has the advantage of dealing with bodies of diminished 
gravity, in consequence of their immersion in a fluid, and conse* 
quentiy of having to provide for the movement of weights less 
by one-half or one-third than they would have been in air. In 
eoi\)unction with the theory of raised beaches, it explains 
many of the phenomena of accumulations of sand and rravel, 
but not all. And as regards the transport of bouloers, it 
fails I the great sise and angular form of some — their occur- 
rence at various levels, resting on various strata — sometimes 
connected with, and sometimes unconnected with sand or 
gravel — their position frequently on the top of heaps and 
ridges of gravel, being facts in seeming opposition to such 
an explanation, even were it conceded thai all the depres- 
sions now existing on the line of travel, as lakes and seas and 
valleys, were scooped out subsequenUv to their transport. 

Tm geological system of the illustrious Button assumed as 
an essential principle, that as the present continents and dry 
land were once the bottom of tne ocean, and have been 
formed, either in greater part or entirely, of fragments of 
pre-existing continents now submerged, so is the work of de- 
struction and renewal still continuine, the substance of our pre- 
sent dry land being loosened, abradea,or worn down by meteoric 
agencies, and carried by torrents and rivers to the ocean, to 
be there by currents distributed over the bottom of the sea, 
and by internal heat consolidated into new strata, which 
in time will be elevated into new continents and islands. To 
apply this theory in the case of the Jura boulders, Playfkir 
assigned their transport to an epoch anterior to the forma- 
tion or excavation <k the deep valleys and lakes which would 
now form an insurmountable obstacle to such transport, and 
tiius obtained a greatly inclined plane, extending from the 
summit of the Alps to tne Jura, on which to tnmme the frag- 
ments gradually downwards, by aid of the numerous streams 
and tonrents descending from tne higher to the lower ground. 
But as this theory would, as thus applied, premise uiat the 
land had been raised above the sea-level prior to the trans- 
port of the boulders, no means of effecting the great excava- 
tions, faidnding the Lakes of Geneva and Neufchatel, whidi are 
supposed to have been formed subsequently, are left, except the 
slow erosive action of rains, frost, torrents, and such-like agents 
— means which fow will consider adequate to the desired omect: 
and hence the explanation of Playfoir, resting solely on a oold 
hypothesis, must be rejected. As most of the preceding 
theories referred to the usually rounded condition or the gra- 
nite boulders (many boulders of other rocks are angular), 
as an evidence of movement through the aeency of water, 
I>e Luc, preparatory to the promulgation or his own theory, 
thoufffat it expedient to show that blocks of granite, even as they 
stand tranquilly braving the storms, are gradually weathered 
into a rouiraed form. He thus cites the jmnite of Darmstadt 
as an example: — '* Here I found a strudng example of the 
manner in which blocks and even rocks of eraaite are 
rounded by the deeomposition of the angles of their masses. 
I perosived it first in some ansular pieees that had been de- 
tached and lay at the foot of the reck, surrounded with rub- 
bish ; for, on giving them a stronc^ blow with an iron at the 
end of my stick, the angles foU off, detaching themselves with 
a concave surface on their inner side; and I thus produced 
MMmded blocks, exacUv resembling those whkih I had seen 
scattet^ on the plains.'^ This spl^rical eoneretionary strue- 
ture has been noticed In thegraake of Dublin and Down, and 
if common hi trap rocks. Aving smoothed away this diA- 
fiiUy, Do Uo tnokfon tlM bovUUrs as a coroUtry to hia tiM. 
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ory of subsideticefi. Immense masses of strata, subsidine into 
huge^cayerns or hollows beneath them, fragments oi the 
lower strata were broken off and blown npwaras by the force 
of the pent-up air and gases rushing through the cracks of 
the sinking strata, the weight of wmch continued more and 
more to compress them, so that the boulders of M. De Luc came 
finm below, and not fh>m abore. This is also a gratuitous 
hypothesis ; and as the localities of many boulders exhibit no 
signs of such '8i:^aidences and explosions, it has obtained few 
if any adherents. So far, then, it would appear that pMlo- 
sophors, though arined with all the powers of mind invigora- 
ted by study and sharpened by research, have foueht in vain 
against the difficulties which Hke a rampart fence m this rug- 

fed problem. For a moment they haye appeared illumined 
y the liffht of knowledge, and haye then sunk into the dark- 
ness of Ignorance. But though philosophy may yield, she 
neyer will despair. And now, haying marshalled new forces for 
the combat, we shall see her, with brighter hopes and pro- 
spects, again renew the assault. To the consideration, there- 
fore, of a widel]^ different class of explanations, I shall proceed 
to direct attention in a second paper. J. E. P. 



Intbllectualitt of Animals Father Bougeant, a 

Jesuit, was placed in confinement by his superior « in the 
College of La-Fleche, near. Paris, for what he had written on 
the subject of the- intellectuality of animals. His yiews, if 
not orthodox, were.certainly curious and amusing, and there 
is a sprigfat%ess in his mode of treating the subject, CTaoe- 
ful at least in t^e Frenchman, if not conformable to Uie mvine. 
The following ob^eryations,- extracted from that section of 
lus work' which treats of the language of beasts, may amuse 
the reader : — " Our .first obseryation upon the language of 
beasts is, that it dpes not extend beyond the necessanes of 
life. However, let us not inq>ose iq;>on ourselves with regard 
to this point. ' To take things, right, the language of beasts 
i^^pears so limited to i^ only .with relation to our. own ; how- 
ever, it is sufficient to bea^,. and more would be of no.9ervice 
to them. Were it not to be wished that ows, at least iu 
some respects, were. limited too? ■ If beasts shoidd hear us 
converse, prate, lie, slider, and rave, would they have cause 
to envy us tli^ use we make of speech ? They have not our 
privileges, but in , recompense they have not our failings. 
Birds sing, they say ; but this is a mistake. Birds do not 
sing, but speak. . What we take for singine is no more than 
their natural language.. , Bo the magpie, the jay, the raven, 
the owl, and the duck, sing ? . What makes us believe that 
they sing is their beautiful voice. Thus» the Hottentots in 
Africa seem to cluck like turkey-cocks, though it be the 
natural accent of tfieir language ; and thus several nations 
seem to us to sing, when they mdeed speak* Birds, if you 
will, sing in the same sense, but they smg not for singing's 
sake, as we fancy they do. Their singing is always anTn-: 
tended speech ; and it is comii^ enou^ that th^re sl^ould be 
thus in the world so numerous a nation which never speak 
otherwise but tunably and musically. But, in short, what do 
these birds say? The question should be proposed to 
ApoUonius Tyaneus, who boasted of understanding their 
language. Aa for me, who am no diviner, I can give you no 
more than probable conjectures. Let us take for our example 
the magpie, which is so great a chatterer. It b easy to per- 
ceive that her discourses or songs are varied. She lowers or 
raises her voice, hastens or protracts the measure, lengthens 
or shortens her diit-chat ; and these evidently are so many 
different sentences. Now, following the rule I have laid down, 
that the knowledge, desires, wants, and of course the expres- 
sions of beasts, are confined to what is useful or necessary 
for their preservation, methinks nothing is more easy than at 
first, and in general, to understand the meaning of these dif- 
ferent phrases."— i>ii6/m Umveraity Magazine, 

Atmospheric Resistance ok Rail ways In Dr Lard- 

ner*s third lecture on railways at Manchester, he detailed a 
variety of ^cperiments made in order to ascertain the 
source of resistance. ** He found that an enlarged temporary 
frontage constructed with boards, of probably double the 
magnitude of the ordinary front of the train, caused an in- 
crease of resistance so trifling and insignificant as to be en- 
tirely unworthy of aooount in practice. Seeing that the source 
of resistance, so far as the air was concerned, was not to be 
ascribed to the form or magnitude of the front, it next oc- 
curred to him to inquire whether it might not arise from the 
general nutgnitude of Uie train front ends, t(^ and i^ An 



experiment was made to test this. A train of waggons was 
prepared with temporary sides and ends, so as to represent, 
fi>r all practical purposes, a train of carriages, whidi wat 
moved nrom the summit of a series of inclmed planes, fay 
gravity, till it was brouG;ht to rest ; it was next moved down 
with the high sides ana ends lud flat on the platform of tiie 
waggons, and the result was very remarkable. The whde 
frontage of the latter, including the wheels and every thins;; 
a complete transverse section of the waggons, measured & 
feet square, and vrith the sides and ends up, so as to present 
a cross section, it amounted to nearly 48 square feet. The 
uniform velocity attained on a plane of 1 in 177i without 
the sides up, was nearly 23 miles an hour ; whereas, with the 
sides up, it was only 17 miles an hour ; so that, as the re- 
sistance would be in proportion to the square of the velocity, 
other things being the same, there would be a very consider- 
able difference, due to that difference of velocity. Then, at 
the' foot of the second plane, while the sides were down, an 
undiminished velocity remuned of 19|^ miles an hour, whereas, 
with the sides up, it was reduced to 6^ miles an hour ; so 
that a very extensive difference was produced. They would 
see at once that this was a very decisive experiment to prove 
that the great source of resistance was to be found m tihe 
bulk, and not the mere section or the form, wheth^ of ihe 
front or the backof a train ; but simply in the general bulk 
of the body carried through the ajr. , it was veyry likely to 
arise fh>m the successive displacements of a quantity of the 
atmosphere equal to the bulk of the body ; or still more pro- 
bably, from the fact of the extensive sides of the train; and 
indeed there was little doubt that the magnitude of ^ sides 
had a very material influence; for if they consider w^at Is 
going on m the body of air extending from eitiur side of a 
train of coaches, they would ' soon see what a merhankml 
power must be exercised upon it. Thus, when. a train is 
moving rapidly, the moving power had not only to puH the 
train on, but it had to drag a suceession of coltunns of air, 
at different velocities, one outside the other, to a ooosidemble 
extent outside the train ; and it did more, for. It overoame 
their friction one upon the other ; for as these cohiinns'of sir 
were at different velocities, the one would be rubbing against 
tiie other ; and -afl this the « e>f in g power hhd to encounter. 
This would ^o far to explain the great magnitude of resistance 
found, and its entire oiscordanee with any thhig previonslj 
suspected." ^ • 

Gilding of Metals by Elbctbo-Chemical Action.— M. 
de la Rive has succeeded in ^ding metals by means of this pow- 
erful action. His method is as follows : he pours a solution of 
diloride of gold (obtained by dissolving gold in a mixture 
of nitric and muriatic add) as neutral as possible and very 
dilute, into a cylindrical bag made of bladder ; he then plunges 
the bag into a^hiss vessel containing very slightly acidulated 
water ; the metal to.be gilded is immersed in the solution d 
gold, and commionicates by means*of metalUo wire with a 
plate of 2inc, which is i>Iaoed in the acidulated water. Tb» 
process may be varied, if the operator pleases, by placing the 
acidulated water and zinc in the bag, and the solution of gold 
with the metal to be elided in the glass vesseL In the course 
of about a minute, the metal may be withdrawn, and wiped 
with a piece of linen ; when rubbed briskly with the cloth, it 
will be found to be slightly gilded. After two or three similar 
immersions the ^Idine will be sufficiently thidc to enable the 
operator to terminate die process Athenenim. [By refer- 
ring to the article on the Electrotype which appeared in No. 
aO of the Irish Penny Journal, the reader wUl be enalAed 
clearly to understand the mode in which the gold is separated 
from the add, which holds it in solution, and forcect, or at- 
tracted, to deoosit its partides upon the metallic surface ; tlie 
solution of gold bearing in this xsase a predsely similar rela- 
tion to the metal plate, as the solutionof copper in the other.} 

Definition of Cherub — A lady (married of course) 
was once troubled with a squalling bra^ whom she always 
addressed as " my cherub." Upon 1>eing asked why she gave 
it that appellation, she replied — " Because that it is denved 
from cherubim, and the Bible says, * the cherubims continuallj 
do cry.' *' 
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BARRACK BRIDGE AND THE MILITARY GATE, DUBLIN. 



Thouqh onr own good metropolis is confessedly one of the 
most ancient cities in the empire, yet there are few towns of 
mnj importance either in England, Scotland, or Ireland, that 
have so little appearance of old age ; we have indeed a couple 
of venerable cathedrals, which is more, we belieye, than any 
other city in her Majesty's dominions, except London, can 
boast of; and we have a few insignificant remains of monas- 
tic edifices, but hid in obscure situations, where they are only 
known to zealous antiquaries : — ^with the exception of these, 
however, we have nothing that has not a modem look, though 
too often a tattered one ; nor is there, we believe, a single house 
within our Circular Road that has seen two hundred years. 
Onr bridges and other public edifices in like manner are all 
modem — specimens of mushroom architectural aristocracy — 
very dig^nified and imposing, no doubt, in their aspect, but with- 
out any hallowing associations connected with remote times 
to make us respect them. 

It is owing, perhaps, to these circumstances that we have 
always had a pleasure in seeing the old.lookin|^ bridge and 
gateway which form the subject of our prefixed illustration^ 



we say old-looking, for in reality neither is very old ; but they 
haye an antique appearance about them which prevents 
US from thinkmg our city a mere creation of yesterday. 
They are very picturesque also, and contrast well with the 
other bridge scenes along our quays, which, thouffh more 
splendid and architeoturu, are as yet too new-looking and 
commonplace. 

Thoush Barrack Bridge, or, as it is more ponnlarly called. 
Bloody Bridee, is now the oldest of the eight bridges which 
span tne Lmej yyithin our city, its antiquity is no earlier than 
the close of the seventeenth century ; and vet this very bridge 
is the second structure of the kind erected in Dublin, as pre- 
viously to its construction there was but one bridge — the 
Bridge, as it was called, connecting Bridge-street yyith Churoh- 
street — across the Liffey. And this fact is alone sufficient to 
prove the advance in prosperity and the arts of civilised life 
which Dublin has made within a period of little more than a 
century. 

Barrack Bridge was originally constructed of wood, and 
was erected in 1670; aad its popular name of Bloody Bridge 
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was deriyedt as Harris the histoHaa states, from the following 
circumatanee, which ooovmd in the year after. The appren- 
tices of Dublin hAvinsr assembled themselves riotously together 
with an intention to oreak down the bridge, it became neces- 
Sftry to call out the military to defeat thdr object, when 
twenty of the rioters were seized, and committed to the 
Castle. It happened, however, afterwards, that as a guard 
of BMkan wera oonyeyin^ thasa young man to the Bridewell, 
they were rescued by their fellows, and in the fray four of 
them were slain ; " from which accident it took the name of 
Bloody Bridge." In a short time afterwards, this wooden 
structure gave place to the stone bridge we now see, which is 
of unadorned character, and consists of four semicircular 
arches. Its rude and antique appearance, however, harmo- 
nizes well with the military gateway placed at its south- 
western extremity, on the road leading to the Royal Hospital 
at Kilmainliam. This gateway, whi<£ was designed by the 
late eminent architect, Francis Johnston, Esq. P.H.H.A., and 
erected for government, under his superintendence, in 1811, 
consists of a square tower, having smaller square towers pro- 
jecting from three of its angles, and a cirouUr one of greater 
diameter and altitude at its fourth or north-eastern angle. 
The object for which this gateway tower was erected, as 
well as the period of its erection, is indicated by escutcheons 
on its east and west sides, bearing the arms of the Duke of 
Richmond and the Earl of Harnngton, the lord-lieutenant 
and the commander of the forces of Uie time. A, similar shield 
on Its north side facing the river, sculptured with the ar- 
morial bearings of the family of Johnston, indicates the name 
of its architect ; and it is worthy of mention as a charao- 
teristio of the love for posthumous fame of Blr Johnston, 
that this tablet was not known to exist till within a few years 
back, and after he had himself paid the debt of nature ; having 
been concealed from view by a box of wood lutened against 
it, and which was suffered to remain — a strange mystery to 
the eurious observer — till it fell off from decay. P. 



ON THE IMPORTANCE OF ATTENDING TO THE 

QUALITIES OF SEED, 

An> TKB con>znoN of tmb soil in Tm iowiko 

8SA80N. 
BT KABTIK DOTLB. 

Among the common Irish farmers, indifference to the quality 
of all seeds is still remarkable. Even in respect to wheat, 
that most valuable grain, stupidity and carelessness are ob- 
servable, though the loss sustained in consequence, both in 
the quantity and aualitv of the produoe, is very great. It is 
no doubt Dnndpally owing to the superiority of climate that 
wheat anci other com crops grown in the midland counties of 
England are so far superior to our grain productions ; but 
much of the excellence which we peroave is attributable to the 
care taken in changing seed, and using that only which b 
really good. An English farmer will s^ his waggon a con- 
siderable distance for the seed which will best answer for his 
land, and he is vrilling to pay an advanced price for it, as he 
knows that his advantaj^e mil be proportional. 

We do not import from the principal wheat coimties of 
England a sufficient Quantity of seed: degeneracy rapidly 
takes place in the quality of that which we do sow of imported 
grun, and on that account a regular and frequent change is 
necessary, and by the more eoouomieal distribution of this, 
the difference between the prices of home-CTown and im- 
ported seed would be scarcely felt. Not that 1 would recom- 
mend, except in some of our most calcareous inland counties, 
those white varieties which flourish in Kent, or Suffolk, or 
Buckinghamshire, but the hardier red Lammas kinds which 
succeed with us in general, but which require frequent re- 
newal, else they become thick skinned and oark coloured, and 
consequently of inferior value to the miller. By snbstitui- 
iog the drill system for the broad-cast in fit seasons, and 
on land perfectly suited to it, one part in four, certainly one 
in five. Is saved, even by those who sow in the narrowest pos- 
sible drills, and thickly. 

I shall detaU the mode by which the land is prepared for 
sowing, and the process of sowing, in Buckinghamshire, on 
dover ley, the most troublesome for the purpose :.^ 

Farm-yard noanure being spread upon the surface, wheel 
ploughs drawn by three powerful horses are set to work to 
plough the land in the usual British way. In wide lands or 
«titdM0» after the sod lum been turned «ikl laid at an angl^ 



of forty-five degrees, the seed is sometimes then sown and 
harrowed down. But the neatest farmers, instead of sowings 
at this stage of the work, employ a compressing implem^it 
formed of two parallel metal wheels at one end of an axle, 
and very close to each other, and a gfuide wheel of the same 
diameter at the other end. The interior rims of the com- 
pressing wheels (or rollers) are four inches wide, and nearly 
touch eaoh other ; the exterior surfaoes are narrowed to tvro 
inches ; these wheels sink into the earth at the junctions of 
the furrow slices, and by pressing down the grassy edges, 
and forming perfect grooves at the intervals of seven or nine 
inches, the seed may be sown with extreme exactness, and 
without the loss of a single grain, and at a uniform depth. But 
though the seed is frequently sown with the preparation just 
stat^ the practice of the neatest and most judicious farmers 
is to harrow down these drills after the rollers have formed 
and completed them, and then to sow with the Suffolk driU- 
machine in the free and pulverised surface. This implement 
forms and sows several shallow drills at each bouting, and 
with perfect precision ; the experienced eye of the man who 
follows in the rear, enabling him in an instant to perceive any 
possible irregularity in the movement of the hoppers and dis- 
tribution of the seed. 

The great advantage derived from the action of these com- 
pressing wheels is, that the grassy edges of the fiurow slices 
are prevented altogether from vegetating by ^e depth to 
whion they are removed from the surface, ana that the pres- 
sure of the Dortions into which the rollers sink, is far more 
effective ana consolidating than if an ordinary broad roller 
were to pass over the enBre area. In preparing any loose 
fallow land for vetches, these compressing rollers are yery 
serviceable. By following two ploughs, and in the same 
tracks, the ploughing and the perfect formation of the drills 
by pressure are aooompUshed in the same space of time, the 
two wheels obviously describing double the number of ^- 
rows described by each plough in the same period. 

In heavy clay soils this compression is at least unnecessary, 
and in stony land drilling is difficult and unadvlsable, but m 
Ught open soils the advantages of this system are coasiderable. 
Tne proper season for sowing is also a point of great con- 
sideration, both as regards the economy ot seed of any kind, 
and the productiveness of the crop. 

Some people labour to effect tadr seed-sowing on a parti- 
cular day or week without other calculations, and are quite 
satisfied that all is well if the seed is in the ground at the 
precise time which they have appointed for the purpose. Now, 
any rule as to titM alone is especially absurd in our variable 
climate ; even in the midland counties of England, where ex- 
treme vicissitudes of weather are less fVequent, it is ligudi- 
oious to fix any certain rule as to the exact time for commit- 
ting the various sorts of com to the ground. Experience has 
taught those who have eonsidered w subject, tnat it ie un- 
wise to force a ieaion. For example, the middle of October 
is considered in Buckinghamshire to be the best time for sow- 
ing wheat ; but the earth at that time may be so dry (and 
actually was so in the past yea^) as to be more fit for barley 
than wheat ; or it may then be so wet as to be equally unfit for 
the reception of the seed. In either case the judicious farmer 
waits for the correct season, which experience has taught 
will have a corresponding harvest. 

After a wet oold summer the light dry soils of that county 
being firm and consolidated, it is perhaps desirable to sow 
wheat at a very early period of the autusm ; and after a hot 
dry summer, when the land is in a contrary condition, it 
would be better to wait for the autumnal rains to obtain a 
firm seed bed. Again, with barlev on the same soil, the first 
of April is considered a good time ; but the farmer who 
should persist in sowing iust then in spite of the weather or 
the unprepared state of the land, woula be a fool indeed, and 
would discover the effect of his blunder in the shortness of 
his crop. ^ It is true that the superstitions of the aiudents 
which so ridiculously influenced the affairs of husbandry, have 
long since ceased to be regarded. No one in these days 
would think it expedient to steep his seed in the juice of wild 
cucumbers ; nor to bring it into contact with the horns of an 
ox, for luck ; nor to oover the seed basket with the skin of a 
hyiena, to keep off by its odour the attadcs of vermin; nor 
to sprinkle com before sowing with water in which stags' 
horns or crabs had been immersed ; nor to mix powdered 
cypress leaves through the seed — though pickles andsolutiens 
for destroying^ insects are not to be despised. Neither are 
the planetary ufloences now mooh reifectedi jit then ir« 
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many fiM>lish old farmers who attach no little importance to 
tbe state of the moon, the dark nights in Notemoer being a 
faroarite season, without the really imp6rtant considerations 
that the earth and the weather are in an appropriate and 
ooneenial state. 

I naTe stated that the drills formed by the Suffolk drill- 
madiine are very shallow ; they are merely sufficient to af- 
ford about an inch of covering to the grain ; but I have been 
assured by the best judges that the natural tendency of the 
cereal grains to strike tSeir fibres is such that a heavy cover- 
ing is unnecessary. Our national opinion is in favour of a 
heavT covering, and our wheat especially is actually imbedded 
deeply in the ground with a plough. 

The practice in Great Britain universally is to harrow in 
the gram. The same practice is universaJly prevalent in 
France, where the land is left rou^y harrowed (in the case 
of winter wheat^, in order that the mouldering of the clods 
in spring may afford a kind of earthing to the plants, and pre- 
Tent the running together of the earth in the wet winter 
months, as is too frequent on tenacious soils too finely bar- 
rowed. 

It is not verjr long since the advantage of compressing the 
soil, for wheat in particular, was discovered in buckin^nam- 
shire, by the accidental circumstance of a roller (whidi had 
been used for some different purpose) having been drawn in a 
zig-zag direction across a wheat field. The plants tillered 
better, looked far more vigorous during their advance to ma- 
turity, and yielded a far better return on the part of the field 
so disting^shed by the course of the rollers, which soon after 
became a favourite implement in the culture of grain crops. 

There is no doubt that all seeds are frequently sown with 
wasteful prodigality, because they are cheap or indifferent in 
quality. How much better then is it to have those of superior 
quality, though at a higher prioe, and to encourage the aistri- 
bution of them in the soil by a careful mode of sowing 1 

Grains of com of superior excellence are frequently select- 
ed with great care, as by Colonel le Couteur, m Jersey, and 
then sown with a dibble in seedling beds. The plants thus 
carefully treated tiller surprisingly, and produce accordingly ; 
after two or three seasons, a fine variety, or a renovation of 
some previouslv established one, is obtained, and the seed is 
anxiously sought for. 

Do any of our farmers ever dream of going through their 
corn fields in harvest, and thus obtain choice seeds ? And yet 
what is there to prevent success in this respect? A poor 
farmer who cannot afford to purchase celebrated varieties at 
a high cost, may become his own seedsman, by care and assi- 
duity, in an incredibly short time. Let some of our readers 
make the desired experiments for their own sakes. 
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Suspension Bbtdoes appear to be of very ancient origin : 
travellers have discovered their existence in South America, 
in China, in Thibet, and in the Indian peninsula. They are 
most frequently met with in mountainous regions, and being 
suspended across a deep ravine, or an impetuous torrent, per- 
mit the passage of the traveller where the construction of any 
other Idnd of oridge would be entirely impracticable. Hum- 
boldt informs us that in South America there are numerous 
bridges of this kind formed of ropes made firom the fibrous 
parts of the roots of the American agavey (^Agave America- 
na). These ropes, which are three or four inches in diame- 
ter, are attached on each bank to a clumsy framework com- 
posed of the trunk of the Schinu8 moUe ; wnere, however, the 
Danks are flat and low, this framework raises the bridge so 
mudi above the ground as to prevent it from being accessible. 
To remedy this mconvenience, steps or ladders are in these 
cases placed at each extremity of the bridge, by ascending 
which all who wish to pass over readilv reach the roadway. 
The roadway is formed by covering tne ropes transversely 
with small cylindrical pieces of bamboo. The bridge of Pe- 
nipe erected over the Chamboo is described as being 120 feet 
long and 8 feet broad^ but there are others which have much 
larger dimensions. A bridge of this kind will generally re- 
mam in good condition 20 or 25 years, though some of the 
ropes require renewing everv 8 or 10 years. It is worthy of 
remark, as evincing the high antiauity of these structures, 
that they are known to have o^tea in Sonth America long 



prior to the arrival of Europeans. The utiHtjr of these brldM 
in mountainous countries is placed in a striking point of vmi# 
by the fact mentioned by Humboldt, of a oenaanent omaamik^ 
nioation having been established between Qaito and Lima, by 
means of a rope bridge of extraordinary length, after 40,0(HnI 
had been expended in a fhihless attempt to build a ttoM 
bridge over a torrent which rushes from the Cordilleras or 
the Andes. Over this bridge of ropes, winoh is ereoted tank 
Santa, travellers with loaded mules can pass in safety. 

But suspension bridges composed of stronger and more do* 
rable materials than the twisted fibres and tendrils of plants, 
are found to exist in these remote and semi«barbsat>us regions t 
in Thibet, as well as in China, many iron suspension Irndges 
have been discovered, and it is noimprobi^le conjecture £at 
in countries so tittle known and visited by Europeans, others 
may exist, of which we have as yet received no accounts. The 
most remarkable bridge of this kind of which we have any 
knowledge in Thibet, is the bridge of Cfanka-oha^anm, 
stretched over the Tehintchieu river, and situated abont 16 
miles from Muriohom. Turner, in his Embassy to the Court 
of Thil)et, says, " Only one horse is admitted to go over it 
at a time : it swings as you tread upon it, redacting at the 
same time with a force that impels you every step ^ou take to 
quicken your pace. It may be necessary to say, m exfdana- 
tion of its construction, that on the five chains which support 
the platform, are placed several layers of stron^f eoarse mats 
of bamboo, loosely put down, so as to play with the swing 
of the bridge ; and that a fence on each sMe contributes to 
the security of the passenger." The date of the erection <rf 
this bridge is unknown to uie inhabitants of the country, and 
they even ascribe to it a fabulous origin. The length of tliis 
bridge appears to l>e about ISO feet. 

Turner describes in the following terms a bridge for foot 
passengers of an extraordinary construction. " IX was coin- 
posed of two chains stretched parallel to each other across 
the river, distant four feet from each other, and on either 
side resting upon a pile of stones, raised upon each bank 
about eight feet high ; they were carried down with an easy 
.«lope and buried in the rock, where, being fastened round a 
large stone, they were confined by a quanuty of broken rock 
heaped upon them. A plank about eight inches broad hung 
longitudinally suspended across the river by means of roots and 
creepers wound over the chains with a slackness sufKoient to 
allow the centre to sink to the depth of four feet below the 
chains. This bridge, called Selo-oha-zum, measured, from 
one side of the water to the other, 70 feet. The creepers 
are changed annually, and the planks are all loose ; so that if 
the creepers give way in any part, they can be removed, and 
the particular part repaired without msturbing the whole/' 

Numerous suspension bridges formed of iron chains exist 
also in China ; and though the accounts which travellers have 
transmitted respecting them are less detailed and explidt 
than would have been desirable, descriptions of two of them 
have been frimished, which are sttffidentlv minute and intel- 
ligible to excite considerable interest The first to which I 
rmer is contsined in Kircher*8 China Dlnstrata. Tlie follow- 
ing is a translation of the author's words : ^* In the province 
of Junnan, over a valley of great depth, and through wliioh a 
torrent of water runs with great force and rapidity, a bridge 
is to be seen, said to have been built by the Emperor Ming^, 
of the family of the Hamss, in the year of Christ 65, not oon- 
structed of brickwork, or of blodcs of stone cemented to- 
gether, but of chains of beaten iron and hooks, so seenred to 
rings from both sides of the chasm, that it forms a bridge by 
planks placed upon them. There are 20 chains, each of 
which is 20 perches or 300 palms in length. When many 
persons pass over together, the bridge vibrates to and fro, 
affecting them with horror and giddiness, lest whilst passing 
it should be struck with ruin. It is Impossible to admire suf- 
ficiently the dexterity of the architect Sinensius, who had the 
hardihood to attempt a work so arduous> and so conducive to 
the convenience of travelling." Another suspension bridge 
in this country is described in the 6th vol. of the " Histoire 
Generale des Voyages." The following is a translatk>n: 
*' The famous Iron Bridge (such is tiie name given to it) at 
Quay-Cheu, on the road to Tun* Kan (Juman n is the work 
of an ancient Chinese general. On the banks of the Pan-Ho, 
a torrent of inconsiderable breadth, but of great depth, a 
large gateway has been formed between two massive pillars, 
6 or 7 feet broad, and from 17 to 18 feet hi heights From 
the two pillars of the east depead four chains attached to 
lai^ge rhigs, which extend to the two pttlan ef tlw weet^ and 
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winoh being oonnected together by smaller chains, assume 
In some measure the appearance of a net. On this bridge of 
aludns a nomber of yerv thick planks have been placed, some 
lytaiit of connecting which, hare been adopted in order to^ob- 
tefai a continnoiis platform ; but as a vacant space still re- 
gains between this platform and the gateways and pillars, on 
aeooimt of the cnnre assumed by the chains, especially when 
loaded, this defect has been remedied by the aid of planking 
nqiported on trusses or oons<^es. On each side of this plank- 
iDg small pilasters of wood have been erected, which support 
m reof of the same material, the two extremities of wnich 
rest on the pillars that stand on the banks of the river." The 
writer proceeds to remark, that *' the Chinese have made se- 
Teral other l»idge§ in imitation of this. One, on the river 
Kki-cha-Hyang, in the ancient canton of Lo-Lo, which be- 
longs to the province of Tun-Nan, is particularly known. 
In the province of Se-Chuen there are one or two others, 
wUdi are sustained only by ropes ; but though of an incon- 
siderable siae, they are so unsteady and so little to be trusted 
that they cannot be crossed without sensations of fear." 

While our attention is directed to early accounts and to 
the oriein of suspension bridges, it may be proper to remark, 
that alSiough, as we have seen, the inhabitants of the moun- 
tainous districts of South America, or the wild and barbarous 
regions of Thibet, appear to have been well acquainted with 
the purposes for whicn these structures are best adapted, and 
to have practised their construction from the most remote 
ages, neither the Greeks, the Romans, nor the Egyptians, 
aooording to all we know of those nations, had any knowledge 
of their uses or properties, or ever employed them as a means 
for crossing a nver, or other natural impediment. It is not, 
therefore, nrom these celebrated nations of antiquity that the 
engineer has derived his first hints for the construction of 
snspension bridgres, but from those rude and unpolished 
'e, ibe resets of whose ingenuity have just been de- 



But it will now be interesting to inquire how far we can 
trace back the antiquity of suspension bridges in more civi- 
Used countries — on the Continent, in the British Isles, and in 
the United States of America. Scamozzi speaks of suspen- 
sioB bridges existing in Europe in the bennmng of the seven- 
teenlli century, but it is very questionabto if he employed that 
term to desiffnate the same structure to which it is now s^p- 
plied ( and this is rendered the more improbable, as no such 
bridges are now in existence, and other writers are totally 
aUent upon the subject. It does not appear, then, that sus- 
pension bridges of other than recent erection have existed on 
1h% Continent, and in England the oldest of which we have 
any account has not been constructed more than a century. 
The forst suspension bridge in the United States was erected 
in the year 1796. In England the oldest bridge of the kind 
is b^eved to have been the Winch Chahd Bri<%e, suspended 
over the Tees, and thus forming a communication between 
the counties of Durham and York. Mr Stevenson (Edin- 
burgh Piiilosophical Journal) expresses his regret at not hav- 
iMp been able to learn the precise date of the erection of this 
bndge ; firoM good authority, however, he concludes it to be 
about the year 1741. It may also be mentioned here, that 
at Carrio-a-rede, near Ballintoy, in Ireland, there is a rope 
bridge, which in 1800 was reported to have been in use longer 
tiian the present gmeration could remember. 

In the years 1816 and 1817, some wire suspension bridges 
were executed in Scotland, and, though not of great extent, 
are the first examine of this spedes c« bridge architecture in 
Great Britain. As, however, rail descriptions of these brid^ 
are to be met with elsewhere, it will not be necessary to notice 
them further. 

In 1818, Mr Telford was consulted b^ government as to 
the practicability of erecting a suspension bridge over the 
Menai Strait, and was commissions to prepare a design, if 
upon an examination of the localities he found the project 
feasible. Having accordingly surveyed the spot, he was led 
to propose the construction of a suspension bridge near Ban- 
gor Ferry, and in 1819 an act was obtained, authorising the 
erection of the bridge, a sum of money having been previouslv 
voted by Parliament for that purpose. This structure, which 
will always be regarded as a monument of the engineering 
abilities of Telfora, was commenced in August 1819, and 
opened to the public on the 30th January 1826, having occu- 
pied six and a naif years in its erection. The Union Bridge 
across the Tweed was designed and executed by Captain 
Brown* and vras the first bar chain bridge of considerable si^ 



that was completed in this country. It was commenced ia 
August 1819, and finished in the month of July 1820. After 
the completion of the Menai Bridge, bridges on the suspension 
principle began to be universally adopted throu^out ^irope ; 
but it was not till iron wires had been proved to be more ,^rai 
than bars of a greater thickness that these bridges receivcMl 
their most extensive applications. Since 1821, HJfessrs Sequin 
have constructed more than fifty wire bridges in France witk 
the most complete success. The wire susp^ision bridge at 
Freybure, in Switzerland, the largest in the world, was erec- 
ted by Mens. Challey, and depends across the valley of the 
Sarine. It was commenced in 1831, and thrown open to the 
public in 1834. A suspension bridge has also been erected at 
Montrose, the size of which is scarcely inferior to that of the 
Menai Bridge. At Clifton a yery large suspension bridge is 
now in progress of erection by Mr Brund, and a suspeasifln 
bridge of 1600 feet in length is about to be erected over the 
Danube, between Pest and Off^, the design for whidi is the 
production of Mr W. Tieme^ Clark, and under whose able 
superintendence its construction will be efifected. — Civil JE&i- 
gineer and Architect's Journal. 



REMONSTRANCE WITH THE SNAILS. 
Ye Uttle SDjdU, 
With slippery tails. 
Who noiselessly travel 
Along this gravel. 
By a silvery path of slime unrightly, 
I learn that you visit my pea-rows nightly. 
Felonious your visit, I guess ! 
And I give you this warning, 
That, every morning, 

111 strictly examine the pods \ 
And if one I hit on. 
With slaver or spit on. 
Your next meal wiU be with the gods. 

I own yov're a. very amient race. 

And Greece and Babylon were amid ; 
You have tenanted many a royal dome. 

And dwelt in the oldest pyramid ; 
The source of the Nile !— Oh ! you have been there ! 

In the ark was your floodleas bed ; 
On the moonless night of Marathnn 

You crawl'd o'er the mighty dead ; 
But still, ttiough I reverence your ancestries, 
I don't see ^y you should nibble my peas. 

Th« mndows are yours — the hedge-row and brook. 

You may bathe in tbehr dews at mom ; 
By the aged sea you may sound your sMeiU, 

On the mountain erect your kcrm ; 
The fruits and the flowen are your rightfiil dowers. 

Then why— in the name of wonder— 
Should my six pea-rows be the only csuie 

To excite your midnight plunder ? 

I have never disturbed your slender shells. 

You have hung round my aged walk ; 
And each might have sat, tiU he died in his fkt. 

Beneath his own cabbage-atalk : 
But now you must fly from the soil of your sires, 

Then put on your liveliest crawl : 
And think of your poor little snails at home. 
Now orphans or emigrants all. 
Utensils domestic, and dvil, and social, 
I give you an evening to pack up : 
But if the moon of this night does not rise on your flight. 
To-morrow I'll bang each man Jack up. 
Youll think of my peas and your thievish tricks. 
With tears of slime when crossing the Sty*. 
PosTscmiPT. 
If darkness should not let thee read this, 

Furtive Snail, 
Go ask thy friend, the Glow-worm, 
For hU taU. 
—From a Nevffpaper, 

That man should be happy, is so evidently the intention of 
his Creator, the contrivances to that end are. so multitudinous 
and so striking, that the perception of the aim mav be called 
universal. Whatever tends to make men happy, becomes a 
fulfilment of the will of God. Whatever tends to make them 
miserable, becomes opposition to his wilL — Harriet Martineam. 
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IRISH SUPERSTITIONS— No. HI. 
GHOSTS AND FAIRIES. 

BT W. CABLSTOM. 

Whbm • gupentition is once impressed stronfflj upon the 
MNilmr creanlitj, the fiction always assumes the shape and 
Ibnn which the peculiar imagination of the country is consti- 
tuted to body forth. Tins faculty depends so nmch on climate, 
tenperament, religion, and occupation, that the notions en- 
terteined of snpenuitural bdngs, tnough generally based upon 
eae broad feature peculiar to ul countries, differ so essentiaUy 
respeotinff the form, character, habits, and powers of these 
beinffs, that they appear to have been drawn from sources 
widtty remoTod. To an inquiring mind there can be no 
pester proof than this of Uieir bemp^ nothing but the orea- 
Boas of oor own brain, and of assummg that shape onlv which 
bag uniformly been impressed ujpon our imagination at the pre- 
cise period <^ life when such uipressions are strongest and 
most permanent, and the reason which ought to combat and 
inrestigate them least oi^>able of doing so. If these inane 
bugbears possessed the consistence of truth and reality, their 
appearance to mankind would be always uniform, unchange- 
aole, and coi^gruous ; but they are beheld, so to speak, through 
different prejudices and impressions, and consequently change 
with the media through which they are seen. Hence their 
different shi^, character, and attributes in different countries, 
and the fi«<iuent absence of rational analogy with respect to 
them eyen in the same. 

Where now are the midtitudinous creations of the old 
Greek and Roman mythologies ? Where are tiieir Lares, 
their Penates, theb Fauns, SatTrs, Nvmphs, Dryads, Hama- 
dryads, Gods, and Goddesses? And jet the peasantry of 
the two most enlightened nations of anti^ty were so firmly 
fixed in a belief of their distinct and indiyidual existence, that 
the worship <^ them formed an essential part of their reli^on. 
Where fe they now? And who believes in the existence of 
A Fann, a Dryad, or a Hamadryad ? They melted into what 
tiiey were — nothing — before thie lustre of Revelation, which, 
by bringing the truth of immortality to Ught, banished the 
Wnole host of such uicoBgruous monsters from the earth, and 
impressed the imagination of mankind with truer notions and 
simpler imafi;ery. The pure but severe morality of the 
Chnstian reSjgion, by makmg man sensible of his responsibility 
in another life, opened iq> to the good and rational the bright 
hopes of future happiness. But we have our fears as well as our 
hopes, and as these preponderate in proportion to our fitness 
for death, so will we view the world that is to come either 
with joy or terror. Every truth is abused and perverted by 
man's moral delinquencies : and the consequence is, that an 
idle fear of ghosts and apparitions is an abuse of the doctrine 
of our imiiMntalitv. Juogment and eternal life were brought 
near us by Revelation, but we fear them more than we love 
them, and hence the terrors of our imagination on thinking 
of any thinff that is beyond the grave. As the old monsters 
of the mythologies disappeared oefore reason and religion, 
so also wul ghosts, fairies, and all such nonsense, vanish when 
men shall m tanight to reason upon them as thcrv ought, and 
to entertain higher notions of God than to beueve that his 
purposes could be thwarted by the power or malignity of a 
niry. Why, n^t, for instance, is every ghost story that we 
have heard, granting them to be true, but a direct revelation, 
and so far antiscriptural and impious? What new truth has 
the information or a spectre ever conveyed to us ? What 
knowledge of futurity beyond that which we already know have 
these didogues with the dead ever brought to lipfht ? What 
view of our moral, regions, or social duties, with which we 
were not acquainted berore, have apparitions ever taught us ? 
None. Away, then, with these empty and pusillanimous 
chimeras, wmoh are but the mere hallucinations of a weak 
judgment, acted upon and misled by a strong fancy or a guilty 



The force of imagination alone is d^paUe of coniuring up 
and fhftpiwg out that which never had existence, and that too 
with as mudi apparent distinctness and truth as if it was 
reaL We all know that in the case of a female who is 
pregnant, a strong impression made upon the imagination of 
the mother will be visible on the body of the child. And why ? 
Because she firmly believes that it will be so. If she aid 
not, no such impression would be communicated to the infant. 
But when such effects are produced in physical matters, what 
will not the consequence be in those that are purely mental 



and imaginative ? Go to the lunatic asylum or the madhouse, 
and there it may be seen in all its unreal delusion and posi- 
tive terror. 

Before I dose this portion of my little ^Bsquisitton, I shall 
relate an anecdote connected with it, of whidi I mysdf was 
the subject Some years ago I was seized with typhus fever 
of so terrific a character, that for a long time 1 lay in a 
state hovering between life and death, nnconsdous as a log, 
without either hope or fear. At 'length a crisis came, and, 
aided by the strong stamina of an unbroken constitulion, I 
began to recover, and every day to regain my consciousness 
more and more. As yet, however, I was very fkr firom beu^ 
out of danger, for I felt the maladv to be still so fierv and 
oppressive, that I was not surprised when told that the slightest 
mistake either in my medicine or regimen would have brought 
on a relapse. At all events, thank God, my recovery ad- 
vanced ; but, at the same time, the society that surrounded me 
was wild and picturesque in the highest d^;ree. Never in- 
deed was such a combmation of the beautuul and hideous 
seen, unless in the dreams of a feverish brain like mine, or 
the distorted reason of a madman. At one side of my bed, 
looking in upon me with a most hellish and satanic leer, was 
a face, compared with which the vulgar representations of the 
devil are comeliness itself, whilst on the other was a female 
countenance beaming in beauty that was ethereal — angelic. 
Thus, in fact, was mv whole bed surrounded ; for they stood as 
thickly as they could, sometimes flitting about and crush- 
ing and jostling one another, but never leaving my bed for a 
moment. Here were the deformed features of a dwarf, there 
an angd i4>parently firesh from heaven ; here wasjn ngantio 
demon with ins huge mouth placed longitudinallv mnis fkoe, 
and his nose across it, whilst the Gorgon-like ooxoomb 
grinned as if he were vain, and had cause to be vain, of his 
beauty. This fellow annoyed me much, and would, I ap- 
prehend, have done me an injury, only for the angel on the 
other side. He made perpetual attempts to come at me, 
but was as often repulsed by that serwnic creature. Indeed, 
I feared none of them so much as I did the Gorgon, who 
evidently had a design on me, and would have rendered my 
situation truly pitiable, were it not for the protection of the 
seraph, who always succeeded in keeping him aloof. At 
length he made one furious rush as it he meant to pounce 
upon me, and in self-preservation I threw my rifht arm to 
the opposite side, and, grasping the seraph by the nose, I 
found I had caught my poor old nurse by that usefol organ, 
while she was in uie act of offering me a drink. For several 
days I was in this state, the victim of images produced by 
disease, and the inflammatory exdtement of brain conseqvent 
upon it. Gradu^v, howevcor, they began to disa|>pear, and I 
felt manifest relief, for they were succeeded hr impressions 
as arousine now as the former had been distressing. I 
imagined that there was a serious dispute between my right 
foot and my left, as to whidi of them was entitled to prece- 
dency ; and, what was 8in|^ular, my rig^t leg, thi^h, hand, 
arm and shoulder, most unflinchingly supp<»ted the ru^t foot, 
as did the other Hmbs the left. The head alone, with an im- 
partiality Uiat did it honour, maintained a strict neutrality. 
The truth was, I imagined that all my Ihnbs were endowed 
with a consdousness of individual existence, and I fdt quite 
satisfied that each and all of them possessed the faculty of 
reason. I have frequently related this anecdote to my friends ; 
but, I know not how it happened, I never could get them to 
look upon it in any other light than as a specimen of that 
kind of fiction which is indul^tly termed *' drawing the long 
bow." It is, however, as true as that I now exist, and rdate 
the fact ; and, whtX is more, the arguments which I am about 
to give are substantially the same that were used by the rival 
daunants and their respective supporters. The discussion, I 
must observe, was opened by the left foot, as being the dis- 
contented party, and, like all discontented parties, its 
language was so very violent, that, had its opmions prevailed, 
there is no doubt but they would have succeeded in ooo^iletdy 
overturning my constitution. 

Left foot. Brother (addressing the right with a great show 
of affection, but at the same time with a spasmodic twitdi 
of strong discontentment in the big toe). Brother, I don't 
know how it is that you have during our whole lives always 
taken the liberty to consider yourself a better foot than I am ; 
and I would feel much obliged to you if you would tdl me 
why it is that you claim this superiority over me. Are wo not 
both equal in every thin^ ? 
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Right foot. Be quiet, my dear brother. We are equal in 
every thkg, and why, therefore, are yoa diseontented ? 

Left foot. Because you presume to consider yourself the 
better and more useful foot. 

Bight foot Let us not dispute^ mr dear brother : each is 
equafiy neoeesa r y to the other. What could I do without 
jfou f Nothing, or at least rery little ; and what could you 
do without aie t Very little indeed. We were not made to 
quarrel. 

Left foot (very hot), I am not disposed to quarrel, but I trust 
you wiU admit that 1 am as good as you, every way your equal, 
and begad in many things your superior. Do you near that ? 
/ am notdispotea to quarrel, yon rascal^ and how dare you 
sayso? 

Here there was a strong sensation among all the right 
members, who felt themselves insulted through this outrage 
offered to their chief supporter. 

Right foot. Since you choose to insult me without proyo- 
eation, I must stand upon my right 

Left (ehoving off to a distance). Right 1 — there, affain, 
what right have you to be termed '* right'* any more than I ? — 
(« Bravo 1 — go it, Left ; pitch into him ; we are equal to him 
and his," from the friends of the Left. The matter was now 
likelyto become serious, and to end in a row.) 

** What's the matter there below ?" said the Head ; *' don't 
be fools, and make yourselves ridiculous. What would ^ther 
of you be with a crutch or a cork-leg ? which is only another 
name for a wooden shoe, any day." 

Right foot. Since he provokes me, I tell him, that ever since 
the world began, the prekidice of mankind in all nations has 
been in favour of the right foot and the right hand. (Strong 
sensation among the 1& members). Sorely he oug^ not 
to be ignorant oi the proverb, which says, when a man is 
peculiarly sucoessfol in any thfaig he undertakes, '* that man 
knew how to go about it-1^ jmt the right foot foremoet /" 
(Cheers from the right party.) 

Left That's mere special pleading — the right foot there 
does not mean you, be<^Mise yon happen to be termed such ; 
but it means the foot which, from its position under the cir- 
cumstances, happens to be the proper one. (Loud i^yplause 
ftt>m the left members.) 

Right foot. Yon know you are weak and feeble and awk- 
ward when compared to me, and can do little of yourself. 
(Hurra! that's a poser !) 

Left. Why, certainly, I grant I am the gentleman, and that 
vou are very usefbl to me, you plebeian. (*'Bravo 1" from the 
left hand ; ** ours is the aristocratic side— hear the operatires I 
Come, homloof, what have vou to say to that?") 

Right hand (addremng hie opponetU.) You may be the 
aristocratic party if you will, but we are the usefhL Who 
are the true defenders of the constitution, you poor sprig of 
nobility? 

Left hand. The heart is with us, the seat and origin of Ufo 
and power. Can you boast as much ? (Loud chews.) 

Right foot. Why, have you never heard it said of an ez- 
oeDent and worthy man — a fellow of the right sort, a trump — 
as a mark of his steriing qualities, " his heart's in the right 
I^aoe 1" How then can it be in the left f (Much applause.) 

Left, Which is an additional proof that mine is that dLaoe 
and not yours. Yes, yoa rascal, we have the heart, ana you 
cannot deny It. 

Right, We admit he resides with vou, but it^ is merely be- 
cause you are the weaker side, ana require his protection. 
The best part of his energies are given to us, sod we are 
satisfied. 

Iteft, You admit, then, that our party keeps yours in power, 
and why not at once give up your right to precedency ? — ^why 
not resign? 

Right, Let us put it to the vote. 

L^. With all my heart. 

It was aooordinff]^ put to the vote ; buton telling the house, 
it was found that Uie parties were equal. Both then appealed 
very strenuously to Mr Speaker, the Head, who, after having 
heard their respective arguments, shook himself very gpravely, 
and informed them (mudi after the manner of Sir Roger 
De Coverley) that *' much might be said on both sides." *' But 
one thing," said he, " I beg both parties to observe, and very 
seriously to consider. In the first place, there would be none 
of this nonsense about precedency, were it not for the feverish 
and excited state in which you all happen to be at present. 
If you have common sense enough to wait until you all eet 
somewhat cooler, there is little doubt but you wlQ feel that 



you cannot do without each other. As for myself, as I said 
before, I g^ve no specific opinion upon disputes which would 
never have taken place were it not for the heat of feding 
which is between you. I know that much mi^ht and has been 
said upon both sides ; but as for me, I nod significantly to both 
parties, and say nothing. One thing, however, I do say, maA 
it is this-^take care you, right fbot^ and you, left fbat^ that 
by pursuing this senseless quarrel too far it may not happen 
that you will both get stretched and tied up together in ft 
wooauk snrtout, wma precedency wiU be out of the quettioB, 
and nothing but amost pacific stillness shall remain between 
you for ever. I shake, and have oonduded." 

Now, this case, which as an illustration of my wrgnmmat 
potseeses a good deal of physiological interest, ia another 
key to the alMurd doctrine of apparitions. Herewaa I at the 
moment strongly and seriously impressed with a beBef that a 
quarrel was tung place between my two feet about the tight 
of going foremost. Nor was this absurdity all. I aotuaUv 
belfeved for the time that all mv limbs were endowed wita 
separate life and reason. And wny ? All simply because waj 
whole system was in a state of unufually strong ezdtement^ 
and the nerves and blood stimulated by disease into a state 
of derangement. Such, in fact, is the condition in which 
every one must necessarily be who thinks he sees ft spirit ; 
and this, which is known to be an undeniable fact, being admit' 
ted, it follows of course that the same causes will, ctiier thinn 
being alike, produce the same effects. For instance, does not the 
terror of an i^yparition occasion a violent and increased action 
of the heart and vascular system, similar to that of ferer? 
Does not the verj hair stand on end, not merelv when the 
imaginary ghost is seen, but when the very apprenension of it 
is strong ? Is not the action of the bndn, too, accelerated in 
proportion to that of the heart, and the nervous system In 
proportion to that of both? What, then, is this bst a fover 
for the time being, which Is attended by the very phantasms 
the fear of which created it } for in this case it so h^>pens 
that the cause and effect mutually reproduce each odier. 

The conversation detailed above is but a very meagre out- 
line of what was said during the discussion. The argumenta 
were far more subtle than the mere skeletons of tMn here 
put down, and very plentifUly sprinkled over with daaeieal 
quotations, both <yf Latin and Greek, which are not neeessary 
now. 

Hibbert mentions a case of Imagination, wUeh In ft man is 
probably the strongest and most unaooonntable on reecMpd. 
It is thiat of a person — an invalid— who Imagined that at a 
certain hour of the daj a carter or drayman came into his 
bedroom, and, uncoverme Urn, inflicted several heavy stripes 
apon his body with the thong of his whip } and soch was the 
power of fitncv here, that the marks of the lash were visible 
m black and blue streaks upon his flesh. I am inclined to 
think, however, that this stands very much in need of oonfir* 
mation. 

I have already mentioned a case of spectral llluiion which 
occurred In my native parish. I speak of Daly's daughter, 
who saw what she imagined to be the ghost of M'Kenna, who 
had been lost among the mountains. I shall now relate 
another, connected with the fairies, of which I also vras myaslf 
an eye-witness. The man's name, I think, was Martfai, and 
he followed the thoughtful and somewhat melancholy ooeopa- 
tion of a weaver. He was a bachelor, and wrought journey- 
work in every farmer's house where he could get empkry- 
ment ; and notwithstanding his supernatural t&ion of toe 
fairies, he was considered to be both a quick and an excellent 
worionan. The more sensible of the country-people said he 
was deranged, but the more superstitious of them maintained 
that he hsS a Lianhan Shee, and saw them against his wilL 
The Lianhan Shee is a maUgnant fairy, whi^, by a subtle 
compact made with any one iniom it can induce by the fkirest 
pomises to enter into, secures a mastery over them bj 
mdudng Its unhappy victims to violate It; otherwise, it u 
and must be like the oriental genie, their slave and drudge, 
to perform sudi tasks as they vrish to Impose upon it. It 
vrilf promise endless wealth to those whom It Is amdous to 
subjufi^ate to its authority, but it is at once so maHgnant and 
ingemous, that the party entering into the contract with It Is 
always certain bv its manoeuvres to break throiu^h his en- 
gagement, and thus become slave In his turn. Such is the 
nature of this wild and fearfhl superstition, which I think is 
fast disappearing, and is but rarely known in the country. 
Martin was a thui pale man, when I saw him, of a sickly 
look, and a constitution naturally feeUe. His hair was a fi^ 
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auburn, his beard mostly unshayen, and his hands of a singu- 
lar delioaoy and whiteness, owing, I dare say, as mnoh to the 
•oft and easy nature of his employment, as to his infirm health. 
In eyery thmg else he was as sensible, sober, and rational as 
any other man ; bat on the topie of Juries, the man's mania 
was peonliarly strong and immoTeable. Indeed, I remember 
that the expression of his eyes was singularly wild and hollow, 
and his lone narrow temples sallow and emaciated. 

Now, this man did not lead an unhappy life, nor did the 
malady he laboured under seem to be productiye of either 
pain or terror to him, although one might be apt to imagine 
otherwise. On the contrary, he and the fairies maintained 
the most fHendly intimacy, and their dialogues — which I fear 
were wofhlly one-sided ones — must have been a source of great 
pleasure to him, for they were conducted wiUi much mirth 
and lauehter, on his part at least. 

** Wdl, Prank, when did you see the fairies ?" 

" Whist I there's two dozen of them in the shop (the weay- 
ing shop) this minute. There's a little ould fellow sittin' on 
the top of the sleys, an' all to be rocked whUe I'm weayin'. 
The sorrow's hi them, but they're the greatest little skamers 
afiye, so they are. See, there s another of them at my dress- 
in* nogffin.* Go out o* that, you shingaum ; or, bad cess to me 
if yon don't, but 111 laye you a mark. Ha ! cut, you thief 
you!" 

" Frank, aren't you afear'd o* them ?" 

*• Is it me ? Arra, what ud I be afear'd o* them for ? Sure 
they haye no power oyer me." 

•'And why hayen't they, Frank?" 

'* Becaise I was baptized against them." 

" What do you mean by that ?" 

*• Why, the priest that christened me was tould by my father 
to put in the prayer against the fairies— an' a priest can't 
refuse it when he's azecU-an' he did so. Begorra, it's well for 
me that he did — (let the tallow alone, you httle glutton — see, 
there's a weeny thief o' them aitln' my tallow) — ^becaise, you 
tee, it was their intention to make me king o' the fairies. 

"Is it possible?" 

" Deyil a lie in it. Sure yon may ax them, an' theyll tell 
you." 

" What size are they, Frank?" 

** Oh, little wee fellows, with green coats an' the purtiest 
Uttle shoes oyer you seen. There's two o' them — ^both ould 
acquaintances o' mine — ^runnin' alone^ the yam beam. That 
ould fellow with the bob wic^ is called Jim Jam, an' the other 
chap with the three-cocked hat is called Nic^ey Nick. Nic^ey 
plays the pipes. Nickey, giye us a tune, or m maUyogue 
you — come now, * Lough Erne Shore.* Whist, now — listen I" 

The poor fellow, though weaying as fast as he could all the 
time, yet bestowed eyery possible mark of attention to the 
music, and seemed to enjoy it as much as if it had been real. 
But who can tell whether tnat which we look upon as a priya^ 
tion may not after all be a fountain of increased hwpiness, 
greater perhaps than any which we ourselyes enjoy ? Tforget 
who the poet is who says, 

Mysterious are thy laws ; 
T%a yialon's finer than the view ; 
Her landscape Nature nerer drew 
So tail as £uiC7 draws. 

Many a time when a mere child not more than six or seyen 
years of age, haye I gone as far as Frank's weayinf-shop, 
In order, with a heart diyided between curiosity and tear, to 
listen to his oonyersation with the good people. From morn- 
ing till night his tongue was going almost as incessantly as 
his shuttle ; and it was well known that at nisht, wheneyer 
he awoke out of his sleep, the first thlng^ he did was to put 
out his hand and push them as it were off his bed. 

** Go out o' this, you thieyes you — go out o' ^s, now, an' 
let me alone. Nickey, is this any time to be playin' the pipes, 
and me wants to sleep ? Go off, now — ^troth if yez do, you'll 
see what I'll giye yes to-morrow. Sure I'll be makin new 
dressins *, andlf yes behayedacently, maybe I'll laye yez tiie 
scrapin' o' the pot. There now. Och ! poor things, they're 
daoent crathurs. Sure they're all gone barrin' poor Red-cap, 
that doesn't like to laye me." And then the harmless mono- 
maniac would fall back into what we trust was an innocent 
slumber. 

About this time there was sM to have occurred a yery 
r«B»iikable droomstance, which gaye poor Frank a yast deal 

» 

* Tbe dresrings are a species of sisy flummery, which Is brushed faito 
dM yarn to keep the thrsad round and ereo, and to prertnt it ftxm Mag 

(f|f4 ^ tht ftton Of tht rceO, 



of importance among the neighbours. A man named Frank 
Thomas, the same in whose house Mickey M^Grory held the 
first danoe at which I ever saw him, as detailed in a former 
number of this Joumal^ — this man, I say, had a child sick, 
but of what complaint I cannot now remember, nor is it of 
any importance. One of the gables of Thomas's house was 
built against or rather into a Forth or Rath called Towny, or 
proper^r Tonagh Forth. It was said to be haunted by the 
fairies, and wmit gave it a character peculiarly wild in my 
eves, was, that there were on the southern side of it two or 
tnree little green mounds, which were said to be the graves of 
unchristened children, over which it was considered dangerous 
and unlucky to pass^ At aU events, the season was mid- 
summer; and one evening about dusk, during the illness of 
the child, the noise of a handsaw was heard upon the Forth. 
This was considered rather strange, and after a little time, a 
few of those who were assembled at Frank Thomas's went to 
see who it could be that was sawine in such a place, or what 
they could be sawing at so late an hour, for every one knew 
that there was none in the whole country about them who 
would dare to cut down the few whitethorns that erew upon 
the forUi. On going to examine, however, judee of their sur- 
prise, when, after surrounding and searching the whole place, 
they could discover no trace of either saw or sawyer. In fact, 
with the exception of themselves, there was no one, either 
natural or supernatural, visible. They then returned to the 
house, and ha!d scarcely sat down, when it was heard again 
within ten yards of them. Another examination of the pre- 
mises took place, but with equal success. Now, however, while 
standing on the forth, they heard the sawing in a little hol- 
low, about a hundred and fifty yards below them, which was 
completely exposed to their view, but they could see nothing. 
A party of them immediately went down to ascertain if possi- 
ble what this singular noise and invisible labour could mean ; 
but on arriving at the spot, they heard the sawing, to which 
were now added hammering and drivinc^ of nails, upon the 
forth above, whilst those who stood on t£e forth contmued to 
hear it in the hollow. On comparing notes, they resolved to 
send down to Billy Nelson's for Frank Martin, a distance 
only of about eighty or ninety yards. He was soon on the spot, 
and without a moment's hesitation solved the enigma. 

'* 'Tis the fairies," said he. " I see them, and busy cra- 
thurs they are." 

" But what are they sawing, Frank ?" 

" They are makin' a child's coflfin," he replied ; " they have 
the body already made, an* they're now nailin' the ud to- 
gether.''^ 

That night the child certainly died, and the story goes, 
that on the second evening afterwards, the carpenter who was 
called u|>on to make the cofi&n brought a table out from 
Thomas s house to the forth, as a temporary bench ; and it is 
said that the sawing and hammering necessary for the com- 
pletion of his task were precisely the same which had been 
neard the evening but one before — neither more nor less. I 
remember the death of the child myself, and the making of its 
coffin, but I think that the story of the supernatural carpenter 
was not heard in the village for some months after its inter- 
ment. 

Frank had every appearance of a hypochondriac about Mm. 
At the time I saw him, he might be about thirty-four years of 
age, but I do not think, from the debility of his frame and infirm 
health, that he has been alive for several years. He was an 
object of considerable interest and curiosity, and often have 
I been present when he was pointed out to strangers as " the 
man that could see the good people." With respect to his solu- 
tion of the supernatural noise, that is easily accounted for. 
This superstition of the coffin-making is a common one, and 
to a man like him, whose mind was familiar with it, the ill- 
ness of the child would naturally suggest the probiUt)ility of 
its death, which he immediately associated with the imagery 
and agents to be found in his unlu^py malady. 



AimauiTT or Railwatb and Gab Railways were used 

in Northumberland in 1688, and Lord Keeper North mentions 
them in 1671 in his jonmey to this country. A Mr Spedding, 
coal-agent to Lord Lonsdale, at Whitehaven, in 1765, had the 
gas from his lordship's coal-pits conveyed by pipes into hia 
office, for thepurpose of lighting it, and proposed to the ma- 
gistrates of Whitehaven to convey the gas fcy pipes through 
the streeU to Ugbt the town, which they rmka.^Oo'Uik 
Jourmf* 
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The Huhoabiak Nobiutt. — There is no oountry under 
heaven where nobility is at so low a par, or rather pen^aps I 
should sav, on so nneqnal a basis ; and I was so mncn amused 
by the cfasstfication lately bestowed on it bv a homorons 
friend of n^, to whom I had frankly dedarea my inability 
to disentangle its mazes, that I will give it in his own words. 

" The nobility of Honeary are of three orders — ^the mighty, 
the moderate, and the m&erable — the Esterhazys, the Batthy- 
anyis, and sndi like, are the capital of the oolumn— the 
shaft is boilt of the less wealthy and influential ; and the 
base (and a very substantial one it is) is a curious congeries 
of small landholders, herdsmen, vine^^wers, waggoners, 
and pig-driyers. Nay, you may be unracky enoueh to get a 
nemes as a seryant ; and this is the most unhappy oilemma of 
all, for you cannot solace yourself by beating him when he 
offends you, as he is protected by his privileges, and he ap- 
pals to the Court of the Comitat for redress. The oountry 
IS indebted to Maria Theresa for this pleasant confusion ; 
who, when she repaid the valour of the Hungarian soldiers 
with a portion of their own land, and a name to lend it grace, 
forgot that many of these individuals were probably better 
swordsmen than proprietors ; and instead of limiting their 
patent of nobility to a given term of years^ laid the &und^ 
tion of a state of things as inconvenient as it is absurd." 

I was inmiediately reminded by his closine remark of a 
most ridiculous scene, which, although in itself a mere trifle, 
went far to prove the truth of his position. My readers are 
probably aware that none pay tolls in Hungary save the pea- 
sants ; and it chanced that on one occasion, when we were 
passing from' Pesth to Buda over the bridge of boats, the 
carriage was detained by some accidental stoppage just beside 
the to^eeper's lodge, when our attention was arrested by a 
vehement altercation between the worthy functionary, its oc- 
cupant, and a little ragged urchin of 1 1 or 12 years of a^, who 
had, as it appeared, attempted to pass without the prelmunary 
ceremony of payment. 

The tollkeeper handled the supposed ddinquent with some 
roughness as he demanded his fee ; but the boy stood his 
ground stouUv, and asserted his free right of passage as a 
nobleman ! The belligerent party {pointed to the heel-less 
shoes, and ragged ierkin of t^e culprit, and smiled in scorn. 
The lad for aU r^ply bade him remove his hand from his collar, 
and let him pass at his peril ; and the tone was so assured 
in Ti^ch he did so, that the tollkeeper became grave, and 
looked somewhat doubtful; when just at the moment up 
walked a sturdy peasant, who, while he paid his kreutser, salu- 
ted the young nobleman, and settled the point. 

It was really broad farce. The respectably clad and com- 
fortable looking functionary loosed his hold in a moment, and 
the offending hand, as it released the collar of the captive, 
lifted his hat, while he poured out his excuses for an over- 
zeal, arising from his ignorance of the personal identity of 
this young scion of an Illustrious house, who was magnani- 
mously phased to accept the apology, and to raise his own 
dilapidated cap in testimony of his greatness of soul, as he 
wwed away in triumph. Cruikshank would have had food 
for tk chef (Tceuvre Mist Pardoe*t Hungaiy. 

African AjDiciiasTEATioN or Justice. — On coming oat 
of my hut at Fandah one morning, I saw the king seated at 
the gate of his palace, surroundM by his great men, admi- 
nistering justice. At a little distance, on the ^ass, were 
two men and two women, who wene charged with robbery. 
The evidence had already been 'g(tte through before my ar- 
rival. The king was the principal speaker, and when he 
paused, the whole court murmured approbation. The 
younger woman made a long defence, ana quite astonished 
me by her volubility, variety of intonation, and graceful ac- 
tion. The appeal, however, seemed to be in vain ; for when 
she had finished, the king, who had listened with great pa- 
tience, passed sentence in a speech of considerable leng^ 
delivered with great fluency ana emphasis. In many parts he 
was much applauded, except by the poor wretches, who heard 
their doom with shrieks of despair. The kine then retired, 
the court broke up, and the people dispersed. None remained 
but the prisoners and a decrepit old man, who. with many 
threats and some ceremony, administered a small bowl of 
poison, prepared, I believe, from the leaves of a venerable 
tree in tne ndg^bourhood, which was hooped and propped all 
round. The poor creatures received tne potion on their 
knees, and before they could be induced to swallow it, cast 
many a lingering look and last farewell on the beautify world 



from which a small draught was about to separate them. 
They afterwards drank a prodigious quantity of water ; and 
when I next went out, the dose had done ite deadly work. I 
oaimot tell how hr justice was truly administered, Imt ther* 
was a great appearance of it ; ana I must say that I never 

in any court saw a greater display of deoomm and dignltj. 

Allan's Views on. t& Niger, 

The Plaking-xachine Room in Messrs Fawgbtt amd 
Co.'s Engine Factort, Liverpool. — In this room are va- 
luable and elaborately contrived machines for the pl^j^iFig' or 
levelling of large plates, or other pieces of iron or brass, so 
as to give them a smooUi, true, and polished surface. The 
article or piece to be planed is securely fixed by screw-boHs, 
&c, to a norizontal iron table, perforated with holes for the 
insertion of the bolts from beneath it in any required point* 
to suit the size or form of the article. This table, when pat 
in motion, travels backwards and forwards with its load on 
two iron rails, or parallel slides. Over the centre is perpen- 
dicularly fixed what is called the " planing tool,'* an instru- 
ment made of steel, somewhat in tne form of a hook, with 
the point so inclined as to present itself towards the surfkoe 
of tne metal to be planed, as it approaches it on the table, so 
as, when all is aajusted, to plough or plane it in narrow 
streaks or shavings as it passes under it. The extremity of 
the tool is about half an inch to three quarters hi breadth, 
and beii^ of a round form at the under ude, and ground or 
bevelled on the upper, presents a sort of point. If a plate 
of iron is to be planed, the operation commences on the outer 
edge, and each movement oackwards and forwards of the 
table places it in such a position under the tool, that another 
small parallel cut is made throughout its whole length. The 
tool, in ordinary machines of this kind, is fixed so that it 
cuts only in one direction, as the plate is drawn against its 
edge or point, which is raised to allow of the backward mo- 
tion of the plate. A new patent has hoirever been obtained 
for a great improvement in this respect by Mr Whitworth, of 
Manchester, and several of his machines are on Messrs Faw- 
oett and Co.'s premisee. In these, by a peculiarly beantilbl 
contrivance, the cutting instrument, the moment the plate 
passes under it, ** jumps" up a little in the box or case to 
which it is attached, and instantly ** tuns abotft'* in tJbe op- 
posite direction, and commences cutting away, so that both 
oackwards and forwards the operation goes on without loss 
of time The workmen very quaintly and appropriately call' 
this new planing tool "Jim Crow." A workman attends to 
each of the maoiines ; and when the piece to be out is fixed 
with great exactness on the movine table by a spirit-level^ 
he has nothing to do but to watch that it remain so, and that 
the machinery work evenly and correctly. Where a very 
smooth surface is required, the operation of planing is re- 
peated, and two plates thus finisned will be so truly level, 
that they will adhere together. It should be added, that so 
perfect are these machmes, that in addition to planing hori- 
zontally, they may be so adjusted as to plane perpendicularly, 
or at any given angle. 

The planet revolves for ever in its appohited orbit ; and te 
noblest triumph of mechanical philosophy is to have ascer- 
tained that the perturbations of its course are all conqien- 
sated within determined periods, and ite movement exempted 
from decay. But man, weak and erring though he be, is still 
progressive in his moral nature. He does not move round for 
ever in one tmvarying path of moral action. The combina* 
tions of his history exhibit not only the unity of the material 
system, but also the continually advancing improvement be- 
longing to beings of a higher order.— Jlft^'s '* Modem History 
phuosophicaUjf considered,** 

To Prevent Horses' Feet from Cloooino up witr 

Snow One pound of lard, half a pound of tar, and two 

ounces of resin, simmered up t<M;ether. Stoo the horses* 
feet, just before starting, with this, whkh wm prevent the 
feet f^om balling. — Suffolk Chronicle, 

Conscience is merely our own judgment of the manX recti- 
tude or turpitude of our own actions. — Locke, 
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BIRD'S-EYE VIEW OF A UNION WORKHOUSE FOR THE ACCOMMODATION OF EIGHT HUNDRED 

PERSONS OR UPWARDS. 




Th« intranet front taUding, fonninc a dMnct ttnicture. It placed about 
IM flMt in adTanct oC the main buttdtnc and oondtu of one ioor (aboTc tbe 
ground), on which the Board-room and clerk's oOee are p i n ced ( under- 
Math theie are the waitSnc-hall, In which applkanu Ibr rettef arereeelved, 
•nd a room ftr a porter* who haa charge of the paupers on their admission, 
fcr the purpose or seeing that they are washed, cleaned, and dotfaed In the 
wonchouie dress ; he Is therefore p i n ced near the probationary wards. Die- 
ttnet wards are also provided Cor ragrants reeelTlng temporary reUef. This 
Miang ement of the probationary and ragrant wards secures thoTlclnity of 



the body of the house from the risic of I 



ion from persons previous to 



their bisng examined and declared ft«e from disease 

The main building Is separated from the entrance front by a co u r tyard 
and garden* which dmde ae two front yards fbr the boys and giriet the 
centre of the main building contains the master's house, which Is placed im- 
medUtely among all classes, and from which ready a ccess Is had to any of 
the rooms t the Kitchen ofllcee are dcee under the master and matron's tai- 
apection, as well as the several stores. 

The wash-house and kitchen oflioes are placed in a situation distinct 
from the paupers in the yards, and none but those Immediately employed 
in them hare access thereto ; on each side the master's house are plaesd tim 
rooms ftr chilifren, who have separate staircases, used also by the master 
and matron ; the extreme wings contain on the ground floor rooms ftr the 
old and Inflrm people^ and some accommodation also for the able-bocfied. 
which class, howerer, being employed (the women In the wash-hous e , frc., 
and the men at a mill. In breaking stones, or other usefril occupation,) the 
•ame exmt of day room U not requisite. The chapel and dtaibg hall an- 
swers three purposes, Inasmuch as it also senres, by means of a double par- 
tition, ftr diqr rooms for able-bodied men and women, should occasion re- 
quire it. The dtuation of thb building as a dining-hall Is, ftt« iU central 
ptsltkB, beat toiled for all classes, and is most oanvenicnt as regards the 



ser^ng the food from the kitchen ; the two roomi for boys and girls will 
also senre the purpose of a chapeU if required. 



The Infirmary is placed at the beck of the building, occupying a posilion 

; from the wards of the house, and sufficiently conTcnient for the 

supply of food tnm the kitchen offices without entailing the necessity of 



asmanie 
Wards a 



are placed on eadi end of the infirmary buUdlngt ftr IdlotSb epi- 
leptics, and lunatics, In which cells are provided for those ftr niMnn occa- 
sional restraint is unavoidable, or whose habits render distinct a 



The arrangement of the buildtaig Is made with true regard to ventilation. 
At each end. hi the centre of the building, a krge hall, confainliy a super- 
fidai area of 4S6 feet, is carried up to the roof of the house, on whidi is 
constructed a large ventilator, contabiing windows hung on centres, and 
moveable with a Une, to admit any circulation or dumge of air required. 
The several rooms throughout are arranged to open at once Into tiie land- 
ing of the stone stairs, which are carried up in this space. The several docta 
have semicircular arches above them to be opened as occasion may require; 
and iriiich, without producing any strong current, would always eflbct an 
extensive ventilation during the occupation of the rooms. The usual man- 
ner of ventUatii« the common sleeping rooms, is by placing the windows 
on each side of dieroom, which are very useful, but chiefly so after the 
paupers have left the apartment. Tlie windows tluroughout are constructed 
with the upper part hfaiged, and to &U inside, whi<^ allows them to be 
opened during rainy weather. 

Cast-iron air-gratiims are to be inserted in small flues ftrmed In the 
walls, and fixed a few Inches above the floors, for obtaining, when required, 
an admission of external air. 

A A A A, yards. B, women's yard. C, men's yard. D, girls' yard. 
E, garden. F, boys' yard. O and H, small yards. 



THE DESTITUTE POOR OF IRELAND. 



Wbsx we call to ndnd the interminable diacoiriont whldi 
qbIj a iSiw years ago were vsual in ererj society, as to the 
neoesslty, or adTantag es, or praoticability, of a poor-law sys- 
tem in Iraand, and then transfer ovr attention to the actual 
progress whidi has been made in carrying into eflbct a cer- 
WD, Milled, and enacted arraageoMnt, it is soniething li)ce 



escaping from a dark, close wood, in whidi there was neither 
path nor direction, into an open country, with the bright ca- 
nopy of heayen aboye, and onr desirea destination, or the 
sure road condacting to it, plainly in yiew. 

To deyise, and, moch more, to bring into operation, a legal- 
ised system of poor relief suited to the waota i^id dmm> 
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Stances of Ireland, will, when d*ly considered, appear to 
haye been a truly great and formidable undertaldng. Innu- 
merable plans kad been set forth from time to time for this 
purpose, anterior to the act passed among the first of her 
present Majesty's reign ; but it may well be questioned if there 
was any one of them which would not on trial havo proved to 
be a complete faUure. Into that speculation, howerer, we 
have no occasion to enter at present, as there is now a law, 
havine its machinery already so near to completion, that it 
must be in full effect at no distant day throughout the whole 
country, to the provisions and execution of which it will be 
at once more interesting and more profitable to direct our 
attention. 

We may confidently attribute whatever facilities have been 
found to attend the practical introduction of the law into 
Ireland, to the fact that its management was entrusted in the 
first instance to a Commission ; that the Commissioners 
were men already perfectly conversant with the subject, and 
that they were invested with sufiicient powers to accomplish 
the object. No better machinery could have been devised, 
and we shall soon be enabled to perceive that it has not dis- 
appointed the expectations to which it might fairly have given 
nse. 

The first g^eat object which presented itself for considera- 
tion, in connection with the act of Parliament, may be sup- 
posed to have been the division of the country into suitable 
districts for the administration of the system. It required 
a new series of boundaries for its own provisions and purposes, 
as the proposed relief was to be afforded territorially, accord- 
ing to none of the existing divisions, either parochial, ba- 
ronial, or by counties. The Commissioners were empowered 
to ** unite such and so many townlands as they mignt think 
fit to be a Union for the relief of the destitute poor ;" and 
the subject was one that evidently demanded the most serious 
examination. 

The principle of forming the Unions was that which the 
Commissioners had previously adopted in England, namely, 
that the Union should consist of a maricet-town as a centre, 
and the district of country surrounding and depending on it, 
and extending to about ten miles round it in all direoUons. 
The size of Unions was indeed a subject which caused a good 
deal of anxious consideration. People, generally speaking, 
were at first desirous of having smaller Unions — not taking 
into account, that hj increasing the number of Unions, more 
expense would be mcurred, as the larger the Union, the 
smaller is the establishment charge in proportion. However, 
the Commissioners, guided by local facilities, formed Unions 
of townlands already combined by social affinities as well as 
ffeogri^hical position, and have thus exceeded the number at 
first estimated on a theoretical scale. The number declared 
op to the 35th of March last is 104, and 96 more, it is sup- 
posed, win comprise the whole of Ireland, and constitute the 
entire. 

The most important subject wfaidi demanded attention was 
the construction of a governing power for each Union, in 
conformity yirith the terms and intention of the act of Parlia- 
ment. It WM to consist of a Board of Guardians, one- 
third being resident magistrates, and the remainder freely 
elected by the rate-payers. The Commissioners were autho- 
rised to fix the numMr for each Union, and they were of 
opinion ihat a number of elected Quardians, varying from 
lo to 24, would be best calculated for carrying out the 
provisions of the act. These, ytrith the addition of one- 
third, composed of the local magistrates, who are Guardians 
ex officio, would, it was calculated, give to each Union a 
Board of fi^om 21 to 32 members, which would be sufficient 
for deliberation, and yet not so numerous as to impede effi- 
cient action. With regard to the actual elections, now nu- 
merous, which have taken place, the Commissioners in their 
last Report express their regret that much excitement and 
discordant feeUng should have been exhibited in some instan- 
ces ; but at the same time they declare their belief, that, as 
a general result, efficient Boards of Guardians have been 
constituted. 

Tho third important object which demanded attention, 
was the procuring of suitable workhouses for the several 
Unions. The Commissioners were of opinion that one cen- 
tral worithouse, of a size sufficient for the whole of the Union, 
would be best ; but for the sake of hastening the practical 
benefits of the act, and to save expense as much as possibleV- 
they were disposed to avail themselves of existing build- 
iBgi mutj owkili o»p«ble of being (KmyerM into work* 



houses, if obtainable. Their expectations on this head, 
however, were very far from being realized. It seems cer- 
tain that the opinion oririnally formed as to the "excess of 
barrack aowunmodation m Ireland was onfoundil^ there 
being in fact no more than the exigencies of the public* service 
reqmre ; and of barracks, eventually, they obtained but one, 
situate in the town of Fermoy, which is now in process of 
conversion into a workhouse for that Union. In other Unions, 
old houses and other buildings were carefully surveyed ; but 
in no one instance, says Mr Wilkinson, the intelligent and 
skilful architect of the Commissioners, have premises of this 
kind been found eligible in point of economy or convenience 
of arrangement, the sums asked in nearly every instance 
having been far beyond the value for the purpose of conver- 
sion. As a general result, the only old buildmgs which have 
been actually converted, or are now in process of conversion, 
into workhouses, are, in Dublin, the House of Industry for 
the North Union, and the Foundling Hospital for the South ; 
in Fermoy the barrack already mentioned; and the House of 
Industry in Clonmel. 

The number of new buildings contracted for, and in pro- 
gress, was in March last 64 ; the notices for contracts since 
published amount to 50 ; so that building arrangements re- 
main to be made for only 16 Unions. 

In the appendix to the last Annual Report of the Commis- 
sioners there is a tabular statement, showing at one view 
the number and names of the Unions which have been declared 
up to April last — ^the area in statute acres, and population of 
each — the number of Guardians respectively — with other par- 
ticulars, including indeed every thing necessary to afford sa- 
tisfactory information on the subject ; and, but that it would 
occupy a great deal of space, we would gladly transfer it to 
our columns. 

Having thus briefly noticed the three leading points indis- 
pensably preliminary to the working of the poor-law, namely, 
1st, the UnionSf or districts within which each local adminis- 
tration is to be comprised ; 2dly, the Guardians^ or local admi- 
nistrators of the law; and, 3dly, the Workhoitses or buildings 
designed for the reception of the destitute poor, it only re- 
mains tQ add a few observations relative to certain topics on 
which there has been a good deal of discussion, and concern- 
ing which a clear opinion hat not yet been arrived at by 
many. 

In the first place, there has been much misconception as to 
the true nature of the work which the act of Parliament de- 
volved upon the Commissioners of Poor-Laws. That such is 
the case, is evident from the many applications which have 
been made to them from time to time to afford relief in differ- 
ent districts under various circumstances of distress, as 
though the Commissioners possessed any general powers for 
this purpose. The applications were not mdocd at all sur- 
prising. *• Hunger," saith the proverb, " will break throurh 
stone walls ;** and it was not to be expected that those who 
witnessed and deeply sympathised with numerous and touch- 
ing instances of extreme destitution would be very nice in 
scanning the phraseology or exact intendments^ of an act of 
Parliament. However, m reality the Commissioners bad no 
power to act in any manner different from that which the 
legislative chart, if we may use the phrase, had prescribed to 
them. Their mission was to fiilfil the great work of founding 
and bringing into operation an extensive system of poor relict, 
not to distribute a Dounty, or immediately to afford relief in 
any specific case of distress, hovrever urgent. Their task was 
formidable and onerous ; and if the accomplishment of it has 
appeared to some to have been tedious in its course, it may 
well be asked, wherein has there been a failure of any means 
necessary to the end, or by what better means could tne work 
have been made to advance more speedily and more securely 
to completion, than by those which have been ^nployed ? The 
law, it may be said, has as yet been brought to bear on the 
wants of the poor only in the Unions of Cork and Dublin. 
True ; but for this the law itself, or that process which, it 
made imperative in order to effect the essential and solid pur- 
poses which it had in view, is alone answerable. 

Unions, Guardians, Workhouses, and Assessment, must, by 
the terms of the act, in every instance precede relief. By 
the 41 St section it is enacted, *' That when the Commissioiiers 
shall have declared the workhouse of any Union to be fit for 
the reception of destitute poor, mid not before, it shall be law* 
fol for the Guardians, mth liie approbation of the Commis- 
sion's, to take order for relieving and setting to ytfoiktitrem 
^tiM» poor porsoDs,'* Thu it appoArs tUt wtU • workf 
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hoTise DC provided, the practical benefits of the act cannot 
be obtaisea. 

It n^ be premature at present to speak of the interior 
econo^^of the workhouse, but we may shortly refer to the 
leading views put forth by the Commissioners on the subject. 
Tbey disapprove, then, we collect in the first place, of more 
land being occupied in connection with the house than may be 
sufficient for the purpose of a garden, or than can be con- 
veniently managea by the boys, or the aged and infirm men. 
Employment for the able-bodied is to be provided within 
the workhouse, to which they are to be strictly confined so 
lono^ as they remain dependent on the Union for support. 
This, in the opinion of the Commissioners, given in their Fifth 
Annual Report, " Should be of such a nature as to be irksome, 
and to awaken or increase a dislike to remain in the work- 
house, for which purpose corn-mills will probably be found, 
as in England, to be the most effective, ^¥ith the aged and 
infirm the case is somewhat different : they should all be em- 
ployed, but their employment need not partake so much of 
the character of a test : and with the ofaitdren the test Is al- 
together inapplicable ; so long as they remain in the work- 
house, they should be taught and trained to become useM 
members of the community; and for this purpose an acre or 
two of garden ground, in which the boys may work and ac- 
quire habits of industry, as well as skill and strength for 
manual labour, will be found extremely useful." 

With regard to diet, they observe In their Sixth Report, that, 
as a general rule, it is unquestionably desirable that the 
workhouse diet should be, on the whole, inferior to that of 
the labouring classes of the surrounding district; yet that it 
is not on this circumstance alone, or even in any very g^eat 
degree, that the efficiency of the workhouse depends. On 
the contrary, say they, " We are satisfied that the diet, cloth- 
ing, bedding, and other merely physical comforts, may in 
the workhouse be better than in the neighbouring cottages, 
and yet that none but the really destitute poor wtH seek for 
admission into the workhouse, provided that order and dis- 
cipline be strictly maintained therein. It is in truth the re- 
gularity, order, strict enforcement of cleanliness, constant 
occupation, the preservation of decency and decorum, and 
exclusion of all the irregular habits and tempting excitements 
of life, on which relianoe must mainly be placed for deterring 
individuals, not actually and unavoidably destitute, from seek- 
ing refuge within the workhouse, and not upon the absence 
of mere physical comforts. This is the view by which the 
legislature appears to have been governed in adopting the ge- 
neral principles of the Irish poor relief act ; and to uiis view 
we consider it to be essential that the dietaries and the 
other regulations of the workhouse should conform." 

Witii these general views no reflecting person will, we 
should think, be disposed to quarreL 

A good deal of discussion has taken place as to the reg^ula- 
tion which prohibits strangers, and particularly reporters of 
the press, from attending me meetings of Guardians. How- 
erer, we in Ireland have nothing specially to complain of in 
this respect, as the same rule exists in £ng:land, and has not 
been attended there by any public inconvenience. The ques- 
tion properly is, why the rule should be different here ? The 
Guardiansj it must oe understood, are imaer no obligation of 
secrecy. TTiey are yaxte at liberty to note, report, and pub- 
lish at their own discretion ; the rule merely excludes stran- 
gers, and of course reporters who are not Guardians, from 
the Board. The Commissioners in their Sixth Report very 
truly say that ** the presence of strangers would be a re- 
straint upon the deliberations of the Guardians ; while the 
knowledge that their proceeding were to be published would 
certainly conduce to aebate ana display, and obstruct the dis- 
patch of business. A desire for populanty would be awakened, 
and individual Guardians would too probably be led to ad- 
dress themselves to the passions of their hearers, or to party 
or sectarian feelings prevalent without doors, rather than to 
the sober disposal of the business in hand. Prejudices would 
be excited, passions inflamed, personalities would arise, and 
the most respectable members of the Board, who, from their 
property, position, and habits of business, would be best en- 
titled and best fitted to take part in and guide its proceedings, 
would be borne down by clamour, or wearied by longthened 
discussion, if not finally compelled to abandon their post" 

It was no easy matter to have brought this great work of 
a statutable poor relief to its present ^xancea state, with- 
out exciting stronger feelings of opposing party than any 
wbioh fiirtiuately Wf^ yet bion elicited ; but it may well be 



doubted if things would go on in the same quiet and business* 
like manner if Guardian meetings were to be open to the 
public ; and if there be any evil conneoted with the exclnsioa 
complained of, we may safely ooojeot^ore, at leasts that it is 
the lesser of two — less than that which would arise from the 
jarrings and discord of party on a subject which, above en/ 
oUier, calls for unanimity, and should awaken only the feelingt 
of a common benevolence and patriotism. 

We may now advert, in the last place, to the amelioratione 
in our social condition which may be expected to arise when 
the new system shall have been put fully in operatoon. In the 
first place, a reproach will be wiped away from our country, 
which certainly existed against it so lonff as it oould be said 
that no law existed in it for the relief of the poor. Destitu- 
tion will then be provided for, and mendicancy will be v^ithout 
excuse. It is true that there is no direct provision in the act 
for the restraint of beggary, but a legalized provision for the 
destitute is indirectly a law against it, and must operate most 
powerfully as such. When people are taxed to maintain the 
poor, they naturally become unwilling to open their purse- 
strings, unless virith great reluctance, at the solicitation <^ 
men&ants ; the trade of mendicancy decUnee ; and those who 
would still cling to it are forced, if of the class of the able* 
bodied, to apply themselves to some means of profitable in- 
dustry, or to resort to the workhouse for subsutenoe. The 
Poor-Relief Act is thus, indirectly, a law against mendicancy, 
and in this point of view is calculated to work most benefi- 
cially, and greatly to alter the face of things in Ireland. 

But it is also a law of positive economy to the country. 
The support of the destitute not being abandoned to casual 
charity, but conducted systematically by persons i^pointed to 
bestow their exclusive attention to it, and all rateable parties 
being under a legal obligation to contribute in due proportioa 
to their circumstances, there cannot be a doubt that a less 
expenditure will suffice under such managanent for the 
maintenance of the really destitute than if the work were 
left to mere voluntary benevoloioe, and no means existed of 
compelling all classes fairly to share the burden among 
them. 

Many persons have felt a terror at the idea of the tazatioa 
they supposed they should have to suffer under a poor-law s 
but the great probability, nay, almost the certainty of the 
matter, is, that it will be a considerable saving to them. The 
present rate in Dublin is Is. in the pound for the year, on a 
very moderate valuation, and much more than half the rate is 
borne by landlords.* This, however, i^pears to be beycod the 
intention of the law as to town property, for which inordinate 
rents are not usually obtained ; but the result is within the 
control of the Guaraians, who may revise the yaluatioa when- 
ever they propose to levy a new rate. 

The expense of the relief, even under bi^ier rates, would 
be less, far less, on those who have hitherto supported the 
poor, than the outlay which they have annually made for that 
object ; and now they will have the satjsflftetaon of knowing 
that what they give is given to the destitute poor ; that all u 
well applied, none misspent, and every part so economised in 
distribution, that the sum contributed relieves a greater nnm* 
ber of poor than the larger sum formerly given £a alms. 

It must also be considered, that the poorer dasses subsist- 
ing by labour viill be relieved by the workhouses from the 
continual encroachments of beggars on their scanty Bieals, 
and the still more scaaty means ox lodging possessed by them. 

* Ai the principle on which the tenant is entitled to make deductiona 
fl-om rent, on account of the poor rate, ia not clearly understood by many, 
the following explanation is given : — 

This tax being imposed on the tmnuml value of each tenemeot, say a rats 
of 5d. on £50, £60, or whatever the valuation may amount to, the tenant is 
to deduct one-half of IA« rate, say 9)4d., from every pound to the year'* rent. 
The rate is imposed for a year ; it may happen that no further rate will be 
necessary in the year, or It may occur that three or four rates will be neces- 
sary ; still each rate is for the year, and is either the whole amount reouired 
or an instalment. In any event it is levied on a rear's value ; and landlords 
are to allow their tenants one half of each rate or 6d., 6d^ or whatever it may 
be, out of every potmd te tub yiar'b rsn^ when receiving either a half 
yearV, quarter's, month's, or week's gale. 

Suppose the atmual value is £S0, the rent being also £60, the rate of 6d. win 
amount to £1. Os. lod., and in paying a half year's rent of £35, tbe tenant 
must deduct^/y times 2S4d., or 10s. M., being half the tax paid. 

If the year's rent lie greater than the annual value, the tenant will deduct 
more than half lAe amouiU of the tax. Thus, a rate of 5d. on an annmrnl 
valme of £50, being, as already sUted. £1, Os. lOd.. if the ammmal reni be £80, 
the tenant will deduct from the first gale falling ^ne^fter the rate is declared 
by the Guardians, eighty times 2%d. or 16s. 8d. On the other hand, if tbe 
annual rent be less than the value, say £40, the deduction will be or\j forty 
times 2^d., or 8s. 4d. 

The tenant and landlord become liable to the rate at the same moment ; 
therefore a rate declared in April 1840 attaches to rent them uccrutngt but 
not toa gale|N-eviously due. 
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Let the opponent of snch a prorision for the poor — ^if any re- 
ilecdng person fai the coun^ can on public eronnds be op- 
posed to it — let him, we say, contemplate the hard lot of the 
liboaring classes, compelled by the importunities of beggars 
not only to give np a considerable share of the food acSuUly 
InsnAoient ror themselves, but also to diride their beds or 
their ohildren*s beds with persons of the lowest habits, and 
thus see Uieir families deprired of food, of rest, health, and 
morality ; wfaOe a large number of the wealthy classes re- 
mained listless and inaccessible within their closed doors, or 
were exercising their better feelings in a distant land. 

We do not accuse the wealthy members of society, as a 
dass, with indifTerenoe to the wants of the poor : we but re- 
fer to a contrast between their security against the intrusion 
of mendicants, and the defenceless state of the labouring 
classes — a contrast which doubtless must have been ever pre- 
sent to the mind of the poor working man : and we do this 
to show how much the wealthy will gain by a law which pro- 
rides safe means for its amplication m relieTing poverty. 

The expense, then, which we are now incurring, is not a 
new charge, but a wise and equitable distribution of one here- 
tofore borne by portions of the community in very dispropor- 
tionate shares, without having any tendency to obviate the 
mendicancy by which it was created, but, on the oontrary, 
havins^ a cQrect tendency to foster and increase that most de- 
moralizing of all the conditions in life. 

Be the expense what it may, it cannot tend to induce a 
more extensive reliance on the public provision than mendi- 
cancy has encouraged : nay, we maintain, that when the law 
shall have been for a short time in full and general operation, 
the number of unemployed and dependent poor will gradually 
decline. But expectation must have a little patience : the 
machinery for sustaining in orderly and decent comfort up- 
wards of one hundred thousand human beings, cannot be cre- 
ated otherwise than by a very ^pradual process. This is not 
a cHme in which men and mmilies can be encamped : when 
they are to be lodged, durable structures must be provided, 
ana for this work much time is necessary. We are sure that 
no thne has been lost ; nay, we re^d the proirress made as 
among the most acoelenvted pubhc labours of this or any 
o^er country. 

In the mean tfane, the law is not without working out 
much good for the labouring classes. Workmen of every 
rrade have been busily employed in the construction of work- 
nouses since tlie spring of 1890, for which object government 
has advanced upwards of a million of money, f^ of inte- 
rest, for ten years after the commencement of relief in each 
Union. 

We are, however, reasoning without having an argument 
opposed to us ; for any thine Hke argument against the law 
we have not heard, ui Dublin it is merdy complained, that 
although houses are open and rates levied, the m^^cants 
still tlutmg the streets. But it is not shown that any thing 
Hke the same number of apparently deserving objects of re- 
lief are to be seen ; they on the contrary are in tiie woik- 
houses, maintained by the rates ; and were it not for the poor 
tdiildrra whom the mendicants drae along with them, the im- 
posture would soon be stopped by Its own want of success. 

The poHcy of the law contemplates the repression of beg- 
gary and vagrancy, and all those disorders and crimes whidi 
accompany or have their origin in those habits — the encou- 
ragement of a more productive industry — ^the more universal 
recognition of the identity of interest amongst all classes 
affeiSed by the law — and with the cordial co-operation of all 
the intelligent classes of society which it has hitherto received, 
and win probably recdve yet further hereafter — ^Uiere can- 
not be a doubt but that the law, when in full operation, will 
realise all this, and more. 

To those who wish for an exempHfioation of the favourable 
working of the law, we recommend the perusal of a little 
work lately publi^ed under the title of ** Benevola," in 
which the English and Irish systems of relief are well con- 
trasted, and the tendency of the Irish provision is ingeniously 
exemplBied. To those who will not be satisfied vrithout a 
practical exemplification, we can only recommend patience ; 
out we will say — Do not in the mean time forget the cost and 
other deplorable evils of Irish mpodicancy. 



THE PILGRIM AT THE WELL. 

Hm IbontaiD ft gtoaraiDg to moratog Ucht, 

But there kneeU beside it a child of sight; 

For to her the iommert no muuhine Mng ; 

Oh ! what doth she seek at that blessed sprhig f 

The liome of her youth she has left afkr. 

And the promise of light was her spirit's star ; 

But her perils and pilgrimage all are past. 

And that hallowed fbunt she hath (bund at last 

For they said that a speUhi lU waters lay, 

To banish the bHghtof her life away ; 

And the prayer of her fidth it grows fenrent now. 

While signing the cross upon breast and brow. 

Oh ! stranger of darkness, kneel not there, 

Tbo' the firantaln with freshness ills the ab. 

And its waters are sweet as the summer rain. 

But they cannot give thee the day again. 

Yet, ten us, ye seardiing ones and wise. 

Oh I wtaenoe did these ancient dreoM arise 

Of the holy and hidden tUi«s, which atiU 

Were mighty to heal all human ill ? 

1 hey were stars that Uest to their boor of might, 

Andgems that shone with a saving light; 

They were trees of life to the trackless wttds. 

And the sea had Its own immortal isles ; 

And throi^ aU her changes, the world's hope dtoge 

To the healing power of her sacred springs ; 

For around them the fkith of nations hung. 

And si«es haTc trusted, and poeto sung. 

And pilgrims have sought them by night and day. 

Over mountato and desert fkr away ; 

But they sought In veto to the earth or seas. 

Oh, tell us whence are such dreams as these ! 

Say, are they of some tkt deathless cUme, 

Thus casting its shadows of hope on time ; 

Or voices of promise, sent bdbre 

The day when earth's curse shall be no more ? 

We know not but life hath the cloud and pall. 

And woe ibr the heart's hope, more than all. 

For Its precious seed In the fhiitless ground. 

And Its bread on the waters never found. 

Oh I Is there not many a weary heart. 

That hath seen the greenness of Hfo depart. 

Yet trusted to vato to a powerless spell. 

Like her whciknek by the Holy Well ! 



F. B. 



NATURE'S WONDERS. 

THE OAI>FLT. 

The study of natural history is one which, Ind^endent of 
the charm it possesses to the inquisitive and contemplative 
mind, in aiFordW food for the cumvation of the highest qua- 
lities of the intellect, is also beneficial in a monil point of 
view, as it insensiblv brings the cultivator of it to contemplate 
the power and goodness of his Creator. It leads his thoi^ts 
from the petty affairs of life, and, making him look with ad- 
miration and a feeling of love on every maniftBstadon of tiie 
Divine power which surrounds him, instils into his mind one 
of the strongest principles of action desired by the Almighty — 
a feeling of universal benevolence. 

There cannot be a better illustration of this latter effect 
which I have mentioned the study of natural history pro- 
duces on the mind, than that afforded us by the history of the 
birth and after life of the insect I have headed this artide 
wHh — *'tiie Gadfly." Strange and wonderM though the 
transformations be to whidi the butterfly and many other in- 
dividuals of the insect world are subject, those of this littfo 
creature far surpass them all. 

Many of my readers are well acquainted with that fly 
which in the latter part c^ summer is t^een to be so annoying 
to Uie horse, buxzmg about him, and every now and then 
HMhmg itsdf with some deer^ of violence against his ^es 
and legs. Thb motion, to lol appearance, is without design; 
but a closer study of the habits of the insect will show 
that, far from bemg the effect of chance, it is one of para- 
mount importance to the existence of the fly, as on it depends 
the continuation of its species. 

If attentively observed, it will be found that it is thtt 
female of tiiis fly alone who resorts to this peculiar motion; 
this she does to deposit her eg^s in the hair of the horse, t* 
which they at once become attached by a gelatinous fluid 
surrounding them ; by this mucus thpy are enabled to retain 
their hold for a few^days, during wmch time tiiey are fitted 
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to be batched, and the slightest touch will liberate a little 
wonn they contain. The horse, in resorting to the common 
practioe of licking himself, brc^aks the egg, and the small 
worm eontained in it adhering to the tongue of the animal, is 
eonyeyed with the food into the stoma<£ ; there it clings by 
means of hooks placed at either side of its mouth, and its 
]M>ld is so tenacious that it will be broken before it can be 
detached. Here, in this strange abode, chang^g as it were 
iU nature in becoming a parasite, it remains for the whole 
of the winter, feeding on the mucus of the stomach. At the 
end of the ensuing springy, baring reached its full perfection 
in this secondary state, led by that instinct which regulates 
all the animated creation, from man to a monad, it detaches 
itself from the cuticular coat, and is carried into the vilous 
portion of the stomach with the food, passes out of it vrith 
the chyme, and is at length evacuated with the feces. The 
larva or magc^ot, now a second time changing its nature, 
•eeks shelter m Uie ground, and after some time becomes a 
dirysalis ; in that helpless state it lies for some weeks, when, 
Inunsting from its deathlike sleep, it wakes into life and ac- 
tivihr in the form of a perfect fly. 

There is hardly a parallel to this wonderful chain of causes 
and effects, and effects and causes, to be met with in all the 
raried and mysterious workings of nature ; scarcely one 
which exhibits so many acts apparently so unconnectea with 
the ultimate results. V. 



IRISH ODDITIES— No. I. 

SNAP RIVERS. 

Jack Rivers should have been a gentleman. His family, 
his property, his early education, entitled him to that dignity. 
JacK was not a gentleman ; with perverted views of ambi- 
tion he spumed the distinction, and gloried in the well- 
merited title of knave. Many loftier and nobler minds have 
been reduced to even a lower point of moral degradation by 
early indulraice in eross licentious habits. Such was not 
the case wiSi Jack. Immoderate sensual gratification ranked 
not in the catalogue of his crimes. He was no toper ; was a 
married man at twenty, and a faithful husband all his life. 
Yet, Jack was an acknowledged, nay, more, a professed 
knave, though neither a lover of money nor a spendthrift. 
Shakspeare, it is said, ransacked all nature, and left almost 
no character untouched; yet neither in his historical por- 
traits, the etchings of his own times, nor his prophetic crea- 
tions, has he given us a picture that at all resembled Snap 
HiverMf the faithfully expressive soubriquet assumed by our 
hero, l^ature, whimsical nature, must have been in her 
drollest mood— must have been actually studying the pic^ 
iure$aue when she cast his nativity. He certamly was a 
model for an artist in that line, for he stood six feet six inches 
by military standard, was extremely slender, rejoiced in the 
possession of a hatchet face ornamented with the most 
splendid Roman nose imaginable, illumined by two small 
flsrret eyes, squinting fiercely inwards, which gave to his 
countenance the most sinister expression possible. Quite 
aware of the value of these natural advantages. Jack's genius 
and striking taste in dress added considerably to their effect. 
It was his invariable custom through life to wrap his outer 
man in a long blue cloak, a earment little used m his day. 
Summer and winter, a pair of blue rib-and-fur woollen stock- 
ings encased his sp^dle les^s, gartered above the knee be- 
neath a pair of gun-mouthea unmentionables ; a red nightcap 
ever maintained its conspicuous place on his elevat^ poll, 
while an immense fire-shovel or clerical hat gave a finisn to 
his tinique and matchless appearance. He possessed one other 
aeoomplishment : he was afflicted — poh ! — olessed with a most 
inveterate stammer in his speech: a word in speaking he 
could not utter without the most fHghtfnl contortion of coun- 
tenance, and unintelligible splutter, splutter, splutter. Yet, 
no one of his attributes dia he turn to such beneficial effect 
as this ; for when he either wished to gain time, or baffle an 
floponent, forth came a torrent of manting sounds in all 
th^ horrific grandeur, and he who could quell the feelings 
of pity could rarely resist tiie ready propensity to laugh at 
the ludicrous exhibition ; so Jack was generally succossfViL 
But, notwithstanding this great natural defect, whenever he 
pleased he could make himself well tmderstood, by falling 
Daok upon a species of recitative, or musical method of 
(peaking, peculiar to himself, and always commencing with a 
lood ** ho I ho !** which gave timely warning to all his ac- 



quaintances that he was about to favour them with his own 
sentiments in his own style. One circumstance of his early- 
life must be mentioned, as it may have given a bent to hu 
mind in after years. At the early age of seventeen he bad 
deserted his respectable and happy home, and found himself 
a private in a dragoon regiment. The act broke his father's 
heart. So, having spent uiree years in that admirable sdiool 
of morality, Jack purchased out, and returned to his young 
wife, as well as to the possession of a snug £400 a-year. 
whidi fell into his hands by hereditary descent. 

Constituted as his mind then was,hisprin<nples soon began 
to develope themselves, and to afford a strong contrast to 
those which had governed the actions of his father. That he 
shortly became dreaded b^ all his neighbours, may be admit- 
ted ; that he would and did overreach every man with whom 
he had business transactions, was an admitted fact, because 



under a bu-hushal ?** But that he was hated, or even disre- 
spected in consequence of his acts, has no foundation in real- 
ity. There was nothing mean or grovelling about his 
knavery — all was above-board, done^ in clear day-light. 
There was nothing selfish or avaricious about him ; the 
elory of the deed was all he aimed at, for ever^ body knew 
he would prefer gaining a pound by open imposition, to the 
receipt of^ten by honourable means. He never used a sooth- 
ing pnrase to human being. He seemed to court the hostility 
of nis species, yet that would not come ; for notwithstanding 
his profane and coarse salutations, he had a humane heart, 
and a short time sufficed to unmask it. The poor never went 
hungry from his door, and a distressed ac<]|uaintance had a 
certain resource while there was a penny m the purse of 
Snap Rivers, He was as welcome to his cash as to his bitterest 
maledictk>n, and that was ev«r ready for either friend or foe. 
But the insolent great man, or the would-be important, who 
aped a dignity to which he had no fair claim, was the object 
of his deep immitigable hate ; with such he could hold no 
terms ; and did such ever cross his path, he would plot for 
months till he would circumvent him in some shape. Did 
ever Shakspeare light on such a character ? Tet, notwith- 
standing idl these seemin|^ contradictions, a single trait has 
not been here placed to his account that was not in a degree 
beyond description truly his. 

On one occasion Jack was invited to an evening party in 
the house of his brother-in-law, a plain honest man, an ex- 
tensive farmer, wealthy and respectable, in every point the 
very antithesis of his eccentric relative. The district was re- 
mancable for the peace and harmony whicfaprevailed through- 
out its entire population. Party strife ana sectarian animo- 
sity were here totally unknown, while intermarriages among 
all sects cemented a union and fostered a spirit of Christian 
charity and forbearance, w. ch, while it ameliorated the heart 
and breathed peace around it, shed also a lustre on the hum- 
ble community beyond the dimity which vain pomp confers 
on the fleeting distinctions which gorgeous wealth creates. 

But Jack was an invited guest ; so was his own amiable 
minister, the virtuous and respected Protestant rector, Mr 

B ; so was Dr D , a pretty tolerable wag ; and so 

was the Rev. Mr K , the parish priest, between whom and 

the rector there existed a sincere unfeigned friendship. The 
priest had studied in France ; was a man of high attainroents, 
polished manners, possessed a vast fund of sparkling wit, with 
as ready and as happy an expression as ever distinguished 
man ; but his brilliant qualities were ever under the control of 
strict decorum, and, further, restrained by a lofty sense of that 
dignity whidh should inhedge the minister of religion. He was 
consequentiy an especial favourite with all classes, and an 
honoured guest at every social board. No man revered him 
more than Snap Rivers, and none was more anxious, or better 
knew how, to draw out his conversational powers. 

The party was all assembled with the exception of our 
hero, and as his presence and pungent remarks always contri- 
buted to the hUarity of his friends, the kind-hearted host was 
not half satisfied with his absence. " What the devil's keeping 
Jack ?'* had just escaped from Mr Anderson's tongue, as the 
door opened, and the head and shoulders of Snap Rivers made 
their wdcome Mpearance. When he had fairly entered the 
room, he rawed nimself to his full height, stared deliberately 
around him, pulled off his hat with some attempt at grace, 
and exclaimed in his own fashion. *' llo ! ho ! a goo-hoodiv 
company, by Jn-hupiter! Hoi ho! the bla-hack-coats ! 
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Then casting up his eyes in the most fervent manner, he 
added — 

** From daw-hoctors and praw-hoctors, lil-lawyers and cla- 
hareymcn, good Lord deliver ns I" 

" JEarly in the attack, Mr Rivers," said the priest. 

" Ho ! ho 1 Mr Lil-long-tongue, sure you nee-heedn*t care ; 
youVe always prepared. I wo-wo-wish your brother co-co- 
corbio there would bib«bib-bib-borrow some of your chin- 
whack." 

*' Listen to him noo," said the host ; " he's begun, an' the 
dlcl would na stop his tone^e ; we'll a* get a wipe in our turn." 

" Never mind, said t£e rector. "Mr Rivers, I am happy 
to perceive, is charitably inclined to-n»ht. He wishes to in- 
crease my usefulness for the benefit of his neighbours, as he 
never condescends to occupy his seat in church." 

" And never wUl, Mr Modesty, till you think fit to change 
your tune." 

** Prav inform me how I shall accommodate myself to your 
taste, ftfr Rivers." 

** There are tit- two mim-methods open to you. Either you 
shall pra-hactise what you pre-heacb, or pre-heach what you 
pra-hactise I" 

** You are pleased to speak in riddles, Mr Rivers ; be kind 
enough to explain." 

** Ho ! ho I tha-hat is mim-more than I intended. Fu-hoo men 
blame me for con-ce-ling my thoughts. But I shall try to be 
clear. You pre-heach cha-harity, and you pra-hactise rir- 
rir-robbery. Ho! ho! but you are a saint! Now, I am a 
knave ; and how lies the difference ? In my fif-favour to be 
sure, for I give the world fif-fair play — every body knows my 
cha-haraoter." 

** Your character is generally known," interposed the priest ; 
« and, as you admire candour, allow me to add, as generally 
execrated." 

** And what is that yoo-hoore affair, Mr Law-long-tongue. 
Why meddle in other men's fif-fif-feuds ?" 

** You mistake, Mr Rivers ; he who interrupts the harmony 
of society is accountable to every member. You have rudely 
burst the bounds of decorum to-night ; you have unfeelingly 
assailed a mild and amiable gentleman ; your charge is as 
unjust as your manner is coarse and vulgar, and both are as 
execrable as any thmg, save the malice that prompted the 
attack." 

" Ho ! ho 1 I might at well have rir-roused a hive of hor- 
nets. You black-coats fight among you-yourselves like cat 
and dog, but you will not allow others to interfere with the 
claw-hoth. I [>erceive." 

** The deevil stop your tongue, but it's gleg the nicht. Jack 
Rivers," said the host i " can you no gie us peace ? — sure nae 
ither man would insult the rector." 

<* Ho ! ho ! but vou're in a wonderful pucker, Mr Numskull. 
Let the rector defend himself." 

** Mr B.... is too gentle a character to manage you," said 
the priest 

" Your greatest enemy wo-ont brand you with Mat crime," 
replied Rivers, *' for you ride rough-shoa over all that come 
in your way." 

** Nothing gives me greater pleasure, I admit, when I meet 
such characters as joa ; for history furnishes no likeness of 
yon, and among tivmg men we would seek in Tain for your 
fellow." 

** Ho ! ho 1 your French politeness is less polished than 
stringent to-night, I think. I don't admire it much. I would 
rather see your native talent in its native Irish dress. Out 
with the sentiments of your heart, plainly, man, and at onoe 
say, * Out of h , Rivers, you're matchless.' " 

*' Oh no, I cannot profit Dy your advice. I felt my own 
want of ability, and therefore Utft the picture to be dashed off*^ 
by an abler hand. The truthfulness of your sketch no per- 
son will venture to dispute." 

Tho laugh was against Jack, and he bore the punish- 
ment with good temper, collecting himself, however, for a re- 
newal of hostilities. After tea, as was the custom on such 
occasions, the ladies and such of the young men as preferred 
finale society withdrew to another ]^>artment, while the ma- 
jority of the elderli^ gentlemen, including the clergymen, the 
doctor, and Snap Rivers, collected rouna the host to enjoy the 
comforts of the bottle ; and as the steam began to nse, the 
hilarity of the party got up in proportion. Mtar various gay 
sallies. Rivers said, 

** Well, MMter Galen, how goes trade now ? You-oo and 
the se-hexton are se-heldom idle, I believe." 



** Always doing a little," said the good-natured doctor, 
" but nothing worth notice. Any snaps with yourself of late,' 
my conscientious friend ?" 

*' Good, doctor, eood ; seldom at a loss for a sly hit. 
A-a-and to tell you uie truth, I have mere trifles to boast of 
since I diddled the fellows in the pa-harish of Billy." 

'* I am not aware of the circumstance; pray what was it ?** 
said the doctor. 

** Lil-lil-let our brilliant host tell you ; he was a vntness to 
the transaction," said Rivers ; *' besides, unfortunately, my 
tongue was not made by the same craftsman that manufac- 
tured my brains." 

** How happy for your ndghbours !" said the priest ; 
" could your tongue give ready expression to the subtle plot- 
tings of your s£ill, we would be deluged vrith a torrent of 
knavery. But, Mr Anderson, do favour us with the story." 

"By my conscience, then, it will do but little credit to 
Jack, in any honest man's mind ; but if you will hae it, then 
you must hsue it. About three months ago there was a pro« 

perty to be sold by pubUc cant in B Is, and, to be sure, 

the devil drives it to Jack's cars. Weel 1 the lease was a 
perpetuity, very valuable, and fifty pun* o' a deposit was to 
be paid doon on the nail. Very weel, he comes owre and en- 

gages me to gang alang wi' him to buy the place. But on 
le morning of the sale when I called on him, what was my 
surprise to see him dressed up in a rabbitman's coat, tied rou^ 
wi' a strae rope, a hat owre the red nightcap, no worth 
thrippence, wi' breeks, shoes, and stockings that would dis- 
grace a beggarman. Weel, in spite o' a' I could say, aff he 
starts in that fashion, and you'll ffrant a bonny fig^ure he cut 
amang respectable men ; but did bait he cared; for while the 
folk was gathering, he sets himsel up on a kind o' a counter, 
and becins beating wi' his heels, and glancing roun' him like 
a monkey, and jabbering the purest nonsense. I actually 
thought I woula hce drapped throueh the earth vri' p^ect 
shame, though I was a little relieved when I saw he was set 
down for an idiot, and heard the gentlemen freely crack their 
jokes on him. Weel, the auction commenced, and when twa 
or three bids were gi'en, he looks up at the cant-master so 
innocently, and says, in his ain style, * Ho, ho, may I gie a 
bid ?' ' To be sure, my fine fellow,' says the man, laugh- 
ing doon at him ; * bid up, and nae doot yell get the pro* 
perty.' The biddmg was up to £150. * £200, cries Jack, 
amid the roars o' the company, <£250,' says another. 
' £300,' says Jack, and he skelued up at the cant-master in 
such a fashion as nae living man could stand. You could hae 
tied the hail gathering wi' a strae, while Jack kept glowering 
about and whistling, and beating time to the tune wi' his 
heels." 
" And what tune did he whistle?" said the doctor. 
" The diel a mair or less nor • the Rc^^e's March,* " bM 
the narrator. " But when the roars hadsubsided, the cant- 
master, to humour the joke, takes up Jack's bid, and he says, 
' Three hundred pounds once — three hundred pounds twice — 
three hundred pounds, three — three — three— all done ? — three 
times !' and down, in fine, he knocks a property worth three 
thousand, adding, * The place is yours, my man.* ' Yes, 
by my sowl,' says Jack, springing off the counter, 'the 
place U mine ;' and pulling a bag out of a side pocket, and 

S lacing it on the table, he added, ' And there'$ your required 
eposit for you !' But he may tell the rest himsel." 

** And what followed, Mr Rivers?" said the doctor. 

" Whi^hat followed ! Why, you-oo would have thought 
the fellow was stuck, or af-flicted with my own impediment ; 
but after some attempts he stammered out, * Oh, every 
person knows I was only in jest.' * Ho! ho! my boy,' saSi 
I, *but every person here shall know that I ne-ovor was 
more in dkmest. If I be a fool, my money's no fool. Ho 
ho I gentlemen, you enjoyed your jokes at my expense ; but 
it's an old saying, he mmj laugh that wins ; the tables a-a-are 
turned, and it's my time now, I presume." 

*• And, Mr Anderson," said the doctor, "vdid all present 
quietly submit to the imposition?" 

" Why. to tell tho truth, every sowl in the place was dum- 
founderea, and stared at each other like as mony idiots. The 
cant-master made some new objection about ruining him, 
but Jack very glibly replied, * I'he sale is good and lawful. 
After more uian three bids, the property was knocked down 
to me. The terms have been duly complied with, the de- 
posit tendered before witnesses, and here is the remainder of 
the purchase money at your service when the deeds are per- 
fected. I grant you were more merry than wise on this oc« 
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casion ; and if you wish to know whom you have to deal with, 
it may he sufficient to infonp you that I am Snap Rivers of 
the Doaghs ; you have likely heard the name before ;' and 
out he marched as cool as a cucumber." 

The rector knew lees of his parishioner than did the rest 
of the party; he therefore listened in amasement to the 
relation ; but when the host had concluded, as if to assure 
himself that he was not dreaming, he said, *^ And, Mr An- 
derson, did all this really occur ? 
'* Tfaith I assure you it did." 

** And is it possible that you could lend yourself to so ne- 
farious and disreputable a transaction ?*' 

** It's no the first time Jack has made a tool o' me," said 
the simple-minded host : ** he inyeigled me there just to make 
a witness o' me. I was innocently led into the afifair; but be- 
sides what you have heard, I haye neither more nor loss to do 
with it." 

**' And do you really intend to retiun the property, Mr 
Rivers?" warmly inquired the indigpiant rector. 

" Do I intend to retain it! Lord, how simple you would ap- 
pearl Ho ! hoi retahi it 1 to be sure I will, and a very good 
thin^ it is, let me tell you." 

"Well, sir, under these circumstances it is my duty to be 
plain : you and I can haye no further acquaintance," said the 
rector. 

Snap appeared surprised, and with a vacant stare, or at 
least a well-feigned look of simplicity, he modestly inquired, 
•• And why, may I ask, ghoo-oo-ood you cut my acquain- 
tance?" 

" The reason is plain," said the rector ; " you are in pos- 
session of a property surreptitiously obtained. You have 
deeply injurea the proprietor, ruined the auctioneer, and in- 
stead of feeling remorse, you glory in the nefarious deed." 

" Ho 1 ho 1 is that the way &e land lies ? Why, man, did 
not I purchase it at a public sale ? and was I not the highest 
bidder ? If the auction was ill managed on their parts, am I 
to blame ?" 

" These arguments," replied the rector, " might satisfy 
a Jew, but have no force on the Christian mind. Tou have 
no moral right. It is true, the law of the land may protect 
you, yet stBl you retain that to which in justioe you have 
not even a shadow of claim." 

** Well, I am rejoiced to hear these noble sentiments fi'om 
you, Mr Rector, although your high tone smacks a little of 
prudery. I trust you will cherish them ; and if you do, what 
the devil, I ask, will become of your tithes, to wmch you have 
less cladm than I have to the property? I gave something 
for it, yoo-oo ffiye nothing at all for them ; and yet you have 
the confounded impudence to rebuke me for one sohtary act 
of knavery, while you practise the same trick on hundreds 
yearly." 

The rector yonchsafed no reply, but retired to the ladies, 
disgusted with the hardened villany of hb ribald parish- 
ioner, who laughed in triumph at the clergyman's discomfiture ; 
and turning to the priest, he sud, 

"Well, Master Glib-tongue, what do you think of the 
affair ? Did not I badger Mr Modesty in prime style ? I think 
he will not readily yolunteer his infernal impudence again, 
after such a lesson." 

" I know. Snap," said the priest, " you are a consummate 
scoundrel. You have treated a most amiable man with un- 
feeling rudeness, and you deserve the reprobation of every 
right-thinking mind. Your legal swindling is bad, but your 
unblushing i^vocacy of the principle is worse ; and if any 
tiling still more flagrant can be conceived, your base and 
savage retort upon your own pastor is the yery climax of your 
heartless villany." 

" Ho ! ho ! Mr Bladderchops, you have taken up the cud- 
gels, with a vengence. But you should remember the pro- 
verb, * Come into court with clean hands* What are you 
better than Mr Modesty ? You don't take the tithes, simply 
because you can't get them. You don't rob by act of parlia- 
ment, but you wh^dle the money out of some, and frighten 
it out of otners, with the magic of your priestcraft." 

^Ir Anderson was in agony, and interposing said, " I think, 
Jack, if you had any decency or feeling for me, you would'nt 
Insult a clergyman at my table. You might be satisfied with 
driving one out of the room," 

** Ho ! ho ! Mr Numskull, but you're thin in the skin ! You 
liave a wonderful leaning towards the corbies ; you might 
fiurly volunteer to defend the reotor, but I beg yott to let 
th« priest answer for himself/' 



" And were I to answer according to your merits, a horse- 
whip would afford the fitting reply. Respect for my own 
character forbids that appeal, ana protects your insolence. 
Yet yon go not unchastised. The cupidity of your heart, 
like every other crime, engenders its own punishment ; and 
though you appear to glory in acts which shock the feelings 
of aU other men, yet, despite your coarse riljaldry, there is 
an avenger within your own breast, which with scorpion 
venom stings you to madness, and will never cease its gnaw- 
ings till penitence, a very unlikely consummation, pour its 
healing balm on ulcers seared and encrusted by the fires of 
iniquity I" 

" Ho 1 ho 1 how very familiar you black-coats are with hor- 
rors ! How very glibly you can * talk of hell where devils 
dwell, and thunder out damnation.' Now, I think you priests 
should be more modest. It w:ould serve your interests oetter 
to merely consign us to purgatory." 

" Your own acts. Rivers, determine such cases." 

" Ho ! ho ! I am aware of that ; but, notwithstanding, cannot 
a little bit of clerical hocus-pocus serve us on a pinch ?" 

" The habitually profane have little to hope for either from 
God or man ; they sneer at blessmgs mercifully ofivered, and 
too frequently die in their sins." 

" Then, under all these circumstances I think it as wise to 
have nothing^ to do vrith your purtatory." 

" I wish It may not be your fate to go f^urther and fare 
worse." 

" Well, the devil couldn't bandy compliments wiUi you, Mr 

K ; so I think, brother Bill, you had better push about 

the Jorum. The priest has too much tongue for me to-mght, 
and there's no moving his temper. But wait a bit : if I don't 
gage him to his heart's content, the first public place I meet 
him in, my name's not Snap Rivers." The party separated 

5 ood friends, and the priest paid no attention to the threat. 
L month had elapsed, and Mr K having business in the 

nearest town, found himself on the market-day perusing a 
placard, announcing the exhibition of a large beautiful muk- 
wliite b^ock, said to be a ton weight. In the midst of bis 
reading the priest was suiTprised to hear himself called by 
" Hoi ho I Mr K , come hither 1" His eye fol- 



lowed in the direction of the sounds, and at about a perch dis- 
tant he beheld Rivers, dressed as usual in his long blue 
doak, gun-mouthed breeches, blue rib-and-fur stoiwings, 
hb red nightcap and fire-shovel hat — as ludicrous a figure, 
"take him fbr all and all," as ever stood in a market. 

" Ho 1 ho ! Afr K , come hither," and the priest, not un- 
willingly, obeyed the summons. The meetinff occurred just 
in the market-place. The little square was tiironged to ex- 
cess. The anxiety of business sat upon every countenance, 
and hundred8,'^pa»iing hither and thither in the ardent pursuit 
of thdr own affairs, mifht have passed their most intimate 
friend without reoognitU)n ; so true it is that the contempla- 
tive man is never more in solitude than in the midst of a 
crowd. But the first salutations over. Rivers entored eagerly 
into conversation with the priest, on topics of mutual interest ; 
with not unwarrantable familiarity he laid his hand on his 
8h<mlder, oontinued to talk earnestly, insinuated his finger 
into a button-hole, without apparent motive caught him by 
tibe collar, then p^asped it firmly ; and that done, to his vic- 
tim's consternation he pulled off his fire-shovel hat, left the 
red nightoap uncovered, and with much vigour brandishing 
the cAopeatc, began to call an auction. The market-people 
deemed him mad. The priest felt no de^re to be disposed of 
by public sale, but Snap labomred most earnestly in his new 
vocation. 
" Ho, ho I oh yes t oh yes Ihear ye ! hear ye !" 
And the people did hear, and did flock around the pair. 
The priest's feelings may be fuioied more readily than pour- 
trayed. He at once saw his tormentor's aim ; he knew that 
viofenoe wmdd only serve to increase the awkwardness of his 
position, and with much presence of mind he resolved quietly 
to baffle, and if possible to turn the table upon Rivers. The 

crowd rushed rapidly to the centre of attraction. Mr^ 

remained apparently unconcerned, and Snap was the object 
of every eye, as he continued vociferously to bawl, " Hear ye ! 
hear ye ! oh yes 1 oh yes !" The gaping spectators were lost 
in wonderment. No one could eitiier divine the cause of the 
uproar or explain the strange conduct of the man in the 
doak. At length the priest, seising the favourable moment, 
pulled off his hat, and with a serene look and respectful tone 
thus addressed the assembly — 
I *^ I«ftdlM uA getUeaieo, I kaTo the bonovr of lAfbnpliii; 
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you th«t BIr John Rivers of the Doaghs, this loDg gentle- 
man at my shoulder with the blue cloak and red nightcap, 
vorposes in his ^sent remarkable dress to ride * the white 
bullook' three times round the market this day for your 
amusement ; tiie performance to begin precisely at 12 o'clock." 
Three thundering cheers announced the delight of the 
crowd, while Rivers, baffled, disappointed, astonished, per- 
fectly dumfbundered, slackened his gripe, fell bade a few 
steps, and stared most fixedly at the placid countonance of 
the priest ; he gaped and struggled for utterance; the muscles 
of his fkoe played in wild commotion. He solemnly raised his 
hands and eyes in the attitude of prayer, and at last was en- 
abled to bawl, or rather half sing, ** All that ever you did 
upon me was but a flea-bite to this. So, to make up mat- 
ters, you shall dine with Yellow Peg and me to-morrow ; you 
are the only man that ever could say he was more than avtiatdi 
for Snap lUYers." H. H. 

INTERIOR OF THE GREAT EGYPTIAN 
PYRAMID. 

After dining with Cari^lia, dear A , to continue my 

yam, we started by moonlight for the Pyramid, in company 
with the Genius iJoci, and duly provided with candles for 
exploration. I muM premise that Oaviglia, whose extraor- 
dinary discoveries you are doubtless well acquainted with, has 
just been set to work again by Colonel Vyse, Mr Sloane, and 
Colonel Campbell, our Consul-General at Cairo. He is at 
present attempting to make further discoveries in the Great 
Pyramid ; and at soon as he geta a firman from the Padia, 
intends to attaek the others. 

The shape of this Pyramid has been compared to ** four 
equilateral triaiwles on. a square baali, mi^tnaUy inclining 
towards eadi other till they meet in a point." Lincoln's- 
Inn Fields, the area of which corresponds to its base, wholly 
filled up with an edifice higher by a third than St Paul's, may 
^ve some idea of its dimoisions. 

The entrance is on Uie northern fkce of the Pyramid, on 
the sixteenth step, though you can ride up to it, such immense 
mounds of fallen stones have accumulated at the base. A 
long low passage, most beautifully cut and poludied, runs 
downwards above dOO feet at an angle of twenty-seven 
degrees, to a large hall silty feet long, directly under the 
oentre of the Pvramid, cut out of rock, and never, it would 
i^pear, finished. This was discovered by Caviglia ; the pas- 
saga before this time was supposed to end about half way 
down, being blocked up with stones at the point where an- 
other passage meets it, running upwards at the same angle of 
S7, and bv which you might mount in a direct line to the 
grand gajjery, and from that to the king's chamber, where 
stands the sarcophagus, nearly in the omtre of the pile, 
were it not for three or four blo<^ of granite that have been 
slid down fVom above, in order to stop it up. 

Bt climbing through a passage, formed, as it is supposed, 
by the Caliph Mamoun, you wind round these blocks of gra- 
nite into the passage, so that, with the exception of ten or 
twelve feet, you do in fact follow the originiU line of ascent. 
We descended by it. Close to the opening of this passage on 
the grand gallery is the mouth of a well ia>out 200 feet deep, 
by which we ascended from the neighbourhood of the great 
lower hall Two or three persons had descended it l^fore 
Caviglia's time, but he cleared it out to the full depth that 
his predecessors had reached, and believing it went still deeper, 
hearing a hollow sound as he stamped on the bottom, he at- 
tempt^ to excavate there, but was oblieed to desist on 
account of theexoesdve heat, which neither he nor the Arabs 
could stand. 

Think what his delight must have been, when in the course 
of clearing the passage which I mentioned to you leads di- 
rectly from the great lower ball, smelling a st-rone smell of 
sulphur ; and remembering he had burnt some in uie well to 
purify the air, he dug in that direction, and fbund a passage 
leading right into the bottom of the well, where the ropes, 
pick-axes, &c, &c., were lying that he had loft there in des- 
pair, on abandoning the idea of further excavation in that 
direction as hopeless. 

Up this well, as I said, we climbed, holding a rope, and fix- 
ing our feet in holes cut in the stone ; the upper part of the 
ascent was very difficult, and bats in numbers came tumbling 
down on us ; but at last we landed safely in the grand gallery, 
a noble nondescript of an apartment, very lofty, narrowing 
towards %\m ro^f. and qiost b««kutifully chiselled; it enda 



towards the south in a ttaireaae, if I may so term an inroad 
plane, with notches cut in the sutAmm for the feet to hold by ; 
the ascent is perilous, the stone being as polished and slippery 
as glass ; before asoending, however, we proeeeded by anoCWr 
beautifully worked passage, cut directly under the stairease 
to a handM>me room eall^ the <^ueen*s chamber. Returning 
to the gallery, we mounted the molined plaae to the kinf 't 
chamb^, directly over the oueen's. The passage leading to 
it was tended by a portcullis now destroyed, but yon set 
the grooves it fell into. His majesty's chamber is a noble 
apartment, cased with enormous slabs of granite, twenty f^ 
high ; nine similar ones (seven large and two half-siaed) form 
the ceiling. 

At the west end stands the sarcophagus, which rings, whm 
struck, like a bell. From the nortn and south sides respec- 
tively of this room branch two small oblong-square passages, 
like air-holes, cut throup^h the granite dabs, and slantmg 
upwards — the first for eighty feet in a xigxag direction, the 
other for one hundred and twenty. 

It is Caviglia's present object to discover whither these 
lead. Being unable to pierce the granite, he has begun cut* 
tine sideways into the limestone at the point where the granite 
casing of the chamber ends has reached the northern passage 
at the point where it is continued through the limestone, and 
is cuttmg a large one bdow it, so that the former runs Uke ^ 
groove in the roof of the latter, and he has only to follow ix 
as a guide, and cut away till he reaches the denouement. 
'* Now," says Caviglia, '* I will show you hiDwI hope to find 
out where the southern passage leads to." 

Retumhig to 'the landing-place' at the top of the grand 
staircase, we mounted a ricketty ladder to Uie narrow pas- 
sage that leads to 'Davison's chamber, so named after tlie Eng- ^ 
lish consul at Algiers, who discovered it seVtaty years ago ; 
it is directly above the king's diamber, the c^ling of the one 
forming, it would appear, uie floor of tlie other. The ceiliiig 
of Davison's chamber consists of eight stones, beautifullt 
worked ; and this ceiling, which is so low that you can only m 
cross-legged under it, Caviglia believes to be the floor of an- 
other la^ room above it, which he is now trying to ditoover. 
To this room he concludes the little passage leads thai 
brandies from the south side of the king's chamber. He has 
accordingly dug down the calcareous stone at the fturther end 
of Davison's chamber, in hopes of meeting it ; once found, it 
will probably lead him to the plaoe he is m quest ot — Lord 
lAna$mf*8 Letten/r&m the East, 

John Philpot Curban. — Mr Curran huipening to cross- 
examine one of those persons known in Ireland by tba signi- 
ficant description of haif-gentlmnen, found it necessary to as)^ 
a question as to his knowled^ of the Irish tongue, which, 
though perfectly familiar to him, the witness aflbctad not te 
understand, whilst he at the same time spoke extremely ba^ 
English. "I see, sir, how it is: you are more ashamed of 
knowing your own laneuage than of not knowing any other." 

A barrister entered the hall with his wig very much awry, 
and of which not at all apprised, he was obliged to endure 
from almost every observer some remark on its appearance, 
till at last, addre^ing himself to Mr Curran, he asked htm, 
*< Do you see any thing ridiculous in this wig ?" The ans^^t 
instantly was, " Nothing hut the head,** 

Bills of indictment had been sent up to a grand jury, in 
the finding^ of which Mr Curran was interested. After aelay 
and much tiesitation, one of the grand jurors came into court 
to explain to the judge the gprounds and reasons why it wa9 
ignored. Mr Curran, very much vexed by the stupidity oC 
this person, said '* You, sir, can have no objection to writt 
upon the back of the bill ignoramus^ for self and fellow-jurors ; 
it will then be a true bill.*^ 

Mr Hoare's countenance was grave and solemn, with an 
expression like one of those statues of the Brutus head. He 
seldom smiled ; and if he smiled, he smiled in sudi a sort as 
seemed to have rebuked the spirit that could smile at alL Mr 
Curran once observing a beun of joy to enliven his fkce, re- 
marked, *< Whenever 1 see smiles on Hoare's countenance, I 
think they are like tin clasps on an oaken coffin." 
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THE OLD IIRIDGK OF MILTOWX, COUNTY OP DUBLIN. 



Wb have airoady taken occasion more than once to express 
our admiration of the beautiful and varied scenery which sur- 
rounds our city on all sides, and which presents such an end- 
less variety in its general character and mdividual features as 
no other city that we are acauaiuted with in the empire possesses 
in an]r thin^ like an equal aegree. Other cities may have sce- 
nery in their immediate vicinity of some one or two classes of 
higher beauty or grandeur than we can boast of; but it is the 
proud distinction of our metropolis that there is no class of 
scenery whatsoever of which its citizens have not the most 
characteristic examples within their reach of enjoyment by a 
walk or drive of an nour or two ; and yet, strange to say, they 
are not enjoyed or even appreciated. Some suburb of fashion- 
able' resort is indeed visited by them, but not on account of any 
picturesque beauty it may possess, but simply because it is fa- 
shionable, and allows us to get into a crowd — as our delightful 
Musard concerts are attended by the multitude less for the mu- 
■ic than to see and be seen, and where we too often show our 
want of good taste by beine listless or silent when we ought to 
applaud, and express loudly our approbation at some capri- 
cious extravagance of the performer that we ought to condemn. 
The truth is, that in every thing appertaining to taste we are 
as yet like children, and have very much to learn before we 
can emAncijiatp ourselves from the trammels of vulgar fkshion, 
and become (qualified to enjo^ those pure and refined pleasures 



consequent upon a just perception of the beautiful in art and 
nature. Till this power is acquired, our green pastoral vallies, 
our rocky cliffs, mountain glens, and shining rivers, as well as 
our exhibitions of the Fine Arts, and that pure portion of our 
literature which disdains to pander to the prejudices of sect or 
party, must remain less appreciated at home than abroad, and 
be less known to ourselves than to strangers who visit us, and 
who in tliis respect are often infinitely our superiors. It is no 
fault of ours, however, that we are thus defective in the cul- 
tivation of those higher qualities of mind which would so much 
conduce to our happiness ; the causes which have produced 
such a result are siifficiently obvious to every reflecting mind, 
and do not require that ^e should name or more distinetlv 
allude to them. , But we have reason to be inspired with 
cheerful hope that they will not very long continue in opera- 
tion. Temperance and education are making giant strides 
amongst us ; and when we look at our various institutions for 
the promotion of science, art, and mechanics, all in active 
operation, and aided by the growth of a national literature, we 
can scarcely hesitate to feel assured that the arts of civilised 
life are taking a firm root in our country, and will be followed 
by their attendant blessings. 
* But it may be asked. What have these remarks to do with 
Miltown Bridge, the subject of our prefixed woodcut ? Our 
answer is, that in presenting our reader^ with one of Um 
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innumerable picturesque scenes which are found aloncr the 
courses of our three rivers, the Liffey, the Dodder, and the 
Tolka, all of which abound in features of the most beautiful 
pastoral landscapes, we have naturally been led into such 
a train of thought by the fact that we hold their charms In 
litUe esteem, and that few amongst us have the taste to appre- 
ciate th«r beauties, and the consequent desire to enjoy them. 
The Liffey may perhaps be known to a certain extent to many 
of our Dublin readers, but we |preatly doubt that the Tolka 
or Uie Dodder are equally familiar to them ; and yet the great 
poet of nature, Mr Wordswortli, on his visit to our city, made 
himself most intimately acquainted with the scenerv of the 
former, and thought it not inferior to that of his own Duddon, 
which his genius nas immortalized. 

In like manner, the scenerv of the Dodder, though so little 
known to the mass of our ^Uow citizens, has been often ex- 
plored by many British as well as native artists, who have filled 
their portfolios with its picturesque treasures, and have spoken 
of them with rapturous enthusiasm. Thus, for example, it 
was, as we well know, from this fount that much of the in- 
spiration of our great self-taught imaginative painter Danby 
was drawn ; and though we could not point to a higher name, 
we could, if it were necessary, give many other littie less illus- 
trious examples of talent cultivated in the same school of 
nature. 

Amongst the many picturesque objects which this little 
mountain river presents, the Old Bridge of Miltown has 
always been with those children of genius an especial favour- 
ite, and many an elaborate study has been made of its stained 
and timewom walls. It is indeed just such a scene as 
the lover of the picturesque would delight in ;---qQiet and 
sombre in its colour, harmonious in its aocompanving features 
of old buildings, ro<^, water, and mountam background ; 
and, as a whole, impressed with a poetical sentiment approach- 
ing to melancholy, derived firom its pervading expression of 
neelect and ruin. It is for these reasons that vre nave ^ven 
old Miltown bridge a place in our topographical collections ; 
and though many of our Dublin readers, for whom, on this oc- 
casion, we write especially, may not fUly understand our 
langua^, or participate in our feelings, the fault is not ours : 
our object in writing is a kind one. We would desire that 
they should all acquire the power of ei^oying the beautiful in 
nature, and, as a consequence, in art ; knowing as we do 
that such power is productive of the sweetest as well as the 
purest of intellectual pleasures of which we are susceptible, 
and makes us not only happier, but better men. 

We are aware also that some of our Dublin readers, whose 
tastes are not uncultivated, but who have taken less trouble 
than ourselves to make themselves familiar with our suburban 
localities, may think that we speak too enthusiastically of the 
scenery of the Dodder river and its accompanying features. But 
if such readers would meet us at Miltown some sunny morning 
in May or June next, and accompany us along the Dodder tifi 
we reach its source amone the mountains — a moderate walk — 
we are satisfied that we snould be able to remove their scep- 
ticism, and give them an enjovment more delightful than they 
could anticipate, and for which they would thank us warmly. 
We could show them not only a varied succession of scenes of 
picturesque or romantic beauty on the way, but also many 
contigfuous objects of historic interest, on which we would 
discourse them much legendary lore, and which we should 
lead them to examine, offering as an excuse for our temporary 
divergence the beautiful sonnet of Wordsworth to his favourite 
Dudaon: — 

Who swerves from innocence, who makes divorce 
or that serene companion— a good name. 
Recovers not his loss, but walks with shame. 
With doubt, with fear, and haply with remorse. 
And oft-times he, who, yielding to the force 
Of chance-tempUtion, ere his journey end, 
' From diosen comrade turns, or fiuthAil friend. 
In vain shall rue the broken intercourse. 
Not so with such as loosely wear the chidn. 
That binds them, pleasant River ! to thy side :— 
Through the rough copse wheel thou with hasty stride, 
I choose to saimter o'er the grassy phdn, 
Sure, when the separation has been tried. 
That we, who part in love, shall meet ag^. 

Thus, as we approached towards Kathfamham, we should 
ask them to admire that noble classic gateway on the river's 
side, which IwU into tiie deserted park of thQ JLoftos ffiuoiJy, 



and which in its present state, clothed with ivy and hastening 
to decay, cheats the imagination with its appearance of age, 
and looks an arch of triumph of old Borne. We would then 
lead them into this noble abandoned park, still in its desola- 
tion rich in the magnificence of art and nature ; then we 
would take a meditative look at its general features and at 
those of the grim yet grand and characteristic castellated man- 
sion which with so much cost it was formed to adorn ; and 
we should ask our companions, why has so much beauty and 
magnificence been thus abandoned ? Here in its silent hall we 
comd still show them original marble busts of Pope and New- 
ton by Roubilliac ; and, in the drawing-room, pictures painted 
expressly for it on the spot by the fair and accomplished hand 
of Angeuca Kaufmann. But the interest of those objects would 
after all be somewhat a saddening one, and we should return to 
our cheerful river with renewed pleasure, to relieve our 
spirits with a view of objects more enlivening. Such an ob- 
ject would be that old mill near Rathfamham, where paper 
was first manufactured in Ireland about two centuries since. 
It was on the paper so made that Usher's Primordia was 
printed, and the Annals of the Four Masters were written. 
The manufacturer was a Dutchman^but what matter ? At 
the Bridge of Templeoge we should probably make another 
short divergence, to take a look at the old park and mansion 
of the TalTOts and Domvilles ; and here, beneath a majestic 
g^ove of ancient forest trees, we should show our companions 
the largest bank of violets that ever came under our ob- 
servation. But the limits allotted to this article vrill not 
permit us to describe or even name a twentieth part of the 
objects or scenes of interest and beauty that would present 
themselves in quick succession ; and we shall only say a few 
words on one more — the glorious Glanasmole, or the Vallev of 
the Thrush, in which the Dodder has its source. Reader, 
have you ever seen this noble valley ? Most probably you have 
not, for we know but few that ever even heard of it ; and vet 
this glen, situated within some six or seven miles of Dubun, 
presents mountain scenery as romantic, wild, and almost as 
magnificent, as any to be found in Ireland. In this majestic 
solhude, irith the lovely Dodder sparkling at our feet, and the 
gloomy Kippure mountain with nis head shrouded in the 
clouds two thousand four hundred feet above us, we have a 
realization of the scenery of the Ossianic poetry. It is in- 
deed the very locality in which the scenes of some of these 
legends are Uid, as in the well-known Ossianic romance called 
the Hunt of Glanasmole ; and monuments commemorative of 
the celebrated Fin and his heroes, ** tdl crey stones," are still 
to be seen in the glen and on its surrounding mountains. We 
could conduct our readers to the well of Ossian, and the tomb 
of Fin's celebrated dog Bran, in which, perhaps, the natural- 
ist might find and determine his species by his remains. The 
monument of Fin himself is on a mountam in the neighbour- 
hood, and that of his wife Finane, according to the legends of 
the place, gives name to a mountain over the glen, called 
See-Finane. But there are objects of even greater interest to 
the antiquary and naturalist than those to be seen in Glanas- 
mole, namely, the three things for which, according to some of 
these old bardic poems, the glen was ancientiy remarkable, 
and which were peculiar to it : these were t^e large breed of 
thrushes from wnich the valley derived its name, the great 
size of the ivy leaves found on its rocks, and the large berries 
of the rowan or mountain ash, which formerly adorned its 
sides. The ash woods indeed no longer exist, having been 
destroyed to make charcoal above eighty years since, but 
shoots bearing the large berries are still be seen, while the 
thrush continues in bis original haunt in the little dell at the 
source of the river on the side of Kippure, undisturbed and 
undiminished in size, and the giant ivy clings to the rocks as 
large as ever; we have seen leaves of it from seven to ten 
inches diameter. We should also state, that to the geologist 
Glanasmole is as interesting as to the painter, antiquary, or 
naturalist, as our friend Dr Schouler will show our readers in 
some future number of our Journal. 

But we must bring our walk and our gossip to a conclusion, 
or our friends will tire of both, if they are not so already. 
Let us, then, rest at the littie primitive Irish Christian church 
of Killmosantan, now ignorantly called St Anne's, seated on 
the bank of the river amongst the mountains ; and having 
refreshed ourselves with a drink from the pure fountain of the 
saint, we shall return in silence to the place from which we 
started, and bid our kind companions a warm farewell. 

p. 
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NOTICE OF A SINGULAR BOOK ON FOSSIL 
REMAINS. 

Most of our reftdere must have heard of the wonderful ^s- 
coTeries of Cuyier respecting the extinct animals of a former 
world, and of the sagacity with which that profound anatomist 
disclosed the history of races, of whose existence the only 
eyidence we possess depends upon the preservation of a few 
bones or fragments of skeletons. The same subject, which in 
the hands of epenius has afforded such brilliant discoveries, 
has also afforded wide scope for credulity, and even imposture. 
The bones of the larger races of extinct animals were for- 
merly believed alike by the learned and the vulgar to be those 
of giants. Even as late as the seventeenth century, learned 
anatomists believed that the bones of the extinct elephant 
belonged to a gigantic race of men. In the year 1577, some 
bones of the elephant were disinterred near the town of 
Ijuceme, in Switzerland; the magistrates sent them to a 
professor of anatomy, who decided that they belonged to the 
skeleton of a g^ant, and the citizens were so delighted with 
the discovery that they adopted a giant as the supporter of 
the arms of their town, an nonour which he still retains. In 
the same century, some bones of the elephant found in 
Dauphiny were exliibited in different parts of Europe as the 
remains of the general of the Cimbri who invaded Rome, and 
who was defeated by the consul Marius some time before the 
commencement of the Christian era. In this case, however, 
the mistake was not allowed to pass xmnoticed, and the sur- 
geons and physicians of Paris entered into a lengthened 
discussion resp>ecting the nature of the homes ; and the works 
written on this subject, if collected, would form a small 
library. 

The most extraordinary instance of mystificalion and cre- 
dulity upon record is to be found in the history of a book on 
Petrifactions, published by a German professor at the com- 
mencement of the last century. We quote the following 
notice of this very rare book from a Frencn publication : — 

It is related in the life of Father Kircher, one of the most 
eccentric of men, that some youths, desirous of amusing 
themselves at his expense, practised the following mystifica- 
tion upon him. They engraved a number of fantastic figures 
upon a stone, which tney afterwards buried in a place where a 
house was about to be built. The stone was lound by the 
workmen while digging the foundation, and of course found 
its way to the learned Father, who was quite delighted with 
the treasure ; and after much labour ana research, he gave 
such a translation of the inscription as might have been ex- 
pected from the whimsical disposition of the man. Eorcher 
had been a professor at Wurzburg where this anecdote became 
well known, and led to another mystification of a much more 
fierious nature, as it was pushed so far as to occasion the 
publication of a folio volume. 

M. Berenger, physician to the Prince-Bishop of Warzbure, 
and a professor in the University, was an enthusiastic col- 
lector of natural curiosities. He collected without discruni- 
nation, and above all things valued those objects which by 
their stran^ forms seemed to contradict the laws of nature. 
This pursuit drew much ridicule upon M. Berenger, and in- 
duced a young man of the name of Rodrich to amuse himself 
at his expense. Rodrich cut upon stones the figures of differ- 
ent kinds of animals, and caused them to be brought to 
Berenger, who purchased them and encouraged the search for 
more. The success of the trick encourafi^ed its author ; he 
prepared new petrifactions, of the most absurd nature ima- 
ginable. They consisted of bats with the heads and wings 
of butterflies, winged crabs, frogs, Hebrew and other charac- 
ters, snails, spiders with their webs, &c. When a sufficient 
number of them was prepared, boys who had been taug^ht 
their lesson brought them to the professor, informing lum 
that they had found them near the village of Eibelstadt, and 
caused him to pay dearly for the time they had employed in 
collecting them. Delighted with the ease with which he ob- 
tained so many wonders, he expressed a desire to visit the 
place where they had been found, and the boys conducted him 
to a locality where they had previously buried a number of 
specimens. At last, when he had formed an ample collection, 
he could no longer resist the inclination of making them known 
to the learned world. He thought he would be guilty of self- 
ishness if he withheld from the public that knowledge which 
had afforded him so much delight. He exhibited his treasures 
to the admiration of the learned, in a work containing twenty- 
one plates, with a Latin text explanatory of the figures. 



As soon as M. Deckard, a brother professor, who was 
probably in the plot, was aware of this rioiculous publication, 
he expressed gpreat regret that the mystification had been 
pushed so far, and informed M. Berenger of the hoax that 
had been played upon him. The unfortunate author was now 
as anxious to recall his work as he had formerly been to give 
it to the public. Some copies, hoover, fouad their way mto 
the libraries of the curious. 

Nothing can be imagined more strange than this book, 
whether we consider the opinions contained in it, or the man* 
ner in which they are stated. It deserves to be better known 
as a monument of the most extravagant .credulity, and as an 
evidence of the follies at which> the mind may arrive when it 
attempts to bend the laws of nature to its chimeras. Nothing 
can be more absurd tham the allegoric engraving placed on 
the title-page. On the summit of a Parnassus, composed of 
an enormous accumulation of petrifactions, we observe an 
obelisk supporting the arms of the Prince-Bishop, and sur- 
rounded by CupicB and garlands of flowers. Above the pyra- 
mid there is a sun surmounted by the name of the Deity, in 
Hebrew characters. Different emblematic persons holding 
petrifactions in their hands are placed on the sides of the 
mountain. At its base we observe on the right a tonsured 
Apollo, who doubtless represents the Prince-Bishop, and on 
the left we see the professor himself demonstrating all these 
wonders ; and also a genius, seated near the centre of the 
mountain, is writing down his words in Hebrew characters. 
In the dedication M. Berenger gives an explanation of these 
allegories. But what is still more remarkable, it appears that 
even the engraver has amused himself at the expense of the 
professor. What renders this probable is, that at the base 
of the engraving are figured pick-axes and spades necessary 
for extracting petrifactions, and along witn them chisels, 
compass, and mallet, the emblems of sculpture ; and what is 
still more wicked, a bell, the emblem of noise. 

The work is dedicated to the Prince-Bishop of Wurzburg, 
on whom were bestowed the epithets of the New Apollo, Sacred 
Amulet of the country, the New Sun of Franconia, and others 
selected with equal taste. The most absurd flattery abounds 
in this dedication, of which the following may be taken as a 
sample. " The opinions of philosophers are still unsettled. 
They hesitate whether to ascribe the wonderful productions 
of this mountain to the admirable operations of nature, or to 
the art of the ancients ; but, interpreted by the public gratitude, 
all unite with me in proclaiming that tiiis useless and uncul- 
tivated hill has rendered illustrious by its wonders the begin- 
ning of your reign, and has honoured a learned Prince, the 
protector and support of learning, by a hecatomb of petrified 
plants, flowers, and animals. If it oe permitted to attribute 
these marvels to the industry of antiquity, I can say that 
Franconia Was once the rival of Egypt. By a usage unknown 
in Europe, Memphis covered her gigantic monuments with 
hieroglyphics, and I do not hazard an idle conjecture. I state 
without fear of contradiction, that the obelisk which crowns 
Uus mountain exhibits in its petrifactions the emblems of your 
virtues.'* According to the author, the name of the Deity in 
Hebrew characters indicates the zeal of the Prince for reli- 
gion. The sun, the moon, and the stars, his beneficence, jus- 
tice, prudence, and indefatigable vigilance ; the comets, con- 
trary to the vulgar idea, wmch considers them signs of evil, 
foretell the happy events of his reign ; and the fossu shells re- 
present the hearts of his subjects. 

It appears from the preface that M. Berenger had soli- 
cited and obtainedpermission from the Prince-Bishop to pub- 
lish his work. He confesses that the greater number of 
philosophers and intellifl|ent people he had consulted were of 
opinion that these petruactions were the products of art ; in 
opposition to this erroneous opinion, he asserts that he has con- 
vmced the sceptics by taking them to the spot where he found 
his curiosities. Their astonishment, he aads, and their una- 
nimous and perfect conviction, had given him the utmost joy, 
and amply recompense4 him fbr all his labour and expense. 

This work was to have been followed by others. It is di- 
vided into fourteen clusters, each chapter bdng devoted to a 
single question. Most of these questions are so extraordinary 
and so singularly treated of, that one can scarcely believe that 
the author was in earnest. Thus, Chap. 4, The petrifactions of 
Wurzburg are not relics of Paganism, nor can they be at- 
tributed to the art and superstition of the Germans during 
heathen times. 

Chap. 5. The ingenious conjecture which attributes their 
formation to the plastic power of light. 
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Chap. 6. The germs of shell-fisk and marine animals, mixed 
with tiM vapoars of the ocean, and scattered over the earth 
bj the showers, are not the scarce of the fossils of Wnrsburg. 

Chap. 12. Onr petrifactions are not the products of modem 
art, as, some persons have yentnred to assert, throwing a 
cloud of doubts and fables over this subject. 

Chap. 13. Graye reasons for considering our petrifactions 
M the work of nature, anA not of art 

The absurdit J of the arguments employed in the discussion 
of these different propositions, exceeds all belief. For example, 
the author, to retute the opinion of those who attribute these 
petrifactions to the superstition of the Pagans, demon- 
strates that none of these specimens in his possession are 
described in the decrees of tne German synods, which pro- 
acribed images and sorcery. Neither can they be considered 
asTictims offered to idols, for who ever sacrificed figured 
stones instead of Hying animals ? They are not amulets 
which Pagan parents hung around the necks of their children* 
to presenre them from the charms of witchcraft, for some of 
them are so heayy that they would strangle the poor infant, 
and there is no aperttre in any of them through wnich a chain 
could be passed. Finally, what renders it impossible that these 
stones are the remains of Paganism, is, that many of them are 
inscribed with Hebrew, Arabic, Greek, and German charac- 
ters, expressing the name of the Deity. 

This work, as we haye stated, was suppressed when he dis- 
eorered the cruel hoax that had been played upon him. The 
work, in its original state, is yery rare, and is only known 
to the curious ; but after the death of M. Berenger, the copies 
which he had retained were given to the public by a bookseller, 
but with a new title-page. 8. 



SONGS OF OUR LAND. 

floofi of oar land, ye are with «u for ever. 

The power and the ^lendour of thrones pats away ; 
But yoon If ttie might of aoiae fkr flowing river. 

Throng Summer't bright roaet or Autumn's decay. 
Ye treaaore each voice of the iwift pasdng agca. 

And truth, wMeh time writeth on leavea or on aand t 
Ye bring ui the bright thoughts of poets and sages. 

And keep them among us, <^ songs of our land. 

The bards may go down lo ttie place of their slumbers. 

The lyre of the charmer be hushed in the grave. 
But fkr in the Aiture the power of their numbers 

Shan lOndle the hearts of our (UthM and brave. 
It win waken an echo in souls deep and lonely, 

Like voices of reeds by the summer breese fiumed ; 
It will call up a spirit for freedom, when only 

Her breathings are heard in the songs of our land. 

For they keep a record of those, the true hearted, 

Who fell with the cause they had rowed to mabitain ; 
They show us bright shadows of glory departed. 

Of lore that grew orid, and the hope that was rain. 
The page may be lost and the pen long forsaken. 

And weeds may grow wild o'er the brave heart Mid hand ; 
But yc are still left when all else hath been taken. 

Like streams in the desert, sweet songs of our land. 

Songs of our land, ye have followed the stranger. 

With power over ocean and desert afiv, 
Ye have gone with our wanderers through distance and danger. 

And gladdened their path like a home-guiding star. 
With the breach of our mountains in summers long vanished. 

And visions that passed like a wave from the sand. 
With hope for their country and joy from her tMnished, 

Ye come to us ever, sweet songs o^our buid. 



The spring time may come with the song of her glory. 

To Ud the green heart of the forest rejoice. 
But the pine of the mountain, though blasted and hoary, 

And the rock-in the dcMut, ran send forth a vtrfoe. 
It is thus in their triumph for deep desolations. 

While ocean wavc« roll or the motintnins shall stand, 
Still hearts that arc bravo* and bet-i of ibc natrrms, 

Shall glory and Uve in the songi of their land. F. B. 



PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 

THB POOR AUTHOR.* 

How many a time do we take np the page of news, or the 
sheet of literary novelty, without reflecting upon the nameless 
sources whence their contents have been aerived ; and yet 
what a fruitful field do they afford for our deepest contempla- 
tion, and our holiest and purest sTmpatibSes ! There may be 
there brou^t together, and to tne general ere displayed in 
undistinguished union, contributions over whidi the jewelled 
brow of nobility hath been knitted into the frown of thought- 
fulness, and aae by side with these, chapters wearily traced 
out by the tremuious hand of unbefriended genius. Upon 
the former we do not mean to dwell, but we would wish for 
a few moments to contemplate the heart-trying cooditicm of 
the latter. 

It is hard to conceive a situation more replete with wretch- 
edness than that of the struggling man of letters — of him 
who has offered his all before the shrine of long-looked-fbr 
fame ; who has staked health, and peace, and happiness, that 
he may win her favour, and who nevertheless holds an imoer- 
tain tenure even of his ** daily bread." He is poor and in 
misery, yet he lives in a world of boundless weahh ; but in this 
very thing is to be found the exquisite agony of his condition. 
What though haggard want wave around him her lean and 
famished h^ids, what avails that t Write he must, if it be 
but to satisfy the cravings of a stinted nature; write he 
must, though his only reward be the scanty pittance that was 
greecUly covenanted for, and when his due, but grudsringly 
presented him. And then he must ddineate plenty ana hap- 
piness ; he must describe *' the short holiday of childhood," 
the g^eless period of maiden's modesty, the sunshine of the 
moment when we first hear that we are loved, the pladd 
calm of peaceful resignation ; or it may be, the channs that 
nature wears in England's happy vales, the beauty of her 
scenery, the splendour and wealth of her institutions, the 
protecting law for the poor man, her admirable code of juris- 
prudenoe. All, all these may be the theme of his song, or 
the subject of his appointed task ; but the hours will pass 
Skway, and the spirits ne has called up will dbappear, and his 
visions of happmess will leave him only, if it be possible, more 
fearfully alive to his own helplessness — they cannot wake thdr 
echo in his soul, and instead of their worthier office of heal- 
ing and blessedness, they render his wound deeper, deadlier, 
and more rankling. 

And whoisthere, think you, kind reader,' that can fee) 
more acutely the stinf of neglect and poverty than the lonely 
man of genius ? Of him how truly may it be said, " he can- 
not dig, to beg he is ashamed !" His intellect is his worhl ; 
it is the fflorious city in which he abide.<(, the treasure-house 
wherein his very bdng is garnered ; it is to cultivate it that 
he has lived ; and when it fails him in his wintry hour, b not 
he indeed ** of all men most miserable ?" 

But let us suppose that his prescribed duty is done, tliat 
therrequired article is written, and that this child of his sick 
and aching brain is at last dismissed ; and can hb thoughts 
follow it ? Can his heart bear the reflection that it shall find 
admission where he durst not make his appearance? He 
\fiowB that it will be laid on the gorgeous table of the ridi 
and honourable. He knows, too, Uiat it will find its way to 
the happy fireside, the home where sorrow hath not yet en- 
tered — such as once was his own in the days of his childhood. 
He knows that the tmnatural relation who spumed him from 
his door when he asked the bread of charity, may see it, and 
without at all knowing the writer, that even his sconM 
sneer may be thereby relaxed. He knows — -4rat why more ? 
Of himself he knows that want and woe have been nis com- 
panions, that they are yet encamped around him, and that 
they will only end their ministry " where the wicked cease 
from troubling, and the weary are at rest !" 

This is by no means — oh, would that it were so !— an ideal 
picture. In Londok, amid her •* wilderness of building," 
there are at this hour hundreds whose sufferings could cor- 
roborate it, and whose necessities could give the stamping 
conviction to its truth. We were ourselves cognizant or the 
history of one young man's life, his early and buoyant hopes, 
his subsequent misfortunes and misorie.", and his early and 
unripe death, to all of which, anything that is pwnted above 
bears but a f^nt and indistinct resemblance. Ho was an 
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Irishnuui, and eifted with the characteristics of his ooantrj — 
a romanUo genins, uaited with feeUiigs the most tremulous, 
and tender, and impassionML Many years have since passed 
sway, and oyer and oyer again have the wild flowers sprung 
«p, and bloomed, and withered oyer his narrow resting place, 
no nmneet emblem of 

** The poor inhabHant below !" 
bat neyer has the memory of his sad story fiaded from ns — 
neyer may it fade! His lot was nnhi^y, and he ''perished 
in his pride.** His reason eventnally bowed before his intense 
sofferings; and excepting the few minntes jnst before his 
spirit passed away, nis last hours were nndieered by the 
gumpae of that glorious intdlect which had promised to 
crown him with a chiclet of undying fame. Even as it was, 
he had attracted notice ; his writmgs were beginning to 
make for him a name ; and the Prime Minister of England 
did not think it beneath him to yisit his lonely lodging, and 
to endeavour to raise his sinking soul with ,the promise of 
afanost unlimited patronage. But the restoratiye came too 
late : the poison had worked its portion, and in the guise of 
Fame, Dkath approached ; 

'* And M aroand the brow',* 

Of that ilMkted votary he wreath'd' 

The crown of Tlctwy, filently he twined 

The cjpreM with the Uurel : at hit foot 

Periah'd the Martyk SrvDUftr." 

We haTe nothing to add to this. Had we not hoped to 
strike a cbord of sympathy in our reader's heart, we should 
neyer bare evoi adyanced so far, or hayo uplifted the yeil 
so as to exhibit the " latter end" of such. Keader, in con- 
clusion, you know not the toil, and trouble, and bodily la- 
bour, and mental inquietude, that furnish you each week with 
ihe price of touk psmnr 1 S. H. 



PADDY CORBETT'S FIRST SMUGGLING TRIP. 
** Then on the *tlther hand prennt her, 
A WarVgnard naog^er right iMhlnt her. 
And diedtifor-diow a cbofBe Ttaitner, 

CoUeaguin' Join. Buaif a. 

No order of men has experienced seyerer treatment from 
the yarious classes into wnioh society is diyided, than that of 
excisemen, or, as they are yulgarly denominated, guagers. 
i^ unlike the s<m of the Hebrew patriardi, their hand is not 
raised against eyery man, yet they may be truly said to in- 
herit a> portion of Ishmael's destiny, for eyery num's hand is 
against them. The cordial and unmitigated hostility of the 
lower classes follows the guager at eyery point of his dan- 
gerous career, whether his pursuit be smuggled goods, pot- 
teen, or unpermitted parlian^t. Literary men haye catered 
to the gratification of the public at his expense, by exhibiting 
Um in their stories of Irish life under such circumstances 
thattihe good-natured reader scarcely knows whether to 
lang^ or weep most at his ludicrous distress. The yaried 
powers of rhyme haye been pressed into the serrice by the 
man of genius and the loyer of fun. The *' DieVs awa' wi' 
the Exciseman*' of Bums, and the Irishman's ** Paddy was up 
to the Guager," will oyer remain to prove the truth of the 
fbregoinp^ assertion. 

But the humble historian of this unpretending narratiye 
is happy to record one instance of retruratory justice on the 
part w an indiyidual of this deyoted class, wmcn would haye 
procured him a statue in the temple of Nemesis, had his lot 
Men cast among the ancients, many instances of the gene- 
it»sity, justice, and self-abandonment of the guager, naye 
oome to the writer's knowledge, and these acts of yirtue shall 
iM>tbe utterly forgotten. Tne readers of the Irish Penny 
Journal shiJl blush to find men, whose qualities might recon- 
c9e the eetranffed misanthrope to the human family, rendered 
the butt of ridicule, and their many rirtues lost and unknown. 

^ * ^^KEy eyening in the Noyember of a year of which 
biih tradioon, not being critically learned in chronology, has 
not furnished the date, two men pursued their way^ along a 
^>ridle road that led through a wild mountain tract in a re- 
note and far westward district of Kerry. The scene was 
B^^age and lonely. Far before them extended the broad 
Atlantic, upon whose wild and heaving bosom the lowering 
wids seemed to settle in fitful repose. Round and beyon^ 
on the dark and barren heath, rose picturesque masses of 
'*^— the finger-stones which nature, it would seem, in some 
"^^Tward f^uc, had tossed into pinnacled heaps of strange and 
■ttutiform construction. About their base, and in the deep 
wterstices of their sides, grew the holly and the hardy moun- 



tain aah, and on their topmost peaks frisked the agile goat in 
all the pride of unfettered liberty. 

These men, each of whom lea a Kerry pony that bore an 
empty sack along the difficult pathway, were as Higgimni* in 
form and appearance as any two of Adam's descendants pos* 
sibly could be. One was a low-sised, thickset man ; his broad 
shoulders and muscular limbs gave indication of considerable 
strength ; but the mild expression of his lavge blue eyes and 
broa^ good-humoured oountenance, told, as plain as the hu- 
man face divine could, that the fierce and stormy passions of 
our kind never exerted the strength of that muscular arm in 
deeds of yiolenoe. A jacket and trousers of brown frieze, 
and a broad-brimmed bat made of that particulargrass named 
thraneen^ completed his dress. It would be dif^ult to con- 
ceive a more strange or unseemly figure than the other : he 
exceeded in height uie usual size of men ; but his limbs, which 
hung loosely together, and seemed to accompany his emaciated 
body with erident reluctance, were literally nothing but skin 
and bone; his long conical head was tmnly strewed with 
rusty-coloured hair that waved in the evening breeie about a 
haggard face of greasy, sallow hue, wher#the rheumy sunken 
eye, the highly pronunent nose, the thin and livid lq>, half 
disclosing a few rotten straggling teeth, significantly seemed 
to tell how disease and misery can attenuate the human frame. 
He moved, a liyuug; skeleton : yet, strange to say, the smart 
nag which *he lea was hardly able to keep pace with the 
swmging unequal stride of the gaunt pedestrian, though his 
limbs were so fleshless that his clothes flapped and fluttered 
around him as he stalked along the chilly moofr 

As the travellers proceeded, the road, which had lately been 
pent within the huge masses of granite, now expanded suffi- 
ciently to allow them a little si^by-side discourse ; and the 
first-mentioned person pushed forward to renew a conversa- 
tion which seemed to have been interrupted by the inequalities 
of the narrow pathway. 

'* An' so ye war saving, Shane Glas," he said, advancing 
in a straight line with his spectre-looking companion, ** ye 
war saying that face of yours would be the means of keeping 
the guager from our taste of tibaccv." 

*' The devil resave the guager will ever squint at a lafe of 
it," says Shane Glas, " if I'm m yer road. There was never 
a cloud over Tim Casey for the twelve months I thravelled 
with him ; and if the foolish man had had me the day his taste 
o' brandy was taken, he'd have the fat boiling over nis pot to- 
day, 'tis nt that I say it myself." 

" The sorrow from me, Shane Glas," returned his friend 
with a hearty laugh, and a rog^h glance of his funny eve 
at the angular and sallow countenance of the other, '* the 
sorrow be from me if it's mudi of llm's fat came in your 
way, at any rate, though I don't say as much for the grtUse.** 

** It's laughing at Uie crucked side o* yer mouth ye'd be, 
I'm thinkrog, Paddy Corbett," said Shane Glas, "if the 
thief of a guager smelt your taste o' tibaocy — Crush Chriest 
duin! and I not there to fricken him off, as I often done 
afore.** 

" But couldn't we take our lafe o' ttbaccy on our ponies* 
backs in panniers, and throw a few hake or some oysters 
over 'em, and let on that we're fish-joulting ?" 

**Now, mark my words, Paddy Corbett: there's a chap 
in Killamey as knowledgeable as a jailor ; Ould Nick would'nc 
bate him in roguery. So put your goods in the thruckle, shake 
a wisp over 'em, lay me down over that in the fould o* the 
quilt, and say that I kem firom Dede's counthrv to pay a 
round at Tubber-na-Treenoda, and that I caught a raver, 
and that ye're taking me home to die, for the love o' God and 
yer mother's sowL Say, that Father Darby, who prepared 
me, said I had the worst sootted faver that kem to the 
I counthry these seven years. If that doesn't fricken him off, 
ye're sowld" (betrayed.) 

By this time they had reached a deep ravine, through 
which a narrow stream pursued its murmuring course. Here 
they left the horses, and, furnished with the empty sacks, 
pursued their onward route till they reached a steep cliff. Far 
below in the dark and undefined space sounded the hollow 
roar of the heaving ocean, as its billowy volume broke upon 
its granite barrier, and formed along the dark outline a zone 
of roam, beneath whose snowy crest the ever-impolled and 
angry wave yielded its last strength in myriad flashes of 
phosphoric light, that sparkled ana danced in arrowy splen- 
dour to the wild and sullen music of the dashing sea. 
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Paddy Corbett, avick," said Shane Glas, "pull yer legs 
an' aisy afther ye ; one inch iv a mistake, acnorra, might 
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sind ye a long step of two hundred feet to fbrniBh a oonld 
supper for the sharks. The sorrow a many wonld yinture 
down here, avonmeen, barrine^ the red fox of the hill and 
the honest smuggler ; they are Doth poorpersecnted crathurs, 
but God has given thim ffumpikun to find a place of shelter for 
the fruits of Sieir honest inausthry, glory be to his holy name t" 

Shane Glos was quite correct in his estimate of the 
height of this fearM cliff. It overhung the deep Atlantic, 
and the narrow pathway wound its sinuous way round and 
beneath so many frightful precipices, that had the unprac- 
t\sed feet of Paddy Corbett threaded the mazy declivity in 
the clear light of day, he would in all probability have per- 
formed the saltation, and furnished the banquet of which 
Shaac Glas gave him a jjassing hint. But ignorance of his 
fcarftil situation saved his life. His compamon, in addition 
to his knowledge of this secret route, had a limbemess of 
muscle, and a pliancy of uncouth motion, that enabled him 
to pursue every windmg of the awful slope with all the ac- 
tivity of a weazel. In their descent, the wild sea-fowl, roused 
by the unusual approach of living things from their couch of 
repose, swept past on sounding wmg into the void and dreary 
space abroad, uttering discordant cries, which roused the 
more distant slumberers of the rocks. As they farther de- 
scended round the foot of the cliff, where the projecting 
crags formed the sides of a little cove, a voice, harsh and 
threatening, demanded " who goes there ?" The echo of the 
quostioncr s interrogation, reverberating along the receding 
wall of rocks, would seem to a fanciful ear the challenge of 
the guardian spirit of the coast pursuing his nightly round. 
The wild words blended in horrid unison through the mid 
air with the sigh of waving wing^ and discordant screams, 
which the echoes of the cliffs midtiplied a thousand fold, as 
though all the demons of the viewless world had chosen that 
hour and place of loneliness to give their baneful pinions and 
shrieks of terror to the wind. 

" Who goes there ?" a^ain demanded this strange warder 
of the savage scene; and again the scream of the sea bird 
and the echo of human tones sounded wildly along the sea. 

" A friend, avick machree," replied Shane Glas. •* Paudh, 
achorra, what beautiful lungs you have I But keep yer voice 
a thrifle lower, ma bouchal, or the wather-s;uards might be 
after staling a march on ye, sharp as ye are. 
. " Shane Glas, ye slinging thief," rejoined the other, ** is 
that yerself ? Honest man," addressing the new comer, 
"take care of that talla-faced sohamer. My hand for ye, 
Shane will see his own funeral yet, for the devil another 
crathur, barring a fox, could creep down the cliff till the 
moon rises, any how. But I know what saved yer bacon ; 
he that's bom to be hanged — you can repate the rest o' the 
thrue ould saying yerself, ye poor atomy I* 

" ChorpanDou],"said Shane Glas, rather chafed by the severe 
raillery of the other, "is it because ye shoulder an ould irun 
that an honest man can't tell you what a Judy ye make <>' yer- 
self, swaggering like a raw Peeler, and frightening eve ry 
^hag on the cliff with yer foolish bull-scuttering I Make way 
there, or I'll stick that ould barrel in yez — nutke way there, 
ye spalpeen !" 

" Away to yer masther with ye, ye inisera:ble disciple,** 
returned the unsparing jiber. " Arrah, by the hole o my 
coat, afther vou have danced yer last jig upon nothing, with 
yer purty himp cravat on. 111 coax yer miserable carcass 
from the hangman to frighten the crows with." 

When the emaciated man and his companion had proceeded 
a few paces along the narrow ledge that lay between the 
steep cliff and the sea, they entered a hug^ excavation in the 
rock, which seemed to have been formed by volcanic agency, 
wlicn the infant world heaved in some dire convulsion of its 
distempered bowels. The footway of the subterranean vault 
was strewn with the finest sand, which, hardened by frequent 
pressure, sent the tramp of the intruder's feet reverberating 
sJong the gloomy vacancy. On before gleamed a strong 
light, which, piercing the surrounding darlmess, partially re- 
vealed the sides of the cavern, while tne far space beneath the 
lofty roof, impervious to the powerful ray, extended dark and 
undefined. Then came the sound of human voices mixed in 
uproarious confusion ; and anon, within a receding angle, a 
strange scene burst upon their view. 

Before a huge fire which lighted all the deep recess of the 
high over-arching rock that rose sublime as the lofty roof of 
a Gothic cathedral, sat five "wild-looking men of strange semi- 
nautical raiment. Between them extended a large sea-chest, 
on which stood an earthen fiaggon, from which one, who seemed 



the president of the revel, poured sparkling brandy into a 
single glass that cirded in qmck succession, while the jest and 
laugh and song swelled in nungled confiision, till the din- 
some cavern rang again to the roar of the subterranean bao- 
chanals. 

" God save all here !" said Shane Glas, raproadiing the 
festive group. " O, wisha 1 Bfisther Cronin, but you and the 
boys is up to fVm« The devil a naither ^Uubs o' brandy : no 
wonder ye should laugh and sing over it. How goes the 
Colleen Ayrigfa, andher Bochal Fadda, that knows how to bark 
so purty at thim plundering thieves, the wather-guards ?" 

" Ah! welcome, Shane," replied thefierson addressed ; " the 
customer yoa've brought may be depinded on, I hope. Sit 
down, boys." 

"'Tis ourselves that will, and welkim," rejoined Shane. 
"Depinded onl why, 'soure to the daeenther father's son 
fW)m this to himself than Paddy Corbett, 'tisn't that he's to 
the fore." 

" Come, taate our brandy, lads, while I help you to some 
ham," said the smuggler. " Shane, you have the stomach of 
a shark, the digestion of an ostrich, and the gout of an epi-> 
cure." 

" By gar ye may say that wid yer own purty mouth, Ms- 
ther Cronin, responded the garrulous Shane. " Here, gin- 
tlemin, here is free thrade to honest min, an* hi^h hangin' to 
all informers 1 O ! murdher maura (smacking his lips), how 
it tastes I O, avirra yealish (laying his bony hand across 
his shrunken paunch), now it hates u\e stummuck !" 

" You are welcome to our mansion, Paddy Corbett," inter- 
rupted the hospitable master of the cavern ; " the house is co- 
vered in, the rent paid, and the cruiskeen of brandy unadulter- 
ated ; 80 eat, drink, and be merry. When the moon rises, we 
can proceed to business.** 

Paddy Corbett was about to return thanks when the inter- 
minable Shane Glas again broke in. 

" I never saw a man, beggin' yer pardon, ]KIisther Cronin, 
lade a finer or roliokinger me than your own four bones — 
drinking an' coorting on land, and spreading the canvass of 



the Cooleen Ayrigh over the salt say, for the good o' thrade. 
Manim syr iS%re, if I had Trig Dowl the piper fominst me 
there, near the cruiskeen, but I d drink an dance till morn- 



ing. But here's Qod bless us, an' success to our thr^, Paddy, 
avrahir ;" and he drained his ^lass. Then when many a suc- 
cessive round went past, and the famished-looking wretch 
grew intoxicated, he called out at the top of his voice, " Si- 
lence for a song," and in a tone somewhat between the squeak 
of a pig and the drone of a bagpipe, poured forth a lync, of 
which we shall present one or two stancas to the reader. 
I thraveltod France an* Spain, an* Ukewlie in Aila, 

Fal de ral, &c &C. 
And spint many a long day at my aise in Arabia, * 

Fal de ral, &c &c 
Pur-«hodng of their ways, their satet an* their (kzlmi, 
But aich another place a* the lakot o' Killamej 
I never saw elsewhere, the air l>elng most charming, 

Fal de ral, &c 8tc. 
There the Muses came to make it their qxiarthers, 

Fal de ral, ftc &c. 
An* fiir their ray-creation they came firom CastaUa, 

Fal de ral, &c &c. 
With congratulations playing for his lordship* 
A viewing of that place, I mean tweet KiUamey, 
That the music been so sweet, the lake became midunted, 
Fal de ral, &c &c 

Early on a clear sunny morning after this, a man with a 
horse and truckle car was observed to enter the town of 
Killamey from the west. He trolled forth before the animal, 
which, checked by some instinctive dread, with much reluc- 
tance allowed himself to be dragged along at the full length 
of his hair halter. On the rude vehicle was laid what seemed 
a quantity of straw, upon which was extended a human being, 
whose, greatly attenuated frame appeared fully developed be- 
neath an old flannel quilt. His face, that appeared above its 
tattered hem, looked the embodiment of disease and famine, 
which seemed to have gnawed, in horrid union, into his inmost 
vitals. His distorted features pourtrayed rending agony ; 
and as the rude vehicle jolted along the rugged pavement, he 
groaned hideously. This miserable man was our acquaintance 
Shane Glas, and he that led the strange procession no other 
than Paddy Corbett, who thus experimented to smuggle his 
" taste o' tibaccy," which lay concealed in well-packed bales 
beneath the sick couch of the wretched simulator. 

As they proceeded along, Shane Glas uttered a groan, con* 
voying such a feeling of real agony that his startled com- 
panion, supposing that he had in verity received the suddoi 
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judfi^ent of his deception, mshed back to ascertain whether 
ne had not been suddenly stricken to death. 

'* Paddy, a cborra-na-nea," he mattered in an mider^owl, 
" here's tne yagabono thief of a guager down stiireet 1 JGxert 
yerself, &-lea, to baffle the schamer, an' don't forget 'tis the 
spotted fayer I haye." 

Sure enough, the guager did come ; and noticing, as he 

?assed along^, the confusion and ayerted features of Paddy 
!orbett, he mmiediately drew up. 

** Where do you liye, honest man, an* how far might you 
be goin' ?" said the keen exciseman. 

** O, wisha ! may the heayens be yer honour's bed I — ^ye 
most be one o' the good ould stock, to ax afther the consams 
of a poor an^^hore like me : but, a yinusal-a-chree, 'tis'nt 
where I liyes is worse to me, but where that donan in the 
thruckle will die with me." 

" But how far are you taking him ?" 

O, 'tis myself would offer a pather an' aye on my two bin- 
ded knees for yer honour's soul, if yer honour would tell me 
that. I forgot to ax the crathur where he should be berrid 
when we kim away, an* now he's speechless out an' out." 

" Gome, say where is your residence," said the other, 
whose suspicion was increased by the countryman's preyari- 
cation. 

'•• By jamine, yer honour's lamin' bothers me intirely ; but if 
yer honour manes where the woman that owns me and the chil- 
dre is, 'tis that way, west at Tubber-na-Treenoda ; yer 
honour has heard tell o' Tubber-na-Treenoda, by coorse ? 

" Neyer, indeed." 

•• O, wisha I dont let yer honour be a day longer that way. 
If the sickness, €rod betune us an* harum, kim an ye, 'twould 
be betther for yer honour giye a testher to the durhogh there, 
to offer up a rosary for ye, than to shell out three pounds to 
Doctor Crump." 

" Perhaps you haye some sofi goods concealed under the 
sick man,' said the guager, approaching the car. " I fre- 
quently catch smuggled wares m such situations." 

*' The deyil a taste good or soft under him, sir dear, but 
the could sop from the top o' the sta.6k. Ketch t why, the 
deyil a haporth ye'U ketch here but the spotted fayer." 

** Feyer 1" repeated the startled exciseman, retiring a step 
or two. 

" Yes, faver, yer honour; what else? Didn't Father Dar- 
by that prepared him say that he had spotted fayer enough 
for a thousand min ! Do, yer honour, come look in his face, 
an* thin throw the poor dying crathur, that kem all the way 
from Decie's counthry, by raisin of a dhream, to pay a round 
for his wife's sowl at Tubber-na-Treenoda : yes, throw him 
out an the belly o' the road, an* let his blood, the blood o' the 
stranffcr, be on yer soul an* his faver in yer body." 

Paddy Corbett's eloquence operating on the exciseman's 
dread of contagion, saved the tobacco. 

Our adventurers considering it ratiier dangerous to seek a 
buyer in Killamey, directed their course eastward to Kanturk. 
The hour of evening was rather advanced as they entered the 
town ; and Shane, who could spell his way without much dif- 
ficulty through the letters of a sign-board, seeing " enter- 
tainment for man and horse" over 3ie door, said they would 
put up there for the night, and then directed Paddy to the 
shop of the only tobacconist in town, whither for some pri- 
vate motive he declined to attend him. Mr Pigtail was wter 
dispatching a batch of customers when Paddy entered, who, 
seemg the coast clear, gave him the " God save all here," 
which is the usual phrase of greeting in the kingdom of 
Kerry. Mr Pigtail was startled at the rude salutation, which, 
though a beautiful benediction, and characteristic of a highly 
religious people, is yet too uncouth for modem "ears polite, 
aud has, excepting among the lowest class of peasants, en- 
tirely given way to that yery sincere and expressive phrase 
of aadress, " your seryant." 

Now, Mr Pigtail, who meted out the length of his replies 
in exact proportion to the seyeral ranks and degrees of his 
querists, upon hearing the vulgar voice that uttered the more 
vulgar salute, hesitated to deign the slightest notice, but, 
measuring with a glance the outward man of the saluter, he 
gave a slight nocT of acknowledgement, and the dissyllabic 
response "servant;" but seeing Paddy Corbett with gaping 
mouth about to open his einbassy, and that, like Bums's Death, 

** Ht ■ccrocid to make akind o* ftan*. 
But naetbing ipak,** 

he immediately added, "Honest man, you came from the 
westylbeUeye?" 



" Thrue enough for yer honour," said Pat ; " my next door 
neighbours at t£kt side are the wild Ingins of Immeriky. A 
wet and could foot an* a dhry heart I had coming to ye ; but 
welkim be the g^aoe o' God, sure poor people shomd xnake out 
an honest bit an' sup for the weeny crathurs at home ; an* I 
have thirteen o' thim, all thackeens, praise be to the Maker." 

" And I dare say you have brought a trifle in my line of 
business in your roaa ?** 

" Faith, Tis yerself may book it : I have the natest lafe o' 
tibaccy that ever left Connor Cro-ab-a-bo. I was going to 
skin an the honest man — Lord betune us an* harum, I d be the 
first informer of my name, any how. But, talking o* the ti- 
baccy, the man that giv it said a sweether taste never left 
the hould of his ship, an* that*8 a great word. 1*11 give it dog 
chape, by ruson o* the long road it thravelled to yer honour.'* 

" You don't seem to be long in this business," said Mr 
Pigtai:. 

" Thrue for ye there agin, a-yinusai ; 'tis yourself may say 
80. Since the priest christened Paddy an me, an* that*s longer 
than I can remimber, I never wint an the sachrawn afore. 
God comfort poor Jillian Dawly, the crathur, an* the grawls 
I left her. Amm, a-hiema !'* 

Now, Mr Pigtail supposed from the man's seeming simpli- 
city, and his inexperience in running smuggled goods, that he 
should drive a very profitable adventure with him. Ho 
ordered him to bring the goods privately to the back way that 
led to his premises ; and Paddy, who had the fear of the g^i^?er 
vividly before him, lost no time in obeying the mandate. But 
when Mr Pigtail examined the several packages, he turns 
round upon poor Paddy with a look of cusapprobation, and 
exclaims, "This article will not suit, good man — entirely 
damaged by sea water — ^never do." 

" See wather, anagh !** returns Paddy Corbett ; " bad luck 
to the dlnrop o* wather, salt or fresh, did my taste o* tibaccy 
ever see. The Colleen Ayrigh that brought it oould dip an' 
skim along the waves like a sea-gulL There are two things 
she never yet let in, Mr Pigtail, avoumeen — ^wather nor wa- 
ther-^uards : the one ships off her, all as one as a duck ; 
and me Boochal Fadda on her deck ke^ 'tother a good mile 
off, more spunk to him." This piece of nautical imormation 
Paddy haa ventured from gleamufi^s collected from the rich 
stores which the conversation of Shane Glas presented along 
the road, and intiie smugglers' cave. 

" But, my good man, you cannot instruct me in the way of 
my business: Take it away — ^no man in the trade would 
venture an article like it. But I shall make a sacrifice, 
ratiier than let a poor ignorant man fall into the hands of the 
guager. I shall give you five pounds for the lot." 

Paddy Corbett, who had been buoyed up by the hope of 
making two hundred per cent, of his laiding, now se^ng all his 
gainfm views vanish mto thin air, was loud and impassioned 
m the expression of his disappointment. " O, Jillian Dawly V 
he cried, swinging his body to and fro, ** Jillian, a roon ma- 
nima, what*ll ye say to yer man, afther throwing out of his 
hand the half year*s rint that he had to give the agint ? O ! 
what 11 ye say, aveen, but that I med a purty padder-na- 
peka of myself, listening to Shane Glas, the yellow schamer ; 
or what*ll Sheelabeg, the crathur, say, whm Tim Murphy 
wont take her without the cows that I wont have to give her ? 
O, Misther Pigtail, avoumeen, be mardfiil to an honest 
fath6r*s son ; don't take me short, avoumeen, an* that God 
might take you short. Give me the tin pounds it cost me» 
an m pray for yer sowl, both now an' in the world to come. 
O I Jillian, Jillian, I'll never face ye, nor Sheelabee, nor any 
o* the crathurs agm, without the tin pound; any how. I'll 
take the vestmint, an* all the books in Father Darby's house 
of it. 

" Well, if you don't give the tobacco to me for less than 
that, you can call on one Mr Prywell, at the other side of the 
bridge ; he deals in such articles too. You see I cannot do 
more for you, but you may go farther and fare worse," said 
the perfidious tobacconist, as he directed the unfortunate man 
to the residence of Mr Paul Prywell, the officer of excise. 

With heavy heart, and anxious eye peering in every direc- 
tion beneath his broad-leafed hat, Paddy Corbett proceeded 
till he reached a private residence having a green door and 
a brass knocks. He hesitated, seeing no shop nor appearance 
of business there ; but on being assured that this was indeed 
the house of Blr Prywell, he approached, and gave the door 
three thundering knocks with ttes butt end of his hoUy-handled 
whip. The owner of the domicile, roused by this very unoera. 
memoQS mode of amMnmcement, oame forth to d em a nd tbt 
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intruder's boiiness, and to wonder that he would not prefer 
giving a single rap with the brass knocker, as was the wont 
of persons in his grade of societVp instead of sledging away 
at the door like a *' peqp-o'-day Doy." 

** Yet honour will excuse mv bomdness," said Paddy, tak- 
ing off his hat, and scraping tne mud before and behind him 
a full yard ; '* excuse my Souldness, for I never seed such 
curifixes on a dure afore, an' I would'nt throuble yer honour's 
house at aU at all, only in regard of a taste of ^oods that I 
was tould would ihoot yer honour. Ye can have it, a yinusal, 
for less ihan nothing, 'oase I don't find mvself in heart to push 
on fturther ; for the baste is slow, the cratbur, an' myself that^s 
saying it, making buttons for fear o* the guager." 

<* Who, might I ask," said the astonished officer of excise, 
•< directed you here to sell smuggled tobacco^" 

*' A very honest gintleman, but a bad buyer, over the bridge, 
air. He'd give but five pound for what cost myself tin — 
foreer dhota, that I had ever had a hand in it I I put the half 
year's rint in it, yer honour ; and my thirteen femuf grawls an' 
their mother, God hdp 'em, will be soon on the sachrawn. 
111 never go home without the tin potmd, any how. High 
hanging to ye, Shane Glas, ye taOow-faced thief, that sint 
me smuggline. O I JUlian, 'tis sogering Fll soon be, with a 
gun an my shoulder." 

*' Shane Glas !" said the exciseman ; ** do you know Shane 
Glas ; I'd give ten pounds to see the villain. 

** 'Tis myself does, yer honour, an* could put yer finger an 
him, if I had ye at Tubber-na-Treenoda, saving yer presence ; 
but as I was setting away, he was lying undher an ould quilt, 
an' I heard him teUing that the priest said he had spotted 
ftkrer enou^ for a thousand min. ' 

" That villain will never die of spotted fever, in my hum- 
ble opinion," said the exciseman. 

** A good judgment in yer mouth, sir, achree. I heard the 
rogue himself say, * Bad cess to the thief! that a oup-tosser 
toud him he'd die of stoppaffe of breath.' But wont yer hon- 
oar Allow me to turn in thelafe o' tibaccy ^" 

Thie officer of excise was struck with deep indication at the 
vUlaay of him who would ruin a comparatively innocent man 
when he failed in circumventing him,' and was resolved to 
punish his treachery. ' " My good fellow" said he, " you are 
BOW before the guager you drM so much, and I must do my 
duty, and seise upon the tobacco. However, it is but com- 
mon Justice to Dunish the false-hearted traitor that sent you 
hither. - Go bacic quickly, and say that he can have the lot at 
his own terms ; I shall foUoW closed and yield him the reward 
of his treachery. Act discreetly in this good work of biting 
the biter, and on the word of a gentleman I ^ shall give you 
ten pounds more." ' 

Paddy was on his knees in a twinkling, his hands uplifted 
In the attitude of prayer, and his mouth opened, but totally 
unable between terror and delight to utt^ a syllable o'f 

** Up, I say," exclaimed the exciseman, ** up and be doing ; 
go earn your ten pounds, and have your sweet revenge on the 
tmef that betrayed you." 

Paddy rapidly retraced his steps, ejaculating as he went 
along, ** O, the noble gintleman, may the Lord make a bed in 
Heaven for IAb sowl in glory ! O, that chating imposthor, 
'twas sinding the fox to mind the bins sure enough. O, high 
hangina^ to him of a windy day ! — the informer o* the world, 
111 make him sup sorrow. 

*' Have you seen the gentleman I directed you to ?" said 
Mr Pigtail 

*' Arrah, sir dear, whin I came to the bridge an looked 
about me, I thought that every roguish-looking fellow I met 
was the thief of a guager, an* thin afther standins^ a while, 

?uite amphished, with the botheration and the dread upon me, 
forgot yer fHend's name, an' so kim back agin to ax it, if 
ye plaseu" 

" You had better take the five pounds than venture again ; 
there's a guager in town, and your situation is somewhat 
dangerous." 

" A guager in town !" cried Paddy Corbett, with well- 
afliscted surprise, <* Jsas Mauri I whatll I do at all at all? 
now I'm a ffone man all out. Take it for any thing ye like, 
air dear, an if any throuble like this should ever come down 
an ye, it will be a comfort an' a raycreation to yer heart to 
know that ye had a poor man's blessmg, avick deelinh nachree^ 
an| I give it to ye on the knees of my heart, as ye desarved it, 
an' that it may eo in yer road, an' yer childre's road, late an' 
Mriy, ettJDgan'jferintoig, lying an' rising, buying an' selling." 



Our story has approached its dose : the tobacco was safely 
stowed inside, in order to be consigned to Mr Pietafl'a privat« 
receptacle for such contraband articles. Paddy had Jiiat 
TOcketed his five pounds, and at that moment m burst Mr 
Prywell. The execratScm whidi ever after pursued the to- 
bacconist for his treadieroua oonduot, and tne heavy fine m 
which .he was amerced, so wrought upon his health and 
drcumstanoes, that In a short time be died in extreme poverty, 
ffis desoendants became homeless wanderers, and it is upon 
reoord, among the brave and high-minded men of Duhallow, 
that Jeffirey Pigtail of Kanturk was the only betrayer that 
ever disgraced the barony. E. W. 



Spied on Railways. — ^In the first of a course of lecturM 
on railways, delivered in the early part of last year at Man- 
chester by Dr Lardner, he gave the following account •f 
the speed attained by locomotive engines at different periods : 
'* Since the great questions which mid been agitated respect- 
ing the effect which an increased width of rails would naw 
on railway transit, and the effect which very large drawing 
wheels, of great ^Uameter, would have on certain railways, 
the question of very vastly increased speed had acquired con- 
siderable interest. Very veeently two exnerimento hadbeoi 
made, attended with most surprising results. One was tha 
case of the Monmouth express. A aispatch was carried ftrom 
Twyford to London on the Great Western Ridlway, a dis- 
tance of thirty miles, in thirtv-five minutes. This distance 
was traversed very favourably, and bdng subject to less of 
those casual interruptions to which a longer trip would ba 
liable, it was performed at the rate of six miles in seven mi- 
nutes, or six-sevenths of a mile in one minute (very near^ 
fifty-one and a half miles an hour). He had experimonita 
on. speed yi^f largely on most of the railways of the oouiu^, 
iuid he had never personally witnessed that speed. Tna 
evaporatiilg. power of those engines was enormous. Anothtr 
penbrnuun^ which he had ascertained since he arrived 
m this neighbourhood, showed that great as was the one juat 
mentioned, they "must not ascribe it to anypecuHar oinwia- 
stance attending the large engines and wide gauge of the 
Great Western Railway. An express' was disna t ehed a shoit 
time since firom Liverpool to Birmingham, ana its speed was 
stated in the papers. One engine, with its tender, went front 
Liverpool, or rather from the top of the tunnel at Edge Um, 
to Birmingham, in two hours and thirty-five minutes. But 
he had inquired into the circumstances of that trip, and it 
appeared that the time the engine was actually in motion, 
artsr deductmg a variety of stoppages, was only one liour and 
fifty minutes in traversing ninety-seven miles. The feat on the 
Great Western was performed on a dead level, while on the 
Grand Junction the engine first encountered the Whiston in- 
cline, where the line rises 1 in 96 for a mile and a half ^ and 
after passing Crewe, it encountered a plane of three miles to 
the Miadeley summit, rising 20 feft a mile, succeeded by an- 
other plane, for three miles more, rising SO feet a mile ; yet 
with all these impediments it performed the ninety-seven 
miles in one hour and fifty minutes, or 110 minutes; oonse- 
quently the distance traversed in each minute was 97 divided 
by 1 10, or 52 10-1 Iths, nearly 53 miles an hour — a speed whidi, 
he confessed, if he had not evidence of it, he comd soareriy 
have believed to be within the bounds of mechanical possin- 
Uty. The engine whidi performed this feat had driving wheels 
of 5^ feet diuneter ; their circumference would be 17^ fset. 
Taking the speed at 53 miles an hour, it was within a* very 
minute fraction of 80 feet in a second of time. This was not 
the greatest speed of the engine, but the average speed spread 
over 97 miles, and there could be little doubt that it must 
have exceeded sixty miles an hour during a considerable por- 
tion of the distance. " 

That man should be happy, is so eridently the intention of 
the Creator, the contrivances to that end are so multitudinous 
and so strildng, that the perception of the aim may be called 
universal, miatever tends to make men hanpy, Deoomes "^ 
fulfilment of the will of God. Whatever tenos to make them 
miserable, becomes opposition to his wilL — Harriet MartiMam, 
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ROSS CASTLE, KILLARNEY. 



Wb hare heard some of oar readers express surprise that we 
should not before this have taken notice, among our topo- 
graphical collections, of some of the features of the far-famed 
Lakes of Killamey ; but the truth is, that those features, 
though of the highest beauty, are not, for the greater part, 
such as wood-cut illustrations could adeouatelj express ; and 
eren those which are properly suited to tne powers of the gra- 
yer hare been in most instances already so often drawn and 
described, that it is now almost hopeless to expect to find either 
any new points of riew or historical incidents connected with 
them, which hare not already been made familiar to the reading 
public. Still, as our little weekly penn^orth is not intencU 
ed exdusiToly for the wealthy and well informed, but even to 
a greater extent for those b^ whom more expensive publica- 
tions are unattainable, it is right that we should occasionally 
notice subjects of popular interest, however familiar they may 
have been already made to a porUon of our readers ; and m 
doing so, we trust that we snail be able to make them in 
aome degree acceptable to all, by the fidelity of our draw- 
ings, or the occasional novelty of the facts with which we 
mJ\ illustrate them. 

We have diosen, accordingly, as the first of our Killamey 
subjects, the old favourite Ross Castle ; not indeed as the best 
or least hacknied, but as properly that which should begin the 
Miiet. to it is th« first with which the Killaraey tourist be* 



eomes familiar, and from which he usually starts to enjoy all 
the others. 

In a historical and antiquarian point of view, however, Ross 
Castle is indeed one of the most interesting objects to be 
found in connection with the enchanting scenery of the lakes. 
It is the time-worn fortress of their ancient chiefs, and its 
presence connects the history of man in distant times with the 
objects of eternal natural beauty by which it is surrounded, 
and imparts to them that delightful feeling or diarm of romance 
which, exquisite as they are, they would necessarily want if 
it were absent. 

Roes Castle, as its present remains show, was similar in its 
plan and construction to most of those erected bv the Irish 
chiefs in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, ana consisted 
of a lofty square tower or keep, to which were attached the 
domestic oflices, all which were surrounded by out-works 
enclosing an ample bawn, and flanked by small circular 
towers at their angles. ' In its general duuracter, therefore, 
Ross Castle has no peculiar features worthy of notice ; and its 
chief interest is derived from its situation, which is of the 
most striking beauty, commanding the richest scenery of the 
lower lake, and its wooded bles, uiores, and mountains. It is 
situated on the east shore of the lower lake, upon the 
narrow neck of the Ross or peninsula firom which it dmves its 
name, and which, by m «rtifid«l cot tbrousH a morass 
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across which a small bridge is thrown, has been converted 
into an island. Neither the date of the erection of this castle 
nor the name of its founder has been preserved; but its 
architeotnrid style will not allow ns to suppose it much older 
than the early part of the fifteenth century, and history shows 
that it was for a considerable period the residence of the 
illustrious family of O'Donoghoe, hereditary chiefs of the ter. 
ritory called the Eoganacht, or Onaght of Lough Lein, or the 
present lower lake of Killamey. 

The great antiquity and dignity of the family of O'Dono^hoe 
still lives in the popular legends of the people, and is abun- 
dantly proved, by the Irish annaJs and genealogies. In an 
inaugural ode wMch was recited by the poet Cathan O'Duin- 
nin at the inauguration of Teige the Generous O'Donoghoe, 
in 1320, and wnich is still preserved in the MS. library of 
Trinity College, the pedigree of the O'Donoghoes, with 
their filiations, is g^ven, through twenty-seven generations, 
from Core, the son of Lughaidn, King of Munster in 880, to 
that time, and there is no reason to doubt its accuracy or 
historic truth. Our space will not permit us to enter at any 
length on the history of this illustrious family, but we may 
observe, that its ancient rank is sufficiently proved by the 
fact, as stated in the Annals of Inisfallln, that their ancestor 
Donnell, the son of Duvdavoran, was the second in conmiand 
of the Eufi^enian forces at the memorable batUe of Clontarf, 
and that shortly after that conflict he contested the sovereignty 
of Desmond or South Munster with its king, and slew him 
in battle. 

In subsequent affes the family of O'Donoghoe split into three 
great branches ; tnat of O'Donoghoe More, or the great, of 
which Ross Castle became the residence ; O'Donoghoe of the 
Glens ; and 0'Donogho« of Lough Lein. Of these three fami- 
lies the first and lost are supposed to be extinct, and are at 
least reduced to poverty; but that of the Glens is still re- 
presented by O'Donoghoe of KillamaT, who is consequently the 
reputed chief of this illustrious family. By a happy chance, 
very rare in Ireland, O'Donoghoe, who is as yet a mmor, pos- 
sesses a considerable portion of tiie estates of his ancestors 
of the Glens ; but the property of the O'Donoglioe More, or 
Ross, as well as that of tne O'Donoghoe of LougliLein, has been 
long in the possession of the noble nouse of Kenmare, of which 
thdr ancestor Sir Valentine Brown made a purchase Arom 
Donald M'Carty More Earl of Clancarthv, as early as the year 
1588, it having been forfeited by Rory O'Donoghoe More some 
time previou^. These lands, as Dr Smith aequidnts us, were 
subsequently confirmed to the grandson of the first pur<^a8er, 
Valentine, son of Nicholas Brown, by letters patent of Kine 
James L which passed the seal Blay 12, 1612, and included 
with others the entire country of Onangh, alias Onaught 
O'Donoghoe More, in the county of Desmond, in which were 
contained the manor and lake of the Castle of Ross, with 
divers islands in Lough Lein, with all other his estate, con- 
taininff 82 quarters-of land, amounting to 6560 acres, besides 
the fishings bdonging to the manor of Ross-I-Donoghoe, sJl 
which premises cam^to the family by immediate bargain and 
grant from the Earl of Clancarthv, by the indenture before 
mentioned. '* But," as Smith adds, " some question being 
made of the validity of this grant from the crown, the king, 
by privy seal, dated at Greenwich, 28th May 1618, directed 
Sir Oliver St John, lord-deputy, to accept a surrender thereof 
from him [Valentine], and to re-arant the same to him in fee 
by a new patent, for clearing aU doubt, and the better settle- 
ment of his estate." 

But though the lands of O'Donoghoe More have passed 
away from ms race, he still retains possession of the waters : 
and, thou|;h dead himself corporeally, he still lives, and go- 
verns spiritually in his ancient principality. If, reader, you 
doubt the truth of our statement, ask the people of the la£es, 
and they will at once remove your scepticism. They will tell 
you that he frequently appears to them on Mav-aay, on a 
milk-white horse, gliding over the glassy lake to tne sound of 
unearthly music, and attenlied by troops of soirits scattering 
spring flowers. They differ, indeed, a good aeal in their ac- 
counts of the appearance of their ancient lord. Derrick, in his 
amusing Letters on Killamey, written in 1760, tells us that 
he was assured, when O'Donoghoe revisits his friends, which 
Is every May morning before sunrise, he is " attended by 
an incredible number of followers, wrestling, hurling, and 
playing football upon the surface of the lake, which affords 
them as sure footmg as the solid earth." And Derrick's 
friend, Mr Ockcnden, whose letters descriptive of Killamey 



not as a white but a black one. As this gentleman's account 
of O'Donoghoe's visits is the most minute, as well as the 
earliest, that we have seen, we are tempted to give it in full. 

" There lived in the largest island (for there are several 
islands on the lake) many hundred years ago, a petty prince, 
named O'Donoghoe, who was lord of the whole lake, the sur- 
rounding shore, and a large district of neighbouring country. 
He manifested, during his stay upon earth, great munificence, 
great humanity, and great wisdom ; for, by his profound 
knowledge in all the secret powers of nature, he wrought 
wonders as miraculous as any tradition has recorded of 
saints by the aid of angels, or of sorcerers by the assistance 
of demons ; and among many other most astonishing per- 
formances he rendered nis person immortal. After having 
continued a long time upon the surface of the ^lobe without 
growing old, he one day, at Ross Castle (the place where he 
most usually resided), took leave of his friends, and rising 
from the floor, like some aerial existence, passed through the 
window, shot away horizontally to a considerable distance 
from the castle, and then descended. The water unfolding 
at his approach, gave him entrance down to the subaqueous 
regions, and then, to the inexpressible astonishment of all 
bidders, closed over his head, as they believed, forever : but 
in this they were mistaken. 

He returned again some years after, revisiting, not, like 
Hamlet's ghost, 'the glimpses of the moon mtUdng night 
hideous,' but the radiance of the sun making day joyful, to 
those at least who saw him : since which time he has con- 
tinued to make very frequent expeditions to these upper 
regions, sometimes three or four in a year; but sometimes 
three or four years pass vrithont his once appearing, yriiich 
the bordering inhabitants have always looked on as a marie 
of very bad times. 

It was feared this would be the third year he would 
suffer to elapse without his once cheering thdr eyes with 
his presence : but at the latter end of last August he again 
speared, to the inexpressible joy of all, and was seen by 
numbers in the middle of the OJEty. I had the curiosity, be- 
fore I left Killamey, to visit one of the witnesses tty this 
very marvellous fact. 

The account she gives is, that returning with a kinswoman 
to her house at the head of the lake, they both beheld a fine 
gentleman, mounted upon a black horse, ascend through the 
water with a numerous retinue on foot, who all moved 
together al(mg the surface towards a small island, near which 
they again descended under water. This account is con- 
firmed, in time, place, and circumstances, by many more 
spectators from the side of the lake, who are all readY to 
swear, and not improbably to suffer death, in support of their 
testimony. 

EQs approach is sometimes preceded by music inconceiv- 
ably harmonious ; sometimes by thunder inexpressibly loud ; 
but oftcoiest without any warning whatsoever. He always rises 
through the surface of the lake, and generally amuses him- 
self upon it, but not constantly : for there is a farmer now 
alive, who declares, as I am told, that riding one evening near 
the lower end of the lake, he was overtaken by a gentleman 
who seemed under thirty years of age, very handsome in his 
person, very sumptuous in his apparel, and very affable in his 
conversation. After having travelled for some time together, 
the nobleman (for such he judged him to be by his appearance) 
observed, that as night was approaching, we town far off, 
and lodging not easy to be found, he should be welcome to 
take a bea that night at his house, which, he said, was not 
very distant. 

The invitation was readily accepted ; they approached the 
lake together, and both their horses moved upon the surfkce 
without sinking, to the infinite amazement of tne farmer, who 
thence perceived the stranger to be no less than the great 
O'Donoghoe. They rode a considerable distance from snore, 
and then, descending into a delightful country under water, 
lay that night in a house much larger in slxe and much more 
richly furnished than even Lord Kenmare's at Killamey." 

mth respect, however, to the colour of O'Donoghoe's horse, 
the prevailing belief seems now to be, that it is a white one, 
and this notion has been adopted by our national bard, 
Moore, in his beautifiil song called " O'Donoghoe's Mistress," 
which, as he informs us, is founded on one among other stories 
connected with this legend of the lakes, and m which it is 
said that there was a young and beautiful girl, whose imagi- 
nation was so impressed witn the idea of tms visionary chief* 
Uto, ^f^t 4)0 foaolod bmelf ia Iotq with him, twd st iMt, 
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in a fit of insanity, on a May morning, threw herself into the 
lake. But we had better gtre the song itself : — 

Of all the fair monthSi that round the sun 
In Hght-linked dance Iheir drclet run. 

Sweet May, ttokao thou for me ; 
For atUl, when thy earliett beama arise. 
That youth, who beneath the blue lake lies. 

Sweet May, returns to me. 

Of all the bright haimta, where daylight leaves 
Its lingering smile on golden eves. 

Fair lake, thou'rt dearest to me ; 
For when the last April sun grows dim. 
Thy Naiads prepare his steed for him. 

Who dwells, bright lako, in thee. 

Of all the proud steeds that erer bore 
Young plumed chiefji on sea or shore. 

White steed, most joy to thee; 
Who still, with the first young gbnce of spring. 
From under tttat glorious lake doet bring 

My love, my chief, to me. 

While, white as the sail some bark unf^irls. 
When newly launch d, thy long mane curls. 

Fair steed, as white and free ; 
And spirits, from aU the lake's deep bowers. 
Glide o'er the blue wave scattering towers. 

Around my love and thee. 

Of all the sweet deaths that maidens die. 
Whose lovers beneath the cold wave lie. 

Most sweet that death will be, 
Wliich under the next May evening's light. 
When thou and thy steed are lost to nght, 

Dear love, I'll die for thee. 

But we have been attracted by this phantom chief too long 
fbom onr immediate subject, and we must now return to it. 
From the historical notices of Ross Castle, as collected by 
the historian of Kerry, it will be seen that it was of old a 
place of some strengtn and importance, and that its posses- 
sion was not to be accjuired without expense and trouble. In his 
description of Ross bland, published m 1756, Dr Smith states 
that ** on it stands an ancient castle, formerlv the seat of 
O'Donoghoe Ross, which hath a new barrack adjoining to it. 
This plaice hath been for some years past a military ffarrison, 
having a governor appointed for it upon the establishment. 
Before the castle are a few dismounted iron gWM, which give 
it somethinfi^ the air of a fortification. The castle had been 
flanked with round turrets, whidi together with its situation 
rendered it a jplace of some strength. In the wars of 1641, 
it surrendered to Ludlow, who was attended in the expedi- 
tion bv Lord Broughil and Sir Hardress Waller, and was the 
last place that held out in Munster against the English par* 
liament." 

This surrender followed the decisive battle of ElnocUn- 
clashy. in the county of Cork, in 1652, fought by the Lord 
Brougml on the English side, and the Lord Muskerry on that 
of the Irish, after which the latter retreated into Ross Castle, 
and was followed thither by Ludbw, who, with 4000 foot and 
200 horse, laid siege to the castle. The subsequent proceed- 
ings are thus described by Ludlow himself: — 

" In this expedition I was accompanied by the Lord Broughil, 
and Sir Hadress Waller, migor-general of the foot. Being ar- 
rived atthisjplace, I was informed that the enemy received con- 
tinual supphes from those parts that lay on the other side, and 
were oovwed with woods and mountains ; whereupon I sent a 
party of two thousand foot to dear those woods, and to find out 
some convenient place for erecting a fort, if there should be 
occasion. These forces met with some opposition, but at last 
they routed the enemy, killing some, ana taking others pri- 
soners : the rest saved themsdves by their good footmansnip. 
"Whilst this was doing, I employed that nart of the army which 
was with me in forti^ing a neck of lana, where I designed to 
leave a party to keep in the Irish on this side, that I might be 
at liberty, with the greater part of the horse and foot, to look 
after the enemy abroad, and to receive and convoy such boats 
and other things necessary as the conmiissioners sent us by 
sea. When we had received our boats, each of which was 
capable of containing one hundred and twenty men, I ordered 
one of them to be rowed about the water, in order to find out 
the most convenient place for landing upon the enemy ; which 
they perceiving, thought fit, Iry a timely submission, to prevent 
the danger that threatened them; and having expressed their 
desires to that purpose, commissioners were appointed on 
both sides to treat. 

After a fortnight's debate, says Ludlow, articles were 
agreed upon and ratified on both sides ; and the son of the 
Lord Mttskerry and Sir Daniel O'Brien were delivered up as 



hostages for the performanoe of the treaty ; in consequence 
of whmh, about 5000 Irish, horse and foo^ laid down their 
arms and delivered up their horses, and thus terminated tha 
hostilities in Munster. 

Smith, in his History of Kerry, tells us that ** a man whose 
name was Hopkins, and who a few years ago was sexton of 
Swords, near Dublin, was present at the taking and surrender 
of this place, and assistea in drawing the above-mentioned 
vessel into the lake. The Irish," he adds, ** had a kind of 
prophecy among them, that Ross Castle could not be taken 
untu a snip should swim upon the lake ; and the appearance 
of this vessel contributed not a little to intimidate the garri- 
son, and to hasten the capitulation. The sidd Hopkins lived 
to the a£;e of one hundred and fifteen years, and died at 
Swords.' 

We have already stated that a barrack was erected in 
connection with the castle in the commencement of the last 
century, and a small garrison was kept here till a few years 
ago. These hideous barracks, as Sir-R. C. Hoare called them, 
were a dreadful eye-sore to all the lovers of the picturesque who 
visited the Killamey lakes ; but Ireland seems no longer to 
require such structures, and the barrack of Ross Casue has 
been some time dismantled, and its ivied walls now contri- 
bute to the picturesqueness of the parent fortlress. P. 



EDUCATION OF YOUTH. 
Action of both mind and body ought to be so continued as 
to serve as relaxation to each other. The mind of a man, still 
more of a child, is incapable of long perseverance in mental 
exertion. This is a generally acknowledged truth, to which 
I shall add one more to the same purpose, which is less known. 
Young men, and those who are not advanced in years, if 
healthy and of warm constitutions, are never very greatly 
inclined to mental exertion till their bodies are to a certain 
degree fatigued, I do not say wholly exhausted. Till this 
fatigue is produced, their body has a preponderance over 
the mind, and in this case it is a truly natural want, which 
cannot easily be silenced. Each muscle requires exertion, 
and the whole machine strives to employ its powers ; this is 
vulgarly called to have no sit-still flesh. If the fatigue be 
once brought on, the call for bodily exertion is stilled; the 
mind is no longer disturbed by it, and all its labours are 
facilitated. Our conmion mode of education pays no regard 
to this : youths appear in school to be strengthened by sleep 
and food, and too frequently, alas I thrown into an unnaturid 
heat and commotion. How is it possible to fix the attention 
under such circumstances ? The body requires action ;' if 
this be not allowed, it will obtain it in silence; it will act upon 
the ]>assions, and, above all, the fiery temperament of youth 
vrill influence the imagination. Thus attention slumoers. 
We are barbarous when we attempt to awaken it with the 
rod; we require fVom innocent ohildren what is unnatural ; 
we inflict pain on the body to prey«it its action; yet 
activity was bestowed on it by its uJtu r; ^et nature reno- 
vates this activity every night; the mind is soon carried 
away by the whiriwind of oorporal energias^ and lost in the 
realm of chimeras. To faoilitata the contemplation of them, 
I shall just repeat the deairable parallel between the qualities 
of the body and mind : — Health of body— fw^nity of mind — 
hardiness — manliness of sentiment — strength and address — 
presence of midd and courage — activity of body — activity of 
mind—'exoeUenoe of form-^mental beaul^— aauteneet of the 
senses — strength of understanding. Msdicus, 



Amgibiit Music. — The E^tian flute was only a oow'a 
horn with three or four holes m it, and their harp or lyre had 
only three strings ; the €rreoian lyre had only seven strings, 
and was very small, being held in one hand ; the Jewish trum^ 
pets, that made the wi^ of Jericho fall down, were only 
rams' horns. Their flute was the same as jthe Egyptian ; they 
had no other instrumental music but by pereusnoB, of whioo 
the greatest boast was the psaltery, a small triangular harp 
or lyre with wire strings, and struck with an iron needle or 
stick ; their sacbut was something like abagpipe; the timbrel 
was a tambourine, and the dulcimer was a horizontal harp, 
with wire strings, and struck with a stick like the psaltery. 
They had no written music ; had scarcely a vowel in their 
language, and ]^et, according to Josephus, had two hundred 
thousand musicians playing at the deoication of the Temple o« 
Solomon. Mozart would have died in such a concert in the 
greatest agonies. — DrBurney's History of Music, 
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POETICAL LECTURE ON ANATOMY. 

The following is the purport of a lecture on anatoniT. 

The lecturer is represented as taking np the human skdl, 

containing the brain and. its appendages, with the nerroos 

oords exposed to obseryation, and with "apottrophic tye" pro- 



TMt U the tenement of thought, 

Tlie maiidon of the mind, 
Whofe empire, as the univene. 

Is boundless, undefined ! 
*Tl8 vaulted, like the evening sky 

In star-wrought grace unAui'd, 
And like that very firmament. 

Hangs o'er a breathing world— 
A world of thought, a world of sense, 

A wwld of passion, pride, 
Beason, perception, hope, love, light. 

In gkny side by side ! 
Here gather, too, in crowded thrall 

Of agile grace and hue. 
Imagination's thousand forms 

Fast thronging on the view. 
Here reason reigns, here genius dwells. 

And here ambition lives I 
And brightest 'mid that mighty throng. 

The soul immortal thrives. 
Here, too, imperial will resides 

In regal state enshrined. 
In stem dominion over all. 

With m^esty combined ! 
Mark thU I it is his messenger. 

That, Hkc electric fire, 
Swift-wing'd, the mandate bearcth forth 

Of reason or desire. 
This filament, this very thread, 

Hath power to shake the fitune ; 
That, whispering to the heart's warm core. 

To light love's genial flame. 
And THIS, or this, to aeiise inclined,* 

Hath magic in its spell. 
To waken pleasure, pain, or hope. 

And rapture'0 story tell. 
And this small cord sent to the eye. 

Can comprehend the whole— 
The limitless, the vast profound. 

Where world s unnumbered roll ! 
That, to the tongue can captivate. 

This, epicures enslave. 
That, to the same makes slander rife. 

And THIS perchance a knave. 
That, to the ear, oft makes the'soul 

Quake 'neath the thunder's peal. 
Or to the heart, with genina warm'd, 

A dream's low tones reveal. 
Oonoantv'd In one mass, this brain, 

llMie make aum what he is. 
The oflkpring of yon world of Ught, 

The Ufe and soul of this. 



like all usurpers, has in the Tehemenee of his adiieye 
anticipated the slow march of Time. Life itself, which a _ 
the children of the rich is an exuberant OTcrflowing, th«^ 
larish it as they may, still seems inexhaustible, amonff thota 
of the poor is a lean phantom, grasped at with pain and aiais- 
tained with a struggle ; in short, tney know nothing ot yo«Ui 
but its feebleness and its wailing ; its bloom and its bvoraoey 
being, like every other luxury, beyond thdr reach. To me 
the most painful sig^t in this world is a poor, that is, a desti- 
tute* child. Whatever misery a grown-up person may be 
plunged into, a thousand suppositions are left for its palliatioin : 
they may once have been well ofP, or they may hare beeo the 
artificers of their own ruin, and they may live to see better 
days : but children — they can have done nothing to dese rve 
that the one blessinsp unmortgaged at the Fall, the cardeas- 
ness of youth, should be taken from them. — Ladjf Buboer, 



Ths RnrsB St John, in Nbw Brunswick. — In this river 
there are several falls, not downwards, as in the ordinary 
eoune of rivers, but upwards against the current. The 
River St John is of the sise of the Rhine. It drains a large 
portion of the provhioe of New Brunswidc. The mass of 
water it discharges into the Bay of Fundv is prodigious, espe- 
cially during the spring floods, when tae tides rise to the 
height of 85, 50, and sometimes even 60 feet, above the ordi- 
iian[ lev^ The remakable fall of the water baclnvards is 
produced by the enormous volume of water, occupying a chan- 
nd in some plaees ten miles in breadth, beine confined near 
8t John's into a breadth of 900 yards, whi<£ occasions it to 
roll back impetuously in the form of a magnificent cascade. 

Children of the Poob Charles Lamb has truly and 

touduuffly remarked, that common people's children *' are 
dragged np, not brought up." There u a precocity — not. 
Indeed, of mtellect, but of prudence and worldly wisdom — ^in 
them, that is truly painfuL Care has usurped the empire of 
aareleisness, that le^timate monarch of a cnild's being ; and 



THE DECAYED OLD GENTLEMAN, 

A SKETCH. 

There is something very touchine about this character — 
something in his mild tone of speech, in his polite and gen- 
tle demeanour, that at once engages our sympathies. We 
have the poor old gentleman distmctly before our mind's eye 
at this moment. Let us endeavour to sketch him. 

He is of middle height, well proportioned, and of rather 
slender make. His clothes, thougn a good deal the worse 
for wear, are carefully brushed, and put on with scrupulous 
neatness. His linens are clean and bright, and his neck- 
cloth, equaUy faultless, is adjusted with nice precision ; for, 
old as he is, he has not lost, nor ever will lose, that sense of 
j propriety which dictates a decent attention to external ap- 
pearance. 

Some sixty and odd summers have passed over the head of 
him who is the subject of our sketch, and they have left their 
usual traces behind. His hair is thin and scanty, and of the 
silvery hue of eild. His countenance is expressive at once of 
a gentle and benevolent nature, of a cultivated mind and re- 
fined taste. He has seen mucb, read much, and thought 
more. A certain air of mild, subdued dignity — for the old 
man, poor though he be, never for a moment forgets that 
he rs a gentleman — adds a grace to all ho says and does. 
When in society, or when accosted by a friend, a pleasant 
smile, speakine a sincere affability, plays on his cheerful 
countenance. But when alone, when there is no one present 
to demand the exercise of his politeness, the expression of that 
countenance subsides into a gentle melancholy, jffis look is 
then gjave and thoughtful ; somewhat sad, but not morose. 
There has been disappointment in his life, high hopes laid 
low, and noble aspirations foiled in their aim. 

Delightful it is to see the old gentleman enter a room in 

which some fHends are assembled — his bow is so eraceful^ 

his smile so cheerful— his words of ereetine so pleasant to 
the ear. All rise, smiling, to receive him — alfnail his presence, 
vrith a quiet but heartfelt joy. Welcome, thrice welcome 
is he to alL His gentle manners, his exhaustless store of 
anecdote, all so weU selected, all so neatly told. His intelli- 
gence and extensive information render him one of the most 
delightful of companions. A welcome visitor Is he at all 
times— a welcome addition to the family circle into which it 
is his delight to drop, just in time to share in the sober, 
social cup of tea, his favourite beverage. 

The old gentleman is unmarried— he is a bachelor. There 
is some va^e unconnected storv of an early attachment and 
of disappomted love, but nobody knows any of the particu- 
lars—no one knows who the lady was, nor what were the 
droumstances of the case; and our old fViend never alludes, 
to them in the most distant manner. The history of this pas- 
sage in his life is a secret pent up within his own breast ; 
one that will fo with him to the grave, and with him be 
buried within its sUent precincts. But it is one over which 
he often broods in tiie solitude of his solitary chamber, and 
during those sleepless nights, and they are many, when re- 
miniscences of the past forbid the approadi of forgetfulness. 

Being a bachelor, and his circumstances narrow — a small 
annuity being now his only dependence — our old friend has no 
house of his own. He lives in hired lodgings— humble, but 
cleanly, comfortable and respectable, ffis landlady Is a 
"decent widow," and he has been her lodger for fifteen years. 
Little as he has, he has always paid her punctually, and to the 
last farthing ; and much does the esteem and respect her kind 
and gentlemanly inmate. Regular and temperate In all hit 
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haliiU, and moderate in his desires, he men her little 
tronble, and even that Uttle he is at all tunes anxions to 
abridge. Ifis enp of tea or coffee morning and erening is 



Ij all in the war of cookerj that he reqii£res at her hands, 
lU J he oomes m and qmetW he ^oes oat, and he nerer 
either without saying something kmd or cinl as he passes. 
Bi all thin^ easily pleased, he expresses thanks for erery 
Httle attention shown Um, and nerer raises his Toioe in anger, 
narer eren in qneralonsness or impatienoe. To erery one 
aroond him, without distinction of rank or worldly drcnm- 
stances, he is all politeness, all gentleness, and all kindness. 
Who can but Iotc and respect the decayed old gentleman I 



THE ITALIAN ORGAN BOY. 

PABT FIRST. 

Thx streets of a great oit^r, whether swept by the tnmnltoons 
tide of life by day, or echoing only to the dull and solitary 
tread of the patrol by night, are nerer devoid of material for 
interesting remark or rumination to sach as are so disposed. 
He must, mdeed, be a man of sluggish sensibilities and slen- 
der fancy who could traverse any of our great thoroughfares 
without finding them occasionally touched by some of the 
thousand little tales of anxiety or satisfaction, moummg or 
nerrhnent, legible in brief upon the faces of the motley and 
many-featured throng arouna him, or at least, by the supple- 
mental aid of a little miagination, plausibly constructed from 
the elements thereby supplied. There is perhaps no period 
•o weU fitted for these studies of life, as it b in its private and 
more important aspect, as the close of one of our short and 
busy winter days, when the pressure of diurnal toil is removed 
from men's minds, whether its effect has been to .sway them 
from the contem{dation of joy or wretchedness, ana unbiassed 
they are left to unprint thebr character on the countenance of 
«adi. When does cheerfulness appear so undiluted as yrhea 
n long winter eveninff's recreation spreads out before it, 
whether roent within Uie mdlowed glow of a happy domestic 
hearth, wnh all its eas^, pure, and unsuspicious pleasures, or 
in the sodal reunion with its friendly, camess, and unclouded 
j^aiety ? and when does wretchedness feel so blank and dismal 
ms when a weary leivth of dim and rayless hours gives space 
for all its melancho^ broodings, unmverted by occupation, 
nnmitigated by that spirit of hope which more or less mingles 
with the temperament of all bv day, as if a constituent of the 
glad light of heaven in whim we then live and move. A 
cursory reading of the oonntenance of each passer by will at 
this hour give Uie poorest physiognomist no inaccurate notion 
«f the con^dexion of his domestie'lot ; and, selecting an indi- 
▼idual from the homeward-wending crowd, I oftcm fmrm my 
apeculaUon as to the scene that awaits him, follow him in the 
freedom of all-privileged and all-pervading thought across 
the threshold or his i£ode, ooi\|ure up the eiroumstances of 
his reoeption, glance through the perspective <^ his evening 
arranranokts, and, as I find them agreeable or the reverse, 
extena or curtail my domiciliary inspeiction. 

During a recent winter, on one <a its most cheerless even- 
iiun, I was thus exerdsine my discernment and my fancy in 
a kHiff homeward walk Uirough the centre of the dty, and 
mentaUir apporticming to eadi that attracted my eye the 
share or satSsftotion or discomfort that lay before him— my 
own mfaid subject to the lights and shadows, the glow and 
chill, which in Tarious dc»|^rees were suggested as the lot of 
each. It was precisely the evening to lend the keenest sest 
to the h^piness of tlie light-heaited, and a mmre poignant 
bittemess to the misery of the unfortunate. A cm icy 
wind whistled shrilly through every narrow street and entry 
as I passed it, and swept more boldly down the vnder spaces, 
beanng, occasionally, slantiiu^ showers of sleet, which a glance 
at the dun and overcharged canopy of snow-douds and ci 
cmoke above showed to m but premonitory intimations of a 
heavy and oontinnous faU. For the most part, all Mow was 
imyttient motion and occupied expectation, beMUMe almost all 
had a goal in view to which they hastened, the fierce incle- 
mency of the weather impelling alike the mirthful and the 
melancholy onward. The well-fed, well-d^ended passenger, 
with muflud nedc and arms thrust to the elbow in tne pockets 
of his dreadnougitt, rubbed shoulders with the half-paralyaed 
and shivering wretch that shuffled amid the hurrying throng, 
often apparentljr without other objei^ than that of ^kining m 
the stream of fellow-creatures, whom he could resemble in 
ao other way. Carriage after carriage rolled past, the ohil* 



dren of affluence for their tenants, interchanging careless com- 
ments, or looking with languid and heedless nse upon the 
squalid, the impoverished, ue abandoned, the d^^ntded, that, 
alas ! met the e^e so often as to account for, and almost 
justify, the indifference displayed. 

" What a conocation, not merely of the extremes of human 
condition, but of almost every interposed gradation I'* thought 
I, as, sated with the multiform instances presented in the con- 
course, and half bewildered with the medley of sk;hts and 
sounds — ^the glittering ostentation of the glaring shops, the 
hum and tramp of the jostling crowd, the din and rattle of 
ceaseless vehicles, from the loxm>«ring dray to the elastic car- 
riage, the oft-minffled appeal of importunate mendicants, and, 
not least confounding, the sleet-laden and staggering blasts 
that met me with vdld caprice at almost e^&ry comer — I 
gladly turned aside into a more sheltwed and less fi^uented 
street, to pursue a route of greater ease, though at the ex- 
pense of a greater circuit. But misery in the aggregate can 
generally be encountered with less custurbance than when 
submitted to in the case of solitary sufferers ; and before I had 

Sroceeded half the length of a private and comparatively 
eserted street, I had more effective calls upon my charity- 
there was at that time no legal provision for the necessitous — 
than when passing among the abounding instances of destitu- 
tion I had just witnessed. My stock of small change, and I 
must add, co-equally therewith, that of my patience too, was 
nearly exhausted, wnen my eye fell upon the figure of a young 
lad, who stood indifferently sheltered from the wind un<fer the 
projected doorway of an uninhabited house. I had made up 
my mind to the customary solicitation : but he seemed so ab- 
stracted as not to notice my i^proach, and, pitying the for- 
lorn looking youth, and wondenng at his forbevance, I walked 
slowly past, to give him an opportunity. I found him to be 
an organ-player, for the instrument, unslnng from his shoul- 
ders, rested upon the flag at his feet» and a brief notice of his 
collapsed but diaracteristio features showed him to be aa 
Italian. A shiverine marmoset, partly covered by his jacket, 
was lodged on the hollow of one arm, while the other, resting 
on his raised knee, supported his head, as, unconscious of my 
mroximity and observation, he gazed fixedly upon the ground. 
The sight of mute personal privation and friendless londiness 
would at such a enais have oeen influential enough to stir up 
whatever humanity one had, but when vritnessed in a stran- 
ger from a far land, in one, too, nurtured under the sapphire 
sides and blissful clime of Italy, and withering now by a dis- 
mal change beneath such dense and murky clouds, and such 
a pitiless and scourging breeze, the demand on one's kindly 
offices was irresisUme, and, drawing near to the desolate lad« 
I accompanied a small gift with a few words in his own most 
inusical and thrilline tongue. He started from his musing 
posture as the electric sylUbles struck upon his ear, and, as 
ne ^azed with keen enuiusiasm upon me, the blood mantled 
vividly upon his chilled and weatner-vrrinkled cheek, while 
with grateful but melancholy earnestness he poured out his 
thanks. There was something to me unusually toudiing in 
the aspect of the friendless young foreigner, as well as in the 
circumstances in which I found him. He had a cast of thought 
and maturity in his face which hardship, isdation, and bw* 
d^midence, seemed to have anticipated years in producing : 
for his slender and stripling figure, and the unshaven down 
upon his lip, bespoke him still in an early stage of youth. 
Aftor a word or two of compassion, I passed on. But his 
dashed and disappointed look at separation followed me: my 
conscience chid me for resting in a cold gratuity to one so 
dejected, yet so sensitive to rdief— a spring of |^ladness for 
whom my acquaintance with his native language, it appeared, 
could so easily unseaL 

He was a stran^r, weary, friendless, cheerless, and neces- 
sitous — unsusceptible of those mitigations of suffering which 
even the poorest e^qierience among their own people and their 
own kindred. I was hastening to my unshared, tis true, but 
far, therefore, from joyless lodgings, an abundant board, a 
radiant fire, a storm and snow proof apartment, furnished 
vrith all the ap^ances of comfort which winter covets ; and 
would they be diminished by the admission of this homeless, 
and, fnm his countenance, i dare certify, guileless wanderer, 
to share for a time their infiuence ? No. I have it in my 
power to interpose one bright spot in his life of hardship and 

Srivation, to suspend for a while the yearnings with which 
oubtiess, at this hour of dreariness and suffering, he turns 
in thought to the scenes of his but recent childhood in his 
own loyely land, to the sunny azure skies the joyous vino- 
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clad hills, the playmates that eren now, perhaps, at the close 
of a bright ana genial day, are clustering in merry meeting^ for 
the evening sons' and dance, his father's cottage, his mother's 
caress. "Yes, 1 will tnm back," exdtdmed 1, " and enable 
him, if ever he reioin the social circle in his own ardent home, 
to tell his eager listeners a trwt of kindness and sympathy 
shared in the far off frigid conntry of the north." As I con- 
cluded, I again stood before him, as with a shiver and a sigh 
the poor lad was about raising his organ upon his shenlder 
again ; and, telling him that I had been in and loved the land 
from which he came, that I was fond of its people, and of their 
music too, and wished to talk with and hear him play at lei- 
sure and in comfort by my own fireside, asked hiiki to accom- 
pany me to it. A smile of gladness lighted up his pale 
expressive face as he gratefully declared ms readmess ; and 
a car passing at the moment, I huled it, and in a few se- 
conds, young Carlo Girardi^or that he told me was his name 
— his chattering and half perished marmoset, his muffled 
music mill, and my enlivened and approving self, were rattling 
rapidly to my loddngs. I found mm a fine, intelligent, un- 
hacknied lad, to whose fervid heart my partial knowledge of 
his native tongue secured me ready access ; and, after cold 
and hunger had g^ven way to fire and food, I experienced no 
difficulty in drawin? fVom him an ingenuous and vivid narra- 
tion of nis personal story — one so singular and romantic in 
its character, and so illustrative of the purest impulses of the 
human heart, as to merit a r^tition better than many a 
more highly wrought and complex tale. Cleared of the cir- 
cumlocution caused by his indifferent stock of English, and 
converted into a dialect more uniform and famiuar to our 
ears, it ran substantially thus : — 

'* I come Arom the neighbourhood of the little village of 
Montanio, at the foot of the great Appennines. My father was, 
and I pray is still, a small vme-grower and gardener, supply- 
ing the market of Telese, and other towns within reach, with 
fVuits, flowers, and vegetables. We were a family of five — 
»y father, my dear mother, my elder and only brother 
Ludovioo, my beautiftil and gentle sister Blanoa, and myself;*" 
and his tone gprew touehingly tremulous, as, in connection with 
his cottage home, he went over the old, familiar, household 
names. •* Oh, that I was ever called upon to leave them to 
wander, unfriended and unknown, among rough and careless 
strangers, to forsake all pleasant things, the gay and glad 

green fields, the sunny hills, the sparkling mountain streams, 
le flowered and fhuted eardens, and the ever bright and 
beautiful sky which stretcmed its unclouded asure overhead, 
fbr this cold and shivering, this dim and misty land 1 But yet I 
would do as much ag^n, if such a call again were made upon 
me— dark shame upon me if I hesitated! — and whoi I return 
to them once more — and oh, may heaven grant that now I 
shortly may 1 — I will look with the greater ri^vture upon all I 
left, upon beauties and on blessings I then too little, ftur too 
little, cared fbr. My fkther was ever kind to us when we 
were in the way of obedience to his wishes and ideas of duty, 
but rigid and severe to resent every error we might commit. 
I have heard the elder neighbours say that in hid own young 
days he had been wild and perverse, and entangled thereby in 
many troubles, and that, therefore, in affection and proridence 
for us, he was the more exact in our care and edncation. I was 
too young to be nradi in the way of following my own bent, and 
so had little opportunity of offending him; but my brother 
Ludovico, who was hot, darinr, and adventurous, was ohen. 
led to look for wild and irregular excitement with the roving 
hunters and rude shepherds from the mountains above, and 
his mingling in their lawless society always raised my father's 
resentment, and, despite my mother's exerted influence, often 
brought disquiet ana disunion among us. But though reck- 
less and unsettled, Ludovico was ever Arank, winsome, and 
honest-hearted, which, however, could not save him from 
sharing in the evil f^tune of his companions ; and though his 
handsome figure, open temper, and ready ofllces for tM who 
sought them, made him a ravourite with the young, yet the 
elder looked grave and severe upon him, as one already com- 
mitted in the road to ruin. Our sister Bianca, who, not in 
our eyes only, was the sweetest and prettiest maiden within 
the circle of a league, drew to herself, as she grew up, the 
admiring looks of sJl ; and at our gay village fesdvals, at the 
sowing, vintage, and noted holidays, he was a happy and 
envied youth who could oftenest engage her hand for the ta- 
rantula, or follow her voice upon the mandoline. But the one 
who paid his court with most success was Francesco, the only 
eon of Marcollni the wealthy miller, who wme by far the 



ridiest man in our commumty. But when his son's oourtabip 
became known to him, he n>rtliwith feU ihto a rage at the 
notion of so imprudent a match, for be was a purse-proud 
man, who vahied his gold above most other things, above the 
beauty and innocence of our Blanoa, and the pledged afAso* 
tion cf Francesco, fbr whom he looked fkr above us hnmUe 
people fbr a more equally dowered bride. Resolute to ex- 
tinguish his fblly as he called it, at once, he solemnly yowed 
to cut him off with a carlino, if he pursued his thriftless pro- 
ject ; and, not assured that even this would deter him, he de- 
termined to engage, likewise, the ftnthority of my father, 
whose strict and unswervhig character was well niown to 
him, and accordingly besought him to lay his prohibition upon 
Bianca* My father, who would have scorned to force a thus 
forbidden union, hurried to comply with his wishes ; and in 
Bianca's obedience there was found a surer safeguard than 
in Francesco's fear of poverty, as, even in defiance of his 
fkther's menace, he vehemently urged my sbter to become 
his, and trust to the labour of his nands for thefar mainten- 
ance. Bnt my father's ii^unctions were habitually para- 
mount; and poor Francesco, finding her hesitation not to be 
overcome, soon fell into despair and declining health. He l>e- 
came melancholy, faint-hearted, and neglectJnl of all his oM 
occupations ; and his strange and moody habits, quenched 
spirits, and fkst failing strength, so vfrougiit upon his father^s 
fear and affection, that he l^an to think It oetter to make 
some compromise, and forego a tittle of his ambition rather than 
endanger Francesco's life. In consequence, he intimated to 
my fattier that on reflection he was disposed to forward the 
marriage, provided a certain sum, which he named, was 
settled upon Bianca^ as it was scarcely to be expected, he 
urged, that he would give his son and the heir of all his money 
to a portionless bride. My father adinowledged his request 
to be but natural, but professed atonce the insuffideney of his 
means to satisfy it without imooverishing the rest of his 
family; an act which, however aevoted to the happiness of 
his daufiiiter, conscience would not allow him to commit. 

Old Martolini, finding him intractable upon the point, 
proposed then, that as Bianca and Francesco were still very 
young, their marriage should be postponed for at least three 
years, at the end of which time, if he virere prepared to give 
her a certain portion— making a large abatement from his first 
demand — it might with his consent take place. But, exaspe- 
rated at his disappointment and forced concession, he added 
a passionate oath, that on no other terms would he hear of 
the connection, even though his son Francesco were such a 
fool as to pine till it brought him to his death-bed. My 
father, balanced between hu anxiety to dose an arrange- 
ment 80 beneficial to BianciL and his sense of the hardships 
and extreme fhigallty it would neoestarily impose npon n« aU 
during the interval, desired a short time to make liis de- 
cision. Tlie same evening he called all of ns, except my 
sister, to him— 4edared the proposal of Francesco's father — 
asked our opinion separately upon it— and when with one 
voiee we all professed our readiness, our eageniesi, to undergo 
any and every additional labour and privation that might 
take a tear firom our gentle Bianea's eye, or add a bhish or a 
Anile to her now pallid cheek and Hpe, he answered, ^ It is 
just spoken as I would have you speak, my dear wife and 
children : but saying is easy, doing difBouH. Three yaart 
will give you many opportunities oif proving this, for there 
must be much denial, fV*ugality, and toil, mrief nights and 
long and busy days, to enable us to aoounmlate witUn 
the time a sum so ill proportioned to our means." Bianea 
was then informed of the arr a ng e ment, and smUes of re- 
kindled hope and rapture mingled with tears of grateful love 
and sensibility ; and her rapidly returning bloom and gaiety 
gilded every thing around with its own glMlnees, and rendered 
our mder and scantier fkre and more lengthened labour {^ea- 
santer at times than the merry meeting and the music, which 
we oould now of course but rarely Join. The impulse of af- 
fection for de«r Bianoa was strong hi every heart, amd this, 
yrith the prospect of a happy commotion of our nndertaUn^y 
aluKMt <»an^d every sacrmce into a delight. Bnt, jovng 
though I be, 1 have now lived long enough to know, that as 
the brightest morning sky is often overcatt hefbre the <doee 
of day, so are our most shining hopee tnljeet to many a 
cloud and chill before, if ever, they attain to their ibiftl- 
ment." (Here poor Carlo paused for a moment in his narra- 
tive ; and with your leave, gentle reader, 1 too shaii reet, 
till I have the pleasure of meeting you again in next week's 
' Journal) J. J. WL 
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ON STIMULANTS. 

TOBACCO. 

tKi£P08£ is the remedy which nature pohits out to Ured mor- 
tals when exhausted either by mental or bodily fatigue. This 
li her presicripdon for refireshing man's animal spirits, and 
enabling him to resume his labours. Stimulants are by no 
means congenial with her methods or her processes. They 
are like whip and spur to the weary steea ; they may force 
faim on indeed, but it is at the expense of his constitunon and 
fais powers. In medical science, the ereat art, as the doctors 
say, is to assist nature ; and with tnis yiew, the skilAil prac- 
titioner will sometimes order stimulants, and find them doubt- 
less highly useful to his patient ; but their habitual use b no 
maxim of the healing art, but much rather that of the de- 
stroying or disabling one, if I may use the expression. By 
the way, we are sadly prone to habits, ana therefore it 
'* stands us upon," in a most serious degree, to consider well 
the nature and probable results of any custom before we 
adopt it. In this astute and intellectual ase of ours it has 
been discovered that it Is much easier to abstain altogether 
from a dangereus indulgence than to adhere strictly to mo- 
deration, and temperance has been superseded by teetotal- 
ism ; and I would just add to this, by way of corollary, that 
it is much easier to slide into a bad habit than to get rid 
of it again. But to return to our theme. The efteots pro- 
duced by stimulants are all agreeable for the moment, wine 
and opium raise men aboye earth and all its cares ; and so 
long as the stimulant lasts, they sit as it were at the supper 
of *4ne gods. Anacreon is Uien the only ballad-monger, and 
with him each is ready to sing. 

Strew me a breathing bed of leaves. 

Where lotus with the myrtle weaves { 

And while in luxunr's dream I rink. 

Let me the balm at Bacchus drink t 

to this delicious hour of joy, 

Young Love shall be my goblet-boy i 

Folding hi« little golden vest. 

With dncturei, round his snowy breast ; 

Himself shall hover by my side. 

And minister the racy tide I 

But when the influence of the spell is over, immediately they 
sink down as mudi below the leyel of ordinary mortals, as 
they were before raised aboye it. For a delifirhtful exhilaration 
of body and mind, they now experience a sad reyerse, in which 
they find much more pleasing music in the prudent adyice of 
the apothecary, than m all the Odes of Anacreon. The cry 
is not then, 

Let us drain the nectar'd bowl. 
Let uf raise the eong of Boul->ftc. 
But, 

Let us dndn the Hdine dosf, 
Lefs expel these humours gross. 

Now, though poets haye favoured us with many a canto on 
the raptures ii»pired by flowing bowls and sparkling ffoblets, 
they have rarely condescended t^ give us one line, if It were 
only by way of note, on the " state of the stomach" on the 
morning after one of those ** nights and suppers of the gods." 
Such a detail indeed was never intended for the divine art of 
^oesy. It is a job not at all calculated for the lover of agreeable 
fiction, and hence the world hears little on the subject. Those 
after-reckonings are nevertheless serious, though unpalatable 
thines. Pleasure here acts much like a tavern host, who re- 
inembers most accurately all the good things he provides, 
tHough his ^ests are both apt and willing to forfi;et them. 
Bvery item is careftilly put down, and must be paid for. I 
shall only say, that fortunate is he who takes warning in 
time. I mignt moralise on this theme in good set phrase, 
but the eround has been so well and so frequently beaten by 
others, that I forbear. With respect to such articles as 
opium and spirits, the "spirit of the age," as I have al- 
ready intimated, runs quite in an opposite direction to that 
of indulgenoe ; and it is wisely considered that as those who 
can be temperate im the use of such ticklish commodities 
must owe a great deal to a happy temperament of constitu- 
tion, and be few in number, whilst the greater part of mankind 
are not so felioitously moulded, the nile of teetotaUsm, viz., 
•ntire abetiaenoe, is on the whole the saflBSt and best. But 
there is one article in our pharmacopceia of stimulants, upon 
wiiich there seems to be some difference of opinion, and with 
regard to which I should wish to record my humble opinion. 
I allude to the nicotian leaf-tobacco. 

Now, I regret to say that a long and attentive study of the 
fubjeot compels me to pronounce an unfkvourable sentence 
^ this artiole. Whatever yalue U nfty possoM u ft Oddi* 



cine — and that, in the present state of our knowledge, is not 
much — I must say that, as an instrument of luxury in ordi- 
nary use, it is unwholesome and injurious. To the physi- 
cian it may be satisfactory to ascertain in what way, pre- 
cisely, the injurious effect is produced ; but it may suffice 
others to learn from experience and observation what is the 
actual result. It is obvious that tobacco causes an excite- 
ment of the nervous system, and thus disturbs the course oi 
nature ; but nature never is, and never can be, disturbed with 
impunity. To apply a stimulus to the system for which 
there is no natural demand, is to cause a waste of nervous 
energy, of which nature has need for her own legitimate pur- 

{>oses, and therefore to inflict an injury upon her, greater or 
ess according to the amount of that uncalled for expenditure. 
To keep such an unnatural stimulus in constant action, is tan- 
tamount to the creation of a constitutional derangement of 
the functions, or the introduction of an actual disease into 
the body ; and nobody will pretend to say that this is not in- 
jurious. To my simple apprehension, it is anti-hygeian prac- 
tice with a vengeance, i am no physician, but I believe 
this to be the true theory of our siit>ject, regarded in a physio- 
logical point of view, and it is decisive against the nicotian 
habit, however small the quantity of the article used may be. 
People are rather indisposed to believe that an *' agreeable" 
sensation can be an ** unwholesome" one ; but unfortunately 
for poor humanity, and the popularity of us sages, nothing in 
nature is more certain than the possibility of such a conjunc- 
ture. ^ It is not otdy certain, but, alas, commonly known by 
experience, that an agreeable thinff may be unwholesome, and 
a pleasant sensation anything at i3l but a symptom of h^th- 
fui action. 

Again, people are apt to suppose that no injury is done to 
their health, because they are not sensible of the wound at the 
moment ; but this also is a notion which we must class among 
vuk^ errors. It is a matter of demonstration, not merely 
of hypothesis, that we may sustain most grievous injury of 
whion we are not instantly sensible ; nay, that so lonv a tune 
may elapse after the impression has been imported, Siat we 
become unable to trace the effect to its cause ; and yet the re- 
lation of cause and effect stands sure, however ignorant or 
unconscious we may be of it. As an illustration of this posi- 
tion, I shall mention a case which came under my own obser- 
vation. I was once acquainted with a gentleman, who at 
eighty years of age was what would he cidled a stout, healthy 
old feliow. He was certainly of a most robust constitution, 
and had never addicted himself to any habit ** cidculated to 
shorten life," as they say at the Insurance Offices, saving and 
excepting that of taking snuff. WeU, it has been said to me, 
*< See how your anti-nicotian theory is set at defiance by this 
hearty old fellow. If tobacco be » slow poison, it must be, 
as was said of tea, very slow indeed, or how should we have 
such an exemplary octogenarian as this, ' o'er all its ills vic- 
torious ?' ^ He has been taking snuff all his life, and yet, you 
perceive, is nothing the worse for it." Now, I did not per- 
ceive any such thing, but was well aware that the con- 
trary was the case. I was of opinion, and am now fully 
oonvinoed of the fact, that he suffered extremely, nay, in- 
tensely, firom the habit, without himself or others being at all 
aware of it. I do not speak of a nose and face perpetually 
begrimed with snuff— of^ a waistcoat and inexpressibles em- 
browned and powdered all over with it — of the expenditure of 
pocket-handkerchiefs, and waste of time in nose-blowing — 
everlasting sneezing and coughing, &c : such matters are 
mere trifles in the estimate of your ]>rofessed snuff-takers ; 
but I do speak of an habitual depression of spirits, and fre- 

ritly an aeoees of the most miserable melancholy, to whic^ 
gentleman was subiect, and which I attribute to his in- 
veterate habit of snuff-taking, and to no other cause. He 
would complain bitterly of his wretchedness on those occasions, 
and ascribe it to the skvey influences — the humidity of our 
climate, the fogs, and I Know not what besides ; but it was 
nothing but *< the snuff." Such inteU^fence would have 
doubtlm been yety unweloome; for thia very snuff— this 
actual fon$ et ofigo makfrum^ av, *' more snuff" — ^was his 
most favourite remedy and consolation under these distress- 
ingvisitations 1 So much for our ignorance of causes. 

The late Doctor Adam Clarke was a great enemy to the 
tobaooo leaf, and published a strong paper in condemnation 
of it. He takes high ground upon the subject. 

** That it is sinful to use it, as most do, he says, " I have 
no doubt — if destrojring the constitution, and vilely squander* 
\»f away the Umt ind mooe^ whidi God has given for other 
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purposea, may be termed sinfiil. I hare obserred some whole 
families, and very poor ones too, who have used tobacco in all 
possible ways, and some of them for more than half a century. 
Now, suppose the whole family, consisting of four, fire, or 
six, to have used but Is. 6d. worth a-week, then, in the mere 
article of tobacco, nearly £200 sterling b tot^lr and irre- 
coverably lost in the coarse of fifty years. Were all the 
attending expenses, such as ajppropnate implements, neglect 
of business, and other concomitants, taken mto account, pro- 
bably four times the sum would be too small an estimate. ' 

Captain Scott, in his interesting work ** Rambles in Egypt 
and Candia," says — 

" All the Arab race are addicted to the use of the pipe, and 
to this pernicious habit may be traced the origin of most of 
their vices, and a mat proportion of their misery." And 
again, in a note, he observes — " Nothing tends so much 
as the pernicious and universal habit of sm^ing to retard all 
improvement amongst the natives of the East, producing 
habitual indolence, and Occasioning an irreparable loss of 
time." He calls it elsewhere the " predominant vice of 
Mahomedanism." Now, with such warning and such ex- 
amples before me, I own that I cannot contemplate the possi- 
bility of my countrymen becoming a nation of smokers, 
without the utmost pain. I would idsh to put all parties, but 
especially the young, on their euard against the insidious and 
seductive approaches of the habit. The elegant pipe, the 
splendid snuff-box, and all the curious oonvemences of tube, 
light, tobacco-pouch, and so on, are so many lures to the 
unwary ; and many, by simply nibbline at these captivating 
baits, liave been gradually led on, and at last turned into 
confirmed consumers.^ There is a temptation in the furniture 
of our fashionable snuff and cigar shops — '* divans," as they 
are called, which it is hard to resist. It would seem almost 
worih while' to " consume," for the sake of encompassing one- 
self with such beautiful tovs ; but I class all such resorts m the 
same category with the gin-palaces of London. Look to the 
end — observe what* a confirmed habit of snuffing or smoking 
is — how wastefU, how enervating, how every way pernicious i 
The tyrannv of it b dreadfbL No man knows it thoroughly 
but ho who has once been its slave. The craving of the nose 
once accustomed to be fed, for snuff— of the throat and 
fauces once seasoned to the use, for smoke — and of the 
teeth and eums once used to be drawn, fbr the reiterate 
chew — oh, It is dreadful I— and I say there b no remedy 
against the evil but teetotalism. 

I have said nothing on those popular stimulants, tea and 
coffSee, for, as generaUy used, I think 'they are both innocent, 
as they are certainly agreeable beveras^es. Let not my fair 
countrywomen, however, when they indulge in the ** cup that 
cheers out not inebriates'—I mean the Howqoa, or any other 
tea-mixtnre — aim at celebrity for preparing it over strong ; 
for in thb state, Kke other stmiulants tnat we have been con- 
sidering, I have no doubt that it is bad for weak nerves. 
F. 

People with one Idea There are people who have but 

one idea : at least if they have more, they keep it a secret, for 
they never talk but of one subject Tfalere b Mi^r C-i — ; 
he has but one idea, or subject of discourse. Parliamentary 
Reform. Now, Parliamentary Reform b (as far as I know) 
a very good thing, a very good idea, and a very good subject 
to talk about ; but why should it be the only one ? To hear 
the worthy and gallant Major resume hb favourite topic b 
like law-business, or a person who has a suit in Chancery 
going on. Nothing can be attended to, nothing can be talked 
of but that Now it is getting on, now again it b standing 
still ; at one time the MMter hu promised to pass judgment 
by a certain day, at another he has put it off again, and called 
for more papers ; and both are equally reasons for speaking 
of it. Like the piece of pack-tlu^ul in the barrister's hands, 
he turns and twists it all ways, and cannot proceed a step 
without it. Some schoolboys cannot read but in their own 
book ; and the man of one idea cannot converse out of nb 
own subject. Conversation it is not, but a sort of recital of 
the preamble of a bill, or a collection of sprave arguments for 
a man's htAng of opinion with himself. It would be well if 
there was any thing of character, anjr thing of eooentricity in 
all thb ; but that b not the case. It b a political homily per- 
sonified, a walking common-place we have to encounter and 
Ibten to. It b just as if a man was to insist on your hearing 
him go through the fifth cbiqpter of the Book of Judges every 



time you meet, or like the story of the Cosmogony in the 
Vicar of Wakeftdd. It is a tune played oo a UurrJ-orgaiL 
It b a common vehide of dbooorse mto whidi people get and 
are set down when they please, without any pains or trouble 
to themselves. Neither is it professional pedttBtry or tradujg 
quackery : it has no excuse. The man has no more to £ 
with the question which he saddles on all hb hearers than yo« 
have. Thb b what makes the matter hopeless. If a fiuiMr 
talks to you about hb pigs or hb poultry, or a physician about 
hb patients, or a lawyer about hb briws, or a merchant aboat 
stock, or an author about himself you know how to ac- 
count for thb ; it b a common infirmity ; you have a langk 
at hb expense, and there b no more to be said. But here b 
a man who goes out of hb way to be absurd, and b troubla* 
some by a romantic effort of generosity. Ton cannot say to 
him, ** All thb may be interesting to you, but I have no con- 
cern in it ;" you cannot put him off in that way. He has got 
possession of a subject which b of universal and paramount 
uiterest, and on that plea maj hold you by the button as long 
as he chooses. Hb delist is to harangue on iHiat nowise 
regards himself; how then can yon reftue to Ibten to what 
as little amuses you ? The business admits of no delay. Tha 

Suestion stands first on the order of the daj — takes preoe- 
ence in its own right of every other question. Any other 
topic, grave or gay, b looked upon in toe light of imperti- 
nenoe, and sent to Coventry. Business b an interruption ta 
it, pleasure a digression from it As Cioero savs of study, It 
follows the man into the country, it stays with nun at hone ; 
it sits with him at breakfast, and goes out with him to dinner. 
It b like a part of his dress, of ue costume of hb persoOy 
without which he would be at a loss what to do. If he meets 
you in the street, he accosts you with it as a form of salota- 
tion ; if you see him at his own house, it b supposed yon 
come upon that. If you happen to remark, *' it b a fine day," 
or '* the town b fbll," it b considered as a Umpanrj oo»> 
promise of the question ; joa are suspected of not going the 
whole length of the principle. Is not thb a spedes of sober 
madness more provoldnj^ tnan the real ? Hat not the thao- 
retical enthusiast hb mind as much warped, as mveh ensUvd 
by one idea, as the aoknowledffed lunauo^ only that the Isr* 
mer has no lucid intervab ? If you see a yiaionary of this 
class going along^ the street, yon can tell as wc41 wh«t ha b 
thinking of and will say next as the man that lanciee himself 
a tea-pot or the Czar of Muscovy. The one b as inaocenible 
to reason as the other : if the one raves, the other dotes I 

CoMFOETABLBCnECmiSTANCEfl FAtHHTE FoBSSIOHT 

It b a most remarkable fact, totally at variance with what 
might a priori be expected, but confirmed by the imiversal 
experience of mankind, that the dominion of reason over the 
passions, the habit of foresight, and the power of forming a 
systematic plan for the conduct of life, are just in proportion 
to the dearee in which the danger of immediate or the preentre 
of actual iuffering has been removed from amaj h a g . The 
savage who has no stock whatever for his support — ^who b la 
danger of immediate starvation, if hb wonted supiJies from 
the chase or hb herds were to fiUl — b totally regaroless of the 
future in every part of the world ; while the ridi man, whose 
subsbtenee and aflluenoe are almost beyond the reach of 
chance, is incessantly in disqubtude about the manner in 
which hb subsequent life b to be spent. The oertain prospect 
of instant death to himself and all that are dear to him, tron 
the occurrence of a probable event, b unable to draw the at- 
tention of the one from the enjoyments of the moment ; whila 
the sli^t and improbable chance of a diminution in the small- 
est art-ides of future comfort, renders the other indifferent to 
the means of present enjoyment which are within hb reach. — 
Alison* s Principles of Population, 
Appeeciation — After all, it b appreciation rather than 

E raise that b delightful. An artbt, tor instance, how tired 
e must be of hearing his pictures called *' beautiful, ezoul- 
site !" — of being told for the one hundredth time that he has 
surpassed himself; but let any one point out to him one of 
his own thoughts on the canvass, which he sa^tosed likely to 
escape the general eye, and how gratefbl it b 1 ^ 
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HOLY-CEOSS ABBEY, COUNTY OF TIPPERARY. 



In a recent number of oar Jonmal we led our readers to the 
banks of that beantifnl river, 

** The gentle Scikb, that, nuking way 
By sweet Clonmel, adorna rich Wateiford ;" 

and we now return to it with pleasure to notice another of the 
beautiful architectural remains of antiquity seated on its 
banks — the celebrated Abbey of the Holy Cross. This noble 
monastic ruin is situated in the barony of Eliogarty, county 
of Tipperanr, three miles from Thurles, on the road to Cashef, 
and seven miles north-east of the latter. 

The oriein as well as the name of this celebrated monastery 
is derivea firom a piece of the holy cross for which it was 
erected as a fitting depository. This relic, covered with gold 
and ornamented with precious stones, was, as O'Halloran 
states, but without naming his anthority, a present from Pope 
Pascal II, in 1110, to Murtogh O'Brien, monarch of Ireland, 
and ^^randsonto Briui Bom, who determined to found a monas- 
tery m its honour, but did not live to complete it. But, however 
Irue this account may be as to the gift of the relic, there is 
every reason to doubt it as far as the date of the foundation 
of the monastery is concerned, which, as appears from the 
original charter still in existence, was founoed by Donald 
O'BrieD, King of Limerick, the son of the Mortogh abore 



named, as late as the vear 1182, at which time It was 
richly endowed with lands for its support by its founder. 
These erants were confirmed in 1186, by King John, then 
Lord of Ireland, who further ordered that the monks of this 
abbey should enioy all chartered liberties and freedoms, as 
appears from the following record of the 20th Edward L 
A.D. 1320:— 

** Edward, by the grace of God, Ring of England, Lord 
of Ireland, Duke of A^uitain, to all to wnom these presents 
shall come, greeting. Know ye that brother Thomas, Abbot 
of the Church of Biary of the Holy Cross, near Cashel, came 
into our Chancery of Ireland the day after the feast of Bfi- 
ehael the Archangel, in the 13th year of our reign, at Cashel, 
and exhibited in our said Chancery a certain charter, not 
cancelled, nor in any respect vitiated, under the seal of John, 
formerly Lord of Ireland and Earl of Morton, in these words : 

* John, Lord of Ireland and Earl of Morton, to all Justices, 
barons, &c., as well Frendi as English, Welsh and Irish, 
and all other licse men of Ireland, greeting. Know ye, that, 
for the love of God, and for the salvation of my own and the 
souls of my predecessors and successors, I have granted and 
given, and by these presents do grant and give, to God and 
the blessed Mary of the Holy Cross, and to the Ciitertiaa 
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Monks «er¥inff God there, in free, pure, and perpetual alms, 
the under-wntten lands, as fully and freely as Domuald 
O'Brien, King of Lymberick, ^ve and granted, and bv this 
charter confirmed to the Cistertian Monks of the Holy Cfross ; 
to wit : Kelkaterlamunu, Ballydubal, Ballyidugin, Bally- 
girryr, Ballymyoletobin, and Ballytheloth, Gardath, Ballas- 
chelagh, Ballythougal et Itholoein. These lands I ha?e 
given for the salvation of my som, and those of mj predeces- 
sors and snccessors, and for the souls of my soldiers who lie 
there, to enjoy peaceably, with all liberties and free customs, 
without any secular exactions in fields, ways, forests, fisher- 
ies, &c. I nave also granted that they shall be free from all 
mulcts in mv courts, for what cause soever they shall be 
amerced, ana also free of all toll whatever ; thev shall sell or 
buy, for their own use, throughout my land ot Normandy, 
England, Wales, and Ireland ; and that their lands be not 
put in plevine. — Witnesses, a Bishop of Ferns ; John de Cour- 
cy, de Angulo, Riddel, Chancellor, and David of Wales.' " 

It appears also that in 1238 the above charter of King 
John was confirmed by King Henry III, who took this monas- 
tery into his protection, which protection he lurain renewed 
in 1234; and that it was again confirmed by King Richard 
II. in 1395, and that in 1414, Jamet Earl of Ormond, and the 
Lord Deputy Thomas le Botiller or Butler, prior of St 
John of Jerusalem, further granted the protection of the 
crown to this house. 

Thus protected and fostered by royalty, the Abbey of the 
Holy Cross became one of the most magnifioent and wealthy 
in the kingdom, and its mitred abbot was styled Earl of Holy 
Cross, the lands belonging to the abbey constituting an earl- 
dom. He was also a baron of parliament, and usually yioar- 
general of the Cbtertian order in Irtlaod. The abbey was 
originally a daughter of the Abbey of Maig, or Monaster. 
Nenagh, in the oounty of Limeriok, ftod was subjected to 
that of Fumes in Lancashire by the Abbot of Clarevaox, in a 
general chapter of the order In 1249. After the dissolution of 
the monasteries In Ireland, Holy Cross Abbey with its impur- 
tenances was granted by Queen Elisabeth hi 1568 to Gerald 
Earl of Ormond« in capite^ at the annual rent of £15, 10s. 4d. ; 
and we belieye Uiis constitutes at present the estate, by pur« 
chase, of a worthyand deeply learned fellow of Trinity Col- 
lege, namely, Dr Wall 

As a monastic ruin, the Abbey of Holy Crou ranks in 
popular esteem as one of the first, if not the yerv first, in 
Ireland. But though many of its architectural features are 
of remarkable beauty, it is perhaps as a whole scarcely de* 
serving of so high a character; and its effect upon the mhid 
is greatly diminished by the cabins and other objects of a 
mean character by which it is nearly surrounded. Like 
most monastic structures of considerable importance, its 
general form is that of a cross, consisting of a nave, chancel, 
and transept, with a lofty scjuare belfry at the intersection of 
the cross : out it is distingmshed from other structures of the 
kuid in having in both of its transepts two distinct chapels 
beautifully gproined — a feature which imparts much interest 
and picturesqueness to the general effect. Between two of 
these chapels and the south transept there is a double row of 
three pointed arches, supported by twisted pillars, each distant 
about two feet four inches from the other, and having a simi- 
lar pointed arch in front The object of 'this singular feature 
has ^yen rise to much ooigecture, but the more rational 
opinion seems to be, that it was designed as a resting place 
for the dead bodies of the monks and other persons previous 
to interment in the abbey, or its cemetery. In adoition to 
this, the interior of the church has another very unique 
and remarkable feature, namely, that the choir ardi is 
not placed as usual beneath the tower, but thirty feet in 
advance of it, thus making the choir of greater length by four- 
teen feet than the nave, which is but fifty-eight feet long, the 
entire length of the church bebg one hundr^ and thirty feet. 
This peculiarity appears, howeyer, to be An after- thought, 
and not the design of the original architect, which was eyi- 
dently to limit, as usualrthe length of the choir to the ardi 
in front of the tower, and the seoond arch is unquestionably 
of more modem oonstruoUon. The steeple rests on four 
beautifully groined ardies, the supporters of which are con- 
nected in the centre by a great yanety of ogiyes pMsing dia- 
gonally from their angles : and the roof of the choir, as well 
as those of the side cEm>m8, is similarly enriched. The naye 
appears to haye been of^meaner architecture, and has lost its 
roof; but it has aisles formed by four pointed arches on each 
4ide, and which lead into the transepta. Of the windows iu 



this church we may obserre generally, that they are of yery 
el^ant taste of design. 

Thus much of the abbey church itself; but of the mias of 
the cloisters, which are ofmeaner architecture, and of all the 
other edifices appertaining to a monastic establishment of this 
grandeur, thouen in a tolerable state of preseryation, it would 
be tedious to Uie general reader to p^ye a detailed aeeouBt, 
nor would our present space permit it Neither can we de- 
scribe what is of higher mterest, the map^nificent monumental 
remains for which this abbey is so emmently distinguished. 
But we shall return to the subject in a future number, and in 
the mean time we shall only add, that this abbey is well worthy 
the attention of the antiquary and architectural student, and 
that to the pleasure tourist of cultiyated tastes it is of the 
most delightful interest P. 



THE ITALIAN ORGAN BOY. 

CONCLUSION. 

Carlo haying reooyered himself, proceeded as follows : — 

" In the thus light-hearted and unmurmuring though tedious 
and toibome accumulation of the fund that was to purchase 
station and himiness for Bianoa, the first of the three years 
sped prosperously past Francesoo — for old Maroolini, con- 
fiding in ibB integrity and industry of my father to fulfil the 
conditional arrangement, laid no restraint upon hhn — ^was oar 
almost daily visitor, and not rarely a dieertul assistant in the 
lighter labours of our garden, in tending our rich parterres, 
our fig-trees, and our yines. One serious drawback on our 
happiness — ^the first flush of deyotion to Bianca oyer — ^we 
soon experienced. Ludoyioo, thousrh at times he worked 
harder and longer than the rest, and rcjeoted the occasional 
cheap indulgences my father permitted, had unfortunately 
been so entangled with his lawless aiid loose-living com- 
panions, that after a while he was again seduced by them 
uito scenes of profligate amusement and disgraceful uoence. 
It mischanoed that near the close of the year, the yery day 
before the great fair of Telese, to which we had lonf looked 
forward as likely to swell our savings much, our father met 
yrith an accident which disi^led him firom going to it The 
cart, laden with our richest and ohoioest gM^en prodooe, my 
mother's egffs and poultry, and Bianoa's contribution of nose- 
gays, needlework, and straw plaits, was in his unfitness 
necessarily entrusted to the charge of Ludovioo. At the fair 
he unfortunately fell in with some of his low-principled asso- 
ciates, who seouoed him into a gambling booth, where soon, 
infected with the excitement of play, he haisjrded a small 
sum, which by an evil chance was returned to him thredbld. 
Inflamed by the easy acquisition, he thought with rapture 
how much readier a way this was for a luScy fellow^ as he 
appeared to be, to make his money, than by the slow and 
dull and difiicult returns of labour, and almost anticipated his 
returning home that night with Bianca's fortune in his podcet 
and an immediate abrio^ment, in consequence, of the weary 
postponement of her wading. He risked a higher sum with 
success, another with disappointment, and so on with varying 
fortune, till a friendly neighbour, who had heard where he was, 
came in and forced him with difficulty from the fatal fascina- 
tion. He had been at the table but a short time, and had lost 
but little, which, to escape detection, he replaced by a loan ; 
but he was inspured with a passion for play, which, when- 
ever an occasion was afforded, he eagerly indulged. But not- 
withstanding this, and the oocasMnsl losses and anxious 
evasions to which it exposed us, our efforts flourished, and 
our reserved earnings increased apaoe. Never before had we 
withered such abundant returns from our garden and few 
fields, for never before had we tended them with half the care. 
'Our sales were quick as our produce was luxuriant, and 
before half the allotted period had expired, Bianca*s purse 
was hj the half more valuable than we had ventured to expect 
At this time my father was induced by my mother's influence 
and representations to try and bring the suspense and post- 
ponement of the nuptiab to a dose, by borrowing on security 
what would complete the stipulated sum, and engage old 
Marcolini's consent to an immediate union. This was ac- 
cordingly done, the necessary sum furnished by a money4«ider, 
Marcouni's approval obtained, a day fixed, our festive arrange- 
ments made, and all was light and merriment But, alas Mid 
alas 1 a cruel blow was in wait to dash to pieces our fond 
and joyous schemes, iust as they seemed to approach reality, 
On^ momingi aa by sunrise my father wm going to m 
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garden — it was to deoorate a bridal arbour which we had 
ee oi UPUc t td tot the oooMion — I heard Arom him, as lie passed 
throogh the fauier room, a ory of astonishment and dismay, 
and iHunrjing in, ftmnd him gating in horror vpon an open and, 
alas, empty box^tr was tlie one in whioh Bianoa's iong 
hoafifeed dower had been kept I All was |rone — the hardly 
gtAhered earnings, the borrowed money, and with it all onr 
rairthM plans and sparkling expeotations ; and, though a 
gra^e, strong-mfaided man, he was for the time quite orushed 
and woken &y the shodt. 'Carlo,' said he, ' we are rained, 
utterly imdone. ViUafait hare plundered us : your sister's 
heart will be broken, and there is nothing left for ns but dee- 
pair. These weakened limbs oould not go through such 
another term of trial In the face of suoh nd^rtune. It will 
be well tf they last lone enough to earn what will meet the 
demands of bartolo ue br^er. Tour brother, to whom 
we might else hare looked for aid, is getting worse and worse 
in his evil ways : he has turned — thki ever I should have to 
sp^ suoh words of son of mine !— yes, turned a worthless 
profligate and gamester. The God of Heaven grant,' con- 
tinued he, tumme ghastly pale, and stag^erins; against the 
wan ae his eye tm upon a well-known loufe, &at, with its 
blade broken, lay upon the floor, ' that It be not even worse. 
Carlo, look on that, imd tell me, O tell me, that you know it 
not !' With horror I reoognlsed my unhappy brother's knife ; 
and a fragment of the steel flzed in tne box showed too 
plainly In what base work it had been employed. I was 
struck speechless at the sight ; but in defiance of all eridence, 
when I thought of my warm-hearted generous brother, I 
burned with anger at myself for my momentary misgiving, 
and almost fleroely ddd my fkther for his danc suspicion. 
* Carlo,' answered he grarely, ' you are yet ohildish and in- 
experienced, and know not the power or evil company, the 
blight of ^at accursed vice upon every principle of trutn and 
honesty. Your brother, I have told you, is an abandoned 
gambler — consorts with aU the dregs and reftise of the ooun- 
try, mocks at the entreaties of a mother, the warnings of a 
fkther, the honest, ay, till he bore it, the ever honest name 
of his family ; and he who does all this, will, time and tempta- 
tion pressine him, but feebly shrink from the basest aot. But 
go,' added ne vrith stern emphasis, ' call him. Though 
ruiHy, I will see him face to face before I lay my onrse upon 
him.' With fsar and trembling, for I knew how terrible my 
father's temper was when roused, I was obliged to confess 
that he had not spent the night at home ; and his fbrehead 
grew still gloomier and more wrinkled as he listened. 

Ha said notMng, but fell upon a seat, folded his arms, and 
remained looking fixedly upon tlie ground in great and Ibarftal 
agony of thought. 

About half an hour afterwards, my heart leaped within me 
as I caught the sound of Ludovioo's oautiousiT approachine 
stepe — for on such occasions he strove to steal in unnoticed 
—and I rushed to the door. There indeed he was coming up 
the walk in front. But what a figure I — his eyes were blood- 
shot, his face haggard, his dress disordered, nis gait uneven, 
and sUtogether he ^[»peared still under the power of a deep 
overnight debauch. My fkther upon hearinr rose to meet 
him, and at the sight of his agitated and afflicted features, 
Ludovioo, overcome with dismay and confusion, only afforded 
confirmatory evidence of gtdlt. Without a word, my father 
beckoned with his hand to him, and walking into the room, 
pointed to the forced and vacant box, fixing nis eyes sternly 
and aoousinelv upon my poor brother, who with fainting knees 
accompanied him. With constrained silence he then lOted up 
the broken knife from the floor, fitted it before Ludovioo^ 
eyes to the fragment remaining in the lid, and then turning 
up the haft, presented it to him. A ory of dismay and horror 
broke from h^ lips as he reoogniaed his knife, and the terrible 
truth burst upon him. 

* I am innocent, oh, nnr father, I am innocent,' he cried 
as he frll on his knees be^re him. But, alas, the action, in 
place of removing, was about to rivet the evidence of his gidlt, 
for ks he stoopeo, a key fell from Ms pocket — a false one for 
the door whico led from the very room into the garden, wliich 
he had privately procured for tlie purpose of secret admission 
when belated in nis rev^. My father, without other reply, 
seised it, applied it to the door, and opened the lock. He 
then turned to him, as if every stay and doubt were banished, 
and with a voice in which pain and sorrow only aggravated 
passion, exdaimed, * Wretched boy, I disown Uiee 1 Never 
shall vUlain, gambler, robber, liar, be called son of mine. 
Away, then, Som my p r e a e n ce and my roof for ever 1 He 



who could so basely fbrget every lesson of honesty he waa 
taught from his childhood, whe could plunder his poor sister 
of what we have painfully earned tor her bv the sweat of our 
brows, and doom her to nopelessness and fife-long loneliness, 
to feed his own vile profligaoy, would not scruple to dip his 
hand in blood, ay, in the blooa of his household, for their faihe- 
ritance. We are not safe vrith sueh a one. Away to your 
brigand comrades of the hills — lead the villain life you incline 
to — do what you will — but never cross this threskiold again !' 
My mother and Bianca, roused by the noise, now hurried fsar- 
fuUy into the room, and a glanoe at Ludovioo's horror-strudc 
and supplicating posture, at the shattered box, and my fa- 
ther's inflamed and convulsed countenance, was enough 
without words to inform them of the revolting truth. 

* Mj father's heart is hardened against mo,' exdaimed 
Ludovioo, ' and I wonder not. I have indeed been loose- 
lived and disobedient, but never base nor dishonest, and 
let me not be now condemned because these appearances 

are against me. I solemnly swear by * My father fiercely 

checked him. * Add not perjury to infamy — it needs not 
swearing—the matter can be put beyond a doubt, ay, even 
beyond your own audacious denial. Mark those footsteps 
in the soft soil before the door : that bed was left by me 
smooth and unruffled yesternight — they are those of the vil- 
lain thief; and, Ludovioo, I cannot mistake the footprints of 
him who has wrought by my side since boyhood— wretched 
father that I am! they are yours. Deny it if you can.' 
Convinced in my own heart of ms innooenoe, I sprang forward 
to apply the test, but soon recoiled in horror, as before the 
anxious eyes of all I proved the acourate oorreepondence ot 
the marks— a shock which for a moment crushed my own 
faith in my brother's truth. What now availed my mother's 
entreaties, my sister's tears, Ludovioo's continued passionate 
assertion of his innocence, to ohange the stem conviction of 
my father ? He vehemently reiterated his sentence of banish, 
ment, and counselled him, if he would mitigate the keenness' 
of remorse, to oou/Ims his crime and return its ill-gotten fhiits. 
Ludovioo, stung to the quick by his reproaches, and by the 
agonies of my mother and Bianca, felt resentment rise in his 
heart to strengthen him to support his fate, and indignantly 
rose to, depart. ' Cease your prayers, my mother and my 
Bianca.' Cario, you wUl live, I feel, to see me righted, and my 
father, too, to repent his harshness to his son, and Ids distrust 
in one whom he has often detected in error, but never yet in 
ignominy. My sister, if my heart's blood could at this mo- 
be coined into treasure to replace that which you have 



lost, and build again ypur shattered hopes, freely would I 
pour it out. But words are idle to make your heart what 
It was but an hour ago. I go — better any where than here — 
and if you hear of me again, it will be of one who has learned 
seriousness from wttwmg, and proved by acts his love and 
interest for you all.' As he finished speaking, he hurried from 
the door without ftirther farewell, and, plunging among the 
thickly wooded slopes, waa speedily lost to my passionate 
pursuit. 

That eveninr, however, a boy left a billet from him to 
Bianca, in wbidi he mentioned his intention of trying^ to torn 
his musical talent to account, by proceeding to England, 
where he waa told that money was but lightly tnought of, and 
purses were ever open, and vmere he mi^t readily glean both 
what would support himself, and supply something towards 
enabling my father to meet Bartdo tne usurer, and periuuw, 
too, old Marooliai, upon Ihe day first Axed for her union witli 
Francesco. He ooncluded by asking pardon from our offen- 
ded confidence and affection for once more scomftilly denying 
the odious charge— a denial whfeh, amid our Joint tears over 
the letter, we believed as firmly as the words of holy writ. 

Why need I stay to mention aU the gloom and grief which 
was now spread over our but lately so bright and hopeful 
household, for Ludovioo, despite his thoughtless frowardness, 
had been the life and spring of all our movements. 

My father's dark locks soon became streaked with grey, 
for his pride ot honesty in an unblemished name was sorely 
abased: his heart was wounded and enfeebled; and when the 
fever of his first anger was past, he began ^to tUnk at times 
that perhaps he had dealt too hardly and hastily with Lodo- 
vlco. My mother often wept : my sister's cheek became waa 
and pale even with Francesco b^ her side : my own heart was 
faint and joyless : a cloud of spiritless sadness and depression 
settled over ail, and every thing seemed to lament him who 
was far away among strangers, in lonelhiess and disgrace— 
him whose bold spirit, athletic form, and buoyant beauty, had. 
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notwithntMuflng his frailties, been the pride and glory, 
Mervt or arowM, of alL 

Bat Proridmoe is able and mercifnl to cleanse the character 
of the innocent and oalnmniated in the end, and after many 
weary months Lndorico's was cleared before all the village by 
the death-bed oonfBSsion of one of his former associates, who, 
under the impulse of a late remorse, stated that the robbery 
had been committed by himself— that Ludorico had on the 
night in question been designedly dmgred by some of his 
aecomplioes — his knife taken and purposdy left in the room, 
and his shoes borrowed for the same end, of warding search 
or sus^don from themselves by his condemnation. By way 
of expiation for the diabolical villany, he secretly menaced 
his partners in the plot that he would reveal their names and 
ffive them up to justice, unless the money with the interest 
m full was forthwith restored, which in consequence was 
(|uiokly done. And now that his son's good fame was estab- 
lished m the light of day, my father's breast was lightened of 
the burthen of conscious disgrace, but only to suffer the more 
keenly the poignancy of seu-reproach for the extreme and 
adjust seventy of his treatment ; and often would he bitterly 
accuse himselr of savage inhumanity, and madly wish that by 
the sacriftce of his own life he could restore his exiled son to 
his embrace once more. As I listened to his painful lamenta- 
tions andupbraidings, I formed a scheme, which was no sooner 
devised than I humed to execute, of followine^ Ludovico to 
England, of finding him, as in the credulity of inexperience 
r doubted not readUy to do, and bringing him back with me 
to home, to reputation, and to happiness. Knowing the op- 
position I would meet if I mentionea my secret, I coUected as 
speedily as I could what money I supposed would defray my 
frtt expenses, procured this organ, and my poor little marmo- 
set, as 1 knew my wandering countrymen were wont to furnish 
themselves ; and leaving a letter with a young neighbour to 
give when I was gone, took my way to Naples, whence I got 
a passage to London. My heart often died within me as I 
wandered through its great and busy streets, and many is 
the hour of sorrow and hardship I endured ; but desire for 
Ludovioo, and the hope of finding him which never failed me, 
carried me through alL For nearly a year I traversed 
England, much of Scotland and Ireland, supporting myself 
by grinding this poor music. I have not my brother's fine 
voice and skill, but the people here are for the most part 
faidulgent, and not so delicate to please as those of Italy. 
But Um good God guided me at last to a happy meeting with 
' an old Neapolitan, who alone, of the hundreds whom i ques- 
tioiied, was able to give me any information of Ludovico, with 
whom he had fortunately fallen in a few months bdbre in this 
yery dty. With that cordial confidence which one is apt to 
plaoe in a fUlow countryman when cast among strangers, 
Imdoiioo had made known to him all his story^ adding that, 

having now by prudenoe and exertion of his talent for music 

and fewoould toudi agnitar or raise a voice like him gathered 
a tufftoisnt sum of money, he was about to return to Italy 
and to the neighbourhood of his native village, to apportion 
Biaaoa onoe more, and set on foot some inquiry to redeem, if 
poedble, his forfeited diaraoter, and fix the gcdlt of the 
robbery upon the real offenders, whom long reflection on the 
oiroumstanoee had erewhila.led him to suroect. Oh 1 how my 
heart thrilled and burned within me as I usteoed to the long- 
sou^t blissful words, and knew that in very deed I was at 
last inpon the trade of him— though the rapture of an unex- 
pected meeting in this fbreign land I was not to have — after 
whom I had made such a weary piljgrrimage in vain. Not in 
in vain ndther. I have daae what rcoulcC and when I stand 
proudly amid my family onoe more, and reodve their embraces 
and congratulations, say, shall I be without my reward? 
My daily gleanings I hoard with the eagerness of a miser: little 
do I spend on food or lodg^ing : for when I think of my own 
dear Montanio, of those to complete whose happiness I alone 
am wanting, I have but one vrish, one prayer — ^to have where- 
withal to cairy me to my own beautiful land again, to my 
fiither*s blessing, my brother's love, my mother's and my 
sister's arms." 

Tears of tenderness and rapture started to the eyes of the 
ardent and devoted youth as he thus oonduded his narrative, 
in which the fervour and interest of truth were, as he told it, 
beautifully blended vnth much of the devation and singu- 
larity of romance. 

Further particulars respecting this generous vritness to the 
disinterest^ness and fortitude with which family and frater- 
nal love can inspire the young, the delicate, and the undisci- 



f lined, my necessary limitation of space oomnds me ta f o w f > . 
need scarcdy ada that I was instrumeiitsl in ftvnSahiBg a 
supplement for his insuffident means, and I did not lose dght ef 
the noble lad, till, with mixed emotions of buoyant anridpattan, 
and perhi^ momentarily regretful gnUxtude, he parted firon 
me on his return to Italy. In imagination I often make ona of 
the reunited family, ana at times, too, indulge the hop* that 
the chanoes and changes of a 



lot may some txmm en- 
able me in very deedl;o look on old X^irardi and his epooae. 
Carlo and the reformed Ludovico, the fair Bianca and tke 
faithful Francesco, and daim a return in kind — an 9weBsag 
spent among thdr gleeful rural party— for the feUow-IMiag 
I nad the gSod fortune to ooncdve for the deaolatiaBt and tw 
part I was privileged to take in abridging the banMnnent, «f 
the Italian Organ Boy. J. J. M. 



KNOWLEDGE AND IGNORANCE. 

Second Article. 
BOULDERS — CONTINUED. 

If the dreary waste of the sandy desert, when the hoi and 
suffocating blast sweeps over its parched surface, appears 
to the fldfrighted traveller invested with all the diarae- 
ters of sublimity, not less impressed with awe is the wan- 
derer of polar regions, when, gazing on the heart-ohillinff mag- 
nificence of the interminabfe ice which surrounds him, he 
hears the sigh of the coining snow-storm, fraught with dan- 
ger or witii death. But at a time when repeated vo jttges and 
spirit-stirring narratives have rendered familiar to every one 
the beauties and the dangers of ice in every conoelmble form 
of floe, of field, or of ber^, and have excited sympathy finr 
the sufferings or admiration of the daring of those vdio, to 
advance the cause of sdence, or to pursue for oommerdal 
purposes the mighty whale, have yentured vrithin the prednets 
of that icy kingdom, it is not necessary to describe the 
solitary grandeur of a scene in which ice spreads like a sea 
beneath the feet, and rises as a mountain above the headL 
Not even, then, by the side of a cheerful fire, in these more 
temperate regions, shall we unnecessarily indulge in shudder- 
ings at the thought of distant powers of congelation, or enter 
further into the subject of polar picturesqueness. It is as a 
geological agent that we have now to contemplate ioe in the 
various forms of fidds and bergs, or of gladers; its effideaey 
as a moving power being first ooQsidered. Sooresby justly 
denominates ice-fidds "one of the wonders of tlie de^ 
They are often," he says, "met with of the diameter of 
twenty or thirty miles ; and when in a state of sudi doM oom^ 
bination that no interstice can be seen, the^ sometimes extend 
to a length of fifty, or nearly a hundred miles.*' The average 
thickness of these fidds b from ten to fifteen feet, and theur 
surface is varied by hummocks, which rise to a height of from 
forty to fifty feet. The weight of a pieoe of fidd ice, one 
mile square and thirteen feet thick, is, according to Scon»by*6 
estimate, 11,314,284 tons ; and from the difference of specific 
grarity between ice and sea-water, this floating mass is suf- 
ndentfy buoyant to support a weight of stones or other heavy 
bodies equal to 1,257,142, or in round numbers one miUkm 
tons. 

Grand, however, as sudi floating fidds of ioe are, they are 
exceeded in magnificence by bergs. One of these, Scoresby 
rebates, was one mile in drcumference, fifteen hundred feet 
square, and a hundred feet above the levd of the sea ; so that, 
allowing for the inequalities of its surface, he considered its 
depth in the water seven hundred feet, its total thickness 
c%ht hundred feet, and its weight about forty-five mOlions of 
tons — an enormous mass, capalde of transporting at least five 
millions of tons of extraneous weight. In number, too, they 
are as remarkable as in magnitude : above five hundred were 
counted by Sooresby from the mast-head at one time, of whkh 
scarcely one was less than the hull of a sh^, about a hundred 
as hi^ as the sh^'s mast, and some tvrice that height, or twe 
hundred feet above the surface of the sea ; hence in total thick* 
ness about sixteen hundred fbet. These, then, it must be ad- 
mitted, are mighty engines fitted for the transport of rodn of 
colossal magnitude. jBut in the reasonings of sound phib* 
sophy, the apparent fitness of an olject to perform some par- 
ticular fimction cannot be deemed suffident to establish the 
reality of its action : further proof is necessary, dther de- 
rived from analog or from positive facts. In respect to 
ice-fidds, the easiest of observation, it is remarkable that 
ndther of the Captains Sooresby speaks of having noticed ex* 
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tnuMOus matter upon them, miless the expression " heaps of 
rvbbftsh," in a passage of the roja^e of Sooresby senior, means 
mbbish of stones as well as ruDDish of ioe. Examples will 
indeed be quoted from other writers, but the comparative 
•earcitj of transported matter on the upper surface of the 
IMds of ioe, seems a natural consequence of their mode and 
place of formation. Formed in bajs or eulfs, some portions of 
them are broken off by the Tiolence of the wavps at a dis- 
tance firom the shore, and never therefore come in contact 
with rocks or stones ; whilst others, grounding in shallow wa- 
ter, encase many in the substance of their lower surface, al- 
tlmffh none are seen on the upper. 

The conditions, faideed, whicn are necessary to ensure a 
load for the earrying ice, such as proximity to the rocks the 
detached fragments of which are to rest on its surface, are 
more peculiarly present in ioe formed under or brought into 
contact with predpitous rooky banks, and in that formed 
in deep narrow gulfs — in short, in ioe constituted after the 
manner of glaciers. A large portion, therefore, of field ice 
nrast neoessarUy float about unencun^iered with rubbish or 
IHkffments of rooks. Boethlinfk, in treating on the diluvial 
and alluvial formations of Souu Fmland, inmdentally touches 
upon this subject. *' The dispersion," he observes, ** of these 
blocks, is very probably in accordance with a phenomenon 
wliich may be observed on many seas and rivers, and which 
depends on the presence of blocks of stone near the shore. 
Tnrouffh what nwoe and in what manner the deposition of 
large blocks on the surface of all those formations which are 
at the water's brink even now happens, can be observed 
every spring, by any one who, at the breaking up of the 
iee, repairs to those parts of the coast where the shore bears 
testimony, b^ the numerous blocks heaped up one upon the 
other, of their forcible deposition. Near Kiwinieme^ on the 
Wwoxen, there is, as it were, a wall nine feet high, stretch- 
ing along the flat diore, composed of blocks of stone which have 
been gn^uallv raised by the masses of ice. In several places 
•nob stones, three feet in diameter, were lying on flakes of 
iee, vrhich, pressmg onwards to the shore, had been shoved one 
ever the other to the height of six or eight feet ; so that 
no one could doubt the fact that the ioe-fliOces had been the 
carriers of the stones ; and also, where the steepness of the 
ground permits the near approach of ice-shoals to the shore, 
ttiat the nlooks would be heaped up one over the other into 
a terrace or wall ; whilst, on the contrary, on shallow coasts 
they would.be scattered in the water, at a distance from the 
shore. The deposition of blocks depends therefore on the shore 
beinff acoesnbfe to ice-shoals driven in by winds or currents. 
Small blocks, also, are often cemented together by ice when the 
water over shallows, the bottoms of which are covered with 
loose stones, freezes ; and when the water rises m the spring, 
or in consequence of storms setting in from the sea, the ice also 
rises, and with it the encased stones ; and being driven out to sea, 
the stones, by the melting of the icy cement, are dropped in va- 
rious places. In this way it is verr probable that the boulders 
which lie scattered over the surface of the countries south 
of the Baltic were transported from Scandhiavia and Finland 
on ice-shoals, at a time when the East Sea yet spread over 
these regions. Banks also are ^own up along the shore by 
the ioe ; they are never composed of large stones, but on flat 
jandy shores principally of sand. 

Wnere the water-level was constant for a considerable 
time, during whidi banks were formed, they show by their 
beight above the present flow of the water how much the 
condition of the latter has been changed. When two such 
banks lie one behind the other, at the same level, or suo- 
•cessivelv like terraces, we are justified in concluding that 
the level of the water has cban^red and the land been increas- 
ed, or that the one has sunk and the other in consequence ad- 
▼anoed upon it. In confined basins this siiUcing may have 
been the consequence of the outlet widening by wear, and 
in open seas bv the upheaving of the land. On all the 
large lakes of Finland are seen banks and terraces, as well 
as single blocks of stone, on the slopes. The terraces of- 
ten lie one above the other, which indicates sudden depes- 
sions of the water's surface at different periods, each bank 
or terrace marking the water-line of a particular period, 
in which were deposited in strata many kinds of detritus 
mixed up with vegetable substances." These remarks of 
Boethlingk, originiOly recorded in Uie ** Bulletin of the Aca- 
demy of Sciences of St Petersburg,'* are here cited from 
tbe *' Neucs Jahrbuch von Leonhard und Bronn." They 
•re valuable, as results of personal observation, and have 



doubtless already given a tolerable inkling of the reasons 
upon which this species of exolanation of the phenome- 
non of boulders has been founaed. Captain Bayfield, of 
the Royal Navy, the able surveyor of the Canaman lakes 
and of the river St Lawrence, records similar facts ob- 
served by him in that river. The St Lawrence is in 
winter low, and the ice on the shallows alone both banks 
of the river is frozen into one connected mass by a tempera < 
ture which often sinks to thirty degrees below zero, or sixty- 
two degrees below the freezing point. Wh«i the thaw sets 
in, these masses are raised up and floated away, and with 
them an extraordinary quantity of blocks and stones which 
had been encased by the frost in their substance. In like 
manner, anchors which for the security of the ship in 
vnnter had been fixed near the shore, were oblig^ to be 
cut out of the ice, or they would have been carried away. 
Half a ton weight of one of the strongest chain cables 
was torn off and carried many yards away, when means 
were taken to cut it out. Captain Bayfield also mentions the 
fact that he had often seen at seaioel)ergs lad^iwith stones. 
In the Straits of Belleisle the captain examined one amongst 
many which must have come from Baffin's Bay ; it was 
thidcly covered over with blocks, gravel, and stones. M. 
Reinecke, an officer of the Russian navy employed on a sur- 
vey of the coast of Fiuland, relates two pleasing though 
minor incidents of a similar kind. The fishermen of Swea- 
borg pointed out to his officers that the sea-bottom of their 
coast was subject to frequent change, partly from the action 
of the waves m violent storms, but more particularly from 
tiie force of traction exercised by enormous bodies of ice 
which are set adrift at the breaking up of the frost, and being 
arrested in their progress by some of the numerous headlands of 
the coast, or by the shoals which there encumber the sea, are 
heaped up one upon the other into colossal masses, which, li- 
berated by some new shock, are a«^ain violently urged forward, 
and drag along with them the sana of the bottom, and even large 
fragments of the rocks. At the village of Kittelholm, near 
Sweaborg, the inhabitants directed the officers' special atten- 
tion to two such erratic blocks of stone, which at a very re- 
cent period had changed their place : restix^ on a rock of 
the coast called Witthella, and at a height of three sag^nes 
(about 21 feet) above the level of the sea, there now appears 
a block of granite, called by the sailors " sea calf," from its 
resemblance to a seal basking in the sun. This block was 
first seen in its present position in 1815. It had been encased 
in a mass of ice, which, raised up by the waves in a storm, 
had rested on the level top of the rock, and there mdted as it 
thawed ; the boulder, brought probably from a distant region, 
being left where it now stands. The other erratic block or boul- 
der of Kittelholm had been observed by the inhabitants in 
the winter of 1806 to shift its place, being dragged <m by the 
ice for a distance of about one-third of a mile. But all these 
were carriers of small note and name when compared to 
these of vast bulk and power described by Scoresby. ** Many," 
says he, ** of the icebergs contained strata of earth and stones, 
and some were loaded with beds of rock of great thickness, 
and weighing by calculation from 50,000 to 100,000 tons." 
When, tbererore, we see such operations going forward in our 
own time — ^the iceberg loaded with its fmght of gravel and of 
rocks, moving slowly from the frozen north to the south, 
vrhere, melted by the increasing heat, it is destined to dis- 
charge its cargo indiscriminately on mud, on gravel, or on 
rock, in the plain or on the hill, in the valley or on the 
mountain top (for all these forms of matter and of feature 
may be reasonably assumed to diversify the bottom of the 
present ocean, as it did that of a former one, now the sur- 
face of our dry land) — may we not conclude with Lyell or 
vnth Wlssman, with Murchison or with Darwin, that were 
that bottom exposed dry to our view, it would in like man- 
ner exhibit its phenomena of gravel and of boulders ? 

Nor would these appearances be confined to the nor- 
thern regions ; the reini of frost and snow has extended 
over a wider space in ue antarctic than it has in the arctic 
circle. Mr Murchison quotes from a letter of Captain 
Harcourt, R. N., who in returning from South America met 
with a vast number of ice-floes in the Pacific, in latitude 50 
degrees. Some of them were not less than two miles square, 
and 250 to 300 feet above the water, and consequently about 
2000 feet thick. It is remarkable that this phenomenon 
occurred from 85 deg^rees west longitude, at a considerable 
distance from any land, to the meridian of Cape Pillar, 
while the immediate coasts of Chili and Cape Horn offered 
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no trace of them. The winter was comparatiYely mild, which 
might indeed aooount for the liberation of such large masses 
of ioe from the South Pole, and their bemg wafted into seas 
usually quite free from theuL The number and sixe of these 
ice-floes were so astonishing, that Captain Harcourt, during 
the long winter moonless nights of eighteen hours, had great 
difficulty in steering through them without shipwreck ; th^ 
course seemed to be from south-east to north-west, and they 
were met with through fire degrees of latitude (60 to 65 
degrees), winch would be the exact position of £ngland if 
transfSsrred to Uie other hemisphere. May we not then shud- 
der at the thought of that dreary future, in which, by some 
physical changes of the earth's surface, according to the 
theory of Mr Lyell, the conditions of the earth's superficial 
temperature may be reversed, and bring down upon the ooasts 
of our ill-fated island those frost-bearing monsters to bite up 
every living thing by one common congelation ; for we may 
well suppose, tiiat long ere that dismal period our oold-dispei- 
ling fuel, turf, coal, and all, will have been utterly consumed. 
But let us comfort ourselves with this selfish reflection— it 
will not be in our day. 

Numerous as the icebergs of the antarctic regions are, they 
have as yet afforded few examples of transported materials. 
One, however, of very considerable interest, is thus recorded 
in a Journal of Discoveries in the Antarctic Ocean in 1839, 
by Mr John Ballenv, communicated to the Geoeraphical 
Bodety by Mr Enderby, the ship-owner. ** Blarch 13. Liglit 
variable winds from the eastward ; surrounded by iceberg^. 
In latitude 61 degrees, longitude 108 degrees 40 minutes, 
passed within a quarter of a mile of an iceberg about 300 feet 
high, with a block of rode attached to it." The rock is de- 
scribed as about 12 feet in height and about one-third up the 
berg. The nearest certalnlyknown land (Enderby's Land) 
was distant from the spot 1400 miles ; Sabrina Land, if such 
exists, was distant 450 miles ; and it is very improbable that 
any land will be discovered within 100 miles. Mr Darwin, in 
an interesting note on this Journal, mentions a preceding 
case of an iceberg with a considerable block lying on it, seen 
east of South SheUandby Mr Sorrell, when in a sealing vessel ; 
and though anothw voyager. Captain Briscoe, during several 
cruises in the antarctic seas, had never once seen a piece of 
rock in the ice, he remarlES, that if but one iceberg in a 
thousand or in ten thousand transports its fragment, the bot- 
tom of the antarctic sea and the shores of its islsnds must 
already be scattered with masses of foreign rook, the coun- 
terpart of the erratic boulders of the northern hemisphere. 

Such, then, are the facts on which modem geologists, and 
more especially Mr Lyell, have founded the th^wy of ioe- 
transported boulders, appealing to the experience of that 
which is now occurring m existing seas as evidence of that 
which did occur in seas not now existing — seas which once 
covered or at least rose to the level of places idiich exhibit 
these relics of their presence. Presuming, then, for an in- 
stant, that the fact is conceded, that at some ancient epoch 
the low lands of a large portion of the northern and soutnem 
hemispheres were under water, whilst the higgler hills and 
mountains were covered with snow, and their gorges and 
valleys filled with glaciers, which on descending to the CKsean 
carried with them fragments of rocks, and became as ice- 
bergs their carriers to distant regions, do we not obtain an 
explanation of the phenomena of Doulders more simple and 
rational than any of those previously advanced ? For example, 
Kirwan in his Essays tells us that the Bay of Oalway must 
have been occupied by a granitic mountain, which in a great 
catastrophe was shattered and swallowed im, beeanse he 
found a mass of granite called " the Gregory' on one of the 
isles of Arran, lu) feet above the sea, and 8 or 10 miles from 
the nearest granitic locality, the islands themselves being 
limestone. But such a mass, though 20 feet long, 10 hig^ 
and 11 broad, if floated across on an iceberg, could have been 
deposited at its destined place by machinery more simple 
than such a catastrophe. In like manner, how easily the 
granitic blocks of Scandinavia oou|d by siinilar means have 
been transported across the Baltic I — and at the same time 
many of the phenomena of drift (a name now given b^ many 
geolopists to what was formerly called diluvian) might be 
explamed, as shown by Mr Lyell m his account of the Norfolk 
drift, by the action of floating fields of ioe carrying with them 
sand and gravel, or grating and heaping up the sand and 
gravel of snoals on which they were beginning to ground, as 
shown in the examples cited. The long lines of drift and 
boulders extending from north to southln northern Europe 



were indeed in all probability the result of the joint operation 
of the marine current which moved onwards the floating lee, 
and of the ice itself. In these lines or trainees, two sets nave 
been discovered—one crossing tiie other at a very acute m^le, 
a droumstanoe which may possibly be explained by supposnii^ 
two currents simultaneously running from the nortn being 
inflected by local peculiarities hito slightly dififering diree^ns, 
and then, on meeting, proceeding in a cUrection tibe resultant 
of the two ; the direction of the resnltaat varying at differ-^ 
ent epochs aecording as one or the other ourrent, from varyhig 
local canses, possessed the greater or less velocity ; If so, the 
natural result of such meeting currents would be to deposit 
along their resulting direction lines of drift, to form In this 
manner shoals on whidi the floating Ice would oooasiimaHy 
ground, and by its load of gravel and boulders assist the w«rk 
of detritic accumulation. 

In as £ar, Uien, as the phenomenon of boulders Is exhibited 
in the low lands of Europe (leaving other oountries out of the 
question). It seems quite in oonformitv with the operations <rf 
canses such as have been here explained. Rut it may next 
be asked. How does the lce*transporting theory explain the 
boulders of the Alps ? Had the waters oeen sufficiently ele- 
vated to convey icebergs over the Jura chain, the Scandina- 
vian mountains would have been deeply submerged, and no 
longer, therefore, a source either of ice or of boulders. This 
is unqu^tionably a difficulty, unless it be assumed either ihtA 
some great change of relative altitude has taken plaee bv 
the upUftmg of the Alps since the deposition of its bout 
ders, or that tiie Alpine boulders have not been conveyed by 
marhie agenmes. Lyell supposed it possible that falHiig 
*' hill-sides" might have dammed up the vallles of Switserian<£ 
and have formed lakes, on which the Icebergs from its npfllM 
glaciers might have floated across to the Jura, and have been 
carried down to the low oouutr^ at the base of the Alps, by 
the sudden bursting of the barrier, and the flood foUowmg it i 
and Wissmann (who strangely enough ranks Lyell, manlSstly 
his precursor in this idea, amongst uie advocates d the theory 
of torrents) in like manner assumes the existenoe of a kuigs 
sea extending over the low portion of Switserland, the ooun^ 
now borderi^ on the Lake of Ck>nstance, and the mater' part 
of Bavaria, on the waters of which the ioe of famng gtedefe 
with its cargo of boulders floated across. This sea was not 
however, like Lyell's, the result of a secondary accident, but 
arose, endrded and walled in by mountains, on the last up* 
heaving of the Alps. Its waters overflowing thetr boun- 
dary at the lowest pdnts, according to Wissmann enlarged 
the passages of discharge, which giving vent to the waters, 
graduallv lowered and finally emptied the sea, leaving the 
valley of the Rhone and of tne Rhine as a reUc. If, hew- 
ever, hypotheses of at least equal probability have been re- 
jected either as depending too much on suppositHious data, or 
as being imperfect explanations of the phenomena, tiwre 
seems no greater reason for admitting these. Such aoddeiits 
as those suggested by Mr Lyell have indeed occurred in the 
Alpine regions ; rivers have been dammed up either by fiB- 
ing hill-siaes or by falling masses of Ice, and on bursting 
through these obstacles, nave poured down in fsarfnl de- 
struction on the plain below. But how d iminuti ve are 
such catastrophes in comparison to that which must have 
attended on the dispersion of the Alpine boulders ! and al- 
though the lake of Wlssmann's hypothesis Is saftdently ex- 
tensive to transport the boulders through a very wMe 
space, It is insufficient to account for those in Fraaelie- 
comte ; whilst, if we suppose vrith him that the last elevation 
of the Alps was prior t4> the deposition of the Mdasse, It 
seems Improbable that all iko great opmcdng^ of discharge^ er 
vaUies, should have been formed since that period. Must we 
then turn from those explanations, and again suppose great 
relative changes of altitude by vast upheavingsof mountafai 
chains in comparatively recent times, giving rise to dflwiil 
waves, or, as supposed by De Beaumont, such npheavings 
being accompatiied by a sudden rise of temperature, to t£e 
sudden melting of huge masses of snow and ice, and to pow- 
erful torrents resulting from it ? Are we in short te appeal 
with Kapp to the testimony of the Chinese Annals, eludaated 
by Edward Biot of the French Academy, for evidence of 
such changes ? In them, mention is indeed made at da^es of 
2400 and 3300 years before our era, of the elevation of two 
mighty chains of mountains, by which an ancient sea wfti 
raised up and became the present Marsh of Gobi, having been 
drained by an arm of the Yellow River, or through the val- 
ley of Tsischi, and at the same time the course of the Yellow 
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ft»d many other rirers were greatly chaoged. But, truly cu- 
rious as suoh doonmeiits nndoubteal j are, and worthy of the 
most attentiye researdi in order to ascertain what support 
oaa reaUy be giyen to geological theories by historioaJ eyi- 
deoee, they oonld not be re^yed as oonelusiye in respect 
to the face of Europe, unless something Hke a chain or de- 
duotiye reasoning mum obseryed facts oonld be adduoed in 
support of them. What, then, is the state of the case ? 
Must we rcjeot the iee-transpordng theory as insufficient, and 
stand in despair of eyer finding a due to our difficulties ? 
Far f\N>m it : the yery difficulty itself points to the true ex- 
pkmation. The northern or ^andinayian boulders are not 
mixed with the Alpine on the low grounds at the base of 
the Jura, and this circumstance shows us that there was a 
limit to the space oyer which these boulders were transpor- 
ted, and that limit was, probably, the result of the ele- 
yation at which the ocean then stood. Whilst, then, this 
ancient ocean was conreying from the Scandinavian 
peaks its falling glaciers loaded with fragments of rocks, 
the glaciers of the Alps were conyeyine oyer the ice-coyered 
land the ft>aements of Its broken piimades. Such a union of 
the two modes of transport, combined with sea currents, 
seems at once consistent with reason and efficient in explana- 
tion; for example, it explains the difficulty experienced in 
understanding the ancient glaciers of the northern face of 
our DnbUn mountains, where we see limestone grayel and 
f\ragments of red sandstone accumulated against th^ base 
vp to a certain point where they end abruptly, and grayel of 
primitire rocks begins. The limestone erayei and frafi;ments 
of sandstone may haye been oonyeyed there, and neaped 
up by the pressure of drifting ice, whilst the descending 
flaoler oonyeyed primitiye fh^ments, and pushed up be- 
fore it into a heap the limestone g^yel. We haye there- 
Ibre now come to the consideration of the glacier theory, 
which, propounded and explained by Agassis, has assumed 
not merely a character of sublimity, but of demonstration. 
This I shall enter upon in another article, to which I shall 
ako defer some necessary remarks on the supposed causes of 
that great and general refrigeration which Agassis assumes, 
and Sie facts support. But eyen now I cannot refrain ftom 
answering a question which may possibly be asked by some, 
Why do you place so abstruse and difficult a subject before 
the readers or a popular work ? I do so, because, though 
assuredly of no easy solution, the boulder question is one 
replete with interest, and calculated to excite tne attention of 
many who perhaps neyer before thoufi;ht that in those time- 
worn stones was matter to exercise tne deepest reflection of 
the philosopher. But this is not alL To follow up Ihe theories 
of tne astronomer, instruments, and *' appliances to boot," 
are necessary, which few can possess ; but to seek for geolo- 
ffioal data, the inquirer needs only health, his hammer, and 
his bag. When, therefore, as so powerftilly nreed by Mr Pat- 
terson, in his beautifbl adcbress to the Natural wstory Society 
et Belfast, our national system of education shall include 
within it an elementary course of natural history, ire may 
hope to see in each of its trained schoolmasters not a ** yif- 
lage Hampden," but a ^'yiUage White" or a '*yillage Saus- 
tttre," and in each locality around him a group of young and 
ardent naturalists growing up with a taste and enthusiasm 
for scientifio research which not only will infuse happiness 
oyer their own breasts, but multiply the data for correct de- 
ductions. And in what branch of geological inquiry is such 
a muhiplioation of materials more required than in tlie one we 
haye been discussing ? Happy times, then, for science, mo- 
rality, and religion, when a taste for research shall haye 
been budded on the earliest shoot of man's intelligenoel 

J. B. P. 



CmuBLTT TO AmiALfl Though dyiUsation may In some 

degree abate the native ferocity which promi>ts men to tor- 
ture the brute creation, it oan neyer quite extirpate it. The 
most polished are not adiamed to be pleased with scenes of bar- 
barity, and, to the disgraee of human nature, to dignify them 
with the name of sports. They arm cocks with artificial 
weapons, which nature had kindly denied to their maleyolenoe, 
and with shouts of applause and triumph see them plunge 
them into each other's hearts; they view with delignt the 
tPsmhling deer and defenceless hare, frying for hours in the 
utmost affonies of terror and despair, and at last sinking 
under fkt&ue, deyoured by their merciless pursuers. They 
fM with Joy tb9 bMutiful pheasant and h«*mle99 p«rtridg« 



drop from their flight, weltering in their blood, or perhaps 
perishing with wounds and hunger, under the cover of some 
friendly thicket to which they have in yain retreated for 
safety ; they triumph over the unsuspecting fish, whom they 
have decoyed by an insidious pretence of feeding, and drag 
him from ms natiye element by a hook fixed to anatearine out 
his entrails ; and to add to all this, they spare neither labour 
nor expense to preserye and propaeate tnese innocent ani« 
mals, for no other, and but to multiply the objects of their 
persecution. What name should we bestow on a superior 
beii^ whose whole endeayours were employed and whose 
whole pleasure consisted in terri^fing, ensnaring, tormenting^ 
and destroying mankind? — ^whose superior faculties were 
exerted in fomenting animosity amongst them, in con- 
triring eng^es of destruction, and incithig them to use 
them m maiming and murdering eadi other f — whose power 
oyer them was employed in assisting the rapadous, deceiving 
the simple, and oppressing the iimocent ? — who, without pro- 
yocation or advantage, should continue f^m day to day, 
yoid of all pity and remorse, thus to torment mankind for 
diversion, and at the same time endeavour viith the utmost 
care to preserve their lives, and to propagate their species, 
in order to increase the number of yictims devoted to his 
malevolence, and be delij;hted in proportion to the miseries 
which he occasioned ? 1 say, what name detestable enough 
could we find for such a being ? Yet if we impartially con- 
sider the case, and our intermediate situation, we must 
acknowledge, that, vrith regard to inferior animals, just such 
a being is a sportsman.— .DugMtst/ions on Several Subjects, 
by Soixme Jenyns, 



mSTOBY OF PAPER-HANGINGS. 

AMdged from a paper by Ur Cnee, read befbre the tboftH Institute of 
Arcbitaott. 

Papsb BANonfos may be dirided into three separate branches, 
the flock, the metal, and the coloured; and each of tiiese 
seems to haye been invented at a different time, as an imita- 
tion of a distinct material — ^the flock to imitate the tapestries 
and figured yelvets, the metal in imitation of the &;ilt leather, 
and the coloured as a cheap substitute for painted decorations. 
Professor Beckman says that the former of these, the flock, 
was first manufaoturea in England, and invented by Jerome 
Langer, who carried on the art in London in the reign of 
Charles the First, and obtained a patent for his discovery, 
dated May 1st, 10S4. Various French and German authors 
giye us the credit of this inrention, yet it is disputed by a 
Frenchman, M. Tierce, who in the Jomnal iBconomique says, 
that a man named Francois carried on this art at Rouen so early 
as the years 1020 and 1030, and affirms that the wooden blocks 
employed are still preseryed vdth the before-mentioned dates 
inscribed on them. Francois was succeeded by his son, who 
followed the business with success fbr ^Htj years, and died at 
Rouen in 1746. M. Savary, in Ms Dictionnaire de Com- 
merce, thus describes the manner in which tiie French manu- 
factured their tonture de lane, or flock hangings: — The 
artist having prepared his design, drew on the cloth, with a 
ht oil or yarmsh, tiie subject intended to be represented ; and 
then the flecker, from a tray containing the dmerent tints of 
flocks, arranged in divisions, took the colours he required, 
and sprinkled them in a peculiar manner with his finger and 
thumb, so that the yarious shadows and colours were properly 
blended, and an imitation of tiie wove tapestry producect 

Of the second branch, the metal papers, I do not find much 
mentioned by the older writers ; ana of the coloured papers 
I almost despaired of finding any early account, till, in an old 
French dictionary of commerce, printed in 1723, under the 
head of Dominoterie, I discovOTed an account which seems 
to give the origin of the present system of paper-staining. 
Dominoterie is an ancient French name for marble paper, 
such as used by bookbinders ; and the early French paper- 
stainers were associated with the makers of that article, 
as a class called domhiotiers. The manufacture Is thus 
described : — 

The design having been drawn in outilne, on paper pasted 
together ofthe size required, the pi^r was then airided into 
parts of a suitable size, and given to the canrer or wood 
engrayer, to cut the designs on blocks of pear-tree, mudi 
in the same manner as at present. The outline thus cut was 

I)rinted in ink with a press, resembling that then used by the 
etter-press printers, on separate sheets of paper. When dry, 
thejT were thoa ptinted and relieyed with dlffnroit oolowt 01 
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distemper, and afterwards joined together, so as to form the 
reqaired design. The author then adds, that grotesques 
and panels in which are intermingled flowers, fruits, ani- 
mals, and small figures, have up to uiis time succeeded better 
than imitations of landscapes, or other tapestry hangings, 
whidi are sometimes attempted, and refers to article 61 of 
the French laws in 1686, which confirms the statutes pub- 
lished in 1586, 1618, and 1649, in which rules are giren as to 
what kind of presses, &c are to be used by the dominotiers, 
and prohibiting them under heavy penalties from printing 
with types. 

Recurring to the subject as connected with this country : 
in the year 1754, a Mr Jackson, a manufacturer of ^per- 
hangings at Battersea, published a work on the inrention of 
printing in chiaro oscuro, and the application of it to the mak- 
mff of paper-hangings, illustrated^witn prints in proper colours. 
This book is a sort of advertisement of the kmds of papers 
made, and the mode of manufacture employed by him. He 
adopted a style of paper-hangings executed with blocks in 
chiaro oscuro, in imitation of uie most celebrated classic 
subjects. 

To use his words, ** The persons who cannot purchase the 
statues themselves, may have these prints in their places, and 
thus effectually show their taste. 'Tis the choice and not the 
price which discovers the true taste of the possessor ; and 
thus the Apollo Belvedere, the Medicean Venus, or the Dying 
Gladiator, may be disposed of in niches, or surrounded with 
a mosaic work in imitation of frames, or with festoons and 
garlands of flowers, with ^reat taste and elegance ; or, if pre-: 
ferred, landscapes after the most famous roasters may be in- 
troduced into the paper. That it need not be mentioned to 
anv person of taste how much this way of finishing with 
colours, softening into one another with harmony and repose, 
exceeds every o£er kind of paper-hanging hitherjto known, 
though it has none of the gay, glaring 'colours in patches of 
red, green, yellow, and- blue, &c. which- are to pass tor flowers 
and other objects in the common papers." . . t 

By the account of this gentleman we find that paper-hang- 
ings were thein in common use, and had reached a>certam 
degree of perfection, for that even arabesques were executed ; 
and I therefore conceive that the art discovered by Lanyer 
had been continued from his time to the present ; particularly 
as in the year 1712, the 10th of Queen Anne, a duty of IJd. 
per square yard is imposed on this manufacture. In the 
reign of that queen the Chinese paper-hangings were very 
much employed, and have continued in fashion to the present 
day. These hangings, though parts of them may be executed 
by blocks or stencils, are almost wholly painted by hand. 
Cfotemporary with Jackson, I have leameHd that a Mr Taylor, 
the grandfaUier of one of our present most eminent manufac- 
turers, carried on this business to a considerable extent, and 
accumulated a large fortune. He was succeeded by his son, 
who, I am informed, visited France, and was enabled to give 
the manufacturers there considerable information. He said 
on his return that he found the French paper-hangings very 
inferior to our own, both as to execution ana beauty of design. 
In those days we had an extensive export trade in this mate- 
rial to America and other foreign parts, but we. are now 
driven out of this market by the French. The paper-hang- 
ings at that date, about 1770, were manufacture nearly m 
the same manner as at present ; I have indeed seen a flock 
paper of a large rich damask pattern, more than 100 years 
old, which resembles in every way the modem material ; it is 
sin^lar that this art of flocking was disused and almost lost 
during a period of twenty years, and revived only about forty 
years ago ; a mode of decorating papers was also formerly 
employed, which is now never adopted. I have seen papers 
ornamented with a substance commonly called frost, a species 
of talc. 

In the vear 1786, there was established at Chelsea a manu- 
factory lor paper-hangings of a superior description, con- 
ducted by Messrs Creorge and Frederick Echardts, gentlemen 
of considerable taste and spirit. The mode of manufacture 
was diffSerent to that in general use ; for, besides the usual 
printinc^ blocks, copper plates, on which were engraved de- 
signs of great finish and beauty, were likewise employed, and 
they not only printed on paper, but also on silk and linen ; and 
by an underground of silver or gold, they obtained very 
beautiful effects of colour. 

Only part of the design was given by printing ; it was 
finished by artists constantly retained by the manufacturers, 
men of considerable talent, who again were assisted in the 



inferior parts by youn^ girls, of whom more than fifty r 
employed ; and had this undertaking been supported by the 
government, it would, I think, have been more available as a 
school for our risine artists, and of infinitely greater aer^ioe, 
than our present s(£ool of design, for it wouul have beea a 
working school^ and no other, I am convinced, will be of any 
use in forming a talented race of decorative artists ia ihim 
country. There was also about this time another establish- 
ment similar to the former, conducted by Bfr Sheringham, in 
Marlborou^-street. 

From this time the French b^^ to exotH in this superior 
branch of the art, which with us had fallen on such barren 

ground. Thdr manufacturers were encouraged in eyeary way 
y their government and the Emperor Napoleon to attem^ 
that perfection which they have now so snocessfuDy attainecL 
— Engineer and Architect $ JournaL 



Sir Walter Scott — The following extract from the 
Diary of Sir Walter Scott (see his Life by Lockhart) tonoh- 
ingly exemplifies the state of his feelings at the period d his 
ruin, of the total loss of property and frustratbn of all his 
bright hopes by the bankruptcies of the Ballantynes and Con- 
stable : — ** It is a bitter thought ; but if tears start at it, let 
them flow. , My heart clings to the place I have created. 
There is scarce a tree on it that does not owe its being to me. 
What a life mine has been ! — half educated, almost wholly 
neglected; or left to myself; stuffing my head with most non« 
sensicsd'tfash^ and undervtJued by most of my companions for 
a time.; 'getting forward, and held a bold and devw fellow, 
contriajryito the opinion of all who thought me a mere dreamer ; 
^roken-)iearted lor two years ; my heart handsomdy pieoed 
again, but the crack will remain till my dyiuff day. , Eioh and 
poor four^or five times ; once on the ver^e of ruin, yet opened 
a new source of wealth almost overflowing. Now to.be bro- 
ken Jn my; pitch of pride, and; nearly winge4 (nnless good 
news should come), because London chooses to be in a|i up- 
roar, and in the tumult of bulls and bears, a poor inoffensive 
lion like myself is pushed to the wall. But what is to be the 
end of it? God Icnows ; and so ends the catechism. No- 
body in the end can lose a penny by me ; that is one comfort. 
Men will think pride has had a fall. Let them indulse th^ 
own pride in thmkinff that my fall will make them hif^ier, or 
seem so at least. I have the satisfaction to recollect that my 
prosperity has been of advantage to many, and to hope that 
some at least will forgive my transient wealth on account of 
the innocence of my intentions, and my real wish to do good 
to the poor. Sad hearts, too, at Darmck, and in the cottages 
of Abbotsford. I have half resolved never to see the ^aoe 
again. How could I tread my hall with such a diminished 
crest ? How live a poor indebted man, where I was onoe the 
wealthy — ^the honoured. I was to have gone there on Satai^ 
day in joy and prosperity to receive my friends. My dogs 
will wait for me in -vain. It is foolisn ; but the thoughts 
of parting Arom these dumb creatures have moved me 
more than any of the painful reflections I have'pnt down. 
Poor things, 1 must get them kind masters 1 Tnere may 
be yet those, who loving me, may love my doff, beoause 
it has been mine. I must end these gloomy focelxKUngs, or I 
shall lose the tone of mind with which men should meet dis- 
tress. I feel my dogs' feet on my knees. I hear them whia- 
ing and seeldne me everywhere. This is nonsense, but it is 
what they would do, could they know how things may be. An 
odd thought strikes me — when I die, will the journal of these 
days be taken out of the ebony cabinet at Abbotsford, and 
read with wonder, that the wefl-seeming' baronet should eror 
have experienced the risk of such a nitch ? Or wUl it be 
found in some obscure lodfi^ing-house, where the decayed son 
of chivalry had hung up hu scutcheon, and where one or two 
old fHends will look grave and whisper to eadi other, '* Poor 
gentleman** — '* a weU-meaning man' — "nobody's enemy but 
bis own" — " thought his parts would never wear out" — '^fa- 
mily poorly left"—" pity he took that foolish title." Who 
can answer this question ? 
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THOMOND BRIDGE AND THE CASTLE OF LIMERICK. 



There is scarcely in all Ireland a scene which has so many 
exciting associations connected with it as that which we have 
chosen as the pictorial subject for the present number of our 
Journal. The bridge is indeed a new one ; but it is erected on 
the site of that m6at ancient one which was the scene of so 
many a hard-fought battle for all that men hold dear ; and 
the castle — ruin^ and time-worn, it is true — is the same 
fortress which senred in turn the race by whom it was 
erected, and, as if partaking of the change which our soil is 
said to make in the feelings of all those who settle on it, 
became the last and most impregnable stronghold of those it 
was designed to subdue. 

But some of the events connected with this scene — and 
these events, too, the most important — though honourable to 
the manly character of all concerned in them, and such as all 
the members of the great family of the British empire may now 
feel a pride in — are still associated with remembrances which to 
many are of a saddening oast, and which require to be soft- 
ened bv distance or time before they can be distinctly awaken- 
ed without fdring pain — like our country's music, of which 
even tome of the most exhilarating movements have strange 
tones of sorrow blended with them, which to manv tempera- 
meats «ro too touching if itrongly accented. Ana we do not 



therefore regret that in the short notice of Limerick Bridge 
and Castle which we have to present to our readers, neither 
our plan nor our space will permit us to give any sketch of 
their history but such as may be read by all, if not with plea- 
sure, at least without pain. 

The Castle and Bridge of Limerick owe then: origin to the 
first An^lo-Norman settlers in Irdand, and were erected to 
secure their possessions and facilitate the extension of Uiem. 
It is probable, however, if not certain, that the site of 
the castle had been previously occupied by a stronghold 
of the Ostmen or Danes who settlea in Limeridc in the 
ninth century, and with whom, if they were not its foonders, 
its authentic history as a city at least begins ; for the earlier 
historical notices connected with it relate only to its ofavch 
or churches. 

These churches, with whatever town mav have been con- 
nected with them, were ]plundered by the Danes as early as 
the jear 812 ; and there is every reason to believe that Uiey 
fortified the island in the Shannon, or what is now called the 
English town, with walls and towers very shortly afterwards, 
as our annalists record the predatory devastations of the 
Danes of Limerick in Connaught and Heath as early as the 
year 843, as well as at various years snbswiEfliit. Thej 
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were, however, at lenffth conqaered, but not remoYed, by* the 
TictoriouB arms of Brian Bom, and afterwards Limerick ap- 
pears in history only as an Irish dty, though its inhabitants 
were diiefly of Danish descent. H was here that Tnrlogh 
O'Brien* tong of Munster, recdred in 1064 the honjage of 
Donlevy, Wng of Ulidia ; and his son and successor, Mnr- 
to^ O Brian, AATing giren Cashel, the ancient metropolis of 
Hunster, to the church, made Limerick his chief residence and 
the capital of the province, from which tame it continued to be 
the seat of the kings of Tliomond or North Munster, who 
were hence called kings of Limerick until its final conquest by 
the English in the commencement of the thirteenth century. 

But though thus relieyed from the terrors of foreign ag- 
gression, Limerick was not secured from the equally sangm- 
nary attacks of the Irish themselves ; and our annalists re- 
cord the burning of the dty by Dermod Mac Murro^h in 1014, 
the very year aS^r the death of Brian, and again m 1068 by 
Donneli Mac LougUin, king of Aileadi, or the Northern Hv 
NialL It was besieged in 1157 by Murtogh, the son of Niall 
Mac Longhlin, at the head of the forces of the North and of 
Leinster, when the Danish inhabitants were forced to re- 
nounce .the authority of Tnrlogh O'Brien, and to banish 
him east of the Shannon ; and though he was soon after re- 
stored to a moiety of his principality, he was obliged in 1 160 
to give hostages to Roaerio O'Conor, to escape his ven- 
geance. 

Thus weakened and harassed bv the intestine divisions 
which so fearfully increased in Ireland after the successful 
and q[»leiidid nsorpation of the supreme monarchy by their 
anoeator Brian Bom, it should not be wondered at if the 
kings of Limeriok had made but a feeble resistance to the en- 
thusiastio and dbciplined braverv of the Anglo-Norman 
adventnrars, or that their dty should have been easily 
won and as Mdly kept by these bold warriors ; and vet it 
was not till after many towns of greater importance, if not 
strenffth. had been taken by them and seourefy held, that Li- 
merick ceased to acknowledge its andsnt lords as masters. 
Its Idng , Donndl O'Brien, was indeed one of the first of the 
Irishprinces, who, forsaldaff the Irish monardi after the ar* 
rival of Stronffbow, leagued himself with the English hi sup- 
port oi Biao Murrogh, whose daughter, the half sister of the 
Earl's wifis, he had married ; and as a reward for his defection, 
the king of Limerick daimed the assistanoe of Strongbow in 
attacking the king of Ossory. The result of this request is 
so honourable to tke character of one of the Norman chiefs, 
and is so grapldoally sketched by Manrioe Regan, the king of 
Leinster's secretary, that we are tempted to relate it in his 
own words, as tnmslated by Shr George Carew. 

« The Erie was no sooner come to the dty (Waterford^ 
but a messenger firom O'Brien, kyng of Limerick, repaired 
unto him from his master, prvring hym with all his forces to 
march into Ossery against fionald, that common enemie. 
The cause of friendship between the Erie and O'Brien was, 
that O'Brien had married one of the daughters of Dermond, 
kyng of Leinster, and half sister to the Erie's wife. Unto the 
message the Erie made answeare, that he would satisfie 
O'Brien's request, and they met at Ydoiu^i, and beinfip joined, 
their forces were two thousand strong. Donald, feannge the 
approadi of his enemies, sent to the Erie to desire hym that 
he mought have a safe guard to come unto him, and then he 
doubted not but to ^yve hym satisfaction. The request was 
grannted, and Mannoe de Prindereast was sent for hym ; but 
he, for the more securitie, obtained the words of the Erie and 
O'Brien, and the othes of all the chieftains of the army, that 
the kyng of Osserj shuld come and return in safetie ; which 
done, he went to Donald, and within fowe hours he brought 
hym to the campe in the presence of all the army. The Erie 
and O'Brien chardgedhim with divers treasons and practices 
which he had attempted against his lord the kyng of Leinster, 
deceased ; and O'Brien, and all the captens, disallowinge of 
his excuses, conncelled the Erie to hang him, and O'Brien, 
without delay, commanded his men to harrasse and spoile 
Donald's oountrie, which willingly they performed. Maurice 
de Prindergast mislildng these proceedings, and seeinge the 
danger the Icing of Ossery was m, presenUy mounted on his 
horse, commannded his companie to ao the like, and said, * My 
lords, what do you mean to do ?' and turuing to the captens, 
he tould them * that they dishonoured themselves, and that 
they had falsified their futUis unto hym,' and sware by the 
cross of his sword that no man there that day shoulde dare lay 
handes on the kyng of Ossery ; whereupon the Erie having 
^ of U« iMMmr, oftlling to mynde how far it was ingagec^ 



delivered Donald unto Maurice, commaunding him to see him 
safely conveyed unto his men. Upon the way in their retom 
they encountered O'Brien's men, laden with the spoiles of 
Ossery. Prindergast diard^^ them, slaying nine or ten of 
those free hooters ; and havmg brought Donald to his men, 
lodged with him that night in the woods, and the next morn- 
ing returned to the Erie." 

For the part which Donnell O'Brien thus acted, he had to 
defend himself from the merited vengeance of the Irish mo- 
narch ; and though he was for a time able to ward it off by 
the assbtance of Kobert Fitzstephen, he deemed it prudent, on 
the death of Mac Murrogh in 1 171, to return to his all^riance 
to Roderic, and nve him hostages for his fidelity. On the 
arrival of King Henry IL in Ireland, however, in 1172, he 
again submittal to the authority of the English monarch, to 
whom he came upon the banks of the river near Cashel, swore 
fealty, and became tributary. 

But these oaths were not longheld sacred by DonndL The 
return of the king to England was soon followed by a general 
outburst of the uish princes i^ainst the unjust encroach- 
ments of the adventurers, and Donnell O'Brien, once more 
taking possession of Limerick, led his troops, which were 
strengthened by the battalions of West Connaught, into the 
strongholds of the English in Kilkenny, who hastOy retreated 
before them into Waterford, and left the country a prey to 
their devastations. To punish these daring aggressions of 
Donnell, Earl Strongbow, in the following year, as stated in 
the Annals of Inisfallen, collecting a large body of the English 
from the various parts of Ireland, marched into the heart of 
O'Brien's territory, where he was met and encountered by 
him at Thurles, and defeated with a loss of four knights and 
seven hundred men. Strongbow, returning to Waterford, 
found the gates dosed against him ; the people, hearing of his 
defeat, having seised on the garrison in his absence, imd put 
them to the sword. After a month's sojourn on the little is- 
land, as it is called, in the mouth of the river at Waterford, 
Strongbow returned to Dublin, and summoi^ng a council of 
the dilsfs, it was determined to carry on the war with the 
Idag of Limerick with the greatest vigour. The success 
wh& they experienced might, however, nave been of a differ- 
ent Idnd, If they had not be^i joined on this occadon by the 
king of Ossory, who had been alread^r so grievously treated 
by O'Brien, and who was naturally rejoiced at the opportunity 
thus affbrded him of wreaking his revenge upon his old 
oieiny. 

"With the good likdnge," says Maurice Regan, "ofallthe 
chieftains, Reymond le Grosse, the Constable of Leinster, 
whoe was a mandlscreete and valiannt, and by his parents of 
good livdyhood, was designed to be general of the army : thdr 
randevonse for the assemolii^ of tndr troops was Ossory. 
The kyng of Ossory joined with them, and undertook to guide 
the army upon O'Brien. Neverthdess, Reymond misti^sted 
his faitn, wnydie the kyng of Ossory perceaving, protested 
his integritie with suche fervency, as it eave full satisfaction, 
that he would be faithfull unto him ; which Donald performid 
with sinceritie, in guiding the army until it came to the cittie 
of Limericke, whyche was invironed with a foule and deepe 
ditch with running water, not to be passed over without boats, 
but at one foord onely. At the first i^proach the soldiers 
were discouraged, and mutinied to return, supposing the cit- 
tie, by reason of the water, was impreniable. But that va- 
liannt knight, Meyler Fits Henry, navmg found the foord, 
wy th a loud voice cried, * St David, companions, let us coura- 

feouslie pass this foord.' He led the waye, and was followed 
ut by four horsemen, who, when they were gotten over, were 
assailed by the enemie." 

The account given by Cambrensis of this affair, as transla- 
ted by Sir R. 0. Hoare, is somewhat different in its details. 
He says that ** upon this occasion, one David Walsh clapped 
spurs to his horse, and, plunging boldly into the stream, 
reached the opposite shore in safety, and exdatnfod loudly 
• that he had found a ford,' yet never a man would follow 
him, save one Oeoffrey Judas, who, on his return with David 
to conduct the army across the river, was carried away by 
the impetuosity of the current, and unfortunately drowned 
Meyler, however, undismayed by this accident, and seeing the 
awkward manner in which his kinsman Reymond was placed, 
ventured into the river, and gained the opposite bank ; and 
whilst he was engaged in defending himseUT against the dti- 
sens of Limerick, who attacked him with stones, and threat- 
ened to kill him, Reymond, who had hitherto been employed 
in the rear of his ftrxny, appeared on the river side, and nmg 
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the imminent danger to which his nephew Meyler was exposed, 
exhorted his troops to try the passac^e of the Shannon ; and 
such was the influence of this brare leader over them, that at 
the risk of their lives they followed him across the river, and 
having put the enemy to night, took quiet possession of their 
city." 

Having left a strong earrison in Limerick under the com- 
mand of nis kinsman MUo of St David's, Reymond returned 
to Leinster with the remainder of his army. But in conse- 
quence of xmfavourable representations respecting his conduct 
made to the king, he was on the point of returning to England, 
when intelligence reached Strongbow that Donn^ 0%rien 
was again in arms, and investing Limerick with a powerful 
army ; and that, as the garrison had nearly consumed their 
whole winter stock of provisions, immediate succour was 
absolutely necessair. Strongbow resolved accordingly to 
fly to their relief without loss of time ; but the whole army 
refused to march to Limerick under any leader but Reymondl, 
who was consequently persuaded to postpone his departure, 
and to take command of the troops. He set out, accordingly, 
for Munster, at the head of 80 Igiights, 200 cavalry, and 300 
archers, to which were joined a considerable body of Irish, as 
they passed through Ossory and Hy Rinselagh, under the com- 
mana of their respective princes. Donald O'Brien was not 
inactive, but advanced to meet him to the pass at Cashel, 
which was not only strong by nature, but rendered more 
difficult of access by trees and hedges thrown across it. 
Meyler's usual success, however, attended him. Whilst 
Donald was animating his troops to battle, the impatient 
Meyler burst forth like a whirlwind, destroyed the hedges, 
opened a passage by his sword, and putting the enemies to 
flight, afi^ain took possession of the city. 

Shortly afterwards, a parley was held with Reymond by 
the kin^ of Limerick and Roderio O'Oonor, in which the 
Ibrish princes once more swore allegiance to King Henry and 
his heirs, and delivered up hostages as a guarantee of their 
fidelity. 

The death of Earl Strongbow, however, which followed soon 
after these events, once more restored Limerick to its native 
prince, never again to be wrested ft>om him but by death. In 
consequence of the necessary departure of Reymond, from 
Ireland, it was deemed expedient, as well hj himself as by his 
friends, to relinquish the possession of a dty so surrounded 
by enemies, and which it required so large a force to defend, 
and particularly as no person could be found willine^ to take 
the command of its earrison after his departure. Making a 
virtue of necessity, therefore, Reymond unwillingly conferred 
the command on Donnell himself, as a liege servant of the 
king, who, in accepting of it, renewed his former promises 
of fidelity and service by fresh oaths of allegiance. But oaths 
were very lightly observed by all parties m those troubled 
times ; and Reymond and his followers had scarcely passed 
the farther end of the bridge, than the citizens, at the insti- 
gation of Donnell, who declared that Limerick should no lon- 
§er be a nest for foreigners, broke it down, and set fire to 
le city in four different ouarters. 

Yet It was not resiffnea to Donnell without another effort. 
In 1179, a grant of the Idngdom of Limerick, then wholly in 
the possession of the Irish, having been made to Herbert 
Fitz- Herbert, who resigned it to Pmlip de Braosa, or Bruce, 
the English, with their Irish aUies, led by Miles Cogan and 
Robert Fitzstephen, invested the city, with a view to establish 
Bruce in his principality ; but they were no sooner perceived 
from the ramparts of the town than the garrison gave a strik- 
ing proof of tneir inveterate hostility by setting it on fire ; and 
though Cogan and Fitzstephen still offered to lead on the 
attack, Bruce and his followers refused to risk their lives in 
a contest whose first beginnings gave so bad an omen of 
success. 

After a series of conflicts with the English in different 
parts of Munster, in which he was usually the victor, Donnell 
O'Brien died a natural doath in 1194, and with him the line 
of Irish kings of Limerick may be said to have terminated. 
In the following year we find the town in the possession of 
the English, and though it was again taken from them in 
1 198, it was recoverea shortly afterwards by the renowned 
William de Burgo, who formed a settlement, which from that 
period defied aU the power of the Irish. 

This result was in a great measure owing to the natural 
strength of position of t^ city itself; but it was not till years 
afterwards that its strength was rendered such as it might 
be supposed was impregnable^ by the^reotioii of the proud 



fortress, of the ruins of whidi our riew wiU giye a tolerable 
idea. This castle, and the bridge, which hu been recently 
rebuilt, were erected by King John in 1210 ; and though the 
former has since that period been the soane of many a na- 
tional conflict, its ruins still display a prond magnmeenoe, 
and are not an unworthy feature of the scenery on the banks 
of that mighty river which has so often witnessed its trials 
and contributed to its defence. P. 



EDITORLAX SQUABBLES. 

Therb are not many ^ings we like better than a row, a 
paper war between a couple of newspaper editors; there 
IS something so delectable in the sincere oordiallty with 
which thej ^rase each other — so amusing in the air of sur- 
passing vnsdom and knowledge with which they oontradiot, 
and in the easy confident superiority with whidi they demo- 
lish each other's assertions and positions. The most pleasant 
feature perhaps in the whole, however — and it is one that 
pervades all the manifestoes of their Hifffa Mlgfathiasses — is 
the obvious conviction of each that he is demolishing, anniM- 
lating his antagonist ; while you, the cool, dispassionate, and 
unconcerned reader, feel perfectly satisfied (and here Ues the 
fun of the thing) that this said antagonist, to far f^m bein? 
demolished or annihUated, vrill become only more rigorons and 
rampant for the oastigation inflicted on mm. 

Another amusing enough feature of editorial oontrorersies 
is the infallibility of these worthy gentlemen. An editor is 
never -nTong ; it is invariably his ** contemporary," who has 
mistmderstood or misrepresented hhn, either through igno- 
rance or wilfulness, fie did not say tha^^ — ^what he did say 
was this ; and if his contemporary had read his lurtide with 
ordinary attention, he would have found it so. 

The editorial war being carried on in diffurent styles accord- 
ing to circumstances and the tempers ot the belligerents, 
the hostile articles assume various characters, amongst which 
are what may be called the Demolisher or Smasner, the 
Contradictor (calm and confident), the Abuser, and the Re- 
joinder and Settler (with cool and easy accompaniments). Of 
these various styles we happen to have at this moment 
some pretty tolerable specimens before us, two or three of 
which we shall select for the edification of our readers. The 
first is from " The Meridian Sun," and is of the desertion 
which we would call 

THE DBMOLZSHBB. 

Our contemporary '* The Northern Luminsry," as that con- 
centration of dullness and opacity has the effrontery to call 
itself, is, we see, at his old tncks again. In the present case 
he is amusing Umself with nibbling and cavilling at our ac- 
count of the great public political dinner given by the inha- 
bitants of our good town to our independent member, Josiah 
Friggins of Parsley-green, Esq. Our veracious contemporary 
accuses us of havmg omitted all notice of the hisses witn 
which, he says, some portions of Mr Priggins's speech were 
received. He further charges us with passing over in silence 
certain '* disgraceful disturbances" by which, he asserts, 
the evening was marked, and concludes by stigmatising the 
meetmg as one of the lowest in character, and most unrm^f in 
oonduot, that ever brought odium on a respectable oommunity. 

^ow, can our readers guess the secret of all this spleen on 
the part of" The Northern Luminary," of whidu by the way, 
a certunprominent feature of that gentleman's face is no bad 
type ? We will tell them : he was not invited to the dinner ! 
And, more, let us tell Aim, had he presented himself, he would 
not have been admitted 1 

Here, then, is the whole secret of the affair, and haying 
mentioned it, we have explained all, and need not say that 
the ** hisses'* and " disgraceful disturbances" are gratnitous 
inventions of the enemy — ^in other words, downright fabri- 
cations. 

We had the honour of being at the dinner in question, and 
sat the whole evening at Mr Pnegins's left hand, and, thus si- 
tuated, if there had been hissing, we certainly must have 
heard it. But there was none. Not a single hiss ; and for 
the truth of this assertion we unhesitatingly pledge our word 
of honour. So far from any part or parts or Mr Priggins's 
speech being hissed, every sentiment, almost every word that 
gentleman uttered, was hailed with unanimous ana unbounded 
applause. In fact, we never heard a speech that gave such 
general satisfaction. As to the ** disgraceful disturbances," 
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these we leave to the party of which the Northern Luminary 
is the avowed supporter. 

Has he forgotten the scene that occurred at the last public 
dinner of his niendB at the Hog and Pigs Tavern ? He may, 
hut we have not. 

This statement, of course, rouses the utmost wrath of the 
editor of the " Northern Luminary," who to the Demolisher 
of his contemporary replies with a red-hot 



It is (says the editor of " The Northern Luminary**) the na- 
ture of the serpent to sting, of Uie cur to bite, and of the editor 
of the Meridian Sun, save the mark! — ^the farthins; candle — ^to 
£&brieate falsehoods. This low scurrilous scribbler, this vile 
reptile, who leaves his slimy track on every subject over 
which he crawls, is again spitting his venom at us, and the 
fHends of social order. But we will put our heel on the loath- 
some toad, and crush him as we would the disgusting little 
animal which he so much resembles. We were not invited to 
Mr Priggins's dinner ! We were, thou prince of liars I We 
were invited to the dinner, but we treated the invitation with 
the contempt it deserved. We knew that you, the editor of 
the Farthing Candle, were to be there— (when did you refuse a 
dinner, pray ?) — and on this account we declined the invitation. 
We would not be seen sitting in the company of a man so ut- 
terly devoid of ^e feelings and principles of a c^entleman, as 
the person alluded to is well known to be ; and this, we re- 
peat, was the reason why we did not honour the dinner in 
question with our presence. 

That Priegins was hissed, and that the evening was marked 
by a most msgraceful disturbance, we have most respectable 
and most undoubted authority for repeating, and we repeat it 
accordingly. The effirontery is indeed monstrous and un- 
blushing that would deny facts' so notorious. Let the das- 
tardly editor of the Farthing Candle again deny these facts 
if he dare. 

Our next specimen is from '* The Patagonian,*' a paper of 
gigantic dimensions. It is 

THE CONTRADICTOR 

(with calm and confident accompaniments). 

Our contomporaray " The Watch Tower" is grossly mis- 
taken when he asserts that Ministers were outvoted on the 
H"on of the potato monopoly. They were not outvoted, 
merely abandoned the measure, as we foresaw they 
do firom the first, and as we Arom the first advised them 
to do. Our contemporary is equally wrong in ascribing to a 
certainpolitioal party an undue influence in the affairs of this 
dty. JVe know tor certain that the party alluded to have no 
such influence. The idea is absurd. 

Pray what can " The Watch Tower" mean by sayiiu^ that the 
balance of power would not be in the least disturbed by Rus- 
sia's taking possession of Timbuctoo. Absurd ! The ba- 
lance of power would be disturbed, and very seriously too, by 
such a proceeding. By gaining possession of Timbuctoo, 
Russia would gain possession of Africa ; and by gaining pos- 
session of Africa, Russia would gain possession of Cape Coast 
Castle, the coast of Guinea, and the Ci^ of Good Hope ; and 
bv gainkM; the Cape of Good Hope, she would deprive us of 
the East fiidies. And, pray, where would we be tnen ? We 
put the question to our contemporary with solemn earnest- 
ness, ana with calm composure wait for his reply. 

Really, our friend." The Watch Tower*' is but a so-so hand 
at politics. He positively should be more cautious how he 
speaks of matters with which he is unacquainted. The con- 
sequence of an opposite conduct is a series of the most ridicu- 
lous blunders. 

" The Watch Tower" is not to be contradicted and brow- 
beat in this way with impunity. He gives in return 

A REJOINDER (with cool and easy settler). 

In reply to certain captious ronarks that appeared in yes- 
terday's ratagonian on our leading article of the 15th instant, 
we beg to say, for the information of the editor of that paper, 
that we did not say that Ministers were outvoted on tne po- 
tato question. What we did say was, that Ministers would 
have been outvoted on that question had they brought it to 
issue. ^ Strange that our contemporary wiU not read us aright. 

Again, in ascribing a certain influence to a certain party. 



we guarded our expressions by the word " condittooaDy," 
whidi, however, our contemporary, vdth his usual candour^ 
has chosen to overlook, and thus entirely altered our meaning. 
Our contemporary concludes his tirade by asking us what we 
mean bj saying '* that the balance of power would not'be in the 
least disturbed by Russia's taking possession of Tunbuctoo." 
Now, what will our readers think when we tell them that ws 
made no such assertion ? What we said was, that the balaaoa 
of power would not be disturbed by Russia's oceupving Tim- 
buctoo, not possessing it, which difference of expression makes, 
we apprehend, a material difference in meaning. We sup- 
posed Russia occupying Timbuctoo as a friend, not posaess- 
mg it as an enemy ; and in this view of the case we r^»eat 
that the balance of power would in no ways be affected. Wa 
g^ant our contemporary's conclusions, but deny his premises. 
With regard to our contemporary's sneer at our political 
knowledge, we would reply by calling his attention to nis own 
blundering articles — (see his incomprehensible artide on the 
corn-laws, his interminable article on the poor-rates, his un- 
intelligible article on free trade and the Kamschatkaloan, &c. 
&c. &c The editor of the Patagonian ma^ rest assured that 
he has much to learn in the science of politics, and mudi, too, 
that we could teach him, although it is no business of ours to 
enlighten his ignorance. 0. 



SLIGHTED LOVE, 

FROM THE SPANISH, BT M. 

'*— And thii is poor Ancelmo'B graTe ! 

Ah, Juan ! say of what he died— 
For he was young, was young and brave. 

Yet gentle as the cooing dove." — 
** He died, alas !"— and Juan sighed,— 

** He aietl, ke died qf tlfgkted to9e," 

** —Poor youth I— And, Juan !— spake he aught 
Of what he felt, befbrc be died ? *— 

** —He said that all his pains were nought 
Save one— of which he would not qieak— 
Alas I we had not ftr to seek 

For that :— it was the one dark thought 
Wherewith in vain his spirit strove— 
•* H9 dM, ke died qfeligkied lower 

** —And when Death bovered nearer still, 

What said he of his moumftil flite ?" 
*' —That death was not so sharp an ill— 

That Life, o'erdarkened by Deqwir, 
Was bitterer fkr than Death to bear ; 

That rest awaits us in the tomb, 
Where Anguish sleeps with Love and Hate. 
Thus much he spake— and some were there 

Who wept aloud his early doom ; 
But others knelt in rtl^t prayer,— 
And when they said that such as he 

Were flowers that God took up to bloom 
In Heaven, he smiled so thankftilly ! 

And raised his fidling eyes above- 
He died, ke died qftUgkted love.* 

"—And— Shepherd !— when the heavenly ipok 

Was flickering in iU lamp of clay. 
Before the glassy eye grew dark. 
What said he more ? or said he aught ?'*— 
«< — But this—* The pilgrim goes hb way :— 
FsreweU the beauty of the moon ! 
Farewell the glory of the noon ! 
The home of rest my heart hath sought 

So long in vain will soon be mine- 
Soon will that heart, all queUed and cold. 

Lie low aneath tbt trodden mould. 
Which brings it Peace,— a welcome boon I 

Yet Love, ah. Love U sUU divine. 

And surely Goodness never dies !*— 

He said no more— we closed his eyes — 

We laid him in the grassy grove— 

He died, ke died qfeligkied love." 

^Dmblim Univertillf Mattpiine, 
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ROOSHKULUM, OR THE WISE SIMPLETON, 
A LEGEND OF GLARE. 

BT J. G. X'TSAOUE. 

ComfST Nbtlan, our Tillage schoolmaster, when any oties- 
tion of arithmetic may be proposed to him which he is in 
no humour to answer, and wontd rather tnm off by a joke, 
has heen frequently known to reply to it by asking another 
qneetion, like this : — 

" Now, boys, ye're striying to pozile me ; and I'll engage 
none of ye can answer something that 111 ask ye, now." 
" What is it, Comey ? Let's hear it !" 
** How many grains of oatenmale are contained in one given 
square foot of stirabout ?" 

This is, in its turn, a poser ; but probably the number of 
schemes, tricks, and contrivanoes, in an Irish cranium, might 
be found as hard to be enumerated as the grains of meal 
in the aforesaid foot of stirabout 1 

Thus, while around the blazing turf fire, on a winter's 
eTening, the story, the pipe, and the joke, take their rounds 
by tnm, yon will inyanaoly discover that that tale always 
gains a double share of applause which may contain a rela- 
tion of some clever suocessfol scheme or trick, or the " sayings 
and doings" of some renuurkably clever fellow, iJbeit perhaps 
a great rogue ; in fact, such stories as these are suited to the 
conceptions and tastes of a shrewd and ready-witted people. 

But without tirinff my reader with any more ** shanachus," 
for so we tam ** palaver" in Clare, let me endeavour to pre- 
sent him with one of these very stories, which, if it boasteth 
not of much interest, may perhaps amuse him by its originality. 
Honour to that man, whomsoever he may be, who first res- 
cued these curious legends from oblivion, and found in our 
Irish Penny Journal an excellent repository for their safer 
preservation I 

The reader must not be surprised if my story contains a 
sHght dash of the marvellous, probably bordering on the hy- 
perbolical ; but this, which I verily believe is but a kind of 
ornament, something superadded by the genius of the narra- 
tors, as it has descendea, must be taken as it is meant, and 
will in most instances be found capable of translation, as it 
were, into language easily and naturally to be explained. 

A very long time i^, then, somewhere in the western part 
of the province of Munster, lived, in a small and wretched 
cabin, a poor widow, named Moireen Mora. She had three 
sons, two of whom Were fine young men ; but the third — and 
of him we shall soon hear a good deal — though strong and 
active, was of a lazy disposition, which resulted, as Ms mother 
at least always thought, not so much from any fault of his 
own, as from his natural foolishness of character ; in fact, she 
really considered him as of that class called in Ireland " na- 
turals." But before we say anything of the third son, let us 
trace the histories of his two elder brothers. 

Now, the first, whose name was Mihal More, or Michael 
Biff Fellow, either that he considered the small spot of land 
wmch his mother held quite unable to support the family, or 
was actuated by some desire to improve nis condition away 
from homo, never let his mother rest one moment until she 
had consented to his starting, in, order that he might, as he 
said, should he fall in with a good master, return, and per- 
haps make her comfortable for the remainder of her days. 

To this plan, after much hesitation, Moireen Mera at 
length agreed, and the day was fixed by Mihal for starting. 
** And, mother," said he, *' though ^ou have but little left, and 
it is wrong to deprive vou of it, if you wmld but bake me 
m fine cake of wheaten bread, and if you could but spare me 
one of the hens — ah 1 that would be too much to ask ! — against 
the long road ; could you, mother ?" 

" Why not, Michael ? I could never refuse you any thing ; 
and you will want the cake and the hen badly enough. And, 
Mihal, a vick asthore ! if you should ever meet one of the good 
people, or any thing you may think is*nt right, pass it by, and 
say not a word." 

It was evening when he began his expedition, nor did he 
stop on the road till daylight returned, when he found him- 
selc in the centre of a wood, and very faint and hungry. 
Seeing a convenient-looking rock near a place where he 
thought it most probable he should find water, he seated him- 
self, with the intention of satisfying his hunger and thirst. 

He had not been many moments engaged in eating some of 
his bread, and had just commenced an attack on the hexi, by 
taking off one of her wings, when there came up to him a 
poor greyhound, which looked the 



Greyhounds are proverUally thin, but this was thinner than 
the thinnest, and^ it was easy to see, had doubtlessly left at 
home a numerous young family. 

Mihal More was so very intent on eating that he heeded 
not the imploring look of ^e poor greyhound, and it was not 
till, wonderfril to say, she addressed him in intelligible Irish, 
that he deigned to notice her. But when the first word came 
from her mouth, he was sure she must be one of those ag^nst 
any communication with whom his mother had so emphati- 
caUy warned him, and accordingly determined to i^ply her 
maxim strictly to the occurrence. 

"You are a traveler, I see," said the greyhound, " and 
were doubtless weary and fating with hunger when you 
took your seat here. I am the mother of a numerous and 
helpless family, who are even now clamorous for subsistence ; 
this I am unable to afford them, unless I am myself supported. 
You have now the means. Afford it to me, then, if only in the 
shape of a few of the hen's small bones ; I will be for ever 
grateful, and may periiaps be the means of serving you in 
turn when you may most want and least expect it." 

But Mihal continued sedulously picking the bones, and 
when he had finished, he put them all hmw. into his wallet, 
still resolving to have nothmg whatever to do with this fairy, 
represented, as he imagined, by the greyhound. 

«< IVaII t'* n»\A ithp. nltAnnslv. ** since vou eriv 



I very picture of starvati^m. 



Well !" said she, ^teousljr, " since you give me nothing, 
follow me. You are perhaps in search of service ; my mas- 
ter, who knows not my faculty of speech, lives near: he 
may assist you. And see," continued she, as he followed, 
" behold that well. Had you relieved me, it was in my power 
to have changed its contents, which are of blood, to the finest 
virgin honey ; but the honey is beneath the blood, neither can 
it now be changed I However, try your fortune, and if you 
are a reasonably sensible follow, I may yet relent, and be 
reconciled to you." 

Mihal still answered not aword, but followed the greyhound, 
until she came to the gate of a comfortable farmer's resi- 
dence. She entered the door, and Mihal saw her occupy her 
place at the side of the fire, and that she was quickly be- 
sieged by a number of clamorous postulants, whose wants 
she seemed but poorly adequate to supply. 

At a glance he perceivca that the house contained a master 
and a imstress ; but an old lady in the chinmey comer, hav- 
ing by her a pair of crutches, made him quail, by the sinister 
expression of her countenance. Still, nothing daunted, he 
asked the master of the house at once for employment. 

♦* Plenty of employment have I, friend, and good wages," 
answered he, " but I am a man of a thousand : and I may also 
say, not one man of a thousand will stop with me in this 
house." 

" And may I ask the reason of this, sir ?" said Mihal, 
taking off his hat respectfully. 

** I will answer you immediately ; but first follow me into 
my garden. There," said he, pomting to a heap of bones 
which lay bleaching on the ground, " theij are the bones of 
those unfortunate persons imo have followed in my service ; 
if now, therefore, you should so wish, you have my full per- 
mission to depart unhurt : if you will brave them, hear now 
the terms on which I must be served." 

•* Sir," answered Mihal, " you surprise me. I have tra- 
velled far, have no money, neither any more to eat ; say, 
therefore, your terms ; and if I can at all reconcile myself to 
them, I am prepared to stop here." 

** You must understand, then," said the farmer, ••that I 
hold my lands by a very unusual tenure. This is not my 
fault. However, you will find me an hidulgent master to you, 
at all events ; for, in fact, you may chance to be my master 
as much as I yours, or perhaps more; for these are the 
terms : — 

*' If /, at any time, first find fault with any one thing you 
may say or do, you are to be solemnly bound to take thb 
(pointing to an immense and sharp axe), and forthwith, 
without a word, strike me till /shall be dead : but should you, 
at any one time, first find fault with one of my words or 
actions, /must be equally bound to do the very same dreadful 
thing to yourself. Blame me not, therefore, should you find 
fiwlt with me, for it will be my destiny, nay, my duty, to do 
as I have described ; and, on the contrary, if it happen other- 
wise, I must be ready to submit to my fate. Consider, and 
reply." 

" O, my master !"said Mihal More, "I have but the alter- 
native of starvation ; I am in a strangely wild country, 
without a friend. I must die, if I proceed, and nothmg more 
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dreadful than death can happen to me here. I therefore 
throw myself on your compassion, and agree to your terms." 

They then returned to the house, and Aiihal felt somewhat 
refreshed, even by the smell alone of the savoury viands which 
the mistress was then preparing for the afternoon's repast ; 
the greyhound, too, cast occasionally wistful glances towards 
the operations goin^ forward. 

At length the dmner hour being all but arrived, the old 
lady in the chimnev-comer then opened her lips for the first 
time since Mihal haa come in, and expressed a wish to go out 
and take a walk ; *' for," said she, " I have not been out for 
some weeks, ever since our last servant left us. What is your 
name, my man ?" So he told her. ** Come out, then," said 
she, ** Auhal, and assbt me about the garden, for I am com- 
pletely cramped." 

Mihal muttered a few words about dinner, hunger, and so 
on, but was interrupted by the farmer, who said, " Mihal, 
you must attend my mother ; she has sometimes strange fan- 
cies. Besides, remember our agreement. Do you find fault 
with me f* 

" O, by no means, sir " said Blihal, frightened ; '* I must do 
my business, I suppose. 

The dinner was actually laid out on the plates to every one 
when Mihal and the old lady walked out. No sooner had they 
done so, than the greyhound, before she could be preventea, 
pounced on his dinner, and devoured it in a moment ! 

The old lady thought proper to walk for some hours in the 
garden ; and now was Mihal very hungrv, for he had tasted 
nothing since he had finished the hen early that morning ; he 
almost began to wish that he had relieved the greyhound. 

When mey came in at last, the supper was being prepared. 
Mihal was now quite certain that his wants would Be attended 
to; but how woefully was he doomed to be disi^pointed I 
For, no sooner had they entered the house than the ac- 
cursed old lady seized a large cake of wheaten bread, which 
was baking on the embers, and, hastily spreading on it a coat 
of butter, directed Mihal to attend her again into the garden I 
He could say nothing, for his master's eyes were on him. He 
was completely bewudered. In despair he went with the old 
lady, ana as it was a lovely moonlignt night, she stopped out 
an unusual time, and it was very late when they came in. 

Mihal stretched himself, ouite fainting, on the bed, but 
slept not a wink. How 1 wisn, now, thought he, that I had 
given the greyhound not only the small bones, but even half 
my hen 1 

The next morning the family early assembled for breakfast, 
and again were the cakes put down to bake over the glow- 
ing fire. Again did the old lady seize one, and command 
Mhal into the garden ! 

He was now completely exhausted; and, determining to 
expostulate with his master when he came in, went up to him, 
craving some food. 

'* No," said the farmer ; ** we never eat exeept at stated 
times, and my mother keeps the keys." 

'* Ah, sir, have pity on me !" answered Mihal; " how can I 
exist, or do your busmess ?" 

*' And can you blame me f* said the master. 

Mihal, now quite losing sight of the agreement, and con- 
fused by the question, put in so treacherous a manner, an- 
swered, " that of course he could not but blame any per- 
son who would permit such infamous conduct." 

Here was the signal. Mihal, in his enfeebled state, was no 
match*for the stmrdy farmer; in a moment his head was 
roiling on the floor *bY a vigorous stroke of the fatal axe, 
while g^rins of satisfaction might be seen playing on the ooun- 
tenances both of the old lady, and her greyhound t 

The feelings of the poor widow may be imagined, when no 
tidings ever reached her of her Mihal More. But, on the 
expiration of a year, the second son, Pauthrick Dhnv, or 
Patrick Black Fdlow, so called from his dark complexion, 
also prevailed on his mother to let him go in searcn of hb 
brother, and of employment. 

But why should I describe again the horrid scene? Let 
me satisfy you by merelv saying that precisely the same oc- 
currences also happened to poor Pauthrick Bhuv, and that 
his bones were added to those of his brother, and of the other 
victims behind the farmer's garden 1 

But when, in the course of another year, neither Mihal nor 
Pauthrick appeared, the widow's grief was unbounded. How 
was she, then, astonished, when ^' the fool," as he was yet 
always called, although his real name was Rooshkuhim, 
actually volunteered to do the same I Nothing oould stop 



him: go he would. So the cake was baked, the hen was 
killed and roasted, and Rooshkulum, " the foul,*' sot out on 
his expedition. And there^ at the rock in the wood, was 
that \erj same greyhound ; and as soon as she had looked 
him in the face, he said, " Why, poor thing 1 1 have here what 
I cannot eat, and you seem badly to need it; here are these 
bones and some of this cake." 

It was then the greyhound addressed him. ** Come with 
me," said she ; ** lo ! here is the well, of whidi your two ire* 
there could not drink : behold I here is the honey on tlie top, 
clear and pure, but the blood is far beneath I" 

When '* the fool " had satisfied himself at this well, he fol- 
lowed the grevhound to the farmer's house. It may be b&reiy 
possible tlmt by the road he received from her some exoeUent 
advice. 

The conversation that ensued when Rooshkulum arriTed 
at the farmer's, and offered himself for his servant, was mnek 
of the same nature as I have before detailed while relating 
the former part of my story. " But," said Rooshkulum the 
fool, ** 1 will not bind myself to these terms for ever ; I might 
get tired of you, or you of me ; so, if you please, I will agree 
to stop with you for certain till we both hear the cuckoo ory 
when we are together." 

To this they agreed, and went into the house. However, 
just before they stepped in, the farmer asked Rooehknlna his 
name. 

** Why," said he, ** mine is a very curious name : it is so 
curious a name, indeed, that you would never learn it ; and 
where is the occision of breaking voor jaws eveiy minute 
trying to call me * Pondracaleuthasnochun,' which ie mv real 
name, when you may as well call me always ' the Boy ? " 

** Well I that will do," answered the master. 

The (Hnner was now prepared, and laid out on the plates, 
and the old tricks about to be played. Rooshkulum, as with 
the others, could not find fault, for, fool as he was, be knew 
the consei^uences. As he went out with the old lady, she too 
inquired his name. 

^ ** Why, really," said he to her, " mine is a name that no 
one, I venture to say, was ever called before. All my bro- 
thers and sisters died, and my father and mother thought that 
perhaps an unusual queer kind of name might have luck, so they 
called me * Mehane. " 

And, reader, if thou understandest not oar ▼emacnlar, 
know that ** Mehane" signifies in English ** mvself." 

They spent some hours, as usual, in the garden, and Roosh- 
kulum returned tired and exhausted. But when he expected 
to get his supper, and when she again brought him out, and 
ate the fine not buttered cake before his very eyes, it was 
more than flesh and blood could stand. However, he pre- 
tended not to mind it in the least, but was very oivil to the 
old lady, amusing her by his silly stories. ** And now, ma'am," 
said he, ** let's walk a uttle way down this sunny bank before 
we go in." 

Certain It was that the sun did happen to shine on the 
bank at that very time, but it was to iniat were growing on 
it that he wished to direct her close attention ; for when he 
came to a certain place where there vras a cavity filled by a 
rank gprowth of nettles, thistles, and thorns, he g^ve his charge 
such a shove as sent her sprawling and kicking in the midst 
of them, uttering wild shrieks, for the pain was great. 

But Rooshkulum had no notion of helping her out, and 
ran into the house, which was some dbtanoe away, desiring 
the farmer to run, for that his mother vwuld walk there, and 
had fallen into a hole, from which he could not get her out 
And then the farmer ran, and cried, ** O, mother, where are 
you ? what has happened ?" 

*' Alas, my son 1 nere I am down in this hole 1 Hdp me 
out I I am ruined, disfigured for life !" 

'* And who is it," said the farmer, *' that has dared to serve 
you thus ?" 

" O," said she, " it was Mehane ! Mehane a veil Me- 
hane /" (Myself has ruined myself!) 

** Who ?" said the farmer, as he helped her out. 

" O, it was Mehane" answered she ; ** Mehane a veU 
Mehane /" 

*' Well, then," said the farmer, ** I suppose it can't be helped, 
as it was yourself that did it. So here, * Boy 1' take her on 
your back, and carry her home ; it was but an accident T 

So Rooshkulum carried her off and put her to bed, she all 
the time crying out, ** Ah I but it was A^sei^that miBad lify- 
self I" till her son thought her half erackeoL ^e was qvke 
unable to rise next morning ; so Roothkuhun *' the fool" 
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an excellent and hearty breakfast, wluch he took care also to 
share with the grevhoand. 

But then the old lady called her son to her bedside, and ex- 
plained how that it was " the Boy*' who had done the mis- 
chief, ** and I command you,*' said she, *' to get rid of him, and 
for that purpose desire him at once to go and make * cuiss^ na 
coissheh na gairach' (the road of the sheeps' feet\ that you 
hare long been intending to do, and then to send him with the 
flock over the road to tne land of the giant; we shall then 
never see him more ; and it is better to lose eren a flock of 
sheep than have him longer here, now that he has discovered 
our trick." 

The farmer called Rooshkulum to him, and taxed him with 
what he bad done to his mother. 

*• And," said Rooshkulum, ** could you blame me f" 

*' Why, no," answered the farmer, remembering hie part of 
the agreement, *' / donU blame you, but you must never do it 
any more. And now you must take these (pointing to the 
sheep), and because the bog is soft on the road to the 'land of 
the giant,* you must make * the road of the sheeps' feet' for 
them to go over, and come back when they are fat, and the 
giant wm support you while you are there. Do you blame 
me for that 9** 

** No," said Rooshkulum, driving away the sheep. 

But, contrarv to all their expectations, in an hour's time in 
marched Rooshkulum, covered with bog dirt and blood. 
*' O !" said he, *' I have had hard work since, and made a 
good deal gAT the road of the sheeps' legs ; but, indeed, there 
are not half enough legs after all, and you must give me more 
legs, if you would wish the road made firm." 

'* Ana, yon rascal, do yon tell me you have cut off the legs 
of all my fine sheep ?'* 

" Every one, sir ; did you not desire me? Do you blame me?** 

« O dear no 1 by no means 1 Only take care, and don't do 
it any more." 

They^went on tolerably for a few days, for they were afraid 
of Rooshkulum, and let him alone, till one morning the farmer 
told him he was going to a wedding that night, and that he 
might go with him. 

** W^," said Rooshkulum, ** what is a wedding ? what will 
they do there?" 

*' Whv," answered the farmer, " a wedding is a fine place, 
where there is a good supper, and two people are joined 
together as man and wife.' 

** O, is that it ? I should like much to see what they 11 do." 

** Well, then, you must promise me to do what I'll tell you 
with the horses when we are going." 

"Why, whatshaUIdo?" 

" O, only when we are going, don*t take your eyes from the 
horses till we get there ; then have your two eyes on my plate, 
and an eye on every other person's plate ; and then youll see 
what they'll do." 

Rooshkulum said nothing. They went to the wedding ; but 
when they sat down to supper, ail were surprised to find a 
round thing on their plates, covered with blood, and not 
looking very tempting. But the farmer soon guessed the sad 
truth, and calling Rooshkulum aside, he stenily asked him 
what he had done. 

** Can you blame me f* answered the provoking Rooshku- 
lum ; ** did you not desire me not to take the eyea from the 
horses tUl I got here, and to put them on the plates, and two 
on your own plate, uid that I would see what they would do 
then?" 

** O, don*t imagine I blame you,** said the farmer ; " but I 
meant your own eyes all the time ; and, mind me, don*t do it 
anymore /'* 

They were all by this time heartily sick of Rooshkulum, 
especially the old lady, who had never left her bed ; and one 
momine, feeling something better, she ealled the farmer to 
her bedside, and addressed him thus : — " Tou know, my 
son, that your agreement with that rascal will terminate when 
^ou both shall hear the cuckoo. Now, in my youth I could 
mutate the cuckoo so well that I have had them flying round 
me. Put me up, therefore, in the big holly bush ; take him 
along with you to out a tree near ; I will then cry ' cuckoo I' 
* cuckoo !' and the agreement will be broken 1" said the, 
chuckling to herself. 

This seemed a capital idea ; so the farmer lifted his mother 
out of bed, and put her up into the holly bush, calling Roosh- 
kulum to bring the big axe, for that he mteoded to fdl a tree. 
Sooshkalun did as 1& was decired, and oommenoed cutting 
^Qiwu 1^ ctftila tr«t, which the fanner pointed out And not 



long had he been thus engaged when the old lady in the holly 
bush cried out " cuckoo I* ** cuckoo 1" *' Hah I what's that ? 
said the farmer ; ** that sounds like the cuckoo !" 

*'0, that cannot be," said Rooshkulum, "for this is 
winter I** 

But now the cuckoo was heard, beyond a doubt. 

*• Well," said Rooshkulum, " before I've done with you, 
ni goand see this cuckoo." 

"Why, you stupid fool 1" said the farner, " no man ever 
saw the cuckoo." 

** Never mind I" said Rooshkulum, " it can be no harm to 
look. Wouldn't yon think, now, that the cuckoo was speaking 
out of the hoUy bush?" 

** O, not at all I— perhaps she is five miles away. Come 
away at once and give up your place. Did not we both hear 
her?" 

**Stop !" said Rooshkulum; "stay back I don't make a 
noise! There 1 did not you see something moving? Ay 1 
THAT must be the cuckoo !" 

So saying, he hurled the axe up into the holly bush with 
his whole force, cutting away the branches, scattering the 
leaves and berries, and with -one blow severing the head from 
the shoulders of the farmer's mother I 

" O 1" said the farmer, " my poor old mother I O ! what 
have you done, you villain! You have murdered my mother !" 

" And," said Rooshkulum (seemingly surprised), " / sup* 
pose you blame me for this, do you ? 

And now was the farmer taken by surprise, and in the 
heat of his passion answered, " How dare you, you black- 
hearted villain, ask me such a question ? Of course I do ! 
Have you not murdered my mother ? Alas I my poor old mo- 
ther." 

" O, very well 1" said Rooshkulum, as the farmer conti- 
nued looking at his mother, and lamenting, " perhaps you also 
remember our own little agreement. I have but too good 
reaaon to think that you and your accursed old mother, by 
your schemes, caused the death of my two fine brothers. But 
now for the fulfilment of my share of the bargain !" 

In a moment the axe desoended on his head ; and Rooshku- 
lum, the wise simpleton, having now got rid of his enemies, 
took possession of all the farmer's property, returned home 
for his mother, and lived free fh)m care or further sorrow for 
the remainder of his happy life ; but he never forgot the ser- 
vices of the greyhound, and never allowed her to want. 

And here let us conclude our legend, by observing, by 
way of moral, " Be ever charitable to the distressed, whether 
of the brute or human kind, for you know not but that they 
also may belong to the ranks of * the g^ood people I' " 

AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION FOR THE 
WORKING CLASSES. 
That agricultural improvement is extending with very rapid 
strides in many parts of Ireland, is evident to aU who have 
had an opportunity of observing the country ; the best proof 
of which IS, perhaps, that our agricultural exports have been 
greatly increased for some years past, whilst during the same 
period the population has been augmented to a d^^ee unpre- 
cedented in anv of the old countries of the worid. That our 
exporting food to such an extent is a proof of the wealth or 
happiness of those who produce it, may well admit of doubt, 
otherwise the miserable serfs of Russia, Poland, and other 
com-growinff countries, would be entitled to rank higher in 
the s^e of happiness than the English farmers, who are not 
ableto raise sufficient food for their own country ! But notwith- 
standing the pleasing proofs of improvements in farming 
whi(^ meet the eye of the tourist in various parts of the coun- 
try, and particularly in the north, he will in too many places 
find it difficult to imagine anything worse either in the farms, 
the habitations, the cattle, or the implements, even should he 
extend the retrospect to a period ever so remote. 

Agricultural schools, with even a single acre of land attached, 
and worked by the elder bovs on a system of rotation adapted 
to the ground and to the district in which it happened to be 
situated, would soon effect a wonderful reformation in the 
farming of the country. That such would be the happy result, 
is self-evident ; and we are strengthened in our conviction by 
having witnessed in very many instances the good effect of 
the agricultural education imparted at Teropl«noyle, in the 
county of Londonderry. Entertaining these views, we need 
hardly say how mueh we were gratified by a visit to one of 
these ackioli a short time since, situated m a renote and 0e« 
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eluded part of the county of Doneeal. Here, on the estate of 
Bir Chariot Stylet, Bart., and under the direction of his effi- 
cient arent, whose anxiety and exertions towards betterine 
the condition of the poor of this county are well known and 
appreciated, we found a small piece of ground being laid out 
into ^Ye divisions, at an example of Uie five-course rotation 
suited to that part of the country; in the school-room were 
suspended tables, exhibiting at one view, plain, m-actical in- 
structions as to the season Tor performing tiie different work 
on the farm ; the quantity and best kind of seeds to be sown ; 
and, in one word, the moduM operandi, according to tiie most 
improved practice ; and the proficiency of many of Uie boys, 
not only in agriculture, but m levelling and surveying, was 
roost creditable. We cannot, perhaps, better second the 
exertions of Captain Kennedy and other philanthropists en- 
gaged in the regeneration of their country, than by oringine 
under the notice of the public an instance of the sucoessfm 
working of the system we have here advocated. 

The undrained fenceless farm, with its many-anrled small 
fields and crooked ridp^es, exhausted to the fast degree by 
successive com crops, is still but too genersJ ; and the habi- 
taiions, notwithstuiding the marked improvement in their 
appearance in many places, in many others accord but too 
faitlifnlly with the melancholy picture that has been drawn of 
them by so many observers — ** walls decayed, roofs bent and 
sunken, thatch tattered, no windows, no chimnevs ; the torf- 
srooke rolling slowly from the doors, or 8<^king its way 
through the chinks and crevices innumerable with which these 
jiovels abound. The appearance of the inmates corresponds 
with that of tiie miserable tenements^ill diul, squalid, hag- 
gard, listless and idle, in every countenance discontent strongly 
marked, and in some an expression akin to despair. " Such is the 
description ffivenbv Mr Weld in his Statistical Survey of Eos- 
conunon, taken in 1631. One epithet in that accurate descrip- 
tion requires to be qualified to those who have not seen the 
interesting and highly valuable work from which it is taken. 
The poor of £lphin were ** idle," not of choice, but because 
till.' employment which offered itself in the wastes and sites 
ior manufaotories with which he describes the country to 
abound, were not rendered available ; and throughout the 
couutry, wherever idleness and its concomitant misery are ob- 
eervable, there also it will be found that these evils are trace- 
able to a want of svmpathy and exertion on the part of the 
owners of tiie soil; for abundantly remunoratfaig employ- 
lUDnt abounds in every part of tfa« country. I^e cannot re- 
sist, even at the risk of extending this paper beyond the limits 
which we had at first proposed to ourselves, the temptation 
to bring ibi^ward an instance of that industry which we have 
never seen wanting when tlie iMduceraent or even the possibi- 
lity of exercising it with effect was present, afforded too by 
these same *' idle'*jpeople of Elphln, as recorded in the same 
work. *• Girls," observes Mr Weld, " amongst whom some 
were really pretty and delioate, and of an age and frame of 
l>ody seemingly but ill-suited to the task, sought a precarious 
and hard-earned livelihood in hawking turf about tho town 
in cleaves, which they had carried on their backs from the 
bog, distant aboattwo miles. The ordinary weight of one of thete 
cleaves was tliree stones, or forty-two pounds, sometimes more. 
The price asked for two cleaves was only 8^ but a^ demands 
of this kind ordinarily exceed the selfing price, l}d miglit 
nrobablj be set down at the utmost price of^ a single cleave ; 
nrom this was to be deducted the price of the turf at the bog, 
the small surphit being all the gams for bearing this heavy 
burden, motuV np hill, and afkerwards hawking it from house 
to house.'* The cattle in the demesnes of the gentry and on 
dair^ farms have in like manner been ereatly improved 
within a few years, but amongst the small farmers the de- 
scription of stock is in many plaoet bad in the extreme ; im- 
provement in this branch oif economy cannot take place, 
nowever, except as the ooMoquenoe of an improved system of 
farming. At a powerful means of extending a knowledge of 
improved husbandry, if property exercised, we have regarded 
since th^ establishment the National Schools of Ireland. 

A cotemporary says, '* The agriculture of Bavaria has ex- 
perienced a great unprovement hi consequence of the sys- 
tem of national education which has been adopted, and bv 
the teaching of agriculture and gardening both by books and 
examples in the schools. One ofthe first consequences was an 
improved rotation of crops. Almost the whole of the details of 
agricultural improvement in Bavaria have originated with M. 
n ai si * an agricultural writer, and editor of aai agricultural 
Journal in Mnnidi. Tlie activity and patriotic benevolence of 



this goitieman are beyond all praise. It was chiefly through hit 
exertions that a piece of ground was added to every parochial 
school in Bavaru^ to be cultivated by the scholars in their 
leisure hours, under the direction of the master. In these 
schools, Hazri's Catechism of Gardening, of Agriculture, of 
Domestic Economy and Cookerv, of Torett Culture, of 
Orchard Culture, and othert, all small duodecimo volnmet 
with woodcuts, sold at about fourpenoe each, are taught to 
all the boys ; and those of Gardenhig, the Management of Silk 
Worms, and Domestic Economy, to the giris. Since thete 
schools have come into action, an oitirely new generation of 
cultivators has arisen ; and the consequenoe is, th«t agricul- 
ture in Bavaria, and especially what may be called cottage 
agriculture and economy, is, as far as we are able to judge, 
carried to a higher degree of perfection than it is any u^ere 
else in the central states of Germany ; at all events, we can 
lUnrm that we never saw finer crops of drilled Swedish and 
common turnips, or finer surfaces ofyoune clover, than we 
observed along the road sides in October and November 182Bw 
The fences also were generally in perfect order, and a degree of 
neatness appeared about the cottages which is far firom common 
either hi France or Germany. These remarks are not the results 
of observations made, as is frequently the case, from the 
c«briolet of a public diligence, but from deliberate inspection. 
The result of the whole of the information procured, and of 
the observations made, is, that we think the inhabitants of Ba- 
varia promise soon to be, if they are not alreadyi amons the 
happiest people in Germany." M. 



CiKCASsiAN Women. — We observed two women looking 
out of a balcony, and earnestly beckoning to us. We entered 
the house, and saw two Russian grenadiers, who by a mistake 
of their corporal had taken their (quarters here, and whose 
presence was the cause of the inquietude manifested by the 
two ladies, who, with an. old man, were the onlv inhabitants 
of the house. Whilst the soldiers were explaining these 
things to us, thev appeared at the top of the stairs, and again 
renewed their invitation by violent gesticulations. On a 
nearer approach, we guesSed by their age th^t they were 
mother and daughter. Th^ former, who still preserved much 
of the freshness and beauty 'of youth, wore very wide trou- 
sers, a short tunic, and a vfei), which feU inxTW)^^ ^Ms on 
her lubck ; while round her neck she had some valuable jewels, 
though badly otoanted. With rotnect to the 4/Migbter, wlio 
was scarcely fifteen years of a|^e, she was so extraordinarily 
beautiful, that both my companion and myself remained awhile 
motionless, and struck .with admiration. Never in my life 
have I seen a more perfect form. Her dress consisted of a 
short white tunic, almost transparent, fastened only at tlie 
throat by a clasp. A veil, ncgligentlv thrown oyer one 
shoulder, permitted pi^rt of her l^autifuf ebony tresses to be 
seen. Iler trousers were of an extremely fine tissue, and her 
socks of the most delicate workmanship. The old man re- 
ceived nt in a room adjoining tlie staircase ; he was seated 
on the carpet, tmoking a small pipe, according to the custom 
of tiie iBoabttants of the Caucasus, who cultivate tobacco. 
He made repeated signs to us to sit down, that is to say, in 
the Asiatic manner — a posture extremely inconvenient for 
tboae who I!ke ourselves wore long and tight trousers, whilst 
the two beautiful women on thehr side earnestly seconded his 
request. We complied with it, though It was the first time 
that either of us made the essi^. The laAet, having left the 
room for a moment, retumea with a salver of dried fhdts, 
and a beverage made with sugar and mUk ; but I was so 
much eneaged in admiring their personal attractions, that I 
paid but little attention to their presents. It appeared to ne 
an inconcdvable caprice of nature to have produced sudi 
prodigies of perfection amidst such a rude and barbarons 
people, who value their women less than their stirrups. My 
companion, who Hke mvself was obliged to accept of their 
refreshments, remarked to me, whilst the old man was con- 
versing with tiiem, what celebrity a woman so transcendantly 
beautinil as the daughter was, would acquire in any pf the 
capitals of Europe, had she but recdvea the benefits <^ % 
smtable education. — New Monthly Magaxine, 
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THE IRISH MIDWIFE, Pabt IIL— DANDY KEHO'S GHRI8TEKINO. 



BT WILLIAM CARLBTON. 



Thx following Sunday morning, Rose paid an early yisit to 
hat patient, for, as it was the day of young Dandy's christen- 
ing, her presence was considered indispensable. There is, 
bMides, somethhiff in the appearance and bearing of a midwife 
upon those occanons whidi diffuses a spirit of Duoyancy and 
l&ht-heartedness not only through the mimediate family, but 
abo through all who may happen to participate in the cere- 
mcmy, or partake of the good cheer. In many instances it is 
known that the rery presence of a medical attendant com- 
aimioates such a cheeitul confidence to his patient, as, indepen- 
doitly of any prescription, is felt to be a manifest relief. So 
Is it with the midwife ; with this difference, that she exercises 
a greater and more comical latitude of consolation than the 
doctor, ahhongh it nrast be admitted that the one generally 
hih woefully short of that conventional dress with which we 
•OTW nndity of exprawioiL No doubt many of her yery 



choicest stock jokes, to carry on the metaphor, ar» a little too 
fuhionahbf dressed to pass current out of the sphere in which 
they aroused ; but be this as it may, they are so traditional in 
character, and so humorous in conception, that we nerer 
knew the yeriest prude to feel offended, or the morosest tem- 
perament to maintain its sourness, at their recital. Not that 
she is at all gross or unwomanly in any thing she may say, 
but there is generally in her apothonns a passing touch of 
fancy — a quidc but terse vivadty of insinuation, at once to 
full of fun and sprightlmees, and that truth which all know 
but few like to acknowledge, that we defy any one not hrra- 
trieyably gone in some incnraUe melancAoly to resist her 
humour. The moment she was seen ^tproaraing the lMNiae» 
every one in it felt an inmiediate eleyation of spirits, with tho 
exception of Mrs Keho herteU; who knew that whereyw 
RoMhadtl^arraiigeoMiitoflhthiUoCftn^tlMrtt wm niri 
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to be WhAt the Irish call " ftill an' pUnty"— " lashins an* 
layins" — a fact which made her groan in spirit at the bare 
contemplation of such waste and extravagance. She was 
indeed a woman of a very nn-Irish heart — so sharp in her tem- 
per and so penurious in soul, that one would imagme her veins 
woi^ filled with vinegar instead of blood. 

•* Bnu^ht Dhtah in $hoh'* (the bleiiing of God be here). 
Rose exclaimed on entering. 

" Bana^ht Dkeak agua MurraghuitT* (the blessing of God 
and the Virgin on you), replied (3omy, ** an' you're welcome, 
Rose ahagur." 

" I know that, Corny. "Well, how are we ? — ^how is my son ?*' 

" Begarra, thrivin' like a pair o* throopers." 

" Thank God for it ! Hav'nt we a good right to be grate- 
ful to him any way ? An* is my little man to be christened 
to-day?" 

** Indeed he is — ^the gossips will be here presently, an* so 
will her mother. But, Rose, dear, will you take the ordherin' 
of the aitin' an' drinkin' part of it ? — ^you're betther up to these 
things than we are, an so you ought, of ooorse. iiet there 
be no want of any thing ; an' if there's an overplush, sorra 
may care ; there'll be poor mouths enough about the door for 
whatever's left. So, you see, keep never mlndin' any hint ihe 
may give you — you (now she's a little o' the closest ; but no 
matthier. Let there, as I said« be enough an' to spare." 

** Throth, there spoke your father's son, Corny : all the 
ould dacency's not dead yet, any how. Well« t'U do my best. 
But she's not fit to be upi you know, an' of coorse can t dis- 
turb us." The expfossion of her eye oould not be misunder* 
stood a« »he uttered this. " t see," said Corny^^** detU a 
betiber* if you jnaimj^ that, all's right." 

'* An' now I nni^t go in, till I see how she an' my soil's 
gettifl' aia i that's always mv first start; bekase you know» 
Corny, hon«yp ih^t thm" health goes afbre Avery thing." 

HavincT thus m\den aken the task required of her, she pasted 
into thel)?drooni of Mrs Ktohoi whom she found determined 
to be up, in ordpi', m she said, to be at the head of her own 
table. 

" Well, aland a, if you mu8t» yoli mttit i but in the name of 
L'oodn^'ss I K A^h tut hands out of the bnsbesa ieetotally. 
iHhk^ dshk, dithk T '<)h, wuTTal to think of a woman byour 
atat« risiD' to sit &t hi^r own table 1 That t may never, if Til 
see ft, or be about ilv^. place at all. tf yott take your life by 
yi^isr DW1) wilfulnees, why, God fbrglYO YOtt ) but it muit'nt 
tie wHUe I'm here. But sinoe you'ro bent on it, whv^ fflYO mo 
the child, an* afore I go, any how» I majr as well £esi it, 
prior thing [ The h^^avens pity It— my little maii-i4sb ?^ 
wh^re wa» it ?~cHp^p--^tliars it| a duokyt strotoh away. 
Aye stretchin* an' lb rlvin' aA» my soil t Oh» thin, wurra I Mrs 
Ktfho« but it's you that ought to at Qod's pardon fbr goin' to 
du what might laro iliat darlln' o' the world att orphan* may 
ha. Arrali i)e the ve^tmentSi If I can have patience wid yott. 
May God pity yf\% tiif child, tf anything happened your mo« 
ther, what *m\ beeome of yott, and what *ud beoome of your 
prior father tlus da v f Dshk, dshk. dshk !" These latter 
sounds, exclamations'^ of surprise ana regret^ were produced 
by striking the tongue ajsainst that part of the inward gum 
which covers the roots of the teeth. 

** Indeed,Rose," replied her patient, inher sharp, shrill, quick 
voice, " I'm able.enoufi^h to get up ; if I don't, we'll be harrished. 
Comy's a fool, an* itTl be only rap an' rive wid every one in 
the place." 

** Wait, ma'am, if you plaisO. Where's his little barrow ? 
Ay, I have it. Wait, ma'am, if you plaise, till I get the child 
dressed, an' I'll soon take myself out o' this. Heaven pre- 
sarve us I I have seen the like o' this afore — ay have I — 
where it was' as elear as jorystal that there wot something 
over (Asm^ay, over them that took their own way as you're 
doin'." 

" But If I don't get up"^— 

** Oh. by aU manee, ma'am^by all manes. I suppose you 
Bafo a laise o' your lifB. that's aU. It's what I wiah I oould 
gut/' 

** An' must I stay here in bod all dav, an' mo able to rise, 
an' bMi wilfiil waste as will go an too ?" 

** Remember you're warned. This la your first baby, God 
Mom it) an' sparo you both. But, Mrs Keho, does it stand to 
raiion that you're as good a judge of these thbgs as a woman 
like me, that it's my bosinoss ? I ait you that, ma'am." 

This poeer In faot settled the question, not only by the 
roaso^^e fteee of the eonchislon to be derived from It) but 
¥7 Hm oool tnHioritnUTo mlumfr in which it was put. 



'* Wdl," said the other, "in that case, I suppose, I must 
give in. You ought to know best." 

" Thank you kmdly, ma'am ; have you found it out at last ? 
No, but you ought to put your two hands undher my jf^t 
for previntin' you from doin' what you intinded. That 
I may never sup sorrow, but it was as much as your life 
was worth. Compose yourself} I'll see that there's no wast% 
and that's enough. Here, hould my son — why, thin, isn't he 
the beauty o' the world, now that he has got nis liule dress 
upon him ? — till I pin up this apron across the wind^ ; the 
lisht's too strong for you. There now: the light's apt to g^veone 
a neadache when it comes in full bint upon the eyes that way. 
Come, alanna, come an now, till I show you to youp- father 
an' them all. Wurra, thin, Mrs Keho, darlin'," (this was said 
in a low confidential whisper, and in a playful wheedling tone 
which baffles aU description), " wurra, thin, Mrs Keho, dar- 
lin'i but it's he that's tne proud man, the proud Corny, this 
day. Rise your head a little — ais^ — there now, that'll do — one 
Idss to my son, now, before he laives his mammy, he says, for 
a weeny while, till he pays his little respects to bis daddY an' 
to all his friends, he says, an' thin hell come back to 
mammy agin — to his own little bottle, he savs." 

Young Corny soon went the rounds of the whole family, 
from his father down to the little herd-boy who followed anid 
took care of the cattle. Man^ were the Jokes which passed 
between the youngsters on this occasion— jokes which have 
been registered by such personages as Rose, almost in 
every family in the kingdom, for centuries, and with which 
most of the Irish people are too intimately and thoroughly 
acquainted to render it necessary for us to repeat mem 
here. 

Rose now addressed herself to the task of preparing break- 
fast, which, in honour of the happy event, was nothing 
less than ** tay. White bread, and Boaty, with a glass of poteen 
to sharpen the appetite." As Boxty, however, is a descrip- 
tion of bread not generally known to our readers, we shall 
give them a sketch of the manner In whidi this Irish luxury is 
made. A basket of the best potatoes Is got, which are 
washed and peeled raw ; then is procured a tin grater, on 
which they are grated ; the water is then shirod ostbem, and 
the macerated mass is put into a clean sheet, or table^sloth, or 
bolster-cover. This is caught at each end by two strong 
men, who twist it In opposite directions until the contortions 
drive up the substance into the middle of the sheet, ko» i this 
of oourse expels the water also ; but lest the twisting should 
be insufficient for that purpose, it is plaoed, like a cheese-cake, 
under a heavy weight, unttl It is properly dried. Tbev then 
knead it hito cakes, and bake it on a pan or griddle { and wh^ 
oaten with butter, we can assure our readers that it is quite 
delicious. 

The hour was now about nhie o'clock, and the company 
aikod to the ohrlstening began to assemble. The tfossips or 
sponsors were fbur in number ; two of them wealtny friends 
of the fiunily that had never been married, and the two others 
a aimple country pair, who were anxious to follow in the ma- 
trimonial steps of Corny and his wife. The rest Were, as 
usual, neighbours, relatives, and cleaveens^ to the amount of 
sixteen or eighteen persons, men, women, and children, all 
dressed in their best apparel, and disposed to mirth and friend- 
ship. Along vnth the rest was Bob M*Cann, the fool, who 
by the way could smell out a good dinner with as keen a 
nostril as the wisest man in the parish could boast of, and 
who on such occasions carried turf and water in quantities 
that indicated the supernatural strength of a Scotch brow- 
nie rather than that 01 a human being. Bob's qualities, how- 
ever, were well proportioned to each other, for, truth to say, 
his appetite was equal to his strength, and his euUning to 
either. 

ComY and BIrs Moan were in great spirits, and indeed 
we might predicate as much of all who were presoit. Not 
a soul entered the house who was not brought up by Corny 
to an out-shot room, as a private mark of his friendship, 
and treated to an underhand glass of aa good poteen ** as 
ever went down the red lane," to use a phrase common among 
the people. Nothing upon an occasion naturally pleasant 
gives conversation a more cheerful imptilse than this ; and the 
consequence was, that in a short time the scene was animhtri 
and mirthfiil to an unusual degree. 

Breakfast at length commenoed in due fbroL Two bottka 
of whisky were ^aced upon the table, and the firat tUny 
done was to administer a glass to each guest. 

**Come, neighbours/' said Corny, ** wo mtut ttrink Hiv 
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Imiiiffed about ConiY*s house, or took little itfoUs h^ tht 
neigEbovrfaood, until the hour of dinper, Tliis of eourse 
was much more convivial, and ten times more vodlbro^s, than 
the breakfast, cheerM as that meal was. At dinner they had 
a dish, which wei>eUeve is, like the Boxtj, peculiarly Irish in 
its composition i we mean what is called sthtlk. This consists 
of potatoes and beans, pounded up tog;ether hi srich ^ manner 
that the beans are not broken, and on. this acpoui^t the pota- 
toes are well champed before the beans fure put into them* 
This is dished ijk a larjB^e bowl, and a hole made in tl|e middle 
of it, into which a mi$caun or roll of butter is thrust, an4 
then covered up until it is melted. After thia, every one takes 
a spoon and digs away with his utmost vigoiir, dipping ererr 
morsel into the well of butter in the middle, before he puts jt 
into his mouth. Indeed, f^om the strong competition which 
goes forward, and the rapi4 motion of eau^ right hpn^ no 
spectator coidd be mistaken in ascribing the motive of their 
prooeedmgs to the principle of the old proverb, devU take 
the hindmost. Sthilk differs from another dish made of po* 
tatoes in much the same way, called colcatifum. If there were 
beans, for instance, in coteannon, it wonld be ithiVk, This 
practice of many persons eating put of the same dish, though 
Irish, and not cleanly, is of very old ^ntlouity. Ohrist biqiself 
mentions it at the Last Supper. Let ns nope, however, that, 
like the old custom which once prevailed in Ireland, of several 
persons drinkine at meals out of the same mother, -the usage 
we speak of wilTsoon be replaced by one of more cleanliness 
and individual comfort. 

After dinner the whisky began to go round, for in these 
days puneh was a luxury almost uiJtnowB to the class we ara 
writing of. In fact, nobody there knew how to make it but 
the midwife, who vHsely kept the secret to herself, aware that 
if the whisky were presented to tiiem in such fi palatable 
shape they would not know when to stop, and she hers^ 
might fkn short of the snug bottle that is usually kept as a 
treat for those visits which she continues to pay during the 
oonvaleseence of her patients. 

" Come, Rose," said Corny, who was beghmlng to soften 
fast, ** it's yoqr turn now to {nry a glass of what never seen 
wather." ^< HI take the glass. Dandy— 'deed will J_but the 
thruth is, I never dhrink it hard, Ko, but 111 list take a drop 
o' hot wather an* a erain o* suffar, an* sca}d It ; that an' &fl 
much oarraway seeds as will Be upon a sixpence does me 
good ; for, God help me, tho stomaoi isn't at all sthrong wid 
me, in regard of bein' np so much at night, an' deprived of my 
natural rest.'* 

** Rose," said one of them, " is it thrue that you war called 
out one night, an' brought blindfoulded to some grand lady 
belo^n* to the quality ?" 

♦* Wait, avick, till I make a drop o' wan-graee * for th^ 
misthress, poor thin? ; an*. Corny, 111 jist throuble you for 
about a thlmblefol o spirits to take the smell o* the wather 
off it. The poor creature, she*s a little weak still, an* indeed 
it's wonderral how she stood it out ; but> my dear, Qod's good 
to his own, an' fitp the b^ to the bprden, praise be tp his 
namel" 

She then proceeded to scald the drop of spirits for herself, 
or, in other words, to mix a good tunibler of ladies* punch, 
making it, as the phrase goes, hot, strong, and sweet — ^not for- 
getting the carraways, to give it a flavour. This being accom- 

Elished, she made tne ^van-grace for Mrs Keho, stili throw, 
ig in a word now ^nd then to sustain her part in the conver- 
sation, which was new rising fost into murth, laughter, an4 
clamour. 

" Well, but. Rose, about the lady of qnality, vnll yon teH 
us that ?" "^ 

" Oh, many a thing happened p^t as well worth tellin', If 
you go to that ; but I'll tell it to you, childra, for sure the 
curiosity's nathural to yes. Why, I was one night at home 
an* asleep, an' I hears ^ horse's foot gajlopin* for the bare 
lifo up to the door* I immediately put ^yhead out, in* tha 
horseman says, * Are you BIrs Moan ?* 

* That's the name that's an me, your henour,* says myself, 

* Dress yourself thin,* says he, * for you*re sadly wanted j 
dress yourself, and mount behmd me, for there's not a mo- 
ment to be lost !' At the same time I forgot to sav that his 
hat was tied about his face in sldi a way that I couldn't catch 
a glimpse of it Well, my dear, we didn't let the grass grow 
undher our feet for about a mile or so, * Now,* says he, ^you 
must allow yourself to be blindfoulded, an' it's useless to op- 

* Awao-grace is a kind of muO gruel or nealtes iweetsned witb nigw. 



good woman's health before we ate, especially as it's the first 
time, any how." 

** To DC sure they will, achora, an* why not ? An* if it's 
the first time. Corny, it won't be the Musha ! you're wel- 
come, Birs 1 an* jlst in time too** — ^this she said, address- 
ing his mother-in-law, who then entered. " Look at this 

swaddy, Mrs * ; my soul to happiness, but he*s fit to be 

the son of a lord. Eh, a pet P Where was my darlin* ? 
Corny, let me dip my finger in the whisky till I rub his 

fums wid it. That's my bmly 1 Oh, the heavens love it, see 
ow it puts the little mouth about lookin* for It agin. Throth 
youll have the spunk in yon yet, acushla, an* it s a credit to 
the Kehos youll l>e, if you're spared, as you will, plaise the 
heavens !*' 

•* Well, Corny,** said one of the gossips, " here*8 a speedy 
uprise an* a sudden recovery to the good woman, an' the lit- 
tle sthranger's health, an' God bless the baker that gives 
thirteen to the dozen, any how |" 

" Ay, ay, Paddy Rafferty, you'll have yonr joke any way ; 
an', throth, you're welcome to it, Paddy ; if you wprQ*nt, it 
Is'nt standin for youn^ Corny you'd be to-day," 

*' Thrue enough,** said Rose, ** an', by the dickens, Paddy 
is'nt the boy to be long under an obligation to any one. £h. 
Paddy, did I help you there, avick ? Aisy, childre : you'll 
smother my son if you crush about him that way." This was 
addressed to some of the youngsters, who were pressing 
round to look at and touch the in^t. 

" It won't be my fault if J do. Rose," said Paddy, rtyly 
eyeine Peggy Beta^, then betrothed to him, who sat oppo- 
site, her dark eyes nashing with repressed humour and affec- 
tion. Deafoess, however, is sometimes ^ very convenient 
malady to yonne ladles, for Peggy immediately commenced a 
series of pWfiu attentions to the unconscious infant, which 
were Just suffident to excuse her from noticing this aUusion 
to their marriage. Rose looked at her, then nodded comi* 
cally to Paddy, shutting both her eyes by way of a wink, 
addmg aloud, " Throth you'll be the happy boy, Paddy ; an 
woe betide you if you are'nt the sweetest end of a honeycomb 
to her. Take care an* don't bring me upon you. Well, Pee- 

§y, never mind, alanna ; who has a bettner right to his Joke 
lan the dacent boy that's — alsy, childre : saint? above ! 
but yeH smother the child, so you wfll. — Where did Iget him, 
Dinney ? sure I broueht him as a present to Mrs Keho ^ I 
never con^e Imt I brmg a purty little babby along wid me — 
than the dacent boy, dear, that's soon to be your lovin' hus- 
band ? Arrah, take your glass, acushla ; the sorraharm it'll do 
you." 

» Bedad, Fm afeard, Mrs Moan. What if it 'ud get into 




what the girl says, Dandy, so don't press it an her, 

In the brief space allotted to us we could not possibly give 
any thing like a foil a^d correct picture of the happiness and 
liilarity which prevailed at the breakfast in question. When 
it was over, they all prepared to go to the parish chapel, 
which was distant at least a couple of miles, the midwifo stay- 
ing at home to see that all the necessary preparations were 
made for dinner. As they were deparung. Rose took the 
Dandy aside, and addressed him thus : 

" Now, Dandy, when you see the priest, tell him that it i9 
your wish, aboy^ all things, *that ne should christen it agfdnst 
the fairies.* Ifyou say that, it's enough. And, Peggy, achora, 
come here. You're not oarryin* that child riffht, slanna ; but 
you'll Imow betther yet, plaise goodness. No, avillish, don't 
keep its little head so eloaely aofered wid your cloak ; the day's 
a bumin* day, elory be to God, an* the Lord guard my child ; 
sure the least &ing in the world, wh^re there s too much hait, 
'nd smother my darlin*. Keep its hea4 out forther, and just 
shade its little face that way trom the sun. Oeb, will I ever 
forget the Sunday whin poor Mally M'Gnigan wint to take 
Pat Feasthalagh's child A:om under her c)oak to be christened, 
the poor infant was a corpse ; an' only that the Lord put it 
into my head to have it privately ehnstened, the father an* 
mother*s hearts would break. Glory be to God 1 Mrs Duj^- 
gan, if the diild gets cross, dear, or ihisses any thing, act the 
mother by him, the little man. Eh, alanna ! where was it ? 
Where was my duck o* diamonds — my little Con Roe? 
My own sweety UtCle ace o* hearts— eh, alanna ! Well, God 
keep it, till I see it again, the Jewel !** 

Well, the child was baptized by the name of his father, 
and the persons assembled, after their return from chapel. 
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fote it, for it must be doaa. There's the character, may be 
the 1^ of a great lady at stake; so be ouiet till I cover jour 
•yes, or,* says he^ lettm' out a great oaUi, ' itil be worse for 
yoa. I'm a desperate man ;' an,' sore enough, I coold feel 
the heart oi him beatin' nndher his ribs, as if it would burst 
ia piaoes. Well, my dears, what could I do in the hands of a 
man that was strong and desperate. * So,' says I, * cotst 
my eyes hi weloome ; only, for tne lady's sake, make no delay.' 
Wid that he dashed his spurs into the poor horse, an' he 
foamin' an' smokin' like a lime-kiln already. Any way, in 
about half an hour I found myself in a grand bedroom ; an' 
Jist as I was put into the door, he whishpers me to bring the 
ofaild to him m the next room, as soon as it would be bom. 
W^ sure I did so, afther larin' the mother in a fair way. 
But what 'ud you have of it ? — ^the first thinf I see, lyin' an 
the table, was a purse of money an' a case o pistols. Whin 
I lodced at him, 1 thought the devil. Lord guard us I was in 
his face, he looked so black and terrible about the brows. 
' Now, mv good woman,' says he, ' so far you've acted well, 
but there s more to be done yet. Take your choice of these 
two,' says he, ' this purse, or the contents o' one o' these pis- 
til as your reward. You must murdher the child upon the 
spot.' u Uie name of God an' his Mother, be you man or 
devil, I defy you,' says I ; * no innocent blood 11 ever be shed 
by these hands.' ' Fll sive you ten minutes,' says he, ' to 
put an end to that brat were ;' an' wid that he cocked one o' 
the pistols. My dears, I had nothin' for it but to say in to 
myself a pother an' ave as fast as I could, for I thought it 
was all over wid me. However, glory be to God ! the pravers 
gave me great stringth, an' I spoke stoutly. * Whin the kine 
of Jerusalem,' sa^s I~' an'he was agreater man than ever you'u 

be ^whin the kmg of Jerusalem ordhered the midwives of 

Aigyp to put Moses to death, they wouldn't do it, and God 
preserved them in spite of him, king though he was,' savs I ; 
'an' from that day to this it was never known that a midwife 
took away the life of the babe she aided into the world — No, 
an' Tm not goin' to be the first that'll do it.' * The tune is 
out,' says he, puttin' the pistol to my ear, ' but I'll give you 
oaa minute more.' ' Let me go to my knees first,' says I ; * an' 
BOW may God have mercy on my sowl, for, bad as I am, Fm 
wiUfan* to die, sooner than conmiit murdher an the innocent.' 
He gave a start as I spoke, an' threw the pistol down. ' Ay,' 
said he, ' an the innocent — an the innocent — that is thrue ! 
But you are an extraordinary woman : you have saved that 
chUdTs life, and previnted me from committing two great 
crimes, for it was my intintion to murder you afUier you had 
mardvnd it.' I thin, by his ordhers, brought the poor child 
to its mother, and whin I came back to the room, ' Take that 
purse,' says he, ' an' keep it as a reward for your honesty.' 
* Wid the help o' God,' says I, * a penny of it will never come 
into my company, so it's no use to ax me.' ' Well,' says he, 
' aJhf you lave this, you must swear not to mintbn to a livin' 
iowl what has happened this night, for a year and a day.' It 
Sdxk*t signify to me whether I mintioned it or not ; so being 
iaok-in^ffiforeitt about it, Ituck the oath, and kept it. He thin 
bound my eyes agin, hoisted me up behind him, an' in a short 
timeleltme at hmne. Indeed, I wasn't the betther o'the start 
h tudc out o' me for as good as six weeks afther !" 

The company now beffan to ^w musical ; several songs 
were sung ; and when tiie evemng got farther advanced^ a 
nelghbounng fiddler was sent for, and the little party had a 
danee in the bam, to which they a4|oumed lest the noise 
might disturb Mrs Keho, had they held it in the dwelling- 
house. Beian this occurred, however, the '* midwife's glass" 
went the round of the gossips, eadi of whom dramc her 
health, and dropped some silver, at the same time, into the 
bottom of i^ It was then returned to her, and with a smil- 
ing face she gave the fbllowing toast: — "Health to the 
pwent stock ! So long as it thrives, there will always be 
oranches I Comy Rdio, long life an' good health to you an' 
yours 1 May your son live to see himself as happy as his 
ntlier ! Youngsters, here's that you may follow a good exam- 
ine 1 The company's health in general I wish ; an', Paddy 
RaffiBrty, that yon may never hive a blind chUd but you'll 
havealameone toleaditU-ha! hal hal What's the world 
widout a joke? I must see the good woman an* my little 
son afore I go ; but as I won't fol&w yes to the bam, I'll bid 
yes good night, nei^bours, an' the blessin* of Rose Moan 
oe among yes 1" 

And so also do we take leave of our old fHend Rose Moan, 
the Irish ^Gdwife, who we understand took her last leave of 
the world only about a twelvemonth ago. 



THE BAROMETZ, OR TARTARIAN LAMB. ^ 
BsFOEB Steam and all the other fadlities for travel had madt us' 
so well acquainted with the productions of remote parts of 
the earth as we are at present, every traveller on his return 
astonished his auditors or the readers of his works with ac- 
counts of monstors which existed only as the creadons of his 
ingenuity, and to ffive importance to his discoveries. One o^t. 
of many wliioh comd be produced, and whidi, as they may afford . 
innocent amusement, we purnose from time to time to bring 
under the notice of the reaoers of the Penny Journal, we 
lately met with in an account of Stray's Travels through Rus- 
sia, 'Tartary, ke, in the seventeenth century. The object of won- 
derwas in this case the Scythian or Tartarian lamb, acreature 
which, it was stated, sprang from the ground like a plant, and, 
restrained to the s^t on which it was produced, devoured every 
vegetable production within its reacm, and was itself in turn 
eaten by the wolves of the country. This singular produc- 
tion has since been found to be nothing more tnan a plant of 
the fern tribe, the Atpedium bttrometz, found occasionally 
in arid plains, where scarcely any other vegetable production 
can exist ; it rises like many others of the tree ferns with a 
ragged or shaggy stem ; and the plant havine decayed or been 
uprooted by any accident, it is not impossible that by means 
of a storm or otherwise it miffht be found supported on itii 
feet, namely, the stumps of the leaves ; but that it pastured on 
other plants, or was mistaken by the wolves for a lamb, al- 
though speculations wliich the wonder-seeking traveller might 
be temjpted to indulge in, it need hardly be said are ornamen- 
tal additions introduced to suit the taste of the narrator, and 
to pander to that love of the marvellous which prevailed in 
the age in which he lived. The following is his account of 
this wonderful plant-animal : — 

** On the western side of the Volga there is an elevated salt 
plain of great extent, but wholy uncultivated and uninhabited. 
On this plain (which furnishes all the neis^bouring countries 
with salt) grows the boranez, or bomitch. This wonderful 
plant has the shape and appearance of a lamb, with feet, head, 
and tail distinctly formed. Boranez, in the language of Mus- 
covy, signifies a little lamb. Its skin is covered with very 
white down, as soft as silk. The Tartars and Muscovites 
esteem it highly, and preserve it with great care in their 
houses, where I nave seen many such lambs. The sailor who 
gave me one of those precious plants found it in a wood, and 
had its skin made into an under-waistcoat. I learned at 
Astrican from those who were best acquainted with the sub- 
ject, that the lamb ^ows upon a staUc about three feet high, 
that the part by wBoh it is sustained is a kind of navel, uid 
that It turns itself round, and bends down to reach the heriMge 
which serves it for food. They also said that it dries up and 

{>ines away when the grass fails. To Uiis I otjected, that the 
anguor and occasionisl withering might be natural to it, as 
plants are accustomed to fade at certam times. To thb they 
replied, that they had also once thought so, but that numerous 
experiments haa proved the contrary to be the fact, sudi as 
cutting away, or by other means corrupting or destroying the 
^rass all around it ; after which they assi]?ed me that it Ml 
mto a languishing state and decayed insensibly. These persons 
also add^ that the wolves are very fond of these vegeti^le 
lambs, and devour them with avidity, because they resemole 
in taste the animals whose name they bear, and that in Csot 
they have bones, blood, and flesh, and henoe they are c^ed 
zoophytes, or plant-animals. Many other things I was like- 
wise told, whidi might, however, i^pear scarcely probable to 
such as have not seen them." BL 

e-BBBaaesHBit 



BisTHOD OF xuuNO Tar AT Abghanoel. — ^Thcy dig 
a hole ia the ground, of sufficient size, some two or three 
fathoms deep, and little more than half way down they make 
a platform of wood, and thereon heap earth about a foot de^, 
exc^ in the middle, where a hole b left in the form of a 
tunnel. They then fill the pit with fir bUlets piled up from 
the platform, and rising about a fathom or more above 
ground, which part they wall about with turf and day to 
keep in the fire. They command the fire by quenching : for 
which use they make a lixivium of the ashes of fir. When all b 
ready, they set fire a-top, and keep the wood burning, but very 
leisurely, till it haa sunk within a foot or two of the partition ; 
and then they heave out the fire as fast as it is possible ; for 
if it once laia hold of the tar which Is settled down into the 
lower pit, it blows all up forthwith. These tar-nits take op 
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s great deal of trouble, and many men to tend them during 
the tlsw of their bnmmg, that the fire may defend oTon and 
kipiPdy, whereby the tar may hare time to soak ont of the 
wood, and settle down mto the j^ As it comes from the 
wood it is pore tar, bat hi the pit it mixes with water, which 
isfoes from the wood also; therefore it is afterwards clarified. 
^-^Lifs of Sir DudUjf North. 

AumoBA BoBKAU8.~According to Grants, tthe Oreen- 
knders hold the northern lights for a gfne of tennis, or for 
s dance of departed sonls ; and this opinion is not a whit more 
hnrational tlum the soperstition of the oriental nations, the 
Greeks and Romans, and all the unenlightened pec^le of the 
■Mdle ages, who, in the anrora borealis, and other fiery me- 
teors, sawfigfatinff armies, flaming swords, chariots and spears, 
battles and bloodC and OTon thought that they heard the dash- 
ing of arms and the sound of martial music. In the rainbow 
the ancient inhabitants of the north discoTered a bridge from 
earth to hearen, and called it the bridge of the gods, which 
was watdied by a dog, whom no art c^d elude, and whose 
ailditory faculty was such, that he oould hear the grass grow 
or the wool on the shea's back ; the Kamschatkadales make 
of it a new garment for thefar aerial spirits, edged with fringes 
of red-coloured seal-skin, and leather thongs of Tarious gaudy 
dyes. 



THE ISLE OF SAINTS. 



• ; MooDdnt onto Mncciort 
Prinuu ilcat mI ardttrit ; Mcundos ilcat ImiA ; 
See the anctent catalogo* of the thn* daMM of liiih itiiit^ 
by Vthcr «ad Lnaigaii. 

There Ihrad la Brln't bellowed borden. 
In deyi of yore, three ninUy Orders. 
And trtt, the rfniply holt :— Tbej 
8hed Hke the tten a fllekering raj. 
The tecoDd—eouBfr— poured a lifht 
MooD-llke. Mbdued and calmly brltht. 
The tbbd, or boubiv of all, 

r like Saint Paul. 



aspubUdied 



But, oh, the Hate of mai 
In good !— the Imti were firtt and best. 
The wM4U but a term between 
The pnreet and the leait terene ; 
LoN tlian the greatest— freeter ikr 
Than those whose emblem Is the star. 
Waning they ran a downward race. 
With lUnter fldth and lessening grace. 
Till, reaching to the stage most lowly. 
The least and latest were the Holy. 

Oh, that they there bad staid !— that sin 
Had, to this sw^ and garnished inn 
Returning, found the entrance barred. 
And Filth still keeping watch and ward !- 
Alas !— they slept In Ease's bower ; 
They could not "watch one little hour." 
The stars their ineflkctual light 
In slumber sealed, f The thief by night 
Entered ; and o'er the ridi demidn 
Sewed tares among the better grain. 
Sto flourished (—poverty and strlfo 
Embittered aU the charms of Ufo ; 
And pisilon, with unbounded sway. 
Swept sun and moon and stars away. 

And yet not ever such, sweet Isle, 
Shall be thy fbte. The stars shall smile 
Again upon thy TaUeyi green. 
Again the moon shall beam serene 
Upon thy mountains ; and the bright 
Celestial sun clothe thee with light. 
WHh plenty Mess, and warm and dieer 
Thy long-delayed nrillenlal year. 



Evea'aow the sacred i 
The ekmds are fleetlng'fkvn thy lawns; 
And. as Bght thiekens in the sky, 
Lo ! Riot and Intemperanoe fly ; 
And chaste sobriety Imparts 
Her cup, and Industry hu arts. 
Peace, Love, and HoUness once more 
Row their sweet aik towards thy shore ; 
And Heaven renews the Csvourlng smile 
That made thee once the Saintlt Isli. 



ANIMAL CHARMING, 
OR THE 817BJUOATION OF ANIMALS BY MEANS OF 
CHARMS, SPELLS, OR DRUGS. 
Third and Condudtaig Article. 
In my last paper I endeaToured to show how exoeedbgly 
absurd and uniounded was the notion of the Abbe Dubois and 
Denon, that the serpent-oharmers of India were and are a 
set of juggling impostors, who practise on the credulity of the 
Tulgar, sAd Tainfy set forward pretensions to an art which 
has no actual existence, and which, conseouently, possesses 
no legitimate claims on the attentio^j>f tne phuosophio in- 
omrer. I now wish to bring all that I woula observe upon 
tnis rery curious subject to a conclusion. I admowledge my 
inability to furnish my readers with a thorough explanation 
of the means by which these wonders are penimrmed, but I 
think I may be able, at all CTcnts, to suggest such hhits as 
may place them on the direct path to the attainment of the 
knowledge they desire ; after which, nothing will be necessary 
but some degree of research and persererance to aflbrd them 
a complete ^ratification of their wishes. 

It is evident, that whateyer may be the supplementary 
means employed in serpent-charming, music is necessary to 
its accomplisnment. I should not be satisfied on this p<Hnt 
were it merely dependent upon the assertions of the juf - 

flers themselTes, as in such case it might not unnaturaUy 
e set down as amere external doakfor some more important 
secret which the performers did not wish to be discoTered ; 
and for this reason I made the obserration in my first article 
on this subject, that the precise importance of the music in 
these operations was not as yet entirely apparent. I wish it 
to be understood, howeTcr, that althougn the degree of impor. 
tance in which music should be held as an i^junct to the 
charming of snakes, or as a primary part of the process, has 
not as yet been ascertained oy those who have mrestigated 
or endeavoured to investagate the business, and published the 
results of thdr inquiries, I for my part am rally satisfied 
on the subject. To return, howerer, to our more immediate 
matter of discussion. 

Many have conceiyed that serpent-charming depends in the 
first instance imon the snakes being preriimsly dqiriyed of 
their fangs, ana thus rendered innocuous. This oinnion I 
hare ahr^y demonstrated as palpably erroneeiv. Others, 
again, hold that the jueglers possess a power, by eating oer- 
tain herbs, or chewing the leaves or roots of certain plants, of 
rendering themselves proof against animal poisons. In order 
to render themselves perfectly secure, it is said that their 
practice is to chew the herbs, to inoculate various parts of 
th^ body with the juice, and even bathe themsdves in water 
in which these herbs have been steeped. It is siq»posed that 
the bodies of the charmers thus become not memy proof 
ap^ainst the most deadly poison should they dliance to be 
Intten, but that those thus prepared exhale firmn their persons 
an odour which produces a benumbing or stupif^ing offset 
upon the reptiles, and renders them an easy capture. Whether 
or not it be true that such is the case, we know that the 
Psylli not merdy profess the power of diarming snakes, but 
also that of curing bv spells, and the apphcatioii of certain 
herbs, sudi as have heai bHten br them. We are ioformed 
by the historian and biogrwher Phttarch, that Cato in his 
march through the desert took with him many of those persons 
called Psylli (then a distinct tribe, though at the present day 
that name is applied indiscriminately to all profsssing the art 
of serpent-diarming) to suck out the poison from the wounds 
of any of his sddiers that might chance to be bitten by any 
of the numerous venomous serpents which inftsted his route. 
The powers of the Psylli were then always attributed to 
magic, and the performers themselves took care to confirm 
that opinion by accompanyinff tiie i^iplioation of remedies to 
their patients with mutterea spells or elaborately wrought 
and imposing i ncan t ati on s. This Is a testimony respecting the 
ancient repute in iHiioh charmers were held, not Hghtiy to be 
wjected. 

while some traveOers are too sceptical, I have likewise to 
complain that others are too credulous. For instance, while 
Dubois and Denon scout the idea of serpents being charmed at 
all, Bruce asserts, and that from mhrateperscniaobservation, 
that all the blacks of Sennaar arecompletely armed by nature 
against the bite of either scorpion or viper. « They will," says 
be, '* take their homed snakes (there the most common and 
one of tiie most fiUal of the viper tribe) hi thefr hands at all 
put them in their bosoms, and throw them at one 
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another as children wiU balls or apples, during which sport 
the serpents are seldom irritated to bite, or if they do, no 
mischief results from the wound." Of course it must be evi- 
dent that Bruce in this instance ascribed rather too much to 
the bounty of nature, and forgot how far art might have aided 
in OTodnomg the appearance which astonished him. 

Don Pedro D'Orbies Y. Vargas, who published in the year 
1791 the result of a series of investigations he instituted to 
ascertain the secret on which serpent-charming depended, 
informs us that it is also eztensively practised by the natives 
of South AmMica, and that they produce the wuhed-for end 
hj means of a oertaii^lant named the quacho-mithy, so de- 
signated f^om its havmg been first observed to have been 
resorted to by the serpent-hawk, or, as the bird is sometimes 
styled, the ** quacho-mithy,'* and by It sucked, preparatory to 
its encounters with the poisonous reptiles whidi it fought with 
and destroyed for its prey. Taking the hint from the natur- 
ally and instinctively mstructed bira, the Indians chewed the 
plant thus discovered, and inoculated and washed their 
bodies with its juice, rubbing it into punctures made in their 
breasts, hands, and feet ; and, thus prepared, they dreaded not 
the bite of the most venomous snake. Don Pedro himself, and 
the domestics of his household, used after these simple precau- 
tions to venture into the thickest woods and the most danger- 
ous meadows, and fearlessly seize in their hands the largest 
and most poisonous serpents ; the creatures seemed as if un- 
der the influence of a sort of charm or fascination, and very 
rarely attempted to bite ; and at any rate, even if they did, no 
evil consequence resulted from the wound beyond the tempo- 
rary inconvenience produced by the laceration of the flesh by 
the animals* teeth. 

The same gentleman to whom I was indebted for the anec- 
dote of the encounter with the cobra de capella» mentioned 
in a preceding paper, informed me that he had detected a 
snake-charmer in the act of chewing and inoculating[ him- 
sdf with some plant, the name or character of which he 
could not however ascertain, though he offered the juggler 
a considerable sum for the information. One of the leaves of 
this plant, and the only one he saw, he states to have been 
of a long and narrow form, with the sides indented or scol- 
loped, somewhat like those of our own common dandelion. 

Now, it appears to me by no means diflioult of deduoUon 
from the facts brought forward in this and the preceding 
papert on the same subject, that the secret of toe snake- 
charmers is dependent upon two ingredients, vis, in the first 
place the employment of an antidote which will not only 
mollify the effects of the reptiles' venom, should the expwlment- 
«rs happen to be bitten, but, from some peculiar odour which 
it emits, stupify or intoxicate the snake, and indispose it from 
violence, inclining it rather to appreciate the melody vHth 
which they are treating it, and luxuriate in hearing of their 
fife ; and, in the second place, the sounds of music which the 
whole class of reptiles appear more or less to be sensible of, 
and which will induce the serpents to quit their holes when 
they come within the sphere of the influence of the intoxicating 
odour, and, abandoning themselves to its effects, fall into a 
state of temporary oblivion, apd are taken captive. We our- 
selves are well acquainted with several substances which are 
capable of producmg upon such creatures as we are conver- 
sant with m these islands, effects no less astonishing than 
those produced upon the snakes by the charmers of India or 
South America. It is, for instance, a v«ry common thing, 
and an experiment I have not only often seen tried, but have 
tried myself dozens of times, and that with success, tt% <^arm 
trout, perch, or roach, with assafbtida. If you sprinkle this 
sub^^ce, finely powdered, upon the surfkoe of the water, you 
will presently see the fish crowding to the spot { and even if 
you rub your hands well with it, and, gpraduallv approaching 
the water, gently immerse them in it, vou will ere long find 
th« fish attracted towards you, and, losing their natural timi^ 
dity, actually permit themselves to be taken. Many have 
imagined that it was upon the use of a certain drug that the 
wonderful power possessed and successfully exerteifby 8ulli^ 
van, the whisperer, depended ; but for my part I think the cir- 
cumstanee of Sullivan's son having been unable to produce 
similar effects, although instmctea by his fattier in the mys- 
tery, is sufficient to show that Sullivan's trick depended upon 
some means leas certain in operation than the mere employ* 
ment of a drug would be, and in which mechanical dexterity 
and personal faring occupied places of no mean importance, 
Rat-eatchers used formerly to employ certain drugs, or com* 
binations of them, to eoUeot theee vermin into one plaee, and 



thus destroy them wholesale, o» to entiee them into the tra^ ^ 
and it has been pretended by some worthy members of thia 
ancient and mystic calling, that they are possessed of secrete 
by which they can, if thev please, draw away all the rata 
from any premises on which they may be employed. I have, 
however, sought after the most talent$d living professors of 
rat-catching, and I cannot say I have ever witnessed miracles 
equal to that I have, however, seen a trap placed in a cel- 
lar haunted by rats, and left there all night, filled next morning 
with these vwmin to the number of thirty, and surrounded by 
a host of others, who actually could not enter from want oi 
room ! I have seen a tame white rat smeared with a certain 
composition, let loose in a vault, and in less than half an hour 
return, followed by at least half a dozen others, who appeared 
so enamoured of tne white-coloured decoy, or of some scent 
that huns about him, that thev suffered themselves to be takan 
alive in Uie rat-catcher's hand, and never so much as offer to 
bite. I purchased this secret from an old rat-eatchM-, and 
have much pleasure in oommunicating it to the public, and 
more especialy to the discriminating patrons of the JMk 
Penny Joumia. It consists of the foUowing simple pr^^ 
ration : — 

Powdered assafoetida 2 grains. 

Essential oil of rhodium 3 drachma. 

Essential oil of lavender 1 scruple. 

Oil of aniseed.. *.» » 1 dracnm. 

Let the assafcstida be first well tritnratad with the ani- 
seed, then add the oil of rhodium, still continuing to rub the 
material well up together in a mortar, after wmoh add the 
oil of lavender, andcork up the mixture in a elose bottle until 
required. The method of employing this receipt is very sim- 
ple, and consists mec^ly in smearing the decoy rat with it, 
in mixing a few drops of it with a little flour or starch, and 
employing the paste thus formed as a bait for the trap ; and 
if you anoint your hands with this mixture, you may put them 
into a cage full of rats without the slightest danger of a bite. 
I have done so repeatedly mysdf, and never got oitten unless 
when I had prepared the composition improperly, or displayed 
timidity in proceeding to handle the animals — a defect of de- 
meanour which appears capable of couuteracting the working 
of the charm. 

The lilunpf which rats exhibit for the perfume produced by 
the above simple composition is truly wonderful, but will be 
readily admitted, even while as yet its efficaoy remains un- 
tested, by any person who has i^itpessed the passion exhi- 
bited by cats for valerian, or of dogs for galbanum, and after 
much consideration and attentive observation I have come to 
the conclusion that the effects produced by different sub- 
stances upon these animals have a common origin, viz, in 
the peculiar odour calling into play the sexual appetite, and 
that too in a more than commonly energetic manner ; of 
course I only mean to apply this Utter ooservation to the 
case of dogs, rats, and cats. I have no intention of thus 
seeking to explain away the effect produced upon serpents or 
fishes by certain odours, accompanied by music ; indeed, in 
these instances I should rather ascribe the effects produced to 
a sort of intoxicating, fascinating influence, bearing no dis- 
tant resemblance to the power exercised towards other ani- 
mals by many of the serpent tribe themselves. The fascina- 
tion of the rattlesnake, for e:(ample, seems in a great mea- 
sure to depend upon the agency of a certain intoxicating 
odour which the reptile has i& power of producing at pleasure. 
In support of this opinion I may adduce the testimony of 
Ms^or A. Gordon, wno thus explains the fascination of ser- 
pents in a paper read before the New York Historical So- 
ciety. He aaduced various facts in support of his opinions, 
and amongst the rest mentions a negro, who could by smell 
alone discover a rattle-snake when in the exercise of this 
power, at the distance of two hundred feet, and who, follow- 
ing such indications, never failed of finding some poor animal 
drawn within its vortex, and in vain struggling with the irre- 
sistible influence. By uo means remotely ilUed to charming 
and fascination would appear to be that mysterious and as 
yet doubtful power, animal magnetism, a sui^ect on which I 
shall not dilate, as it hardly falls within the limits indicated by 
the heading of this paper, which has now run to a length 
considerably greater than I contemplated at starting ; and 
consequently I think it time to take my leave, trusting I have 
at least ^ven a clue to the great secret on which depends 
the magical influence of the serpent-charmer. 

H.D. R. 
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WHY DO BOOTS GROW DOWNWARDS, AlH) 
STEMS TOWARDS THE HEAVENS? 
SeooDd Artlclo. 
Our reacUn may remember a Y9rr simple ezperiiil«tit» but 
Dregnant with imporUat results, whioh we described in out 
former article t namely, if an onion plant, exposed to day 
fight, be laid horisontaUy on the groimd, Uie extremities of 
tM stem and roots will in the oovrse of a few hours torn 
themselves in their natural directions, the one upwards and 
&e other downwards; if a similar plant be placed in a dark 
cellar, to which no liffht has access, the same things will take 
place ; but that whi^ happens in a few hours in the one in- 
stance, will require as many days in the other. From this 
experiment we were led to conclude that in the production 
of the proper directions of stems and roots, two classes of 
causes operate, namely, the light ; and, secondly, some other 
principle distinct from light. Our former article was devoted 
to the explanation of the manner in which light causes stems 
to ascen(^ Mid roots to descend ; we shall now endeayour to 
hiyestigate that other principle, less powerful, but more uni- 
yersal, which shares in the production of the same phenomena. 

If the flower stalk of the common dandelion be split rerti* 
oally into a number of portions, each of these wiU be seen, 
spontaneously, to curl outwards ; the same tendency must 
be ^suniliar to eyery one in celery dressed for the table; if 
the root of the dandelion be split yertically into two or more 
parts, these will likewise be found to curye, but in a contrary 
direction Arom those of the stem ; they will curl inwards. 
We thus find that all the portions of stem placed roimd the 
central axis have a natural tendency to curl outwards ; while 
all the portions of root round the central axis haye a ten- 
dency to curl inwards* The stem may be therefore considered 
as consistinc; of a number of springs placed round a central 
axis, and all endeay curing to burst away from each other ; 
while the root, in a like manner, may be regarded as com- 
posed of a number of springs placed round a central axis, 
and all pressing against each other. These natural tenden- 
cies are oyercome, in the living plant, hjf the mutual cohesion 
of these parts or springs ; but when this cohesion is removed 
by the knife, their influence becomes acknowledged. 

Now, if we imagine a number of springs, all of equal 
strength, and other dragg^g awav from ea<m other or press- 
ing together, it will be easily understood that in such cases 
perfect equihbrium should result : for, of two springs pulling 
m opposite directions, for either to overcome, it is necessary 
that one should be the more powerful ; and the same applies 
to springs pressing against each other. As long, themore, 
as a stem consists of a number of equal springs, all endea- 
vouring to burst away from eadi ouier, its dirscUon will be 
hi a straight line ; and as long as a root is composed of equal 
springs pressing towards each other, its direction, likewise, 
tnll M straight. 

If a stem or root be placed for a certain length of time 
in a horisontal position, the jpeculiar tendency to ourvation of 
its parts will become modified. If a stem whioh has been 
thus treated be split along its axis, the part which, while it 
was in a horisontal position, was superior, will have its ten- 
dency to curl outwards increased; while that which was 
under the same circumstances inferior, will have its tendency 
to eurl outwards diminished. If a root be placed, during a 
certain period, horixontallv, and then split along its axis, the 
superior portion will be found to have its tendency to curl 
inwards increased, while the inferior portion will bave the 
same tendency dinunished. A horisontal positioa is there- 
fore found to increase the peculiar tendencies to curvation 
of the superior parts of Btema and roots, and to lessen those 
ot the inferior half. 

Now, we havedready ascertained that While equal springs 
either pull ag^ainst or press towards eadi other, equilibrium 
is obtained ; but if from any cause the springs become un- 
equal, the greater pow^ may b^ expected to overcome the 
less. When a stem or root has been kept for some time ho- 
rizontally, the upper half has its elastic power increased, 
while the spring of the meet depending portion has become 
diminished; we have therefore now qurings of unequal 

Sower placed round a central axis, the simerior being ren- 
ered more energetic, while their antagonists have become 
weakened ; it is reasonable, therefore, to expect that the 
respective directions of roots and stems under such circum- 
stances should be obedient to the excess of elasticity which 
the upper half has acquired over the lower -, in other wordfi 



these steins and roots ought to direct themselves In accor- 
dance with the natural tendencies of the superior springs which 
enter into the structure of these organs. Now, the superior 
springs of the stems have a natural tendency to curl out- 
wards, or when placed horiiontallv, upwards ; and the supe- 
rior half of the root has an equally natural tendency to curl 
inwards, or, when placed horisontally, downwards. Need we 
be surprised, therefore, if in obedience to these more pow- 
erftil sprii^ the stems and roots of vegetables shall (as 
experience shows us they will do) curve, after having been 
placed fbr some time in a horisontal position, the former up- 
ward and the latter downward ? 

Let us now endeavour to explain the causes which produce 
these peculiar and difPerent tendencies to curvation or stems 
and roots, and for this purpose it will be necessarjr for us to 
premise, that the fleshy substance which constitutes the 
basis of vegetable structure is composed of a multitude of 
little vesicles or cells, each perfectly distinct in itself, and 
merely adhering by its external surface with those surround- 
ing it, while it contains a thick syrupy liquid ; these cells, 
aluiough pressed to a certain extent against each other, are 
not so closely approached as to obliterate completely the 
spaces existing between them, so that little passages, called 
interoellular passages, continue to remain, during the life of 
the plant, between the cells through which the ascending sap 
rises in its passage to the buds. This ascending sap is not 
so viscid a liquid as that contained in the cells : thus, the 
syrupy contents of the latter must, according to the princi- 
ple of endosmose described in a previous article, absorb into 
the cells the ascending sap, in a way similar to that whereby 
syrup placed in a bladder, immersed in a basin of water, wiU 
attract the latter liquid through £he membrane, until the blad- 
der be filled. While the sap continues to ascend, therefore, 
the cells must necessarily continue swollen in proportion to 
their sise. 

If we examine the relative size of the cells in stems and 
roots,we will meet with a ronarkable phenomenon : in steins the 
largest cells are situated towards the centre ; but on the con- 
trary, in roots, the largest cells are placed near the circum- 
ference. Now, we have ascertaiced in the preceding para- 
grraph that all the cells have a tendency to swell in proportion 
to their size : it follows that the cental cells of stems and 
the circumferential cells of roots possess the greatest tendency 
to swell. The centre of a stem has therefore greater 
elastidtv than the circumference, while the circumference of 
a root nas greater elasticity than the centre. When this 
elasticity in either case is permitted to exert itself by means 
of a vertical section, it causes each half of the stem to curl 
outwards, and each half of the root to curl inwards. If the 
influence of endosmose be acknowledged, the explanation is 
perfect. 

But it may be sud, what proof have we that endosmose 
operates in these cases ? An experiment instituted by Dutro- 
chet, and repeated by the writer of this article, sdficiently 
demonstrates its influence. A plant of dandelion was im- 
mersed in syrup, and after a certahi time the root and stalk 
were severiily split in a vertical direction : the tendencies to 
incurvation of these organs were now seen to be completely 
changed firom triiat they are under ordinary circumstances ; 
the parts of the stalk curled inwards, those of the root out- 
wards : this was exactly what might be expected, if we 
suppose endosmose to be the cause of these phenomena ; 
placed in syrup, this thick fluid attracted liquid out of the 
c^s, v^ch consequently shrunk in place of expanding ; and 
the larger cells contracting more than the sma^er, the former 
elasticities became reversed. 

It remains to be seen why it is that when roots and stems 
are planted for some time in a horizontal position, the proper 
elasticities of the superior parts become 'increased, while 
those of the inferior becoine diminished. These phenomena 
can be explained by recollecting that the ascending sap is a 
heterogeneous fluid, composed of mucilage and syrup, mixed 
with liSht water and carbonic acid, whidi have been drawn 
up unchanged from the extremities of the roots, and are des- 
tined to escape, or undergo decomposition in the leaves. It 
is not difficult to imagine that this heterogeneous fluid con- 
tained in the interceUular passages should be subjected to 
the influence of gravity ; if this be admitted, we can then 
understand how in a horizontal root or stem the heavier and 
more viscid portion of the sap should descend Into the inferior 
half, and the lighter ascend between the cells of the superior 
half; endosmose will take ^«ce In proportion to the m^ 
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enoe of density between tlie liquid in the interoeUnlar pAi- 
sages and thitt contained in the oellt ; therelbre it will take 
place more enerffetically in the superior half, where ia the 
Ughter fluid ; and as the elastidtjr depends upon the energy of 
endosmose, the upper portion will, acoordin|^ to its nature, 
curve with greater force, while the elasticity of the lower 
part will be lessened. This explanation ac<piires increased 
weight from the fact that the specific gravity of the most 
depending portions of stems and roots growing horisontally 
in the dark, is greater than that of the upper. 

But we have stronger arguments in favour of the supposi- 
tion that gravity is eRsentially connected with the several 
directions of stems and roots. These directions take place 
naturally in the " line of eravity," that b, parallel to a 
line drawn from the centre of the mass towards the centre oi 
the earth ; at the same time it is to be remarked, that 
although roots grow in the direction of gravity, that is, to- 
wards the centre of the earth, stems grow in exactly the op- 
posite way. An experiment made by Mr Knight has been 
repeated by different philosophers, to determine whether these 
directions of stems and roots bear to other physical laws 
the same relation they do. to gravity. Seeds permitted to 
germinate in wet moss were attached to the circumference of 
a wheel made to revolve constantly in a vertical manner ; 
under these circumstances the roots grew outwards, awi^ 
from the circumference of the wheel, and the stems towar(u 
its centre f the roots were thus found to obey^ the centrifugal 
force,x and the stems the centripetal ; but while the wheel re- 
volved vertically, gravity ana the centrifugal force were 
operating In the same direction. It was necessary to cause 
them to act in different directions, and for this purpose the 
wheel was made to revolve horizontidly : in this case the cen- 
trifugal force acted at right angles to the line of gravity, and 
it was accordingly found, in obedience to the law of the com- 
position of forces, that the roots no longer grew towards the 
centre of the earth, nor towards the circumference of the 
wheel, but in a plane between these two forces; and the angle 
which they formed with the line of gravity could be rendered 
more or less acute by increasing or diminishing the velocity 
with which the wheel rotated. It was thus made evident that 
roots and stems were influenced by physical laws, although 
growing in opposite directions. 

We have thus shown why roots grow downwards and 
stems towards the heavens : in the dark these things arise 
through the influence of gravity controlling endosmose, and 
thus producing the proper incurvations of Uie parts of stems 
and roots. Imder the mfluence of light the same phenomena 
more energetically arise from the agency of this element over 
vegetable growth. J. A. 



THE LADY WITH THE SPECTACLES. 

Bbautt in spectacles is like Cupid in knee breeches, or the 
Graces with pocket handkerchiets — an excrescence of refine- 
ment ; an innovation of the ideas which spiritualise woman 
into a goddess ; a philosophical blossom of the *< march of 
mind." Beau^ in spectacles ! and has it come to this ? 
Burke said that the age of chivalry was past, and publishers 
say that the age of poetry has followed it ; powder and pe- 
riingi destroyed the one, and spectacles have gone far to an- 
nihiukte the other. Think of tne queen of b^uty of some 
tournament — thanks to my Lord Eglintoun for making such 
words familiar to us — looking on the encountering knights 
through a patent pair of spectacles ! — ^picture to jownSu a 
beautiftil and romantic young lady partmg from her lover, 
taking the " first long lingemg kiss of love,*' as pretty AGss 
Pardee terms it, and just imagine the figure the roeotacles 
would cut in such an encounter ; think of Marf Qu^^ of 
Soots, Lady Jane Grey, Scott's *< Jewess," or ^hakspeare's 
*' Lady Macbeth," with such appendages ! think of a heroine 
in a novel taking off her spectacles to shed '* salt tears" for 
her lover's absence, or in the emotion of a distressing junc- 
ture throwing herself at the feet of some obdurate tyrant, 
breaking the lenses of her ** sight preservers ;" think of all 
this, and judge of the effect whidi spectacles, as an ornament, 
have upon romance. Beauty has three stages— the coy, the 
dignified, and the intellectual. The first existo uhtil about 
twenty, the second until twentv-five, and the last until beauty 
has made unto itself wings ana flown away. It is in thb last 
staffe that women wear spectacles. The syinptoms of spec- 
tacles begin at an early age. The young B&s has a prim- 
oess, a stakbiMfl, ana » suBiAtim sererity of aspect, at 



variance from her years. They never seem yoimg; 
is no freshness of heart in them : they become woomd 
than other girls, and become old faster than other wo 
they are remarkable for thin Hps, sharp noses, and ti^tt* 
artmcial teeth. They are walkmg strictures upon hoBaa 
life b l eak visions of j^osophy in petticoats — daoehtersy not 
it would seem of love, but of Fellows of the Rovia Society! 
They are fond of phrenology and meetings of scientific asso- 
ciations. They like a goMl pew in church, and write k^ 
letters to their unfortunate '* friends in the country." Thej 
are generally spinsters, or, if married, motherless. No jcmag 
wife with ** six small children" ever wore spectacles. Thtj 
go a good deal into company, where they are seen seated urn, 
sofas talking to ladies older than themselves, or turning over 
the leaves m a book, and with interesting abstraction poring 
over it. They dance quadrilles, but never walti. ueaveft 
and earth ! thrak of a pair of spectacles whirUng in a waHa. 
They have a ^[enius for the *' sdidastic profesrion," and fire- 
quently exercise it as amateurs ; ** never eat mtffpmn ;" and 
are, many of them, members of the Horticultural Socie^. 
The lady with the spectacles! Half a century aeo tUs would 
have been understood to refer to some one striwen in years, 
but now*a-days infirmity of eyesight has been raised to the 
rank of a charm. The moment spectsicles become reaHy 
usefel they are abandoned ; it U the harmonious comhintkMi 
of youth and short-sightedness which gives beauty to tiM 
guise. Intense interest is expected to be felt towards her, 
vrho, still young and lovely, abandons the frivolity of her stx 
for the calm secluded pleasures of inteHeCt. This is te point 
our heroines aim at. But we have done with them. They 
may be very good in their way, but their ways are not as our 
ways. Flirts, coquettes, prudes, and a host of other orders 
into wliich the sex are classified, have their failings, but they, 
at least, are women ; while the *' lady with the spectacles" 
seems hardly a daughter of Eve, but a mysterious being ; a 
new creation, come into the world to gladden the lovers of 
modem science, and patronise the house of Solomons and Co. 
—Coittt GazetU, 



Marbiagb. — It is the happiest and most virtuous state of 
society, in which the husbana and wife set out eariy together, 
make their property together, and with perfect sympathy of 
soul graduate all their expenses, plans, calculations and da- 
sires, with reference to their present means, and to their 
feture and common interest. Nothing delights me more than 
to enter the neat little tenement of the young couple, who 
within perhaps two or three years, without any resources but 
their own knowledge or industry, have joined heart and hand, 
and engage to share together the responsibilities, duties, in. 
terests, trials, and pleasures of life. The industrious wife 
is checorfully employmg her own hands in domestic duties, 
putting her house in order, or mending her husband's elotlies, 
or preparing the dinner, whilst, perhaps, the little darling site 
pnlttling upon the floo>*, or lies sleeping in the cradle — and 
evervthbie seems prroaring to welcome the hapfuest of has- 
banos and the best of fathers, when he shall oome frmn his 
toil to enjoy the sweets of his Uttle paradise. Tliis is the true 
domestic pleasure, the " only bliss that surrived the fislL" 
Health, contentment, love, abundance, and bright prospects, 
are all here. But it has become a prevalent sentimmt, that 
a man must acquire his fortune berore he marries that the 
wife must have no sympathy, nor share vrith him in the pur- 
suit of it, in whidi most of the pleasure truly consists ; and 
the ^oung married people must set out with as large and ex- 
pensive an establishment as is l>ecoming those who have been 
wedded for 20 years. This is very unhappy. It fills the 
community with bachelors, who are waiting to make their 
fortunes, endangering virtue and promoting rioe~4t destroys 
the true economy and design of toe domestic institution, and 
it promotes idleness and inefficiency among females, who are 
expecting to be taken up by a fortune, and passively sus* 
tamed, without any care or concern on their part — and thus 
many a wife becomes, as a gentleman once remarked, not a 
"help-mate," but a « help.eat."_masibM;. . 
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KILLYMOON, COUNTY OF TYRONE, 

THE BK8IDEMCE OF LIEUTENANT -COLONEL W. STEWART 



The tnbject which we hare chosen as an embelliahment to 
our present number, is a Tiew of one of the most aristocratic 
residences in the proTince of Ulster, or, as we might perhaps 
say, in all Irelana. It is therefore desenring of a place in our 
topographical illustrations from its own importance ; but we 
confess that it is not on that account only that we haye thus se- 
lected it for illustration, and that, even if its attraction had been 
less, it would still haye paramount claims on our notice, as the 
residence, when delicate health permits, of one of the best of 
landlords, and most estimable and accomplished gentlemen 
in his natire province. Such, at least, is the impression n^e 
on our mind from all that we have ever heard of Colonel 
Stewart's private character ; and it is only, therefore, in har- 
mony with what might be expected of such a proprietor, 
that the enjoyment of the beauty and magnificence which 
nature and art have coigointly contributed to create at Killv- 
moon should not be restricted to himself or friends, but be 
freelpr extended without solicitation to all ranks of the com- 
mumty, whom indeed he may justly and proudly class under 
the same denomination. 

Killymoon House, or Castle, as it is popularly called, is 
situated in the immediate vicinity of Cookstown, and on the 
north bank of the Ballinderry or Kildress river, a beautiful 
stream which winds through the demesne. It was erected for 
the father of the present proprietor by the celebrated English 



architect Bir Nash, and cost, it is said, no less a sm 
£80,000. 

Like that of most arddtectural compositions of Mr Nash, 
the general effect of Killymoon is at once imposing and pictur- 
esque. Its form is that of a parallelogram ; this north and 
east sides, which are the principtal architectural fronts, and 
contain the chief apartments, being but little broken in their 
surfaces, and formmg two sides of the square ; while the re- 
maining sides, which contain the offices, are of an irregular 
grounfolan, and are much hidden by trees. The east, or 
principsJ front, which is that represented incur wood-cut, has 
a large circular tower nearly at its centre, and is terminated 
at its northern angle by an octagon tower of inferior height, 
but otherwise equu dimensions ; and the north firont, extend- 
ing from the octagon tower above mentioned, has a square 
tower at its west extremity, with which is connected, in a nearlr 
continuous line, a structure in the style of a Gothic chapel^ 
having stained glass windows, and buttresses intervening, and 
a belfry at its western termination : this portion of the build- 
ing, however, is used as a library, and is the only part re- 
maining of the original mansion which existed on the estate 
when the ancestor of ColonelStewart purchased it from the Earl 
of Tyrone, and which was subsequently destroyed by an ao- 
ddental fire. The north or entrance front is adorned with a 
poreh leading in^ a small vestibule, and thenoe into the hall, 
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which is of great size, and is terminated by a stone staircase 
haying two return flights leading to a comdor which commu- 
nicates with the bed-chambers. This hall also communicates 
by doors with the several portions of the building below, those 
on the west sMe leading to the serrants* rooms, and those on 
the mat to the state apartments, wfaioh consist of a breakfast 
parlour, dining-room, ante-room, and drawing-room, all of 
which are of noble proportions, and their woodwork of policed 
oak. 

It will be seen from the preceding description that the ge- 
neral character of this building is that of a castle ; and we maj 
add, that the details of its architecture are for the most part 
those popularly but erroneously called Saxon. But, like most 
modem structures of this kmd, it has but little accurate 
resemblance to an ancient military fortress, and its architec- 
tural details present that capricious medley of styles of raiious 
ages, ecclesiastical, domestic, and military, so commonly 
found in modem buildings of this desoription. Such an in- 
congmous amalgamation of styles, howtrer, in an architectural 
composition, is, it must be oonfessed, not very consistent with 
refined taste, and cannot be too strongly reprobated ; but it 
has existed for a considerable time, aaid will unfortunately 
continae till architects become skilful antiquaries as well as 
tasteful artists, and their employers acquire such an accurate 
judgment and knowledge of art as will enable them to form a 
correct opinion of the cajpabilities of those they employ, and 
not take their estimate ot Uiem» as now, from fashion or popu- 
lar reputation. 

The demesne attached to this noble residence ranks second 
to none in Tyrone in ezt^t, the beauty of many of its fea- 
tures, and the fineness of its timber. The Kildress rirer , which 
passes through it, is crossed about the centre of the demesne 
Dy a pictoresqiie bridge of five arches ; and firom this point the 
most faTourable riews of the surrounding scenery are to be 
had. Lookii^ northwards, the sloping banks of the riyer, at 
the opposite sides of an extensiye nieaoow, are thickly planted 
with larch, fir, beech, and ash, firom the midst of which, an 
aged oak is here and there seen to rise above its younger and 
less aspiring companions ; and, looking westwaro, the turrets 
of the castle overtop the deep masses of foliage which cluster 
round it on every side. In like manner, to the east, the river 
winds its way tfairough a tract of rich meadow land, the banks 
of which are fringco^with salbws and thorn trees ; and to the 
south, the grounds slope gently up from the river, and present 
detached groups of elms and oaks of the most luxuriant cha- 
racter. The views in this demesne are indeed such as might 
naturally be expected in conjunction with a mansion of such 
magnificence, and will, as we are persuaded, not create a feel- 
ing of disappointment in the minos of any, whether artist or 
pleasure tourist, who may be led by our remarks to visit them. 

P. 



THE SPANISH MOTHER. 
DuBiNO that dark and ill-recorded period in which Spiun was 
little more than a field of battle between the Moors and the 
Christians, the Sanchos of Navarre held the most conspicu- 
ous rank among the peninsular potentates, and Sanches *' et 
Mayor" was the most conspicuous of the Sanchos. Besides 
toe throne of Navarre, he had succeeded to the royalty of 
Arragon, and the sovereignty of CastUe was the dower of 
his queen. He had married the beauteous Elvira Muna early 
in life; and before he had reached the full prime of manhood, 
two of his sons, Garda and Gonsalo, were able to bear the 
panoply of a knight ; and a third, Fernando, a boy of tiiirteen, 
was sighiitf for uie day to come when he too should have the 
spqr upon his heel ana the sword upon his thigh. Another 
•on, also. King Sancfao boasted of, but not by Donna Elvira. 
In his very first battle he had been taken prisoner by a Moor- 
ish captain of hi^h rank, and confined in a dreary dungeon 
many days and nights, until at length his escape was effected 
by means of the daughter of his conqueror, a maiden of ex^ 
4^iute beaoty named Caya, who had seen him, and fallen in 
love with him. This Moorish girl the generous young prince 
would gladly have married, if the political or religious laws 
of Navarre would have permitted him ; but he tnod to per- 
suade himself and her, that, under such circumstances, the 
tie which bound them together after their flight from her 
lather's fortress would be nearly as sacred as if it were a conju- 
gal one. The offspring of their love was a boy, whom Sancho 
4 Ramiro, and who grew up with the king's legitimate chll- 
> Cajatoo<^twMt&ioastomofthoeed»7s^yed«toowt| 
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and was paid respect and honour besides, as the deliverer of 
the country's hope. She had abjured, at least outwardly, her 
Moslem creed, and, for the sake of her son, whom she tenderly 
loved, conformed in all respects to the customs of her adopted 
one. In tmth, however, she was a quiet, unpretending crea- 
ture, who never said or did anything to the u^ury of any on« 
with malice prepense, and not being feared, was not hated. 
Even Elvira herself, hateful to Cava for giving her bo rea- 
sonable cause for jealousy since her marriage with Sancho 
(which was a mere matter of state policy), miuie the Moorish 
woman the confidante of most of her joys and sorrows. And 
many were the sorrows of that gentle queen. Sancho had 
ever been indifferent towards her, though she repaid his cold- 
ness with devoted attachment. He was, besides, continuallj 
away at the wars, in imminent danger from the chances of 
battle, while she, at home, was ever mourning over the ne- 

flect of her lord and the disobedience of her cmldren. Garcia 
ad made, before his twentieth year, no fewer than three dif- 
ferent attempts to excite a revolt in Ribagorza during the 
absence of the king, impatient as he was to seize the reins of 
conunand. Qonsalo, cunning as a fox, and darkly-worldng 
as a mole, was continually endeavouring, by secret machina- 
tions, to render the people of Navarre discontented with the 
government of his mother and her councillors ; and even the 
chUd Fernando had exhibited signs of a rebellious nature, and 
was but too apt to listen to the dangerous instmctions of his 
brothers. Enrira, therefore, was greatly to be pitied, de- 
barred, as she thus found herself, from all the joys which she 
naturally yearned for as a wife and a mother. If Caya was 
an ambitious woman, as most of her nation were, or if she 
had cherished, under an outward show of meekness and con- 
tentedness, thoughts and purposes of brinffiuf about by means 
of her opportuniues the establishment of tne Moorish dynasty 
in Qiristian Spain, she might have drawn hope of success in 
her schemes from the dissensions of the royal family ; at 
least she might have sought in them some excuse for maldn^ 
her darling Kamiro a sharer in one of those arbitrary parti- 
tions of w Spanish kingdoms which the barbarous notions of 
the times rendered of Sequent recurrence. But Caya was 
gifted with too noble a mind to seek any advantage, however 
tempting, by unworthy means. She still fondly loved the chi- 
valrous prince with whom she fled fVom a cruel father's roof, 
and with whom, for a few happy, happy years, she had for- 
gotten the pleasant olive groves of Grenada, under the wild 
pine forests and glaciers of the Pyrenees. She sincerely com- 
passionated the sorrows of Elvira^ and therefore the afflicted 
aueen had a safe and steady friend in her generous rival. Let 
iie reader *' Judge with knowledge" these two women in their 
affection for one another — 

In those old, romantic d« ja, 
Blighty were the soul's commandments 
To support, restndn, w raise ! 

Their rivalry was of the forbearing kind which existed 
between the two wives of that old crulader mentioned in the 
Orlandus of Kenelin Henry Dlgby, and which the first poet 
of our da^* has thought it worth his while to embalm for all 
eternity m his " Armenian Lady*s Love." But Elvira had 
another trusty friend in Sancho's " master of the horse," 
whom he was wont to leave behind him as deputy when he 
went to the wars. Don Pedro Sesse was a faithful minister 
and a merciful viceroy. A gallant soldier in his youth, he 
was an enemy to treachery and to everything that tended to 
infringe the laws of chivalry. He it was who had frustrated 
the designs of Garcia and Gonsalo, and had therefore earned 
their hatred. Elvira looked to him as her best guide and 
protector amidst the sorrows of her lot. 

In this state was the kingdom of Navarre, when the news 
came of a great victory gained by Sancho over the Moors of 
Corduba, a place at that time the metropolis of Moorish Spam. 
As this event was considered a decisive blow to the hopes 
entertained by the Moors of obtaining possession of Castile, 
which was their principal object, Sancho s speedy return, af^er 
an absence of several years, was anticipated at home, and 
great were the preparations made for his triumphal entry to 
the fortress of Najara, where was the royal palace and the 
residence of the chief nobility. In the midst of these prepara- 
tions, however, matters took place wliieh turned the palaee 
into a scene of mourning and dismay. 

Don Pedro had a beautiful daughter named Blanca, whom 
the unprincipled Garcia had long but vainly tried to influence 

• Wordiworth. 
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by his dishonourable proposals. The virtnous Blanca repel- 
led his advances with proper scorn ; and when at length he 
found that he could not obtain her willing consent, he deter- 
mined to carry her off by violence. & opportunity soon 
arrived. Blanca was sitting alone one day in her garden, 
enjoying the loveliness of the prospect that stretched from 
the terrace-foot to the summits of the distant mountains, 
when Garcia, who had been waiting for a favourable moment, 
seized her in his arms, and bore her away towards a spot 
where he had horses and attendants ready for the accomplish- 
ment of his viltanons project. Before the maiden was out of 
the reach of aid from such as might be disposed to assist her, 
her shrieks were heard by Ramiro, who happened to be saun- 
tering near the place. lie was at her side m an instant with 
his drawn swora in Ms hand. 

** Ruffian, desist 1" exclaimed he, with wrath in his voice 
and eye, as, passing his left arm round the waist of Blanca, 
he waved his armed right hand before the ravigher*s face ; 
*' though thou bearest my father's blood in thy degenerate 
veins, it shall dye the turf at our feet, if thou loosest not hold 
of this maiden. 

" Away 1 base-bom hound — half- Spaniard, away 1 and dare 
not to thwart me in my pleasure," oried Garcia, foaming with 
rage and disappointment. 

Ramiro answered not, but, freeing the frighted eirl by a 
dexterous manoeuvre from the grasp of Garcia, and placing 
himself between them, he struck the latter with the flat side of 
his weapon, as if he thought him unworthy of a severer blow, 
though the fire of his royal blood tingled in his cheeks at the 
insult. 

Garcia quailed before the lofty scorn of Ramiro, and he 
shouted to his attendants to come to his aid. 

** Now, for my father's kingdom I would not let thee escape, 
dastard as thou art 1" said Ramiro, as he strode up to Garcia 
and forced him to defend himself. In a moment Kamiro was 
standing over his prostrate and bleeding antagonist with 
his sword lifted for the death-blow. As he was about 
to strike in self-defence, hearing the rapid step of Garcia's 
assistants, he saw that they were already panic-struck at the 
sight of their fallen master, and were turning back in flight. 
Staying his hand, he said, 

** Rise, Garcia — for thy father's sake I spare thee. Thou 
wilt henceforth avoid the son of the Moorish Cay a." Then 
taking the lady Blanca, who was fainting with the effects of 
her terror, once again in his arms, he bore her^ into the house 
of Don Pedro, and left the vanquished ravisher in pain of 
body And mortification of heart. 

" Tell me, lady," said Ramiro, as he leant over the form 
of the reviving Blanca, " how art thou ? Assure me that I 
leave thee weu and happy." 

** Leave me not yet, noble Ramiro," sud Blanca sweetly. 
*• How can I sufficiently repay thee for thy valiant protection ? 
all I can imagine would he too poor a recompense 1" 

'* Oh, not too poor, dear Blanca," said Ramiro passionately, 
«*i8 the gift thou canst bestow : give me thy love, if one who 
hath the stain of Moorish lineage may hope to deserve it, and 
I will bless the opportunity that gave thee to my arms." 

Blanca only blushed in answer. She knew Ramiro had 
loved her long before, and that he was honoured and esteemed 
by her father. The lovers plighted their troth to each other 
that hour, and felt themselves worthy of one another. 

The ferodous temper and evil heart of Garcia left him no 
repose until he had matured a scheme of vengeance to effect 
the ruin of Ramiro, if possible, before the return of his father. 
All the more violent means he rejected, as he was unwilling 
to compass so important an event except by plausible pre- 
texts. He therefore determined to work upon the fears of 
Elvira, and as far as possible to arouse her jealousies. Hav- 
ing first simuli^ed a show of repentance for his past ill treat- 
ment, which he did so well as effectually to deceive the unsus- 
Sicious queen, he next informed her that a secret correspon- 
ence had been carried on between Caya and the king during 
the whole period of the last expedition, forged proofs of which 
he showed her ; and insinuated that Caya had succeeded in 
making the king promise to put Ramiro in possession of the 
fairest portion of his dominions, to the exclusion of Elvira's 
offspring. This latter stratagem did not succeed so well 
with Elvira, and she openly told him she had too great faith 
in Caya's friendship for her to believe she would seek to de- 
prive her of her queenly prerogative, or her children ot their 
just rights. Garcia for a long time continued to follow up his 
plan by these insinnationa and others of a similar kind, but 



when he found he was playing a wrong game, he could no longer 
conceal his rage, and he warned Elvira not to oppose him in 
his attempts to get rid of Ramiro, with a sincerity which the 
unhappy woman well knew was unaffected. 

Garcia's first step was a demand that a coundl of the noU- 
lity should be held to determine upon a matter to be brought 
forward by him, at which council the queen should preside ia 

Eerson. This being granted, he formally accused Kamiro of 
aving attempted his assassination, exhibitod his wound, 
and produced his attendants, who had been suborned by him^ 
to testify to the truth of the accusation. Ramiro w|L8 then 
summoned to answer to the grave charge of having attempted 
the life of the heir to the crown — a crime for which deatn by 
torture was the punishment in Navarre. Ramiro defended 
himself by narrating the circumstance of his encoimter with 
Garcia simply as it occurred, aXoua; with the cause which led 
to it ; and the beautiful Blanca shrank not from appearing 
before the court and the nobles, to bear witness for ner be- 
trothed. Several of the nobles, however, who were in th« 
interest of Garcia and the abettors of his projects, declared 
that the testimony of Blanca was not sufficient to dear 
Ramiro of the imputation, and demanded that judgment 
should be given against him. Don Pedro, who had been 
aware of the true facts of the case, burning as he was with 
resentment against Garda, besought of the queen, for the 
sake of justice, and as a punishment due to a rebdlious and 
unnatum son, that Garda, on the contrary, should be mad« 
to plead against the charge of having offered violence to th« 
daughter of the king's vicegerent. Elvira was about to 
decree that Garcia's charge had not been substantiated, when 
she caught the eye of the accusant fixed upon her with a look 
of demoniac malignity which chased the blood from her dieek, 
and made her tongue cleave to the roof of her mouth. Her 
fortitude was nearly desertine her, and her love of justiot 
giving way to her fear of Garcia's crud revenge, when a stir 
was heard at the entrance of the court, and Caya, with disor- 
dered dress, dishevelled hair, and eyes of fire, rudied up to 
the foot of the tribunal, and throwine herself on her knees on 
the marble step, clasped the feet of Elvira, and looked up into 
the queen's face without speaking a word. 

" What does this Moorish devu in our hall of justice ?" said 
Garda, in a stem voice: ** remove her." 

No one stirred, for all were intently watching the scene. 
Caya still kndt without speaking, looking up to the queen's 
face ; but now the large tears were gamennff in her eyes, 
under their jet-black lashes, and now they roUed down upon 
her dark cheek, which was no longer lustrous with the one 
which Sancho in his youthful years had loved to look upon. 

Elvira gently stooped her head towards the suppliant, and 
was about to speak to her, when Garcia, with increased vehe- 
mence in his tone, again demanded her removal, and Elvira, 
shudderingly, drew back. 

** Oh, listen not to him !" at length gasped Caya; ** heed not 
his cruel voice. Thou wilt not give my boy to his bloody 
vengeance; thou wilt not put his predous limbs upon the 
wheel ; thou wilt not tear his manly sinews with red-not pin^ 
cers I Oil, queen, give me back my Ramiro I" 

" Nay, Caya, what will become of me? — ^there is misery 
before me whichever way I turn I" said Elvira, as she saw 
Garda approaching. 

" Stand back !" shouted Caya, spxinnng to her feet, and 
speaking to Garcia ; then turning to Elvira, 

'* I charge Oiee let him not touch me— if thou valuest the 
life of thy son, admonish him to beware of hurting a hair of 
the Moorish woman's head, or of that of his child : and not of 
my child alone — of the child of Sancho of Navarre. And thee, 
too, Elvira, I charge to beware how thou givest over to judg- 
ment the offspring of thy lord J Hast thou no pity, Elvira ? 
Look not to Garcia — ^look to me. Dear Elvira (and here Caya 
ventured to take the queen's hand\ pity thy poor Caya, thy 
servant, and Sancho's servant, wno never wulingly offended 
thee. Thou wilt — I see thou wilt. I am thy friend once 
more — ^thy sister /" she whispered, as her tears flowed tmon 
the neck of the subdued Elvira, and she dasped her to her 
bosom. 

The queen, then, confirmed in her decision by the assenting 
looks and murmurs of the Icx-d deputy and the minority of the 
council, declared Ramiro guiltless of the crime imputed to 
him, and the assembly broke up. 

** Caya," said Elvira, as tney retired together, " I have 
done much for thee this day. I have leaned towards thy 
child against my own. I have made an enemj of the fruit of 
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my own womb for the sake of a riral in mj husband's love." 

** For the sake of truth and justice thou hast done it," 
replied Caya, *' and thou shalt have thj reward." 

*' Thou icnowest not what it is to fight against the tempta- 
tions ^i^ich nature puts in our path — ^pray that thou mayest 
not know them." 

<• I hare had a Tictory many times over such," said Caya, 
" or thou wouldst not now be queen. Perchance other such 
temptations may arise — and oh, Elrira, be sure they shall not 
OTeroome me." 

Caya spoke prophetically, but even she could not have 
guessed how soon or to what an extent her constancy was to 
be tried. 

Garcia left the council maddened with raee, and bumine 
with thoughts of vengeance, not only against Ranuro, who had 
supplanted him in hb love, and Pedro, who had been made 
deputy, prinoipallv with the intent that he should watch and 
oonnteraot Ids vmanies, but against Elvira and Caya, and 
even Blanoa. Some faint outlines of a desi^ either to cut off 
Sancfao himself, and usurp the whole of his father's posses- 
rions, or at least compel mm to share the sovereignty with 
him, b^an also to connect themselves together in his thoughts. 
In short, he was determined that he should accomplish the 
ruin of all, and that some blow should be struck instantly, for 
Sancho was already on his way to Navarre. 

A circumstance, of trifling moment in itself, furnished him 
with sufficiently plausible means of Altering at once upon his 
plan. Sancho nad taken in fight from a Moorish chieftain a 
most beautiful horse, which m a short time became such a 
favourite with him, that, fearine some accident would deprive 
him of the noble steed amidst uie perils of war, he had sent 
him home to Elvira, with strict injunctions that no one should 
be suffered to mount him in his absence. These injunctions 
were forgotten by the queen, who suffered Don Pedro to use 
the animal occasionally. This fact Garcia laid hold of to sus- 
tain him in accusing the queen of adultery with Don Pedro, 
and he announced to the nobles his intention of so doing on 
the arrival of his father. 

Sancho had been six years away, and had heard of nothing in 
the interim from Navarre that was not calculated to diminish 
the UtUe love he ever felt for Elvira, and increase the romantic 
attachment he felt towards Caya. Ramiro, the offspring of 
tliat attachment, he loved beyond all his sons for his noble- 
ness of nature and person, and he secretly wished for some 
excuse for distinguishing him above the others. For those 
six years he had been sojourning in the scenes of Caya's child- 
hooo, where every thing reminaed him of her, and of his early 
amour ; and as it would onlv have been of a piece with the 
practices of royalty in even later and more civilised times to 
nave divorced himself from Elvira, he must not be over- 
harshly dealt with if he confessed to himself that he would be 
happier to find her dead than living on his return. What his 
thoughts were, therefore, may be guessed, when, as the gates 
of Najara were flung open for his entrance, he vras met with 
the intelligence that nis aueen and her alleged paramour 
were conspiring against his honour, his kingdom, and his 
Hfsl 

Sancfao could imagine no possible motive by which €hurcia 
might be actuated in prefemng his accusation, ignorant as 
the Idng was of what nad lately occurred, so he at once or- 
dered the queen to be arrested, and to be brought to trial in the 
Cortes of the kingdouL The unhappy EMra was not aUowed 
even to see her lord on his return, but was thrown into a 
dungeon, as was also Pedro, until the preparations for the 
trial were complete. 

When the day arrived, Elvira and Pedro were led prisoners 
into thathall of justice in which they had so lately sat as judges. 
Elvira cast a moumiul and reproachful look towards Sancho, 
who sat cold and severe upon nis chair of state, but he did not 
notice her. She was so thm, and pale, and wretched-looking, 
that the very officials of the court wept at the sig^t of her ; 
while those to whom she had been kind and merciful in her 
day of power, groaned audibly as they surmised the event of 
the triaL She was placed on a seat in the centre of the hall, 
and the preliminaries were at once proceeded with. 

Garcia first came forward, and repeated his accusation, 
adding a tissue of drcumstances calculated to confirm his 
statement. When he had finished, an officer d^ired the queen 
to defend herself against his testimony. 

" If I had been unfaithful to Sancho," said she, " it was be- 
fore thy birth, Garcia ; for neither a gleam of Sancho's good- 
newy nor a fieature of his face, has descended to the^l Some 



devil betrayed me in my dreams, and left me his image to 
nurse at my bosom, and bring up at my knee." 

'* Is this thy answer?" said Garcia, with a bitter smile ; 
** this revilbig of the first-bom of thy king will not save thee 
from the stake." 

"The stake!" shrieked Elvira, "and is it to this thoa 
bringest me ?" And then rising, and standing before Garda» 
she continued — ** Man — for son I cannot call thee now — how 
canst thou be so cruel ? Is there no voice in a mother's misery 
to touch thy heart?" 

Garcia answered not, but desired the officer to proceed and 
summon the next witness. The officer called out the name o£ 
Gonsalo! 

Not alone Elvira, but the whole court were surprised to see 
the king's seoond son presenting himself as his mother's aoca- 
ser. Gonsalo had a new series of alleged facts to produce. 
He had been allured by the promises of Garcia, and his avarice 
and love of power outweighed whatever feelings of reluctance 
he might otherwise have experienced. His courage failed him* 
however, as he perceived tnose looks of aversion among tiie 
spectators which it re<|uired more fimmess than he poeaessed 
to disregard; and having closed his testimonv, he was slink- 
ing away, in order to escape the glance of Elvira, when she 
ctdied him back, and catchmg his hand, addressed him : — 

<* What have I done to thee, Gonsalo, that thou shouldst 
blast my fame and take away my life ? I would not injure a 
hair of thy head ! Three times I snatched thee from the grave 
before tiby childhood was past, when thou wert ailing. I lost 
strength and sleep and beauty while bending over thv cradle. 
I womd I had been in my grave before thou sawest the light ! 
I will not eurse thee — I wul not even beg thy pity ; but when 
thou hast children of thine own, thou mayest guess what thoa 
hast made me suffer, and that will lae curse enough — g^o I" 

** The infante Don Fernando, appear !" cried the officer. 

A pang, as if her brain had been pierced with a fiery needle, 
smote the wretched mother as the Doy answered to his name. 
A loud busz of disapprobation ran through the assembly, and 
Sancho himself seemed as if he could bear the unnatural 
scene no longer ; but intense curiosity now prevailed with all, 
and overcame every other feeling. A dead silence ensued 
while Fernando stood confrontinff the queen. 

He was a pale, light-haired lad, with exceedingly soft bhie 
eyes, which he inherited from the pure stock of the Gothic 
sovereigns of Spain, descending to him unbroken from that 
glorious time when Pelayo swayed the strongest European 
sceptre, before Tarik led his conquering banos from Africa. 
His ringlets streamed down his shoulders as he bent his head 
and crossed his small white hands upon his breast in token of 
reverence towards the king. As he appeared there in the 
graceful dress suited to his years, he looked more like a crea- 
ture of dreams, when holy imaginations colour them, than a 
false witness against his own mother. Elvira looked at him 
for full a minute without moving or speaking, until at lei^[^ 
his innooenttlooking beauty gave biith to some vague confi- 
dsnce in her that ne was not coming to destroy her, but 
perhaps the contrary. The moment this feeing took poa- 
session of her, she bounded forward with a shriek of deUght, 
and flinging herself on the rround before him, she daspea his 
knees, and letting her head sbk between her arms, she en- 
deavoured to stay so, while she wept for the first time sinoe 
she entered the halL Fernando, however, drew back violently, 
and disengaged himself from her embrace. The queen looked 
up at him hdf*vacantly as he did so ; and then she arose, and 
in a solemn though flattering voice she said, 

<* What art thou going to do or to say, Fernando ? They 
may take me away to the stake and bum me, if thou bdlest 
me now, for thy crime will be worse torture to me than any 
they can inffict." 

** Speak, Fernando," said the king. 

Fernando trembled and hesitated, out a motion firom Garcia 
caught his eye and emboldened him to go on. He told that 
he had seen Elvira giving to Don Pedro Sesse, from the royal 
stables, that favourite steed which the king had ordered 
should be ridden by none but himself. 

Sancho's brow flushed with sudden anger when he heard 
this. •* Elvira I Pedro 1" said he, " is this true ?" 

" It is true," said Elvira, *' but I alone am guilty I Pedro 
knew not of thy command. As I live, he did not. Let me 
suffer, oh, Sancho, for this one fault, but pardon the inno- 
cent I" 

** She prays for pardon for her paramour f cried Gar«ia, 
exultingly; *' what other proof is needful?" 
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'* Hast thoa aught more to declare ?" said the king to Fer- 
nando, in a tone of displeasure. 

Again the bo^ trembled, and looked towards Garcia, whose 
eagle eye was like a guilty spell upon him. 

'* Let him look at tfie queen as he speaks," said Sancho. 

The boy turned towards his mother, but his cheek red- 
dened as he did so, and he cast his eyes towards the ground 
without speaking. 

** Speak on !** said the king. 

" He will not speak !" said Elvira; "he will not make a liar 
of Nature, who is telling the truth for him in his cheeks and 
eyes ! Look, monsters, the tears are coming to his eyes. Oh 
holy drons, ye should be treasured among saintly relics — ye 
eliali be oaJm to these parched and thirsty lips 1 And here 
the queen bent to the earth, and kissed the tear-drops on the 
ground which had fallen from Femando's eyes. 

" Fernando, speak !" said Garcia. 
* In a foice broken by sobs and terror, Fernando began to 
say that he had seen Don Pedro stealing by night to the queen's 
chamber, when he was interrupted by Elvira, who again (lung 
to him with frantic earnestness. 

" Thou sawest it not I Oh, say thou sawest it not ! My 
boy, the heavy wrath of God will fall upon thee if thou dost 
not unsay this fearful falsehood. I am not cursing thee, but 
I would avert the curse. Thou must unsay it. It is not 
poesible mine own flesh could all rebel against me. What is 
It has bewitched thee, Fernando, to do what devils would leave 
vndone ? Dost thou know what thou art doing to me ? Thev 
will bum thy poor mother in the market-place for an adul- 
teress I Thou wilt give thy mother to die in the torments of 
the damned — ^thy mother, that never crossed thee in thy 
ways — that fed thee with the milk of her breasts — that re* 
joioed in thy beauty. Oh, my God ! oh, my God 1 have pity 
upon me, and soften this boy's heart !" said she, looking up 
for a moment, and then coaxingly fawning upon Fernando, 
with a faint smile upon her features. She continued— *'My 
child 1 my pretty boy Fernando I wilt thou not unsay those 
wicked words? Ah, let me kiss thee, and say I forgive thee, 
and we shall be mother and son together for the rest of our 
days in some far off place out of the ways of these people. I 
will love thee better than they, Fernando. They are killing 
thy soul now, and they will kill thy body after, as they are 
killing mine, if thou dost not hearken to me. Oh, that I 
might have life and length of days, only to be away with thee 
where I could look into thy blue eyes and play with thy 
golden curls from morning till night. Oh, child, have mercy 
upon me !" 

** Mother 1'*- cried Fernando, throwing himself upon the 
queen's neck, " forgive me, and I will unsay all !'* 

Elvira wound her arms about the infante's form, kissed him 
without saying a word, and fainted at his feet. 

'* Her artifices have prevailed with the boy," said Garcia, 
with ill-dissembled rage, **but the testimony of others is not 
to be thus overborne.' 

" Wilt thou enter the lists against her champion, if any dare 
to defend her with his sword ? ' said the king. 

€hurcia was silent. 

" If thou wilt not," said Sancho, " Elvira shall be declared 
innocent, and her accusers traitors." 

" Let her champion appear, then," replied Garcia. " WTiat 
my tongue asserts, my sword shall ever prove. There lies 
my guage," and he threw his glnve into the centre of the floor. 

But m all that crowded assembly there was not one who 
came forward to take un the guage of Garcia. They all pitied 
the queen, and believed her innocent, but the dread of the 
ftiture tyrant was too powerful a motive to keep them, so far 
at least, on his side. 

'* At the end of three days," said the king, ** if no cham- 
pbn appear for the queen, she shall perish by the flames, and 
with her, her alleged paramour." 

♦ • • • • 9 

The lists were prepared, and at the noon of the second day 
s knight in bright silver armour, whose name was unknown, 
uipeared in the queen's defence. His vizor was drawn over 
his face, and his device gave no due to the curious. The 
whole court was assembled to witness the combat, and Elvira 
occupied a seat nearest to the side at which her champion 
appeiared. The signal was given, and the contest commenced. 
It was soon decided. The unknown knight quickly unhorsed 
isa antagonist, and after a brief struggle with the sword, 
M^hrcia fell to the earth desperately wounded. 

<• Confess the innocence of the queen," said the unknown 



knight, in a voice which struck Garcia to the soul, " or thou 
diest on the spot." 

'* She is innocent !" feebly articulated Garcia, as he writhed 
in the agony of his wounds. 

Taking up the sword of his vanquished adversary, the un- 
known cavalier brought it to the feet of Elvira, and then, 
gracefully bending on one knee, he lifted the vizor from his 
casque, and for the first time the queen knew that she had 
been indebted for life and the* preservation of her fair fame 
to the son of the king by her Moorish rival. 

*' Madam," said Ramiro, " not to me alone, but to Caya 
thy friend, thy thanks are due. Thou hast been a sister' to 
her — let me be a son to thee." 

Elvira could only weep her thanks. 

We find in Mariana, and also in Rodrigo of Toledo, that 
Sancho of Navarre, at his death, partitioned his kingdom 
thus : — To his eldest son Garcia he left Navarre and Biscay ; 
to Gonsalo he left Ribagorza; to Fernando, Castile ; and 
Arragon to a natural son named Ramiro. This was that 
Ramiro of whom mention b made in the preceding narrative. 
But we do not find in any of the old authors (and much we 
wonder that any event connected with so curious and touching 
a piece of history could have escaped them) that this same 
Ramiro enjoyed the lordship of Arragon with Blanca, the 
beautiful and virtuous daughter of the cavalier Don Pedro 
Sesse. R. M. 



ON THE IMPORTANCE OF SELECTING CLEAN 

FLAX SEED. 
In recent numbers of the Penny Journal, Martin Doyle has 
published two valuable papers upon the necessity of selecting 
good seed, and I would wish to call the attention of the ciiU 
tivators of flax, who form so numerous a body amongst the 
small farmers of the north and west of Ireland, to the siDsolute 
necessity of attending to the seed of that plant, and not to 
purchase the cheaper seed that is sometimes offered to them, 
m preference to that which, although rather more expensive, 
is yet free f^m the seeds of a very noxious weed which are 
usually mixed with the cheaper flax-seed. The weed to which 
I refer is one of those curious plants, which, from their pecu- 
liar structure, are unabie to dniw theur nourishment directly 
from the earth, but are obliged to feed themselves by suoking 
the juices of other plants, and thus destroying them, or weak- 
ening them so greatly as to prevent their producing a crop 
that will repay the cultivator for his labour and expense. In 
the case of the flax, the weed grows from seeds deposited in 
the earth with the seed of the flax, and at first appears as a 
slender pale thread, twisting about in different directions un- 
til it meets with one of the steins of the flax, when it immedi- 
ately twists itself round it, and produces curious little knobs 
upon its inner side, which pierce the outer coat or bark of tho 
stalk of the flax, and suck from it the juices which it has 
drawn from the ground, and prepared for its own nourish- 
ment. The root of the weed then withers away, but the weed 
itself commences its most vigorous growth, for until it had 
obtained a victim upon which to feed, it had been unable to 
produce any thing except the slender fibre that I have already 
mentioned, and would have soon died if it had not succeeded 
in seizing upon the flax. Its stem then increases in thickness, 
and, twisting round all the flax plants that it can reach, it 
receives enouj^h of nourishment to produce its flowers, which 
form pretty little yellowish white heads, of about half the size 
of a nut, consisting of numerous small flowers so placed toge- 
ther as closely to resemble a small mulberry in form and ap- 
pearance, although not in colour. This weed is called Dod- 
der, or by botanists Cuscuta epilinum, and is commonly to be 
found in flax-fields in several parts of England and Scotiand, 
but is happily less frequent in Ireland, although I have seen 
it (in 1840) m the county of Mayo. In England it often quite 
destroys the crop, and I understand that such was the case 
a few years since in the neighbourhood of Westport and 
Newport, county Mayo. 

I have now to point out the way to avoid this pest. It is 
found that the seed of flax obtained from America is quite 
free from it, but that it is nearly always very plentiful in seed 
from Odessa and other parts of Russia. Now, the Russian 
seed is cheaper than that from America, and so the poor peo- 
ple are tempted to buy the former in preference to the latter, 
although, by following an opposite course, they would escape 
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the risk of loss which results from the use of seed which U 
mixed with seeds of the dodder. 

This I consider as a remarkable proof of the necessity of 
obtaining clean seed rather than cheap, and deserves in my 
opinion to be made generalW known throughout Irdand by 
means of the Penny Journal I conclude by saying to all 
cultivators of flax, When buying your seed, always ask for 
that from America, and do not be tempted by the cheaper but 
dirty seed from Russia, as by doing this you will avoid the 
most destructive weed to which the crop is liable. 

C. C. B. 



ORIGIN AND MEANINGS OF IRISH FAMILY 
NAMES. 

BT JOHN 0*DOHOTA]r. 

Ffartt Artlde. 
It has for a long time appeared to me a desirable object, as 
regards the history of Ireland and the information of the 
Insh people, to communicate to the public a correct account of 
the origin and siffniflcation of the proper names, tribe names, 
and surnames of the people of Ireland; more especially as 
some of the popular writers of the last century have misled 
them generally into the most erroneous notions witb regard 
to these classes of names. The errors of these writers have 
not only been adopted by the usually shallow compilers of 
county surveys, county nistories, and other topogfraphical 
works down to the present time, but also to some extent by 
writers of a higher order and greater learning and research, 
as Lanlgan and Moore. Indeed, strange as the fact may 
seem, it is nevertheless unauestionable that there are very 
few in the oonntry whose ideas upon this subject are conso- 
nant with the trutn ; and hence, upon most occasions on which 
an Irishman adopts an anglicised form of his Christian name and 
surname, the effect of the alteration is such as completely to 
conceal, and not unfrequently to misrepresent, their origmal 
orthography and meaning. On this account it becomes un- 
avoidably necessary for me, before I enter upon the series of 
articles which I propose furnishing on this subject, to exhibit 
and expose the ignorance of those writers to whom I have 
alluded, and whose theories have produced so erroneous Xn im- 
pression upon the minds of the Irish people t and to this object 
I purpose to devote the present introductory paper. 

The fallacies which I nave to expose were unknown to the 
Irish people until towards the dote of the last century : the 
writers of an earlier period having been too well informed to 
lead their readers into error. But their works being for the 
most part in a dead language, and very rarely to be met with, 
they ocAsed to have an faifluence on the public mind, and left the 
way open for a new race of writers, very ignorant of the 
ancient language and history of Ireland, to impose their crude 
theories upon the uninstructed reader. A society of such 
persons, of whom General Vallanoey, Bir Beanfbrd,* and Dr 
Liedwich, were the most active, was formed for the purpose of 
giring to the poblio a seriee of essays on the antiquities, 
ancient literature, and topop;raphy of Ireland ; and the result 
of their joint labours maae its appearance in a work published 
periodioUlT under the title of *' CoUectanea de Reims Hiber^ 
nicts," and since popularly called Vallancey's Collectanea. 
These gentlemen, however, after a time found that their sya- 
tems hiui nothing in commoo, each considering the other as 
insufficiently informed on the subjects treated of, and I think, 
with justice ; for, as I trust I shall be able to show on a fu- 
ture occasion, all were alike igpnorant of the matters they pro- 
fessed perfectly to understand. But though tiie labours of 
these gentlemen contributed generally to the propagation of 
erroneous theories on the smnect, it was a work of Mr 
Beauford's, published in No. 11 of the Collectanea, whidi, 
treating more immediately of this subject, has had the greatest 
influence on the popular mind ; an influence le^s owing to any 
celebrity attached to his own name than to that of V^lancey, 
whose sanction and ^»probation this work is generally suppo- 
sed to have received. With this writer originated the novel 
theory that the names of tribes and families in Ireland, as 
usual among the Saxons and Normans, were derived fW>m 
earlier appellations of the territories and locaJities which they 
occupied. To establish this hypothesis he adopts a process 
of etymological investigation unparallded in the annals of 

* Let not the rMultr coofouod thii Beauibrd with the author of the eo- 
rlctlMtlcal map of Ireland, for the latter was Dr Beaufiirt, and his works 
are distlnguisbad for Cbdr accuracy. 



antiquarian research. In the first place, he takes the liberty 
of dividing the words into as many parts as he thinks 
proper ; secondly, he makes such changes in the vocables 
thus obtained as he finds convenient to his purpose ; tliirdly, 
he gives eadi of these words new meanings of ms own ; and 
lasuy, he places the tribes whose names he thus explains in 
localities which many of them never occupied. 

As the errors of this writer, though so long before the pub- 
lic, have never been sufficientljr exposed, I shall here un- 
dertake the task, by the exhibition of a few examples of 
his process of investigation, taken without selection, and 
given as a fair specimen of the whole. It will be necessary 
for me, however, in fairness, to quote in the first instance 
the author's own account of the theory which he has put for- 
ward to account, in his novel manner, for the origin of the 
names of men and tribes in Ireland. 

** On Uie increase of population and the introduction of agri- 
culture, these wandenng tribes were under the necessity of 
confining themselves to certain permanent districts ; which 
districts were generally denominiSted either fh>m their sitoa- 
tion or qusiity of the soil, and fVom which also the inhabitants 
obtained their collective appellation ; whence, in the most 
ancient Irish poems and histories, we frequently find dan and 
slioght added to the name of the country, to signifV the inha- 
bitants ; as clan Cuilean, slioght Breognain, and sKoght Oae; 
wherefore the children and race of am/ division were th# 
invariable names by which the ancient Hibernian septs were 
distinguished from the remotest antiquity, and not, at fre- 

Snently asserted, the children and descendants of their respee- 
ve leaders." 

Again, ** The chiefi of every district vrere elected Arom the 
elder branches of the dynasts ; and the kings of the prind- 
palities firom the senior chief of the subordinate districts, who 
on their advancement to the dignity obtained the name of the 
district or clan over which they presided ; it being an nniver- 
sal custom amongst all the Celtic tribes to denominate the 
noblesse, with their other appellations, from the place of their 
residence; a custom in some measure yet retained in the 
Highlands of Scotland. The variety of names used by the 
ancient Irish have occasioned g^reat confusion in their history ; 
for before the tenth century surnames were not hereditair, 
and prior to the establishment of the Christian religion In 
this country no person was distinguished by one permanent 
nomination. It is true, dffflng their pa^an state every diild 
at his birth received a name generally from some imaginary 
divinity under whose protection he was supposed to be ; M thu 
name was seldom retained longer than the state of infancy, 
from which period it was generally changed for others arising 
from some perfSsction or imi)erfection of the body, the dispost 
tion and qualities of the mind, achievements in war or the 
chace, the place of birth, residence, &c. so that it frequently 
happened that the same person was distinguished by several 
appellations. Our ancient historians, not properiy attending 
to this, have committed great errors in relating the transao* 
tions of early periods, by asserting the same action to be per- 
formed by several different people, whidi in reality was per- 
formed by one only, thereby throwing their history and antiqoi- 
ties into too distant a period. A similar error has also been 
committed by not considering the dignitary names of the 
chiefs, who on their election to the government constantly 
obtained the name appertaining to the dan over whom tliey 
presided, or rather that of Uie district. These dignitary 
names becoming in the tenth century hereditary and family 
distinctions, created new difficulties to genealogists of latter 
ages.** — Collectanea, vol. iii, p. 257. 

Now, it will be very easy to prove that these assertions are 
wholly erroneous, and are mere conjectures, unsupported either 
by history or etymology. In the first place, the three instan- 
ces above given to show that the woros clan and sHoght were 
prefixed to the names of territories among the Irish, instead 
of supporting the author's assumption, go to prove the very 
contrary, for in the first two instances the names adduced are 
not names of territories, but of men ; and with r^ard to the 
third instance, there was no such name among the aneient 
Irish, and it is a pure fabrication of Beauford's own imagina- 
tion ! As for his assertion that in the time of paganism evenr 
child at his birth received a name generally from some imagi- 
nary divinity under whose protection he was supposed to be, 
it is another pure fabrication ; there is no authority in any of 
our ancient documents that men were called after their pagan 
deities, except in three instances, in the darkest penod of 
Irish history ; and even fV^nn these it does net i^>pear that 
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0ucb names were given immediately after the birth of the 
individuals referred to, but that they assumed them after 
bftving arrived at the age of maturity. These instances are 
to be met with in ancient Irish MSS. concerning the history of 
the Toatha De Dananns, a oobny said to have preceded the 
Sooti in Ireland, at a period now generally believed to be 
beyond the rea(^ of authentic history; but grantine that 
what has been handed down to us concerning this colony is 
authentic, it does not follow from any thing stated that even 
among them every child at his birth received a name from a 
divinity under whose protection he was placed ; for the sum of 
what has been handed down to us on this subject b, that on 
the arrival of the Scotic or Milesian colony in Ireland the 
Tuatha De Dananns were governed by three kings, who 
were distinguished by surnames derived from the names of the 
gods whom they worshipped. Thus^ one of those kings, whose 
real name was Eochy, was, it is said, usually styled Mac 
Or€in$, because he worshipped the sun ; the second, whose 
proper name was Eathur, was called Mac CuiU, because 
ne worshipped the hazel tree, for I suppose men generally 
lived on nuts in his time ; and the third, whose proper name 
was Teathur^ was called Mae Ceachta, L e. son of theplough, 
for he worshipped that useful implement as his god ! We have 
no instance ot men having been named after pagan deities 
but these three, and X venture to say that they are not suffi- 
ci«nt to establish Beuiford's hypothesis. But a stronger ar- 
gument than this can be urged against his theory, namely, 
that among all tiie pagan names of men ^diich have been pre- 
served by our autnentie annalists, not one appears to be 
called after apaean deity ; and if it had been a general cus- 
tom to call children after such deities, it might oe expected 
that at least a few of them would have been transmitted. 
Since, then, they have not been transmitted, how, I would ask, 
did Mr Beauford discover that such a custom had ever ex- 
isted ? It is true that after the establishment of Christianity 
in the fifth century, Uie descendants of the pagan Irish who 
entered into holy orders, or into the monastic state, had their 
pagan names sometimes changed, as we learn firom the lives 
of the sidnts of the primitive Irish church, but no documents 
BOW remain to prove, or even suggest, that such a change had 
been made previous to the introduotion of Christianity. It is 
undeniable that cognomens, epithets, or sobriquets, were fre- 
auently added to me first name from some warlike exploit, or 
nrom some perfection or imperfection of body, colour of hair, 
or disposition of mind ; but this continued to be the custom 
in Qinstian times, and still continues so, bat no authority has 
been discovered even to suggest that any change of the origi- 
nal pagan name had occurrM previous to the mtroduction of 
Christianity ; and we find that even long after that period 
many distinguished Irish bishops, abbots, and other eocTewiii- 
tics, bore the names of their pagan ancestors. 

It is also a groundless assumption that the chief changed 
his name for that of the territory after his election to the 
government, or that the names of either the dan or district 
became surnames or family names in the tenth century. Can 
any one brieve that Brian was the name of tiie territory of 
the O'Briens before the eetablidiment of the name O'Brien ? 
Was Donnell the name of the territory of the O'Donnells pre- 
vious to the tenth century ? Was Niail the name of the prin-< 
dpality of the O'Neills ? 

So much then for Mr Beauford*s fi;eneral theory as put for- 
ward in the introduction to his work. I shall now proceed to 
show the equal fallacy of the etvmolorical processes by which 
he attempts to sustain his tneoretical assumptions in the 
work itself; namely, that the names of Irish tribes and fami- 
lies were derived from the situations and natural features of 
the territories they inhabited. 

I. ** Clann CiriLBAir, or the race or children of the comer 
of the water ; called also Hy na mor. or the district of the 
sea ; the diiefs of which were denominated Mac na mor aois, 
the iOBt ci the eldere <fi the sea, by oontraction Maonamara," 
fte. 

Now, what win be thoogfat of all this etymological induction, 
when it ean be proved from history that cma OdUain lig- 
oifies the raot or C^ll§nf 

The Cuilean or Cullen fW>m whom this tribe took their name 
is found in the pedigree of Mao Naaara, within the aothsatio 
p^od of Irish history, for he flourished in the eighth een- 
tury, a period to which our anthentic annals reach with per- 
fect historical certainty. Let us then see how this meaning 
«* children of the comer of the water" ii obtained fh>m the 
ooapowad vUmn CuiUaw. Appareatljr hy « ytrj linple pro* 



cess, thus : clann means desoendants, euil means comer, and 
40* water ; but regular as this process appears, it is neverthe- 
less utterly fallacious, for the word elann means children or 
desoendants relatively to an aneestor, not to a loeeiiti i and 
though the name Cmleam (now angUdsed Cullen or Cdlins^ 
when out in two, would apparently make the words euH ana 
ean, still the word is not compounded of ctit7, a comer, and ean, 
water, for the first syllable is short, and the last syllable is a 
diminutive termination of the same power with the Latin 
ulus, as in the compounds campuhu, colhculuSf catulus ; and the 
word cuilean, whether taken as a common noun substantive or 
as a proper name, is synonymous with the Latin cmtulus, or Ca^ 
tuUus. 

The next assertion above made, that daiut CuiUain was also 
called Hy na mor, is untrue, for the namei(y na imir liad never 
any existence except in Mr Beanford's fancy ; and even if it 
had, the meaning given for it would not be correct, for hy 
does not properly mean district, nor does mor mean sea. The 
assertion that the diiefs of elann Cuileain were called Mac 
na mor aoi$ is also untrue, for the name was never so written 
by any one except Mr Beanfbrd. They were uniformly called 
Mic Conmara, as being the descendants of Of-mara, who was 
chief of the clann dileain in the tenth century ; and the 
name Cumara, signifyinjEf hero of the ua, was first given to 
a chief of this family, from his being an expert seaman, not 
from his dwelling on the sea, for the elann Cuileain or Mac 
Namaras were not located on the sea, or near the sea, but in 
an inland territonr in the southeast of the county of Clare. 

2. " CiNEAL £ooHEAN, or Cean all Eoghain, from cean 
thuath oU Eogk-an, pronounced Connal Owen, or the princi- 
pal division A the northern county of the OU or Bolgse, an 
andent district in the province of Ulster, comprehending 
originally the present counties of Tyrone, Armagn, Poneeal, 
and part of the county of Derry, being the ancient divisions 
of Eirgal or Orgall," &c. 

Here the name Cineal Eoghain, which had been translated 
genue Eoghain, i.e., race or progeny of Eoglian, by all the 
early Irish writers, is made to signinr the prindpal (Uvision of 
the northern county of the OU or Bolgse. Let us examine 
how this interpretation has been wrested from Cineal Eoyh^ 
ain. In the first place, he spells the name incorrectly, though 
we cannot see that he gains any point by doing so ; next he 
takes asunder what he concdves to be us component parts, 
first metamorphosing the word Cineal, which is cognate with 
the Latin genus and the English kind, kindred, into Cean all, 
which he made to signify ** prindpal division," and resolving 
Eoghan, a man's name, into Eogh^an, to make it signify I 
know not what ; but as the four vocables thus obtained would 
not answer his purpose, he took the liberty of adding one more 
of his own coining, thus makiii|^ five diitmot words of the two 
oririnal ones. But even allowmg that these five vocables are 
legitimatdv obtained from the two original ones, I have stiU 
a mrther objection to them, tat ihej do not grammaticall v co- 
alesoe, or bear the meaning he affixes to tlMm, as there is no 
word among the five to express nrincipal divieion or county. 
And granting further that the nve worda thns formed could 
reaUy bear the signification he gives them, it would not follow 
that the name Cuteal Eoghain is so compopnded, while in op- 
position to the testimony of aU authantic history ; and we 
have the testimony of aU the autiientio Irish annals, the lives 
of the Irish apostle, and of the most ancient genealogical 
books, to prove that the ereat northern race called Cineal 
Eoghain took that appeUation from their great ancestor 
Eoghan (the son of NiaU of the Nine Hostages), who was 
contemporary with St Patrick, as did a neighbouring race 
that of Cineal Conaill, from Eoghan*s brother, Conall Gulban* 

But the supporters of Mr Beauford's system may say that 
although it may be true that the Cineal Eoghain took their 
appdlation from their ancestor Eoehan, stiUthat this Eoohan 
may have taken his name from tne territory over which he 
ruled. I answer, that this does not bear even the semblance 
of probabiUty, for we have the authority of Cormac's Glos- 
sary for asserting that the proper name Eoghan (stUl used as 
a man's name in every part of Ireland, ancl anglicised Owen 
and Eugene) was understood by the andent Irish literati 
to signify the good offspring, or the goodly bom, and this looks 
much more probable tnan the eigBifieation which Mr Beau- 
ford wrings from it, for tlie Irish had many other names simi- 
larly compounded, as FU^hvn (now Florence), raeaninfip the 
fair offspring; Coemhghtn (now Kerin), tlie beavtifiU off- 
spring, &c. Thus it appears that Beanford's derivation of 
toe tribe name 'of C«Ma/ Eoqhmn is a «Mri fiymol<^oal 
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phantasT, unimpported by history or etymology. I haye also 
to mention that the extent he gives to the territory of this 
tribe is too great, for it never comprised the one-fourth part 
of the present county of Donegal* or any part of Armagh. 

But! am exceeding the space allowea me for this artide, 
and must defer the remaining examples till next number. 



LETHE: AN ALLEGORY. 

BY J. U. U. 
Hm it e'er crotMd thy Uaey to explore 
The mystery of that old fragetAil river 
In which the Shade, permitted to renew 
lU Mrvitude to day, went down to drink 
Oblivion of itwlf and an it wat : 
A dread completion of the woric of Death ! 

Now lend a patient bearing, and I'U teU thee 
—Hum wilt receive it at a wayward dream— 
Tlie course of this old river. Know it glides 
Beneath thy steps, with lapse invisible. 
For but by glimpses nuntals may behold it ; 
And these seem far too glorious for one thought 
Of dull oblivion ever to intrude 
On the rapt vision. Not a shadow there 
From gloomy Hades clouds the living light 
That gUnces gaily down the rippling stream. 
But past description's power, 'tis loud and bright 
With tnunpet voices, and with silken sails 
Full-blown with Fortune's breath ; while from the bank 
Hope lifts her siren strain, and bids them speed ' 

For ever on to happy isles afar. 
And every ripple teems 'with siA-irtging tliougbts— 
In one sense faithful to the Samian's creed— 
A constant iteration of old fancies 
As if the wise and fools of time came back 
With their old dreams : fbrgetfUl of experience. 
*Thwe system swells on systeni, bubbles gay, 
Conventions, empires, powers, authorities. 
Song's intellectual fabric, pictures, modes. 
Those myriad lights, the glory and the glitter 
Which make that current gaily beautiful. 
And so it rolls, in its magnificence . 
Tumbling and qtarkling up into the sun 
Like an eternal thing : buoyant and bright 
Beneath the tin of Heaven that murmur mirth 
And hope, and life, and pauseless interest. 
While on its living course no spot Is seen 
That la not tu too bright and gkNrious 
For the ^>proach of grim decay, or that 
More mi^ty and more terrible shadow Death 

To find a cave to lurk in 

T1k>u wilt say, 

This la not Lethe, whose dull waters glide 

Sunless among the silent fields of death, 

Oblivion's formless valley. Tet attend— 

Mark w^ the course of each bright-crested wave :— 

As it rolls by, the gallant barks it bore 

Are vanished, and have left no trace, as if 

They never ha^ existence. Though for ever 

New shadows fost emerge into the Sun 

(So like the last, that scarce one notes the change), 

And take a look of immortality, 

Incredulous of the Past, blind to the Future ; 

Not knowing whence they come, fircmi what they are, 

Or whither tend. Aks, the'stream 

With all that went before, is lost below , 

In dim Oblivion's world : It were a dream 

Most fleeting and fsntastic, were there not 

A cbidn of awftil consequence that binds 

What has been, with what must be. Death and Life, 

The Past, the Present, and the Future, are 

But names bestowed on one perpetual stream. 

In difllnrent provinces beneath the Crown 

Of Him who is the source from whence an comes] 

And to whom all returns— we see no more 

But as the gaser from some narrow bridge 

Looks down upon the wators, when beneath 

They come from ht, and so pass, and are gone. 



The Domestic Man There is no being of the masons 

line gender whom " the sex*' so heartily despise as the do- 
mestic man. He is an anomaly — a sort of half-way house be- 
tween the sexes — a concentration of weaknesses — a {wor 
driblet of homanity — a vile caudle-drinker — an auditor of 
laundress's bills — an inquisitor of the nursery — a fellow that 
likes his bed warmed, and takes note of the decay of oar- 
pets — a reader of works on ** cookery" and a *' treatise on 
teething" — a pill bolter — a man that buys his wife's gowns 
and his children's dresses — a scolder of maid-senrants — a fre- 
quenter of the kitchen — a person who can teU you the prioe 
of treacle, and how long a mop should last — a gazer at butdiers* 
windows — a consumer of ginger wine — a slop eater—a market 
visitor — a tea maker — Faugh I He looks uke the aborijg^ine 
of a bed-room. He is lean and bilious — delifi^hts in black eaiten 
and a brown greatcoat. He gives his Tittle bandy-legged 
child a walk in the Park, where he is taken for a brother of 
one of the nursery maids In delicate health. He entertains 
his visitors with nis discoveries of the tricks of bakers and 
the machinations of gprocers — ennuiet them to death with lonff 
stories about bad bread, and ** coffee without adulteration^ 
He always knows what is to be for dinner, what remains in the 
larder-l-and employs his gigantic intellect in considering tiie 
best mode of cooking it. He is naturally fretful and peevish, 
and in cold weather has a helplessness of aspect pecoHar to 
himself. These men never look like Englishmen. They never 
acquire that manly bluff appearance which is the charaoter 
of our nation. God knows what is the matter vnth'them, 
but they always seem out of sorts. Their features are sharp — 
their voices are effeminate, and they are nearly all bf them 
** troubled with colds." Hie business of life with them is to 
regulate the affairs of housekeeping— their ' tastes, hiMta, 
thoughts, and rivalries, are womani^. Th^ convfirsatian 
is about **poor Mrs" .this, and '/poor Lady*' tha t ■■ a n t igoa- 
ted matrons, with whom they occasionally compare notes in 
matters of condolence — yet who have ^enough, of the uirii 
of their sex in them to despise their male coadjutor, ana fai 
their souls they think *' poor Mr" so-and-so the n'eatest bora 
alive. They are always complaining ; if not positively nnweU 
themselves — a case of rare occurrence — some 'of their Cnnilj 
is sure to be so — or| if all that should fail, then, at le«at, a 
dish has been broken, and there b always a number of staiid- 
ing grievances ready to be produced when occasion reqi^i^aa. 
'* Well, heaven help them I as Shakspeare savs, ** for ^tmj 
are sad foob." They live a long time, these fellows, but they 
die at last — all the pills and possets ,in the world will not 
avert death. The passenger who sees the hearse and mutes, 
thinks some rational being has died — ^the stranger, who reads 
the tombstone, thinks that a man moulders below. But are 
they deceived ? We think so. — Couut Gazette. 

Petrarch's Opinion of Monet. — He who expends it 
properly, b its master ; he who lays it up, its keeper ; he i^io 
loves it, a fool ; he who fears it, a slave ; and he who adores 
it,. an idolator. 

The whole of human virtue may be rednoedto speaking the 
truth always, and doing good to others. 

Many an acknowledged truth was once a controverted 
dog^a ; the basb of every science has been considered a fun* 
damental error. 

Truth is the most compendious wisdom, and an excelleiit 
instrument for the speeay dbpatch of business. It creates 
confidence in those we have to deal with, saves the labour of 
many inquiries, and brings things to issue in a few words. 
— Spectator. 

Let us hope the best rather than fear the worst, and believe 
that there never was a ri^t thing done, or a wise one spoken 
in vain, although the frmt of th^ may not spring up in the 
place designated, or at the time expected. 

George II., betns^ informed that an impudent printer was 
to be punbhed for having published a spurious Kind's spneeh, 
repliea, that he hoped the punishment would be of the mldsst 
sort, because he had read Doth, and as fiir as he undenMd 
either of them, he liked the spurious speech beUer than fab 
own. 
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ANTRIM CASTLE, 



THE RK8TDKNCB OF THE EARL OF MASSAEBNE 



The fine old maadon of the noble family of Skeffington, of 
which our prefixed wood-cat wUl gire a rery correct general 
idea, ia weil desernnff of notice, not only firom its grandeor of 
sise and the beauty of ita situation, bat still more as present- 
ing an almost nniqae example, in Ireland, of the style of do- 
mestic architectare introdaced into the British islands from 
France, immediately after the Restoration. 

This castle is generally supposed to have been erected in 
or about the year 1662, by Sir John Clotworty, Lord Massa- 
rene, who diea in 1665, and whose only daughter and heir, 
Mary* by her marriage with Sir John, the fifth baronet of 
the Skeffington family, carried the Massarene estate and title 
into the latter family. But though there can be no doubt, 
from the architectural style of the building,- that Antrim castle 
was re-edified at this period, there is erery reason to beliere 
that it was founded long before, and that it still preserres, to 
« great extent, the form and walls of the original structure. 
The Castle of Antrim, or Massairene, as it is now generally 
ealled, appears to hare been originally erected eariy in the 
reiffn of James I., by Sir Hugh Clotworthy, who, by the es. 
taUishment of King James L had the charge of certain boats 



at Massarene and Loug^h Sidney, or Lough Neaeh, with an 
entertainment of five smllings Insh by the day, and 18 men to 
serre in and about the saia boats, at ten-pence Irish br the 
dayeach. This grant was made to bim bjr patent for life, in 
1609; and on a surrender of it to the kug in 1618, it was 
re-granted to him, and his son and heir John Clotworthy, 
with a pension of six shillings and eight-pence per day, and to 
the lon^r lirer of them for life, payable out of the rerenue. 
For this payment Sir Hugh Clotworthy and his son were to 
build and keep in repair such and so many barks and boats 
as were then kept upon the lough, and under his conmiaad, 
without any charge to the crown, to be at all times in readi- 
ness for his Mi^esty's use, as the necessity of his senrioe 
should require. John Clotworthy succeeded his father as 
captain of the barks and boats, by commission dated the 
28th January 1641, at 158. a-day for himself; his lieutenant, 
4s. ; the master, 4s. ; master's mate, 2s. ; a master gnnntr. 
Is. 6d. ; two gunners, 12d.-; and forty men at 6d. eacHL 

On the brewng out of the rebellion shortly afterwards, tha 
garrison at Antrim was considerably increased, and the for- 
tifications of the castle and town were greatly strengthened 
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by Sif John Clotworthy, who became one of the most distin- 
guished leaders of the parliamentary forces in the unhappy 
conflict which followed. Still commanding the boats of Lougn 
Keagh, that magnificent little inland sea, as we may not rery 
improperlv call it, became the scene of many a hard contest 
between the contending parties, of one of which Sir R. Cox 
giTM tha fd^owing graphia acooimt. It took place in 1642. 

"fint the reader will not think it tedious to nave adescrip- 
tion of a naval battel in Ireland, which happened in this man- 
ner : Sir John Clotworthy's regiment built a fort at Toom, and 
thereby ^t a convenience to pass the Ban at pleasure, and 
to make mcursions as often as ne pleased into tne county of 
Londonderry. To revenue this, the Irish garrison at Char- 
lemont built some boats, with which they sailed down the Black- 
water into Loughneagh and preyed and plundered all the bor- 
ders thereof. Hereupon, those at Antrim built a boat of 
twenty tun, and furmshed it with six brass guns ; and they 
also got six or seven lesser boats, and in them all they stowed 
three hundred men, under the command of Lieutenant-Colonel 
Owen O'Conally (the discoverer of the rebellion, who was a 
stout and active man) and Captain Langford. These sailed 
over the lough, and landed at the mouth of the Black-water, 
where they cast up two small forts, and returned. But the 
Irish found means to pass by these forts, in dark nights, and 
not onl^ continued their former manner of plundering, but 
also raised a small fort at Clanbrazill, to protect their fleet 
upon any emergency. Upon notice of tnis, Conally and 
Langfora manned out their navy again, and met the Irish 
near the ihort of Clanbrasill ; whereupon a naval battel en- 
sued: but the rebels being fresh-water soldiers, were soon 
forced on shore ; and the victors pursuing their fortune, fol- 
lowed them to the fort, and forced them to surrender it : And 
in this expedition sixty rebels were slain, and as many were 
taken prisoners, which, together with the boats, were brought 
in triumph to Antrim." 

But Sir John Clotworthy's little fleet were not always so 
successfiil against the Irish as on this occasion, bi an Irish 
MS. joumaJ of the rebellion It is stated that on the 15th 
September 1645* a boat belonging to the governor of Mas- 
sarene was captured by Sir Felmi O'Neu, in which were 
two brass cannon, ten muskets, twelve barrels of salted fish, 
some sailors, ana a company of soldiers. They brought it 
to the mouth of the river Black- water, at Charlemont. The 
jonnuJist coolly adds, " Some of the men were hanged, and 
some redeemed I " And ajg;ain, according to the same authority, 
in May 1646, Sir Felim had the good fortune to capture seven 
boats, taking fourteen men prisoners, and killing above twenty 
more. However, upon the whole, the governor of Massar^ie 
did good servioe to the cause of the Froteotor, for which, in 
consideration of the surrender of his pension of 68. 8d. a-day, 
&c, an indenture was perfWsted on tne 14th of August 1656 
between the Protector and him, whereby a lease was granted 
him for 99 years of Lough Neagh, with the fishing and soil 
thereof, and the islands therein, and also the lough and river 
of Ban, and as far as the Salmon-leap, containing six salmon- 
fishings, and two mixed fishings of salmon and eels, &c. ; and 
being instrumental in forwarding the restoration of Ring 
Charles II. after Cromwelfs death, he was raised to the peer- 
age by patent, dated at Westminster, Nov. 21, 1660, by the 
title of Baron of Lough Neagh and Yiscouut Massarene, en- 
tailing the honours, m case of failure of his issue male, on 
Sir John Skeffington and his issue m^e, with whom they 
have since remained. A new patent, constituting Sir -John 
Skeffington captain of Lou^ Neagh, was granted to him in 
1680. 

We shall conclude with a few words upon the castle Itself, 
which is beautifully situated at the extremity of the principal 
street of the town of Antrim, on the banks of the Six-mUe- 
water river, and immediately contiguous to Lough Neagh. 
The entrance ft-om the town is through a fine gate-house. In 
the Tudor style of architecture, built of cut lime-stone, and 
closed by two folding-doors of cast iron, which are opened 
f^om a room overhead by means of machinery. The prin- 
cipal front of the castle faces the gate-honse, and is in the 
Centre of a curtain wall, connecting two large square towers 
placed at the angles of the building, and which &gf^ have 
smaller circular towers at three of their angles. This front 
is approached by a magnificent double stone stidrcase, and 
presents a great variety of enrichments in the French style 
of the seventeenth century, and is also decorated with shields 
having the armorial bearings of the founder's family, and 
with medallions coatwning the portraits of Charles I. and IL 



The greatest length of the castle, howeviBr, runs parallel with 
the river, from which^t is separated only by a low parapet waU^ 
while the terraces of the gardens are situated on the other 
side. These gardens are no less attractive than the castle 
itself, vrith which they appear to be of equal a£;e ; they are 
laid out in the French style, the flower^'beds being formed 
into a variety of patte^ms, among which that of the JUur^" 
li» is the most common and conspicuous. This design is in 
its way extremely beautiful, and to carry it out fully, no ex- 
pense or trouble seems to have been spared. The borders 
are often of triple and quadruple rows of box, between which 
is laid fine gravel of different colours, which adds greatly to 
the effect. It is said that a red kind of this gravd was im- 
ported from Holland, and cost upwards of Is. 2d. a quart. 
This garden is traversed from east to west by a succession 
of fish-ponds, of which the most central one is circular, and 
the rest oblong : iLnd miniature cascades conduct the water 
from the most elevated of these ponds to the lowest. The 
timber in this garden is of great age and beauty, particularly 
the lime and oak ; and it contains two or three specimens oi 
the rhododendron, which are celebrated for their magnifi- 
cence, being fully fifteen feet in height, and of oorresponding 
circumference. 

The house contains some fine pictures and onrlous articles 
of antique furniture. P. 



ORIGIN AND MEANINGS OF IBISQ FAMILY 
NAMES. 

BY JOHN 0'doNOVA.N. 
Second Article. 
In retumbg to the subject of the orinn of Irish family names, 
I feel it necessary to adduce two or Uiree additional fnttano^ 
of the erroneous statements put fbrward by Mr Beaofbrd, 
as they have had such an ii\Jtirious influence with subsequent 
Irish writers on this subject : — 

d. '* OsRAGii, derived from Uys raigagh, or the kingdom be- 
tween the waters, the present Ossory, called also By Pan- 
druig, or the district of the country between the rivers, &c., 
the hereditary chiefs of which were denominated OioUa Ptm- 
druig^ 6r the chief of the country between the rivers, called 
also Mac Giolla Padruic" ko. 

This seems an exquisite specimen of etymological indnetiony 
and I have often heard it praised as beautiftd and ingenion^ ; 
but it happens that every assertion made in it is untrue! 
Otragii is not the Irish name of this territory, but the Latin- 
ised form of the name of the inhabitants. Again, Otragii is 
not compounded of Uy$ and raigagh ; and even if It were, 
these two vocables are not Irish words, and could not mean 
what is above asserted, the kingdom between tbe waters. 
Again, Ossory was never called Hy Pau-druic, and even if 
it were, Hy PaU'druic would not mean "district of the 
country between the rivers." Next, the hereditary chie£i 
were not denominated (xioUa Ptnidrmc, but Mic GioUa 
Paudruic (a name afterwards anglicized Iltzpatrick), from 
an ancestor called Giolla Paudruic^ who was chief of Ossory 
in the tenth 'century, and who is mentioned in all the authen- 
tic Irish annals as having been killed by Donovan, the son of 
Imar, king of the Danes of Waterford, in the year 975. 
Moreover, Giolla'Phadruic, the name of this chienain, does 
not mean '* chief of the country between the rivers," as fifr 
Beauford would have us believe, but sertant of Saint Patrick^ 
which, as a man's name, became very common in Ireland 
shortly after the introduction of Christianity, for at this tbne 
the Irish were accustomed to give their children names not 
only after the Irish apostle, but also after other distinguidied 
saints of the primitive Irish church ; and the names of these 
saints were not at this period adopted as the names of the 
children, but the word Giolla, or Maolf servant, was ^ii#- 
rally prefixed to the names of the saints to form those of the 
children : thus, GioUa Padruic, the servant of St Patrick ; 
Giolla Ciarain, the servant of St Kieran ; GioUa Ommhghik^ 
the servant of St Kevin; Giolla Coluim, the servant of 8t 
Columb, &c. 

4. '* CoHMAicNB KARA, or the chief tribe on the great seft^ 
comprehending the western parts of the county of G^alway db 
the sea coast ; it was also called Conmaicne ira, or the <dikf 
tribe in the west, and lar Connawght, that is, west ConnftQgbt ; 
likewise Hy lartagh, or the western country ; the chien ©f 
which were denominated Hy Flaherty or O'Flaherty, that 
is, the chief of the nobles of the weBteni oouatt7» aad < 
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taining the present baronies of Morogb, Moycullen, and 
Ballinahinoh. ' 

This is also full of bold assertions, unsupported by history 
or etymoloflj. Conmaiate does not mean the chief tribe, but 
the race of a chieftain called Conmac; Conmaicne marOf 
which is now anglicised Connamara, was never called Coip* 
maicne ira^ and Conmaicne mara and lar Connaught are not 
now eoe;Ktensiye, nor were the^ considered to be so at any 
period of Irish history. Cwmatcne mara was neyer called Hy 
lartagh, and O' Flaherty was not the ancient chief of Conmaicne 
mara, for O'Flaherty was located in the plains of ^ioy Seola, 
lying eastwards of Lough Corrib, until he was driven across 
tbat lake into the wilds of Connamara bv the De Burgos in 
the 13th century. Again, the surname O'Flaherty does not 
mean " the chief of the nobles of the western district," but is 
derived from Flaithbheartachf who was chief of Hy Briuin 
Seola, not of Conmaicne mara, in the tenth century ; and this 
chief was not the first who received the name, for it was the 
name of hundreds of far more distinguished cheiftains who 
flourished in other parts of Ireland many centuries before 
him, and O'Flaherty became the name of a far more power- 
ful family located in the north of Ireland ; which shows that 
the name has no reference to north or west, but must look 
for its origin to some other source. Now, to any one ac- 
quainted with the manner in which compound words are 
formed in the Irish hioguage, it will be obvious that the name 
Flaithbheartach is not derived irom a locality or territory, but 
that it is formed from Jlaith, a chief, and beart, a deed or ex* 
ploit, in the following manner : flaith, a lord or chief, flaith- 
bhearty a lordly deed or exploit ; and by adding the adjective 
and personal termination ack (which has nearly the same 
power with the Latin ax), we ha,ye flaithbheartach, meaning the 
lordly-deeded, or a man of lordly or chieftain-like exploits. 
According to the same mechanism, which is simple and regu- 
lar, are formed several other eompound words in tnis language, 
as oirbheart, a noble deed ; oirbheartach, noble-deeded, &c. 

Finally, Mr Beanford is wrong in the extent whidi he gives 
to Conmaicne mara. He is wrong in giving Morogh as the 
name of a modem barony, for there is none snofa in existence; 
and we have the most indisputable evidence to prove that the 
territory of Conmaicne mara, now called Connamara, never 
since the dawn of authentic liistory comprised more than one 
barony. It is to be regretted that these etymological phan- 
tasies of Mr Beauford about the country of O'Flaherty are 
received as true history by the O'Flahertys themselves, and 
repeated in modem topographical and literary productions of 
great merit. 

I shall give one specimen more of this writer's erroneous 
mode of explaining topographical names, and I shall then 
have done with him. 

5. ** Cairbre Aobhdha, or the district on the water, 
fW>m cairbre, a district, and aobhdha, waters; the present 
barony of Kenry, in the county of Limerick. This country 
was also denominated Hy dun na bhan, or the hilly district 
on the river ; the ancient chiefs whereof were oalled Hy Dun 
Navan or O'Donovan, that is, the chiidGs of the hilly country 
on the river." 

Here every single assertion comprises a sMtrate error. 
Cairbre does not mean a district, and aobhdha does not mean 
waters. This territory was not otherwise called Hy Dunna- 
van ; and even if it were, that name would not mean *' the 
hilly district on the river." Again, the territory of Cairbre 
Aobhdha is not the barony of Kenry, neither is it a hilly dis- 
trict, but one of the most level plains in all Ireland ; and 
lastly, the name O'Donovan does not mean " diiefs of the 
hilly district on the river," for this family name was called 
after Donovan, the son of Cathal, chief of the Hy Figeinte, a 
people whose country extended from, the river Shannon to 
the enmmit of Slieve Logher, in the county of Kerry, and 
from Bruree and the river Maigue westwards to the verge 
of the present county of Kerry. He flourished in the tenth 
century, and was killed by the famous Brian Boru in a pitched 
battle, fought in the year 077 ; and his name was derived, not 
from his ** hilly country on the river" Maigue, as Mr Beauford 
would have us believe (though it must be acknowledged that 
be resided at Bruree, which is a dun^bhann, or dun of the 
river), but from the colour of his hair t for the name is writ- 
ten by Mac' Firbis and others Dondubhan, which signifies 
broton^haired chief, 

I trust I have now clearly proved the fallacy of Mr Bean- 
ford's mode of investigatiBg the origin aad meaning of the 
names of Irish ftmiUds aod territenes . It is by processes 



similar to the five specimens above given that he hw attempted 
to demonstrate his theory, that the names of Irish tribes 
and families were derived from the territories and localities 
in which they dwelt, a theory never heard of before Ms time ; 
for up to the time of the writers of the Collectanea de Jtebun 
HibenUcis, all were a^eed that the Irish tribes took their 
surnames from certam distinguished ancestors, while the 
Saxons and Anglo-Normans took theirs generally from their 
territories and places of residence. For further information 
on this subject I refer the reader to Verstegan's work, 
entitled *' Restitution of Decayed Intelligence" and Camden's 
«* Remains." The learned Roderic O'Flaherty, in his Ogygia 
Vindicated, p. 170, speaks on this subject m terms which 
Mr Beauford could not have mistaken. ** The custom of our 
ancestors was not to take names and creations from places 
and countries as it was with other nations, but to give the 
name of the family to the seigniory by them occupied. 

To prove that I am not alone in the estimate that I have 
thus formed of the speculations of Mr Beauford, I shall here 
cite the opinions of a gentleman, the best acquainted of all 
modem writers with this subject, the venerable Charles 
O'Conor, of Belanagare, who, m a letter to the Chevalier 
Thomas O'Gorman, dated May 81, 1783, speaking of two 
tracts which he had published, to refute some errors of Dr 
Ledwioh and Mr Beauford, says — 

** Both were drawn from me to refute very injurious as 
well as very false representations published in the (hh number 
of the same Collectanea by Mr Leawich, minister of Acbaboe, 
and Mr Beauford, a schoolmaster in Athy, Little moved by 
any thing I have written against these gentlemen, the latter 
published his Topography of Ireland in the 11th nomber, the 
most flagrant imposition that I believe ever appeared in our 
own or in any age. This impelled me to resume the subject 
of our antiouities, and add the topography of Ireland, as di- 
vided into districts and tribes in the second oentury ; a most 
curious record, preserved in the Lecan and Glendaleugh col- 
lections, as well as in your Book of Ballymote. I have shown 
that Beauford, a stranger to our old language, had but very 
slight materials for our ancient topography, and distorted sueh 
as he had to a degree which has no parallel, exoept perhaps 
in the dreams of a sick man in aphrensy."* 

Again, the same gentleman, writing to his friend J. C. 
Walker on the same subject, expresses himself as follews t^^ 

'* Mr Beauford has given me satisfaction in his tract on our 
ancient literature, published in the Collectanea, and yet, in 
his ancient topography of Ireland, a book as large as bis own 
miffht be written to detect his mistakes." 

It is quite obvious from the whole testimony of authentie 
Irish history that the names of tribes in Ireland were not de» 
rived from the territories and localities in which they dwelt, 
but from distinguished ancestors; for nin^'tenths of the 
names of territories, and of the names of the tribes inha» 
biting them, are identical. The tribe names were formed from 
those of the progenitors, by prefixing the foUowmg words t^ 

1. Core, Corea, race, progeny, as Corc-Modhruadh, now Cor- 

comroe in Clare, Corca-Duibhne, now Corcaguinny in 
Kerry. 

2. Cineal, race, desoendants ; cineql Eoghain, the race of 

Eoghan ; cineal Conaill, the race of Conall. This 
word is translated Genue throoghout the Annals eC 
Ulster. 

3. Clann, children, descendants ; «e clann Cdmain, the tribe 

name <^ a great branch of the southern Hy-Niall. 

4. Dal, tribe, desoendants, as DaURiada, DaKAraidhe 

DaUg-'eaie, Dal Metineorb, &o. This word has been 
explained by the venerable Bede, andft'om him by 
Cormao Mao Cullenan, archbishop of Cashel, as sign(. 
fVing part or portion in the Scottio language ; but f^om 
the manner in which it is used in Irish genealogies, this 
would appear to be but a seoondary and figurative 
meaning. O'Flaherty seems to doubt that this word 
could be property translated part ; but Charles O'Conor, 
who gave much consideration to the subject, writes in 
a note to Ogygia Vindicated, p. 175, ** that <fa/ properly 
signifies posterity, or descent by blood; but in an 
enlarged and figurative sense it signifies a district, 
that IS, the division or part allotted to such posterity : 
that of this double sense we have numberless instances^ 
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mnd that in this Becond geme Bede*8 interpretation is 
doubtleuly admissible.*' 

5. Muimtir, family, people ; as Muintir Mmrehadha, the tribe 

name which the O'Flahertys bore before the establish- 
ment of surnames. 

6. Siolf seed, progeny ; as SiolAodha, seed of Hngh, the tribe 

name of a brancn of the Mac Namaras in Thomond ; Siol 
Maohddhir^ the progeny of Maeleer, a great tribe in 
Leinster, who gare name to the territory of Shelmalier, 
in the connty of Wexford. 

7. Tealach, family ; as Telach Eathach, the family of Eochy, 

the tribe name of the Maeaurans in Breffbey. 

8. SUocht, posterity ; as Sliocht Aodha Shines the progeny 

of King Hngh Slany in Meath. 

9. CTa, grandson, descendant : nominatiTe plural, ict ; datire 

or ablative, uibh. This prefix in its upright unin. 
fleeted form appears in the names of Irish triMS oftener 
than any of the other seven. Some ignorant Irish 
scribes have supposed that it sig^nifies a region or conn- 
trjr, and some of the modem transcribers of Keating*s 
History of Ireland have taken the liberty to corrupt it 
to aoibh, a form not to be found in any ancient or correct 
BIS. In support of the meaning above given may be 
adduced the high authority of Adamnan, abbot of lona 
in the 7th century, who, in his life of his predecessor St 
Columbkille, invariably renders ua, «t, uibh, nepos, 
nepotes, nepotibus, in conformity with his habitual sub- 
stitution or Latin equivalents for Irish tribe names, as 
often as he found it practicable. Thus, in the 10th 
chapter of the second book, he renders Ua Briuin, nepo$ 
Brtuni ; in the 5th chapter of the third book he trans- 
lates Ua Ainmirech, nepos Ainmirech ; in the 17th chi^ 
ter of the same book he translates Ua Liathain, ntpot 
Liatkain ; in the 49th chapter of the first book he 
renders Ui AetV/, nepotes ^eUi, ie., the race of Niall ; 
and in the 22d chapter of the same book he translates 
Ui TStirtre, nepotes Tuitre, 
We have also for the same interpretation the authority of 
the annalist Tiffernach, who, in his Annals of Ireland at the 
year 714, translates Ui Eachach (now Iveagh, in the connty 
Down), nepotee Eochaidh. 

On this subject it may not be uninterestiinr to the reader to 
hear the opinion of the learned Roderic O'Flaherty. Treat- 
ing of the Hy Cormaic, a tribe located near Lough Foyle, in 
i& present county of Londonderry, he says — 

**Hy or / (which calls for an explanation) is the plural 
nnmber from Hua or O, a grandson, and is frequently pre- 
fixed to the names of progemtors of families, as well to par- 
tieularise the families as tne lands they possess, as Dal^ Siol^ 
Clann, Kinel, Mac, Muintir, Teallach, or any sndh name, pur- 
suant to the adoptive power of custom." — Ogygia, Part IIL 
Chap. 76. 

Besides the words above enumerated, after which the names 
of progenitors are placed, there are others to be met with after 
which the names of territories are plaoed, as Aee^ people ; Hr 
or Feara, men ; Aicme, tribe ; and Pobul, people ; as Aet Greine^ 
i.e., the people of Grian, a tribe located in the present county 
of Limerick ; Aes tri Maah, the people of the three plaine^ in 
the same county ; Feara Muighe Fetne, the men ofMoy Feine, 
now Fermoy, in the county of Cork ; Fir Roie, the men of 
Rose, the name of a tribe m the present oounty of Monaghan ; 
Feara Arda, i.e., the men of Ard, a tribe in the present oounty 
of Louth ; Pobyl Droma, in Tipperary. 

Many other names were formed by a mode not unlike the 
Latin and Oreek method, that is, by adding certain termi- 
nations to the name or cognomen of the ancestors of the 
trit>es. These terminations are flrenerally rtnghe, aighe, ne, 
and acht, as Caenrmighe, Museraighe, Dartraiahe^ Cairtughe, 
Ciarraighe, Tradraighe, Greagraighe, Emaidhe, Mairtine, 
Conmaicne, Olnegmacht, Connacht, Cianacht^ Eoghanacht, 
ko. &c. This is the usual form of the tribe names among 
the descendants of the Belffic families enumerated in the 
Books of Lecan and GlendiDough, as existing in Ireland in 
the first century, and it is not improbable that the tribe 
names given on Ptolemy's Map of Ireland are partly fanciful 
translations, and partly modifications of them. 

It appears f^om the authentic Irish annals, and the whole 
tenor ot Irinh history, that the Irish people were distinguished 
by tribe names onlg up to the period or the monarch Brian 
Boru, who published an edict that the descendants of the 
heads of tribes and ^unilies then in power should take name 
from them, either from the fathers or grandfathers, and that 



these names should become hereditary and remain fixed fbr 
ever. To this period we must refer the origin of fsmily naflMs 
or surnames. 

Previously to this reign the Irish people were divided iako 
various grMt tribes commanded oy powerful ohiaftaiiu^ 
usually Mlled kings, and these great mbes were further aab- 
dirided into several minor ones, eadi oommanded by a pet^ 
chieftain, but who was subject to the control of tne RijM^ 
or head of the great tribe. Thus, in Thomond the name o£ 
the great tribe was Dal Cats, from Cormac Cas, the proge- 
nitor of the regal family, and of all the sub-tribes into whieh 
this great race was divided. Immediately before the estab- 
lishment of surnames, Brian Boru, whose descendants toi^ 
the name of O'Brien, was the leader and supposed senior re- 
presentative of this great race; but there were various otker 
tribes under him, known by various appellations, as the By^ 
Caiein otherwise clann Cuueain, who atter the reign of Brian 
took the name of Mac Namara; the Kinel-Fearmaie, who 
took the name of O'Dea ; Muintir Iffemain, who took the 
name of O'Quin ; the Kinel DonghaiU, who took the name of 
O'Grady; the Sliocht Dunchuain, who took the name of 
O'Kennedv ; the Hy-Ronghaile, who took the name of O'Sha- 
naghan ; the Hv^Keame:^, who took the name of O' Ahem, &e. 

The diiefs of these tnbes had generally the names of their 
fathers postfixed to their own, and sometimes, but not often, 
those or their grandfathers ; but prerious to the reign of 
Brian in the tenth century, these i^»pellations dumged in 
every generation. 

The next article shall treat of surnames. 



BOYHOOD AND MANHOOD. 

Oh, lor the merrjr, merrj month of June, 

WhmlwMaUtttelad! 
Whon tbo MnaU htrd«* throati wwo all tai tOM, 

And th« very fields wwe gUd, 
AndtheflowenthatelMl wwe to Aide loo toon. 

In their hottday doChof were dad. 



Oh, I remember— remember well. 

The scent of the BKmaing grass -, 
Nor was there a sight, sweet sound, or sweet smelt, 

tlMt can e'er from mj memory pass : 
For they Ue on my heart with the power of a ipell. 

Like the first love I feU for a lass. 

Ay, there Is the river In which I swam. 

The field iriiere I used to play— 
The fosse where I built the bridge and the dam. 

And the oak in whose shade I lay : 
But, oh, how dunged a thing I am t 

And how unchanged are they ! 

Time w as a h ! that was the happy time !— 

When I longed a man to be ; 
When a shaven chin was a'thing sublime-- 

And a fine thing to be free : 
And methought I had nought to do but climb 

Tb the height or folidty. 

But, alas t my beard Is waxen grey 

Since I mingled among men : 
And I'm not much wiser, nor half so gay. 

Nor so good as I was then : — 
And I'd give mudi more than I care to say 

To be a boy again. 



N. 



Old Aob. — Remember, old man, that you are now la the 
waning, and the date of your pilgrimage well nigh expirod ; 
and now that it behoyeth you to look towards your final a^ 
counting, your force languisheth, your senses impair, your 
body droops, and on eyery side the ruinous cottage of your 
faint and feeble flesh threateneth the fsU; and hayinr so 
many harbingers of death to premonish you of your end, how 
can you but prepare for so dreadful a stranger ? The young- 
man may die omckly, but the old man cannot Uye lonr ; the 
young man's life by casualty may be abridged,* but &% (dd 
man's term by no pnysic can be long adijounied ; and there- 
fore, if green years should sometimes think of the graye and 
the jn^^entt the thooghU of old itfe should eoatiini^y 
dweU on the sane — Jlsmoms of Sir Walter Balmgh. 
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EXTRA.ORDINART DETECTION OF MURDER. 
It iB s tpeonlatioii perhaps eqnaUy interesting to the philoso- 
plile M to the untutored mind, and dwelt on with as mnoh 
placidity by the one as by the other, to reflect on the Tarions 
and extraordinary modes by which the hand of Providence 
has through all ages withdrawn the dark mantle of conceal- 
Bsot ftom the murderer's form, and stamped condemnation 
en his brow — sometimes before the marks of the bloody deed 
ware yet dried, and sometimes after long years of security 
had seemed to insure final escape, whether the detection arose 
from some peculiar circumstance awaking remorse so power- 
fuUy as to oompel the murderer to self-accusation through an 
uDgoremable hnpulse ; from the hauntlngs of guilty terror ; 
from oTer-anziety to avoid suspicion ; or from some utterly 
slight and unforeseen casualty. 

The popular belief has always been, that of all criminals 
the sheader of blood never escapes detection and punishment 
even in this life ; and though a very limited experience may 
show the fallacy of such beuef as re«u*ds the vengeance man 
can inflict, who may conceive that mflicted by the tortured 
ecmscience ?— that hell which erea the unbeliever does not 
mook, whicdi permits neither hope nor rest, invests the sum- 
mer sunshine with a deeper blackness than that of midnight, 
neoples the air with moving and threatening spectres, em- 
bodies the darkness into terrible shapes, and naunts even 
shimber with visionary terrors more hideous than the worst 
realities. 

The records of crime in our own and other countries con- 
tarn numerous striking examples of the detection of murder 
by singnlar and sometimes apparently trivial means. These 
have appeared in a variety of published forms, and are of 
course generally known ; but we shall select a few unpub- 
Hshed instances which have come within our own cognizance, 
end seem to us to possess peculiar and striking features of 
tiiflir own, in the hope that they may be found to possess 
some Interest for the readers of the Irish Penny Jomnal. 

The case we shall first select, not so much for the manner 
of the murderer's detection as for the idngular plan he struck 
out to escape suspidon, and the strange drcumstances con- 
nected with the crime and its punishment altogether, is that 
of a man named M'Gennis, for the murder of hu wife. 

M'Gennis, when we saw him on his trial, was a peculiarly 
powerful-looking man, standing upwards of six feet, strongly 
proportioned, and evidently of great muscular strengUi. fijis 
eountenance, however, was by no means good, his laoe bdng 
odourless, his brow heavy, and the whole cast of his features 
<em and forbidding. From his wpearanoe altogether he 
struck us at once as one eminently fitted and likcuy to have 
^^ed a conspicuous part in the faction fights so common 
oonng his youth at our fairs and markets. But though we 
made several inq|uiries both then and since, we could not learn 
that he bad ever oeen prominent in such scenes, or remarkable 
for a quarrelsome disnosition. He was a small farmer, resid- 
ue at a yillage nearly in a line between the little town of 
Claremorrii, and the still smaller but more andent one of 
Banyhaunis, near the borders of Mayo. With him lived his 
mother and wife, a very oomdy young woman, it is said, to 
whom he had not been long married at the time of the per- 
petration of the murder, and with whom he had never had 
any previous altercation such as to attract the observation 
or interference of the neighbours. 

It was on a market evening of Claremorris, in the year 1830, 
that the mother of M*Gennis, a withered hag, ahnost doubled 
with age, and who on our first seeing her strongly reminded 
vsof the witdies that used, in description at least, to frighten 
and fascinate our boyhood, hobbled with great apparent 
terror into the cabin nearest her own, and alarmed the occu- 
pants by sUting that she had heard a noise in the poUto 
room, sttd that she feared her daughter-in-law was doing 
•omeharm to herself. Two or three of them accordingly 
ntumed speedily with her, and, entering tiie room, saw the 
nfdess body of the unfortunate young woman lykig on the 
potatoes in a state of complete nudity. There was no blood 
or mark of violence on any part of the body, except the face 
and throat, round the latter of which a sbeht handkerchief 
was suifocatingly tied, by which she had evidently been 
strangled, as both face and neck were blackened and swollen. 
Who then had perpetrated the deed? was the Question 
^wpered by all the ndchbours as they came and went 
M«G<Q&|8» iccordfag to Us mother's account, had not yet 



returned from the market ; the bar herself would not have 
had strength to accomplish the muitler even if bloody-minded 
enough to attempt it, and it was next to an impossibility that 
the youne woman herself could have committed self-destruc- 
tion in that manner. 

While the callous hag was so skilfully supporting her part 
in the murderous drama, the diief performer, who had not 
been seen to return from the market, immediatdy after 
the commission of the horrid deed, through whatever motiye 
he had done it, crossed a ndfi^hbouring river to Bridcen, 
where it intersects the high-road by means of stepping-stones, 
as bridge it had none,* though it is occadonally m winter a 
furious torrent. On the opposite side he chanced to meet a 
country tailor (we forget nis name\ who was proceeding 
from one yillage to another, to exercise his craft in making 
and mending ; and the devU suggesting a plan on the spur of 
the moment, which was to recoil with destruction on Ids 
euiltv head, he forced the tailor to take on his knees the most 
fearful oaths that he would never divulge what should then be 
revealed to him, and that he would act in strict conformity 
with the directions he should receive, threatening, if he refuted 
compliance, to beat out his brains with a stone, and then fling 
him mto the river. 

The affrighted tailor having of course readily taken the 
required oaths, M'Gennis confessed to him the m\irder of his 
wife, using at the same time horrible imprecations, that if ever 
a word on the subject escaped the tailor's Ups, he would, 
dead or alive, take the most deadly vengeance on him. He 
then proceeded to cut and dinge his hat in several places, and 
inflict various scratdies on his hands and face, directing the 
tailor to assert that he had found Atiii attacked by four men 
on the road, on his return fh>m Claremorris ; after which, to 

S've the more appearance of probability to the tale, he obliged 
s involuntary accessory after the fact (as the law has it) to 
bear him on his back to a cabin at some distance, as if the 
murderer were too weak to proceed himself after the violent 
assault committed on him.* And here, if we could venture to 
raise a smile in the course of so revolting a detail, we would 
observe, that it must have been a ludicrous dght to see the 
tailor, who was but a meagre specimen of humanity, trailing 
along the all but giant frame of the murderer. The poor 
tailor's own feelings were, however, at the time much more 
akin to mortal terror than to mirth or humour, as he found at 
the same time his mind burdened with an unwUhed-for, terri- 
ble, and dangerous secret, and himsdf in company with the 
mtcrderer, who might at any moment change his mind, re- 
pent his confession, and take his life too. 

On reaching the cabin, the tailor told the story of the pre- 
tended attack, as he had been directed, while M*Gennis 
himself, showing his scratches, and detailing in a weak voice 
the assault on him by men he did not* know, affected such 
feintness as to fall flrom the chair on which he had been placed. 
A farrier was then procured at his request; and to such 
lengths did he proceed with the plan he had struck out, that 
he got himself blooded, though the farrier shrewdly percdved 
at the same time (according to his after evidence) that there 
seemed to be no weakness whatever about him, except in his 
voice, and that his pulse was strong and regular. 

It may seem strange at first that M'Gennis should have 
divulged to the tdlor, an ^tire ^stranger, the secret of his 
ffuilt, then unknown to any bdne on earth but his mother ; 
but an instant's reflection will show us that when once the 
thought occurred to make use of the tailor's assistance in the 
manner described to aid him in avoiding detection, he might 
just as well confess the whole terrible secret, which, coming 
firom Aim, would strike additional terror — the only Mieine on 
which he could rely for procuring the secrecy ana assistance 
he required. Accordingly, so strongly was the terr&r im- 
pressed, that on the following day the tulor disappeu*ed fh>m 
that part of the country, and rei^ipearednot, though M'Gen- 
nis and his mother were at once committed on sus[ndon, till 
the approach of the ensuing assizes, when he came forward, 
probably as much induced by the large rewurd offiDred for the 
murderer's conviction, as for the purpose of disburdening him- 
self of his fearful secret in aidhig justice. 

There was much interest exdted at those asdses, we recol- 
lect, by the trial of M'Gennis and his mother, who were ar- 
raigned together, and of a grey-haired man named Cufie, for 
a murder committed twenty-feur years previously, of which 
mo];Q,anon ; and with respect to the former parties, there was 

• ThMt U a brMft BOW In ptofraM of «M«loB over H at tUf ipot. 
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unmixed abhorrence expressed by the numerous auditors. It 
was indeed a revolting sight, ana one not readily to be forgot- 
ten, the towering and powerfully proportioned son in the 
prime of life, and apparently with the most hardened callous- 
ness, standing side by side to be tried for the same heinous 
offence with his withered parent, whose age-bowed head scarce 
reached his shoulder, while her rheumed and still rat-like eye 
wandered with an eager and restless gaze round the court, as 
if she was only alive to the novelty of the scene, and utterly 
unooneemed for the fearful position she stood in. It was ab- 
solutely heart-sickening to see how 'repeatedly the wretched 
hag pulled her guilty son towards her during the trial, to 
whisper remarks and inquiries, frequently altogether uncon- 
nected with the evidence, and the crime she was accused of 
and believed to have instigated and aided in. 

Even in the strongly guarded court, it was on the side of 
the dock remotest from where M'Gennis stood that the tailor 
ventured forward to give his evidence, though the murderer's 
reckless hardihood of bearing altered not for a moment, either 
in consequence of his appearance, or during the course of his 
evidence ; in fact, he seemed to be principafly oocupied in an- 
swering his mother's queries, and quieting her. 

The testimony of the tailor, bearing strongly the impress 
of truth, singular as it was, was strengthened by that of the 
brother of the deceased, who seemed greatly adjected while 
deposing that he had met M'Gennis in Claremorris on the 
day of the murder, and that the handkerchief afterwards 
found round his sister's neck had been worn by the murderer 
on that occasion. There was not an iota of evidence for the 
prisoners, and accordingly a verdict against the son was in- 
stantly handed in, though the vile hag was acquitted for want 
of substantiating evidtnoe against her, to the regret of a 
erowded court. 

After condemnation, M'Gennis was placed in the same cell 
withCuffe, the other murderer, who had been also convicted ; 
and nothing could be moredissiinilar than their demeanour while 
together. Cuffe was cidm, communicative, and apparently pe- 
nitent, while M*Gennis was sullen and silent ; nor could all the 
exertions of the clergymen who attended him induce him to 
acknowledge cither guilt or repentance. On the morning 
after conviction, an alarm was given in the cell by Cuffe, and 
on entering, the turnkeys found that M'Gennis had anticipa- 
ted the hangman's office, by rather strangling than hanging 
himself. He had effected the suicide by means of a slight 
kerchief appended to the latch of the door, which was scarcely 
three feet from the floor, and on a level with which he had 
brought his neck, by shooting the lower portion of his body 
along the cell-flags from the door ; and perhaps not the least 
remarkable fact connected with this extraordinary suicide is, 
that the handkerchief waA the very one with which he had 
eff^ted the murder of his wife, and which had been produced 
on the trial. It is very unusual for any article produced in 
evidence to find its way to the dock, but in this case it ap- 
pears the handkerchief must by some strange casualty have 
come into the hands of the niurderer again ; and having soaped 
it highly (he was allowed soap even in the condemned cell), he 
consummated his fearful deeas with it. 

Shortly after the disoovery of the suicide, we amon^ others 
visited the cell to see the body, when, in a conversation with 
the acute and highly intelligent physician to the prison, he ob- 
served what iron nerves the murderer must have possessed to 
effect such a suicide, as from his own height, and the lowness 
of the latch, he must, in order to complete the strangulation, 
have persevered for several minutes in keepmg his neck 
strained, during any one of which, up to the last few, he 
might have readily recovered hhnself. The body was still 
stretched on the flags, and exhibited the appearance of a very 
powerful frame ; and when we considered the desperate and 
utterly fearless mind that had actuated it, it struck us, and 
others who spoke on the same subject, with more suiyrise than 
ever, that M*Gennis should not have been implicated ii: 
outrage and bloodshed bng before. Such, however, it would 
appear, Was not the case. 

On being examined at the inquest, the other ocoupani. of 
that fearful cell denied all knowledge of his brother convict's 
intention to commit suicide, or of his having committed it, 
until morning, stating that he had slept soundly, and heard no 
noise whatever during the night — a circumstance which seems 
rather curious, as the cell was but of small dimensions, and 
M*Gennis must have certainly made some noise, from the 
manner in which he had perpetrated the horrid deed. On 
the other hand, it is well known that persons, no matter how 



restless or uneasy they may have been previously, almost in- 
variably sleep soundly on the nSgbt before exeoutioa. AH 
doubts and uncertainty are then over ; the mental struggle 
has ceased. 

Rumours, indeed, were afloat that Cuffe had witnessed the 
commission of the suicide, and that M'Gennis bad urged him 
to do the like also, in order not to ^ve their enemies and ih$ 
crowd the gratification of witnessing their execution. But 
how could Uiis circumstance be known, as Cuffe himself did 
not admit it ? Another rumour was, that M'Gennis*s mother, 
at parting with him, had insd^ted him to the terrible act ; 
ana this we would be more mclined to give credit to, from 
what we have heard of her character, as well as from our own 
observation of her demeanour throughout the trial. 

The crime of murder is always that most revolting and 
abhorrent to our nature ; but when committed on our &oeom 
partner, whom we have sworn to defend and cherish, and who 
in her helplessness looks up tons as her only stay and protection 
on earth, it assumes an utterly fiendish character. That it 
was felt to be so in M*Gennis*s case, unfortunately prone as 
we sometimes are to have sympathy for crime, we were our- 
selves a witness, as, on the verdict against him being pro- 
claimed, there was an audible buzx of applause through the 
court ; and when the account of his suicide afterwards 
became public, men expressed the most heart^felt g^ratiflcaHon 
that the world was ria of such a fiend. Tet, smgular it is 
that never since has it transpired, at least as far as we could 
learn, what motive M*Gennis could have had for the murder 
of his wife, to whom, as was before stated, he had not been 
long married. Reports there were, to be sure, that the wife 
and mother had lea an uncomfortable and bickering life since 
coming together — ^unfortunately a very frequent case, and one 
which often produces much misery and crime in humble 
Ufe ; and that it was in consequence of the division of some 
milk at their homely evening meal, that an altercation arose, 
which, through the ns^'s instigation, led to the destruction of 
the daughter-in-law, and eventually to that of the son. But 
as these rumours only became current aft^r the murder, it Is 
not easy to attach much credit to them, specially if we 
place any reliance on the statement that M'Cfennis nad re- 
turned home from Claremorris through fields and bye-paths 
to avoid being seen, as if he had been contemplating the crime. 
At all events, whether he had contemplated it, or whether H 
emanated from a sudden burst of wratn fiuined by his parent's 
wicked suggestions, it seems dearly not to have arisen from 
jealousy, hatred, or reveng^e — those passions so generany pre» 
dnctive of such crime ; and there is no one now Hving to ex- 
plain the mystery, as the hag died without a word in expla- 
nation of it. 

The space we have limited ourselves to, prevents ne fren 
saying more in this number of Cuffe, whose crime was of a 
much more national character, and occupied a good deal the 
attention of the government of the perioa ; and whose deCee- 
tion, after a lapse of twenty-four je^n — In fbct, after his 
having declined gradually from the prime of manhood to hoarj- 
head^ age — seems to go farther m supporth^ the popular 
prejudice that the muraerer can never escape oetectioQ. Bit 
we shall t^e an early opportunity to detail to the reader 
his case, and the state of society that led to H. A. 



THE BALD BARRT8, 

oa 

TWR BLESSED THORN OF KILDIHAN. 

«• Make curl'd-ptte niilaat 

^Itebtld.- • SaAxtPEAM. 

Thb breese of the declining March day blew keenly, as I 
strode across the extensive fields towards the old burial- 
ground of Kildinan, in the county of Cork. On reaching the 
ancient dmrch, I rested on the broken bank that enclosed the 
cemetery, to contemplate the scene before me, and pause upon 
the generations of men that have been impelled along the 
stream of time towards the voiceless ocean of eternity, sinoe 
the day on which an altar was first erected on this desolate 
spot, in worship of the Deity. The most accurate observer 
would scarcely suppose that this enclosure had ever been a 
place of interment, save that certain little hillocks of two or 
three spans long, and defined by a rude stone, were scattered 
along iu surface. To a fanciful ima^^inaUon these would seem 
to have been the graves of fome pigmy aatioOt conceniiag 
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jtbXdtk tradition had lost ail remembrance. But the little se- 
pilchrM were the resting-places of unfortunate bal>es that die 
m the birth, or but wal^e to a consciousness of life — utter the 
brief ory of pain, and sleep in death for ever. These unbap- 
tised ones are neyer permitted to mingle with Christian clay, 
and are always consiffned to these disused cemeteries. With 
this esoe^tioQ, the old churchyard had long ceased to receive 
a human tenant, and its foundation could scarcely ' be traced 
beneath iht rank grass. The father of the present proprietor 
of the land had planted the whole space with fir-trees, and 
these flovtrishing in the rieh soil formed by decomposed human 
bodies for manT a foot beneath, have shot up to an unusual 
iiie, tad furnish a proof that eren in death man is not wholly 
useless, Mid that, when his labour is ended, his carcase may 
fertilise the sod impoyerished by his greedy toil. In these 
tall firs a colony of rooks had established their lury city, and 
while the young settlers were building new habitations, the 
old citizens of the grove were engaged in repairing the da- 
mage their homes had reoeived from the storms of winter ; and 
the shrill discordant voices of the sable multitude seemed to 
mock the repose of them that occupied the low and silent 
mansions beneath. 

While indulging these grave reflections, I saw a man ap- 
proach br the path I lately trod. He was far advanced in the 
decline ox life ; his tall figure, which he supported with a long 
stair, was wrapped in ablue-j^rey coat that folded close imder 
a hair cincture, and the wooUennat, susceptible of every im- 
pression, was drawn over his face, as if to screen it from the 
sharp blast that rushed athwart his way. He suddenly stop- 
ped, then fixed his glance upon a certain spot of the burial 
ground where stood a blasted and branchless whitethorn, that 
seemed to have partaken of the ruin of the ancient fabric, over 
whose gprass-grown foundation it yet lingered. Then raising 
bis eyes to heaven, he sank upon his knees, while his lips 
moved as if in the utterance of some fervid ejaculation. 
Surely, thought I, this old man's elevated devotion, at such a 
place and time, proceeds not solely from the ordinary motives 
that induce the penitent to pray — some circumstance, some 
tradition connected with tMs andent place, has wrought his 
piety to this pitch of enthusiasm. Thus did my fancy con- 
jeoture at the moment, nor was I mistaken. 

As the old man rose from his attitude of supplication, I 
approaohed and said, " My fHend, I hope you will pardon 
this intrusion, for your sudaen and impassioned devotion has 
greatljr awakened my curiosity." 

He immediately answered in the Irish tongue, *' I was only 
begraig mercv and pardon for the souls who In the close 
darkness of the prison-house cannot relieve themselves, and 
beseeching that heaven would cease to visit upon the children 
the guilt of thehr fathers. This spot brought to my memory 
an act of sacrilege which my forefathers perpetrated, and for 
which their descendants yet suffer ; and 1 did not oonoeive at 
the moment that a living being beheld me but God. 

■" Perhaps,'* he continued, " as you seem to be a stranger 
in these parts, you have never heard of the Bald Barrys, and 
the blessed Whitethorn of Kildinan. It is an old tradition, 
ftnd you may be inclined to name it a legend of superstition ; 
but yonder is the whitethorn, blasted and decayed from the 
oontact of my ancestors' unholy hands ; and here stands the 
last of their name, a homeless wanderer, with no other inheri- 
tance than this mark of the curse and crime of his race." So 
saying, he pulled off the old woollen hat, and exhibited his 
head perfectly smooth and cfuiltless of a single hair. 

'* That ola heads should become bald, is no uncommon oc- 
eorrenoe," I observed, '* and I have seen younger heads as 
hairless as yours.** 

" My head," he returned, " firom my birth to this moment, 
never knew a single hair } my father and grandfather endured 
the same privation, while my great-gran<Bather was deprived 
of his long and copious locks in one fearful moment. I shall 
ten you the story as we go along, if your course lies in the 
dbection of this pathway. 

As we proceeded, he delivered the following legend. Tlie 
old man's phraseology was copious and energetic, qualities 
ivhieh I have vainlv striven to infuse into the translation ; for 
an abler pen would fail in our colder English of doing justice 
to the very poetical language of the narrator. 

^ ** Many a biting JVlarch has passed over the heads of men 
once Colonel Barry lived at Lisnegar. He was of the true 
blood of the old Strongbow chiefs, who became sovereign 
princes in the land ; and forming alliances with the ancient 
•WQwrs of tho soil, renounced the Saxon connection and name. 



This noble family gloried in the title of Al*Adam ;* and the 
colonel did not shame his descent. He kept open house for 
all comers, and every day an ox was killed and consumed at 
Lisnegar. All the gentlemen of the province thronged 
thither, hunting and hawking, and feasting and coshering ; 
while the hall was crowded with harpers and pipers, caroughi 
and buckaughif and ahanachies and story-tellers, who came 
and went as they pleased, in constant succession. I my- 
self," said the old man, sighing, " have seen a remnant of 
these good old times, but now they are vanished for ever ; the 
genius of hospitality has retired from the chieftain's hall to 
the hovel on uie moor ; and the wanderer turns with a sieh 
from lofty groves and stately towers, to the shelter of the 
peasant's shed ! 

David Barry and his seven brothers lived with M' Adam, 
and were of his own name and race ; and whether he enjoyed 
the sport of the chase, or took the diversion of shooting, or 
moved among the high and titled of the land, they always ac- 
companied him, and formed a sort of body-guard, to share bis 
sports or assert his quarrels. At that time, on the banks of 
the Bride, near the ruined tower of Shanacloch, lived a man 
named Edmund Barry. A thick and briary covert on his 
farm had been for many years the haunt of a fox celebrated 
all over the south of Ireland for the extraordinary speed and 

Srowess he evinced in the many attempts made to hunt him 
own. Many gallant and noble huntsmen sought the honour 
of bearing home his brush, but in vain ; and it was a remark- 
able fact, that after thing out both hounds and horses in the 
arduous pursuit, and though his flight might extend over a con- 
siderable part of the province, he invariably returned at night 
to his favourite covert. A treaty of peaoe, it would seem, had 
been tacitly instituted between Edmupd Barry and the fox. 
Barry's poultry for a series of years, whether they sought the 
banks of the Bride or the neighbourhood of the bam door, 
never suffered by Jiie dangerous vicinity: Reynard would 
mix with Barry's dogs and spend an hour of social inter- 
course with them, as fruniliarly as if he belonged to the same 
species ; and Barry gave his wild craft^r friend the same pro- 
tection and licence that he permitted ms own domestic curs. 
The fame of this strange umon of interests was well known ; 
and to this day the memory of Barry's madra roe survives in 
the traditions of the country. 

One evening as M'Adam and his trsun returned from a 
long and unsuccessful chase of Edmund Barry's fox, their 
route lay by the ruins of the ancient church of Kildinan ; near 
this sacred spot a whitethorn tree had stood, and its beauty 
and bloom were the theme of every tongue. The simple de- 
votee who poured his orisons to God beneath its holy shade 
believed that the hands of guardian spirits pruned its luxuri- 
ance and developed it« form of beauty — ^that dews from hea- 
ven were sprinkled by angel hands to produce its rich and 
beautiful blossoms, which, like those of the thorn of Glasten- 
bury, loaded the black winds of December with many a token 
of holy fragrance, in welcome of the heavenly advent of Him 
who left his Father's throne to restore to the sons of Adam 
the lost inheritance of heaven. M*Adam was charmed with 
the beauty of the tree, and little regarding the sanctity or the 
superstitious awe attached to its character, was resolved to 
transfer it to Lisnegar, that his lawn might possess that rare 
species of thorn which blooms in beauty when all its sisters of 
the fleld are bare and barren. 

Next day, when M*Adam signified his intention of removing 
the whitethorn of Kildinan, his people stood aghast at his 
impiety, and one and all declared they would sufier a thousand 
deaths rather than perpetrate so audacious a sacrilege. Now, 
M*Adam was a man of^high blood and haughty bearing, and 
accustomed at all times to the most rigid enforcement of his 
commands. When he found his men imhesitatingly refuse to 
obey him, his angler sent the glow of resentment to flush his 
cheek ; he spurned the earth in a paroxysm of rage, exclaim- 
ing, * Varlets ! of all that have eaten the bread of M* Adam, 
and reposed under the shadow of his protection, are there none 
free from the trammels of superstitious folly, to execute his 
commands ?' 

• Dr Smith, \a hit Hlitorr of the County of Cork, thai mmtioni Colonel 
Barry :— " The town of Rathcormack alio belongs to thii gentleman, who 
is descended from an ancient branch of the Barry family, commonly called 
M'Adam, who hare been seated here 500 years, and formerly sat in parlia- 
ment ; particularly Darid de Barry of Rathcormack, who sat in the upper 
house, in a parliament held aotb Edward I., 1302. South of Rathcormack 
Is a fair stone bridge over the Bride^ upon which is this inscription.—* The 
foundation of this bridge was laid June 22, 1734 ; Colonel Redmund Barry, 
JonM Deronthlre, sad James Bwry, sentltmeo, b«iof ovtnctn thereof,"* 
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* Here are seTen of yonr own name and race/ cried Darid 
Barrj, 'men sworn to stand and fall together, who obey no 
commands bat yoors, and acknowledge no law but your wiU. 
The whitethorn of Kildinan shall leave its sacred tenement, 
if strong hands and brave hearts can effect its removal. If it 
be profanation to disturb the tree which generations have 
rererenoed, iJie corse for saerilege rests not with ns : and did 
M' Adam command ns to tear the blessed gold fh>m the shrine 
of a saint, we would not hesitate to obey — ^we were but exe- 
cuting the will of our legal chief.' 

8u^ was the flattering unction which the retainers of' 
M'Adam applied to their souls, as they proceeded to dese- 
crate the jpot hallowed by the reverence of ages, and around 
whose holy thorn superstition had drawn a mystic circle, 
within whose limit human foot may not intrude. Men have 
not vet foi^^otten this lesson of the feudal sdiool ; the sack 
of cities, the shrieks of women, the slaughter of thousands, 
arc yet perpetrated without ruth or remorse in obedience to 
superior command, and the sublime Te Devm swells to conse- 
crate the savage atrocity. 

On that evening M*Adam saw the beautiful whitethorn 
planted in his lawn, and many were the thanks and high the 
reward of the faithful few who rose superior to the terrors of 
superstition in the execution of his commands. But his sur- 
prise was great when David Barry broke in upon bis morn- 
ing's repose, to announce that the tree had disappeared during 
the night, and was again planted where it had stood for ages 
before, in the ancient cemetery of Kildinan. M' Adam, con- 
jecturing'that this obieot of the people's veneration had been 
secretly conveyed by tnem during the night to its former abode, 
dispatched his retainers again tofetch lt,.vrith strict injunc- 
tions to Be in watch around it till morning. . The .brothers, 
obedient to the call of .their chief, brounit the whitethorn 
back,' and having supported its :st«si, .and carefully covered 
its roots with noa mould, after tiie!most approved method of 
planting, prepared to waich round it all, night, under the bare 
canopy of heaven. The Jiight was. long sod dark, and their 
eyes sleepless ; the night-breeze had sunk to repose, and all 
nature seemed hushed in mysterious awe. A deep and unde- 
finable feeling of dread stme over the hearts of the midnight 
watchers; and they who could have rejoioed in the din of 
battle, were appalled by this fearful calm. Obedience to the 
commands of M*Adam could not steel their bosoms against 
the goadings of remorse, and the ill-suppressed murmur roie 
against their sacrilegious chief. As ^e night advanced, im- 
pelled by some jstrange fear, they extended their circle round 
the mysterious tree. At length David, the eldest and bravest 
of the brothers, fell asleep. His short and fitful snatches of 
repose were disturbed by wild, and indistinct dreams ; but as 
his slumbers settled, these vague images passed away, and the 
following vision was presented to the sle^iec's imagination : — 
t He dreamt that as he was keeping watch where he lay, by 
the blessed ihom of Kildinan, there stood before him a vene- 
xmble man ; his radiant features and shining vesture lighted 
all the space around, and pierced awful and far into the sur- 
rounding darkness. His band held a crosier ; his head was 
orowned with a towering mitre ; his white beard descended to 
the eirdle that encircled his ridi pontificals; and he looked, 
in his embroidered ' sandal shoosf and gor^us array, the 
mitred abbot of some ancient monastery, whidi the holy raee 
of the Saxon reformation had levelled m the dust. But the 
visage of the sainted man was fearfully severe in its expression, 
and the sleeping mortal fell prostrate before the unearthly eye 
that sent its piercing regards to search his inmost souL 

* Wretch,' said the shining apparition, in a voice of thunder, 
* raise thy head and hear thy doom, and that of ihj sacrile- 
gious brothers.* 

Barry did raise hb head in obedioice to the terrific man- 
date, though his soul sank within him, before his dreadful voice 
and eye of terror. 

* Because von,' continued the holy man, * have violated the 
sanctity of the place consecrated to God, you and your race 
shall wander homeless vagabonds, and your devoted heads, as 
a sign and a warning to niture times, shall abide the pelting 
of every storm, ana tiie severity of every changing season, 
unprotected by the defence whidi nature has bestowed upon 
all men, till your name and race be faded from the land.' 

At this wrathful denunciation the terrified man falls pro- 
strate to deprecate the fearful malediction, and awakes with a 
cry of terror which alarms the listeners. As be proceeds to 
reveal the terrible vision which his sleeping eyes beheld, the 
crash of thunder, the flash of lightaio^ a^ the sweep of the 



whirlwind, envelope them. As the day dawns, they are fovod 
senseless, at a considerable distance from the spot where thejf 
had lain the preceding night to guard the fatal tree. The 
thorn had likewise disappeared ; and, strange to rcdate, tii* 
raven hair whidi clustered in long ringlets, that any wetrer 
of the ancient coolm might wdl have envied, no longer adoraa 
their manly heads. The fierce whiriwind, that in. mockery of 
human daring had tossed them, like the stubble ^the Md, 
had realized w dream of the sleeper, and bomeoff the^ kng 
profuse hair in its vengeful sweep." 

Such was the narrative of w last re pr e s entative of the 
" Bald Barrys." I bequeath it to the reader without note or 
comment. He of course vrill regard it according to hispar- 
ticular bias — ^will wonder how an imagfaiatiTe people will at- 
tribute the downfall of families, or the entailment ochereditarj 
disease, to thcr effect of supernatural interventkm; or ezdaia, 
as some very pious and moral men have done, tiiat 

*' There are more tUagt in heaven and earth, Hontto^ 

Than are dreamt of in your phUoaophy." 

E. W. 



The Influence or Woxxk. — How often have. I seen a 
company of men, who were disposed to be riotous^ diedudaU 
at once mto decency by the accidental entrance of an amiable 
woman ; while her good sense and obliging deportment charmad 
them into at least a temporary conviction that there is nothing 
so beautiful as female excellence, nothing so deligfatftil aa 
female conversation. To form the manners of men, nothing 
contributes so much as the cast of the women they ooovarse 
with. ^Those who are most associated with women of virtaa 
and understanding will always be found the most ^»"t^M^ 
characters. Such society, beyond everythixijg else, rubs off 
the protrusions that give to many an ungracious roughness ; 
it produce^ a polish more perfect and pleasing, than that whidi 
is received by a general cooomerce witlr the world, lids last 
is often specious, but commonly superficial ; the otiisr is ^m 
result of gentler feelings, and a more eleganthumsinl^ : tlha 
heart itself is moulded, and habits of undissembled courtesy 
are formed. — Fordyce. < 

Our Attachvbnt to Life. — The'young.man,- tfll tliirtVp 
never feels prac^tically that he is mortal.- ^He knows it isdoM. 
and if needs were, he could preach a 'homily onthbfhigilityaf 
life; but he brings it not home. -to himself any .mora 
than in a hot June we can .i^ropriate to our imaginatiott 
the freezing days of December. But now— shall I confess a 
truth? I feel these audits but too powerfblly. I b^in to 
count the probabilities of my duration, and to, grudge at tbo 
expenditure of moments and shortest periods, like mieera' far- 
things. In proportion as the years both lessen and shorten^ 



I set more count upon their periods, and would fUn lay my 
ineffectual finger upon the spoke of the great wheel 1 am 
not content to pass away ** like a weaver^s shuttle." Those 



taphors solace me not, nor sweeten the unpalatable dimnght 
of mortality. I care not to be carried with the tide that 
smoothly bears human life to eternity, and reluct at the in- 
evitable course of destiny. I am m love with this green 
earth — the face of town and country — the unspeakaUe rural 
solitudes — and the sweet security of streets. I would set up 
my tabernacle here. I am content to stand still at the ace 
to which I* am arrived — ^to be no younger, no richer, no haM- 
somer. I do not want to be weaned by age, or drop, like 
mellow fruit, as they say, into the grave I Any alteratioa on 
this earth of mine, in diet or in lodging, puzzles and disocoDH* 
poses me. My household gods plant a terribly fixed foot* and 
are not rooted up without blood. They do not willingly seek 
Lavinian shores. A new state of being staggers me. Sun 
and sky, and breeze and solitary walks, and summer holidays* 
and the ^^reenness of fields, and the juices of meats and fiahies, 
and society, and the cheerful glass, and candle-light, and 
fire-side conversations, and Jests and irony — do not these 
things go out with life? Can a ghost laugh, or shake his 
gaunt sides when you are pleasant with him?— X(/ir amd 
Jiemauu of Charles Lamb, 

A man cannot get his lesson by heart so quick as ha oaa 
practise it : he wi& repeat it in his actions. 
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DRIMNAGH CASTLE, COUNTY OF DUBLIN. 



AxoNO the many objects of hbtorical or picturesque inter- 
est in the immediate Ticinitj of car metropolis, there are 
few, perhaps, better worthy of a risit than the subject of oar 
prefixed illustration — the old Castle of Drimnagh, which is 
situated between the villac^es of Crumlin and Clondalkin, and 
distant about three miles from the city. We haye here pre- 
sented to us an ancient castellated residence, of irregular but 
highly picturesque outline, still surrounded and protected b^ 
its ancient moat, and, though in good condition and inhabi- 
ted, still retaining to such an extent its original character as 
a place of strengdi, that as we look upon it, we might almost 
imagine ourselves hying in the ages of its military greatness, 
and oelonging to a state of society very different mm that 
secure and peaceful one in which we happily have our exis- 
tence. In addition to these circumstances, the Castle of 
Drimnagh is highly interesting, from the beauty and pic- 
tnresquencss of its situation, which is not only stnkingly ro- 
mantic in itself, but commands a yariety of views of the most 
pleasing character; as the scenery of the City and Bay towards 
theeast; that of the Park, Castleknock, and Clondalkin, towards 
the north ; and, in congenial harmony with its iyied walls, the 
dark mountains of the county of Dublin towards the south-l- 
the wild fastnesses of the Irish clans whose predatory aggres- 
•ions it was originally built to repress. 

The date of tne erection of this castle is not exactly known, 
but there is every reason to presume that it was originally 
founded as early as the reign of John, by Hugh de Bemivale, 
who it is prQbable oame with that Prince into Ireland, and 



at all events receiyed in 1215 a grant from him of the lands 
of Drimnagh and Terenure, whidi continued in the possession 
of his descendants for four centuries afterwwrds. It is from, 
this Hugh de Bemivale, who, as it is said, deriyed his descent 
from the ancient Dukes of Brittany, that the several noble 
families of Bamwall, in Ireland, descend. He died in 1221, 
leaying a son and heir, Hugo, who died without issue the 8th 
of October 1237 ; and another son, Reginald, who becoming 
heir to his brother, had his inheritance of four carracutes of 
land with their appurtenances in Drimnagh and Terennro 
confirmed to him Dy patent, by king Henr^ III. These pos- 
sessions were ultimately, and after much Btigation, alienated 
from the family in the reign of James I, when they passsd 
into the hands of Sir Adam Loftus, ancestor of the noble fa- 
mily of Ely ; but Drimnagh Castle is at present the property 
of the Blaiouis of Lansdowne. 

The Castle of Drimnagh has been repaired or re-edified 
at various times, so that it is not an easy matter to determine 
at present what portions of it are of great antiquity, and 
what are altogether of more recent date : but upon the whole 
it will convey a very good idea of Uie fortified residence of a 
noble family in Ireland previous to the close of the seven- 
teenth century. During the troubles conseauent upon the 
great rebellion of 1641, it was considered a fortress of such 
consequence that the Duke of Ormond had, in 1649, some 
thoughts of strengthening its fortifications and making it hti 
residence, but wasdissuaitod from doing so by General PuroUa 
and other officers of his amy. P« 
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THE FOSTER BROTHER. 

BT WILLIAM CUILBTOV. 

Thebe is ficaroely a trait of human nature involved in more 
mysterTt or generally less understood, than the singular 
strengtn of affection which binds the humble peasant of Irish 
life to his foster-brother, and more especially if the latter be 
a person of rank or consideration. This anomalous attach- 
ment, though it may to a certain extent be mutual, is never- 
thelesB very seldom known to be equal in strength between 
the parties. Experience has sufficiently proved to us, that 
whilst instances of equality in feeling have been known to 
characterize it, the predominant power of its spirit has always 
been found to exist m the person of the humbler party. How 
to account for this would certainly require a more philosophi- 
cal acquaintance with human nature than has fallen to our 
lot ; we must therefore be content to know that the fact is pre- 
cisely as we have stated it. Irish history and tradition fur- 
nish us with si^cient materials on which to p^ound clear 
and distinct proofs that the attachment of habit and conti- 
nuity in these instances far transcends that of natural affection 
Itself. It is yery seldom that one brother will lav down his 
life for another, and yet instances of such high and heroic sa- 
crifices have occurred in the case of the foster-brother, whose 
flection has thus not unfreqnently triumphed over death itself. 
It is certainly impossible to impute this wild but indomitable 
attachment to the force of domesdo feeling, because, whilst 
we maiatahi that the domettio affsctions in Ireland are cer- 
tainly stronger than those of any other country in the world, 
still instances of this inexplicable devotion have occurred in the 
persons of those in whom the domestic ties were known to be 
yery feeble. It is true, there are many moral anomalies in the 
hwnan heart with which we are aa yet but imperfectly acquain- 
ted s and as they arise from some wayward and irregiilar com- 
bination of its Impulses, that operates independently of any 
known prlnoiples of action, it is not likely tnat we shall ever 
thoroughly imderstand them. There is another peculiarity in 
Irish roelwf , which, as it is analogous to this, we cannot ne- 
glect to mention it. We allude to the Pariiheen, a term which 
we must explain at further length to our readers. When the 
Dublin Foundling Hospital was in existence, the poor infants 
whom an unhappy destiny consigned to that gloomy and wither- 
ing institution were transmitted to different narts of the 
country, to be nursed by the wives of the lower classes of the 
peasantry — such as day-labourers, cottiers, and small farmers, 
who cultiyated from three to six or eight acres of land. These 
children were generally, hidaed almost always, called Parish- 
eens — aword which could be properly appHed only to such as, 
having no known parents, were supportea by the parish in which 
they happened to oe bom. It was transferred to the Foundlings, 
however ; although, with the exception of the metropolis, which 
certainly paid a parish tax for tneir maintenance, they were 
principally supported by a yery moral act of Parliament, 
which, by the wise provision of a large g^ant, held out a very 
liberal bounty to profligacy. At all events, the opprobrious 
epithet of Parisheen was that usually fixed upon them. 

Now, of all classes of our fellow-oreatures, one might almost 
naturally suppose that those deserted and forsaken beings 
would hie apt, consigned as they unifbrmly were to the care of 
mercenary strangers, to experience neglect, ill-treatment, or 
even cruelty itself ; and yet, honour be to the generous hearts 
and affectionate feelings of our humble people, it has been 
proyed, by the incontestible authority of a Commission ex- 
pressly appointed to examine and report on the working of 
the yery hospital in auestion, that the care, affsction, and ten- 
demess with which tiiese ill-fated creatures were treated by 
the nurses to whom they were given out, was equal, if not su- 
perior, to that which was bestowed upon thdr own children. 
JSven when removed from these nurses to situations of incom- 
parably more comfort — situations in which they were lodged, 
fbd, and clothed, in a far superior manner — they have been 
known, in innumerable instances, to elope from their masters 
and mistresses, and return to their old abodes, preferring the 
indulgence of their affection, with poverty and distress, to any 
thing else that life could offer. 

All this, however, was yery natural and reasonable, for we 
know that even the domestic animal will love the hand that 
feeds him. But that which we haye alluded to as constituting 
the strong analogy between it and the attachment of the fos- 
ter-brother, is the well-knovm fact, that the affection of the 
dliildren to the nurses, though strong and remarkable, was as 
nothing whea oompared with that which the xraries felt for 



them. This was proved by a force of testimony which no 
scepticism could encounter. The parting scenes between them 
were a&cting, and in many instances agoninng, to the last 
degree. Nay» nurses have frequently come up to Dublin, and 
with tears in their eyes, and in accents of the most unfdgned 
sorroipv, begged that the orphans might be allowed to stay with 
them, undertaking, rather than part with them, that they 
would support them at their own expense. It would be 
very diflfcult to produce a more honourable testimony 
to the moral honesty, generosity, and exquisite kindness of 
heart which characterize our people, than the authentic facts 
we have just mentioned. They fell naturally in our way 
when treating of the subject which preceded them, and we 
could not, injustice to circumstances so beautiful and striking, 
much less injustice to the people themselves, pass them over in 
silence. 

We shall now relate a short story, illustrating the attach- 
ment of a foster-brother ; but as we have reason to believe 
that the circumstances are true, we shall introduce fictitious 
names instead of real ones. 

The rebellion of ninety-eight was just at its height when 
the incidents we are about to mention took place. A gentle- 
man named Moore had a daughter remarkable for her beauty 
and accomplishments. Indeed, so celebrated had she become, 
that her health was always drunk as the toast of her native 
county. Many suitors she had, of course, but among the 
rest two were remarkable for their assiduous attentions to her, 
and an intense anxiety to secure her affections. Henry Irwin 
was a high loyalist, as was her own father, whose consent to 
gain the affections of his daughter had been long given to his 
young friend. The other, who in point of fact haA already 
secured her affections, was unfortunately deeply involved in, 
or we should rather say an open leader on, the insurgent side. 
His principles had become known to Moore, as republican, for 
some time before the breaking out of the insurrection ; in con- 
sequence he was forbidden his house, and warned against hold- 
ing communication with any member of bis family. He had suc- 
cc^ed, however, before this, by the aid of Miss Moore herself, 
who was aware of his principles, in placing as butler in her fa- 
ther's family his own foster-brother, Frank Finnegan — an ar- 
rangement which never would have been permitted, had Moore 
known of the peculiar bond of affection which subsisted between 
them. Of this, however, he was ignorant ; and in admitting 
Finnegan into his family, he was not aware of the advantages 
he afforded to the proscribed suitor of hb daughter. This 
interdiction, however, came too late for the purposes of pru- 
dence. Ere it was issued, Hewson and his aaughter had ex- 
changed vows of mutual affection ; but the national outbreak 
which immediately ensued, by forcing Hewson to assume his 
place as an insurgent leader, appeared to have placed a barrier 
between him and her. which was naturally considered to be 
insurmountable. In the meantime, Moore himself, who was a 
local magistrate, and also a captain of yeomanry, took an ex- 
tremely active part in quelling the insurrection, and in hunting 
down and securing the rebels. Nor was Irwin less zealous in 
following the footsteps of the man to whom he wished to re- 
commend himself as nis future son-in-law. They acted toge- 
ther ; and so vigorous were the measures of the young loyal- 
ist, that the other felt it necessary in some instances to cliec^ 
the exuberance of his loyalty. This, however, was not known 
to the opposite party ; for as Irwin always seemed to act under 
the instructions of his friend Moore, so was it obviously enough 
inferred that every harsh act and wanton stretch of authority 
whioh he committed, was mther sanctioned or suggested by 
the otiier. The consequence was, that Moore becs^, if pos- 
sible, more odious than Irwin, who was looked upon as a rash, 
hot- beaded zealot ; whilst the veteran was marked as a cool 
and vnly old fox, who had ten times the cunning and cnialty 
of the senseless puppet he was managing. In this, it is mine- 
cessary to say, they were egregiously mistaken. 

In the meantime the rebellion went forward, and many acts 
of cruelty and atrocity were committed on both sides. Moore's 
house and family would have been attacked, and most proba- 
bly murder and ruin might have visited him and his, were it 
not for the influence of Hewson with the rebels. Twioe did 
the latter succeed, and on each occasion with groat difficulty, 
in preventing him and his household from falling viotims to the 
vengeance of the insurgents. Moore was a man of great per- 
sonal courage, but apt to underrate the character and ent»-- 
prize of those who were opposed to him. Indeed, his prudence 
was by no means on a par with his bravery or aeal, f<Mr he has 
often been kaown to sally out at the head of « party in ^uiwt 
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of his enemies, and leave kis own mansion, and the lives of 
those who were in it, exposed and defenceless. 

On one of those excursions it was that he ohanoed to capture 
a small body of the insurgents, headed by an intimate mend 
and <£stant relative of Hewson*s. As the law at that un- 
happy period was necessarily quick In its operations, we need 
scarcely say, that, havii^ been taken openly armed against the 
King and the Constitution, they were tried and executed by 
the summary sentence of a oourt-martiid. A deep and bloody 
vengeance was now sworn against him and his by the rebels, 
who for some time afterwards lay in wait for the purpose 
of retaliating in a spirit prompted oy the atrocious character 
of the times. 

Hewson's attadiment to his daughter, however, had been 
long known, and his previous interference on behalf of her fa- 
ther had been successful on that account only. Now, however, 
the plan of attack was laid without his cognizance, and that 
with the most solemn injunctions to every one concerned in it 
not to disclose their ol^ect to any human being not officially 
acquainted with it, much less to Hewson, who they calculated 
would once more take such steps as might defeat their sang^- 
nary purpose. These arrangements having been made, mat- 
ters were allowed to remain quiet for a little, until Moore 
should be ofF his guard ; for we must observe here, that he 
had felt it necessary, after the execution of the captured re- 
bels, to keep his house strongly and resolutely defended. The 
attack was therefore postponed until the apprehensions created 
by his recent activity should gradually wear away, and his ene- 
mies might with less risk undertake the work of bloodshed and 
destruction. The night at length was wpointed on which the 
murderous attack must be made. All the dark details were 
arranged with a deliberation at which, removed as we now are 
from the sanguinary excitement of the times, the very soul 
shudders and gets sick. A secret, however, communicated even 
mider the most solemn sanction to a great number, stands a 
great chance of beiQg no secret at all, especially during civil 
war, where so many interests of friendship, blood, and mar- 
riage, bind the opposing parties together m spite of the pub- 
lic principles under which they act. Miss Moore's maid had 
a brother, for instance, who, together with several of his 
friends and relatives, being appointed to aid in the attack, felt 
anxious that she should not be present on that night, lest her 
acquaintance with them might be ultimately dangerous to the 
assailants. He accordingly sought an opportunity of seeing 
her, and in earnest language urged her to absent herseu 
from her master's house on the appointed ni^ht. The girl 
was not much surprised at the ambiguity of his hints, for the 
truth was, that no person, man or woman, possessing common 
aense, could be ignorant of the state of the country, or of the 
evO odour in which Moore and Irwin, and all those who were 
active on the part of govemtaent, were held. She accordingly 
told him that she would follow his advice, and spoke to him in 
terms so shrewd and significant, that he deemed it useless to 
preserve further secrecy. The plot was thus disclosed, and 
the girl warned to leave the house, both for her own sake and 
for that of those who were to wreak their vengeance upon 
Moore and his family. 

The poor girl, hoping that her master and the rest might 
fly from the impending danger, communicated the circum- 
stances to BCss Moore, who forthwith communicated them to her 
father, who, again, instead of flying, took measures to collect 
about Ms premises, durine the early part of the dreaded night, 
a large and well-armed rorce from the next military station. 
Now, it so happened that this girl, whose name was Baxter, 
had a leaning towards Hewson's foster-brother Finnegan, 
who in plain language was her accepted lover. If love will 
not show itself in a case of danger, it is good for nothing. 
We need scarcely say that Peggy Baxter, apprehensive of 
danger to her sweetheart, confided the secret to him also in 
the early part of the day of the attack. Finnegan was sur- 
prised, espedally when he heard from Peggy that Hewson had 
been kept in ignorance of the whole design (for so her brother 
had tola her), in consequence of his attachment to her young 
mistress. There was now no possible way of warding off 
such a calamity, unless by communicating with Hewson ; and 
this, as Finnegan was a sound United Inshman, he knew he 
could do without any particular danger. He lost no time, 
therefore, in seeing him ; and wc need scarcely say that his 
foster-brother felt stunned and thunderstruck at the deed that 
was about to be perpetrated without his knowledge. Finne- 
gan then left him, but ere he reached home, the darkness had 
8«t in, and on arriving, he sought the kitchen and tt^ comforts, 



ignorant, as were indeed most of the servants, that the upper 
rooms and out-houses were literally crammed with fierce and 
well-armed soldiers. 

Matters were now comhifi^ to a crisis. Hewson, aware th&t 
there was little time to be Tost, collected a small party of his 
own immediate and personal friends, not one of whom, firom 
their known attachment to him, had been, any more than him- 
self, admitted to a knowledge of thdr attack upon Moore. 
Determined, therefore, to be beforehand with the otherfi, he 
and they met at an appointed place, from whence they went 
quickly, and with as much secrecy as possible, to Moore's 
house, for the purpose not only of apprising him of the fate 
to which he and his were doomed, but also with an Intention 
of escorting him and all his family as far from his house as 
might be consistent with the safety of both parties. Our 
readers are of course prepared for the surprise and capture 
of honest Hewson and his friends, of whose mendly intentions 
they are aware. It is too true. Not expecting to find the 
house defended, they were unprepared for an attack or sally ; 
and the upshot was, that in a few minutes two of them were 
shot, and most of the rest, among whom was Hewson, taken 
prisoners on the spot. Those who escaped communicated to 
the other insurgents an account of the strength with which 
Moore's house was defended ; and the latter, instead of makinf 
an attempt to rescue their friends, abandoned the meditat^ 
attack altogether, and left Hewson and his party to their fate. 
A gloomy fate that was. Assertions ana protestations of 
their innocence were all in vain. An insurgent party were 
expected to attack the house, and of course they came, headed 
by Hewson himself, who, as Moore said, no doubt intended to 
spare none of them but his daughter, and her, only, in order 
that she might become a rebel's wife. Irwin, too, his rival in 
love and his foe in politics, was on the court-martial, and what 
had he to expect ? Death ; and nothing but the darkness of 
the night prevented his enemies from putting it into immediate 
execuuon upon him and his companions. 

Hewson maintained a dignified silence ; and upon seeing his 
friends guarded from the hall where they were now assembled 
into a large bam, he desired to be placed along with them. 

" No," said Moore ; " if you are a rebel ten times over,^ you 
are a gentleman ; you must not herd with them ; andbesiaest 
Mr Hewson, with great respect to yon, we shall place you in 
a much safer place. In the highest room in a house unusually 
high, we shall lodge you, out of which i^ou escape, we will 
say you are an innocent man. Frank Finnegan, show him 
and those two soldiers up to the observatory ; set him refresh- 
ments, and leave him in their charge. Guard his door, men, fof 
you shall be held responsible for hb appearance in the 
morning." 

The men, in obedience to these orders, escorted him to the 
door, outside of which was their station for the night. When 
Frank and he entered the observatory, the former gently 
shut the door, and, turning to his foster-brother, exclaimed in 
accents of deep distress, but lowering his voice, ** There is 
not a moment to be lost ; you must escape." 

'* That is impossible," replied Hewson, ** unless I had wings 
and could use them." 

" We must try," returned Frank ; ** we can only f ail-** a t 
the most they can only take your life, and that they'll do at 
all events." 

" I know that," swd Hewson, " and I am prepared for it." 

" Hear me," said the other ; ** I will come up by and bye with 
refreshments, say in about half an hour ; be you stripped when 
I come. We are both of a size; and as these fellows don't 
know either of us very well, I wouldn't say but you maygo out 
in my clothes. Ill hear nothing," he added, seeing Hewson 
about to speak ; *' I am here too long, and these fellows might 
begin to suspect somethine. Be prepared when I come« 
Good bye, Mr Hewson," he said aloud, as he opened the 
door ; " in troth an' conscience I'm sorry to see you here, 
but that's the consequence of tumin' rebel against King 
George, an' glory to him — soon and sudden,** he added in an 
undertone. " In about half an hour I'll hrlns you • up some 
supper, sir. Keep a sharp eye on him," he wnisperea to the 
two soldiers, giving them at the same time aknowmg and con- 
fidential wink ; " these same rebels are like eels, an' will slip 
as aisily through your fingers — an' the devil a betther one yes 
have in there ; and as he spoke, he pointed over his shoulder 
with his inverted thumb to the door of the observatory. 

Much about the time he had promised to return, a crash was 
heard upon the stairs, and Finnegan's voice in a high key ex- 
claiming, ** The curse o* blazes on you for stairs, an' hell pre- 
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tume all the rebels in Europe, I pra? heayens this night! 
There's my nose broke between you all !" He then stooped 
down, and in a torrent of bitter unpre^tions — all conveyed, 
however, in mock oaths — he coUect€«l and placed again upon 
the tray on which they had been, all the materials for Hewson's 
supper. He then ascended, and on presenting himself at the 
prisoner's door, the blood was copiously streaming from his 
nose. The soldiers — ^who by the way were yeomen — on seeing 
him, could not avoid laughing at his rueful appearance — a cir- 
cumstance which seemed to nettle him a good deal. " Yez 
may laugh 1'* he exclaimed, ** but I'd hould a wager I've shed 
more blM>d for his migesty this night than either of you ever 
did in your lives I" 

This only heightened their mirth, in the midst of which he 
entered Hewson^s room ; and ere the action could be deemed 
possible, they had exchanged clothes. 

*' Now," said he, ** fly. Behind the garden Miss Moore is 
waitin' for you ; she knows alL Take the bridle-road through 
the broad bog, an' get into Captain Corny 's demesne. Take 
my advice too, an' go both of you to America, if you can. But, 
•isy. God forgive me for pullin' you by the nose instead of 
shakin' you by the hand, an me may never see you more." 

The poor fellow's voice became unsteady with emotion, 
although the smile at his own humour was upon his face at the 
time. 

'' As I came in with a bloody nose," he proceeded, giving 
that of Hewson a fresh pull, *' you know you must go out with 
one. An' now GUkI's blessin' be with you ! Think of one who 
loved you as none else did." 

The next morning there was uproar, tumult, and confusion 
in the house of the old loyalist magistrate, when it was disco- 
yered that his daughter and the butler were not forthcoming. 
But when, on examining the observatory, it was ascertain^ 
that Hnneg^ was safe and Hewson eone, no language can 
describe the rage and fury of Moore, Lrwin, and the military 
in general. Our readers may anticipate what occurred. The 
noble fellow was brought to the drum-head, tried, and sen- 
tenced to be shot where he stood ; but ere the sentence was 
put in execution, Moore addressed him. ** Now, Finnegan," 
said he, ** I will get you off, if you tell us where Hewson and 
my daughtw are. I pledge my honour publicly that I'll save 
your fife, and get you a free pardon, if you enable us to trace 
and recover them. 

" I don't know where they are," he replied, " but even if I 
did, I would not betray them." 

** Think of what has been said to you," added Irwin. ** I 
give you my pledge also to the same effect." 

" Mr Irwin," he replied, " I have but one word to say. 
When I did what I did, I knew very well that my life would 
go for Ids ; an' I know that if be had thought so, he would be 
standin' now in my place. Put your sentence in execution ; 
Fm prepared." 

" Taie five minutes," said Moore. ** Give him up and live." 

*' Mr Moore," said he, with a decision and energy which 
startled them, " I am bis Foster-Bbother !" 

This was felt to be sufficient ; he stood at the appointed 
place, calm and unshrinking, and at the first discharge fell in- 
stantaneously dead. 

Thus passed a spirit worthy of a place in a brighter page 
than that of our humble miscellany, and which, if ihe writer 
of this fives, will be more adequately recorded. 

Hewson, finding that the insurgent canse was becoming hope- 
kity escaped, after two or three other unsuccessful engage- 
ments, to America, instigated by the solicitations of his young 
wifb. Old Moore died in a few years afterwards, but he sur- 
Tiyedhis resentment, for he succeeded in reooncUing the then 

rfvemment to his son-in-law, who returned to Ireland ; and 
was found by his will, much to the mortification of many of 
his relatives, that he had left the bulk of his property to Mrs 
Hewson, who had always been his favourite child, and whose 
attadiment to Hewson he had himself originally encouraged. 

There are two records more connected with this transac- 
tion, with which we shall dose. In a northern newspwer, 
dated some fifteen years afterwards, there occurs the follow- 
ing paragraph :— 

** Atfaib or Honour — Fatal Duel. — Yesterday morn- 
ing, at the early hour of fiye o'clock, a duel was fought be- 
tween A. Irwin, Esq. and J. Hewson, Eso. of Mooredale, the 
former of whom, we regret to say, fell by the second fire. 
We hone the words attributed to one of the parties are not 
correctly reported. The blood of Frank Fhmegan is now 



correctly 
aymged* 



The other record is to be found in the churchyard of , 

where there is a handsome monument erected, with the follow- 
ing inscription : — 

** Sacred to the memory of Frauds Finnegan, whose death 
presented an instance of the noblest virtue of which human 
nature is capable, that of laying down his life for his friend. 
This monument is erected to his memory by James Hewson, 
his friend and foster-brother, for whom he died." 



TRINITY COLLEGE LIBRARY. 

With Awe around theie sacred walka I tread ; 
Tbeie are the lasting monuments of the dead :•— 
** The dead ! ' methinks a thousand tongues reply : 
** These are the tombs of such as cannot die ! 
Crown'd with eternal fame, they sit sublime, 
And laugh at aU the little strife of time." Cmabbb. 

Our CoUege Library is a creditable establishment — a goodly 
structure to look at, both inside and out — and has a choice 
and ample collection of books of aU sizes and in all languages. 
Gentle reader, have you ever fdt the book passion ? Know 
you what it is ? If not, belike you might walk down our 
noble library's length, and survey the books and buste, and 
stalls and gallery at each side, and the beautiful antique ma- 
nuscripts in glass cases at the end just before you enter the 
Fagel Library, and be no more impressed — you will excuse 
us — no more than a grave-digger in knocking about an old 
coffin or a skull, yea, though the skull should once have be- 
longed to poor Yorick, the king's jester I Ah, sir, the pas- 
sion is a tender one, if you knew but all— full of lack-a-daisi- 
cal and melancholy, yet pleasing fandes. There are people 
smitten by the mere outside of a book — by the fineness of the 
paper, the breadth of the margin, or the beauty of the letter- 
press ; but they know nothing of the true affection. Giye 
them an annual, or an album, or any other bit of gilt finger- 
bread, and they will have all they require to their nearts' 
content. Let them make sonnets to their mistress's eye- 
brow ; there is no soul in them ; they are mere dandies ; they 
have nothing congenial with the true passion. To be a pro- 
per lover of books a man must have oeen a great reader of 
them ; and the more his reading, the stronger will be his love 
for them. They then present themselves to him with their 
train of associations, and as his eye passes along the shdves, 
he recognises each volume as an old acquaintance : some he 
shakes hands with cordially : with some he exchanges a few 
words ; others he just nods to, and to some perhaps he may 
give the cut direct ; but he knows them all in some way or 
other. As the review of a fine army to an old general, so is 
a fine library to a true student. He loves to see his levy en 
masse, and in detail. The sight of them cheers his spirits, 
elevates his mind, and — mark this, gentle reader — gives him 
the idea of power. There lies a great secret, which in these 
costermonger days we deserve great credit fbr communicat- 
ing to the world ftree-gratis for nothing. 

Knowledge is power— that's our major ; there one stands 
in the midst of a noble army of books — that's our minor, or 
lieutenant ; then a man feels strong, and vastly well ples^sed 
with himself — and that is our fife and drum, or conclusion, 
by every law of drill or logic. 

In our juvenile days, before we were A-B-C'd, and therefore 
before we enjoyed the privilege of free ingress and egress at the 
superb Old Trinity, we used to pass whole days of rumina- 
tion in the quiet pastures of Marsh's. This library, situate 
in an antique bunding to one side of Saint Patrick s Cathe- 
dral, is gradously open to the public in genera], and to all 
under-graduates of the University in particular, and wears a 
secluded, doistered, antiquated air about it, that invites to 
contemplation. You are there on dassio ground. The 
genius of Swift seems to hover o'er you. Yon fancy yourself 
vrith an age that has passed away, and among spirits that 
have long since vdnged their flight from earth. Many a 
summer's day have we mused and read, and read and mused, 
in its delighuul solitude, without any other interruption save 
the cackling of hens and crowing of cocks in some of the 
neighbouring yards, the playing or screaming of children in 
Kevin-street or Mitre-alley, the scoldii^ of women in some 
of the adjoining houses, or a few wor£ of conversational 
politeness interchanged between us and the Rev. Mr Cradoe, 
the librarian, chiefly on the news of the morning. 

But as a book-store. Marsh's is not to be compared with 
the CoUege Library. Formerly this splendid r^Kxsitorr was 
open only four hours in the day for public use, from eight tiU 
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ten in the morning, and from eleTen till one ; bnt a more 
liberal access to its treasures has been conceded of late ; the 
endre is now free from nine in the morning till fonr in the 
afternoon, without interruption. This is a great acquisition 
to the priTileged, and has been attended by a vast increase of 
readers and rbitors ; but there is still room for amendment 
in particulars of no small importance to general convenience. 
We are happj to say, however, that to some of these the at- 
tention of the enlightened heads of the University has heea 
dUrected, and that great improvements in the economy of the 
institution mar at no distant dapr be expected. In the first 
place, the books are exceedingly ill arranged, and there is no 
printed catalogue of them, so that the risitor finds great diffi- 
ooltj in layinf his hand upon those he may be in quest of; in 
addition to which it maj be stated, that there is no attendant 
librarian, or other official whose duty it is to give informa- 
tion, or procure the work which the visitor may require. 
They order this matter better in France ; but whatever may 
be intended as to such functionaries, we have learned with 
much satisfaction that a new catalogue is now in course of 
preparation, and that it is to be a printed one. The prepar- 
ing of so great a work for the press must necessarily occupy 
a good deal of time. It has been, we understand, now about 
two years in hands, and will be completed, it is expected, in 
about two more. There are six writing-clerks constantly 
employed in preparing slips for the printer, under compe- 
tent direction. A ^eatly improved classification will be 
effected, and the printed volumes, when perfected, will be 
offered for sale. Incidental to the execution of this ereat 
work, there will be a new and improved arrangement of the 
books on the shelves to correspond with that in the cata- 
lo^^s ; and when both these important matters are effected, 
it 18 obrious that the difficulties which are now experienced 
in the pursuit of knowledge within this yenerable gallery, will 
be in a great decree remored. 

There is another point on which complaints are sometimes 
■lade, namely, the excessive cold of the building in winter. 
It was originally intended that no fires should be lit in it, as 
m security to its valuable but highly combustible contents 
agunst accident through that medium ; but in this provision, it 
is plain, the preservative principle was much more attended to 
than the utilitarian, and is carried, as we conceive at the present 
day, to an unreasonable length. But, at all events, modem 
ingenuity can meet the difficulty ; for the ur may be heated 
by means of tubes, without the immediate presence of com- 
bustion ; wherefore we are led to expect that the same 
liberal and enlightened spirit which has suggested and di- 
rected the realization of other improvements, will direct and 
realize this also in due time. 

By the bye, the origin of this great establishment is curious. 
On the defeat of the Spaniards by the English at the battle 
of Kinsale in 1603, we are told that the triumphant soldiery 
determined to commemorate their victory by some perma- 
nent monument, and that they collected among themselves 
the sum of £1800, which they resolved should be laid out in 
the purchase of books for a library, to be founded in the then 
infant establishment of Trinity College.* This sum was 
banded to the celebrated Ussher, and by him judiciously ex- 
pended, conformably to the wishes of the generous conquerors 
at Kinsale. And here we pause to pay our most profound 
respects to the memory of these literary warriors. Who 
would have exoected that the most scientific, and studious, 
and intellectual men of our age, would owe the most splendid 
temnle dedicated to their use, which the country can boast, to 
the bounty of a victorious soldiery in the bejrinning of the se- 
venteenth century ? There was a spirit of chivalry in this 
transaction which we cannot sufficiently admire ; and though 
we live in an age in which we pique ourselves excessively on 
the march of mtelleot, we doubt that any testimonial more 
solid and convincing is producible by us to show that our 
orffan of veneration in tms respect is at all more highly de- 
Teioped than that of men who went before us in the days of 
Queen Elizabeth. The bequest at all events does honour 
to the profession of arms, and we are sure would be duly ap- 
preciated by a g^tefnl posterity, as a memorial of their mind 
and achievements, if it were only more generally known. 

So began our splendid University Library. In process of 
time its collection of volumes was increased by many valuable 
donations, till at length their growing number demanding a 

« The lint stone of TrtnHy CoUege wm laid on the 18th March 1591, by 
TWmas Smitb, Mayor } It was opened two years afterwards, hi 1599. 



corresponding increase of room, the present edifice was erected 
for their reception. It is built of hewn stone, with a rich Co- 
rinthian entablature, crowned with a balustrade, reminding 
us in its appearance of the gallery of the Louvre at Paris, and 
was completed in 1732. The room is certainly the finest in 
the empire appropruted to such a purpose. It is 210 feet 
lone, 41 feet oroad, and 40 feet hi^, and is very elegantly 
and suitably fitted up. At its farther end, in the eastern pa- 
vilion, is a fine apartment 52 feet long, 26 wide, and 22 high, 
containing the ra^l library, purchased at an expenoe of 
£8000, and comprising upwards of 17,000 volumes. This 
library was the property of Mr Faeel, Pensionary of Holland, 
who had it removed to London on Uie French invasion of Hol- 
land in 1794 ; the purchase money was a ^ant to the College 
from the Governors of Sir Erasmus Smith's schools. The 
total number of volumes now in the entire building, including 
the Fagel library, and 1419 volumes of manuscripts, is 89,455.^ 
The manuscripts are in Qreek, Latin, Enelish, Irish, Hebrew, 
Arabic, Persian, and other languages. Many of them relate 
to Irish history and antiquities, particularly to the troubles of 
1641, all the depositions relating to which are here ; as also the 

Sarticulars of the settlement of Ireland and plantation of it by 
ames I. There are many Latin manuscripts of the sacred 
scriptures, particularly of the New Testament, of various aees 
and remote antiquity. Several are in the Irish character But 
Latin language. There is also the Greek manuscript of the 
New Testament that belonged to Montfortius, and is the only 
one extant that reads the once contested verse, 1 Ep. John, 
ch. 5, V. 7. There are old translations of the Bible by Wickliffe, 
Pervie, Ambrose, Ussher, &c. There is no fund for the aug- 
mentation of the library except what the Board may please to 
allot for the purpose ; but it receives a great annual Increase 
by being entitlea to one copy of every work entered at Sta- 
tioners' Hall. 

Our library and the Bodleian at Oxford are exactly of 
the same age ; and it is another curious fact, that while Ussher 
was laying out the soldiers' money in London te the best 
advantage, he met there Sir T. Bodley engaged In a similar 
business for his establishment at Oxford. If there were auction 
rooms in those days, we have no doubt the two gentlemen 
were acceptable visitors, heartily welcome to the auctioneers, 
and that they seldom let a good thing go without a smart 
competition. 

With reg^ard to Marsh's Library, we may mention that it was 
founded in 1707 by Doctor Narcissus Marsh, then Archbishop 
of Dublin, and that the building is erected on part of the 
ground attached to what was formerlv the archbishop's palace. 
The books were originally the collection of the celebrated 
Bishop Stillingfleet, and were purchased bv Doctor Marsh for 
the public use. Once upon a time each nook was fastened 
bv a chain to an iron rod which ran along the shelves, so that 
all who partook of the bounty of the good archbishop mi^ht 
read and satisfy their souls without any danger of violatmg 
the eighth commandment ; but this stringent system is now- 
abolished : the chains are broken ; the prisoners are free ; 
the books are emancipated ! The change may be considered 
as a compliment to the honesty of modem times ; and all we 
say is, we wish they may deserve it. Much as we admire 
and commend these great public institutions, however, it is 
not to be denied that their real amount of utility is limited 
enough — limited at least when one compares the end with the 
means. Many thousand volumes must lie on their shelves 
from year to year, without ever being opened ; there must be 
many that are fit only for burning, and that just occupy good 
room to the exclusion of their betters ; and as to the very 
best books, how limited must the access to them necessarily 
be in a great public room I Their use consists chiefly in their 
being available for consultation — a most important purpose, 
no doubt, but yet one the accomplishment of which still leaves 
a vast Uatus in our reading hours to be filled up by other 
means. Now, every individiuJ, we humbly think, snould have 
a library of his own, if it were ever so small. No man ever 
made a good gardener that had not a small warden, his own pro- 
perty, to begm with ; and it is something me same with a good 
reader. The careful, and leisurely, and repeated study of a 
few good books, does one more real good than a cursory and 
indigestive perusal of a vast number. This is well known ; 
and, therefore, without detracting from the just value of public 
libraries, we would wish that a taste for book-collecting, as 

* ThU return Is given Arom the most recent calculation oflldally made, 
and may be depended on. 
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well as book-reading, were widely diffused among ns. Take 
our word for it, there Is no better company than good books ; 
you may choose from among them companions tor all hours, 
and for all moods of the mmd. Ask them questions, and 
they will be sure at all times to give you at least a civil answer. 
They are finger-posts to the travelling man, and travel 
through all regions to him who never moves from the chimney 
comer. They are implements of trade to the professional 
man, and a profession itself to him that has none. They are 
music to the melancholy, and as a dance to the merry ; as salt 
are they to the solid, and to the solid as salt. They are as a 
new world to him that has exhausted the old, for ** of making 
many books," as the preacher saith, ** there is no end." But 
we must come to an end ourselves. We would, in short, ad- 
vocate the claims of literature in general, and its high title 
to consideration, as it commends itself to all men in common ; 
and we plead gmlty to the ambition of adding to the nume- 
rous honourable characteristics of our countrymen, that of 
being in an eminent degree a reading people. Irishmen 
ought to remember that their country was famous in ancient 
days for its learning, and cherish an honest ambition in modem 
times to retrieve its character. As one means of forwarding 
this object, we would seek to diffuse among them a reading 
habit, and give our best encouragement to whatever instru- 
mentalities might tend to increase libraries, and make reading 
easy to all classes. Cheap literature is a luxurjr of sterling 
value; but until people have acquired a taste for it, they will 
hold it cheap enough. Never do we pass a book-shop, or 
an humble bookseller's stall, without a feeling of reverence 
for the profession. There, say we, is a dispensarv of ideal 
iJiment indispensable to our mental existence, and, if properly 
used, yielding nothing but health, prosperity, and enjoyment 
to the soul. If our countrymen read, thev will become in- 
formed — learned; and if they read good books, they must 
not only become informed and learned, but wise. The viva- 
city of their conversation will then be enriched with all the 
streams both of useful and entcrtidning knowledge. Read- 
ing; will be a delightful resource to the working man, and no 
h£a. emplovment at least to the idle. Poverty will have its 
compensations. There will be another distinction set up in 
society besides that of having, or not having, mere worldly 
professions. The dignity of mind will be asserted. Mind 
with its congenial influences must act upon maimers ; and if, as 
the inscription upon the old gate at Oxford beareth record, 
" manours maketh y« man," our country will be once more 
exalt«d among the nations. X. D. 



SANTA CROCE. 

BT J. U. U. 

I ttoodSDi iaw the plotored gloom unfold 
Ony Saate Oooo* croiied by dwky rays 

Tbst Minnu^ |ts oohuniMd altio : m from of old 

ito uidont sir toy ■liimb«rliig o'er tbo cold 

Dark diretters vndemeath. 'Whentto my gase^ 

flbado-IHce. *iaid that grey gloom of distant day* 

I She itood, whom Petrarch looked on there and caught 

That k>ve too ftrong fbr death ! A tender gleam 

Like uoonBgfat fen around her, baffling thought ; 

Strange f 'twas remembrance thither stole, and bronght 
That smile of sweetness fh>m my breast's deep stream 
More strong than ftncy, and transformed the dream 

To thee— from her, whom a less hallowed fire 

Hath made immortal with the love-devoted lyre. 



Skhsiblb Ai>Tn!B.-*AToid condolence with those who are 
mourning the loss of firiends. Condolences, as well as mourn- 
ings, are bad things. Men, and more especially women, give 
actual increase to their grief while, under the notion of duty, 
and even of merit, they make display of it. If mournings 
were altogether out of use, a vast mass of suffering would be 
prevented from coming into existence. Some savage or bar- 
oarous nations make merry at funerals : they are wiser, in 
this respect, than polished ones Bowring's iJeontoloffp, 

When a native of Java has a child bom, he immediately 
plants a cocoa-tree, which, adding a circle every year to its 
nark, indicates the age of the tree, and therefore the age of 
the child. The child, in consequence, regards the tree with 

affection all the rest of its life Buck's Harmonies, J-c, of 

Nature. 



THE THUGS. 

The ThuffS were known in the time of the Emperor Akbar 
of Delhi, bv whom many were execute They were first 
known to the British government in 1812, and then many 
were hanged in Bundelkund. Agam, in 1817, they attracted 
notice by their horrible acts, and twelve villages in Bundel- 
kund, which were peopled almost entirely by them, were taken 
by a force sent against them. They were then dispersed, but 
assembled in various parts in Sindhia's and the Nagrioor 
country, also in Holkar's dominions. Prom 1817 till 1831 
they were not molested, and, in consequence, increased 
greatly in the latter year. Measures were taken to suppress 
Uiem, which have been attended with great success. One 
hundred and eleven were executed at Juboulpoor, and upwards 
of four hundred transported for life to the eastern settle- 
ment of Pinang. 

The Thugs form a perfectly distinct class of persons, who 
subsist almost entirely upon the produce of the murders they 
are in the habit of committing. They appear to have derived 
their denomination from the practice usually adopted by them 
of decoying the persons they fix upon to destroy, to join their 
party ; and then, taking advantage of the confidence they en- 
deavour to inspire, to strangle their unsuspecting victims. 
There are several peculiarities in the habits of the Thugs, 
in their mode of causing death, and in the precautions they 
adopt for the prevention of discovery, that distinguish them 
from every other class of delinquents ; and it may be consi- 
dered a general rule whereby to judge of them, that they affect 
to disclaim the practice of petty theft, housebreaking, and 
indeed every species of steahng that has not been preceded 
by the perpetration of murder. 

The Thugs adopt no other method of killing but strang^a- 
tion, and the implement made use of for this purpose is a 
handkerchief, or any other convenient strip of cloth. The 
manner in which the deed is done will be described hereafter. 
They never attempt to rob a traveller until they have in the 
first instance deprived him of life ; after the commission of a 
murder, they invariably bury the body immediately, if time 
and opportunity serve, or otherwise conceal it ; and never 
leave a corpse uninterred in the highway, unless they happen 
to be disturbed. 

To trace the origin of this practice would now be a matter 
of some difficulty, for if the assertions of the Thugs them- 
selves are entitled to any credit, it has been in vogue from 
time immemorial ; and they pretend that its institution is 
coeval with the creation of the world. Like most other inhu- 
man practices, the traditions regarding it are mixed up with 
tales of Hindoo superstition; and the Thug^ would wish to 
make it appear, that, in immolating the numberless victims 
that yearly fall by their hands, they are only obeying the in- 
junctions of the deity of their worship, to whom they say they 
are offering an acceptable sacrifice. 

A very considerable number of the Thugs are Mussulmans. 
No iudgment of the birth or caste of a Thug can, however, 
be formed from his name ; for it not unfrequently happens 
that a Hindoo Thug has a Mussulman name with a Hmdoo 
alias attached, and vice versa with respect to the Thugs who 
are by birth Mahommedans. In almost every instance the 
Thugs have more than one appellation by which they are 
known. They usually move in large parties, often amounting 
to one hundred or two hundred persons, and resort to all sort 
of subterfuges for the purpose of concealing their real pro- 
fession. If they are travelling southward, they represent 
themselves to be either proceeding in quest of service, or on 
their way to rejoin the regiments they belong to in this part of 
the country. When, on the contrary, their route lies towards 
the north, they represent themselves to be sepoys from corps 
of the Bombay or Nizam's army, who are eoing on leave to 
Hindustan. The gangs do not always consist of persons who 
are Thugs by birth. It is customary for them to entice, by 
the promise of monthly pay or the hopes of amassing money 
that are held out, many persons who are ignorant of the 
deeds of death that are to be perpetrated for Sie attainment 
of these obiects, until made aware of the reality by seeing the 
victims of tneir cupidity fall under the hands of tne strang&rs ; 
and the Thugs declare that novices have occasionally been so 
horrified at the sight as to have effected their immediate es- 
cape. 

Many of the most notorious Thugs are the adopted chil- 
dren of others of the same class. They make it a rule, wbsn 
a murder is committed, never to spare the life of anjr one, 
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either male or female, who is old enough to remember and re- 
late the particulars of the deed. But m the event of their 
maeting with children of such a tender age as to make it im- 
possible they should be enabled to relate the fact, they gene- 
rally spare their lives, and, adopting them, bring them up to 
the trade of Thugs. These men of course eventuallY become 
mcquainted with the fact of the murder of their fathers and 
mothers by the very persons with whom they have dwelt 
gince their ohildhoodC but are still not deterred from following 
the same dreadful trade. It might be supposed that a class 
of persons whose hearts must be effectually hardened against 
all the better feelings of humanity, would encounter few 
Boruples of conscience in the commission of the horrid deeds 
-whereby they subsist ; but, in point of fact, they are as much 
the slaves of superstition, and as much directed by the obser- 
vance of omens in the commission of murder, as tne most in- 
offensive of the natives of India are in the ordinary affairs of 
their lives. 

In the event of an expedition proving more than ordinarily 
successful, a pilgrimage is usually made to Bhowanee, and a 
portion of the spoil taKen by the gang is set aside for the pur- 
pose of being sent to the pagoda at Binda Chul, near Mirza- 
poor, as an offering to the goddess Kalee. Promtiatory offer- 
ings are also made, and various ceremonies performed, should 
the Thugs have failed in obtaining any plunder for a length 
of time. 

In every gang of Thugs are to be found one or more offi- 
cjers, who appear to hold that rank not by the choice of their foU 
lowers, but m consequence of their wealth and influence in 
their respective villages, an4 having assembled their immediate 
followers in the vicinity of their homes. The profits of an offi- 
cer are of course greater than those of his followers ; he re- 
ceives six and a haJf or seven per cent, on all silver coin and 
other property, and then shares in the remainder in common 
•with tne othftr Thugs of the party. When gold is obtained 
in coin or in mass, me tenth part is taken by the officer, pre- 
rious to dividing it ; and he nas a tithe of all pearls, shawls, 

fold embroidered cloths, brass and copper pots, horses, &c. 
fext to the officer, the most important person is the bhuttoat, 
or strangler, who carries the nandker chief with which the 
Thu^ usually murder their victims. This implement is 
merely a piece of fine strong cotton cloth, about a yard long ; 
at one end a knot is tied, and the cloth is slightly twisted, and 
kept ready for use in front of the waistcoat of the person car- 
rying it. There is no doubt but that all Thugs are expert in 
tne use of the handkerchief ; but if they are to be believed, 
only particular persons are called upon or permitted to per- 
form this office. When a large gang is collected, the most 
able-bodied and alert of their number are fixed upon as stran- 
glers, and they are made the bearers of the handkerchief only 
after the performance of various and often expensive ceremo- 
nies, and only on the observance of a favouraole omen. The 
junior Thugs make a merit of attending upon the older and 
more experienced Thugs, shampooing tSeir bodies, and per- 
forming the most menial offices. They gradually become ini* 
tiated mto all the mysteries of the art, and if they prove to be 
powerftil men, these promising disciples are made stranglers. 
When a murder is to be committed, the strangler usually fol- 
lows the particular person whom he has been nominated by 
the jemadar to strangle ; and on the preconcerted signal 
being given, the handkerchief is seized with the knot in the 
left handy the right hand being about nine inches farther up, 
in which manner it is thrown over the head of the person to 
be strangled from behind ; the two hands are crossed as the 
Tictim falls ; and such is the certainty with which the deed is 
done, as the Thugs frequently declare, that before the body 
falls to the ground, the eyes start out of the head, and life be- 
comes extinct. Should the person to be strangled prove a 
powerful man, or the strangler inexpert, another Thug lays 
Bold of the end of the handkerchief, and the work is comple- 
ted. The perfection of the act is said to be, when several 
persons are simultaneously murdered without any of them 
naving time to utter a cry, or to be aware of the fate of their 
comraaes. 

Favourable opportunities are given for stranglers to make 
their first essay in the art of strangling. When a single tra- 
veller is met with, a novice is instruct^ to make a trial of his 
skill ; the party sets off during the night, and stops while it 
is stUl dark to drink water or to smoke. While seated for 
the purpose, the jemadar inquires what time of the night it 
may be, and the Thugs look up at the stars to ascertain. This 
being the preconcerted signal, the strangler is immediately oa 



the alert, and the unsuspecting traveller, on looking up at the 
heavens in common with the rest of the party, offers his neck 
to the ready handkerchief, and beoomes an easy prey to his 
murderer. The strangler receives half a rupee extra for every 
murder that is committed, and if the plunder is great, some 
article of value is assigned to him over and above his share. 

One of the most necessary persons to a gang of Thugs is 
he who goes by the name of Tillaee, or spy. The Thugs do 
not always depend upon chance for obtaining plunder, or roam 
about in the expectation of meeting travellers, but frequently 
take up their quarters in or near a large tovm, or some great 
thoroughfare, from whence they make expeditions, according 
to the information obtained by the spies. These men are 
chosen from among the most smooth-spoken and intelligent of 
their number, and their chief duty is to gain information. For 
this purpose they are decked out in the garb of respectable 
persons, whose appearance and manners they must have the 
art of assuming. They frequent the bazaars of the town near 
which their associates are encamped, and endeavour to pick 
up intelligence of the intended dispatch or expected arrival of 
goods or treasure, of which information is forthwith given to 
the gang, who send out a party to intercept them. Inquiry 
is also made for any party of travellers who may have arri- 
ved, and who put up in the inns, or elsewhere. Every art 
is brought into practice to scrape an acquaintance with these 
people. They are given to understand that the spy is travel- 
ling the same road. An opportunity is taken to throw out 
hints regarding the unsafeness of the roads, and the frequ^oy 
of murders and robberies ; an acquaintance with some of the 
friends or relatives of the travellers is feigpoied, and an invitation 
from them to partake of the repast that has been prepared 
where the spy has put up — ^the conveniences of which, and the 
superiority of the water, are abundantly praised. The result 
is, that the travellers are inveigled into joining the gang of 
Thugs, and they are feasted and treated with every poUteness 
and consideration by the very wretches who are at the time 
plotting their murder, and calculating the share they shall ac- 
quire in the division of their property. 

distances sometimes occur where a party of Thugs find 
their victims too numerous for them while they remidn in a 
body, and they are seldom at a loss for expedients to create 
dissensions, and a consequoit division among them. If all 
their arts of intrigue and cajolery fail in producing the desi- 
red effect, an occasion is taken advantac^e of to ply the travel- 
lers with intoxicating liquors ; a (juarr^ is got up, and from 
words they proceed to blows, which end in the dissension of 
the company, who, proceeding by different roads, fall an easier 
prey to their remorseless destroyers. Having enticed the tra- 
vellers into the snare they have laid for them, the next object 
is to choose a convenient spot for their murder. This, in 
their technical language, is called a bhil, and is usually fixed 
upon at some distance from a village on the banks of a small 
stream, where the trees and underwood afford a shelter from 
the view of occasional passengers. The Thug who is sent on 
this duty Is called a hhilla; and having fixed on the place, he 
either returns to the encampment of his party, or meets them 
on the way to report the result of his inquiry. If the bhilla 
returns to the camp with his report, the grave-diggers are 
sent out with him to prepare a grave for the interment of the 
persons it is Intended to murder. Arrangements are previously 
made, so that the party in company with the travellers shall 
not arrive at the bnil too soon. At the particular spot agreed 
on, the bhilla meets the party. Thejemadar calls out to him, 
*• Have you cleared out tne hole ?'* The bhilla replies, " Yes," 
on which the concerted signal is given that serves as the death- 
warrant of the unsuspe^ing travellers, who are forthwith 
strangled. 

The division of plunder, as may be supposed, often leads 
to the most violent disputes, which it is astonishing do not 
end in bloodshed. But it might almost be supposed the Thugs 
have a prejudice against spilling blood ; for, when pursued, 
they refrain from making use of Uie weapons they usually 
bear, even in defence of their own persons. The most wanton 
prodigality occurs when plunder is divided ; and occasionally 
the most valuable shawls and brocades are torn into small 
strips, and distributed amongst the gang, should any differ- 
ence of opinion arise as to their appropriation. The Thugs 
say this is also done that every person may run the same 
risic, for such an article could not be shared among them until 
converted into money, and some danger is attendant upon the 
transaction. They appear invariably to destroy all Dills of 
exchange that fall into their hands, as well as many othw 
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articles that are likely to lead to detection. Ready money 
ia what they chiefly look for ; and when they have a choice of 
Tictims, the possessors of gold and silver would oertunly be 
fixed upon in preferoice to others. 

To facilitate their plan of operations, the Thugs have es- 
tablished a regular system of mtelligence and commwiication 
thronghont the countries they hare been in the practice of 
frequenting, and they become acquainted, with astonisliing 
oelmty, ' with proceedings of their comrades in all directions. 
They omit no opportunity of making inquiries regarding the 
progress of other gangs, and are equally particular in sup- 
plying the requisite information of their own moyements. For 
this purpose they have connected themselres with several 
persons of note residing in the Ni cam's dominions, who fol- 
low the profession of Thugs in coi^unction with their agricul- 
tural pursuits. 

Sucn is the extent to which this dreadful system has been 
carried, that no idea can be formed of the expenditure of hu- 
man life to which it has given occasion, or tne immensity of 
the wealth that has been acquired by its adoption. When it 
is taken into consideration that many of the Thugs confess to 
their having, for the last twenty-five or thirty years, annually 
made a tour with parties of more than a hundred men, and 
with no other object ihtai that of murder and rapine ; that 
thev boast of having successively put their tens and twenties 
to aeath daily ; ana that they sav an enumeration of all the 
lives they have personally assisted to destroy would swell the 
catalogue to hundreds, and, as some declare, to thousands — 
•ome conception of the horrid realitv may be formed ; of the 
amount of the property that they have yearly made away 
with, it must be impossible to form any calculation ; for, in- 
dependent of the thousands in ready money, jewels and bullion, 
the loads of valuable cloths, and every d^cription of mer- 
chandise, that oontinuall^ fall into their hands, the bills of 
exohane^ that they invariably destroy must amount to a con- 
siderable sum. 

The impunity with which the Thugs have heretofore carried 
on their merciless proceedings, the facility they have pos- 
sessed of recruiting thdr numbers — which are restrictea to 
no particular caste or sect-^the security they have had of 
escaping detection, and the ease with which they have usually 
purcnased their release when seised by the officers of the 
weak native governments in whose dominions they have 
usually committed their greatest depredations, have altoge- 
ther so tended to confirm the system, and to disseminate it 
to the fearful extent to which it has now attained, that the 
life of no single traveller on any of the roads in the country 
has been safe, and but a slight chance has been afforded to 
large parties of escaping the fangs of the blood-thirsty 
demons who have frequented them. — Abridged from tht New 
Monthly Magazine, 

Lots and Poetbt. — *' You know," says Bums, "our coun- 
try custom of coupling a man and woman together as partners in 
the labours of harvest. In my fifteenth autumn my partner 
was a bewitching creature, a year younger than myself. My 
scarcity of English denies me the power of doing her justice 
in that language ; she was a honnie, aweet, eonne loss. In 
short, she aJtogeUier, unwittingly to hersdif, initiated me in 
that delicious passion, which, in spite of acid disappointment, 
fi^n-horse prudence, and book* worm philosophy, I nold to be 
tne first of human joys, our sweetest blessing here below. 
How she caught the contagion I cannot tell; you medical 
people talk much of infection from breathing the same air, the 
touch, &c., but I never expressly said I loved her. Indeed, I did 
not know myself why I liked so much to loiter behind with her, 
when returning in the evening {h>m our labours ; why the 
tones of her voice made my heart-strings thrill like an iEolian 
harp ; and particularly why my pulse beat such a furious ratan 
when I looked and fingered over her little hand, to pick out 
the cruel nettle-stings and thistles. Among her other love-in- 
spiring Qualities she sang sweetly ; and it was her favourite 
reel to which I attempted gi?ing an embodied vehicle in rhyme. 
I was not so presumptuous as to imagine that I could make verses 
like printed ones, composed by men who had Greek and Latin ; 
but my girl sane a song which was said to be composed by a 
small country laird's son, on one of his father's maids with 
whom he was in love ; and I saw no reason why I might not 
rhyme as well as he ; for, excepting that he could smear sheep, 
and cast peats, his father living on the moorlands, he had no 
more scholarcraft than mjselT Thus with me began Love 
and Poetry."— ^urns in a Letter to Dr Moore, 178^ 



Pbskomena or Sound In the Arctic regions persona can 

converse at more than a mile distant when the thei iw imetar 
is below weco. In air, sound travels from 1190 to 1143 fset 
per second. In water, sound passes at the rate of 4706 feet 
per second. Sound travels in air, about 900 feet for •▼e'T 
pulsation of a healthy person at 75 in a minute. A hA 
sounded under water may be heard under water at 1200 feet 
distant. Sounds are distinct at twice the distance on water 
that they are on land, bi a balloon, the barldns^ of doga on 
the ground mav be heard at an elevation of three or fionr 
miles. On Table Mountain, a mile above Cape Town, every 
noise in it, and even words, may be heard distinctly. Thie 
fire of the Ens^lish on landing in Egypt was distinctly heard 
130 miles on the sea. Dr Jameson says, in eahn weather he 
heard every word of a sermon at the distance of two mOet ! 
Water is a better conductor of sound than air. Wood is 
also a powerful conductor of sound, and so is flannel or ri- 
band. Sound affects particles of dust in a sunbeam, cob» 
webf, and water in musical glasses ; it shakes small pieces of 
paper off a string ia concord. Deaf persons may eo n r e rie 
through deal toqb held between the teeth, or held to the 
throat or breast. Echoes are formed by elliptical surfkoea 
combined with surrounding surfaces, or by^ch of them as &U 
into the respective distances of the surface of an ellipse, and 
are, therefore, directed to the other focus of the dfipse ; for 
all the distances from both fod to such surface are equal, and 
hence there is a concentration of sounds at thbse points di- 
rect from one focus, and reflected back again firom the other 
focus. An edio returns a monosyllable at 70 feet distance, 
and another syllable at every 40 feet additional. The echo 
of artillery is encreased or created by a cloud or clouds. 
Miners distinguish the substance borea by the sound ; and 
Physicians diitfaiguish the action of the heart or lungs by a 
listening tube. Gamblers can distinguish, in tosriiM[ nMmey, 
which side is undermost, though cdviered by the liatta. 

Genebal Ruk of Faculties Society is a more level 

surface than we imagine. Wise men or absolute fools are 
hard to be met with, as there are few giants or dwar&. The 
heaviest charge we can bring against the general texture of 
society is, that it is common-place; and many of those who 
are singular had better be common -place. Our fancied su- 
periority to others is in some one thins, which we think most 
of, because we excel in it, or have paid most attention to it ; 
whilst we overlook their superiority to us in something else, 
which they set cnqual and exclusive store by. This is fortu- 
nate for all parties. I never felt myself superior to any one 
who did not go out of his way to affect qualities which he had 
not. In his own individual character and line of pursuit every 
one has knowledge, experience, and skill ; and wbo shall lay 
which pursuit requires most, thereby proving his own narrow- 
ness and incompetence to decide ? Particular talent orgeniaa 
does not imply general capacity. Those who are more versa- 
tile are seldom great in any one department ; and the stupid- 
est people can generally do something. The highest pre- 
eminence in any one study commonly arises from the concen- 
tration of the attention and faculties on that one study. He 
who expects from a p^reat name in politics, in philosophy, ia 
art, equal greatness m other things, is little vereed in numaa 
nature. Our strength lies in our weakness. The learned in 
books are ignorant of the world. He who is iirnorant of bodLS 
is often well acquainted with other things; for life is of the 
same length in the learned and the unlearned ; the mind can- 
not be idle ; if it is not taken up with one thing it attends to 
another through choice or necessity : and the degree of pre- 
vious capacity in one class or another is a mere lottery. 
— HazUtt*$ Cnaractetistics, 

Truth. — The confusion and undesigned inaccuracy so 
often to be observed in conversation, especially in that or un- 
educated persons, proves that truth ncMs to be cultivated as 
a talent, as well as recommended as a virtue Mre Ery, 

Knowledge is an excellent drug, but no drug has vutue 
enough to preserve itself f^om corruption and £oay, if the 
vessel be tainted and impure wherem it is put to keep.— 
Montaigne*8 E$$ay$, 
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ARDFINNAN CASTLE, COUNTY OF TIPPERARY. 



In some of the recent numbers of our Journal we presented 
<mr readers with views of two or three of the many striking 
objects of picturesque and historic interest for which, among 
our numerous beautiful rivers, the gentle Suir is more than 
ordinarily remarkable; and we return again with pleasure to 
its green pastoral banks, to notice another of its attractive 
features — ^the magnificent ruin of Ardfinnan Castle. This is 
a scene that must be familiar to roanv of our readers, for the tra- 
veller must have been a dull and unolbservin^ one, who, joumev- 
ing between Cork and Dublin by way of Cimir, has not had ms 
attention roused by its romantic features, and an impression 
of its grandeur and picturesqueness made upon his memory, not 
easily to be effaced. Ardfinnan is indeed one of the very finest 
scenes of its kind to be found in Ireland, and is almost equally 
imposing from every point from which it can be viewed. The 
Castle crowns the summit of a loft^ and precipitous rock, 
below and around which the Suir winds its way in graceful 
beauty, while its banks are connected by a lon^ and level 
bridge of fourteen arches, which tradition states is of coeval 
erection with the fortress, and which, at all events, is of very 
great antiquity. On every side the most magnificent outlines 
of mountain scenery form the distant back-grounds ; and every 
object which meets the eye is in perfect harmony with the 
genera] character of the scene. 

Ardfinnan is a village of considerable antiquity, and derives 
its present name, which signifies Finnan's Height or Hill, 
from St Fmnan the leper, a celebrated ecclesiastic who founded 
a church and monastery here in the seventh century, previously 
to whioh the place had borne the mane of Dniiin««bhra&, 



Of this religious establishment there' are however no remaini, 
as it was plundered and burnt by the English in 1 179 ; and the 
present castle was erected on its site in 1185, by Prince John, 
then Earl of Morton, of whom it has been remarked that he 
achieved nothing during his stay of eight months in Ireland, 
but the construction of this and two other castles, namely, 
Lismore and Tiobrad Fachtna, now Tibraghny on the Suir, 
which he erected with a view to the con(|UG8t of Munster. 
From these castles he sent parties in various directions to 
plunder the country ; but being met by the Irish under the 
command of Donall O'Brien, Dermod Mac Carthy, and Ro- 
derick O'Conor, they were defeated with great slaughter, four 
knights having been killed at Ardfinnan ; after which John was 
glad to return to England. 

Prince John, however, or those under whose advice he acted, 
showed a considerable degree of judgment and military skill 
in the selection of Ardfinnan as the site of a fortress, which 
commanded one of the chief passes into South Munster ; and 
the castle itself was of a princely magnificence, and of such a 
degree of strength as must liave rendered it impregnable 
befx>re the use of artillery. Its general form, as its ruins still 
sufficiently show, was that of a paralleloCTam, strength- 
ened by square towers at the comers, and having a strong 
entrance gateway. This gateway still remains, as well as the 
p^eater part of the walls ; but the edifices of the interior are 
m a state of great dilapidation, and only part of the roof o. 
one room remains. It is stated by the editor of Lewis's To- 
pographical Dictionary, but on what authority we know not, 
UMUthia castle beloDged to the Knighu Templarsi and thai 
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on the suppression of that establishment it was granted to 
the Knights of St John of Jerusalem, and subsequently to the 
Bishop of Waterford. But be this as it may, it was preserved 
as a military fortress till it was dismantled i& 1649 by that 
ereat destroyer of Irish castles, Oliver Cromwell, who, plant- 
ing his cannon on the opposite hill near the bridge, made a 
breach in the walls, whicn speedily induced the garrison to sur- 
render. The breach there is stift shown, and according to an 
old tourist the following story is told in connection with it : — 
** When theplace was besieged by Oliver, a butcher was within 
the walls, who while the siege lasted coidd never be prevailed 
on to come out of the room where he had placed himself: but 
when the breach was made, and the soldiers began to storm, 
he took up a handspike, and defended the breach almost 
alone for some time, and knocked down several soldiers that 
strove to enter ; but finding none to second him, he retired 
without the least hurt. When the castle was surrendered, he 
was asked why he would not come to the walls before the 
breach was made ? He replied, * Damn them, I did not mind 
what was doing on the outside, but I could not bear their 
comine into the house,' as he called it." 

Arcmnnan is a parish in the baronv of Iffa and Offa west, 
county of Tipperary, above four miles S. S. E. from Cahir, 
and contains about nine hundred inhabitants. The village 
itself, which extends into the a<Uoining parish of Ballybacon, 
contains above three hundred. It was once a place of greater 
note, and appears to have had a corporation, as it is on record, 
4th of Edward II (1311), that agrant of '* pontage for three 
years*' was made " to tiie Bailiffs and Rood men of Ardfynaa" 
at the request of the Bishop of Limeiiok. P. 



PUSS IN BROGUES, 

▲ LXOSKD. 

It was about Christmas In the year 1831 that I received an 
invitatioa to spend the holidays with% friend who resided in 
a vallev embosomed amongst the loftiest of those mountains 
which form the boundary between the King's and Qneen's 
counties. The name of my host was Garret Dalton ; he held 
a considerable tract of land at a low rent, and by hard work- 
ing and thrifty living contrived not only to support his 
family In comparative comfort, but to " lay up a snug pennv 
in the horn*' for his only daughter Nanny, who was at this 
time about fourteen years of age, and, as her fond father often 
proudly boasted, ** the patthem ot as pnrty a ooUeen as ^ou'd 
find from the seven churches of Clonmacnoise to the hill or 
HowUi — ^wherever that was." 

Garret was generous and hospitable ; his house *' was 
known to all the vagrant train," and the way-worn pilerim, 
the wandering minstrel, the itinerant ** boccough," and the 
strolling vender of the news and gossip of the day, were always 
secure of a welcome reception at liis comfortable fireside. 

Amongst the most constant of his guests was one Maurice 
O'Snliivan, a native of the county of Cork. Maurloe was a 
most venerable-looking personage — ^tall, gaunt, athletic, and 
stone blind. He was about eignty years of ase ; his white 
hair flowed on his shoulders, and he played the Irish bag- 
pipes delightfully. He was the lineal aesoendant of a famuT 
stul fkmous in the annahi of the '* ^preen ule ;" and althougn 
now compelled to wander through ms native land in the garb 
and oharaoter of a blind piper, he had once seen better 
days, and was possessed of education and intelligence far 
superior to most of his caste. He was intimately acquainted 
with the sad history of his country, was devotedly attached to 
the dogmas of the fairy creed, oouid recite charms and inter- 
pret dreams, and was deeply conversant In all those witch 
legends and traditions for which the Munster peasantry are 
so peculiarly celebrated. Hence Maurice was always a spe- 
cial fkvourite with my enthusiastic friend, who regularly ^- 
tertained him at his own table, and who, when thev would 
have disposed of their plain but oomfortable and substantial 
meal, would treat his blind guest to repeated " rounds" of 
good ** half and half," composed of water fhnn the spring, and 
tne poUMfn of the valley. It was night-fall when I arrived, 
and the happy family, consisting of Garret and his wife, 
Naimy their eldest girt, and her two little brothers, with Paddy 
Bawn the '* sarvint boy," and Ouny the " girl," including 
blind Maurice, were collected in a smiling group around 
the immense turf fire. In that day teetotamm had made 
little progress in Ireland ; a huge copper kettle was therefore 
soon mssing oq the fire ; a lar^e grey •beard of moimtaia- 



dew stood on the huge oak-table ; tumblers and glasaes glit- 
tered in their respective places : and, in a few minutes we were 
all engaged in discussing the merits of a large jug of potteea 
punch. All were happv; Garret talked, nis wife amiled; 
told all the " new news* of the Queen's county ; whilst the 
spaces were filled up by blind Maurice, who played sereral 
of his most delightful national airs on his antique-looking 

{)ipes, whilst invariably as he concluded each successive 
ay, he would enrich the treat by some tradition connected 
with the piece he had been playing, and which threw an inde- 
scribable charm not only around the performance, but the per- 
former. 

** That's a curious thing," remarked Garret, as the piper con- 
cluded one particular rant; *' it's aquare medley, sometinoes 
gay and sometimes sad, and sometimes like the snarlin' of a 
growlin' dog, and again exactly like the mewing of a cat." 

The piper smileX " And have you," he asked, " never 
heard me play that tune before ? — and did I never tell you the 
strange story connected with it ?" 

*• Never," was the reply. 

** Well, that is strange enough ; that tune is an old faTourite 
in Munster, and I thought the whole world had heard of it." 

" It never nem to Glen-Mac- Tir, any how," replied the far- 
mer, ** or I'd surely have heard of it. How d'ye call the name 
of it?" 

'* Caiih-na-hrogueen — ^thatis In English, Puss in Brogues," 
said the piper. 

*' Well,*' said Garret, " it's often I heard of Puss in Boots, 
but I never heard of Puss in Brogues afore." 

** Well, 111 tell you and this p;ood company all about it,*' 
said Biaurice, laying down his pipes and wiping his forehead. 

" Ay, but afore you begin, said Garret, ** take another 
dhrop to wet your whistle, and you'll get on the betther with 
your story." 

The piper seised the flowing tumbler again, and raising it 
to his lips, gaUy exclaimed, whilst his attenuated hand sl^ok 
nervously beneath the weight of the smoking goblet, 

*' Sho^urdh, your heiuths, my friends, glory to our noble 
selves ; and if this be war, may we never have more peaceable 
times." 

** Amen," was the fervent response of cTcry one present. 

" Now for the Caith-na-broguien" said Garret. 

** Ay, and a wild and Strang tale it is," said Maurice. 
" However, it is a popular tradition in South Munster, and 
often when a boy have I Ustened to it, whilst my eyes, now 
dark for ever, would glisten with delight, and I would even 
fear to breathe lest one syllable of the legend might escs^ 
me." Then emitting a deep-drawn sigh, and again wiping his 
polished brow, he thus began. 

* At the foot of a hill in a lonely district of the county X)f 
Cork, about a dozen miles from my native village, there lived 
in old times a poor man named Larry Roche. He was, they 
say, descended ftrom that family of the Roclies once so mighty 
in the south of Ireland, and some branches of which stiU re- 
tain a considerable degree of their former consequence and 
respectability. Poor Larry, however, although the blood of 
kings might flow through his veins, was nttU^r rich nor re- 
spectable ; and his only means of support was a pat^ of barren 
land, whidi he held from that celebrated sportsman Squire 
B — --, in consideration of his services as care-keeper of a 
vast extent of bog and heath, the property of the squire^ and 
which extended far westward of poor Larry Roche's oatdn. 
Yet Larry was not discontented with his situation. His father 
and g^randfather had lived and died in the same cabin ; and 
although sometimes he might ieel disposed to enry the fine 
times whidi the sporting squire ei\joyea, yet on ood reflectuui 
he would console iiimself inth the consideration that ** it was 
not every one that was bom with a silver spoon in his mouth," 

and that even squire B- himself, as grand as he was, was 

on the " look down," or he would not spend so much of his tins 
wading through fens and bogs at home, out like his ancestors be 
lavishmg his thousands amongst the Sa$$enagkM at the other 
side of Uie lough, or driving about on the continent. Thus 
rolled away poor Larry's days in poverty and contentm«it la 
the shooting season his time was occupied m following his master 
oyer heath and hillodc with his ^ame-bag on his slKMilder, and 
his ** dhudeen" in his teeth, whilst the rest of the year was 
spent in lounging about the ditches of the neighlnmrtiood, 
cnatting with the crones of the vicinity about his family con- 
nexions, or the fairies of Glendharig, or squabbling with his 
good woman and his young ones : for Larry was married ; and 
as bit wife was exactly a ccunterpart of mmseUi every hov 
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of course gare fresh canse for that bickerbg and disagreement 
80 oft«n the result of untimely and ill-assorted marriages. 

The only domestic animal in or about Larry Roche's cabin 
was a ferocious-looking old black tom-cat, far bigger and 
stronger than any cat erer seen in that part of the country. 
His fmr was black, he had strong whiskers, his nails were like 
a ti^^er's, and at the end of his tail was fixed a claw or '* gaff" 
as sharp and hooked as a falcon's beak ; his eyes also fli^hed 
by night with an appalling glare, and his cry was a sarage 
howl, baffling all description, and unlike any sound erer heard 
firom any other animal. He was as sbgular in his habits, too, 
as in his appearance. He was nerer Enown to demand a mor- 
ael of food ; and if offered any, he would reject it with indig- 
nation. EverT erenine at twilight he left the fireside, and 
spent the nient scounng OTer moor and heather, and at day- 
break would return from his foray, raining access through 
the low chimney of the cabin, and be lound m the morning m 
his usuiJ position on the hob-stone. There he would sit 
firom morning till night ; and when Larry and Betty and the 
** childre" were chatting in a eroup around the fire, the cat 
would watch them intently, andif tne nature of their couTcr- 
sation was such as to excite laughter or merriment, he would 
g:ro wl in a low tone, evidently dissatisfied ; but if their dialogues 
were •--'^ -- - - — • — ^--•- ^ — *" -■ 

tail testified the pleasure 
The family had often been advised to make away with him. 
but superstitious awe or family preiudice prevented them; ana 
although the whole neiehbourhood averred that " he was no 
right tninj^," yet for the reasons I have stated his owners 
never eouid be induced to make any attempt to banish or 
destroy him. 

One dreary evening in October, Larrv returned from his 
day's wandering with the squire over the bleak bogs, and 
although it rained, and the wind blew bitterly, he ai>peared 
in much better spirits than was usual with him on similar oc- 
casions. His wife wondered, and made more than usual prepara- 
tions to please him. She trimmealthe fire, and assisted him 
in taldng off his dripping clothes, and then commenced pour- 
ing out her sympathy for his sufferings. 

" Oh, never mind, ' said Larry ; "I have good news." 

*' Arrah, sit down," said Bettv, •* and tell us what it is." 

Larry sat down, and putting ms hand in his pocket, pulled 
out a glittering gold ooin. 

" Arrah, Larry, avoumeen, whatVthat ?" asked the woman. 

" Faith, it's a rale yellow boy, a good goold euinea," re- 
plied Larry. " The squire gev it to me, and toutd me to buy 
a pair of brogues with it, and drink his health with the balance. ' 

** Och, musha I then, long life to him," vociferated Betty ; 
•• and, Larry, a^haffur, will you buy the brogues ?" 
' " Faix and I will," said Larry, ** and another rattling pair 
for yourself, a-chorra." 

'* Ay, daiddy, and another pair for me," shouted young 
Larry. 

** And another for me," cried Thady. 

** And another for me," chuckled Charley. 

** A:f , and two pair for me," cried the black cat, speaking 
hi a wild unearthly tone firom the hob-stone, and breaking 
forth into a horrible laugh. 

" Devil knock the day-lights out of yes all," cried Larry, 
without seeminff to take any notice ot the strange drcum- 
stanee, though bis heart died within him with terror and sur- 
prise. 

<* Lord have mercy on us !" faintly ejaculated Betty, sign- 
ing her brow, whilst all the children started up in terror, and 
ran behind their parents in the chimney-comer. 

All this time the cat remained silent on the hob ; but his 
aspect, at all times terrible, now seemed perfectly monstrous 
and hideous. For some time a death-like silence was preser- 
ved, but at last Larry plucked up courage to address the 
speakine animal. 

** And, in the name of God," he began, " what business have 
you with brogues ?" 

** Ask me no questions," replied the cat, " but get me the 
brogues as soon as possible." 

" Oh, by idl means," replied Larry, quite ffently, " you must 
have them ; and why did you not ask them long ago, and you 
should have gut them ?" 

** My time was not come," replied Fuss, briefly. 
" Well," resumed Larry, "to-morrow is Sunday, and at day- 
break I will start off to my gossip Phadruig Donovan's, in 
Mni-street, to engage the brogues ; he is the best brogue- 



maker in the county, and he is my first gossip besides," 

'* I know all that," said the eat, as he leaped up the ahiai- 
ney, on his departure to the scene of his midnignt wander- 
ings. " Good ni^ht, Larry, and don't forget your engagt- 
ment ;" and he disappeared throueh the {gathering gloom, to 
thegreat relief of poor Larry and his terrified family. 

That was a sad and uneasy night with poor Larry and his 
wife and children. They did not go to bed at alL but sat 
trembline at the fire, expecting every moment that the black 
imp y/ovTd return with legions of fiends to carry tiiem away» 
body and bones, to the regions below. Numerous were toa 
plans proposed for getting; rid of their old companion, but all 
were rejected — some as mefficient, others as impractioable ; 
and the only point on which they could finally agree, was» 
that their days were numbered, and that perhaps befort 
morning their blood would be streaming on the hearth-stone, 
and their souls wandering through mire and morass, the prey 
of troops of fiends. 

At last the morning dawned, and as Larry diseonsolatiJhr 
enough was preparine to set forward on his Journey to B^- ' 
street, the cat jumped down the chimney, and took hit oraal 
place on the hob. 

'* Well, I am going now," said Larry ; " have you any di- 
rections to eive about the brogues ?" 

The cat aid not reply, but uttered a hideout growl, which 
fell heavily on the poor fellow's heart ; so kissing his wife and 
children, and commending them to the protection of God, he 
set out on Us sorrowful ^umey. 

He had not gone far when he perceived through the dim 
grey of the morning a human figure approaching ; and on 
advancing a little nearer, he found that it was a very old 
man, of extremely diminutive stature and forbidding aspect. 
He wore an old grey coat and an equally old woollen cap, 
and his thin white hair descended to his knees ; he was bare- 
foot, and carried a walking-stick in his hand. 

" Good morrow, and God save you, Larry Bocbt," said 
the old man as he came up. 

*' A bright morning to you," answered Larry. 

'* How IS every rope's length of you, Larry, and how is tbs 
woman and the chilore at home ?' demanded the stranger. 

•* Faix, purty well, considherin," replied Larry. " But you 
have a great aa vantage of me." 

'* How's that ?" siud the old man. 

*' Why, because you know me so well, while I have no more 
knowled[ge of you than of the man in the moon." 

" Och, I'd know your skin in a tan-yard," said the old 
chap, laughing. '* But is it possible you oon't know me ?" 

" Faix if God Almighty knows no more about you than I 
do, the devil will have a prey of you one of tho&e days," re- 
plied Larry. 

" Well, say no more about that," ssud the old fellow, rather 
angrily. ** But where are you going this blessed Sunday morn- 
ing, Lany?" 

** To Mill-street," said Larry. 

" All the ways— musha I what's taking yon to Mill-street, 
Lany ?" 

" My feet and my business," taid Larry, tomething piqued 
at the old feUow's inquisitive importunity. 

** You are very stiff this mormng, Larry," taid the stranger 
with a grin. 

*' I am worse than that," said the poor fellow; "the heart 
withm me is dck and sore." 

•* And what troubles you now, Larry ?** 

Larry hereupon told tne whole of his strange misfortunes 
to the stranger, ending with adeejp "ochone," and wishing, if 
it was the will of God, that ** his four bones were ttretcbed 
in the church-yard of Kilebawn." 

•• Toull be there time enough for your welcome, maybe," 
said the old chap, " but that's neither here nor there, what 
will you do with the black cat?" 

'* Och. sweet bad luck to all the cats alive, both black and 
white," imprecated Larry. 

" That cat's a devil^a fiend," said the stranger ; '* and 
more than that, he intends to murder you and your family 
this very night." 

Larry groaned and crossed his forehead, whilst the stran- 
eer's hideous countenance was convulsed with half-supprested 
laughter. 

" Well, Larry," said he a^ain, ** I am your friend, and I 
have power to save you ana yours, on one condition; and 
that is, that you will stop up the window in the back wall of 
your cabin." 
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" Faith and 111 do that with a heart and a half/' said Larry. 
*• But what do you want that for ?" 

" ril tell you that another time," said the little man. 

" Go home now, and say yon can't proceed to Mill-street 
nithont taking the wife and children with you, to leave the 
measure of their feet for the brogues. Tell the cat also that 
he must come too, to have his fit taken ; then tie him up in a 
bag, and bring him with you ; fasten this hair around your 
seOE," added the old man, at the same time extracting a sin- 

fle white hah* from his head, *' and all the imps of hell cannot 
art you. But mind and don't open your lips from the time 
you leare home till you come to this spot ; and when you 
arrire here with the cat, sit down and wait the event." 

A thick fog now suddenly rose, and the old man was hidden 
from the sight of Larry, who, greatly overjoyed, returned to 
Us cabin to execute the orders he had got, and was met by 
hit wife, who was trembling for his safe return, but did not 
expect him sooner than night. 

*' Musha I Larry agragal, you're welcome," she exclaimed ; 
" and what in the name of God turned you back ?" 

'* I am coming for you and the gorsoons ; you must all 
oome to ^fill-street to have your measure taken for the 
brogues." 

*' And must I go too ?'* asked the cat. 

" Faix you n\ust," said Larry ; ** if natural Christians could'nt 
be fitted without bein' on the spot, it's hard to expect that you 
could." 

'* And how am I to travel ?" he asked. 

" In a bag on my back," replied Larry. *' T\\ whip you 
through the coimtry like a dinner to a hog, and man or mor- 
tal shall never be the wiser, if the brogue-maker keeps his 
tongue quiet." 

" 111 go bail he will," said Puss, " for I'll kill him the very 
night the brogues b brought home." 

" Lord have mercy on him !" ejaculated Larry, his heart 
sinking within him. 

" Pniy for yourself— may be you want mercy as well as 
him," sud the cat. 

The prcHMirations were soon completed, and the cat being 
put into the bag, Larry tied the mouth of it firmly with a 
piece of cord, and then slung it on his shoulder ; and after ac- 
quainting his wife with his adventure with the old man on 
•* Moin-more," he departed, whistling the air of " Thamama 
ThuUa." 

He soon gained the spot where he had parted with the old 
man, and looking rouna and perceiving nobody, he sat down 
on the green fern, still holding the bag which contained his 
terrible fellow-traveller. 

" What stops you Larry ?" asked the cat. 

Larry, recollecting the old man's injunction, spoke not, but 
continued whistling. 

" Does anything ail YOU, Larry?" 

** Whoo, boo, phoo, noo — Thamemo Chodladh." 

*< Is Betty and the childre to the fore?" 

** Thamemo Chodladh." 

" Bad luck to you and your * Thamemo Chodladh,' " cried 
the cat. 

'* That the prayers may fall on the preacher," said Larry 
to himself. 

The cat now began to make desperate efforts to escape from 
the bag, whilst Larry redoubled his exertions to detain him. 
His attention, however, was soon arrested by the cry of 
hounds, and on looking westward, he perceived, rapidly ap- 
proaching over the morass, a big black man mounted on a 
Dlack horse, and accompanied by a numerous pack of black 
dogs. 

** Ochone," thought Larry, ** now I am coached of all ever 
happened me. Here is the chap's black friends coming to rescue 
him, and they wont leave a toothful a-piece in my carcass." 

*' Let me eo, Larry," sud the cat, '* let me go, and 111 
show you iniere there's a cart-load of gold buried in the 
ground." But Larry remained silent, and meantime the horse- 
man and hounds came up. 

"Good morrow and good luck, Larry Roche," said the 
black equestrian, with a grim smile. 

" Good morrow, kindly, your worship," said Larry. 

•* Is that a fox you have in the bag, Larry?" 

" No, in troth, said Larry, •* though I believe he is not 
much honester than a fox." 

•* I must see what it is, any how," said the sable horseman, 
with a gesticulation which convinced Larry at once that he 
was the fellow whom he had seen before. 



So Larry opened the bag, and out jumped Puss, and away 
with him over the bog like a flash of hghtning. The wild 
huntsman hallooed his doffS, and the pursuit commenced* but 
the cat was soon surrounded and torn to pieces. 

** Now," said the horseman, " I must bid you farewell ;** and 
off he went ; and then Larry returned home vnth the happj 
tidings, and the squire's guinea was spent in the purdiase ot 
sundry bottles of *' Tom Corcoran's" best potteen ; but we 
must do Larry the justice to say that hb agreement with thtt 
old man was punctually performed, and the bade window 
stopped as effectually as mud and stones could do it. 

A few nights after, Larry was aroused from his sleep by the 
merr^ tones of bagpipes at his fire-side, and getting un, ha 
perceived the kitchen illuminated with a bright, reddiw giare* 
whilst on the hob-stone he saw, snugly seated, the ever re- 
membered little old man playing a set of bagpipes, to the 
delightful tones of which hundr^ of little fellows with red 
caps anil red small-clothes were caperine about the floor. 

** God bless the man and the work" said Larry, ** and warm 
work yez have ov it thb hour ov the night." 

The little fellow hereupon set up a shout, and rushing to 
the door, flew through it, one of them striking poor Larry a 
box on the neht eye, which blinded it. 

** Good night, Misthur Larry," said the piper"; "and how 
is your four bones ? and how is the good woman that owns 
you?" 

" Och, no fear at all ov the woman," replied Larry ; " and 
as for my bones, they are well enough ; but, fiuth, my right eye» 
I believe, is in whey in my head." 

" Well, it will teach you how to speak to your betters fai 
future," said the little piper ; " never mintion the holy name 
again, when talking to the ' good people.' " 

" But, Larry, listen : I'll now tell you why I wanted yon to 
stop up your back window. 

" You must know that this cabin of yours stands on the mid- 
dle of a fairy pass. We often come this way in our wan- 
derings through the air im oold nights, and often we wished 
to warm ourselves at your -fire-side ; but as there was a inn- 
dow in the back of your cabin, we had not power to stop, but 
were compelled to pursue our journey. Now that the win- 
dow is stopped, we can come in and remain as long as we vri^ 
and resume our journey through the door by which we enter. 
We pass this way almost every night, and you need never feel 
in the least apprenensive of injury so long as you let us pursue 
our pastimes undisturbed." 

" I'll be bound me or mhie shall never annoy one of yes," 
said Larry, 

" That's a good fellow, Larry," said the little chap ; *' and 
now take those pipes and play us a tune." 

" Och, the devil a chanter I ever fingered," said Larry, 
" since I was christened." 

" No matter," said the little fellow ; " I'll go bail youll play 
out of the soot" 

Larry " yoked" on the pipes, and lilted up in darling style 
a merry tune, whilst the old chap was ready to split with 
laughing. 

** What's the name of that tchune ?" said Larry. 

" Cat/A-na-6r(>^een," replied the fairy piper ; " a tune I com- 
posed in memory of your escape from the cat ; a tune that will 
soon become a favourite all over Munster." 

Larry handed back the pipes ; the little man placed them in 
a red bag, and, bidding his host " good night," dashed up the 
chimney. 

The next night, and almost every following night, the din 
of fsury revels might be heard at Larry Rodie s fire-side, and 
Larry nimself was their constant companion in th&r midnight 
frolics. He soon became the best performer on the bagpipes 
in the south of Ireland, and after some time surrendered his 
cabin to the sole occupation of the " ^ood people," and wan- 
dered with h\fi family through all the Munster counties, and 
was welcome and lundly treated wherever he came. After 
some time, the cabin from neglect fell, and offered no farther 
impediment to the fairy host in their midnight wanderings, 
whilst Larry followed a life of pleasure and peace, far from 
the scene of his former perils and privations. 

The cat, of course, was never seen after ; but the peasantry 
of the neighbourhood say that the screams of the infernal 
fiend, mingled with the deep bowlings of hell-hounds and the 
savage yellings of the sable hunter, may be distinctly beard 
in horrid chorus amongst the fens and morasses of the broad 
Moin-more.' 

Thus ended the strange tale of Maorice O'SuUiyan, who 
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in addition to the unanimous applause of the company present, 
was treated to another flowing tumbler of the barley bree, 
wfaieh he tossed off to the health of those who, to use his own 
words, were " good people" in earnest — ^not fays or fairies, 
bowe?er, but the hospitable folks of Glen-Mac- Tir ; adding 
at the same time that he was resoWed to gratify the loYors of 
legendary lore with another of his wild Munster tales on the 
fofiowing night. J. K. 

ITINERANT GOLDSMITHS OF INDIA AND 
SUMATRA. 
Ih the production of beautiful specimens of mechanical art, 
much more depends upon the natural taste and ingenuity of 
the workman than upon the completeness and penection of 
his tools. To those who are not much acquainted with the 
mechanical arts, thb may sound somewhat like a self-evident 
^proposition; yet it is far, very far indeed, from beidg consi- 
dered such by European mechanics in general, and by our 
own in particular. So commonly is uie blame of clumsy 
worknuuiship laid upon the badness or the want of tools, that 
an anecdote is related of a man, who, upon being spoken to 
by a friend for having committed numerous grammaticiJ 
errors in a letter which he had just written, cursed his pen, 
and asked his fpend how he could be so excessively unreason- 
able as to expect him or any man to write good fSiglish with 

a wretched implement : 



such I 

To such a degree of excellence has the manufacture of 
mechanical tools and instruments arrived in these countries, 
that a British mechanic would be utterly astonished could he 
but behold the process of manufacturing various articles in 
the East; such for example as the shawls of Persia and 
Cashmere, the carvings in wood and ivory of China, the 
extraction of metal from the ore in the same country, by whidi 
malleable 'iron is produced fit for immediate use, and of the 
finest quality, by a single process ; and, not to tire by enume- 
ration, the productions of the itinerant goldsmiths of India 
and the island of Sumatra. These last excel in filagree 
work, for which they are celebrated, far exceeding even the 
Chinese in its extraordinary delicacy ; yet their tooU are ruder 
than those of the Indian goldsmith of the continent. 

When a Sumatran ^omsmith is engaged to manufacture 
some {>ieoe of gold or silver work, he firsts asks for any little 
piece of thin iron — a bit of an iron hoop will answer his purpose 
— and with this he makes an instrument for drawing his wire. 
The head of an old hammer stuck in a block of wood serves 
for an anvil ; and for a pair of compasses he is contented with 
two old nails tied together at the heads. If he has a crucible, 
good ; if not, a piece of a broken rice-pot or a china tea-cup 
answers his purpose. His furnace is an old broken quattee or 
iron pot, ana his bellows a joint of bamboo, through which he 
blovirs with his mouth. If the work be heavy, and the quan- 
tity of metal to be melted considerable, three or four sit round 
the furnace, each with his bamboo, and blow together. It is 
only at P*dang, where the manufacture is carried on exten- 
sively, that the Chinese bellows has been introduced. The 
art of wire-drawing not having been considerably improved 
upon since the time of Tubalcain, the SumatraSi method differs 
little from the European. 

When drawn sufficiently fine, the wire is flattened by beat- 
ing it upon the anvil, and when flattened, it is twisted by 
rnbbine it upon a block of wood with a flat stick. Having 
twisted it, the goldsmith again flattens it upon the anvil, and 
it is then a flat wire with serrated or indented edges, suitable 
for forming leaves or portions of flowers ; these he makes by 
turning dovm the end of the wire with a rude pincers, and 
then cutting it off; this nrooess is repeated until he has a 
sufficient number preparea for his work. The pattern he has 
drawn on a pieoe of paper or card, to the size and shape of 
which the intended piece of workmanship must correspond. 
If the work is to be formed upon a plate of gold, he cuts the 
plate to the shuie of his pattern, and proce^ to dispose the 
various bits of foliage, assorted acootmng to size, and adjusts 
wire of various thickness for the stems, tendrils, &c., fastening 
them temporarily together, and upon the plate, with the sago 
berry, called boca sagd, which they reduce to a pulp by grind- 
ing upon a rough stone; and a young cocoa nut, about the size 
of a walnut, forms the ointment-box for this eelatinous pre- 
paration. When the work has been all placed in order, the 
operator prepares his solder, which consists of gold filings 
and borax mingled with watei^ this he strews upon the pliSe 
and appliat to the several points of contact of tne finer por- 



tions of his work ; and then, exposing the whole to the action 
of the fire, in a few moments the soldering is completed. But 
if it is open work, he lays out the foliage and other parts ujpon 
a card or thin bit of soft wood, and attaches them together, 
as before described, with the pulp of the sago berry, applies 
the solder to the points of junction, and puts his work into 
the fire as before ; the card or wood bums away, the solder 
unites the parts, and the work is completed ; but if the piece 
be very large, the soldering is done at several times. ^ When 
the work is finished as to the manufacturing part, it is clean- 
sed and brightened by boiling it in water with common salt 
and alum, or lime juice ; and when the goldsmith wishes to 
nve it a fine purple colour, he boils it in water with sulphur. 
The beautiful little balls with which the Sumatran filagree 
work is sometimes ornamented, are very simply made. The 
maker merely drills a small hole in a piece of charcoal, into 
which he puts some grains of gold dust, and upon exposing it 
to the fire, it runs into a perfect ball. 

At finishing plain work, however, it must be confessed that 
the Sumatran and Indian goldsmiths fall short of the Euro- 
pean ; but if the latter excel in this, which may be considered 
the lowest department of the art, they are, despite their im- 
provements and the superiority of their instruments, vastly 
inferior in the elegance and delicacy of the finer parts. 

The Sonah Widlah (which signifies in Hindoostanee " the 
gold fellow"\ or itinerant goldsmith of India, is far better 
supplied witn tools and implements of his trade than the Su- 
matran ; and being thus a step higher in the grade of civiliza- 
tion, he exhibits evidences of his advance in refinement by 
bdng such a confounded rogue, that it is almost impossible for 
even his European employer to detect him, or prevent him from 
pilfering some portion of the metal consigned to his ingenuity, 
llie Sonah Wallah may be hired for halfa rupee (a little over 
a shilling) a-day, and, like the tinkers in these countries, he 
brings his implements with him. These consist of a small 
for^e, to the edge of which are attadied several iron rings, 
which may be turned up over the charcoal to receive his cru- 
cibles ; a tin tube to blow through, a pair of slight iron 
tongs, a pair of small pliers, a hammer, a couple of earthen 
saucers, and a rude anvil consisting of a piece of flint se- 
cured in a rough iron frame. The gold usuallY presented to him 
for working is the gold mohur, a coin worth about d2s. ster- 
ling ; this coin he places in a crucible with a little borax, to 
miSce it fiise the more readily ; and having fixed the crucible 
in one of the rings, and lighted the charcotu under and around 
it, he blows with his tin tube until the metal is melted, when 
he practises a trick of his trade by throwing in a small quan- 
tity of nitro-muriatic acid, which causes a sudden expansion 
or slight explosion, by whidi a portion of the metal is thrown 
out of the crucible into the fire, from the extinguished embers 
of which the rogue separates it at a convenient opportunity ; 
and lest his employer should try to detect him oy weighing 
the material both before and after working, he uses a copper 
rod for stirring the contents of the crucible, a portion of 
which rod melts and mingles with the gold, and so compen- 
sates for the deficiency in weight, or at least so nearly as in- 
variably to escape detection, luthough it is more than proba- 
ble that an instance seldom or never occurs in whidi they do 
not defraud their employers of a portion of the gold put into 
their hands. The fact is, that tneir adnurable skill so com- 
pletely compensates for their knavery, that few would think 
of questioning too closely, for, rude and simple as are their 
tools, they far exceed European workmen in the production 
of delicate and intricately formed trinkets ; their small, taper, 
and flexible fingers more than supplying the place of the nu- 
merous varieties of implements wbidi the mechanic of Bir- 
mingham or Sheffield, nnds indispensably necessary. Indian 
chains of gold and silver have been ever celebrated for the 
beauty and complication of their structure ; and i^thou^ the 
Sonah Wallah may be considered to excel particularly m this 
branch of his art, yet he still must be adnutted to surpass, or 
at least equal,the European even in the manufacture of finger 
rings, bracelets, and armlets. 

Much of the superior ingenuity of the Indian goldsmith 
may be attributable to the division of the people into castes 
or sections, by which fundamental law the same profession is 
carried on by the same people or family through countless p^ 
nerations ; tne Shastra, or code of Hindoo laws, forbidding 
the mixture of the castes, or interference with any business or 
profession not carried on by their progenitors. 

There are four int^pral divisions ol the peojde. The first 
caste, the Brahmins, are said by the Hindoo seriptnrw to 
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hare issued, at the creation, from Brahma's month ; and being 
thus the most excellent and dignified, are set apart for the 
priesthood and legislatire departments of the state. The se- 
cond, the Cshatrjas, are eaid to have issued from Brahma's 
arms, and to them is committed the exeontiTO — ^these con- 
sequently form the armies. The third caste, the Vaisyas, are 
8ud to hare proceeded from Brahma's thighs; they are 
the merchants, and consequently amongst uaem are to be 
found some of the weidthiest men of Hindostan. The fourth 
caste, called Soodras, being said to have issued from the feet 
of Brahma, are considered the most ignoble and degraded, 
and to them are left all mechanical arts and servile employ- 
ments, as being beneath the dignity of the superior castes. 
Amongst the Soodras, consequently, are the goldsmiths ; and 
as the different professions form a sort of minor castes amongst 
the greater ones, the same business is transferred from father 
to son ; and all i^e powers of the mind being directed undis- 
tractedly to the single objeet, pre-emiaence m that line is na- 
turiJly to be expected. N. 



BAENY O'GRADT. 

Behold me lafely landed at Philadelphia, with one hundred 
pounds in my pocket — a imall sum of money ; but many, from 
yet more trifling b^^iBniags, hare grown rich in America. 
Many passengers wio came over in the same ship with me 
had not half so msoeh; Several of them were indeed wretch- 
edly poor.) Among others there vnis an Irishman, who was 
known by the name of Bamy — a contraction, I believe, for 
Bamaby. As to his surname, he could not undertake to spell 
it, but he assured me there was no better. This man, with 
many of his relatives, had come to England, according to 
their custom, during harvest time, to assist in reaping, be- 
cause they gain higher wages than in their own country. 
Bamy haa heard tluit he should get still higher wages for 
labour in America, and accordingly he and his two sons, lads 
of eighteen and twenty, took theirpassage for Philadelphia. 
A merrier mortal I never saw. We usm to hear him upon 
deck, continually singing or whistling his Irish tunes ; and I 
should never have guess^ that this man's life had been a series 
of hardships and misfortunes. 

. When we were leavii^^ the ship, I saw him, to my great sur- 
prise, crying bitterly ; and upon inquiring what was the mat- 
ter, he answered tliat it was not for himself, but for his two 
sons, he was grieving ; because they were to be made re- 
demption men ; that is, they were to be bound to work, during 
a certain time, for the captain, or for whomsoever he pleased, 
till the money due for their passage should be paid. Although 
I was somewhat surprised at any one's thinkmg of coming on 
board a vessel without baring one farthing in nis pocket, yet 
I could not forbear paying the money for this poor fellow. 
He dropped down on the deck upon both his knees, as suddenly 
as if he bad been shot, and holding up his hands to heaven, 
prayed, first in Irish, and then in English, with fervent fluency, 
that " I and mine might never want ; that I might live long to 
reig^ over him ; that success might attend my honour wherever 
I went ; and that I might enioy for evermore all sorts of 
blessings and crowns of glory. As I had an English preju- 
dice in favour of silent gratitude, I was rather disgusted by 
all this eloquence ; I turaed away abruptly, and got into the 

boat which waited to carry me to shore. 

• • " • • • 

I had now passed three years in Philadelphia, and was not a 
farthing the richer, but, alas, a great deal poorer. Mj inve- 
terate habit of procrastination — of delaying every thmg till 
TO-MORROW, always stood betwixt me and prosperity. I at 
hiSt resolved upon leaving the land of the star-spangled ban- 
ner ; but when 1 came to reckon up my resources, I found that 
I could not do so, unless I dispos^ of my watch and my wife's 
trinkets. I was not accustomed to such things, and I was 
ashamed to 'go to the pawnbroker's, lest I should be met and 
recognised by some of my friends. I wrapped myself up in 
an Old surtout, and slouched my hat over my face. As I was 
crossing the quay, I met a party of gentlemen walking arm 
m anA. I squeesed past them, but one stopped and looked 
after me ; and though I turned down another street to escape 
him, he dodged me unperceived. Just as I came out of the 
pawnbrokers shop, I saw him posted opposite me; I brushed 
by ; I could with pleasure have xnockea nim down for his im- 
pertinence. By the time that 1 had reached the comer of 
Ae etreet, I heard a child calling alter mej I sto^ped^ and 



a little boy put into my hand my watch, saying, ** Sir, the 
gentleman says you left your watch and these thinguinbobt by 
mistime." 

*' What gentleman ?" 

** 1 don't know, but he was one that said I locked Hke aa 
honest chap, and he'd trust me to run and give you the watch. 
He is dressed in a blue ooat, and went towards the quay. 
That's all I know." 

On opening the paper of trinkets, I ibond a card with these 
words : — " JBomy— with kind thanks." 

** Bamy I poor Bamy ! An Irishman whou passage I paid 
coming to America three years ago. Is it p<Xsible ? 

I ran after him the way which the child directed, and was 
so fortunate as just to catch a glimpse of the skirt of his ooat 
as he went into a neat, good-looking house. I walked up and 
down for some time, expecting him to come out again ; for I 
could not suppose that it belonged to Bamy. I asked a £ro- 
cer who was leaning over his hatch-door, if ne knew who Ured 
in the next house ? 

** An Irish gentleman of the name of O'Grady.** 

" And his Christian name?" 

" Here it is in my books, sir_Bamaby O'Grady." 

I knocked at Mr O'Orady's door, and made my way int« 
the parlour, where I found him, his two sons, and his wife, 
sitting very sociably at tea. He and the two young men roee 
imme^uatefy, to set me a chair. 

** You are welcome, kindly welcome, sir," said he. '* This 
is an honour I never expected, any way. Be pleased to take 
the seat next the fire. Twould be hard indeed if you should 
not have the best seat's that to be had in this house, where 
we none of us ever should have sat, nor had seats to sit upon* 
but for you." 

The sons pulled off my shabby greatcoat, and took away 
my hat, ana Mrs O'Grady made up the fire. There was 
something in their manner, altogether, which touched me so 
much that it was with difficulty I could keep myself from 
bursting into tears. They saw this, and Bamy (for I shall 
never call him any thing else), as he thought Uiat I should 
like better to hear of public affairs than to speak of my own, 
began to ask his sons if they had seen the day's paper, and 
what news there were. 

As soon as I could commafid my voioe, I congratulated this 
family upon the happy situation in which I found them^ and 
asked by what lucky accident they had succeeded so wc& 

" The luckiest accident ever happened me before or since I 
came to America," said Bamy, *' was being on board the same 
vessel with such a man as you. If you had not given me the 
first lift, I had been down for good and all, and trampled under 
foot, long and long ago. But after that first UPt, all wms aa 
easy as Ufe. My two sons here were not taken from me — God 
bless you ; for I never can bless you enough for that. The 
lads were left to work for me and with me ; and we nerer 
parted, hand or heart, but just kept working on together, and 
put all our earnings, as fSast as we got them, into di» hands of 
that good woman, and lived hard at first, as we were bom and 
bred to do, thanks be to heaven 1 Then we swore against all 
sorts of drink entirely. And as I had occasionally served the 
masons when I lived a labouring man in the county of Dob- 
lin, and knew something of that business, why, whatever I 
knew, I made the most of, and a trowel felt noways strange 
to me, so I went to work, and had higher wages at first than 
I deserved. The same with the two boys : one was as nmch 
of a blacksmith as would shoe a horse, and the other a bit 
of a carpenter ; so the one got plenty of work fai the forges, 
and the other in the dockyards as a ship-carpenter. So, early 
and late, morning and evening, we were all at the work, and 
just went this way struggling on even for a twelvemonth, and 
found, with the hi^h wages and constant employ we had met, 
that we were getting greatly better in the world. Besides, 
the vrife was not idle. When a girl, she had seen baking, aad 
had always a good notion of it, sod just tried her hand upon it 
now, and found the loaves went down vrith the customers, 
who came faster and faster for them ; and this was agreat h^p. 
Then I tumed master mason, uid had my men under me, ami 
took a house to build by the job, and tl{at did ; and then on to 
another ; and after building many for the neighbours, 'twas 
fit and my turn, I thought, to build one for myself, vrhidh I 
did out of theirs, without wronging them of a penny. In 
short," continued Bamy, ** if you were to question me how I 
have got on so well in Uie world, upon my conscience I shoiild 
answer, we never made Saint Monday, and oarer put off till 
to-morrow what we could do to-day. 
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I believe I sighed deeply at this observation of Barry's 
nowithstanding the oomio phraseology in which it was ex- 
pressed. 

" And would it be too much liberty to ask you," said Bamy, 
" to drink a cup of tea, and to taste a slice of my good wo- 
man's bread and butter ? And happy the day we see you 
eating it, and only wish we could serve you in any way what- 
soever." 

I verilv believe the eenerous fellow forgot at this instant 
that he had redeemed mv watch and wife's trinkets. He 
would not let me thank him as much as I wished, but kept 
pressing upon me fresh offers of service. When he found I 
was gomg to leave America, he asked what vessel we should 
go in. I was really afraid to tell him, lest he should attempt 
to p^ for my passage But for this he had, as I afterwards 
founo, too much deUoaoy of sentiment. He discovered, by 
questioning the captains, in what ship we were to sail ; and 
when we went on board, we found him and his sons there to 
take leave of us, which they did in the most affectionate man- 
ner ; and after they were gone, we found in the state cabin, 
directed to me, every thing that could be useM or agreeable 
to us, as sea stores for along voyage — Incident in a Tale en- 
titled " To-morrow" by Mies Edgeworth. 



Decision oi Character: Howard the Philanthro- 
pist. — In decision of character no man ever exceeded, or 
ever will exceed, the late illustrious Howard. The energy 
of his determmation was so great, that if, instead of being 
habitual, it had been shown only for a short time on particu- 
lar occasions, it would have appeared a vehement uipetn- 
osity ; but by b^ng unintermitted it had an equabUity of 
manner which scarry appeared to exceed the tone of a calm 
constancy, it veas so totally the reverse of any thing like turbu- 
lence or agitation. It was the calmness of an intensity kept 
uniform by the nature of the human mind forbidding it to be 
more, and by the character of the mdividual forbidcung it to 
be less. The habitual passion of his mind was a measure of 
feeling almost equal to the temporary extremes and parox- 
isms of common minds ; as a great river, in its customary state, 
u equal to a small or moderate one when swollen to a tor- 
rent The mom^t of finishing his plans in deliberation, and 
oommencinf them in action, was the same. I wonder what 
must have oeen the amount of that bribe in emolument or 
pleasure that would have detained him a week inactive i^ter 
their final adjustment. The law which carries water down a 
declivity was not more unconquerable and invariable than 
the determination of his feelines towards the main object. 
The importance of this object held his faculties in a state of 
excitement which was too rigid to be affected by lighter in- 
terests, and on which therefore the beauties of nature and of 
art had no power. He had no leisure feeling which he could 
spare to be diverted among the innumerable varieties of the 
extensive scenes which he traversed : all his subordinate feel- 
ings lost their separate existence and operation by fallin? 
into the grand one. There have not been wanting trivi^ 
minds to mark this as a fault in his character. But the mere 
men of taste ou^ht to be silent respecting such a man as 
Howard : he is above their sphere or judgment. The invi- 
sible spirits who fulfil their commission of philanthropy 
among mortals do not care about pictures, statues, and sump* 
tnous buildings ; and no more did he, when the time in whidi 
he must have inspected and admired them would have been 
taken Arom the work to which he had consecrated his life. His 
labours implied an inconceivable severity of conviction that 
be had one thing to do, and that he who would do some great 
thing in this short life must apply himself to the work with 
such a concentration of his forces as, to idle spectators who 
live only to amuse themselves, looks like insanity. His at- 
tention was 80 strongly and tenaciously fixed on his object, 
that even at the greatest distance, as the Egyptian pyramids 
to travellers, it appeared to him with a luminous distinct- 
ness as if it had been nigh, and beguiled the toilsome 
length of labour and enterprise by which he was to 
rea[ch it. It was so conspicuous before him that not a step 
deviated from the direction, and every movement and every 
day was an approximation. As his method referred every 
thmg he did and thought to the end, and as his exertions did 
not relax for a moment, he made the trial, so seldom made, 
what the utmost effect is, which may be granted to the last 
poMible efforts of a human agent ; and, therefore, what he 
Sttd not Moomi^isb be might conclude to be plaoed beyond the 



sphere of mortal activity, and calmly leave to the immediate 
disposal of Omnipotence Fosters Essays. 



KISSING OFF SAILORS. 



An Irish Guineaman had been fallen in with by one of our 
cruisers, and the commander of his majesty's sloop the Hum- 
mingbird made a selection of thirtv or forty stout Hibernians 
to fill up his own complement, ana ha|id over the surplus to 
the adiniral. Short-sighted mortals we all are, and captains 
of men-of-war are not exempted from human imperfection. 
How much also drops between the cup and the lip I There 
chanced to be on board of the same trader two very pretty 
Irish girls, of the better sort of bourgeoise, who were going 
to join their friends at Philadelphia. The name of the one 
was Judy, and of the other Maria. No sooner were the poor 
Irishmen informed of their chanee of destination, than they 
set up a howl loud enough to make the scaly monsters of the 
deep seek their dark caverns. They rent the hearts of the 
poor-hearted girls ; and when the thorough ^bass of the males 
was joined by the sopranos and trebles of the women and chil- 
dren, it would have made Orpheus himself turn round and 
gaze. 

'* Oh, Miss Judy I oh. Miss Maria ! would you be so cruel 
as to see us poor orathurs dragged away to a man-of-war, 
and not for to go and spake a word for us ? A word to the 
captain from your own purty mouths, and no doubt he would 
let us off." 

The young ladies, though doubting the powers of their own 
fascinations, resolved to make the experiment. So, besfging 
the lieutenant of the sloop to give them a passage on board 
to speak with his captain, they added a smalt matter of finery 
to their dress, and skipped into the boat like a couple of moun- 
tain kids, caring neither for the exposure of ancles nor the 
spray of the salt water, which, though it took the curls out of 
theur hair, added a bloom to their cheeks, which perhaps con- 
tributed in no small degree to the success of their project. 
There is something in the sight of a petticoat at sea that never 
fails to put a man into a good humour, provided he be rightly 
constructed. When they ^ot on board the man-of-war, they 
were received by the captain. 

" And pray, young ladies," said he, " what may have pro- 
cured me the honour of this visit ?" 

** It was to beg a favour of your honour," said Judy. 
" And his honour wUl grant it too, ' said Maria, ** for I like the 
look of him." 

Flattered by this shot of Maria's, the captain said that 
nothing ever gave him more pleasure than to oblige the ladies ; 
and if uie favour they intended to ask was not utterly incom- 
patible with his duty, that he would grant it. 

" Well, then," said Judy, " will your honour give me bade 
Pat Flannagan, that you have pressed just now ?" 

The captain shook his head. 

" He's no sailor, your honour, but a poor bog-trotter ; and 
he will never do you any good." 

The captain again shook his head. ** Ask me anything 
else," said he, " and I will give it you." 

•* WeD, then," said Maria, "eiveus PheUm O'Shaughnessy." 

The captain was equally inflexible. 

" Come, come, your honour," said Judy, ** we^ must not 
stand upon trifles now-a-days. I'll give you a kiss if you give 
me back Pat Flannagan." 

** And I another," said Maria, " for Phelim." 

The captain had one seated on each side of him ; his head 
turned like a dog-vane in a gale of wind. He did not know 
which to begin with ; the most ineffable good humour danced 
in his eyes ; and the ladies saw at once the day was their own. 
Such is the power of beauty, that this lord or the ocean was 
fain to strike to it. Judv laid a kiss on his right cheek ; 
Maria matched it on his left; and the captain was the happiest 
of mortals. " Well, then," said he, ** you have your wish ; 
take your two men, for I am in a hurry to make sail." 

** u it sail ye are after makin' ? and do ye mane to take all 
these poor crathurs away wid you ? No, faith ; another 
kiss and another man" 

I am not going to relate how many kisses these lovely girls 
bestowed on the envied ci^tain. u such are captains' per- 
quisites, who would not be a captain ? SuflBce it to say, they 
eot the whole of their countrymen released, and returned on 
board in triumph. 

Lord Brougham us«d to s»y that be •lw»y8 kD|^ aft 
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the settlement of pin-money, as ladies were eenerallj either 
kicked out of it, orkissed out of it ; but his lordship, in the whole 
coarse of his legal practice, noTer saw a captain of a man- 
of-war kissed out of forty men by two pretty Irish girls. 
After this, who wonld not shout '* Erin go bragn 1*' 



ANCIENT IRISH LITERATURE. 
Number 5. 
The specimen of our andent Irish Literature which we now 
present to our readers, is one of the most popular sonffs of the 
peasantry of the counties of Mayo and Galway, and is evi* 
dently a composition of that most unhappy period of Irish 
history, the seyenteenth century. The original Irish which 
is the composition of one Thomas Layelle, has been pub- 
lished without a translation, by Mr Hardiman, in his Irish 
Minstrelsy ; but a yery able translation of it was published in 
a review of that work in the Uniyersity Magazme for June 
1834. From that translation the yersion which we now ^ye 
has been ^ut slightly altered so as to adapt it to the original 
melod^r* which is of yery great l>eauty and pathos, ana one 
which it is desirable to preserye with Ijiglish words of appro- 
priate simplicity of character : — 

THE COUNTT Of XA.TO. 
I. 

On th« dadc of Patridc Lyncli'i boat I At to woftd pUght, 
Through my iightog all the weary day, and weeping all the night. 
Were it not that (Ul of sorrow from my people ferth I go, 
By the bletaed sun, 'tii royally I'd sing thy praise. Mayo ! 

II. 
When I dwdt at home to plenty, and my gold did much abound. 
In the company of iUr young maids the Spanish ale went round— 
'Tis a Utter change from those gay days that now I'm forced to go, 
And must leave my bones to Santa Cms, fkr from my own Mayo I 

III. 
They are altered girls to Irrul now i 'ti%.proud they're grown and high. 
With the'r halr4>ags and their top-knots, for I pass their buckles by— 
But it's Uttle now I heed their airs, for Ood wiU have it so. 
That I must depart for fordgn lands, and leave my sweet Bfayo ! 

IIII. 
'Us my grief that Patrick LoughUn is not Earl to Irrul still. 
And that Brian Duff no longer rules as Lord upon the hill : 
And that Colonel Hugh Mac Grady should be lying dead and low. 
And I sailing, sailing swiftly from the county of Mayo ! 

For the satisfaction of our Gaelic readers, we annex the 
original Irish words : 

jr ^n At) lomsreo pi^xjj lojijsnj x>o tt^mre aij 
as om^t 4t)t) r^t) o)tc\)e n ^s nonjoi r^t) w 

Wut)4 Tl)bci'6 5U]l 'DAlU'b TI)]t)t)Cle4CljT/ )r ")e 4 bjUl'O 

Of!) fbU)tJI)^|l 
4)4|l 4 Tl)41|ie4l)l) I re t1)4)t 4 Cl)40)))lpy))l)n COI)'04e 

^lj4)Seo. 

2lt) U4i]i 4 Ti)4i|i njo cl)4iTix>c hut> 15\ie4i njo cbuix) o)\i 
4)ol4)tjt) l|Oi)t) Sp4|r)e4cb 1 3C0it)Iiux)4]i b4t) 03 

50U1)4 TIjbCI'Ob r jOtl Ol t)4 3C4TIT/4, r4t) X)lj J \>\)e}v tio 
t^) 4 S4t)t;)Ctl{ir 4 'Dt4Clp4]t)l) V)0 ct)4rb4 ):4l) bb^'D. 

C^i-o 54'D4|*t)iSe 1)4 Wice reo 43 ei|i3e4'6 30 

Ta dl)0C4'64 It T^ l)4mb43 34t) VJlAtV 4r bl)ttCl4'64 

bno3 

4)4 It)4)rite4'6 'D4TI)r4 41) |41l-Urt)4)U VO '6541)lFtt)1)t) 
X)jObl) C)41)4Cl) 

SUtti)4 rtiben't 3tt|i *434)ii X))4 '6411) h\)e)t 4 3C|4i)- 
C4]b]) 1:4 bljtioi). 

4)4 njbeit) P4'dtiu)3 tocbl4)i)i) )i)4 )4tiU4m )4|i- 
tin)4)ll 30 ipoil 

BtI)4D 'DUbb 4 C])1)4I»)411) 1)4 tl3bS4tl1)4 4|l '6uii)4C])- 
Ib0)|l 

9k(yt -oubb Ti)4C 'Sr^H'o^ '1)4 cboirinel 4 3Cl|4tu 
Jr 41)1) i)|tt bbeyb ii)o tiiMUr4 30 coi)'04e ^JH^Qbeo, 



Cameo-cutting This art is of great antiquity, and is 

pursued with most success in Rome, where there are sereral 
very eminent artists now living. OEuneos are of two deserm- 
tions, those cut in stone, or nietra dura, and those cut la 
shell. Of the first, the value aepends on the stone, as well as 
in the excellence of the work. The stones most prized now an 
the oriental onyx and the sardonyx, the former black and white 
in parallel layers, the latter cornelian, brown and white ; and 
when stones of four or five layers of distinct shades or odours 
can be procured, tUe value is proportionably raised, provided 
always that the layers be so thm as to be manageable in cutting 
^e cameo so as to make the various parts harmonize. For 
example, in a head of J^finerva, if well wrought out of a stons 
of four shades, the ground should be dark grey, the face light, 
the bust and helmet black, and the crest over the helmet 
brownish or grey. Next to such varieties of shades and lay- 
ers, those stones are valuable in which two layers occur of 
black and white of regular breadth. Except on such oriental 
stones no good artist will now bestow his time ; but, till the 
beginning of this centurv, less attention was bestowed on nia- 
tenals, so that beautiful middle-age and modem cameos may 
be found on German agates, whose colours are jfenerally cmly 
two shades of grey, or a crevn and a milk-white, and these 
not unfrequentiy cloudy. The best artist in Rome in pietrm 
dura is the Signer Girometti, who has executed eight cameos 
of various sizes, from 1^ to 3^ inches in diameter, on picked 
stones of several layers, the subjects bein^ from the antique. 
These form a set of specimens, for which he asks J£3,000 
sterling. A single cameo of good brooch size, and of two 
colours, costs £22. Portraits in stone by those excellent ar- 
tists Diez and Saulipi may be had for £10. These cameos 
are all wrought bv a lathe with pointed instruments of stec^ 
and by means of diamond dust. 

Shell cameos are cut from large shells found on the African 
and Brazilian coasts, and generally show only two layers, 
the ground being either a pale coffee-colour or a deep reddish- 
orange ; the latter is most prized. The subject is cut with 
little steel chisels out of the white portion of the shell A fine 
shell is worth a guinea in Rome. Copies fW>m the antique^ 
original designs, and portraits, are executed in the most ex- 
quisite style of finish, and perfect in contour and taste, and 
it may be said that the Roman artists have attained porfeo- 
tion in this beautiful art. Good shell cameos may be nad at 
from £1 to £5 for heads, £3 to £4 for the finest large brooches, 
a comb costs £10, and a complete set of necklace, ear-rtngs, 
and brooch cost £21. A portrait can be executed for £4 or 
£5, according to workmanship. 

Venetian Paybments — A most beautiful art may be 
mentioned ^ere in connection with the last, I mean thiat of 
making what are termed Venetian pavements which nught ad- 
vantageously be introduced into this country. The floors of 
rooms are finished with this pavement, Im it Is somewiiat 
incongruously termed, and I shall brieflv describe the mode of 
operation in making these, but must first observe that they 
are uanallv formed over vaults. In the first place, a founda- 
tion is laid of lime mixed with pozzohtna ana smaJl pieces oi 
broken stone ; this is in fact a sort of concrete, which must 
be well .beaten and levelled. When this is perfectly dry, a 
fine paste, as it is termed by the Italians, must be made of 
lime, pozzolana, and sand ; a yellow sand is used which tinges 
the mixture ; this is carefully spread to a depth of one or two 
inches, according to circumstances. Over tnis is laid a layer 
of irregularly broken minute pieces of marble of different 
colours, and if it is wished, these can be arranged in patterns. 
After the paste is completely covered with pieces of marble, 
men proceed to beat the floor with laree and heavy tools made 
for the purpose ; when the whole has been beaten into a com- 

Sact mass, the paste appearing above the pieces of marble, it 
\ left to harden. It is then rubbed smooth with fine grained 
stones, and b finally brought to a high polish with emery pow- 
der, marble-dust, and, lastly, boiled oil rubbed on with flaon^ 
This makes a durable and verv beautiful floor, whidi in this 
country would be well adapted for halls, conservatories, said 
other buildings. — TTie Citm Engineer and ArchiUc^$ JimmaL 
How destitute of humanity is he, who can pasa a coarse 
joke upon the emblem of nnfeigned sorrow. 
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THE IRISH WOLF-DOG. 



. The greyhound ! the great hound ! the graceful of limb ! 
Rough fellov ! tall fellow ! iwift fellow, and slim I 
Let them found through the earth, let them sail o'er the sea. 
They will light on none other more ancient than thee ! 

Old MS. 
Vo individual of the canine race has attained an equal amount 
of fame, or excited an equal decree of attention through Eu- 
rope, not merely in the days ot his acknowledged existence 
amongst our dogs of chase, but even now, that he is consi- 
dered to be extinct, with that once possessed by the superb 
creature whose picture adorns our title-page, and an account 
of whom forms tne subiect of the present article. Public opi- 
nion has long been divided respecting the precise appearance 
mnd form of this majestic animid, and so many different ideas 
bave been conceived of him, that many persons have been in- 
duced to come to the conclusion that no particular breed of 
dogs was ever kept for wolf-hunting in this country, but that 
the appellation of " wolf-dog" was bestowed upon any dog 
^wift enough to OTert«ko and powerful enough to contend 



with and overcome that formidable animal. There are those 
who hold this opinion, and there are likewise those who hold 
that while a particular breed was used, it was a sort of heavy 
mastiff-like dog, now extinct. It is the object of the present 
paper to show that not only did Ireland jpossess a peculiar 
race of dogs exclusively devoted to wolf-hunting, but that 
those dogs, instead of being of the mastiff kmd, resembled 
the greyhound in form ; and instead of being extinct, are still 
to be met with, although we are compelled to acknowledge 
that they are very scarce. I mvself was once in very gross 
error respecting this dog, for I like many others conceived him 
to have been a mastiff, and implicitly believed that the dogs of 
Lord Altamont, described in the Sd vol. of the LinnsBan Trans- 
actions by Mr Lambert, were the sole surviving representa- 
tives of the Irish wolf-dog. An able and talented paper, read 
by Mr A. Haffield of this city, about a year ago, before the 
Dublin Natural History Society, served to stagger me in my 
belief, and subsequent careful inauiry and research have coniF- 
pleted my conyersion, I proceed to lay before my readen tbi 
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result of that inquiry, and I feel confident that no individual 
after reading the evidences which I shall adduce, will con- 
tinne to harbour a doubt respecting the true appearance and 
form of the ancient Irish wolf-do^. 

We are informed by such disjomted scraps of Celtic verse 
as Time, that merciless destroyer, has suffered to come down, 
though in a mutilated form, to our days, that in Uie times of 
old, when Fionn Mac Cumhaill, popularly styled Fin Mac Cool, 
wielded the sceptre of power and of justice, we possessed a 
prodigious and courageous dog used for hunting the deer and 
the wild boar, with, though last not least, the grim and sa- 
vage wolf which ravi^ed the folds and slaughtered the herds 
of our ancestors. We learn from the same source that these 
dogs were also frequently^ employed as auxiliaries in war, and 
that they were " miehty in combat, their breasts like plates 
of brass, and greatly to be feared/' We might adduce the 
songs of Ossian, but that we fear to draw upon ourselves the 
envious rancour of some snarline critic. We cannot, however, 
avoid observing, that the epithets " hairy-footed," " white- 
breasted," and " boundinff," are singularly characteristic of 
some of the striking pecmiarities of the dog in question, and 
strangely comcide with the descriptions furnished by other 
writers respecting him ; so that M^rherson must at all events 
have been at the pains of considerable research if he actually 
forged the beautiful poems which he put forth to the world 
imder Ossian's name. The word "Bran," the name given to 
Fingal's noble hound, employed by others than Ossutn, or I 
should not mention it, ia Celtic, and signifies ** mountain 
torrent," implying that impetuosit^r of course and headlong 
courage so characteristio of the subject of my paper. I have 
said uat maay assert the Irish wolf-doff to oe no longer in 
existence. I have yentured a denial of this, and refer to the 
wolf-dog or deer-dog of the Highlands of Scotland as his 
actual and faithful linnjf representatiye. Perhaps I am wrong 
in saying*' representative. I hold thit the Irish wolf-dog 
and tne Highland deer-dog are one and the same ; and I now 
proceed to cite a few aatnorities in support of my positions. 

The venerable Bede, as well as the scotch historian John 
Major, informs us that Sootlaad was originally peopled from 
Ireland under the oonduct of Reuda, and Mds, tiiat even in his 
own days half Scotland spoke the Irish language as their mother 
tongue ; and many of my readers are doubtiess aware that even 
at this present time the Gaelic and the Erse are so much alike 
that a Connaughtman finds no difficulty in comprehending 
and conversinff with a Highlander, and I myself have read 
the Gaelic Bible with an Iruh dictionary. Scotiand also was 
called by the early writers Sootia Minor, and Ireland Scotia 
Major. The coloniaation, therefore, of Scotland from Ire- 
land, admits of little donbt. As the Irish wolf-dog was at that 
time in the enjoyment of his most extended fame, it was not 
to be expected tnat the colonists would omit taking with them 
such a fine description of dog, and which would prove so 
useful to them in a newly established settlement, and that too 
at a period when hunting was not merely an amusement, but 
one of their main occupations, and their main source of sub- 
sistence. The Irish wolf<dog was thus carried into Scotiand 
and became the Highland or Scottish wolf-dog, changing in 
process of time his name with his country ; and in the course 
of ages when the wolves died out of the land, his occupation 
being no longer the hunting of those animals but of deer, he 
became known no longer as the Highland wolf-dog, but as the 
Highland deer-dog, though indeed he is to the present called 
b)r the former of these appellations by many writers both 
Irish and Scottish. In Irdand the wolves were in existence 
longer than in Scotiand ; but as soon as the wolves ceased to 
exist in this country, the ^gs were suffered to become extmct 
also, while in Scotland there was still abundant employment 
for them after the days of wolf-hunting were over, n>r the 
deer still remained ; and usefbl as they had been as wolf-dogs, 
they proved themsdves if possible more so as deer-hounds. 
That the Irish wolf-dog was a tall rough greyhound, similar 
in every respect to the Highland dog of tiie present day, I 
beg to adduce in proof the following authorities : — Strabo 
mentions a tall greyhound in use among the Pictish and Celtic 
nations, which he states was held in high esteem by our ances- 
tors, and was even imported into Gaul for the purposes of the 
ctktLse. Campion expressly speaks of the Irish wolf-dog as a 
'* greyhound of float bone and limb." Silaus calls it also a 
greyhound, and asserts that it was imported into Ireland by 
the Belg89, and is the same with the renowned Belgic dog 
of antiquity, and that it was, during the days of Roman gran- 
imxt pmght to lUnao fov tho oombat« Qf the vnphlthefttre, 



Pliny relates a combat in which the Irish wolf-dogs took a part ; 
he calls them " Canes Graii Hibemici," and describes them as, 
much taller than the mastiff. Hollinshed, in speaking of the 
Irish, says, ** They are not without wolves, and greyhounds 
to hunt them." £velyn, speaking of the bear-garden, says, 
** The bull-dog^ did exceedmg weU, but the Irish wolf-dogfex- 
ceeded, which was a tall greyhound, a stately creature, azd 
beat a cruel mastiff." 

Llewellyn, Prince of Wales, was presented by King John 
with a specimen of this kind of dog, ** the g^yhound, the 
greathound, the graceful of limb ;" and most of my reaiders 
are familiar with that beautifiil poem, the ** Grave of the Grey- 
hound." These animals were in those days permitted to be 
kept only by princes and chiefs ; and in the Welch laws of 
the ninth century we find heavy penalties laid down for the 
maiming or injuring of the Irish greyhound, or, as it was 
styled in the code alluded to, " Canis Gnuus Hibemicus ;" 
and a value was set upon them, equal to more than double 
that set on the ordinary greyhound. 

Moryson, secretary to Lord Deputy Mountjoy, says, " The 
Irish men and greyhounds are of great stature." Lombard 
says that the finest hunting dogs in Europe were produced in 
Ireland: " Greyhounds usefbl to take the stag, wild boar, or 
wolf." Pennant describes these dogs as scarce, and as being 
led to the chase in leather slips or thongs, and calls them the 
"Irish greyhound." Ray describes him as the "greatest 
dog" he bad ever seen. Buffon says he saw an " Irish grey- 
hound'* which measured five feet in height when in a sitting 
posture, and says that all other sorts of gpreyhounds are de- 
scended firom him, and that in Scotland it is called the High- 
land greyhound^ that it is very large, deep chested, and 
covered with long rough hair. 

Scottish noblemen were not always content with such 
specimens of this dog as their own country produced, but fre- 
quentiy sent for them to Ireland, conceiving aoubtiess that they 
would be found better and purer in their native land. The fol- 
lowing is a copy of a letter addressed by Deputy Falkland 
to tiie Earl of Cork in 1623 :— 
" Mt Lord, 
I have lately received letters from my Lord Duke of Buc- 
deuch and others of my noble friends, who have entreated 
me to send them some greyhound doffs and bitches out of this 
kingdom, of the largest sort, which I perceive they intend to 
present unto divers princes and other noble persons ; and if 
you can possibly, let them be white, whidi is the oolour most 
in re<}uest here. Expecting your answer by the bearer, I 
oommit you to the protection of the Almighty, and am 
Your lordship's attached friend, 

Falkiuto." 
Smith, in the second edition of his Iffistory of Waterford, 
says, " "The Irish greyhound is nearly extinct : it is much taller 
than a mastiff, but more like a greyhound, and for size, strength, 
and shape, cannot be equalled. Roderick, Ring of Connaught, 
was obliged to furnish hawks and greyhounds to Henry IL 
Sir Thomas Rue obtuned ^reat favour from the Great Mo^ 
in 1615 for a brace of Irish greyhounds presented by him. 
Henry VIII. presented the Marquis of Dessarages, a Spanish 
grandee, with two goshawks and four Irish greyhounds." 

I have now adduced, I think, a sufficient number of au- 
thorities to demonstrate the identity of the Irish ' wolf-dog 
with the Highland deer-hound. I might adduce many more, 
but want of space prevents my doing so. I may however, 
ere concluding, take the liberty of extracting from the ex- 
cellent paper of Mr Haffield, already alluded to as having 
been read before the Dublin Naturid History Society, the 
following communication, received by that gentieman from 
Sir William Betham, Ulster King at Arms, an authority of 
very high importance on any subject connected with Irish an- 
tiquities. Sir William says : — " From the mention of the wolf- 
dogs in the old Irish poems and stories, and also fh>m what 
I have heard from a very old person, long since dead, of his 
having seen them at the Neale, in the county of Mayo, the 
seat of Sir John Browne, ancestor to Lord Ejlmaine, I hare 
no doubt they were a gigantic ■ greyhound. My departed 
friend described them as being yery gentle, and that Sir J. 
Browne allowed them to come into his dining-room, where they 
put their heads over the shoulders of those who sat at table ; 
they were not smooth-skinned like our greyhounds, but rough 
and curly-haired. The Irish poets ciul the wolf-dog ' Cu,' 
and the common hound ' Gayer ;' a marked distinction, tht 
word ♦ Cu* signifying a champion." 
The Higblfttd pr Xrif h wolMog if » lUt^/ ni^wtio { 
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extremely good tempered and quiet in his disposition unless 
when irritated or excited, when he becomes furious, and is, in 
conseouence of his tremendous strength, a truly formidable 
animaL The size of these dogs has been much exaggerated. 
Goldsmith asserts that he saw sereral, some of which were 
four feet high I We cannot of course credit this, but there is 
no doubt that they were larger than most other dogs, and in> 
deed the Highland deer-hound is now the tallest dog in exis- 
tence. 

This animal is nearly extinct Eren Glengarry, whose 
dogs were once so famous, has not one genuine specimen 
left,and but a few remain scattered here and there through 
the north of Ireland and the Highlands of Scotland. Mr 
Nolan's dog " Oscar," whose portrait heads this article, is the 
finest sjpecunen of the kind t hare ever seen, standing 28^ 
inches m height at the shoulders ; their average height in 
their very best days seems to have been about SO inches. The 
colour of these dogs varies, but the most esteemed are dark 
iron-grey, with white breast. This is the colour of Oscar. 
They are, however, to be found of a yellowish or sandy hue, 
brindled, and even white. In former times, as will be seen 
Arom Lord Falkland's letter quoted above, this latter colour 
was by many preferred. One of the most remarkable 
fkots respecting the sise of this dog, is the great disparity 
which exists between the sises of the male and female of the 
breed, many of the latter being very diminutive, while their 
male offisprmg invariably attain the full stature of its race. 
Why will not some of our Irish eentlemen and sportsmen 
turn their attention to this si>lendia breed of dogs, and sedc 
to prevent, ere it be too late, its total extirpation ? 

Now, readers, there may be some among you who have 
thought my paper somewhat drr and prosy ; uid in case you 
should forget the many times I have amused yon before, and 
cast me forth altogether from your good graces, I shall con- 
clude with an authentic statement of how the last wolves ex- 
isting in the county Tyrone were destroyed by means of the 
Irish greyhound ; my account is taken from a oiogiraphy of a 
Tyrone family published in Belfast in 1829. I thus venture 
to abridge the note to page 74. 

In the mountainous parts of the county Tyrone the inha- 
bitants suffered much trom the wolves, and gave from the 
public fund as much for the head of one of these animals as 
they would now give for the capture of a notorious robber on 
the highway. There lived in those days an adventurer, who, 
alone and unassisted, made it his occupation to destroy these 
ravagers. The time for attackii^ them was in the night, 
and midnight was the best time fir doing so, as that was 
their won^ time for leaving their lair in search of food, 
when the country was at rest and all was still ; then issuing 
forth, they fell on their defenceless prey, and the carnage 
commenced. There was a species of dog for the purpose of 
hunting them, called the wolf-doe; the animal resembled a 
rough, stout, half-bred greyhound, but was much stronger. 
In the county Tyrone there was then a large space of ground 
inclosed by a high stone wall, having a gap at each of the 
two opposite extremities, and in this were secured the flocks 
of the surrounding farmers. Still, secure thou|;h this fold was 
deemed, it was entered by the wolves, and its mmates slaugh- 
tered. The neighbouring proprietors havine heard of the 
noted wolf-hunter above mentioned, by name Rory Carragh, 
sent for him, and offered the usual reward, with some addi- 
tion, if he would undertake to destroy the two remaining 
wolves that had committed such devastation. Carrafi[h under- 
taking the task, took vdth him two wolf-dogs, and a little boy 
only twelve years old, the only person who would accompany 
him, and repaired at the approach of midnight to the fold in 
question. "Now," said Carragh to the boy, **as the two 
wolves usually enter the opposite extremities of the sheep- 
fold at the same time, I must leave you and one of the dogs 
to guard this one while I go to the other. He steals with all 
the caution of a cat, nor will you hear him, but the dog will, 
and positively will give him the first fall ; if, therefore, you 
are not active when he is down to rivet his n6ck to the gpround 
with this spear, he will rise up and kill both you and the dog. 
So good night." 

*< rn do what I can," said the little boy, as he took the 
Spear f^om the wolf-hunter *s hand. 

The boy immediately threw open the gate of the fold, and 
took his seat in the inner part, close to the entrance ; his faith- 
ful companion crouching at his side, and seeming perfectly 
aware of the dangerous business he was eneagM m. The 
tiight was yery dark and cold, and the poor liUle boy being 



benumbed with the chilly air, was beginning to fall isto a kind 
of sleep, when at that instant the dog with a roar leaped 
across him, and laid his mortal enemy upon the earth. The 
boy was rotised into double activity by the voice of his eom- 
paniou, and drove the spear through the wolf's neck as he 
had been directed, at which time Caurragh i^»peared, bearing 
the head of the other. 

I have not been able to asoertain with eertainty the date of 
the death of the last Irish wolf, but there was a presenttneat 
for killing wolves granted in Cork in the year I7l0. I am aS 
present acquainted with an old gentleman between 80 and 90 
years of age, whose mother remembered wolves to have been 
killed in the county of Wexford about the year 1730^ ; and 
it is asserted by many persons of weight iad yeradty that a 
wolf was killed in Uie Wicklow mountains so recently as 
1770. 1 have other legends on the subject of wolf-hunti]]^ in 
Ireland in former times, but want of space compels ms, for 
the present at all events, to oondude, which I do, trusting 
that what I have already written will gratify my readers. 

An ancient Irish harp, popularly known as the harp of 
Brian Boriumha, still preserved in Trinity College, Damin, 
is ornamented with a figure of the wolf-4og, whic£, as repre- 
senthig Mm under the form of a rough strong greriiound* 
precisely similar to the animal now known as the Wghland 
deer-hound, fVimishes an additional argument to the eorreot- 
ness of the position above advanced. H. D. R. 



Mosaic Work. — ^The art of mosaic work has been known 
in Rome since the days of the republic. The severer rulers 
of that period forbsde the introduction of forei^ marbles, 
and the republican mosaics are all in black and white. Under 
the empire the art was greatly improved, and not merely by 
the introduction of marbles of various colours, but by the in- 
yention of artificial stones, termed by the Italians smaki, 
which can be made of every variety ot tint. This art was 
never entirely lost. On tne introduction of pictores into 
Christian temples, they virere first made of mosaic ; remaining 
specimens of these are rude, but profoundly interesting in a 
historical point of riew. When art was restored ^ Italy, 
mosaic also was improved, but it attained its greatest perfection 
in the last and present century. Roman mosaic, as now prac- 
tised, may be described as being the production of {rfctures 
by connecting together numerous minnte pieces of coloured 
marblQ or artificial stones ; these are attaoned to a gromid of 
copper by means of a strong cement of gummasti^ and other 
materials, and are afterwaras ground and polished as a stone 
would be to a perfectly level surface ; by this art not only are 
ornaments made on a small scale, but pictures of the largest 
size are copied. In former times the largest cupolas of chur<£es, 
and not unfrequently the entire walls, were encrusted with mo- 
saic. The most remarkable modem works are the copies 
which have been executed of some of the most important 
works of the great masters for the altars in St reter's. 
These are in every respect perfect imitations of iJie originals ; 
and when the origmals, in spite of every care, must change 
and perish, these mosaics will still convey to distant ag^ a 
perfect idea of the triumphs of art achieved in the fifteenth 
century. The government manufactory in Rome occupies the 
apartments in uie Vatican which were used as offices of the 
Inquisition. No copies are now made, but cases of imalti are 
shown, containing, it is said, 18,000 different thits. Twenty 
years were employed in making one of the copies I have men- 
tioned. The pieces of mosaic vary in sise from an eighth to 
a sixteenth of an inch, and eJeven men were employed lor that 
time on each picture. A great improvement was introduced 
into the art in 1775 by the Signor Raffaeli, who tliought of pre- 
paring the smalti in what may be termed fine thr^uls. The 
pastes or smalti are manufactured at^ Venice in the ^pe of 
crayons, or like sticks of sealing-wax, and are afterwards drawn 
out by tiie workman at a blow-pipe, into the t|iickness he re- 
qraires, often almost to a hair, and now seldom thidcer than 
the finest grass stalk. For tables and large artides, of 
course, the pieces are thicker ; but the beauty of the work* 
manship, the soft gradation of the tints, and the cost, depend 

rn the minuteness of the pieces, and the skill di^Iayed by 
artist. A ruin, a group of flowers or figures, wul employ 
a good artist about two months when only two inches square, 
and a specimen of such a description costs from £5 to £20., 
according to the execution ; a landscape, six inches by four, 
would require eighteen months, and would cost f^om forij to 
fifty pounds. TUs will strike yon as no adequate reonme* 
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ration for the time bestowed. The finest ornaments for a lady, 
oonsisting of necklace, ear-rings, and brooch, cost forty pounds. 
For a picture of Paestum, eight feet long, and twenty inches 
broad, on wliidi four men were occupied for three years, £1,000 
•ierling was asked. 

I ahMl now notice the mosaic work of Florence. It differs 
entirely from Roman mosaic, bdng composed of stones in- 
serted in oomparatively laree masses ; it is called work in pi- 
etra dura. The stones used are all more or less of a rare 
9nd precious nature. In old specimens the most beautiful 
works are those in which the designs are of an arabesque cha- 
racter. The nK>st remarkable specimen of this description of 
pietra dura is an octagonal table in the Gubinetto di Baroc- 
do, in the Florence Gallery. It is yalued at £20,000 ster- 
Ifaig, and was commenced in 1623 b^ Jacopo Detelli, from de- 
•igns by LigozzL Twenty-two artists worked upon it with- 
out interruption till it was terminated in the year 1649. At- 
tempts at landscapes, and the imitation of natural obiects, 
were usually failures in former times, mere works of labour, 
which did not attain their obiect ; but of late works have 
been produced in this art, in which are represented gproups of 
flowers and fruit, vases, musical instruments, and other com- 
patible objects, with a truth and beauty which excite the ut- 
most adnuration and surprise. These pictures in stone are, 
however, enormously exnensive, and can only be seen in the 
palaces of the crreat. Two tables in the Pilazzo Pitti are 
valued at £7,000, and this price is by no means excessive. 
These are of modem design, on a ground of porphyry, and 
ten men were employed for four years on one of tnem, and a 
spot is pointed out, not more than three inches square, on 
which a man had worked for ten months. But Florentine 
mosaic, like that of Rome, is not merely used for cabinets, 
tables, or other ornamental articles ; the walls of the spacious 
chapel which is used as the burial-nlace of the reigning family 
at Florence are lined with pietra aura, realising the gem-en- 
crusted halls of tiie Arabian tales. Roman mosaic, as we 
have seen, is of gpreat value as an ally to art ; but Florentine 
mosaic can have no such pretensions, and time and money 
might be better bestowed. The effect is far from pleasing in 
the chapel I have alluded to, and I think that the art might 
be advantageously confined to the production of small orna- 
ments, for which it is eminently adapted. — T7i€ Civil En- 
gineer and Architect' $ Journal. 



SEALS OF IRISH CHIEFS. 
.' An E«ay read at a Meeting of tbe Bojal Irish Academy, 
by George Fetrie, R.H.A., M.R.I.A. 

HATmo a few months since succeeded in deciphering an 
andent and somewhat difficult inscription on the seal of a 
distinguished Irish chief, which the Dean of St Patrick's had but 
just previously added to his magnificent collection of our na- 
tional antiquities, it occurred to me that a notice of this seal, 
and of a few others of the same class, preserved in that col- 
lection and in my own, might be somewhat interesting to the 
Academy, and at the same time prove useful in showing the 
importance of forming collections of this kind. In an assem- 
bly so enlightened as that which Ibave the honour to address, 
it would be impertinent to offer any remarks on the value of 
ancient seals, not only as evidences of .the truth of history, 
both local and national, but also as illustrations of the state 
and prog^ss of the arts in times past. As has been justly 
remarked, it is firom the great seats of England that we have 
been supplied with the surest criteria for estimating the pro- 
gressive advancements made in architectural taste, and the 
various successive phases which it has from time to time ex- 
hibited in the country ; and if all other historical evidences 
were lost, this alone would perhaps be sufficient to compen- 
sate for the want. The importance of this branch of archseolo- 
gy has indeed been felt ana acknowledged in every other coun- 
try of Europe, in proportion to the progress whicn it has made 
in civilization and refinement ; and we should perhaps feel 
some mortification at being necessitated to confess that in 
Ireland alone it has hitherto recdved scarcely any attention. 
I shall not sftj tbat this neglect on the part of our antiqua- 
ries has arisen from a distaste for investigations which, as 
they reauire merely a littie learning and common sense, allow 
no indulgence for the mind to soar into the dim and distant 
upper regions of romance and fanclfol conjecture, where such 
qualities would be found but weighty and earthly incumbran- 
ces. A sufficient reason may be found in the fact, that until 
very recentiy thei^ were no collections of antiquities of this 



class in existence to which investigators could refer ; and 
hence, if the Irish antiquary had been onlv a few years back 
asked the question whetner the Irish ever had the use of sig- 
nets commonly among them, he would have been constrained 
to confess his inability to give an answer. Such a question, 
however, can be replied to now in a more satisfactory man- 
ner. It is ascertained that not only the Irish kings and patty 
princes, from the period of the Anglo-Norman conquest, 
used sienets, but also that they were common among persons 
of inferior rank. It can be also shown that such signets closely 
resembled in style and device those of the Anglo-Normans of 
similar ranks. Still, however, from the imperfection consequent 
on the recent formation of our collections of antiquities, the 
era at which seals began to be used in Ireland remains undeci- 
ded ; for although we have no seals of an earlier age than the 
thirteenth century, it would be as yet premature to condiide 
that none such ever existed. Till a recent period it was the 
opinion of the English antiquaries generally that the use of 
signets was unknown to the Saxons, and was introduced into 
England by the Normans ; and this opinion was grounded on 
the fact that no Saxon seals had ever been discovered. But 
of late years there have been foimd seals, unquestionably of 
the Saxon times ; and no doubt can now be reasonably enter- 
tained of their general use among that people ; and henoe, 
although no seals of cotemporaneous with the Saxon times have 
as yet been met with in Ireland, the similarity that previuled 
between the two countries in customs, and in knowledge of the 
arts, would very strongly warrant the conclusion that the use 
of signets could not have been unknown or perhaps uncommon 
in Ireland. 

To these prefatory remarks I have only to add, that thoncfa 
the use of signets was common not only among the Grows 
and Romans, but also among the earlier civilized nations of 
the East, we have no evidence that such a use had ever been 
introduced into Ireland by its original colonists. 

With these few general introductory observations I shall 
now proceed to exhibit to the Academy the seals which it ap- 
peared to me desirable to bring under their notice. 




The first, unfortunately, I can only exhibit in a drawing, as 
the original is not now known to exist. It is the seal of ^lim 
0*Conor, who was allowed by the English government to bear 
the hereditary title of king of Connaught in the thirteenth 
century, and the legend is <S. FedUmid Regis Comaetie. 
The impression of this seal has been published in Ware's 
Antiquities, where it is adduced as an evidence that some 
of the Irish chiefs retained the title of king subsequently 
to the Anelo-Norman conquest. The following is the passage 
in which the statement occurs : — 

" Thus far the kings of Ireland, who lived before the arrival 
of the English under King Henry II, but even after that 
period, some, though subjects, enjoyed the r^al title, and 
were styled kings even by the kings of England. For Hove- 
den cites the following passage under the year 1175. Hie est 
Finis et Concordia, &c. * This is the final end and concord, 
which was made at Windsor on the octaves of St Michael in 
the year of grace 1175, between our Lord Henry kbg of 
England, son of the Empress Maude, and Roderick long of 
Connaught, by Catholicus, Archbishop of Tuam, and Cantord, 
Abbot of St Brendan, and Master Laurence, chancellor of 
the king of Conau^ht, viz., that the king of England gprants 
to the said Roderick, his liege man, king of Conaught, that 
as long as he shall faithfully serve him, he shall be king under 
him, ready to do him -service as lieg^ man, &c.'* The letters 
patent of kin^ Henry II., by which he committed the ma- 
nagement of his Irish affairs to William Fitz-Adelm, his 
sewer, shew us the rank in which these nominal kings were at 
that time placed. They begin thus : ** Henricus, &c. Henry 
by the g^ace of God, king of England, lord of Ireland, duke 
of Normandy and Aquitun, and earl of Ai\jou, to the ardi* 
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bishops, bishops, kings, earls, barons, and to all his faithful 
sabjeots of Ireland, greeting.' It appears also out of the 
close roll An. 6th of king John in the Tower of London, that 
the successor of Roderick was in like manner called king of 
Conaoght. So in the close roll of the 5th of Henry III, 
Bome of the king's letters patent were directed, among others 
to K. king of Conaught, and to O. king of Rinel-ean ; and 
in the following year the same king granted to the king 
of Tosmond the land of Tosmond. For thus it is in the char- 
tor roll of the 6th of Henry III, Membr. 2, * Rex, &c. 
The king to the king of Tosmond, greeting. We grant unto 
yon the land of Tosmond, (t. «. Thumond) which you formerly 
held at the farm of ISO marks, to be held of us until we come of 
age.' Concerning the suit exhibited at London by Fedlimid 
O'Conor before K. Henry III. and his court, see Matthew 
Paris under the year 1140, where that writer calls him 
•* Petty King of that part o/* Ireland, which is called Cunnoch, 
t. e, Conaught;" and that Fedlimid himself took upon him the 
name of king of Connaught, appears from his seal, the impres- 
sionof which is exhibited to the reader, plate 1, No 3.— [It 
appears by the Lord Stafford's letters (c.) that the seal here 
mentioned was presented to King Charles I. in the year 1636.]" 

From the letter here alluded to, which was addressed to 
Lord Strafford by Secretary Cooke in 1636, it appears that 
this seal was presented by Sir Beverley Newcomen to the king 
in person, by whom, as the letter states, the seal was much es- 
teemed, and well accepted. As this selu is not known to exist 
at present, it may be supposed that it was lost in the civil wars 
whidi followed so soon afterwards. 

As the life of Felim O'Conor constitutes a portion of the 
general history of Ireland, it is unnecessary for me to advert 
more in detail to it, than to mention that he was elected to the 
throne of Connaugkt by the English of that province in 1230, 
was deposed by them in 1232, was restored again soon after- 
wards, died in 1265, and was interred in the abbey of Roscom- 
mon, where a magnificent tomb was raised over his remains, 
which is still to be seen. His death is thus recorded in the An- 
nals of the Four Masters :— ** 1265. Felim, the son of Charles 
the r^-handed O'Conor, defender and supporter of his own 

Srovince and of his friends on every side ; expeller and plun- 
erer of his enemies ; a man full of hospitality, valour, and re- 
nown ; patron of the orders of the clergy and of men of science ; 
worthy heir to the throne of Ireland for his nobility, justice 
and valour, wisdom, personal shape, and love of truth ; died 
after extreme unction and penance, in the monastery of the 
Dominican Friars at Roscommon, which he himself had 
granted to God and that order." 

It will be observed that the style and device of this seal are 
yery similar to those of the Norman and Anglo-Norman seals 
of the same age ; and it can scarcely admit of doubt that its 
type was derived firom that source. As to its general form, 
we have no description left ; but a nearly cotemporary seal of a 
king of Desmond, which I have now the honour to exhibit 
will probably enable the Academy to form an accurate idea of it. 





This seal, which is from my own cabinet, is, as the inscrip- 
tion shows, the seal of Donald Og, the son of Donald Roe 
Mac Carthy, who, as appears from the notices in the Irish and 
English authorities, became king or lord of Desmond by the 
murder of his father, Donald Roe, in 1306, or, as some ac- 
counts state, in 1302, and was himself killed in 1309. The 
legend runs thus: — S. Dovenaldi : Og : Fill: D : lioth Ma- 
Carthy, The name of this prince appears in the pedigree 
of the Mac Carthy family as fifteenth in ascent from the 
last Earl of Clancarty and the thirtieth in descent from their 
great ancestor Oilioll Olum. It will be seen that its device 
is very similar to that of the king of Connaught, but the form 
of the letters in the inscription indicates a somewhat later 
age. This seal was founa about twenty years ago in the 
county of Cork, and was purchased originally by a watch- 
maker in that city. 



The next seal that I have the honour to exhibit is from the 
collection of the Dean of St Patrick's, and is that to which I 
made allusion at the commencement of this paper. It was 
discovered by that zealous collector among some old silver in 
a jeweller's shop. In its general features it is similar to the 
seals already noticed, but the character of the letters in the 
legend indicatjB a still later age ; and this circumstance, un- 
important as it may appear, is of consequence, as it enables us 
with certainty to determine its owner, which would otherwise 
have been with difficulty ascertained, as there were two chiefs 
of the name in the legend in the family to which it belongs. 
The inscription on this seal reads thus: — Si, Mac Con, 
duds de Ui Cassin. The territory called Hy-Caissin cona- 
prehended a considerable tract of the ancient Thomond in 
the county of Clare, of which the Macnamaras were heredi- 
tary lords ; and the Mac Con whose name appears on this seal 
is found in all the pedigrees of that illustrious family, as the 
28th in descent from Oilioll Olum, the common ancestor of the 
Mac Carthys. O'Briens, and other princely families of Mun- 
ster. According to the Annals of Innisfallen, which are the 
best authority for the history of Munster, the first Mac Con 
Mara was elected to be chief head of the tribe of O'Coilean 
in 1313 ; and ^ain, at the year 1315, it is sUted that 
Macnamara, and Mahon the son of Cumea, went to the 
tower of De Clare to compel him to enter into an agree- 
ment, which De Clare acceded to, to give Mac Con and his 
heirs the canthred of Ua Caissin, the charters whereof had 
been given to De Clare. The second Mao Con, to whom as I 
conceive this seal should be assigned, and who was grandson 
to the former, became chief of Hy-Caissin about the year 
1340, and died about ten years afterwards. 
[The remainder of this article shall be given in an early 

number.] 

THE GIRLS OF THE WEST. 

AiB— •* Teddy ye gander." 
You may talk, If you please, 
^ Of the brown Portugueae, 

But, wherever you roam, wherever you roam. 
You nothing will t 
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Half so lovely or sweet. 
As the girls at home, the girls at home. 

Their eyes arc not sloes, 

Nor so long is their nose, 
But, between roe and you, between me and you. 

Thoy are just as alarming. 

And ten times more charming. 
With haxcl and blue, with haxel and blue. 

Tbty don't ogle a man, 

cr the top of their fan, ' 

Till his l)e«rt's in a flame, his heart's in a flame. 

But though bashful and shy. 

They ve a look in their eye. 
That just comes to the same, just comes to the sai 

No mantillas they sport. 

But a petticoat short. 
Shows an ancle the best, an ancle the best. 

And a leg i but, O murthcr ! 

1 dare not go further. 

So here's to the West, so here's to the Weit. I 

' Churlc* OMaUevr 
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SOME ACCOUNT OF AN IRISH DARE-DEVIL. 

People may talk about the idleness and indolence of Irish- 
men, but in my mind they merely betray their ignorance in so 
doinff. Positively there is no other country on the face of the 
eafth) the inhabitants of which hare wrouj^t out for them- 
fielrto so many different professions, occupations, and ingenious 
les|>edients, to make the time pass agreeably : let any change 
1^ the constitution of society require the exercise of any par- 
Ucular faculty for good or for eril, and straiglitway the yacancr 
is filled up with an expedition and efficiency truly wonderful. 
Astounding as the proposition may sound to the wise men and 
wom«n of Uie empire, the fact is, that Irishmen hate idleness ; 
it is an intolerable load to them ; they are ever on the look-out 
for something to do ; and as aU parties concede to them the 
possession of almost infallible ingenuity, it would be strange 
indeed, if, in a spot of land so f(^e in adventure, any one of 
them should be long at fault In such a pursuit. 

That the oooupatbns upon which they occasionally fix, in 
theif Mniable detestation of idleness, are not always the best 
tcahfiulated to promote the well-being or comforts of the rest 
t»t the community, I am quite free to confess ; but this is all 
iMltter of taste, and does not at all interfere with the validity of 
tey argument,which merely seeks to assert that an Irishman will 
do anvthing sooner than be doing nothins^. To be sure they 
havettieir propensities, among the most favonrite of which are 
fighting, farming, and love-making; but should any untoward 
ODStaefo prevent their indulgence many of these tastes, they by 
no means sink into an apathetic despondency like many of Uieir 
neighboars : they have too many resources for that, upon some 
one of whidi they immediately fall bade with as much seal and 
energy as if it had been the original occupation of their choice. 
Nor are they fastidious : in the generality of cases it is quite 
Immaterial to them whether they are practising gunnery upon 
a denounced landlord, or figuring in a procession : they are 
ready for anything, ffood, bad, or IndiffiBrent — anything but 
idleness. It was said of old that were you to put an Iriftbman 
on the spit, you would not long be at a loss for another to turn 
it. Whoever he was that first propounded that maxim, oertes 
he knew our nation well ; nay, I would venture to say that 
in nhiety-nine oases an Irishman would roast his mother, if 
driven to that melancholy alternative, sooner than remain 
either idle or inactive. Joking apart, I wish those who 
grumble most about Ireland would give us something to do, 
and find for us some rational occupation which might obviate 
the daily occurrence of those little extravagances of conduct 
which render our people a puzzle and a wonder to better regu- 
lated communities. 

Such a state of 80<»ety as this, and such restless activity 
alone, could give birth to the extraordinary character whose 
turbulent career I am about inditing ; but ere I proceed, it 
would perhaps be well to allude to the circumstances and 
emergencies which, on the principles I have laid down, threw 
such an individual to the surface. Little more than allusion 
will be necessary; for in these days, when so much has been 
said and sung about Ireland — while Carleton in his soul- 
searching tales anatomises the very inmost heart of our coun- 
trymen, and Mrs Hall skims the surface of all that is good 
and beautiful amongst us — while attorneys make fortunes, 
and lawyers found families, who can be ignorant of the la- 
mentable mismanagement of property which has be^s^ared so 
many of our oldest families ? The history of one will almost 
tell the fate of them all. Incumbrances accumulating for per- 
haps half-a-dozen generations, some probably long before dis- 
charged, but still allowed to remain on record as if unpaid, 
through mere neglect and carelessness, until the fact of their 
ever having been paid falls into oblivion, or becomes incapable 
of proof ; others permitted to continue, in the hope that some 
lucky accident would sometime or other, and somehow or 
other, transfer them by inheritance to the heir, or else enable 
him to liquidate them more conveniently than at the present. 
At last, in the changes of mortal affairs, they fall into the haifds 
of strangers or persons who must have their own. A settle- 
ment is demanded — the inheritor finds himself fifty per cent 
worse than nothing — redemption b out of the question — he 
plunges into tenfold dissipation and extravagance, knowing 
that he wastes nothing which it is in his power to retain or 
retrieve. A short life and a merry one, is his maxim ; to 
protract it, he litigates every claim right and left — seeks to 
baffle every process of the law — calls his tenantry to his as- 
sistance — ^while they, taking advantage of his distresses, and 
the confusion of aU rights, assume »n mdependent position, 



playing off the landlord and his adversaries against one an- 
other — ^now rebelling against his weak claims — ^now affbrding' 
him protection against theadvancesof thelaw, throwing their 
weignt into whatever scale promises the most fun and the most 
advantage — ^half-a-dozen bailiffis are maimed or murdered — 
half-a-dozen examples are made to the offended digmty of ju»- 
tice. Affairs come to their crisis at last in spite of all opposi- 
tion. The attorneys get their costs-^the creditors g«t the 
surplus-^e unfortunate debtor gets the turn-out — and so ends 
an old song and an old family. 

This terrible ultimatum of the law did not, however, in all 
cases put an end to the hopes and energies of the discomfited 
litigant. Another card still remained to be played, by anj 
one reckless and desperate enough to avail himself of it : this 
was no less than to rise in open opposition to all law, set the 
sheriff and his subalterns at defiance, and hold possession 
with a strong hand after the manner of the ancients. Before 
matters came to this, the tenantry were usually, from the 
causes I have mentioned, sufficiently demoralized for any pur- 
pose ; and whatever might have been their previous conduct, 
those sympathies which seldom fail a ruined master, were of 
course roused to their highest pitch; in addition to which 
stimulant, it was manifestly their advantage that the reign of 
misrule should continue, so that, when a man was thus turned 
at bay, there was no saying how the matter might end. I be- 
lieve it very often happened, during the weak and uncertain 
administration of justice in the past oenturv, that a prtina- 
cious adherence to this desperate line of policy has tired out 
the persecution of all adversaries, and been crowned with final 
success. Any money, therefore, for a partizan able and will- 
ing to undertake the support of such a desperate cause ; one 
who, while his principal kept in the background, had no femr 
or shame to prevent him fVom putting himself forward— drill- 
ing the tenants — collecting adherents and information — con- 
centrating all the lawlessness of the district against the opera*, 
tions of the law— holding his own liffe at nougnt, and the lives 
of all others at a lower standard, if possible. 

In those days society required Dare-devils, and if old stories 
be true. Dare-devils galore arose to supply the want. But 
what were they all to Mick Connell of Thurles ? The desp^ 
rado whose name is still remembered with terror and admira- 
tion through the dwtrict which was the scene of his turbulent 
career fifty years ago, was, as my informant described him to 
me, a man of the most indomitable resolution, endowed with 
a strength of body truly formidable, though of small stature 
and mean appearance, and withal one of the most mortal oppo- 
nents of the king's writ that ever figured, even in Tippenury. 
This fellow was not slow to perceive that a more pleasing and 

Erofitable occupation could be found for the exercise of the dar- 
ig qualities which he possessed, than was afforded in the occa- 
sional outbreak at fair or ]^attem, to which he had hitherto 
in his simplicity restricted himself. A gentleman in the neigh- 
bourhood got into difficulties, and, poor man, had not a soul 
belonging to him who could direct the laudable exertions his 
tenants and followers were willing to make in his behalf,or show 
them how even to dispose of a baiSff. Common humanityindnced 
Mick to come forward, and never was an act of humanity more 
richly rewarded. The most brilliant and unexpected success 
crowned his labours. Under his guidance the tenants became 
a phalanx, able to bother the twelve judges themselves, or tire 
the patience even of a Chancery suit. Writs were sent out, but 
had no return, and now and then the same might be said 
of the bailiffs who ventured to bear them. Everything was 
reduced to the most perfect system ; and the attorneys, dis- 
mayed and discomfitcKl, declared themselves conquered by a 
line of tactics hitherto unknown, the discoverer of which de- 
served to be immortalized. ''The result was, that the party who 
had been so fortunate as to awaken for his service the slum- 
bering energies of this determined partizan, was allowed an 
honourable capitulation, while the discovery of these happy 
improvements m the[noble art of self-defence gained for Conn Jl 
himself the character of public benefactor of all distressed 
country gentlemen. 

His fame increased, and business came thick upon him. 
Many a man who was half inclined to die soft before, without 
one effort to save himself, took courage now, and hastened to 
avail himself of the prowess and protection of this new and 
unhoped-for auxiliary ; until, at lenp^th, in all desperate cases 
the first step taken was to secure his services. In process of 
time his sons grew to manhood, fitted in every respect to co- 
operate with such a father ; and of course the extent and 
boldness of bis operations increased along with his family. 
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The local authorities conniTed at him ; many of them probably 
havine receired the benefit of his assistance already, while the 
rest of them knew not what day would fling them upon his 
protection. Touch Connell I — ^they would as soon touch the 
apples of their own eyes ; they might as well yield themselves 
at once to the hated touch of the bailiffs. Gratitude for past 
serrices, and a prudent view to those which be might ere long 
be called to render, procured him an immunity from the ha- 
rassine regulations wnich were made for the control of genUe- 
men of his iddney ; and, accordingly, under this reciprocal pa- 
tronage he g^w and flourished, ana waxed famous. Gradually 
he beciame enabled to form a gr&ng, and, that point gained, he 
became irresistible. The beauty and simplicity of bis system 
caused it to triumph every where. Debts were at a discount 
— judgments were condemned — incumbrances ceased to be a 
biurden — and, alas for the mutability of mortal greatness, the 
sheriff, the very sheriff, was so lightly regarded uat not a soul 
in the place would be bothered bribing mm ! 

Respectable and remunerative as his line of business had 
become, it was not long until a wider field was opened to his 
increased powers, and the experience he bad accumulated. 
The representative of an old and considerable family was 
threatened with an ejectment by some of his relatives, who 
possessed a clearer claim to the property than he did ; while, in 
addition to the doubtfulness of his cause, he had to bemoan 
that the improvident manner in which he lived had deprived 
him of the means necessary to defend it. Nor were his trou- 
bles confined to one law-suit. Other parties, conceiving their 
rights were as feasible as those of his original adversary, de- 
termined on a similar assertion of them, and on one day the 
luckless wight was served with, I believe, no less than four 
ejectments. I suppose every body is aware of the indiscre- 
tions, irregularities, and extravagances which in that facetious 
process are alleged against the person whom it seeks to dis- 
turb. I need not, therefore, say with what amaiement the 
poor man perused the weighty charges of assault and battery 
so circumstantially laid against him, or how deeply he puxded 
his memory in ransacking it to discover when he could, by any 

Sossibility, have committed all these outra|^s. And who the 
euce was John Thrustout, that seemed mixed up so much in 
the transaction ? — he was a civil fellow, anyhow, for he warned 
him fairly of his danger, and advised him to make the best 
fight he could. " And, by the powers, so I will," he ejacula- 
ted ; " since they say we wallopped them, I may as well have 
the gains as the name — let them do their best. If Mike Con- 
nell helps me, 111 take the hint, and maybe they won*t have 
truth on their side the next time they complain of me." 

It usually happens that where a great many people are en- 
deavouring each to get a blow at one unfortunate, ne against 
whom this united ill will is directed comes off pretty safe m the 
scramble. In Ireland, at all events, the luxury of thrashing 
one's neighbour is so highly prized, that one can bear no in- 
terference when enjoying it, and ihus a well-meaning auxi- 
liary in the gprateful occupation is likely to fall in for worse 
treatment than was originally intended for the first victim. 
So it was in the i>resent instance. The discordant interests 
of the different claimants bred such confusion and disturbance 
in the several suits instituted, that for a long time the poor 
wretch whom all sought to disinherit was left m comparative 
quiet, and leisure was afforded him to overcome the scruples 
which Connell raised when it was first proposed to him to un- 
dertake the piece of unheard-of atrocity required of him, no less, 
in fact, than to place himself in direct and open outlawry, by 
seizing possession of the property in dispute, and holdine it by 
force of arms against all comers. But the bribe was too large, 
and the adventure altogether too tempting,notwithstanding its 
concomitant perils, for Connell's virtue or prudence to persist 
In refusing ; so, casting aside all minor matters as unworthy 
of the br%ht prospects now opening before him, he gathered 
bis troop of brigands, strengthened it with some new hands, 
cleared it of all doubtf^ characters, and, to use a transatlantic 
term, squatted in full force on the disputed teritory, dividing its 
richest farms between himself and his followers, as the price 
of his and their services. 

Weary on these law-suits ! — terminate as they may, they in- 
variably end by sucking away the very life-blood of the fools 
who rush into them. £i the case to which I allude, the unfor- 
tunate defendant had not the poor satisfaction of living to see 
the discomfiture which he had prepared for his assailants. 
The daily wateh for ruin, still deterred, was to him as sicken- 
ing as ever was the watch for hojie under like circumstances ; 
^m ho died ere it camei leaving his curse amon|( bis »dTer«»« 



ries on an average, and his strong iigunction to Connell to 
hold out against them all — an iiyunction he was by no means 
inclined to disobey ; for, now that he had undertaken the job, 
he was as eager to see out the fVm as if he had himself origi- 
nally concocted it, not to speak of the snug homesteads which 
he and his gang possessea on the sole tenure of their resis- 
tance to all Intruaers. Accordingly, no sooner had he disposed 
of the mortal remains of his doTunct employer, than he be- 
took himself with almost religious zeal to obey bis behests, by 
strengthening himself against the storm which he foresaw 
would soon burst upon him. The mansion-house was a strong 
substantial building, and there, with a judgment that would 
have been creditable to the most eminent p^eneral who ever 
conquered on a field of battle, he removed his head-quarters, 
and proceeded to lay in such stores of food, arms, and am- 
mumtion as would enable him to meet the danger in a man*- 
ner worthy of the stake he was playing for. It is need- 
less to paint the dismay which these bold arrangements scat- 
tered through the camps of the various daimants, who thus, 
at the very moment when each congratulated himsdf upon the 
immediate prospect of snatching the prize which the operation 
of nature, anticipating that of law, had thrown into his hands, 
found this unexpected and formidable opponent start up in 
their path, with his audacious pretensions, so audaciously, out 
at the same time so seriously supported. Had there been 
anything IUlo confidence among them, their co-operation might 
probably have effected his expulsion ; but it was not without 
reason that the cunning freebooter reckoned upon their mu- 
tual distrust precluding the possibility of such a coalition. 
Each of course sought to make terms with him ; and with 
each, of course, he coauetted as naturally as if he had been 
bred, bom, and reared in the best society. But in vain each 
importuned him to give up the possession — to all such demands 
he returned the same modest answer, ** Truly it would not be- 
come an ignorant simple man like him to pretend to settle a 
<^e8tion which puzzled the judges themselves. As soon as the 
rightful owner was declared, he would be ready to quit in his 
favour ; but until then, it was his duty to keep all out with per- 
fect impartiality." 

One of the parties whose demands were thus evaded, hap- 
pened to be a wrongheaded, positive sort of customer of the 
old school, who viewed the power and decisions of the wigged 
brotherhood with almost as much contempt as Connell himself 
could regard them, and being too impatient to await the slow 
and sinuous progress of the law, undertook the desperate re- 
solution of forcing that redoubted personage to evacuate, even 
by force of arms. It never was a hard matter in Tipperary, 
when a rookawn was on foot, to gather auxiliaries ; and at 
the time of which I write, the facilities were perhaps more 
numerous than ever ; not even the formidable character of tlie 
garrison and its commander could deter numbers of the ad- 
venturous spirits of Uiat famed region from the enterprize. 
They entered into the spirit of the thing with heart and soul ; 
and, accordingly, one fine morning, with a goodly band at his 
heels, and prepared with all the needful appliances, this old- 
fashioned vindicator of his rights set out to storm the strong- 
hold. It is unnecessary to say that an awful riot ensued — bar- 
ricades were broken down, outposts driven in, houses wrecked, 
and numbers of his then maiesty's subjects wofullv maltreated ; 
until at length, in spite of all opposition, they reached the house, 
than which even valour's self could no fafther go. Scaling^ 
ladders and battering-rams were in requisition ; the fun began 
to thicken, and the result to grow doubtful. Saragossa was 
not more nobly defended, nor %adiJos more gallantly assailed. 
It is possible, however, to push a joke too far, even on the best 
tempered people ; and Connell, feeling that this was the case, 
determined to give a gentle intimation of it to his assailants, 
A large window had been burst in and ladders placed against 
the breach^ — a rush was made to ascend them in defiance of 
the threats which he denounced against whoever should at- 
tempt it, and which he executed oy pouring a discharge of 
fire-arms into the very thickest of tne mass. But it was 
too late to intimidate ; the enraged mob rushed over the 
bodies of the fallen — a simultaneous attack was made upon 
all points — and, alas for the brave, the post was won. Ja 
the melee that ensued, all escaped but the leader ; and before 
the relatives of the slain, or the general mass of the victo- 
rious party, were aware of his capture, he was judiciously hur- 
ried out of their reach, and bandied over to the civil power on 
a charge of murder. There is no part of the world, however, 
in which the disthiction between killing and murder was so 
weU understood »s in Ireland in those days ; fmd in point oC 
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fact, I betioTe the man was free from the legal charge — at 
least so it appeared to the jury who tried him, for he was ac- 
quitted. Short-Uyed, indeed, was the triumph of his adversa- 
ries, and immediately on his liberation thejr began to tremble 
for the security of their tenure. He had sworn that though 
it shocdd cost hun his life, he would endearour to recover the pre- 
mises of which he had been dispossessed, and they knew him too 
well to doubt him : a council of war was held, and the question 
proposed, should the place be defended or evacuated ? The lat- 
ter alternative was adopted, not without good reason ; but it 
was likewise determined that it should never again afford 
such protection to Connell as it had, or present an obstacle to 
the entry of the legitimate claimant, when fortune should so 
far favour him ; and in pursuance of this policy the stalely 
mansion was levelled to tne ground — house and offices, even to 
the walled enclosures, every spot that could again harbour a 
freel)ooter. 

But it was not so easy to baffle that indefatigable customer : 
half of his resources were not yet expended ; his followers, re- 
animated by his escape, gathered round him again ; and before 
bis dismayed antagonists recovered from their disappointment, 
he was strongly and securely entrenched in an earthen fort 
of his own construction, in which he displayed as much science 
and foresight as would have done credit to Carnot. This 
was the period of his highest triumph ; his insolence became 
unbounded ; and he used, 1 am informed, to stalk through the 
streets of Thurles, on the most public occasions, armed to the 
teeth, and defying the best man in the town ** to lay a wet 
finger on him. It is not to be supposed that these extraor- 
dinary proceedings could fail of reaching the ears of the high 
functionaries who were called upon to decide upon the rights 
of the rival claimants, and who, not regarding Connell as the 
Tory fittest person to undertake the care of uie litigated pro- 
perty, ordered himtd'be instantaneously dispossessed, and 
forwa^ed writs to that purport to the sheriff. That officer, 
no way astray as to the dangers and difficulties he should en- 
counter in any attempt to dislodge such a desperado, coUec- 
^ted as much of the civil and mintary force of the district as 
was available, and proceeded to execute his perilous behest. 
Of course he v^as resisted, and it was soon found that the 
most violent measures should be resorted to. An order was 
given to storm the fort, and the attempt was answered by a 
Tolley from within, that tumbled a couple of the assailants, 
and drove back the remainder. The conflict became deadly, 
but so securely were the banditti posted, that all the efforts 
of the besiegers made scarce any impression upon them : can- 
non alone could be effectual, and a dispatch was sent for it. 
In the meantime a general assault was given, with partial 
success, which seemed to dishearten Connell so far as that he 
attempted a sortie for the purpose of escaping. Two of his 
sons fell in the melee, but all the rest of the party succeeded 
in getting off, leaving some half dozen of the assailants half 
dead or dying. He was now, undoubtedly, within the reach 
of the law, and warrants were issued for his apprehension ; 
but for a long time no one dared to attempt executing them, 
netwiUistanding that very large rewards were offered. At 
length, a bailiff who had some private pique against him, to 
act as an additional stimulant, undertook the dangerous en- 
terprize — succeeded in dogging him to his retreat, and on his 
attempting to snatdi a pistol to defend himself, shot him 
through the head, and put an end to the career of a real Irish 
Dare-Devil. A. M*C. 



Pbryersb Conduct of Man Among the many properties 

of human nature which almost exceed comprehension, comes 
the parsimony of the rich and the extravagance of the poor. 
Some rich men spare to-day, as if they feared starving to- 
morrow, and the indigent often consume in an hour what they 
may feel the want of for a week. These properties are the 
more unaccountable, because, parsimony is chiefly found to 
predominate in aged people, who may expect death every day, 
and extravagance chiefly in the young, who may reasonably 
hope to live many years ; as if old people hoara money be- 
cause they cannot want it, and young ones throw it away 
because it is necessary to their subsistence. 

FniENDS AND Enbhies. — While we value the praise of our 
friends, we should not despise the censures of our enemies; 
as fr^m the malice of the latter we freouently learn our faults, 
which the partiality of the • former lea them to overlook or 
i^nceal. 



Ghosts Everywhere — Could any thing be more miracu- 
lous than an actual authentic ghost ? The English Jc^msoa 
longed, all his life, to see one, but could not, though he went 
to Cock -lane, and thence to the church-vaults, and tapped on 
coffins. Foolish doctor I Did he never, with the mind's eye, as 
well as with the body's, look round him into that full tideof 
human life he so loved ? did he never so much as look into him- 
self ? The good doctor was a ghost> as actual and authentic as 
heart could wish ; well nigh a million of ghosts were travel- 
ling the streets by his side. Sweep away the illusion of time ; 
compress the three-score years into three minutes : what eb* 
was he — ^what else are we? Are we not spirits, shapMed faito 
a body, into an appearance, and that fade away ap^aan uito 
air and invisibility ? This is no metaphor ; it is a simple sci- 
entific ,/acf ; we start out of nothingness, take figure, and are 
apparitions ; round us, as round the veriest snectre, is eter- 
mty ; and to eternity minutes are as years and sens. Whera 
now is Alexander of Macedon ? — does the steel host that 
Veiled in fierce battle-shouts at Issus and Arbela remain be- 
hind him ; or have they all vanbhed utterly, even as perturbed 
goblins must ? Napoleon too, and his Moscow retreats and 
Austerlitz campaigns — ^was it all other than the veriest spec- 
tre-hunt, which hM now, with its howling .tumult that made 
night hideous, flitted away? Ghosts T-^there are nigh a 
thousand millions walking the earth openly at noontide ; some 
half- hundred have vjmished from it, some half-hundred hare 
arisen in it, ere thy watch ticks once. Generation after ge- 
neration takes to itself the form of a body, and, forth issuing 
from Cimmerian night on heaven's mission, appears. What 
force and fire is in each he expends: one grinding in the 
mill of industry ; one, huntec-Uke, climbing the giddy Alfmie 
heights of science; one madly' dashed in pieces on the rooks 
of strife, in war with his fellow ; and then the heaven-sent is 
recalled ; his earthly vesture fails away, and soon even t« 
sense becomes a vanished shadow. ,Tfao9, like some wild- 
flaming, wild-thundering train of heaven's artillery, does tins 
mysterious mankind thunder and flame;in 4ong-drawn, qmA" 
succeeding grandeur, through the unknown deep. Thus, like 
a God-crealed, fire-breathmg spirit-host, we emerge from 
the Inane, haste stormfully across the astonished earth, th«& 
plunge again into the Inane. But whence? Oh, hearen, 
whither ? Sense knows not ; faith knows not, only that it it 
through mystery to mystery, from God and to God. — Cor- 
fyle's E$says. 

The MsTROPOLit London in leneth is neariy 8 mUes, 

its breadth 3, and its circumference 26. It contams above 
8,000 streets, lanes, alleys, and courts, and more than 66 dif- 
ferent squares. It has 246 churcjies and chapels, 207 meet- 
ing houses for Dissenters, 43 chapels for foreigners, and 6 
synagogues for Jews — ^making 502 places of public worship. 
The number of inhabitants during the sitting of Parliament 
is estimated at 1,250,000. In this vast city there are upwards 
of 4,000 seminaries for education, 10 institutions for promo- 
ting the arts and sciences, 122 asylums for the indigent, 17 
for the sick and lame, 13 dispensaries, 704 charitable institu- 
tions, 58 courts of justice, 7,040 professional men connected 
with the various departments of the law. There are 13,300 
vessels trading to tne river Thames in the course of a year, 
and 40,000 waggons goin^ and returning to the metrt^lis ia 
the same penod, including their repeated voyages. The 
amount of exports and imports to and from the Thames is et- 
timated at £66,811,922 sterling annually, and the property 
floating in thb vast city every year is £170,000,000 sterlh^. 
These circumstances may be sufficient to convince us of the 
amazing extent and importance of the ci4>ital of the British 
empire. 

No person can be happy without friends. The heart is 
formed for love, and cannot be satisfied without the opportu- 
nity of giving and receiving affection. If we love others, they 
will love us ; and in order to have friends, we must show our- 
selves friendly. Hence it is every one's duty to cultivate a 
cheerful and obliging disposition. It is impossible to he 
happy without it. 

He who would do justly to all men, must begin from knoir- 
ing to be not unjust to himself. 
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JIMMY DELANY, OR THE ASCENDANT IDEA. 



*' A icntmT morning to Father Connellan I Well, I dare 
iM>rth, south, east, and west, of our sweet county of Wexford, 
to produce such another comfortable domifole as this of 

rir roTerenoe ; and the proof that it is so in every respect, 
that master, man, dog, cat, cow, and horse, have the same 
alMk ndas and sleek looks. I wish I could say as much for 
MiBtofthe poor parsons/' "Alack! alack!" sighed Father 
CotUMUan in a lachrymose tone, '* you speak of what we were 
iwtlier than what we are. Poor things I neither biped nor 
qiMMfaruped here carries the same port as formerly. Now, how 
•sn you speak of sleek sides and sleek dieeks to me ? — to me ? 
Take another glance at me : fancy me with a pink jacket and 
Uftck cap, and am I not Just the cut, weight, and girth for a 
jodcey ? 'Ah 1 what a falling off is here,* " pointing to a 
pwmeh that he asserted, with serio-comic phiz, was lament- 
ably diminished. 

*' Oh, most lamentably !** cried I, entering into his humour. 
** Bleti me I what is the matter ? Oh, thou poor, poor dis- 
ciple of holy mother church! black was the nst indeed that 
'i reduced * 



1 thee to this pickle I 
** Blmek it has been more than once, sure enough,'* returned 
the pritft, laughing ; ** and as I am a christiani3i>le man, this 



strict Lent has been for the sins and follies of others, and not 
for my own. But you shall know all." Then raising his 
yoice, lie cidled, " Jiomiy 1 Jimmy Delany f 

Thrice he shouted, and was still unanswered. " Ay,*' con- 
tinued his reverence, shaking his head and turning up his 
eyes, " this is the cut ! Job's boils and blisters were nothing 
to thb ! I may call and call, and hare nothing but the echo 
of my own yoice for my pains. Once more 111 try, and if be 

does nt come then" and, placing his mouth close to the 

wall, he sang out, '* Jiouny Delany I" so tremendously loud, 
that the delmonent must liaye heard it at half a mile's dis- 
tance. At tnis fourth summons, shuffling, lagging stepe 
faltered up the hall, the parlour door opened, and Um anatomy 
of a man presented itselx— 

So fidnt, to ipiritkM, 
So dull, so 6md in locdc so woo iMfone. 
While gasing on him, I thought that if such a man were to 
'* draw my curtains in the dead of night," he need not erj 
out " fire !" to appal me. 

" Well, Misther Delany." began Father Connjdlan, '< since 
you haye condescended to appear — (why don't you make 
your obeisance, sirrah ?— -draw back your ihoyel foot, beb 
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forward your great mop-head, and bow to the lady — soh, that 
will do) — be plaised to explain how and why I, your spiritual 
pastor and lawful master, am reduced to half my natural di- 
mensions, * dipt of my fair proportions.' As some one 
says". 

But ere the priest could proceed with his quotation, I broke 
in with an exclamation of amazement. 

" That spectre — .plump, grinning, mutton-headed Jimmy 
Delany I who used to wish for a eold chain but long enough 
to encircle the disc of his face twice, and it would be as long 
as the chain of my lord mayor of Dublin ? Impossible 1 No, 
no I Reverend father, you may make me believe much ; you 
are a man of mystery and mirth, potent and pleasant ; but 
you will hardly bring me to believe that that shadow repre- 
sents my plimip and good-humoured old acquaintance Jimmy 
Delany. *' I nave my doubts too," said his reverence. 

All this time the ghost-like subject of our observations 
stood mute and motionless, gazing at me with lack-lustre 
eyes, in which there was no beam of recognition. Indeed, he 
seemed dubious of his own identity ; for when I revised to 
acknowledge him, he passed his hand deliberately and cau- 
tiouslv over his face and person, much in the way a blind man 
woula do ; and it was a considerable time before he ventured 
to assert ** that he was Jimmy Delany stUl — if not in flesh 
and blood, at laist in skin and bone." 

" Alas 1 and has it come to this with thee, ^mmv ? I re- 
cognise thy voice, though somewhat tremulous and less sten- 
torian than of old, and I would fain inquire for what unheard 
of crime has this severe penance been imposed upon thee ? — 
the direst that the dire onuroh can inflict, it must have been 1 
Hast thou made a pilgHmage with unboikd p^as in your 
fihoefl, my pt>oi\ poor JimDiy ?'*^ 

** Spaak, flirralt J" cried tho priest, 

** Must I tblt thQ thrutht feiur ?" euked the spectre, redden* 
&n^, anil scri^tchlng hii head in a cjiletnma. 

At tlus JunQt^re I p^f^^eived that the person appealed to 
could liai^ly commaud gravUy to answer the important 
query addr«iied to him, aod, but thai a fit of coughing came 
tg hh aid, alai for the daoonun of Father Connellan ! 

" Vou aro a gaod boy, Jimmy p" smd his reverence with be- 
coming ledatonesi), wb»n the teasing cough had subsided ; 
** a v^ry gotjd b^>y to apply Ui mo ire you answered a ques- 
tion under circumstiinotj^ whi^jL induce you to conceal the 
truth if you could. Uut, mj nnor, i>oor fellow, as I have said 
and thundered forth a hundred times f^om the pulpit, Tecth 
jihoiitd be iipok«Ei at all timet, bawtdvor painfol to qs) and it 
is especially necdi^ary oath! a occja^ion, as I perceive ft somc- 
thhi- JiL. 'i^i;::^ ::! 'tb^ iti^nii*'^ ■ nf our onurob; because, 
forsooth, you have dwhidled from • mould four to • farthUig 
candle 1 Tell the truth and shame the deviV* 

Thus admonished, with a desperate effort poor Jhomy pro- 
ceeded to inform me that the cause of all bis woe and waste 
of flesh was "Bets^ Kelly, an' the orobint"- — Here he 
stuck fast, and I waited in vain for the finishing of the sen* 
tence. I next looked to the merry priest for an explanation, 
but I found that it was equally fruitless to expect one from 
him then. He had fallen back in his chair, in a fit of (to me 
inexplicable) laughter ; and the confused Delany, still more 
confounded, took the opportunity to escape from the room, 
saying, as he retreated, 'Tlllaveitall to his rivirince!— let 
him tell what be will — I won't deny it." " A fair stage for a 
fertile imagination. Father Connellan ?" said I. 

'*Egad, there is no occasion for a fertile imagination in 
thi$ cose/' he replied. ** Too true it is that the drama of 
every-day life surpasses that exhibited on the stage. Now, here 
is my poor Jiwavf'^ddle'$trina, I may call him, because I 
play upon him daily, and he is almost reduced to one. If an 
actor over so clever were to show ofi^ hi$ blunders and ab- 
surditiee on the stage, he'd be pelted to a mummy, or hooted 
into a coal*hole for the rest of bis days, for att«npting (mind) 
to impose on a disoerning public with an outrageous carioo- 
ture of nature. 

Boitherihin / let them come to Father Ccnnellan's cabin 
for a week, and Til promise them more amusement for no^ 
thing than they could get at the theatre in a year, and pay 
dearly for it. But the farce is drawing to a conclusion now. 

'* JWce, call you it ? My good sir, to look at poor Jimmy, 
I should suppose he has been enacting a very deep tragedy 
indeed, ana that the bowl or dagger must end it." 

" Or a marl-hole, or his garters," said his reverence laugh- 
ngl ** But is it possible," continued he, ** that you havo not 
dived into the mystery yet ? Is it possible that I, a poor se* 



eluded priest, dead to the world these twenty years, mindme 
nothing but my breviary, the souls of my flock, the Pope s 
bulls, and -a n d an occasional beaf-steak and gUsie of piiMli. 
was up to the secret in a trice, while you, a gay memDer of 
society, are still in the dark ? What dir^ul, by me unmen- 
tionable disease, doth these four ugly, sinful capitals spell, 
L, O, V, E?" 

" Love ! — Ha I ha ! ha ! So Jimmy, poor Jimmy, is a 
lover 1 * Oh, Cupid, thou vrcAmf,* as thy woe-begone disciple 
calls thee, thou wert not blind, but blind-folded ; thon stolest 
a peep, and the barbed dart that rankles in the heart of poor 
Jimmy was directed with laughter-loving malice 1'* 

" Pray tell me, reverend FaUier, was the heroine — for heroine 
she must have been, to have achieved such a victory orer 
dullness — a living woman ? or did she smite him through the 
pages of a book ? for I recollect his reading mania at one 
time." 

" Arm yourself with the seven-fold fence of patience for 
half an hour, and I shall tell you all I know of the matter. 
But I must be^in with the beginning, according to the method 
of all story-teUers. Now, a pinch of Landy* a preliminary 
hem t and here goes : — 

" About five years come Michaelmas, I buried my old hoase- 
keeper Nell Gray — I was going to say with military honours, 
for she was quite a trooper of a woman — but with the honours 
due to a faithful deserving servant which she was, and a 
treasure in a family, especially for dressing beef-steaks. But 
as I saw even in her a good deal of the tricks of the sex (ex- 
cuse me), I was determined to have no more womenkind 
about me. I therefore set about searching for a good, quiet 
lad, who would be tractable enouffh to learn to do all the 
oriUnary work of the house; and my wishes being made 
known to my flock, boys of all ages and sizes so(W clustered 
about me like sparrows round a wheat stack. Out of twenty- 
five 'cute-looking chaps, I chose our friend Jlmmv Delany, 
to the rapturous delight of his mother, a widow, wno, as she 
brought her precious son to me, with a shining Sunday face, 
and a clean shirt — or at least a colIar-<-assored me that though 
' her Jimmy was the laist taste slow at tokin' up the lamin', 
vit wanst he got a hoult ov it, it was he that would take the 
hoult in airnest 1' 

* Very well,' said I, 'he is slow, but sure ; the very aort I 
want. Your quick people forget as soon as they learn.' 

Well, Jimmy entered on ms service, and, egad, ere the 
first day closed, I found that his mother had told truth to the 
letter I He was * slow,' sure enough, and it was equally true 
that the hoult he took was a ' hoult in airnest ;' but the per* 
tinaoious * hoult' was a bold of any eatable that fell in his 
way, for he was a furious eater^i^Ood bless us ! By and 
bye, I found out more of Jimmy's perfections, and I landed 
my sagacity in bavins; discovered and appropriated such a 
treasure. ' Hi^pv ola parish jpriest 1' ejaculated I in an ec- 
stacy, * thou hast but one servitor in this teeming world, and 
the head of that chosen attendant admits but of one isolated 
idea for a time, which ' idea,' be it never so extravagant, rules 
his brains, words, and actions, as certainly and despotically 
as the moon rules the tides 1' 

Into that head, hj dint of hammering at it day and night, 
his mother had instilled the * idea' that he was to renounce 
his old habits, playmates, and plays, as surely as he was to 
fling away his old clothes, and henceforth to tlunk of aotfaiBg 
but of bemg a futhful diligent man-of-all-works ta his rever- 
ence the priest. In fine, in words suited to his copoeity, he 
was told that he was to forget the idle gorsoon, and to put oa 
the sarvint boy. For a wedc this song was suag to hira fai a 
variety of tones, without producing any other eiisi en Jisubv 
than causing a grin. At last, < Ov oZTworks, motbcv ?' qaotk 
he. ' BedM I thinks I'll have aomethin' to do. HowfiN»> 
dever, since I must be a sarvint, why it's best to begin.' And 
thenceforward he laid his whole soul to the task ; and so eamest 
and anxious was he, that in little more than three niontlis ha 
could do a few things decently without having me perpetaally 
pinned to his toil, and in a year he went through ths roatiaa 
of houaehold affairs without a blunder, not one thoqgbt or 
wish interfering with his business. Like the churaingi-horis 
of my neighbour Giles, he plodded over the dull groand $^ 
lotted for him without aprumbling, and without beiuff oonaoioas 
that any other mode o7 life minit produce equal noppiaess. 
Happ^ DMng I cont^ited, atolid Jimmy Delany ! 

Things were going on thus smoothly with master and voo, 
while the mother was inwardly and outwmrdlv fretting. 1^ 
expected bjrtbU time that m boy ^m t$mg 9, mit Ml 
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towmrds being a learned man, if not a jfoniict all out ; and great 
was bar dicnay when she heard the trvfh 1 So she comes to 
me with her hustle petition * that I would be pUdsad to en- 
lighten her fforsoon's brains.' * I fear that is what no mortttl 
ean do/ said I, *bat I will do mr best for fanm.' Indeed, I 
w«(B Attached to the creature, and I thonffht it mj dntj to en« 
daavofir to stretch his eapaeitj if I conld ; and, aodordinfflj, 
I boaght a Primer, and set him to learn his letters. Ohl it 
was the unfortunate moment that I did so 1 From that hour 
tha man has nerer been hims^; the four walls of my quiet 
boose have been etemally frightened with strange sounds; 
sjftd I hare never had a comfortable meal since. A new *idea' 
displaced the old one : — ' he was no longer a uarvint, but a 
sckoUards* busnisss was nearly suspends ; and when strong 
custom, or my stronger reproofs, so far prevailed that he 
tfo«ld not help going over the most urgent of the household 
employments, it was not with even-handed justice ; for, let 
tbe mt hand be occupied as it might, the right was sure to 
clutch the book ; so that every day and every hour he might 
be taken for a clumsy leaden personification of Knowledge 
extencBng the volume to the uninitiated, till the strange sounds 
isaoing from the blubber lips destroyed the illusion. 

ThiMe strange sounds were first heard when he had sur- 
mounted the Alps of the alphabet, and attacked the A, B, 
a4s / and from morninfl' till night I conld obtain no reply to 
any qesstioii I asked hmi, without having a string of ahs and 
ohs tadcsd to it, till my brains and patience could scarce 
bear the repetition. Scion after, still sailing away on the 
stream of learning, that notable piece of literature the * Read- 
a-made-aisy' got into his hands, of which he made such ex- 
cellent use, that in a few days he conld append a sort of poet!- 
oal illustration to his replies, according as my queries were 
shju)ed, and sometimes he let fly a squib at me through their 
meoinm. I'll ffive you a sample of our colloquies : — 

' Ah, then, Jimmy, did you shoot any birds this morning?' 

* One big fella, sur, choke-full ov the ourrans,' quoth Jimmy, 
bringing in as chorus, * A was an archer that shot at a frog.' 

' WeU, what shall we have for dinner to-day, Jimmy ?' 

' Matt to be sure, sur — B was a butcher that kept a big dog.' 

' Right, Jimmy, well thought of I Down with you as fa^t 

as yoo can to Doyle the butdier's, and see what meat he has 

got. I think our friend the conttable will dine with me to-day. ' 

* I will, sur,' said Jimmy. * C was a captain all covered 
with lace.' 

' And,' continued I, ' as my dinner wont be very splendid, 
and Fm sure to have it very vilely cooked, I'll bring forth a 
bottle or two of my guptmaeulutiu^ihe rale mountain dew.' 

' Ay, ay, Sur,' responds Jimmy. ' D was a drunkard tiiat 
had a red face.' 

There was a good hit of stupidity I By the staff of St Pa- 
trick, the patron of drunkards, it was the keenest cut I ever 
reesived in my Ufii, and the innocence with which it was spo- 
ken gave it double effect^ I fnirly blushed, and dropped 
my face over my breast like a great bursting peony whose 
stalk is too weak to support it. Ah 1 my fHeim, happy would 
I have been to endure those little embarrassmental-however 
unbecoming for me to blush— did I foresee the losses, crosses, 
confusions and contusions whidi followed in the train of this 
ooaiet, and which I might have expected, for I partly concur 
in the old opinion that the fiery prodigies of the heavens prog- 
nosticate dbe disasters to man ; and the eccentric course of 
this * hairy star' in this little world of mine called Ballygrish 
was equally portentous. But hitherto he had kept vrithin 
bounds. So Wng as he believed himself the schoUard and I 
the schoolmaster, be conducted himself according to the be- 
lief; and the most fsult-flnding teacher could not complain of 
Jimmy's want of diligence. Indeed, he rehearsed his lesson 
much oftener than necessary, in season and out of season, in 
bed and out of bed, and that in such a thundering tone, that 
I tokl him his constant petition to * hear him his task' was 
unnseessary, as I always * heard' him sufiiciently well, though 
stoaa walls were betwixt us. But once he became indepen- 
dent of an instruotor, once he was quit of my assistance, I do 
assure yoo severs chastisement was frequently necessary to 
restrain his lunacies, and I much wonder how his skull bore 
tbe thumps and cracks which f^om day to day I was obliged 
to inflict, in lieu of shaving and blistering, to moderate the 
brsit ftver of the imagination~-of ' the ascendant idea,* 

I pvt up with various annoyances and inconveniences with 
adndrable patience and temper, and which I shall not now 
fitop to particularise ; but one affair I cannot pass over, as 
it mds ahaal on my parse, and 111 relate it. 



Just about the time that he set up to study fbr histtelf , I 
was much in want of a pair of new inexprembUe, My veU 
veteens were much the worse for wear, and I vras deterulasd 
to have a bran-new pair for the ensuing Stmdav. So I seACy 
verr thoughtlessly indeed, the said student Jimmy Dslaay 
with an order to Bryan the tailor to get the requisite stuff at 
a certain shop. Unfortunately I did not specify any paitieu^ 
lar colour or material, thinking naturally that all tM world 
knew the colours and materials fitting for clergymsn ; but tlM 
shopkeeper and tailor — neither very much wissr thm Wf 
messenger, I fanoy-^were quite astray, and in thsfar dUeonut 
they af^tlied to my man-of-all-works for informotida. Alas f 
they knew little of poor Jimmy. They knew not that he wai 
then under the dominion of * one idea' — ^that he was a Isaned 
schoUardj and not a sarvint. 

Now be it known to you that his then study was the t7ni* 
versal Spelling Book (I believe he had it in his pocket at the 
time), in which is the story of the town in danger of being 
besieged. The mason, the currier, and the camnter, give 
their opinion as to the best method of fortifying it, and each, 
of course, with an eye to self-interest. Tne mason reeom* 
mends stone, the carpenter oak, and the currier leather. 

Well, at the instant of the shopkeeper's and tiulor's dOJ 
liberations on my wearables, Jimmy stood at the shop-door, 
starinfif up and aown the street, as far as it was in his ken ; 
and when the tailor appealed to him to know * what sort of 
inexpressibles did his masther ordher,' honest «nmmy, thinking 
but of the 'town in danger of being besieged,' answered in 
the words of the currier, * take my word for it, tiiere is ao« 
thing like leather,* 

* Leather 1' echoed the shopkeeper. 
' Leather 1' screamed the tailor. 

<Ay,' repeated Jimmy decidedly, 'there is nothing like 
leather!' 

Well I patience is a virtue. Were it not that the gentle 
spirit haa made my half-starved fVame her tabernacle, I 
snould have been a tenant for Bedlam on the succeeding Sa- 
turday night, when the rascal Bryan brought himsdf and Ms 
green bag, with a sort of grin, into my parlour, and tintying 
K, shook out before my amaxed eyes a dashing pair of<— « 
you shall hear what, presently. 

* They're a very neat piece of work, Bryan,' said I, ex- 
amining them without much interest, thinking they could not 
possibly be for me ; ' they seem to be well seamed and stitched 
for aught I know, and I only hope for voter sake that they will 
fit him for whom you have made them. 

' I hope so too, sur,' quoth the tailor, smirking complacently. 
' Be plaised to thry them on sur, an' I'll engage theyll fit te 
the peelin' ov an ingin.' 

* Pooh, pooh,' returned I, good humouredly, still hi the dark, 
' what use in my trying them on ? Indeed, u they had coffid iii 
my way thirty years ago, and the red rogue in fhll chase, I 
would'nt say but I'd pop them on, priest or no priest ; but 
noio there's no use in talking about them. Hand me out the 
velvets, and let me try them on.' 

* The velvets, yer rivirince?' 

' Ay, the velvets. Sir Tailor; and I hope those you bring 
me now are roomier than the last pair.' 

* Oh, faix, sur,' cried the fellow, still shaking the unmen-* 
ti&ned unmentionables at me, * those are roomy enough in all 
conscience, for I thoneht as how you would'nt uke them quite 
to the skin.' And there he stood, holding forth his wear- 
ables, and expatiating In their praise ; and there / stood ex- 
pecting my velvets — ^but in vdn 1 I caught up the bag, and 
turning^ it inside out, I ^und I had nothing more to expect — 
those forbidden ones were for me ! 

* What colour are these in day-light?' asked I, in that still 
calm that precedes the tempest. 

* An iligant yellow, s\ir !' responded the stitcher with alaerity^ 
his countenance brightening with hope. 

' And thou vile fraction of a man I' thimdered I in full 
storm, and darting a withering scowl that almost put the 
little animal into the earth, ' hast thou no more reverence for 
thy church than that, to suit thy petty interests, thou wouldst 
see thy venerable parish priest, of seventy-six, figure hi a 
pair of yellow buckskin breeches, like a huntsman or postilion ? 
Away with them, sirrah, or by the soul of your grandmother 
in purgatory — where she shall stay those hundiW years for 
your assurance — these same breeches shall case your own di» 
minutive limbs to-morrow, and you placed upon the altar as 
an exhibition, with Talh-ho I in capitals troon your back. 
What a beautiftd spectacle for the congregation !' 
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Sooa Ihad the dismayed stitcher upon his knees, deprecat- 
ing mj wrath, and reconnting the particulars I have already 
mated in explanation ; ending with * my backward blessing 
en Jimmy Delanyl' intending of course that all my ire should 
hXi upon the real delinquent. And so it would, but that there 
b something in the very name * Jimmy Delany* that invaria- 
Uir mollifies me. I knew he did nothing out of malice or mis- 
eftoef, but from the greatest simplicity ; and when I demanded 
to see the book he was then busy with, and his thumb-marks 
pointiBg to the * town in danger of being besieged,' I was at 
kme in the matter at once. But I had to pay for the leather, 
aad the tailor for making the breeches, which I lost afterwards 
•t a game of backganmion with Squire Hooli^^an. 

About a month afterwards, a nephew of mme, a midship- 
nan, came on a risit to me, bringiug with him some yolumes of 
Coek^B Voyages. These books seemed to have a fascinating 
eharm for him, bat it was nothing to the charm they had for 
Ifisther DeUny. It was dowmright idolatry — he knelt to 
them« I belicTe — I know he slept with them, ate with them, and 
drank wiUi them, and finally became so incorporated with the 
work — he was its hero ! Ves ! all the old * ruling passions' 
were dean forgotten, and Captain Cook was lord or the as- 
eendant. Oh f how the young seaman I:in(rhed, and roared, 
aad flung himself on the ground again and again, in ecstacies 
of mirth, when he discovered what a jewel of a shipmate 
Providence had provided for him in an old priest's house in 
the country, where he had expected little but long faces and 
long fasts f— how he kicked up his heels in all the obstrepe- 
rousness of a sailor's joy ! Still the ludicrous perfections of 
BBT poor Jimmy unfolded themselves — still his matchless lim- 
paaty, his inconceivable infatuation under the dominion of 
the new ' idea,' became apparent I And no wonder ; for surely 
his wholesale assumption of the renowned navigator, his 
pompous action, and conversations in character , and the total 
and absolute oblivion of all former ties and duties, altogether 
were enough to rabe laughter under the ribs of Death, and 
was almost too much for the living. If I asked him, after 
seyeral hours' daily absences, wh^re he had been, his prompt 
reply would be, *at New Zealand,* or * Otaheite,' And if I 
h^ggtd to know what he had been doing in these favoured 
places, I was instantly told, * getting in a supply of fresh 
water and provisions for the ship's company,' and this with an 
•amestness of look and manner absolutely irresistible. * So, 
so,' I would then say, convinced of the infatuation, and letting 
things take their course, * I perceive I have got the illustrious 
Captain Cook in my house. I thought the great man had 
&a^peared from earth lon^ ago : but in this age of miracles, 
^hor through the power ot steam, or a galvanic battery, here 
be is again, and I must make his stay as agreeable as pos- 
riUe. Pray be seated, captain ; and if not too much trouble, 
I would be delighted to hear some of your adventures.' 

Down would Jimmy seat himself, and out would come a 
inent description of the different places he had ' touched at,' 
the customs and manners of the different islands, the ferocious 
looks of some savages, and the gentle countenances of others ; 
the birds, beasts, fruits, flowers, &o. &c. ; and I do declare 
to you I desired no higher entertainment. For whole hours 
would I sit listening to him ; and the detain, gratified by my 
attention, and utterly unconscious of anything ludicrous, con- 
tinned from day to day to pour forth his wonderful discoveries 
for my amusement. 

Meanwhile I missed a fine bathing-tub, a fine spacious fel- 
low, in which I could float as comfortably as in a little lake. 
I made yarious in<^uiries about it, but could hear nothing of it. 
I even spdie of it m the chapel, but all to no purpose. How- 
ever, one day as I was returning from seeing a sick person, 
I came upon an unfrequented pa& that led by the side of a 
lai^e ana deep marl-hole, about half a mile from my house ; 
and as I got on a height over it, what should I see but my 
bathing-tub floating miuestically on the water, a pole stnck up 
in the middle, vrith a red handkerchief by way of a flag, and a 
person seated at one end with another pole for steering 1 With 
naif an eye I saw who it was, and I took measures accordingly. 
I alighted from mj horse, and, getting behind a clump of ash- 
trees, quite unnoticed by the navigator, who was enjoying the 
fineness of the day, I gathered up all the large stones I could 
find into a heap I>esi£ me, and, taking deliberate aim, I let 
fly two or three huge ones at the stem, in which the captain 
was seated. At the first assault he started, and looked about 
in every direction, quite thunderstricken and alarmed ; at the 
second volley, as none of them had hit lumself as yet, he 
shouted in dk^raoter, * The natives ! the natives are upon ns!' 



and began to paddle with mijp^t and main for shore ; liiit as 
the stones flew thicker and uister, hopping off fab bead and 
shoulders, whacking, banging, cracking at all snfot of him, 
he lost Sill sdf-command, dropped his oar, and fingify, in 
floundering^ about, and starting from one end to the otiilr, in 
his confusion to avoid the stones, the boat turned ked bd- 
wards, and the captain disappeared to the bottom, yelHiig sul 
sorts of * murdher l' And I can assure you, my gentleoMm 
forgot all idea$ but that jp/ota Jtmmf Delmip was on the point 
of being smothered, and no sailor with a shark in Ma wake 
ever showed more dexteritj. Nobly did he bufilst and phuige, 
and kick and puff for his life, till he got to dry land, vrhera I 
was ready to receive him. 

* Are you safe, captain?' inquired I in a tone of mndi noaw 
miseration. 

* Och, masther jewel 1' quoth ^mmy niefiilly, haa teatk 
diattering between fright and cold, * i never was so near 
death in my life ! I was well-nigh smothered between tiw eeb 
and the mud at the bottom of that curst marl-hole f 

* Ah 1 my Jimmy,' observed I pathetically, *■ we should nerer 
meddle with unknown elements. See how uncertain is the lile 
of a sailor 1 — one moment floating majestically on the boeoas 
of the ocean, and the next at the bottom with the fidies.' 

' Thrue for ye, masthur darlint !' replied my man, tmet 
more my man ; and home I drove my man before me, coyered 
with mud, as if he was preparing a cast of his beantifU per* 
son; and so efficacious were the stoning, the duckhig, my 
lecture, and the shouts of laughter his appearance raised 
amongst the workmen and neighlxmrs, that I had soon the plea- 
sure to see him return to his original * idea' that he was * sar- 
Tint man to the priest,' and becmne undividedly attentiye. 

But I believe this liife is to be one of diange and crosses. 
No sooner had I sat myself down with the hope of peabe and 
ease for the rest of my days, than there comes another, and 
the greatest of all annoyances, the more so that it was totally 
unexpected. No ! I never dreamt that Jimmy Delany would 
become a lover ! and vrhen I did become aware of the state of 
affairs, I was as much a stricken deer as himself— paralysed, 
bewUdered what to do or say under the circumstances. 

I will not trouble you with a detail of the first symptoms I 
observed, nor a description of the many outrageous branders 
he committed under the influence of this worst of all * ideas' 
but one — and here it is : — 

It was on a Thursday : I had ordered a beef-steak foe din- 
ner. You know it is my favourite dish, aud that I am parti- 
cular to have it dressed to a turn. I had taught Jimmy the 
art ; but warned by late failures and mistakes, I oaHed in one 
of the neighbours' wives to have an eye to Jimmy while dressing 
dinner. Well, at the hour appointed the dinner smoked on 
the table sure enough, and, tucking a napkin under my chin, 
I sat down *■ richly to enjoy ;' when lo ! a loud scream, or 
rather yell, from the kitchen, startled me, and the nektbistant 
in rushed Mrs Flanagan, vrith ot^^stretched arms, apparently 
panic-stricken. 

* Oh, holy Mary I did you ait any oy it yet, sir ?' she naked 
in breathless haste. 

* Eat what ?' demanded I, surprised. 

* That thing in the dish,' screamed she. 

' No,' said I gruffly, and angry at the unseasonable intar- 
ruption. 

' Nor never shall, plaise Ood,' exclaimed she, striding ever, 
and advancing her profSuie hands to seise the dish, wfilst I, 
holding it wiw one nand, motioned her off with the o^er, as I 
angrily desired her to leave the nxHn, ami leaye me to my meal 
in peace. 

* Never, by the hob !* exclaimed the determined vixen ; * FH 
never quit till I get that thing in the dish ; and here FU stay' 
— and there she staid in audacious determination. My nknd 
began to misgive me that there was something tiie matter with 
what I was so pertinaciously defending ; so Iraised the oover 
of the dish. There lay a sut>stance black as the ace of spades. 
* So, so !' I began, ' here is a fine morsel for a hungry iMa! 
— here's frying vrith a yengeanoe I Woman, Woman r cried 
I solemnly, and turning to my obtrusive companion vrith the 
dignity of a man who had received a mortal affront, but who 
^ethad some feeling of God-like diarity — ' Woman, woombI 
IS there never to be any dependence on your sex ? I am 
wasted to a thread ; I am worked to a skdeton ; and I thii^ 
this carcase hath need of a little indulgence on one day ont of 
seven. I pay sixpence a pound for a tender, ddicate rmnp- 
steak, and I call you in to simerintend the dressing of it, deo- 
dedly telling you to have it done the colonr of yovr own don. 
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and no darker (dark enough in all conscienoeV Bat here 
it is now — neither Bedford-brown, Vandyke-Drown, Ade- 
Udo-brown, nor FUtuufon^brawn, hat a sapless, fatless, dn- 
flor hUuk! Kevertheless, such is my resi^pation under 
•n trials, I shall endeavour to make a meal of it, if possible : 
4o you bat leave me in peace — vanish !* and I muttered some 
words in Latin, and gave two or three figurative flourishes 
.with my hands, by way of letting her think I was performing 
MNne important oeremony of the church, at which her absence 
WDold be neoessary. But she stuck fast. 

' Why, thin, indeed, sur,' she persisted, * if you war to 
pnuch Latin an* GredL ftrom this till momin*, you'll never 
oonvart an ould black wisted stoekin* into a beef-stalk !* 

' A. what, woman, in the name of heaven !' 

' I said it, sur — a black wisted stoekin* into a beef-staik.' 

I stedL my fork into the black substance plentifully covered 
with onion and gravy. I held it up: it was long, and, like 
Italy, shaped like a boot ; and however it might appertain to 
the leg, it had nothing whatever to do with the rump-steak I 
had bought in the morning. 

'Ay,' sighs Mrs Flanagan sentimentally, 'sitch things 
comes ov love an' lamin' I I was mendin' a pair ov yer reve- 
rence's black stockins at the kitchen-table, where Jimmy was 
dhreesin' the dinner. One of the workmen called me out in a 
harry, an' I threw the stoekin' out of my hands upon the 
table : it feU upon the dish. Jimmy turned Ids head aoout for 
aminnit, and the doff snapped up the malt, an' carried it off. 
When Jimmy looked round agin, he seen a black thing lyin' 
on the dish, an' the crathur's eyes, bein' blinded with this same 
love an' lamin', he pours the gravy on the top ov it, an* 
carries it off to table So there's the explanation.* 

I still held up the black stocking on the point of my fork : I 
gazed on it in silence : but the blood was boiling in my veins, 
and I was on the eve of righteously overwhelming all tnat had 
animal life near me with a fearful burst of volcanic passion, 
when my frensied eye caught a glimpse of a face at the half- 
opoied door. It was a side*face : the mouth and chin had 
dropped as if in death, the goggle eyes were fixed and up- 
tamed in all the rigidity of despair — not drops, but streams of 
perspiration ran down the pallid jaws : motion seemed anni- 
hilated, the senses defunct ; and one loud, ang^ word would 
have been a cannon-ball throuffh the heart of poor Jimmy, had 
not Mercy or Momns tickled my risibilities at the critical 
BMment, and a Ions', loud burst of irrepressible laughter 
doted the scene, and saved his life ! At the first burst the 
ddrnqnent fell on his knees, clasped his hands together, and 
looked imploringly at me, and in that humble posture remained 
till I got breath to say * I forgive you.' 

Now, my friend, teu me can flesh and blood, espeoially de- 
dloatedto the service of the church, put up with such treatment 
long? Impossible. In addition to my fastings and mortifications 
on principle^ is it not the deuce to be obliged to fast for folly ? 
I have played many a trick on Jimmy, but he is ever more 
than even with me. I can get no good of him. But this 
I am resolved on : come weu come woe, Jimmy Delany and 
Betsy Kelly shall be man and wife on Monday next, and I 
bespeak your oompanjr at the wedding." 

'* Affreed ; and I tmnk, reverend Father, this is the very 
best idea that has been strack out by you, or Jimmt Delant. 

M. G. B. 



THE COMMON BADGER. 
Of all the animals with which man has become acquainted, and 
over which he has succeeded in establishing his dominion, none 
kave had greater canse to deprecate his tyranny, and to ex- 
daim, had they the gift of speech, against his wanton barba- 
rity, than the unfortunate creature whose simple and unoffend- 
ioghabits I have selected for the subject of the present paper, 
with the appearance and form of this animal most of my 
readers are »mbtless tolerably acquainted, as it is a pretty 
common inhabitant of this oountry, and would be still more 
abondant, were not its numbers checked by that barbarous and 
bratal amusement, badger-baiting, to which, despite the in- 
terferenoe of the laws, hundreds yearly fall victims. In ge- 
neral appearance as well as internal structure the badger ap- 
proximates closely to the bear, and may, I think not unaptly, 
00 regarded as the existing representative of that once for- 
midable denizen of the wOds of our native land. Like the 
bear, the badger walks upon his heels, and his legs bein? very 
short, and his hair remarkably thick and long, his befiy ap- 
pears almost to touch the gpround ; a little observation b bow- 



ever sufficient to show that it does not actually do so. He is 
a nocturnal animal, that is to say, he sleeps during the day, 
and at the approach of evening leaves his habitation in seardi 
of food ; yet noctumal thoura his habits, and however closely 
he may in that respect resemble the predadons tribes, the food 
of the badger b of such a description that its appropriation 
injures no one, but b on the contrary productive of great be- 
nefit to the agriculturist, consbting as it does diieny, if not 
solely, of roots and reptiles, as frogs, worms, &rnbs, beetles, 
&c. The bad^ is, as far as I have been able to dboover, 
monogamous, hves affectionately vrith hb mate and little ones 
in hb secluded burrow, and in ms deportment to them displays 
feelings of ardent devotion and disinterested attadiment which 
many of thb poor creature's biped persecutors would do well 
toimiute. 

The common badger b about as l^rj^e m a middle-sized dog, 
from two feet to two feet and a half in lei^gth, exdasive of 
'* * 'ail, and about a foot or fifteen inches high. He weighs 

^.ii twenty to thirty-five pounds, sometimes even more — I 
a >v a badger in Edinburgh about dx years ago which wdghed 
orty-seven pounds ; such a growth b however very rardy at- 
tained. In coat the badger presents a remarkable peculiarity. 
Amonff nearly all mammiferous animals the dorsal region of 
the body is of a darker or deeper colour than the under parts, 
or ventral region. The colour of the badger b on the con- 
trary greybh above and black underneath. Tne fur of the bad- 
ger IS thick, rough, and by no means elossy ; the skin, with the 
hair on, is dressed and manufactured into pistol eaves. The 
skin of the head and face may be frequently seen forming the 
*' sporran** or purse which depends from the girdle of the Soot- 
tbn highlander ; and the hairs of the tail are in great request 
for the manufacture of paint and lather brashes. The badger 
is an inhabitant of all the temperate parts of Europe and Asia. 
In Great Britain and France it b scarcer, from the assiduity 
with which it b hunted and destroyed. Doctor Richardson 
has identified various new spedes m hb account of the zoo- 
logy of the arctic regions. As the object of the present paper 
b however a sketch of the European animal, I shall not notioe 
any other at present, but merely refer such of my Abends as 
may feel curious on the subject, to Doctor Richardson's splen- 
did work entitled ** Fauna BoreaR Americana." 

In his internal conformation the badger presents two re- 
markable features, namely, in the first place a peculiar for- 
mation of jaws, which not merely enables him to retain a firm 
hold of whatever object he sdzes with hb teeth, but absdutely 
lock in such a manner, that he himsdf does not always pos- 
sess the power of instantaneoudy undosing them ; and, se- 
condly, a pouch or bae placed just below the tail, whence 
exudes a tnick and fetid substance. It b upon thb that the 
strong smell given forth by thb animal depends. 

I had once a badger in my own possession, and the study 
of hb habits afforded me much interest and gratification. He 
was more than hdf grown when I obtained possession of him, 
and I can assure my readers that the task of taming bim 
was no sinecure. The first agent I employed for efiectmg 
hb domestication was hunger. I kept him fasting for three 
whole days, allowing him only a little water in hb bowl, which 
humanity would not suffer me to deny him. Starvation, how- 
ever, did not produce any immediate good effects, and the ani- 
mal remained as fierce and irreoondleable as ever. It would 
but needlessly occupy the readers' time were I minutely to re- 
count the process of taming him ; let it suffice to refer them 
to my late papers in thb Journal on the taming of animals. 
I followed the rales therein laid down, and I bad the satis- 
faction of finding them ultimatdy successful, after from six to 
eight months or anxious care, enlivened occasionally by the 
variety of a severe bite, a casualty for which every practical 
zoologbt must be prepared, and at which it would be ridiou* 
lous nr him to gramole. I have only to observe, that were 
any one to present me with a hundred pounds for the mark of 
every gash reodved by its teeth, of which the scars still re« 
mdn on my hands and legs, I should be tolerably rich. 

After al>out eight monUis, however, he gave up hb practice 
of constantly biting when attempted to be handled, unless 
under great provocation or exdtement, and was not merely so 
gentle as to be with safety indulged with partid liberty, but 
would come and go when I cdled him or drove him from me^ 
would feed from my hand or mount upon my knee, and was, 
moreover, soon afterwards entrusted with entire liberty with- 
out any danger of his ranning away. He was a very cleanly 
creature, carefully scraping into one end of hb cage whatever 
unpleasant matters mignt collect in it, and he always contrir 
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Ted as much aa possible to keep his bed lr«e of soil. FIndinjc 
him 80 remarkably cleanly, I used to let him o«t mcming and 
evening, on mch days as my absence from bona obliged ma 
to keep bim in a state of confinement. 

I did not of eonrse gire bim his liberty all at once, iMt Ac- 
cording as be grew tame I used to let bun out in a room or 
enclos^ yard, according to the state of the weather, for aa 
hour or two dally, and did not give bim his liberty altogether 
tintil his increased tameness gave me confidence in his thorough 
domestication. This creature's diet consisted of bread and 
hdlk) varied with oatmeal porridge or stirabout, and potatoes 
boiled soft and bruised down fine with milk, with occasionally 
a bit of raw butcher's meat. He was sinj^ularly nice respect- 
ing his meat ; indeed I suspect rather nom the effects of 
good living in his easy state of captivity, than from an impulse 
of nature ; for had a piece ot meat once, and that no matter 
how sHghtfy, known the Are, he would on no account touch it, 
unless mdeed when verr hunn^, and no raw flesh to be had. 
Milk he appeared very fond ot, and would drink freely ; pota- 
toes, especially If mashed up with butter or milk, he would 
always dine heartily off ; but, which not a little surprised me, 
I frequently observed Mm devouring them raw, and that too 
in the absence ot hunger, and while surrounded with what 
mieht naturally be supnosed to be more palatable food. He 
bad a very strong ana by no means very agreeable smell, 
thad an ola terrier named " Wasp," who had Been a good dog 
In his day, but, weighed down by a load of years, was fast bur. 
tying onward towards the grave. Wasp's teeth had failed 
bim, nis eyes had become mm, his dodged and tattered ears 
scarcely informed him when I called his name, yet his fond- 
ness for sport still remained, and he would lie for hours each 
day at the door of the little yard In which the badger was 
confined, as If resolved that, tnoueh his powers no longer ad- 
mitted of ^ discovering and attaounehis enemy, yet he would, 
while he eould, inhale %• (to him) delightfiil odour of his fa- 
rourtte game. 

My badger passed nearly the whole ot his days in sleep, and If 
I attempted to disturb him, he would be sulky and peevish, and 
hi no humour for play. When evening drew near, however, he 
might be seen first stirring, then opening his eyes and stretch- 
inff himself, with many a long and hearty yawn. The process 
of thoroughly awaking himself usually occupied about twenty, 
minutes, commencing with the decline of day, and terminating 
with the arrival of cQirkness. The beginning of night usually 
found him regularly astir ; he was then restless and actire, 
pacing to and fro, examining every nook and cranny, climbing 
upon everything upon which he was able to mount, and seis- 
ing, if out of ooors, upon worms, beetles, cockchafers, and 
snails, and if within, seeking for drowsy flies upon the walls, 
or for beetles or crickets about the kitchen hearth, or In the 
cellars when he could obtain access to them. 

Many naturalists hold the opinion that the badger sleeps 
during the winter, or at all events hibernates partially, that 
is to say, sleeps, like the squirrel, for a few weeks, awakes, 
and takes a hearty meal of the store of food it had sagaciously 
laid by in its nest ere retiring to winter quarters, and then, 
coiling Itself up in Its nest, goes off to sleep again. Whether 
this be true or not, I cannot with certiUnty affirm ; but this I 
can safely declare, that I endeavoured as much as possible to 
make my badger hibernate, by exposing him to the unmitiga- 
ted cold of an unusually severe winter, by furnishhig him with 
straw and wool to line his nest, and with a stock of bread, 
snails, and potatoes, to lay up for winter use. He did not, 
however, avail himself of my assistance, but remained wake- 
ful as usual during the entire winter. A remarkable fact 
worthy of notice here is, that although this badger exhibited 
no inclination to hibernate or sleep during the imter, he did 
display considerable disposition to aestivate, or sleep during 
the hot months of summer, for during that season he became 
languid and drowsy, lost his appetite and flesh, became ragged 
and foul in the coat, and In snort pined away so rapidly that 
I feared I should lose him altogether ; he however revived 
completely as winter, and that a cold one, approached. 

I made diligent inquiry of those who were in the habit of 
keeping badgers for halting them, and also of the proprietors 
of several menageries, and learned from them that this dispo- 
sition on the part of the badger to become weak and lose its 
condition in summer, is not confined to isolated individual cases, 
but Is common to the entire tribe. 

It is truly astonishing to observe with what quickness and 
dispatch the badger forms a burrow, for which task indeed 
he is admirably adapted by nature, in the construction of his 



anterior extremities. To give my readers some idea of thtm 
powers, I shall conolude the present sketok with tha folloir. 
aig anecdote of an individual in my possession : — Wisfaiar 
to ianreaiB the happiness of my pet, I procured a fema£ 
of his own spades to keep him company, aikd white pt«- 

Kring a large eMbsore for their reeeptiony I ahtit totm 
th up in an outhoM# : I do not think I was half an hoar 
absent, when on my returm 1 fsimd my naw badger gone. A 
moment's investigation diseovtrad tha plaoe of bar oonoaat 
ment : the animal had during my shoH absso o a formed « 
considerable burrow under the wall of tba oultewe^ wMoh, I 
ffltist observe, was boUt against a bank forn^ig tba sida of a 
road. It was into that bank that the creature bad weriM^Hs 
way, and on listenifig I could hear it delviag and aeraplBg at 
a great rate, about a yard frea the back of the wall. I hastily 
procured the assistance of a maeoa. wlio puUed down part of 
the wall, and by working rapidl v, snooisded ia overtaktog ^m 
badger just as she had worked her way aaresa t^ roM to 
within a foot of the Edhiburgh Botanic Gvdm wall, httUk 
which I lived. I may observe that the ground was by mm 
means soft, the burrow being formed under a hard macadam, 
isedroad. H.D.R. 

EXTBAORDINARY DETECTION OF MURDER. 

VO. III. 

Some fourteen years ago there was living in the city of Oal- 
way a victualler named Hughes : he was not a Galwaygiaa by 
birth, nor originally a victiuiUer by trade; but having settkd 
there some years previously, and married a butdier*s<ULngfater, 
be entered mto the business, and throve i^ace. At the Ume 
we are now speaking of, there were few raitlemen in the 
county of Galway with whom his word would not be suffioiaiit 
for a hundred pounds' worth of cattle, and upwards ; and the 
man who was the envy of all his brother victuallers bone 
strongly the apparent marks of prosperity, and a oontentad 
mind In his floiHd, good-humoured, open countenaaoe. 80 little 
do appearances consort with charaoter and circnwstanoes ai 
times 1 

He was a kind husband and father, and roared liis ^uniij 
well and religiously ; attending himself regularly to his de- 
votions. He was also a hospitable, off-handed fellow, that 
would not higgle for a trifle, either in buying or selltng ; was 
eoually ready to taka or '* stand a treat" at niirs and marisois 
where bis business iVequently brouffht him, and was in ooase- 
qoenee a general fkvourite with high and low. In short, ovary 
one said he was in the way of mMing a larger fortmio than 
had been made in his busiiness for many a year in tho cdty ; 
and every one said ho deserved it, as he was an honest, a hard- 
working, and a worthy man. There were apparently but 
two drawbacks on bis character, namely, a violont teomer, 
which at times hurried him on with irrMistible impetuosity, 
particularly when under the influence of liquor, sfnd a luibit 
of jeering and jibing in season and out of season. Tiioso de- 
fiMts, however, as ihey never led to anytiiine serious, were 
rather pitied than censured, as being the only plertishes on an 
otherwise excellent disposition. 

Hughes was standing one day at his stall, tappinir his highly 
polished boots with his whip, and foeUng iiis weU-flflod podcoC 
as he was preparing to set out on a journey for the purcdiase 
of cattle. He was in high spirits, ao4 was uberally scattering 
about his jibing witticisms among his admiring brethr^i, when 
a travelling basket-maker entered the shambles. Instantly 
Hughes directed the current of his jeoring Cowards tho hacable 
newcomer. 

*' You look as If a good beof steak would lie hi year wagr 
this morning, friend." 

** Be goxty ye might sing that, sir, if ye had an air to H«** 

*' Well, it's mcky there's so many about you, any how, as, to 
tell you the thruth, I don't much Hke your looks, and wouldn't 
thrust you with your own brogues to the brogue-makor'a.** 

*' Falx, may be you'd be right too, sir," reiolnod the straagar 
slowly, as he surveyed, with an ^hger ana a half bowllderod 
gase, the jiber's face, like one striving to recall portions of a 
half-forgotten dream, ** though it Isn t every one that's to be 
taken by his looks." 

" I wish, any way, I had as good a house as you'd rob. Bat 
how come you to he trading m twigs ? You mistook year 
thrade surely ; it's in hemp you ought to be dealing." 

" Faix, If every man got his due," said the basket-maker 
in a decided tone, " more nor me would be dallin' In faaap. 
But ye needn't be so hard intfa^ly on us, ilfr M*Cann" 
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On hearing this name, which had not met his ears for many 
a jear, the viotualler gave a convulsive start as4f be had 
received a shot, while a fierce blase deepened the btte of bis 
cheek, flitted across his brow, and the next moment subsided 
into monnraental paleness. He recovered himself, however, 
immediately ; and, remarking laughingly how ourioufly people 
were often mistaken for others, took an opportunity of follow* 
ing the basket-maker, who had advanced into the shambles, 
and invited him to breakfast the next morning. 

Aeoordingly, punctual to the hour, the rambling meohanio 
made bis appearance at Hughes's house, situated Id one of 
tlioee archways oharacteristic of the Spanish built city, and 
wliieh strike the stranger so much in wandering through it 
for the first time. The breakfast was excellent and ample ; 
Mid the basket-maker was received with great apparent oor- 
diality and welcome, and pressed immoderately to oon«ider 
himself at home, and partake plentifully of such fare as he 
was seldom regaled with — a request with which he eompUed 
to the utmost of his ability, notwithstanding that he discovered 
hie entertainer several times scanning him with an expression 
of countenance he by no means 4iked. The breakfast over, 
Hof hes invited his guest to take a walk, stating that he would 
•how him part of the citv ; and accordingly they sallied forth 
from the archway, which was off Shop-street, immediately 
eontiguous to the fine old church of St Nicholas, and within 
pletol shot of the house over the door of which u inserted 
the slab containing the far-famed death's head and cross-bones, 

*' The Queen of Connaught" has been so often and so well 
described, particularly by her own gifted son James Hardi* 
man, the distinguished antiquary, of whom she has such 
just reason to be proud ; and nas, these late years, been so 
much visited by tourists on their route to the wild territory 
of mountain, bog, and lake, Connemara, during the touring 
■eason, that her localities are generally known. Many of our 
readers will then, at once, understand the direction taken by 
the pair, and conceive Hughes's probable motive for taking 
that, when we state that he led his ^pjest to the eminence on 
the south-east side of the city, designated Fort-bill, which 
terminates in a precipice lasheid by the waves when the tide 
is in, while scattered over its surface are several deep wells. 

The victualler had made no allusion whatever, during tb4 
breakfkst, to the basket-maker's having called bun M'C«nn, 
nor to the county they both camo from. As they wept alon^, 
however, he began to make some inquiries as if to sound hi4 
oonpanion. But the latter had become wary. In faot» a* 
they left the crowded parts of the town behind, fear began to 
grow on him, on finding himself alone even in the daylight, and 
adjoining a bustling city, with one whom he knew to be a 
murderer ; and that fear was strengthened by the manner of 
Hughes, who sometimes strode on a few stens rapidly, as if 
labouring under some excitement, and then halted to stampier 
out some observation to his companion, while he occasionally 
flung searching glances around, as if to ascertain who might 
be in view. So, after having twice or thrice expressed ni« 
wieh to return to the city, on reaching the first of the wells. 
the basket-maker revised to proceed any farther, and turned 
to retrace his steps at an increased pace, though he did not 
venture to run. Calling on him in vain to return, Hughes 
now darted furiously after him with the intention of forcing 
him back ; but he was restrained by the sight of approaching 
persons, and the basket-maker pursued his way oack into 
the city with a step quickened by fear, though he still durst 
not run. 

On regaining his humble lodgings the stranger lost no time 
in repairmg to the abode of the mayor, Mr Hardiman Burke 
we think, an active, intelligent magistrate, to whom he ac- 
cused Hughes, or M*Cann as hb real name was, of having per- 
petrated a murder In the county of Down, eighteen years pre* 
viously. The charge was so extraordinary and so utterly at 
variance with Uie peaceable, prosperous, and even humorous 
habits of the accused, that the mayor at first utterly scouted 
the tale, saying that the accuser must be completely mistaken 
as to the identity of M'Cann. But the basket-maker was 
so clear In his statement, recollected M*Oann so well while a 
journeyman baker (bis original trade) before the commission 
of the murder, or. his arrival in Oalway, and was so intimately 
acquahited with everything connected with him, that, in a 
short time, after having detailed the morning's proceedings, 
he satisfied the mayor of the well*groundednes8 of the charge, 
terrible as it was, and reluctant as he naturallv was to be- 
lieve it t and the magiitrate proceeded ferthwitn to act on 
the iufgrmatioa« 



At that period the city of Galwav containing probably nearly 
forty thousand inhabitants, some of them certainly not among the 
most peaceable in Ireland, did not possess even a single town 
constable fbr the protection of its peace. Indeed, some yeare 
subsequently, when we first visited it, it had no constabulary, 
though that force had been for years appointed in every other 
portion of the province, and was in consequenee a peculiarly 
lawless place j so much so, that it was quite a risk for 
strangers or natives to venture abroad at all after diark, unless 
in numbers, as, were you foolhardy enough to do so, fomeof 
a gang of desperate and darinff mffiane that infested the 
streets by niglit, and traversed them openly in the day-Ught, 
though branded with a hundred crimes, were sore to assault 
you, and take your money, if you carried any, and if vou did 
not, to give ^ou still worse usage for not having it. We 
learned one night while passing the West Bridge, a favQuritt 
haunt of those desperadoes, that the brother qf a prmt hf4 
beenjust flung into the river there. Oalway is now, however, 
as efficiently protected and as well ordered as any town in her 
minesty's dominions, west of the Shannon at least. 

The mayor's first step, then, was to obtaia a file of soldiers 
whom he placed in his own house ; after which he proceeded 
at once to the shambles, where he found M'Cann after having 
returned, not deeming, probably, that the basket-maker 9 
informations would be so rapidly given. The victualler was 
apparently engaged in his usual avocations, but as the mayor 
watched him attentively for a few moments, his motions were 
so irregular and so unlike his usual active, bustling habits, ae 
if he was labourins under some spell, that they utterly put to 
flight any slight doubts the magistrate was still inclined to 
entertain of his being the guilty person. Accordingly, he pro* 
oeedod to purchase a quarter of^beef iVom M'Cann, whom he 
begged to come at once to his house and cut it up there. To 
this request M'Cann made some objections, stating that he 
could not then conveniently spare time, but would send an 
assistant ; his reluctance arising probably from the connection 
in his mind between the terrors of discovered guilt and the 
mayor's legal functions-^^f the letter's havinff l^n made ac* 
quainted with his secret crime he hadnot then the least concep* 
tion. After much persuasbn, however, he assented, ohitAy 
through the clever cajolery of the mayor, who stated that 
he never could get one to please him in cutting np beef but 
M^Cann himself and he acoordinglv accompanied Mr Burke 
entering which he was instantly delivered to the military 
to his house, on stationed there. 

He was forthwith transmitted to Downpatriek, and at the 
ensuing assixes there, convicted of the murder of another 
journeyman baker with a peel (an instrument used for placing 
bread m the oven and drawing it when baked), eighteen years 
previously. His death, it would appear, was a torturing one, 
as the rope broke, and, prerions to the oonsuBUpation of hie 
terrible fate be was obliged to be strengthened with adraueht 
whilst seated on his cofiui^-thislastreoeptacleof humanity be* 
ingfrequently placed at the gaUows foot during an execution* 

The singular detection of M*Cann created a great sensation 
from the extremity of the CUddagh to that of Bohermore* 
Yet was it not more extraordinary than the blameless and 
perseveringly industrious tenor of his life, and the appa* 
rently utter want of all compunction after the perpetration 
of the fearftil deed; though these have been paralleled in nu* 
merous instances, as witf as in the celebrated one of Eugene 
Aram ; we allude to the real case, not to Bulwer's magnifi- 
eent fioUon. His strikinc; and sudden abstraction from among 
them, as if a thunderbolt had cleft hin^^thoughevery thine 
eonneoted with him and bis family has long since disa p pea r ea 
ftrom the city, forms still a frequent and eiuriting theme among 
the Galwaygians, who invariably seem to be of opinion that 
M*Cann's object in leading the basket«m*ker to Fort^hill wee 
for the purpose of adding another morder to his crimes, bj 
pitching the stranger into a well, or hurling him over a prem* 
pice into the sea. In this opinion we alee fully eoinoiae, as 
we have little doubt that the mnrderer, butfbr theiusproaoh 
of the chance visitors, woohi have attempted, at aU risks, 
to precipitate his eompanion into a well, wnere* entire «trao» 
ger as he was, he might have remained long undiscovered ; or 
to consign himself and his fearful secret for ever to those 
faithful preservers of innumerable dark secrets, the waves. 

To produce as much happiness as we can. and to prevent 
ae mucii miserv, is the proper aim and end of aU true moraUt/ 
and all true reiigioiu 
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THE GEOLOGY OF KILLINEY. 
Fbw oities can boast of sadi a variety of beaatiAil scenery in 
its immediate Tidnitj as occurs withm a short distance from 
Dublin. We need not allude to the objects of deep historical 
interest nith wliidi the natural beauties of Dublin are associa- 
ted, as they hare often been illustrated in these pages. The 
picturesque beauties of Dublin Bay and the county of Wick- 
low are Known to all ; but it is less generally Imown that 
the same localities abound in matters well calculated to excite 
the oorioslty of the naturalist. From the great variety of 
rocks, and consequently of soil, around Dublin, we find a cor- 
responding Tariety in its yegetable productions ; and we bdieve 
we are pretty correct when we state that the botanist may 
ooUect specimens of neariy two-thirds of the indigenous plants 
of Ireland within the distance of a few miles from the capital. 
As regards Zoology, or the study of animals, our position is 
equaUy fortunate. The shores near Malahide are uncom- 
monly rich in marine productions, especially shells ; and the 
Bay of Dublin is not inferior to the coasts of Devonshire for 
the variety of its soophytes and corallines. In the work of 
Ellis on British CoraUines, we find that, although that admir- 
able naturalist resided in London, he obtained many of his 
finest specimens ftx>m Dublin. In respect to mineralogical 
and g;eological pursuits, we are equally well situated. At 
Killiney and in the mines of Wicklow several interesting and 
some very rare minerals may be collected. In geologr, in 
the strict sense of the word, there are many cunous pheno- 
mena wfaidi should be repeatedly examined by the student, 
and he will find sudi a mode of proceeding infinitely more 
profitable than the more indolent method oi confining his re- 
seardies to such instruction as can be found in bc^ks and 
sections. At Howth, or the promontory of Bray, he may 
examine every diversity of stratification, and may observe all 
the upbearing^ and contortions to which rocks have been ex- 
posed, displayed as in a model, open to the contemplation of 
the man of science, and to the instruction of all. Tne rranite 
veins of Killiney are also extremely curious, and well aeserve 
to be repeatedly visited by the beginner in geological pursuits. 
It is true that the questions to which sud phenomena g^ve 
rise have been long since set at rest ; but it is also true 
that the questions must be mastered by every student* and we 
know ofno place where this can be done to more advantage 
than at Kiluney. 

Every one is aware that rocks are formed in two very dif- 
ferent ways ; they may be produced either from the decayed 
materials of older rocks, carried down to the sea or lakes by 
the rivers, and subsequently consolidated by various processes, 
which eeolo^^ts have explained, or they may be lormed by 
the solidifying of liquid matter poured forth through st>me 
volcanic aperture from the deeper parts of the earth. The 
first kind of rocks are disposed in layers, beds, or strata, by 
the return of water, and hence are called stratified, and also 
aoueous or water-formed ; the second, being liauid matters 
wtiich have become hard from cooling, are callea igneous, or 
fire-produced rocks. As volcanoes are at present confined to 

S articular regions of the earth, some may imagine that such 
jneous rocks should only be found in volcanic regions. This, 
however, is a mistaken supposition, for geology assures us 
that igneous rocks are to be found in every mountidn range. 
The mode of reasoning which they follow is equaUy siinple 
and convincing. If we visit Howth, for example, we find 
Bsany of the strata resting on their edees, or variously 
twisted. At the Killerys in the west of Ireland we find 
strata composed of rolled pebbles, elevated to a very consider- 
able angle. It is impossible that strata of loose sana or fpravel 
would have been originally deposited in such inclined positions, 
and we know of no natural power which wouid elevate them 
but that of the igneous agency, producing either a violent 
earthquake, or a lone-continued upward pressure. This 
opinion is much strengUiened, when we find in every country, 
whether vdcanie or not, a series of rocks which appear to 
have been violeiitly inserted among the strata, and which we 
can prove were once in a state of intense heat and fusion, like 
the lavas finom a modem volcano. 

The granite of Killiney is one of those ip^neous rooks, and 
the appearances which we detect in that mteresting locality 
afford satisfactory evidence of its mode of formation. When 
we descend to the shore by the stairs, a little to the east of 
the Obelisk, we find ourselves in a little way bounded by per- 
pendioular rocks. These rocks are of two kinds — granite, 
•ud a schistose or slaty rock, of a bluish colour, wmch we 



may term mica-schist. We then observe that the mica-sdiist 
rests on its edges, on a pavement of granite, and also reoiiMe 
against that rock. The junction of the two rocks may be 
seen with the utmost perspicuity ; and there is no blendiaf 
of their characters, even where they are in absolute eostaeL 
We may next observe a ledge of rock partly covered by the 
waves, and extending in nearly a north and south ooona 
along the shore. This is a granite vein of many f^oet i« 
breadth, and several hundred yards in length, and may easily 
be traced for a considerable distance. This granite vein tt 
bounded on both sides by mica-schist ; and, whist is still aora 
important, we may follow the vein till it is lost in the general 
mass of granite of the hill. Whoi we now remember tiiat the 
water-formed rock (the mica-sddst) is standing on edge, a 
suspicion arises that the granite is a fire-produced rock, and 
has been the agent of this elevation, and the large wall of 
granite may have been intruded in a molten state between 
the beds of mica-schist. If it be objected that the granilt 
vein is merely a portion of the strata of mica-schist, and was 
lil^e them deposited Arom water, an inspection will dissipate 
this illusion ; for we observe that the great vein running pa- 
rallel to the strata gives off a smaller vein at right angles 
to the direction of the strata. On examining this smaller vein, 
which may be seen a little to the north of the stain, all donbts 
respecting its nature or ori^ are very soon removed. We 
are surprued to find that this vein contains firagments of the 
mica-scnist. We may therefore conclude from this that 
originally fissures were produced in the sdiist, and these 
fissures were filled up bv molten granite, which entaurlei 
fragments of the mica^schist which fell fh>m the sides of the 
fissure. It is scarcely necessary to add, that we know of ne 
agent capable of meltmg granite but heat. 

When we examine this interesting spot a little more mi- 
nutely, we detect many other eranite vmns, each affording soae 
curious and minute fact in harmony with the preceding r^ 
marks. Every one knows that it is easier to split a piece et 
wood in the direction of the grain, than transversdy to that 
direction. In the same way we may infer that it is easier te 
a liquid granite to insinuate itself between the strata than to 
force its way aarou them, and on examination we find this te 
have been the case. In the first place, the large vein first 
mentioned running in the course of the strata is broader than 
all the transverse veins put together. Secondly, when wf 
examine the cross veins, we find Uiey have had more difiicnhy 
in forcing their way : hence they Arequently contain fHigments. 
Perhaps, however, an examination at another point near the 
entrance of the abandoned lead-mine affords the most corions 
evidence of these remarks, for there we perceive that tlie vein 
does not hold a straight course, nor is it of equal thiokness 
throughout, but, on the contrary, is of unequal breadtli, and 
serpentine, as if the strata had been violently lacerated instead 
of being split. In this case the vein has cut across the strata* 
and includes fragments of the mica-schist. But tho meet 
curious circumstance in this example is, that the vein itsdf 
has been broken, and its fractured extremities a little dis* 
placed and detached, thus proring that the straU had been 
exposed to concussion and displacement at a period potterior 
to that when the vein was formed. 

If this very brief description will induce any of our readers 
to visit the granite veins of Killiney, we are sure he will find 
that his excursion will not be an unimproving one, and be wift 
perhaps be convinced that he has only to look about him to 
find sources of enjoyment which so many are ignorant ot but 
which are within the command of all. & 



Domestic Discipline of the DuTCH.---There are two 
things of a peculiar character in Holland, which deserve to bt 
noticed. One is the enactment authorising husbands, wives, 
and children to be imprisoned in a house of correction set 
apart for the chastisement of offences against the laws by , 
which the relations of social life are governed— the other, a 
contrivance for compelling the incorrigibly idle to worlc. In 
one of the rooms is a pump, and a stream of water runs in 
from the ceiKng ; so that unless the prisoner labours oontinnni* 
ly, he must be inevitably drowned. 
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DANGAN CASTLE, COUNTY OF MEATH. 



Trx rnint of Dangan Castle, situated about two miles of 
the Tillage of Summerhill, in the county of Meath, stand 
hi the centre of an extensive demesne, once richly wooded, 
and wlUiin which, formerly spread the placid waters of a small 
but handsome lake, since drained. The gprounds have been 
almost entirely deprived of their ancient timber, but still re- 
tain some traces of their former beauty. The remains of 
this once noble mansion, of which our engraving represents 
the rere, consist of a massive keep, which, with outworks long 
since destroyed, formed the ancient fortress : attached to this 
is the mansion built in the Italian style, the front of which 
is surmounted by a heavy and richly-moulded cornice. Of 
this part of the building (apparently erected about the begin- 
ning of the last century) nothing but the outer walls remain, 
ana the interior space, once formed into ample halls and 
chambers, has been converted into a flower garden. 

It would perhaps be impossible now to determine with any 
degpree of certainty the age to which the original erection of 
this castle should be referred, its ancient ardiitectural pecu- 
liarities having been completely destroyed in the endeavour 
to make it harmonize with the buildings of more recent erec- 
tion, which have been appended to it, and the property having 
changed masters so often ; but it is doubtless of no small an- 
tiquity. 

JDangan was anciently part of the possessions of the Fitz- 
Eostaee family, who were long distinguished for loyalty and 
Talour, as a reward for which the title of Baron of Portlester 
was bestowed upon Rowland Fitz-Eustace in the year 1462, 
hy Kiii^ Ed ward IV. In the fifteenth century it came into the 
possession of the Earl of Rildare, by marriage with Anne, the 
daughter and heiress of Sir Nicholas Fitz-Eustace of Castle- 
martin ; but in the same century a daughter of this earl 
vuuried Christopher Pliinket,son of the Baron of Killeen, and 



in her right he succeeded to this and several other estates.* 
Dangan afterwards (but at what time we are uncertain) 
became the property of the De Wellesleys or Westleys, alias 
Posleys, a faminr of the greatest antiquity and of Saxon o rigin, 
who had settlod in the county of Sussex in England, one of 
whom was standard-bearer to King Henry II., in which capa- 
city he accompanied that monarch into Ireland, and was re- 
warded for his services with large grants of lands in the 
counties of Meath and Kildare. From this illustrious ances- 
tor sprang a numerous and respectable family, who received 
several distinguished marks of royal fieivour ; and we find that 
in the year 1303 " Wulfrane de Wellesley and Sir Robert Per- 
cival were slain the second day before the calends of Novem- 
ber" fightine agamst the Irish ; and that John de Wellesley, 
who received from Ring Edward II. a grant of the custody of 
the Castle of Arden, was thefirst of the family created a Baron 
of Parliament, these honours being conferred on him as a reward 
for having in the year 1327 overthrown the Irish of Wicklow 
in a battle in which their leader David O' Toole was taken 
prisoner. 

But it is the modem, not the ancient history of Dan^ Cas- 
tle, which gives to it a more than ordinary degree of mterest. 
Within those now sUent chambers and tottering walls, on the 
1st of May 1769, the great Duke of Wellin^on, the illustrious 
hero of Waterloo, commenced that auspicious life which was 
afterwards so replete with honour and renown. The grand- 
father of this truly great man, Richard CoUey, succeeded to 
the possession of this castle and estate by bequest from his 
cousin Garrett Wesley or Wellesley, in the year 1728. He was 
descended from the Colleys of the county of Rutland, of whom 

* The preceding statement of our correcpondent appears to be somewM 
erroneous ; Dangan wai tbe teat of tbe WsUedey ftmUy st aa earlier 
period.— Eo, 
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the firit who came to Ireland was Walter CoUev, who mi- 
grated hither in Ae reign of King Henry VIII, and he settline 
at Kilkenny, was in the year 1537 appointed Solicitor-General, 
which office he resigned in 1546, bat was soon alter created 
Sonreyor-GenoriU or Ireland. Richard Colley with the estate 
also took.the name of Wesley or Wellesley, and was created 
Baron of Mwmington in the year 1746. His son and successor 
Garret Colley Wellesley was on the 20th of October 1760 
created Viscount Wellesley of Dangan, and Earl of Morning - 
ton. This nobleman died on the 22d of May 1781 , leavine seven 
sons, the eldest of whom, Richard, second Earl of Mormngton, 
was created Marquis Wellesley on the 2d day of December 
1799 ; and the fifth was no less a person than the present 
Arthur Duke of Wellington, who was bom (an extraordinary 
coincidence) in the same year which gave birth to Nap|oleon 
Bonaparte. In the year 1788 he received his first commission 
as ensign in the 7dd regiment, and after going through the re- 
gular gradation he was presented with the lieutenaut-coloneloy 
of the 33d regiment in 1793. Step by step he advanced, till, 
raised to the high pinnaole of rank on which he now stands. He 
commanded the British army in twenty-eight victoriously 
fought fields, the final one of which was the glorious battle of 
Waterloo, which victory added the last and most illustri- 
ous military laurel to the wreath which crovms his noble 
brow. In the year 1811 he was made Earl and Marquis of 
Wellington, and Duke of Ciudad Rodrigo and Vittoria, and 
in 1814 he was created Duke of Wellin^n and Marq^ of 
Douro, and received ftrom Parliament a grant of £300,000. 
All subjects bordering on religion or politioe b^g forbidden 
in our publication, we mutt say nothing of the subsequent 
life of ttie Duke of Wellington ; and shaU only add, that there 
exists not an unpr^dloea man in Ireland of any teet or ptrty 
who doei not ml • pride in the honour of being a fellow-coun- 
tryraan of tlie hero of Waterloo. 

While the most eminent descendant of its ancient noble 
ow»ers was thus promssing to disdnotion and renown, 
Dangan Castle was as fast hastening to decay and desolation ; 
it WM told bj the Marquis Wellesley to Colonel Burrows, 
by whom it was underlet to Mr Roger O'Connor, during 
whose tenamnr It was completely destroyed by • oonflagration, 
not supposed to be accidental i «nd if rqwrt be true, it was 
converted (at no distant period) into • place <tf concealment 
for plunder, and a resort of thievee. J. O. 8. P. 



A LEGEND OF CLARE, 

BT J. GEBAGHTT M*TEAOUB. 

The author of a '* Tour in Connaught" has some onrioos 
and interesting remarks and notes concerning the idmost 
-universal belief of the inhabitants of the West, that not only 
in former ages was thb our native island mudi more exten- 
sive than at present, but that the land of E&in itself is but a 
mere comer, a Httle slice as it were of that which was once 
an immense continent. He adduces in support of this, and 
gravely and seriously too, by the bye, many most ingenious 
proofs • nor does he at all discard or hesitate to bring forward 
the more ** circumstantial evidenoe" of tradition to his aid. 
He relates too the popular story about O'BrassiJ, or Uie 
Enchanted Island, and another of the island of the " Bo-Fin," 
(or *' Fiune,") the fair eow^ which had lain beneath the wavee 
apell-bound. 

Th«re are points in which all these traditions concerning 
the islands undoubtedly agree ; but there is one among them 
remarkable on many accounts, which has excited my own 
curiosity more than once ; and as it certainly confirms rather 
than invalidates the opinions of '* C. O." on tiie subject, I will 
relate it, perhaps with less hesitation. 

But, oh ye geologists ! who by a single word (if ye should 
so will it) can overset all our tneories — who have but to say 
** it is impossible,'* when all our speculations, uav, even our 
firmly rooted belief, would be scattered, like the Atlantic 
wave, against the cliffs of M(^Mr-^oh, spare us I Let not the 
delieioua, the hallowed lands of '' leffendarie lore" be invaded 
by one of you heartless mon^^tersf Let us but picture to 
ourselves the sturdy figure o-' vhis investigator of pyrogeneous 
«nd kffterogeneons stratifications, hammer in hand, attend- 
isj^ to the account of some magic island or delightful land 
wGk^ once stretched out far and wide before him ; he listens 
withapparent earnestness. But beware !_suddenly he is seen 
to stoop i he cracks oflf with his execrable instrument a little 
*' specunen** of some overhanging ronumtie-looklDg cliff ; 
WAou h€ shakes hia headportentou!?!^! and out CQmw viiwIU • 



volley tVom his well-stored vocabulary of Greek derfaratiyes, 
and Latin or German jaw-smashers. Out i:^on him, the horrid 
creature ! 

Our tale, nevertheless, may be as ffeohpicalh tr«# m Iht 
strictest of the Bucklands or Sedgwicks oould desire; we 
hope so too ; but may he, if one should do us the hoiMte to 
read our story, at leiJt dissemblo for the nonoe^ moAprtimi 
to be as ignorant and as happy as ourselves ! 

The land of Rvlestafeeu extended in former ages more 
than a hundred miles to the westward of the present Donndary 
of Ireland. There was also contignious to it, to the north- 
ward, the far-famed island of O'Brassil, besides others of 
inferior note. But Kylestafeen surpassed th^n all, not oidy 
in superior extent, but in the fertility of its soil, and in the 
number and capacity of its magnificent harbours ; near which, 
under the wise and gentle sway of its beneficent mcnmrch, 
flourished splendid cities. Its lovely valleys were watered 
by the clearest rivers, and in the grandeur of its mountains, 
and the beauty of its plains, by no other country under heayen 
could it be rivalled. 

We have mentioned the character of that kine who at the 
period of our tale ruled in Kylestafeen. At this time King 
tioydann was extremely old, and wished to relieve his matS, 
for the remainder of his life, from the cares of royalty. So, 
on a certain day, he made a formal abdication of his throne and 
power to his two sons, pursuant to an old-estahUihed law in 
that eountry, which ordained, that in case the king dmuld 
leave beUnd but two sons, they were to reign coi\)ointl j. 

But ere the king finally gave up the important charge to 
his sons, he called them to him, and bound then by the most 
•olenm vows to conform to the following promlae : — That if 
at any moment one of them should by any act of hit own 
incur the displeasure of hit brother, he abould at once be 
chained, and his sides pi«rced by two daggers. " Thb dread* 
M oath I now exact from you, my sons, said Loydami, "in 
order that you never may be liable to the sUgfatest disa- 
greement, for the remembrance of it will for ever hold you 
both united ; and if, in whatsoever you do, you consult eadi 
other, the most remote possibility of such a contiiig«ioy will 
be avoided." 

Though the strict propriety of this act may be eoDsidend 
questionable, Loydann did it from the best motives ; and this 
tec will be apparent. If we consider the respective characters 
of the two brothers Fahune and Niall ; the elder, Fafanne, 
bein^ of a remarkably fiery, and, as his father feared, un* 
forgiving disposition, whilst the younger was famed for gen- 
tleness ; both were brave and impetuous, yet of <ligfi™iy 
tenners and habits. 

Now, at the time this act of abdication was performed, a 
series of r^oicinss took place at the court of KjlestalMi, 
which were eonaucted with great magntficeno^ The days 
were spent in the manly recreations ox the chase, while tbo 
dance and the strains of music enlivened th«r eyeniagt' 
entertainments. 

Amidst a number of lovely forms which graced the court 
of Kylestafeen, the daughter of the Prince of O'Brassil was 
pecuUarly conspicuous. The inhabitants of both oountriet 
bad ever been on the most amicable terms, and by the requett 
of Teartha, the ^oung and graceful sister of the princes. Cor* 
geana had been mvit^ to pass the pleasant hours of fnmm^ 
at Kylestafeen, and to be present at the festirities. 

Corgeana was dangerously beautifuL Both brothers had 
frequent opportunities of converse wiUi her ; both admired 
her, struck with the elegance of her manners, and her many 
accomplishments ; each, in short, wished her for hia own 1 
Yet it was onl^ towards Niall, that, on her part, a corres- 
pondiag affection existed; the imperious spirit of Fahune 
was uncongenial to her. But unfortunately Fahune thought 
even now taat she was his, and that he had but to rigpufynis 
int^tion, and her compHance would succeed, vAiJiQ at the 
same time she had ahready listened to and favourably reoeiyed 
the solicitations of his brother I 

But now the dreary winter approached, and the time came 
when Corgeana should depart from the hospitahle shores of 
Kylestafeen. Thrir Ralfeys were prepared, and all beiac 
ready, they took their farewell ol her, $M she sailed for tl» 
islaoid of O'Brassil. 

Not many days lapsed, ere from the distant horisim a ves- 
sel was seen approaching the harbour. It andiored, and bore 
the distressing intelligence that a horde of Northern piratoa 
were daily expected to land at the island of CBrassiCwhik 
tb9 mcswngcr «lQUTcr«4 ft mcAt cftTOCfft r«9«Mt lb«l boA tilt 
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brother! would immediately send assistaace to his master, and 
help to drire away the treacherous Northmen fVom their 
coasts. 

But this duty the brothers resolred to execute themselres. 
Accordingly, the numerous galleys of war bdong^ng to Ky- 
lestft^en were speedily equipped, and the full number of war- 
riors allotted to each. The erening before the fleet set sail, 
a conference was held, and the plans of action ^arranged, after 
-vi^iich the brothers separated, each to his galley ; for It had 
been determined at the council that the larger number of the 
ships, commanded by Fahune, should scour the seas in pursuit 
of the enemy, while that portion headed by Niall should pro- 
ceed at once to O'Brassil, to join forces with the king. This 
duty too did Niall undertake the more willingly, a^ it gare 
him hope of a more speedy meeting with his beloved Corgeana. 
On the third day after the last-mentioned division of the 
fleet had sailed from Kylestafeen, two strange sails were 
plslnly obserred from the deck of NialFs galley, and it soon 
became too oyident that the ship in which Corgeana had sailed 
had been taken by the Northmen, and that she was even now 
in their power; for one of the vessels was hers, and the other 
was also well known, for it was the favourite galley of Fros- 
kos, the most rapacious and cruel savage of them all I 

Fearftil was the suspense and the agony of mind which Niall 
endured, till he had overtaken this hostile ship and its prize ; 
for though sure of success, and that the pirate would be cap- 
tared, yet he knew not what the crafty chief might have 
already perpetrated. However, having surrounded wem with 
Ms vessels, the pirates at oncepercelv^ the futility of resist- 
ance, and accordingly surrendered to Niall. And who can 
imagine the mutual joy experienced by these lovers, when 
they saw that each was safe ! In triumph did Niall at once 
make sail for O'Bratsil, and land with his precious freight, 
where he was received by the old king with every demonstra- 
tion of gratitude and ioy. 

•• And why," said Niall to Corgeana, " why now should we 
delay our nuptials ? Shall they not at once be celebrated ? 
Oh, return vnth me as one of the Queens of Kylestafeen !" 

But the king her father would have overruled this, in his 
opinion, too precipitate determination, and would at least 
have waited till the arrival of Fahune and his squadron ; but 
Niall would not listen, and it was then determined that if 
Fahune made not his appearance for the space of seven days, 
the marriage should take place. 

" And, surely," said Niall to himself, " the vow which I 
haro made can never interfere with this I How could my 
marriage, at which he would rejoice, possibly be displeasing 
to him? When he considers the circumstances of the case, 
he trill, even though I do infHnge the strict letter of the oath 
hi not consulting him, cheerfully forgive me." 

Seven days had now passed, but Fahune was even then 
chasing and capturing numerous fleets of pirates. At length 
the day arrivea, and the ceremonies of marriage were per- 
formed amidst banquetings and joyful celebrations. 

And now it was Judged prudent that they should set sail for 
Kylestafeen ; and a great feast having been given to Niall and 
Corgeana, and to the whole of the squadron, they took their 
departure and put to sea. 

O'Brassil was but three short days* sail at farthest ft*om Ky- 
lestafeen, and they hoped soon to reach their destination, when 
lo ! a dreadiU tempest suddenly sprang up, which dispersed 
the fleet in all dbrections. The most expert seamen were com- 
pletely foiled in all their efforts ; the vessel laboured and 
creaked as if she would each moment fall to pieces, and was 
driven, being quite unmanageable, far away out to sea, and 
for many days and nights were they drifted onwards with 
irresistible fury. 

But at length the storm abated, the waves gradually sub- 
sided, and after another day the wind was completely gone. 
The gallant vessel, which had heretofore been impelled with 
terrific violence, now, with all her sails unfurled, hardly crept 
along ; and the men, who had been almost all constantly em- 
ployed during the hurricane, had retired below. 

And now the grey dawn was just apparent in the east, 
when all on board were suddenly aroused by the cries of the 
watchman, who proclaimed that a vessel with the flag of Ky- 
lestafeen was rapidly approaching, and would almost imme- 
diately be alongside. Niall arose, and looking forth, saw with 
the rest that it was the galley of his brother, while he fondly 
anticipated a joyful reunion with Fahune, when they could re- 
late their several exploits and dangers. But how were these 
hopes about to be realised ? 



The vessels neared each other, and greetings were ex- 
changed. A boat was now lowered from the side of Niall't 
p^alley, and he went on board that of his brother. After some 
inquiries and salutations, Fahune questioned Niall concerning 
his voyages and adventures. This Niall commenced, and Fa- 
hune seemed to rejoice, and a smile, as if of triumph, crossed 
his features when he learnt that Corgeana was safe ; but when 
Niall proceeded, and told of the nuptials, the countenance of 
Fahune became as pale as death. 

" Miserable man," said he, ** prepare to die ! You hare 
broken through our solemn vow ; yon nave taken thia step with- 
out having consulted me ; this alone would have condemned 
you, but to this dreadful dereliction you have added a still 
greater insult — you have supplanted me in the affections of 

one to whom I was engaged. But she" he could utter no 

more ; he was convulsed with passion. Niall was now about 
to reply, but Fahune shouted, *' Let him be gagged ! Let me 
not hear a word from him whom once I IovmI ; for the sound 
of his voice might tempt me to relent. Executioners, at once 
bind him to the mast.' It was done ; and in another moment, 
by Fahune's directions, his sides were deeply pierced by the 
fatal daggers I 

When the dreadful tale was related to the bereaved Cor- 
geana, she lay for some hours insensible ; but when at length 
she awoke, it was but to be compelled to endure still greater 
miseries. The sentence of Fahune was at once put in execra- 
tion, namely, that Corgeana should be turned adrift in a smal. 
open boat, with a scanty supply of food, and left to perish, 
while the body of her husband should also be oast along with 
her into the l>oat. 

But whilst the implacable Fahune was sailing towards the 
shores of Kylestafeen, and even now repented of his cruelty 
and rashness to those who were onoe beloved by him, Cor- 
geana was wafted over the trackless ocean in her frail bark, 
alone, and wretched; yet still that bark was guided by 
myriads of fairy beings, who were even then conducting her 
to* a haven of safety. 

When the seventh weary night had passed, and daylight 
appeared, Corgeana found herself quite dose to shore, but in 
what part of the world she was, she knew not. Her little 
boat was quietly drifted to the beach. She landed, and walk- 
ing forth, soon found herself in view of a palace of magnificent 
appearance, to which she bent her steps. 

Now, on entering this beautiful structure, which appeared 
to be ornamented with the utmost splendour, she was snr- 

{>rised exceedingly when she heard sounds of lamentation and 
oud wailing issuing fh>m the apartments and halls. Ad- 
vancing, she discovered an immense multitude of chieftains 
of noble mien, together vdth a number of youths and atten- 
dants, who, weeded, exhausted, and covered with wounds, 
reclined on couches ; many, who seemed more severely hurt, 
uttering piercing shrieks, while others appeared binding up 
their wounds, and administering the comforts of medicine. 

She watched these proceedings, unnoticed, for some time, 
and her attention was more particularly attracted to one 
venerable personc^o, who, going round to all, and bathing 
their wounds, at once relieved them ftt>m their agony ; ana, 
strange to say, she remarked many who appeared to possess 
but few signs even of existence, at once restored to the use 
of their faculties. 

At length she was perceived by him who was apparently a 
king or chief, who demanded her history, and an acoount of 
her adventures. This she commenced. Her great beauty, th« 
violence of her g^ief, as well as the interest which the relatioa 
of her sufferings occasioned, caused the emperor (for so he 
was) to take compassion on her, and he listened intently to 
her narrative. But when Corgeana came to that part of her 
mournful tale in which she spoke of the cruelty of Fahune, 
and how her husband had be^n, as she supposed, inhumanly 
murdered, the emperor manifested signs of extreme impatieoce, 
and summoning nis attendants — ** Hasten," said he, "to the 
beach, and bring hither, without delay, the body of the prince." 
This was at once done, and they returned, bearing Niall ia 
their arms. 

" And DOW," said the emperor, " we will leave him with 
our venerable physician, whose skill was never known to fall, 
and whom we nave remembered often to recall to existence 
many who have been considered for ever as lost to us." 

When the physician was taken to the apartment in which 
the body of Nisil lay, a smile of hope might have been seea 
upon his countentoce, and he proceeded to exert his utmost 
skill. After he had himself applied his fw-flMMd reiMdiM^ 
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he left for a moment, to delirer his opinioa to the emperor 
his master. 

But in that moment had Niall recovered! Faintly and 
slowly his eyes opened, and he looked around. But what were 
then his thoughts ? Remembering the dreadful scene in the 
galley of his brother, even then he saw the executioners 
^unging the daggers into his side, and the words of Fahune 
still rang in his ears : again he looked, and thought he was 
in another world — ^that region, where he had often heard the 
spirits of the brave would congregate. And then of Cor- 
freana !— but was this her voice he heard ? Was she too mur- 
dered? 

The physician now entered, and all was soon explained ; hb 
^reat skill had indeed been successful. Who can picture the 
joy experienced by Niall and Corgeana when they found 
themselves so unexpectedly re-united ! 

The recovery of Niall was exceedingly rapid ; he frequently 
expressed his gratitude to his benefi^tors, and on one par- 
ticular day, bemg engaged in conversation with the empe- 
ror, he ventured to aSdress him thus. " How comes it, oh 
king, that you, the undisputed sovereign of this magnificent 
and powernil empire, are so frequently dejected, and that the 
nobles of your court give way to melancholy in your presence ? 
Tour very musicians appear to have forgotten the strains of 
gladness, and the raven of despondency seems to overshadow 
uie royal court with its foreboding wings 1 Is it thus, oh 
king ? No ; it must be my own gloomy thoughts which pos- 
sess me, and render me insensible to happiness I" 

" That which you now remark is but too true," said the 
emperor ; ** how can we be otherwise, when our dominions 
though extensive, and our army though possessed of cou- 
rage, are each moment assailed by a cruel and still more 
powerful enemy, who live in an achoining island, and agiunst 
whom we have never been able to obtain any decided victory? 
If we attack them, we are repulsed with disgprace and shame, 
while they are continually making inroads, and devastating 
our beautiful country. Even the day which brought you in 
so extraordinary a manner to our shores, was the last of our 
encounters with them, and on which most of our bravest com- 
manders were dreadfully mangled by our cruel opponents, 
and I myself was wounded ; to-morrow, however, we intend 
to renew our armaments against them ; but, alas 1 all will be 
unavailing, for ever since f came to this tlurone, and even in 
die reign of my father, have we been thus oppressed. It is 
tme, we possess an elixir of inestimable value, the effect of 
which is almost immediately to heal the most dreadful 
wound, and to which, applied bv our chief physician, veu 
doubtless owe the preservation of your life ; but on the other 
hand, our enemies have on their side auxiliaries still more 
powerful ; so that, while we are all but invulnerable, they are 
completely invincible ; and though our commanders are pre- 
paring with all possible alacrity, and seem confident of suc- 
cess, I for one already too well know the result !*' 

*' Nay, speak not thus, oh king !" said Niall ; ** I myself, for 
I am now recovered, will accompany you ; I perhaps was ac- 
counted brave in my own country, and will not spare my 
blood, if occasion require, in your service ; allow me then a 
number of men under my command, and, with the help of the 
gods, we will certainly cause these formidable foes to yield to 
our superior prowess. * 

" NuiU," answered the emperor, " your words are as those 
of the brave ; but did you know, or oould you catch a single 
clanoe of our enemy, your utterance womd be frosen with 
oread ; horror would be on your countenance ; and if you were 
not immediately overwhelmed, you would turn and fly as we 
do." 

** And wherefore, oh king ?" said Niall. 

'* Listen !" said the emperor. ** These giants, for they far 
oxceed us in ordinary stature, are commanded by one who ex- 
eds them in even a greater degree in height, in strength, and 
In the awf^ilness of his appearance : he marches at the head 
of the army to the accompaniment of music — oh, accursed mu» 
sie 1 — ^the first sound of which, though at a distance, has the 
dreadful effect of at once stupifying us, and causing an unna- 
tural drowsiness to come over us ; we fall, and he, marching 
up with his men, cuts us to pieces like sheep. But, oh Niall 1 
how can I describe or ^ive you the slightest idea of the 
horrid hag, this giant's wife ? One sight of her is sufficient 
to unnerve the most courageous mortal ; afar off she is seen ; 
her eyes are as glowing coals ; her feet like enormous plough- 
shares, tearing up the earth before her as she walks ; whilst 
her hair, trailiDg far behind her, is like as many harrows fol- 



lowing in her track ; lurid flames issue from her nostrila ! 
Frightful indeed is she to behold ; but should a glance of her «o- 
cursed eye meet yours, no earthly power could for an instant 
save you from immediate death 1 Sno b followed by a horde o€ 
demons, who I hear are her children, imps that spare no lii«^ 
but revel in slaughter and mbchief. Such are our enenues f* 

*' Your description horrifies me,** said Niall ; *' nev^rthe* 
less, let us summon all our energies to the encounter^ wad I 
trust I may bear my part in the stru^le with fortitude." 

And now the day arrived when this resolution was to be 
tested. The emperor himself took Niall into hb annoary» 
and bade him choose any kind of weapon miiich ths^' place 
could afford ; but of all the implements of war collected 
there^ none seemed to suit hb purpose but one small sword 
with a sharp point, with which having equipped himuBolf, ho 
prepared for the engagement. They embarked, and aooa 
reached the hostile isl^d, where immediately the giants 
collected, headed by the chief and hb wife, who now seemed 
invested with double their usual horrors. As they advaooed, 
hb friend the emperor frequently called on Niall to retrace 
hb steps, but this he firmly refused. The fatal languor was 
now fast overconunff him, but, drawing hb small sword, he 
continued pricldng himself in various places, which prevented 
hb sinking altogether to sleep. Meantime the giant cane 
on, trusting as usual for conquest to the power of the music ; 
however, he was for once mistaken. Feigning sleep, Niall 
lay still, in the best position for hb puppose ; and when the 
giant, confidently marching on, had come up, and stooped 
over to kill him, he seized his opportuxuty, ana at one blow 
severed hb head from hb shouloers. 

Fortunately thb brave act was not witnessed by the old 
hag his wife, who had delayed by the way ; it b enoufh for 
us to know that the same success here also attends him, 
and she fell »^acrifice also to hb valour. Nor was thb aU - 
the emperor came up with his army, and an easy conquest 
soon decided the long-continued hostilities. Niall was imoEe^ 
diately g^iven by the emperor the sovereignty of the island, 
and took possession of the giant's palaces, where he and 
Corgeana long lived in mutu^ love, and, crowned with the 
enjoyment of all happiness, dwelt in perfect amity with the 
emperor their benefactor. He buUt an immense number of 
the most beautiful galleys, and maintained an army disci- 
plined and instructea completely in all the arts of war. 

But we must now hasten to the conclusion of our legend, 
though v(dumes might be filled by a recital of the weU- 
remembered acts of Niall the good, and Corgeana hb queen. 

They held, then, frequent conversations about Fahune, 
and were accustomed to recount the many dangers they had 
experienced, when on a certain day Niall appeared to be 
engaged in the deliberation of some wair of more than ordi- 
nary importance. His bro^s were bent as in earnest thought, 
and even tears were observed on hb cheek. Thb was re- 
marked by Corgeana, who gently demanded what new des^ 
he was arranging. 

To thb Niul answered, ** Oh, Corgeana, my awful partmg 
from Fahune my brother frequently recurs to me ; I b^a to 
fear hb life is most unhappy ; he thinks me dead, and ^e in- 
justice of hb mad decree must certainly be fearMly apparent 
to him abo ; it is therefore mj intention, shouldst thou approve 
of it, to prepare an expedition to revbitthe land ofmy oirth, 
my beloved Rylestafeen ; and wouldst thou not also wish to 
see again the lovely O'Brassil? I am now powerful, and 
woulago attended by a large fleet ; so that if Fahune should 
still be vindictive, I might Be supported ; nor should I dread 
hb power, or that of any other monarch." 

To thb Corgeana most willingly assented, and resolved 
herself to accompany the squadron, which having been mads 
ready inan extraordinarily short space of time, put to sea. 

Niall well remembered the direction that dreadful tempest 
had taken which had conveyed him to Fahune, and accord- 
ingly sailed onwards. Not many days elapsed ere the mm 
reported with joy that land was in sight. It was tme; 
and all assembled on the dedcs of their i^klleys, hailing wtdi 
shouts their near approach. 

But lo ! what b that which now rivets their attention, and 
causes them to stand like men bereft of reason, gazing on 
the mountains of Rylestafeen ? And nearer and nearer they 
approached, and fixed their eyes in silent wonder on the 
awful scene ; those hills, the shapes of which were at dice 
recop^nbed by Niall anid Corgeana, were too apparently 
sinking into the ocean ! Still nearer they sailed, and the 
noble bay at the head of which was the city, lay before i' 
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Tliey t^inni.elpiie to the shore, and now was their astonish- 
meillti iijnt^lre. That beautifnl valley through which the 
ffOQlJe )i^etuii took its course was quickly enlarging its boun- 
3«j^fiQir-^.ifa^ while it sank, the waters from the ocean were 
a^iMlV'^lV^^fiktiligih causing devastation to alL Hundreds of 
hfiinl^ 5^^ ^ere wildly rushing to and fro, and those who 
. in^pJM^ the shore screamed loudly for assistance, 

^cvf^c^'ow^-lto carry them away ; while all who could not 
|i#«ffit-1>5^>tMs;'inode of escape climbed the summits of the high- 
est mdiuStain^', and escaped immediate death, only to endure a 
pirotraotioiv'ol their sufierines. 

.. l[ii^;^,^^ 'of this conmsion and these dreadful scenes, 
naiur gafiejj^ diin^ely crowded with bebgs, put off from shore. 
VhSijtiaiA^^ for his brother ; nor was he destined to 

^!'^J'"iCP^?W» f^P Fahune, obsenrine the strange ships, im- 
Mnrectted his course to ^e galley of his brother, where 
|kf«94^9|^^lQ|l^<fj^ ha>^ing at once taken place, all re-assembled to 
ijd^gfef^^^ttM>pI]i^tl^^ of this most dreadful catastrophe. 
.-/-.-. . •^-"^'yjjj^jjQn^mjly^ did the waves close round thou- 
* 188 inhabitants, and innumerable multitudes 
ied beneath them, while all who could avail 
i3 took to the sea, iJiough these could hardly 
etion to proceed, and hundreds miserably 

bt^^eil the awful vision from the eyes of the 
,^^. , _, . ^^,t 'doming, a wild waste of turbulent waters 
:'^p)i |dl-j^t.^[^fl be perceived where once was the elorious 
.^ixd •**"^»jipi (if IKylestafeen, and a long dark line of frown- 
j'.i]i)9.pn|y boundary visible in the direction of that 

w eeneral belief, that a remnant of those 

itf.bn snore, and from their descendants we still 

the modes of government once practised in 

p. is Kylestafeen? 
. ideir A spell — its inhabitants are stiU employed 
^^enbts and armaments; even now, 
';! r^lit the wave beneath you ihinhig/* 
B,^i^.*of^er days" may yet be seen. Every seven 
'$ipg^t^ laind" may be seen in all its primeval 
^jieated before it sank ; and if, reader, at that 
>.Vli^n all smileth before thee, thou canst drop 
J6f :.^iescth on any portion of it, it will be for ever 

8dr, is the legend of Kylestafeen, from which 
Wijie own mo.aL 





MEANINGS OF IRISH FAMILY 
NAMES. 

.BT JOHN 0*DONOYAN. 
Tliird Article. 
7>j^DSNAMES AND FAMILY NAMES. 
t<Mpd' hoB cotemporary Gratianus Luohis have as- 
^Htuthority of the ancient Irish MSS, that fandly 
-i-ii — ^v^ gj^^ became hereditary in Ireland in the 
I, in the beginning of the eleventh century. 
^J was the first who ordained that a certain 
. jibe imposed on every tribe, in order that it 
I jkft^ easily known from what stock eadi family 
id-;; /or previous to his time surnames were un- 
ii;j»:4i^CDverable only by tracing a long line of an- 

^>as been repeated by all the subsequent Irish 

Cl^ione of them have attempted either to ouestion 

"ii'^ms, however, generally true, and also that 

^ .of surnames at this period, the several fami- 

•ifuttes of their fathers or grandfathers. It 

^' Jiorwever, from some pedigrees of acknowledged 

%'.tl^t«ln a few instances the surnames were as- 

^' looter ancestors, at in the ^unifies of the 

^OfKeVans in Tireragh, in which the chiefs 

firo^jlifft^'li&ei^mes were taken were cotemporary with 
St^^K^^aid^o^Mlijfo^'Who flourished in the seventh century, 
and:i]q^t;fC^ikilii^^^f O'Neil], who took their surname from 
N|a9 GtttiQi|d({|LV^.^Q^^ of Ireland, who was killed by the 
Daiiw in,'«iipi(e?^^ 919. It is obvious also from the au- 
theiitic^Iris^ lini^ai^ that there are many Irish surnames now 
in use^wbiek ^jt^ bailed after ancestors who flourished long 
•ubsequent'to the reign of Brian. But it is a Hat that the 

' \ • •lYinflstion fhna erlftaal Utin M8. 



greater number of the more distinguished Irish family names 
were assumed from ancestors who were cotemporary with this 
monarch ; and thoueh we have as yet discovered no older 
authority than Dr Keating for showmg that surnames were 
first established in Ireland in his time, I am satisfied that 
authorities which would prove it, existed in the time- of Keat- 
ing, for that writer, though a v^ injudicious critic, was ne- 
vertheless a faithful compiler. Untif, however, we discover 
a genuine copy of the edict published by the monarch Briaiit 
commandine that the surnames to be borne should be takea 
from the chieftains who flourished in his own time, — if suoh 
edict were ever promulgated, we must be content to relin- 

auish the prospect of a final decision of this question. At 
le same tmie it must be conceded that the evidences furnished 
by the authentic annals and pedigrees in behalf of it are very 
strong, and may in themselves be regarded as almost sufficient 
to settle the question. 

It appears, then, from the most authentic annals and pedii 
grees, tnat Uie O'Briens of Thomond took their name from 
tiie monarch Brian Boru himself, who was killed in the battle 
of Clontarf in the year 1014, and that family names were 
formed either from tne names of the chieftains who fought in 
that battle, or from those of their sons or fathers : — ^thus, the 
O'Mahonys of Desmond are named from Mahon, the son of 
Kian, King of Desmond, who fought in this battle ; the O'Do- 
nohoes frpm Donoe^h, whose father Donnell was the second 
in command over the Eugenian forces in the same battle ; the 
O'Donovans from Donovan, whose son Cathal commanded the 
Hy-Cairbre in the same battle; the O'Dugans of Fermoy 
from Duffan, whose son Gevenagh commanded the race of 
the Druia Mogh Roth in the same battle ; the OTaelans or 
Phelans of the Desies from Faolan, whose son Mothla -com- 
manded the Desii of Munster in the same memorable battle, 
as were the Mac Murroghs of Leinster from Murrogh, whose 
son Maelmordha, King of Leinster, assisted the Danes against 
the Irish monarch. 

The Mao Carthys of Desmond are named from Carrthadi 
(the son of Saerbhreathach), who is mentioned in the Lish 
annals as baring fought the battle of Maelkenny, on the river 
Suir, in the year iSiS ; the O'Conors of Connaught f^m 
Conor or Concovar, who died in the year 971 ; the O'Md- 
aghlins of Meath, the chiefs of the southern Hy-Niall race, 
from Maelseachlainn or Malachv U, monarch of Ireland, who • 
died in the year 1022 ; the MagiUapatricks or Fitzpatridcs of i 
Ossory from Gillapatrick, chief of Ossory, who was killed in \ 
the year 995, &c. &c. 

From these and other evidences furnished by the Irish an- 
nals, it appears certain then that the most distinguished sur- 
names in Ireland were taken from the names of progenitors who 
flourished in the tenth or beg^innlng of the eleventh century. 
But there are instances to be met with of surnames ^diich had 
been established in the tenth century having been chaneed to 
others which were called after proeenitors who flourished at 
a later period, as O'Malroni of Moylurfi^, to Mac Dermot, 
and O'Laughlin, head of the northern Hy-Niallj to Biac Laugfa- 
lin. There are also instances of minor branches of great fa- 
milies having changed the original prefix O to Mae and Mao 
O, or Mac I, when they had acquireKl new territories and be- 
come independent families, as O'Brien to Mac I-Brien, and 
Mac Brien in the instances of Mac I-Brien Arra, Mao Briea 
Coonaeh, and Mac Brien Aharlagh, all off-shoots from the 
great family of Thomond ; and (rNeiU to Mac I-Neill Boy, 
m the instance of the branch of the great Tyrone family who 
settled in the fourteenth oentury ea^ward of the river Baon, 
in the counties of Down and Antrim. 

This is all that we know of the origin of Irish surnames. 
Sir James Ware agrees with Keating and Gratianus Luoiuf 
that surnames became hereditary in Ireland in the tenth or 
beginning of the eleventh century ; and adds, that they became 
h^editary in England and France about the same period. 

Irish family names or surnames then are formed from the 
genitive case of names of ancestors who flourished in the tenth 
century, and at later periods, by prefixing O, or Mac, aa 
O'Neill, Mac Carthy, ftc. O literal^ signifies^andson, in 
which sense it is still spoken in the prorince of Ukter ; and in 
a more enlarged sense any male descendant, like the Latin 
nepos : and Mac literally sig^fies son, and in a more extended 
sense any male descendant. The former word is translated 
nepo8 by all the ^Titers of Irish history in the Latin language, 
from Adamnan to Dr O'Conor, and the latter, JUiut ; from 
which it is clear that it is synonymous with the Welsh prefix 
Map (abbreviated to Ap), and widi the ADgk>-Noniian J^ 
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which Home Tooke has proved to be a cormptioD of the Latin 
JUius* GiralduB Cambrensis latinizes the name of the Ring 
of Lcinster, Deimot Afao Murchadh, DermtiusMurchardideSt 
from whieh it may be clearly perceived that he regarded the 
prefix Mao as equTaleot to the Greek patronymic termination 
td$$. The only difPerence therefore to be observed between 
O and Mac in snmames is, that the fsuotiily who took the pre- 
fix of Mao called themselves after their father, and those who- 
took the prefix O formed their surname from the name of 
their grandfather. Ni, meaning danehter, was always pre- 
fixed to names of women, as O and Mac meant male aescen- 
dants ; bat this usage is now obsolete. 

It is not perhaps an unlikely conjecture that at the period 
when surnames were first ordered to be made hereditary, some 
families went back several generations to select an illustrious 
ancestor on whom to build themselves a name. A most ex- 
traordinary instance of this mode of forming names occmred 
in our own time in Connanght, where Jomi Mageoghegan, 
Esq. of Bnnowen Castle, in £e west of the county of Gal way, 
fuyjdied to his Migesty King George IV. for licence to reject 
the name which his ancestors had borne for eight hundred 
years from theur ancestor Eochagan, chief of Kinel Fiacha, in 
the now county of Westmeath, in the tenth century, and to take 
a new name f^om his more ancient and more illustrious an- 
cestor Niall of the Nine Hostages, monarch of Ireland in the 
fourth century. His mi^esty granted this licence,* and the 
son of John Mageoghegan is now called John Augustus O'Neill, 
that is, John Augustus, dbscbndamt of Niallof tiie Nine Hos- 
tages. The other branches of the family of Mageoo^hegan, how- 
ever, still retain the surname which was established in the reign 
of Brian Bom as the distinguishing appdlative of the race of 
Fiacha, the son of Niall of the Nine Hostages, and the ances- 
tor from whom the Biageogheeans had taken their tribe name. 

From the similarity and aOmost complete identity of the 
meanings affixed to the words O and Mac in surnames, it 
nSgfat M expected that they should be popularly considered 
as conferring each the same respectability on the bearer ; 
yet this is far from being the case, for it is popularly believed 
in every part of Ireland that the prefix O was a kind of title 
among the Irish, while Mac is a mark of no disdnction what- 
ever, and that any common Irishman may bear the prefix 
Mao, vrfaile he must have some claims to gentility of birth be- 
fore he can presume to prefix O to his name. This is univer- 
sally the feeling in the province of Connaught, where the 
gjentry of Milesian descent are called O'Conor, O'Flaher- 
tie, O^alley, See ; and the i>easantry, their collateral rela^ 
tives, Connor, Flaherty, Mailey. Xll this, however, is a po- 
pular error, for the prefix O is io no wise whatever more re- 
spectable than Mao, nor is either 'the one or the other an index 
to any respeetability whatever, inasmuch as every single fa- 
mily of Firbolgic, Milesian, or Danish origin in Ireland, is en- 
titled to bear either O or Mac as the first part of their sur- 
name. It is popularly known that O'Neill was King of Ulster, 
and O'Conor King of Connaught, and hence it is assumed 
that the prefix O is a title of great distinction; but it b 
never taken into consideration that O'Hallion was the name 
of the Irish Geocach or beggar who murdered O'Mul- 
loy of Feara-Keall in the year 1110, or that Mac Car- 
thy was King of Desmond or Mao Murrough was King 
of Leinster 1 It is therefore a positive f&ot that the prefixes 
O and Biao are of equal import, both meaning male descen- 
dant, and that neither is an indication of any respectability 
whatever, exeej^t vrfaere the pedigree is proved and the his- 
tory of the family knowiL To iUustrate this by an example : 
The O prefixed to my own name is an indcix of ifkj descent 
from Donovan, the son of Cathal, Chief of the Hy-Figeinte, 
irho was killed by Brian Bom in the year 977 ; but the Mao 
prefixed in the surname Mac Carthy is an indication of higher 
descent, namely, from Carrthaeh, the great-grandson of Cal- 
lagfaan Cashel, King of Munster, whose descendants held the 
highest rank in Desmond till the civil wars of 1641. 

It would be now difficult to show how this popular error 
originated, as the meanings of the two prefixes O and Mao 
aro so nearly alike. It may, however, have originated in a 
custom which prevailed among the ancient Irish, namely, that, 
for some reason which we cannot now discover, the O was 
never prefixed in any surname derived from art, trade, or 
science, O'Gowan only excepted, the prefix Mac having been 
always used in such instances, for we never meet 0%aoir, 
O'Baird ; and surnames thus formed, of course never ranked 
as high among the Irish as those which were formed from the 
names of chieftains. 



It may be here also remarked, that the O vras never pre- 
fixed to names beginning with the word OiolU. I see no reason 
for this either, but I am positive that it is a fact, for through- 
out the Annals of the Four Masters only one O'Giolla, namely, 
O'Giolla Phadruig, occurs, and that only in one instance, anc[l 
have no doubt that this Is a mere error of transcription. 

Another strange error prevails In the north of Irelaadre* 
specting and Mac, vis. that every name in the north of Ire- 
land of which Mac forms the first part, is of Scotch origin, 
while those to which the O is prefixed is of Irish aeirin ; for 
example, that O'Neill and O Kane are of Irish oi^;in, but 
Mac Xoughlin and Mac Closkey of Scotch orij^ But it 
happens in these instances that Mae Loughlin is the senior 
branch of the fandly of O'Neill, and Mac Closkey a most dis- 
tinguished offshoot irom that of O'Kane. This error had its 
origin in the fact that the Scotch families very rarely prefixed 
the O (there bebg only three instances of their haying used 
it at all on record), while the Irish used O tenfold more t£m the 
Mac. This appears from an index to the genealogiad books 
of Lecan. and of Duald Mac Flrbls, in the MS. library of the 
Royal Irish Academy, in which mention Is made of only three 
Scotch surnames beginning with O, while there are upwards 
of two thousand distinct msh surnames beginning with 0, 
and only two hundred beginning with Mac. 

Another strange error is popular among the liri^', and 
those not of tiie lowest class, namely, that only fire Irish fk- 
milies are entitled to have the O prefixed; but what Barnes 
these five are li by no means ajrreed upon, some asserting 
that they are O'Nelfl, O'Donnell, O'Conor, O'Brien, andO'Fla- 
herty ; others that they are O'Neill, O'Donnell, O'Kane, 
O'Diwd, and 0* Kelly ; a third party insisting that^they are 
O'Brien, O'Sullivan, O'Connell, O'Mahonj, and O'DriscoU ; 
while others make up the list In quite a drffStent mamier from 
all these, and this according to the part of Ireland in whidi 
they are located ; and each party is positive that no family 
but the five of th^ own list has any title to the O.. None 
of them woidd acknowledge that even the O'Mela^falins, 
the heads of the southern Hj Niall race, have ^ny claims to 
this prefix, nor other very mstinguished families^ who -inva- 
riably bore it down to a comparaUvely late period. ' Oa. ^ 
other hand, it is universally admlttea that any Irieh faauly 
from Mac Carthy and Mac Murrough, down to Mac Guoken 
and Mac Phaudeen, has full title to the prefix )lac ; and for 
no other reason than because it is believed to fcave heoi' a 
mark of no distinction whatever among the. andeoii Irish. 
This error originated in the fact that five families of Irish 
blood were excepted by the English laws from: being IkM as 
mere Irishmen. But of this hereafter. ' • '• ' 

There is another error prevalent among the Irish gentry <^ 
Milesian blood in Ireland twhich is the less to be ^cn49(C u ' 
they have ample opportunities of correcting it\ nalmelj, that 
the chief or head of the family only was entitled tO' hi.ye'the 
O prefixed to Ills name. This is the grossest error, orall,.£or 
there is not a single passage in the authentic anbiJb* or* ge« 
nealogical books which even suggests that such a duatom ew 
•listed amongst the ancient Insh chieftain families, for it is 
an mdubitabM fact that every member of the family 'had tho 
O prefixed to his surname, as well as the chief hims^. But 
a oistinction was made b^ween the chi^ and the members of 
his family, in the following manner : — In all official dbcumenta 
the chief ased the surname only, as O'Neill, O'Dontiell, &c. 
In conversation also the surname only was used, but'the defi* 
nite article was frequently prefixed, as the O'Neill, the O^Briei, 
&C., while in annals and other historioal documents Wwhich it 
was fouad necessary to distinguish a chief from his predeces- 
sors or suooessors, the chief of a family was designated by 
giving him the family name first, and the christian or baptism 
name after it in parenthesis. But the different members of 
the chief's family had their christian names always prefixed as 
at the present oay, 

I have thus dwelt upon the errors respecting surnames in 
Ireland, from an anxious wish that they should be removed t 
and I trust that it will be believed henceforward that the Mao 
in Irish surnames is fully as respectable as the O, and that, 
instead of five, there are at least two thousand Irish families 
who have/ti// title to have the O prefixed to their surnames. 



Many men would have more wisdom if they had less wit. 
Women are like gold, which is tender in proportion to its 
purity. 
Excessive sensibility b the foppery of modem refinement. 
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IRELAND'S WEALTH. 

Oh do not call our coantry poor, 
Though Commerce tbtoii her coest | 

For ttUl the idt heth treesuree more 
Than other lands can boast 

She hath glorious bills and mighty ftreamib 
With wealth of wave and mine. 

And fields that pour their riches forth 
Like Plenty's chosen shrine. 

She bath hands that never shrink from tofl| 

And hearts that never yield, 
Who reap the harvests of the world 

In oom or battle field. 

She hath blessings firom her far dispersed 

O'er all the earth and seas. 
Whose love can never leave her— ye( 

Our land hath more than these. 

Her's b the light of genius bright. 

Among her children still ; 
It shines on all her darkest homes, 

Or wildest heath and hiU. 

For there the isle*s immortal lyre 

Sent forth its mightiest tone ; 
And starry names arose that Ux 

On distant ages shone. 

And want among her huts hath been i 

But never from them past 
The stranger's welcome, or the hearts 

niat fireely gave their last. 

She hath mountains of eternal green. 
And vales for love and health. 

And the beautiAil and true of hearts 
Ob these are Ireland's wealth ! 

And she is rich in hope, which blest 

Her gUUd ones and brave. 
Who loved her weU, for she had noofht 

To give thtm but a grave. 

Through all her clouds and blasted years, 

That star hath never set ; 
Win not our land arise and sUne 

Anong the nations yet ? 



F. B. 



EXTRAORDINARY DETECTION OP MURDER. 
NO. n. 
SoABOBLT the moet yoothfiil reader needs now to be informed 
that for an indefinite period our country hat unfortunately 
•ridom been without bands of misguided men, more or less 
ttBOMrous, combined for illegal purposes, and who hare from 
tima to time wrought much ruin and misery to themtelTes and 
others, whether they went under the denomination of rappa^ 
IMS, defenders, peep-o*-day-boy8, steelboys, wbiteboys, uni- 
ted Irishmen, carders, houcrtiers, thrashers or ribbonmen, the 
last of the species—may they prove the Uut indeed I The 
maoiibld causes that produced those lawless and destructiye 
ecmhinations the nature of this Journal wisely prechides us 
from meddling with ; their objects were perfectly appa- 
rent. We therefore pass both by with a single remark, 
naaody, that since the disastrous and desolating msnrrection 
aad inyasion of '96, there has been no person of weight or pro- 
p«rty omneoted with any of the numerous confoderades that 
haTe oontinued unceasmgW to distract the country, with the 
axoiption of that which mroired the fate of the wild but 
amiable yisionary Robert Emmett—certainly not in Con. 
naught ; nor would it appear that in any one of them since 
was any serious opposition to government contemplated. In 
foet, the conspirators being, with but few exceptions, inraria- 
bly of the rery lowest class, their object, howerer guilty, was 
limited to the obtainment of personal advantage, the gratifi- 
cation of private revenge, or petty opposition to tithes and 
the local authorities. 

^ 1806, the combinators were designated in Connaurht, 
tkra$her$. Their vengeance seemed to be chiefly wreaked on 
the haggards of such gentlemen or middlemen as excited the 
wrath or suspicions of the brotherhood ; and frequently, where 
9X 9Teniog bad b«ea Men a large and weU-iuled haggard, 



nought was visible in the morning but empty space, the wasted 
grain and the then valuable hay being scattered over the ad« 
jacent fields and roads, often to a considerable distance. 

Tirawlej, the northern barony of Mayo, was at this period 
infested vnth a gang of thrashers of peculiar daring and acti- 
vity, the most prominent of whom was Murtagh Lavan, 
usually termed '* Murty the Shaker," a ioubriquet whldi he 
derived from his remarkable dexterity In scattering the con- 
tents of the various haggards ; and for a considenwle period 
this reckless ganv was a terror to the entire barony. But 
there is, fortunately, neither union nor faith among the wicked. 
After having been the principal in numberless acts of de- 
struction and lawlessness, Murty became a private informer 
against goiltv and innocent, in consequence of the large re* 
wards offerea bj government for the detection of the offenders^ 
and had given m the names of a larg^ number of accomplices* 
as well as of those who he knew were likely to be suspected, 
when his career was cut short by a violent death. 

Secretly as his informations were given, it appears it was 
discovered that he had become an informer ; and in conse- 
quence, a band of the most desperate of his former aocom- 
SUces planned and aeoomplished his murder in a singularly 
aring manner. His wife and himself were gniests at a 
christening when he was called out : she followed nim, and in 
her presence he was assailed by a number of blackened and 
partly armed men, one of whom felled him with a hatchet like 
an ox in the slaughter-house. He was never allowed to rise, 
for the others trampled on him when down, and struck him 
with various weapons. The wretched woman fled into a 
corner, and remained there an unharmed spectatress of the 
whole murderous scene, and, what has rarely occurred in 
similar circumstances, without making any attempt to fling 
herself between her husband and the murderers. 

Immediately on information being forwarded to the go- 
vernment of the audacious murder of the informer, proda- 
mations offering large rewards for the dbcovery and convic- 
tion of the perpetrators were issued; great activity viras 
exhibited by the magistrates and the jrcomanry, put under 
permanent pay, as is well remembered ra the localities where 
they were stationed, the inhabitants of which were soon left 
minus their jreese and hens with miraculous rapidity, after 
the arrival of their defenders. The yeomen 1 Ooa forgive us : 
dark as is our theme, so strangely does levity mingle with 
gloom and even with sorrow in our national temperament* 
Uiat a host of humorous recollections come rushing on us, 
called up by the name, as we reoal our boyish enjoym^it in 
witnessing some of their inspections. Their motley dress — 
I their arms — ^the suggaun often binding a dislocated gun — and 
I iuMr discipline — oh, their discipline I Why, reader, believe us 
r not as you please, we knew of a captain of yeomanry 
rinding in front of his corps, durinff an inspection of all the 
ynomen in the district by a distinguished general officer, with 
his drawn sword held with great gallantry in his left hand, 
till his serjeant-major besought him in a whisper to change it 
to the other hand, until the general should have passed him. 
But we say avaunt to the evil temptation that has beset us 
at so awkward a time, to descant on yeomanry frolics, though 
we promise the readers of the Journal a laugh at th^n cm 
some more fitting occasion. 

Five of the murderers were apprehended and executed to- 
gether in 1806 ; und, some years afterwards, one of them, 
named M'Ginty, whose troubled conscience would not permit 
him to remain in England, whither he had fled after the com- 
mission of the crime, and who was apprehended the very night 
after his return to this country, diea a fearful death. Jnd^, 
inourexp«rience of public executions we never witnessed a 
more terrible one. He was a man of a large, athletic frame, 
and when on the lapboard ramped about with frightful vio- 
lence, got his fingers several tunes between the rope and his 
neck, and attempted to pull down the temporary beam, and 
drag out the executioner with hiro, the latter of which objects 
he nearly efiected. He spumed at all exertions to induce 
him to forgive his prosecutors and captors, and was in the 
act of denouncing veog^eanoe against them, dead or alive, when 
he was flung off. 

We remember a curious point was saved in this man's 
fkvour after conviction, when an arrest of judgment was 
moved on the g^und that the principal evidence a^nst him 
(an accomplice) was himself, after having been tried, and sen* 
tenced to capital punishment, and, therefore, being dead in 
law, could not be received as a competent witness. The ob« 
jeotion was, however, overmled by the jud^ ia Ihibllo, g^ 
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the ground that the man had received a pardon, and could be, 
therefore, considered a living witness again. 

It was twenty-four years after the murder of Murtj, 
namely, in the spring of 1830, that a woman was making her 
way across a stream running through a gentleman's grounds 
in the county of Sligo, when she was prevented by a caretaker, 
who obliged her to turn back. 

" Skirria mivurth** ezdaimed the woman with bitter ear- 
nestness, ** but don't think, durneen soUagh (dirty Cuffe) but 
I know yon well ; an,' thank €rod, any way ye can't murther 
tu, as ye did Murty Lavanlong ago.' 

Her words were heard by a policeman who chanced to be 
angling along the stream, and who promptly brought her into 
the presence of a maffistrate, -vdiere, after the pouceman had 
stated what he .heard, she attempted at first to draw in her 
horns and retract her words. 

** Well, my good woman," said the magistrate, ** what ex- 
pressions were those you used just now ?" 

*' Ou, only some rcanagk (nonsense), yer honour." 

** Did you not accuse a man of murder ?" 

." In enough, I dunno what I sed when the spalpeen gev us 
the round, and the vexation was upon us." 

*' You must speak to the point, woman." 

*' Wethen sure yer honour wouldn't be after mindin* what an 
onl' hag sed when she was in the passion." 

" Pouceman, repeat the expressions exactly.'* 

The policeman repeated his former statement. 

" Now swear the hag, and I warn her if she doesn't tell 
the whole truth, I will myself see her transported." 

The woman, now thoroughly lightened, admitted that she 
knew the person who prevented her from crossing the stream 
to be Cuffe or Durneen, who was charged with having been 
the principal in the murder of Murty the Shaker. Cuffe was 
acoordin^y apprehended, and having been fully identified by 
Murty 's wife, who.waauiUll in existence, having continued a 
pensioner of the Mayo ^and jury since her husband's murder, 
was committed to the Mayo jail, to the astonishment and re- 
gret of his employer. 

The.extraordmary part of Cofife's case seems to us not by 
any means that he should have been detected after the lapse 
of twenty.four years, .but it does seem a singular fact indeed, 
that, notwithstaniding a description of him in the Hue and Cry 
as the person who had strudc the: mortal blow with the 
hatchet, and the larfe rewards offered for his apprehension, 
he should have remamed undiscovered for sudi a protracted 
period, so immediately adjacent to the scene of his crime. 
Most of our readers are aware that Sligo adjoins Mayo — nay, 
the barony of Tirawley, in which the murder was perpetrated, 
u only separated by the river Moy from .the county of Slieo, 
so that one portion of the town of Ballina is in Mayo, and Uie 
other in Sligo ; and yet, in all. probability, were it not that 
Providence directed the steps of the woman to that stream 
for the first and last time in ner life, he might have remained 
there undiscovered to the end of his naturiJ life, which could 
not then be far distant, his head being oomplet^y silvered at 
the time of his apprehension. 

'While in i>rison, both before and after conviction, Cuffe's 
conduct, as it had been all along prior to his detection, was 
peaceful, obliging, and amenable, comporting much better 
with a pleasant and rather benevolent countenance, in which 
there did not seem to be a single line indicative of an evil 
disposition, than with the terrible crime he had been the 
principal in committii!^. 

On the morning after M'Gennis had committed the ex- 
traordinary suicide detailed in a former number, in the same 
cell with him, Cuffe's gaze continued to be fastened, as if by 
fascination, on the body while it remained in the cell, and his 
countenance wore an expression resembling a smile of gratified 
wonder, as he freouently exclaimed in an under tone, ** didn't 
he do it clever ?" He strongly denied, however, as was before 
stated, having witnessed the suicide, or known anything of 
its bdng intended. 

^ His own death was calm and easy : in fact he seemed to have 
died without a struggle; and so little did his punishment 
after such a lapse of years s'^m to be considered as a neces- 
sary atonement to justice, that we heard, duringhls execution, 
Murty 's own brother, who was among the spectators, use the 
expression, that it was a pity so many lives should be lost for 
$uch a rascah 

We should have remarked that on the morning of his exe- 
cution he requested of the benevolent and intelligent inspector 
to alloif him a tea breakfast. Indeed, it is a cunous consider- 



ation that animal gratification seems to be the predominant 
object with a large proportion of persons on the eve of exe- 
cution, when hope becomes as nearly extinct as it can become 
while life remains. In general, in such cases among the lower 
class, there is a petition for a meat dinner, or a tea breakfast, 
or both — a petition which, we need scarcely say, is in Irdand 
generally cranted. 

We recollect an instance where two pwsons under aentenee 
were breakfasting together, just previous to their exeoutioii, 
having, amone other materials, three eges between then, 
when one of t£em, having swallowed his first egg rapidly, 
seized upon the other wita the utmost greediness, while hu 
compamon eyed hun with a sickly smile that seemed to mj 
** you have outdone me to the last." 

On another occasion we remember to have seen two convicts 
on a cart with the ropes about their necks, who vrere to be 
executed about fourteen miles from the prison, one of than 
bearing with him in his fettered hands the remains of a loaf 
he had been unable to finish at his breakfast, but still besMd 
permission to take with hun, as he purposed to eat it, anddid 
so, on his way to the gallows. A. 



Evil Intluence of Fashion. — Never yet was a woman 
reatty improved in attraction by mingline with the motley throng 
of the fashionable world. She may learn to dress better, 
to step more gracefully ; her head may assume a more d^ant 
turn, ner conversation become more polished/ her air more 
distinguished ; but in point of attraction she acquires nothing. 
Her simplicity of inind departs ; her generous 'confiding im- 
pulses of character are lost ; she is no longer inclined to inter- 
f)ret favourably of- men and things ; .she list^na* without ba- 
ieving, sees without admiring ; has suffered persecutioii 
without learning mercy ; and b^n taught to mistrust the can- 
dour of others oy the forfeiture of her own. . The fredmess 
of her disposition has vanished with the freshness of her oooi- 
plexion ; hard lines are perceptible in her very sotfl, and crows- 
feet contract her very nncy. No longer pure and fair as the 
statue of alabaster, her beauty, like that of some pahoted 
waxen effigy, is tawdry and mOTetricious. It is not alone the 
rouge upon the cdieek and the false tresses adorAing the fore- 
head wmoh repel the ardour of admiration ; it is the artifi- 
ciality of mind with which such efforts are connected that 
breaks the spell of beauty. — 3frj Gore, 

IxpossiBiLiTT OF FoBOETTiNG.— In theso opium ecstades, 
the minutest incidents of childhood, or forgotten scenes of later 
years, were often revived. I could not be said to recoUeet 
them ; for if I had been told of them when waking, I should 
not have been able to acknowledge them as parts of my past 
experience. But, placed as they were before me, in direams 
like intuitions, ana clothed in all their evanescent drcnm- 
stances and accompanying feelings,' I recognised them instan- 
taneously. I was once told by a near relative of mine, that 
having in her childhood fallen into a river, and being on the 
very verge of death but for the critical assistance which 
reached her, she saw in a moment her whole life, in its minn- 
test incidents, arrayed before her simultaneously, as in a mir* 
ror, and she had a faculty developed as suddenly, for compre- 
hending the whole and every part. This, from some opiinn 
experiences of mine, I can believe. I have indeed seen the 
same thing asserted twice in modem books, and accompanied 
by a remark which I am convinced is true, vix, that the dread 
book of account which the Scriptures speak of, is in fiMt 
the mind of each individual. Of this at least I feel assured, 
that there is no sudi thing as forgetting possible to the mmd; 
a thousand accidents may and will interpose a vol between 
our present consciousness and the secret inscriptions on the 
mind ; accidents of the same sort will also rend away this tcA ; 
but alike, whether veiled or unveiled, the inscription renudas 
for ever; just as the stars seem to withdraw before the ooaa- 
mon light of day, whereas, in fsct, we all know that it is the 
light which is drawn over them as a veil, and that they art 
waiting to be revealed when the obscuring daylight shall have 
withdrawn. — Confesnone of an Opium Eater, 

Th«^ are few roses without thorns, and where is the heart 
that hides not some sorrow in its secret depths ? 
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ORMEAU, COUNTY OP DOWN, THE SEAT OP THE MARQUESS OF DONEGAL. 



In the selection of subjects for illustration in our Journal, 
there are none which we deem more worthy of attention, or 
which giTe us gpreater pleasure to notice, than the mansions 
cf our resident nobility and gentr j ; and it is from this feol- 
bkg diiefly that we have made choice of Ormeau, the fine 
■eat of the Marquess of Donegal, as eminently desenring an 
«ar]y place among our topographical notices. Many finer 
places may indeed be seen m Ireland, belonging to noblemen, 
•f equal or even inferior rank ; but there are, unfortunately, 
few of these in which the presence of their lordly owners is 
•o permanently to be found cementing the various classes of 
society together by the legitimate bond of a common interest, 
aad attracting the respectful attachment of the occupiers and 
workers of the soil by the cheering parental encourag^ement 
which it is the duty of a proprietor to bestow. 

Ormeau is situated on the east side of the river Lagan, 
above a mile south of Belfast. 

The mansion, which, as our view of it will show, is an ex- 
tensive pile of buildings in the Tudor style of architecture, 
was originally built as a cottage residence in the last century, 
and has since gradually approximated to its present extent 
and importance, befitUng tne rank of its noble proprietor, by 
subsequent additions and improvements. It has now seve- 
ral very noble apartments, and an extensive suite of offices 
and bed-rooms ; out as an architectursi composition, it is de- 
fective as a whole, from the want of some grand and elevated 
((Mtiir« to giTe variety of fono to its general outline, and re* 



lieve the monotonous effect of so extensive a Uneof buildings 
of eaual or nearly eaual height. 

The original residence of the family was situated in the 
town of Belfast, which may be said to have grown around it, 
and was a very magnificent castellated house, erected in the 
reiffn of James I. Its site was that now occupied by the fruit 
and vegetable markets, and it was surrounded by extensive 

Surdens which covered the whole of the ground on which 
one^al-place and the Linen Hall now stand. Of this noUe 
mansion, however, there are no vestiges now remaining. It 
was burnt in the year 1706, by an accidental fire, caoMd bj 
the carelessness of a female servant, on which occasion three 
daughters of Arthur, the third Earl of Donegal, perished ia 
the flames ; and though a porUon of the buOding which es. 
caped destruction was afterwards occupied for some years, 
the family finally removing to their present residence^ its 
preservation was no longer necessary. 

The demesne surroundine Ormeau is not of great extent^ 
but the grounds are naturally of great pastoral oeauty, com* 
mending the most charming views of Belfast Lough aiiul ad« 
jacent mountains, and have received all the improvements that 
could be effected by art, guided bythe refinea taste of its ao* 
oomplished proprietress. 

We have only to add, that ready access to this beautifVil 
demesne is freely given to all respectable strangers — a pri vi- 
le^ of which visitors to the Athens of th^ Nora should not 
CmI to Mail thomselTM, P, 
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THE IRISH SHANAHUS. 

BT WILLIAM CJlBLBTON. 

Ths state of Irish society has dianged so rapidly within, the 
last thirty or forty years, that scarcely any one could belieye 
it possible fbr the present generation to ne looked imon in 
many thhigs as the descendimts of that which has immediately 
gone before them. The old armorial bearings of society 
which were empanelled npon the ancient manners of our 
country, now hang like tattered scutcheons over the tombs of 
customs and usages which sleep beneath them; and unless 
rescued from the obliterating hand of time, scarcely a vestige 
of them will be left even to tradition itself. That inany gross 
absurdities hare been superseded by a social condition more 
enlightened and heiJthy, is a fact which must gratify every one 
Trho wishes to see the general masses actuate bv those prin- 
ciples which follow in Uie train of knowledge ana dviUsation. 
But at the same time it is undeniable that the simplicity which 
accompanied those old vestiges of harmless ignorance has de- 
parted along with them ; and in spite of eduoationand science, 
we miss the old familiar individuals who stood forth as the 
representaUves of manners, whose very memoi^ touches the 
heart and ^Ibctions more strongly than the hard creations of 
sterner but more salutary truths. For our own part, we have 
always loved the ridi ana ruddy twili|^ht of the rustic hearth, 
where the capricious tongues of blasmg lieht shoot out from 
between the kindUng tun, and danoe hi virid refleotion in the 
well-scoured pewter and delffc as they stand neatly arranged on 
the kitdien-dresser—loved, did we say ? ay, and ever preferred 
it to philoiophy, with all her lights and fashion, with all her 
heartlessness and hypocrisy. For this reason it if, that whilst 
retracing as it were the steps of our eariy life, and brini ' 



back to our memory the acquaintances of cKir yonthAd davs, 
we feel onr hearts touched with melancholy and sorrow, oe- 
cause we know that it is like taking our last farewell of old 
friends whom we shall never see again, from whom we never 
experienced any thing but kindness, and whose time-touched 
faces were never turned upon us but with pleasure, and amuse- 
ment, and affection. 

In this paper it is not with the Shanahus whose name and 
avocations are associated with high and historical dignity, that 
we have any thing to do. Our sketdies do not go very far 
beyond the manners of our own times ; by which we mean that 
we paint or record nothuig that is not remembered and known 
by those who are now livmg. The Shanahus we speak of is 
the dim and duninished reflection of him who filled a distinct 
calling in a period that has loxig gone by. The regular Sha- 
nahus — ^the nerald and historian of individual families, the 
faithM genealogist of his long-descended patron — has not 
been in existence for at least a century ana a half, perhaps 
two. He with whom we have to do is the humble old man 
who, feeling himself rifted with a strong memory for genea- 
logical history, old family anecdotes, and legendary lore in 
general, passes a happy Ufe in going from family to family, 
eomfortably dressed and much respected — droppm^ in of a 
Saturday nis^ht without any previous notice, farmging ea^er 
euriosity and deUght to the youngsters of the house he visits, 
and fillmg the se&te ears of the old with tales and legends, 
hi which, perhaps, individuals of their own name and blood 
have fai former ages been known to take arenuurkable and con- 
spicuous part. 

Indeed, thwe is no country in the world where, fr^m the 
peculiar features of its social and political dianges, the chro- 
nicles of the Shanahus would be more likely to produce such 
* powerfel elfect as in Ireland. When we consider that it 
was once a country of princes and efaiefe, each of whom was 
fellowed and looked up to with such a spirit of feudal enthu- 
siasm and devoted attachment as might naturally be expected 
from a people remarkable for the force of their affection 
and the power of imagination, it is not surprising that the 
man who, in a state of society which presented to the minds 
ef so many nothing but the records of fallen greatness or the 
decay of powerfel names, and the downfall of rude barbaric 
grandeur, together with the ndn of fanes and the prostration 
of religions Institntloni, each invested with some local or na- 
tionallnterest — it is not surprising, we say, that such a man 
should be welcomed, and listened to, and honoured, with a feel- 
h^ far surpassing that wUdi was awakened by the idle Jingle 
of a Provencal Troubedonr, or the gorgeous dreams begotten 
by Arabian ilotion. Neither the transition state of sodety, 
how^Tor, nor the scftnty diffosioa of knowied^ wxtd^ the 



Irish, allowed the Shanahus to produce any permanoit im- 
pression upon the people ; and the consequence was, that as 
the changes of society harried on, he and his andienoe^ were 
carried iSong with Uiem ; his traditionary lore was lost in the 
ignorance whidi ever arises when a ban has been placed upon 
education ; and from the recital of the high deeds and heroic 
feats of by-gone days, he sank down Into the humble chro- 
nicler of hoary legends and dim traditions, for such only has 
he been within the memory of the oldest man living, and as 
such only do we intend to present him to our readers. 

The most accomplished Shanahus of this kind that ever 
came within our observation, was a man called Tom Grassiey, 
or Tom the Shoemaker. He was a very stout well-built man, 
about fifty years of age, with a round head somewhat bald, 
and an expansive forehead that argued a considerable 
reach of natural intellect. His knowing organs were lar^e, 
and projected over a pair of deep-set lively eyes, that scin- 
tillated with strong twinklings of humour. His voice was 
loud, his enunciation rapid, but distinct ; and such was the 
force and buoyancy of his spirits, added to the vehemence of 
his manner, that altogether it was impossible to resist him. 
His laughter was infectious, and so loud that it nught be 
heard of a calm summer evening at an incredible distance. 
Indeed, Tom possess^ many qualities that rendered him a 
most agreeable companion : he could sing a good song for in- 
stance, danoe a hornpipe as well as any dandng-master, and we 
need not say that he could tell a good story. He could also 
imitate a Jew's harp or trump upon his lips with his mere 
fingers in snoh a manner that the deception waa complete ; and 
it was well known that flocks of the country neopie used to 
crowd about him for the purpose of hearing ms performance 
upon the ivy leaf, which he played npon by pnttmg it hi his 
month, andfuttering a most mdodloos whistle. Altogether, he 
was a man of great natural powers, and possessed such a me- 
mory as the writer of this never knew any human being to be 
gifted witlu He not only remembered everythhig he saw or 
was concerned in, but everythhig he heard also. Hu language, 
when he spoke Irish, was fluent, clear, and sometimes elo- 
quent; but when he had recourse to the Kngllsh, althoueh 
his fluency remained, yet it was the fluency of a man who 
made an indiscriminate use of a vocabulary which he did 
not understand. His pedantry on this account was highly 
ludicrous and amusing, and his wit and humour surpri- 
singly original and pointed. He had never received any 
education, and was consequently completely illiterate, yet 
he could repeat every word of Gallagher's Irish Ser- 
mons, Bonlevy's Catechism, Think Well On't, the Seven 
Champions of Christendom, and the substance of Pastorini's 
and']Bu>lumb KUl's Prophecies, all by heart. Many a time I 
have seen him read, as he used to call it, one of Dr Gallagher's 
Sermons out of the skirt of his big-coat ; a feat which was 
looked upon with twice the wonder it would have produced 
had he merely said that he repeated it. But to read it out of 
the sldrt of his coat I Heavens, how we used to look on with 
awe and veneration, as Tom, in a loud rapid voice, ** rhymed 
it out of him," for such was the term we rave to his recital 
of it ! Bis learning, however, was not confined to mere Eng^ 
Ush and Irish, for Tom was also clasrical in Us way, and for 
want of a better substitute it was said could serve mass, 
whicJi must always be done in Latin. Certain it was that he 
could repeat the Deprojkndist and the Seven Penitential 
Psalms, and the Dies Ira, in that language. We need scarcely 
add, that in these learned exhibitions he dealt lamly in false 
Quantities, and took a course fi>r himself altogether indepen- 
dent of syntax and prosody ; this, however, was no argument 
against his natural talents, or the surprising force of his 
memory. 

Tom was also an easy and happy Improviser both in proee 
and poetry ; his invention was indeed remaricably fSertile, but 
his genius knew no medium betweeb encomium and satire. 
He Stlier lashed his friends, for the deuce an enemy he had, 
with rude and fearful attacks of the latter, or gave them, as 
Pope did to Berkley,*every virtue under heaven, and indeed a 
good many more tluui ever were heard of beyond his own sys- 
tem of philosophy and morals. 

Tom was a great person for attending wakes and fimerab, 
where he was alwavs a busy man, comforting the afflicted re- 
latives with many learned quotations, repeatrng^romif , or spi- 
ritual songs, together vrith the Deprofbndis or Dies Lnc, over 
the corpse, directing even the domestic concerns, paying at- 
tention to strangers, looking after the pfoes and toSaeoo, and 
in fftct making hims^ not only genenUy^usefUi imt t 
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tially necoMary to them, bjhis happiness of manner, the cor* 
diallt J of his sympathy, and his unextinfuishable humour. 

At one time yon mignt see him engagM in leading a Rotary 
for the repose of the soul of the depaned, or singing the Hermit 
of Killamey, a religious song, to edify the company ; and this 
duty being over, he would commence a series of comic tales 
and humorous anecdotes, which he narrated with an ease and 
spirit that the best of us all might enry. The Irish heart 
passes rapidly from the depths of pathos to the extremes of 
humour ; and as a proof of this, we can assure our readers that 
we have seen the nearest and most afflicted relatives of the 
deceased carried away by uncontrollable laughter at the broad, 
grotesque, and ludicrous force of his narratives. It was here 
also that he shone in a character of which he was yery proud, 
and for the possession of which he was looked up to with great 
respect by the people ; we mean that of a polemic, or, as it is 
termed,'* anarg^er of Scripture,** for when a man in the country 
parts of Ireland wins local fame as a controversialist, he is 
seldom mentioned in any other way than as a great arguer of 
Scripture. To arg^e scripture well, therefore, means the 
power of subduing one's antaff onist in a religious contest. Many 
> challenges of this Idnd passed between Tom and his polemical 
opponents, in most or all of which he was successful. His 
memory was infallible, his wit prompt and dexterous, and his 
humour either broad or sarcastic, as he found it convenient to 
i^plyit. In these dialectic displays he snared neither logic nor 
learning : where an English quotation failed, he threw in one 
of Irish ; and where that was understood, he posed them with 
a Latin one, closing the quotation by desiring them to give 
a translation of it ; if this too were accomplished, he rattled 
out the five or six first verses of John in Greelc, which some 
one had taught him ; and as this was generally beyond their 
reading, it usually closed the discussion in his favour. With- 
out doubt he possessed a mind of great natural versatility 
and power ; and as these polemical exercitations were princi- 
pally conducted in wake«nouses, it is almost needless to say 
that the wake at which they expected him was uniformly a 
crowded one. 

Tom was very punctual in attending fairs and markets, 
which he did for toe purpose of bringing to the neighbouring 
farmers a correct account of the state of cattle and produce ; 
for such was the honour in which his knowledge and talents 
were held, that it was expected he should know thoroughly 
every topic that might happen to be discussed. During the 
peninsular war he was a perfect oracle, but always maintained 
that Bonaparte never would prospcur, in consequence of hb 
having imprisoned the Pope. He said emphatically, that he 
could not be shot unless by a consecrated ouUet, and that the 
said bullet would be consecrated by an Irish fHar. It was 
not Bonaparte, he insisted, who was destined to liberate Ire- 
land : that could never be effected until the Mill of Louth 
should be turned three times with human blood, and that 
could not happen until a miller with two thumbs on each hand 
came to be owner of the mill. So it was prophesied by Beal 
Dcarfff or the man with the red mouth, that Ireland woula never 
be free until we first had the Black Militia in our own country, 
and that no rebellion ever was or could be of any use that did 
not commence in the Valley of the Black Pig, and move up- 
wards from the tail to the head. These were axioms which 
he laid down with great and grave authority ; but on none of 
his authentic speculations into futurity did he rely with more 
implicit confidence than the prophecy he generously ascribed to 
St Bridget, that Qeorge the Fourth would never fill the 
throne of England. 

Tom had a good flexible voice, and used to sing the old Iri^ 
songs of our country with singular pathos and effect. He 
sang Peggy Slevin, the Red-haired Man's Wifd, and Shula Na 
Guira, with a feeling that early impressed itself upon my heart. 
Indeed we think that his sweet but artless voice still rings in our 
ears ; and whilst we remember the tears which the entnusiasm 
of sorrow brought down his cheeks, and the quivering pause 
in the fine old melody which marked what he felt, we cannot 
help acknowledging that the megiory of these things is mourn- 
ful, and that tM Marts of many, in spite of new systems of 
education and incarcerating poor-houses, will yearn after the 
homely but touching traits which marked the harmless Sha- 
nahus, and the times in which he lived. Many a tear has he 
beguiled us of in our youth when we knew not why we shed 
them. One of these sacred old airs, especially, we could never 
resist, *' the Trougha,'*or " the Green Woods of TVom^A;*' and 
to this day we remember with a true and melancholy recollec- 
tion that whenevw Tom happened to be asked ibr it| wt oaed 



to BUnk over to his side and whisper, '* Tom, don't sing that ; 
it makes me sorrowful ;" and Tom, who had great goodness 
of heart, had consideration for the feelings of the boy, and 
sang some other. But now all these innocent fireside enjoy- 
ments are gone, and we will never more have our hearts made 
g^ad by the sprightly mirth and rich good humour of the Sha- 
nahus, nor ever again pay the artless tribute of our tears to 
his old nathetic tongs of sorrow, nor feel our hearts softened 
at the ideal miseries of tale or legend as they proceeded in 
mournful recitative from his lips. Alas ! alas ! knowledge 
may be power, but it is not happmess. 

such u« we fear, an imperfect outline of Tom's life. It 
was one of ease and comfort, without a care to disturb him, or 
a passion that was not calmed by the simple but virtuous in* 
t^^ty of his life. His wishes were few, and inneoently and 
easily gratified. The g^eat delight of his foul was not that 
he should experience kindness at Uie hands of others, but that 
he should communicate to them, in the simple vanity of his 
heart, that degree of amusement and instruction and know- 
ledge which made them look upon him as a wonderful man, 
gifted with rare endowments ; for in what light was not that 
man to be looked upon who could trace the old names up 
to times when they were great, who could climb a genealo* 
gical tree to the top branch, who could repeat the Seven 
Penitential Psalms m Latin, tell all the old Irish tales and 
legends of the country, and beat Paddy Crudden the metho- 
dist horse-jockey, whonad the whole Bible by heart, at arguing 
Scripture ? Harmless ambition I humble as it was, and limC 
ted m oompass, to thee it was all in all ; and ydt thou wert 
happy in feeling that it was g^ratified. This little boon was 
all then didst ask of life, and it was kindly granted thee. The 
last night we ever had the pleasure of being amused by Tom 
was at a wake in the neighbourhood i for it somehow hap- 
pened that there was seldom either a wake or a dance withm 
two or three miles of us that we did not attend; and God for- 
give us, when old Poll Doolin was on her death-bed, the only 
care that troubled us was an apprehension that she might re- 
cover, and thus defraud us of a riffht merry wake t Upon the 
occasion we allude to, it being known that Tom Grassiey 
would be present, of course the house was .crowded. And 
when he dm come, and his loud good-humoured voice was 
heard at the door, heavens 1 how every young heart bounded 
with glee and delight ! 

The first thing he did on enterinpf was to go where the 
corpse was laid out, and in a loud rapid voice repeat the De- 
profundis for the repose of her soul, after which ne sat down 
and smoked a pipe. Oh, well do I remember how the whole 
house was hushed, for all was expectation and interest as to 
what he would do or say. At length he spoke — <' Is Frank 
Magaveen there ?" 

" All's that left o* me's here, Tom." 

i* An' if the sweep-chiinly*general had his due, Frank, that 
wouldn't be much ; and so the longer you can keep him out of 
that same, the betther for yourseu." 

" Folly on Tom 1 you know there's none of us all able to 
spake up to you, sny what you will." 

" It's not so when you're beside a purty f^l, Frank. But 
sure that's not surprisln' ; you were bom wid butther in your 
mouth, an' that's what makes your orations to the fair sect be 
so soft an' meltin', ha, ha, ha 1 Well, Frank, never mind i 
there's worse where you'll go to: keep your own counsel fast : 
let's salt your gums, an' you'll do yet. Whisht, boys ; I'm 
goin* to smg a rann, an* afther that Frank an' I will nick a 
couple o' dozen out o' yez * to box the Connanghtman.' ' Box- 
ing the Connanghtman is a play or diversion peculiar to wakes; 
it IS grotesquely athletic in its character, but full* besklet, of 
comic sentiment and farcical humour. 

He tiien commenced an Irish rann or song, the substance 
of which was as follows, according to his own translation : — 

*' St Patrick, it seems, was one Sunday morning crossing a 
mountain on his way to a chapel to say mass, ana as he waa 
an humble man (coaches wern't then mvented, at any rate) 
an' a great pedestrium (pedestrian), he took the shortest out 
across the mountain. In one of the lonely glens he met a 
herd-caudy, who spent his time in eulogixin his masther'a 
cattle, according to the precepts of them times, which 
was not by any means so uumea an' primogenitive as now. 
The countenance of the dog waa clear an extremely sab- 
bathioal ; every thing was at rest barrin|j^ the little river 
before him, an' indeeiTone would think that it flowad on with 
more decency an' betther behaviour than- upon othtr sym« 
patUaing oooations. The birds, tp be surei wera singin', but 
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it was aisy to see that they chirped out their best notes in ho- 
nour of the day. ' Good morrow on you/ said St Patrick ; 
* what's th^ raison yon're not goin* to prayers, my fine little 

follow r 

* What's prayers ?' axed the boy. St Patrick looked at 
him with a very pitifnl and calamitous expression in his face. 
'Can Ton bless' yourself?' says he. *No/ said the boy, 'I 
don't know what it means ?' * Worse and worse,' thought 
St Patrick. 

* Poor bouchal,'it isn't your fault. An how do yon pass 
your time here?' 

* Why, my mate (food) 's brought to me, an' I dobe makin' 
kings' crowns out of my rushes, whin I 'm not watching the 
oows an' sheep.' 

St Patrick sleeked down his head wid rreat dereliction, an' 
said, ' WcU, acushla, you do be operatin kings' crowns, but 
I tell you you're bom to wear a greater one than a king's, an' 
that is a crown of glory. Come along wid me.' 

' I can't laye my catUe,' said the other, * for fraid they might 
go astray.' 

' Right enouffh,' replied St Patrick, * but I'll let you see 
that &j won't? Now, any how St Patrick undherstood cat- 
tle irresistibly himself, hayin* been a herd-caudy (boy) in his 
youth ; so he clapped his thumb to his thrapple, an' gave the 
Doy-a-loa to the sneep, an' behould you they came about him 
iria great rdaxation an' respect. * Keep yourselves sober an' 
fictitious,' says he, addressin them, 'till this boj comes back, 
aa' don't go l)eyant your owner's property ; or if you do, it'll be 
worse for yes. If you regard your hesith durin* the approxU 
matin' season, mind an' attend to my words.' 

Now, you see, eyery sheep, while ne was spakin', lifted the 
right fore leg, an' raised the head a little, an' behould when 
be finished, they kissed their foot, an' made him a low bow 
as a mark of tbleir estimation an' superfluity. He thin clap- 
ped his finffer an' thumb in his mouth, eave a loud whistle, 
aa* in a periodical time he had all the other cattle on the hill 
about him, to which he addressed the same ondeniable ora- 
tion, an' they bowed to him wid the same polite genUlity. 
He then brought the lad along wid him, an as iSej made 
progr es s in the. journey, the littie fellow says, 

* You seem frustrated by the walk, an' if you'll let me carry 
jour bimdle, I'll feel obliged to you.' 

' Do so,' said the saint ; ' an as it's rather long, throw the 
bag that the things are in oyer your shoulder ; youll find it 
the aisieet way to carry it.' 

Well, the Doy adopted this insinivation, an' they went 
ambiguously along till they reached the chapel. 

' Do you see that house ?' said St Patrick. 

' I do,' said the other ; ' it has no chimley on it. 

' No,' said the saint ; * it has not ; but in that house, Christ, 
he that sa?ed you, will be present to-day.' An' the boy thin 
shed tears, when he thought of the goodness of Chnst in 
sariuff one that was a stranger to him. So they entered the 
diap^, an' the first thing the lad was struck with was the 
beams of the sun that came in through the windy shinin' be- 
side the altar. Now, he had neyer seen the like of it in a 
house before, an' thinkin' it was put there for some use or other 
in the intarior, he threw the wallet, which was like a saddle- 
Iwg, across the sunbeams, an' lo an' behould you the sun- 
beams supported them, an' at the same time a loud sweet yoice 
was hearo, sayin', ' This is my seryant St Kieran, an' he's weU 
come to the house o' God !' St Patrick then tuck him an' in- 
structed him in the yarious edifications of the lamed languages 
vntil he became one of the greatest saints that oyer Ireland 
saw, with the exception an' Hquidation of St Patrick himself." 

Such is a faint outline of the style and manner peculiar to 
the narsatives of Tom Grassiey. Indeed, it has frequently 
aurprised not only us, but all who knew him, to think how an^ 
where and when he got together such an incredible number of 
hard and difficult words. Be this as it may, one thing was per- 
llsctly dear, that they cost him little trouble and no study in 
their application. His pride was to spealc as learnedly as possi- 
ble, and of course he imagined that the mos^uccessful method 
of doing this was to use as many sesquipidalian expressions 
as he could crowd into his language, without any regard what- 
■oeyer as to their propriety. 

Immediately after tne relation of this legend, he passed at 
once into a mfferent spirit. He and Frwk Magayeen mar- 
shalled their forces, ana in a few minutes two or three dosen 
young fellows were hotly engaged in the humorous game of 
'* Boxinff the Connanghtman." Boxing the Connaughtman 
was followed by «< the Standing Brogue" and '*the Sitting 



Brogue," two other sports practised only at wakes* Ami 
here we may obsenre generally, that the amusements retorted 
to on such occasions are neyer to be found dsewhere, but are 
exdusiyely peculiar to the house of mourning, where they are 
beneyolently introduced for the purpose of alleriating sor* 
row. Haying gone through a few more such sports, Tom 
took a seat and addressed a neighbouring farmer, named Gor- 
don, as follows : — ** Jack Gordon, do you know the history of 
your own name and its original fluency ?" 

" Indeed no, Tom, I cannot say I do. 

** Well, bo^, if you derogate your noise a little. 111 ieU 
you the origm of the name of Gordon ; it's a story about onld 
Oliyer Crummle, whose tongue is on the look-out for a drop 
of wather oyer since he went to the lower story. "This legeo^ 
howeyer, is too long and interestmg to be related here : we 
are therefore forced to defer it until another opportunity. 



SEALS OF IRISH CHIEFS. 

By George Petrie, R.H.A., M.R.I.A. 

(CoDcluded from No. 46.) 

The next seal which I haye to exhibit, belongs to a ddef of 

another and nobler family of Thomond, the O'Briens, Idngs 

of the country, and descendants of the celebrated monarch 

Brian Bom. This seal is also from the collection of the Deea 

of St Patrick's, and was purchased a few years since in Roscrea. 

Its type is unlike the preceding, as, instead of the armed war* 

rior, it presents in the field the figure of a grifiin. 

The inscription reads, Sigillum : Brian : J Brian, 




In the genealogies of this illustrious family, ydiich are remarica- 
ble for their minuteness and lustoricaT truth, two or three 
chiefs bearing the Christi an name of Brian occur. But from the 
character of the letters on this seal, I haye little hesitation in 
assigning it to Brian O'Brian, who, according to the Annais 
of the Four Masters, succeeded to the lordsh^ of Thomond 
in 1343, and was killed in 1350. 

The next seal which I haye to exhibit is also from the 
Dean's collection, and, though of later date, is on many ac- 
counts of still higher interest than periiaps either of the pre- 
ceding. It is the seal of a chief of the O'Neills, whose 
family were for seyen hundred years the hereditary monardis 
of Ireland. 




This seal was f^Mmd about ten years since in the yicinity of 
Blagherafelt, in the county of Derry, and was purchased by 
the Dean firom a shopkeeper in that town some years after. 
The arms of O'Neill, the bloody hand, appear on a shieM, 
and the legend reads, SiaiUum maurimu [Maurisii] vi AftiL 
The name Mauritius, which occurs in this inscription, does 
not occur in the genealogies of the O'Neill family, and b oh- 
yiously but a latinised form of the name Murtogh or Mair- 
cheartach, which was that of two or three chiefs of the fiunily ; 
and of these I am ioclined to ascribe this seal to Murtogh 
Roe, or the Red O'Neill, lord of Clanaboy, who, according to 
the Annals of the Four Masters, died in 1471. 

These are all the seals of Irish princes whidi haye hSkn. 
under my obsenration. But there remain two of equal an- 
tiquity, but which belonged to persons of inferior rank, whkh 
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it may interest the Academy to see. The first, which is in my 
own collection, exhibits the fignre of an animal, which I must 
leare to the looloeists of the Academy to describe, with the 
legeaid Siffiilum Mac Craith Mac I Dafid, 




The O'Dafys were an ancient family in Thomond, and are 
sUU very nomerons in the county of Clare. 

The next and last is from the cabinet of the Dean, and is 
Tery remarkable in haring the head of a helmeted warrior 
cut on a cornelian within uie legend, which reads, Sigillum 
Brian. : O^Hamy, 




The O'Hamys are a very ancient and still numerous 
family in Kerry, descendants of the ancient lords of that 
coiintry, and remarkable in history as poets and musicians. 

I haye only to add, that it will be obserred that these seals 
are all of a round form, which characterises the seals of se- 
cular persons, while those belonging to ecclesiastics were 
usviallyoyaL 



ORIGIN AND MEANINGS OF IRISH FAMILY 

NAMES. 

BY JOHN o'dONOVAN. 
Fourth Article. 
Hating in the last article spoken of the origm of surnames 
in Ireland, and of the popidar errors nowpreyailinerespectini^ 
them, I shall next proceed to notice certain epiwets, sobn- 
qoets, &c, hj which the Irish chieftains and others of inferior 
rank were distinguished. 

Besides the surnames, or hereditary famil y names, which the 
Irish people assumed from their ancestors, it appears from the 
authentic annals that most, if not all, of their chieftains had 
attached to their Christian names, and sometimes to their sur- 
names, certain cognomens by which they were distinguished 
from, each other. These cognomens, or, as thev may in many 
instances be called, sobriquets, were g^ven them from some 
perfection or im^rfection of the body, or some disposition or 
ouality of the mind, from the place of birth, or the place of 
n^sterage, and yery frequently from ihe place of their deaths. 
Of the greater number of these cognomens, the pedigree of the 
regal family of O'Neill furnishes examples, as NiaU Roe, t. «. 
Kiall the Red, who flourished about the year 1225, so called 
from his haying red hair ; Hush Toinleasc (a name which re- 
quires no explanation), who died in 1230; Niall More, t. e, 
Kiall the Grout, who med in 1397 ; Con Bacach, t. «. Con the 
Lsune, who was created Earl of T^one in 1542. Among the 
same family we meet Henry Ayrey, t. e. Henry the Conten- 
tious, Shane an Dimais, t. e, John Uie Proud. Of the cogno- 
mens deriyed from the places in which and the families by 
whom they were fostered, the pedigree of the same family af- 
fords several instances, as TurfoghLuineach, so called frt>m his 
haying been fostered by O'Luney, chief of Munterluney in 
Tyrone ; Niall Conallach, so called from his haying been fos- 
tered by O'Donnell, chief of Tireonnell ; Shane Donnellach, 
ao called from his haviofir been fostered by O'Donnelly 
(An Four Masters, 1531 and 1567) ; and Felim Deylinach, so 
called from his foster-father O Deylin, chief of Mnnter- 
I>evlin, near Lough Neagh, in the present county of Lon- 
donderry. Various examples of cognomens giyen to chief- 



tains from the place or territory in which they were fos- 
tered, are to be met with in other families, as, in that of 
O'Brien, Donogh Cair-breach, who was so called from his 
haying been fostered by O'Donoyan, chief of Carbery Aeva, 
the Indent name of the plains of the county of Limerick. In 
the regal family of Mac Murrough of Leinster, Donnell Ca- 
yanagh was so called from haying been fostered by the Coarb 
of St Cayan, at KUcayan, near Gorey, in Hy-Dea, in the pre- 
sent county of Wexford. This cognomen of Donnell nas 
been adopted for the last two centuries as a surname by his 
descendants, a thing^yery unusual among Irish families. In 
the family of Mac Donnell of Scotland, John Cahanach was 
so called from his having been fostered by O'Cahan or 0*Kane, 
in the present county of Londonderry. 

In the pedigrees of other families, various instances are on 
record of cognomens having been applied by posterity to chief- 
tains from the place of their deaths ; in the tamily of O'Neill, 
for example, Brian Chatha an Duin, or '* of the battle of Down," 
was so called by posterity from his having been killed in a 
battle fought at Downpatrick in the year 1260 ; in the family 
of O'Brien, Conor na Siudaine, from the wood of Siudain in 
Burren, in which he was killed in the year 1267 ; and in the 
family of Mac Carthy, the celebrated Fineen Reanna Roin, 
from his having been killed at the castle of Rinn Roin in the 
year 1261, after a brilliant career of victory over the English. 

On this subject of cognomens and sobriquets among the 
Irish, Sir Henry Piers wrote as follows in the year 1682, in a 
description of the county of Westmeath, written in the form 
of a letter to Anthony Lord Bishop of Meath, and published 
in Uie first volume of Vallancey's Collectanea : — 

*' Every Irish surname or family name hath either O or 
Mac prefixed, concerning which I have found some make this 
observation, but I dare not undertake that it shall hold uni- 
versally true, that such as have O prefixed were of old supe- 
rior lords or princes, as O'Neal, O Donnell, O'Melaghlin, &c, 
and such as have Mac were only great men, viz, lords, thanes, 
as Mac Gennis, Mac Loghlin, Mac Doncho, &c. But however 
this observation [may] hold, it is certain they take much 
liberty, and seem to do it with delight, in giving of nicknames ; 
and if a man have any imperfection or evil habit, he shall be 
sure to hear of it in the nickname. Thus, if he be blind, lame, 
squint-eyed, gprey-eyed, be a stammerer in speech, be left- 
handed, to be sure he shall have one of these added to his 
name ; so also frcgn his colour of hair, as black, red, yellow, 
brown, &c ;'and from his a^e, as young, old ; or from what he 
addicts himself to, or much delights in, as in draining, build- 
ing, fencing, or the like ; so that no man whatever can escape 
a nickname who lives among them, or converseth with them ; 
and sometimes so libidinous are they in this kind of raillery, 
they will give nicknames per antiphranm, or contrariety of 
speech. Thus a man of excellent parts, and beloved of all 
men, shall be ciJled grana, that is, naughty or fit to be com- 
plained of ; if a man have a beautiful countenance or lovely 
eyes, they will call him Cueeeh, that is, squint-eyed ; if a g^eat 
housekeeper, he shall be csSed Ackerisagh, that is, greedy." 
(Collectanea, vol. I. p. 113.) 

In the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, when the Irish fa- 
milies increased, and their territories were divided into two 
and three parts among rival chieftains of the same family, 
each of the chieftains adopted some addition to the family sur- 
name for the sake of distinction. Thus, among the O'Co- 
nors of Connaught we find O'Conor Don, i. «. O'Conor the 
brown-haired, and O'Conor Roe, or the red-haired. This 
distinction was first made in the year 1384, when Torlogh Don 
and Torlogh Roe, who had been for some time in emulation 
for the chieftainship of the territory of Shilmurry, agreed to 
have it dirided equally between them ; on which occasion the 
former was to be called O'Conor Don, and the latter O'Conor 
Roe. (See Memoirs of the Life and Writings of Charles 
O'Conor).' It is now supposed by many of the Irish that the 
epithet Don postfixed to the name of the chief of the O'Co- 
nors is a Spanish title ! while those who are acquainted with 
the history of the name think that he should reject it as being 
a useless sobriquet, and more particularly now, as there is no 
O'Conor Roe firom whom he needs to be distinguished. It is 
true that the O'Conor Don might now very lawfully be called 
the O'Conor, as there is no O'Conor Roe or O'Conor Sligo, at 
least none who take the name ; but as he had borne it before 
O'Conor Roe disappeared, we would not advise it to be re- 
jected for another generation, as we think that an O'Conor 
Roe will in the meantime make his appearance, for we are ac- 
quamted with an individual of that name who knows his pe- 
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digree well, but is not snfBciantly wealthy to put himielf for- 
ward as an Irish chieftain. 

In the same prorince we find the Mao Dermots of Moylurg 
divided into three dittinot families, the head of whom was, par 
MxceUence, styled the Mao Dermot, and the other two who 
were tribatary to him called, the one Mao Dermot Roe, i. «. 
the Red, and the other Mao Dermot Oall, or the Anglicised. 
Jn Thomond we find the Mao Namaras split into two distinct 
families, distineoished by the names of M!ao Namara Fin, t. e. 
the Fair, and Mao Namara Rearh, or the Swarthy. In Des- 
mond the family of Mao Gartny split into three powerfol 
brandies, known by the names of Mao Carthy More or the 
Great, Mae Carthy Reaffh or the Swarthy, and Mao Car- 
thy Muscryagh, t. e. of Moskerry. Beanford asserts with his 
nsual oonfldenoe that Mac CarUnr Reagh signifies Mao Carthy 
the King, but this is ntterl^ fallaoions, for the epithet, which 
is angtidsed Reach, is written riach and riaohaoh^ in the 
original annals of Inisfallen and of the Four Masters, and 
translated /kMWs by Philip O'Snllivan Beare (who knew the 
import of it far better than Beanford) in his History of the 
Irish Catholics published at Lisbon in 1621. The O'Snllirans 

3»lit into the families of O'SulUvan More and O'Snlliran 
eare; the O'Donoyans into those of O'Donovan More, 
0'D<moyan Looha Crot, and O'Hea O'Donoran ; the O* Ken- 
nedys of Ormond into those of 0*Kennedy Finn, O'Kennedy 
Roe, and O'Kennedy Don ; the O'Farrefls of Annally into 
those of O'Farrell Bane, t. e. the White, and O'Farrell Boy, 
or the Yellow, &o, &o. 

The foregoing notices are sufficient to show the nature of 
the surnames in use among the ancient Sootic or Milesian 
Irish fandlies. It will be now expected that I should say a 
few words on the effect which the Anglo-Norman inyasion 
and the introduction of English laws, language, and names, 
haye had in chan^g or momfying them, and on the other hand 
the influenoe which the Irish may haye had in changing or 
modifying the English names. 

After the murder, in 1888, of William de Burgo, third Earl 
of Ulster of that name, and the lessening of the English 
power which resulted from it, many if not all of the distlu- 

Siished Anglo-Norman famUies located in Connanght and 
unster became hibemioised^--J7t6«f Ats ipm HibenUores — 
■poke the Irish lans[nage, and assumed surnames in imitation 
of the Irish by prefizi^ Mac (but never O in any instance) 
to the ChrisUan names of thdr ancestors. Thus the De 
Burgos in Connaught took the name of Mao William Arom 
their ancestor WilUam de Burgo, and were divided into two 

Cat brandies, called Mac 'mlliam Oughter and Mac Wil- 
1 Eighter, t. «. Mac William Upper and Mao William 
Lower, the former located in the county of Galway, and the 
latter in that of Mayo ; and from these sprang many off- 
shoots who took other surnames firom their respectiye ances- 
tors, as the Mac Davids of Glinsk, the Mac Philbins of Dun 
Mugdord in Blayo, the Mac Shoneens, now Jennings, and the 
Mao Gibbons, now Fitsglbbons. The Berminghams of Dun- 
more and Athenry in Connaught, and of Offidy in Leinster, 
took the name of Mac Feoiris, from Pierce, the son of Meyle^ 
Bermingham, who was one of the prindpal heads of that family 
in Irdand. The head of the Stauntons in Carra took the 
name of Mao Avedy. The chief of the Barretts of Tiraw- 
ley took the name of Mao Wattin, and a minor branch of 
the same family, located in the territory of .the Two Backs, 
lying between Lough Con and the river Moy, assumed that of 
Mac Andrew, while the Barretts of Munster took the now 
very plebeian name of Mao Phandeen, fVom an ancestor called 
Paudeen, or Little Patrick. The De Exeters of Gallen, in 
Connaught, assumed the surname of Mac Jordan from Jordan 
De Exeter, the founder of that family ; and the Nangles of 
the same neighbourhood took that of Mac Costello. Of the 
Kildare and Desmond branches o^ the Fitzgeralds there were 
two Mac Thomases, one in Leinster, and the other in the 
Desies, in the now county of Waterford, in Munster. A 
branch of the Butlers took the name of Mao Pierce, and the 
Poors, or Powers, that of Mac Shore. The Preynes of Os- 
sory took the name of Mac Rinki, and the Barrys that of 
Mao Adam. In the present county of Kilkenny were located 
two families, originally of great distinction, who took the 
strange name or Gaul, whu;h then signifled Englishman, 
though at an earlier period it had been a term applied by the 
Irish to all foreigners ; the one was Stapleton, wno was loca- 
ted at Gaulstown, in the parish of KUcolumb, barony of Ida, 
and county of Kilkenny ; the other a branch of the Burkes, 
who obtamed extensive estates in that part of Ireland, and 



dwelt at Gaulstown, in the barony of Igrine. The writer, who 
is the sixth in descent from the IJast head* of this family, has 
many of his family deeds, in which he styles himself sometimes 
Galle and sometimes Galle alias Borke ; on his tomb, however, 
in hb family chapd at Gaulskill, he is called Waltoms De 
Burgo without the addition of Galle, and is there said to be de- 
scended^from the Red Earl of Ulster. His descendants now 
all retain the name of Gaul, as do those of his ndghbour Sta- 

Sleton. The Fitzsimons, in Westmeath, took the name of Bfac 
luddery, and the Wesleys that of Mac Falrene, &c. &e. 
Edmund Spenser, secretary to the Lord Arthur Grey 
(deputy of Ireland under Queen Elizabetii in the year 1580), 
attempted to prove that many distinguished famUies tiien 
bearing Irish surnames, and accounted of Irish origin, were 
really English. This, however, is undoubtedly false, and is 
a mere invention of the creative fancy of that epreat poet and 
politician : but as it has been recdved as truth by Sir Charles 
Coote and other English writers, we shall show how Spenser 
decdved himsdf or was decdved on this pdnt. He instances 
the following families : 1, The Mac Mahons of Oriel in Ulster, 
who, as he states on the authority of the report of some 
Irishmen, came first to Ireland with Robert de Vere, Earl of 
Oxford, under the name of Fitz- Ursula : 2, The Mac Mahons 
of the South : 3, The Mao Sweenys of Munster : 4, The Mac 
Sheehys of Munster ; 5, The O'Brins or O'Bymes of Lein- 
ster : 6, The O'Tooles of the tame province : 7, The Cavan- 
aghs : 8, The Mao Namaras of Thomoud. But he gives no 
proof for his assertions but the report of some Irishmen, cor- 
roborated by etymological speculations of his own ; and as 
the report or some unnamed persons can have no weight with 
us when in direct contradiotion of the authentic amuus of the 
country, I shall slightly glance at some of the most impor- 
tant of his etymological evidences, and then give my own 
Proofs of the contrary. To prove that the Miu) Blabons of 
>riel are the Fitz- Ursulas, he says thMt Mahon dgnifies 6ear 
in Irish, and hence that Mao Mahon is a translation of Fits- 
Ursula; but granting that Mahon does mean a bear^ it does 
not follow that Mac Mahon is a translation of Fits- Ursula. 
But we have stronger reasons to urge than to prove that this 
is a nofi sequitur, lor we have the testimony or the anthentic 
pedigree of the Mac Mahons of Oriel, and of the annals of 
Ulster, that the Mac Mahons had been located in Grid and 
had borne that name long before the English invaaioa. The 
Mac Mahons and Mao Namaras of the south are a branch of 
the Dal-Cais, a great tribe located in Thomond, whose history 
is as certidn from the ninth century as that of any people in 
Europe. The Mac Sweenys and Mac Sheehys of Munster 
are of Irish origin, but their ancestors removed to Scotland 
in the tenth century, or beginning of the eleventh, and some 
of thdr descendants returned to Irdand in the beginning of 
the fourteenth century, and were hereditary leaders of Ual- 
lowglasses to many Irish chieftains. To prove that the 
Byrnes, Tooles, ana Cavanaghs, are of Britisn origin, he has 
recourse also to etymology, which is a great lever m Uie hand 
of a historical charlatan, and says, in the first place, that 
Brin in the Welsh language means woody, and that hence the 
O'Brins or O'Bymes must be of Welsh origin. But admittlDg 
that Brin does m the Welsh language mean woody, what has 
that to do with O'Brain, the original Irish name of O'Byrne. 
especially when it can be proved that that surname was ciJlea 
after Bran, king of Leinster, who was usually styled Bran 
Duv, t. e. the BUck Raven, fVom the colour of his hair, and 
his thirst for prey. Secondly, to prove that O'Toole is a 
Welsh name, he says that tol means hilly in the Welsh lan- 

fuage ! and so does tol in Irish bear this meaning. But what, 
wmild ask, has that to do with O'Tuathail, or descendants 
of Tuathal, the son of Ugidre, from whom this family have 
taken their surname? The name Tuathal, signifying the 
lordly, has no more to do with tol, a hill, than it has widx the 
EngUsh word tool, to which it has been anglicised for the last 
two centuries, lliirdly, to prove that the name Cavanagh is 
of Welsh origin, he asserts that Kae van in Wdsh signifies 
strong in English. This may be true ; but what has t^ sig- 
nification of the Welsh word Kaevan to do with the name of 
the Mac Murroghs of Leinster, who assumed the cognomen 
of Cavanagh from Donnell Cavanagh, the son of Dermot Mac 
Murrogh, who had himself received this name from his haTing 
been fostered at Kilcavan in the north-east of the present 
county of Wexford ? Spectatum admissi risum teneatts amidt 
These errors of Spenser have been already exposed by Dr 
Jeffry Keating, a man of learning and undoubted honesty, but 
of great simpUdty, which is characteristic of the age in yrtitA 
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he lived, also by Gratianns Lucius, and by the learned 
Roderic O'Flaherty, who has devoted a chapter of his Ogygia 
to prove that Spenser, though a distingmshed poet, can have 
no claim to creoit as a historian. Spenser's purpose in fabri- 
cating this story about the Mao Mahons was to hold them up 
as objects of hatred to the Irish and English people, as being 
descended from the murderer of Thomas 4 Becket. He never 
succeeded, however, in conrincing Ever Mao Cooler, or any 
other of the rebels of the Fame v, that they were desoendea 
from the Beares of England I Spenser also asserts that it 
wai said that most of the surnames endine in an, though then 
considered Irish, were m reality English, such as Ueman, 
Shinan, Mnngan, &o. I do not, however, believe a word 
of this latter assertion of the great English poet, but conclude, 
with the simple and honest Keating, that, " as being a poet, 
he gave himself, as was usual with the profession, licence to 
revel in poetic fictions, which he dressed in flowery language 
to decoy his reader." For we know that there is not a single 
instance on record of any Anglo-Norman family having taken 
any Irish names except such as they formed from the names 
or titles of thdr own ancestors by prefixing Mac, which they 
considered equivalent to the Norman Fitz, as Mac Maurice, 
Mac Gibbon, Mac Gerald, Mac William, which are equivalent 
to Fitz«Maurice, Fitz-Gibbon, Fitz-Gerald, Fitz- William. 
In this manner, however, the great Anglo-Norman families of 
the south and west of Ireland, who were after all more 
French and Irish than they were English (their ancestors 
having dwelt scarcely a century in England^, nearly all hiber- 
nicis^ their names. It seems rather curious that Spenser 
has not furnished any list of those Anelo-Norman families 
who really hibemicised their names, whue he was so minute 
in naming those who were not English, but whom he wished 
to make appear as such, in order to oe enabled to censure them 
the more narshly for their treasons and rebellions.- He con- 
tents himself by stating that there were great English fami- 
lies in Ireland who, he regretted to say, had become Irish in 
name and feeling. The manner in which he states this fact is 
worthy of consideration, and I shall therefore insert his very 
words here as they appear in the Dublin edition : — ** Other 
great houses there bee of the English in Ireland, which 
Siorough licentious conyersing with the Irish or marrying or 
fostering with them, or lacke of meet nurture [i. e. education 
OP rearing], or such other unhappy occasions, have degendred 
from their auncient dijB^ties, and are now growne ' as Irish 
as O'Hanlons breech^ &s the proverbe there is. " 

Sir Henry Piers of Tristemagh, in the county of West- 
meath, complains of the same custom among the families of 
English descent, in about a century after Spenser's period. 

'* In the next place, I rank the degeneracy of many English 
families as a great hindrance of the reducmg this people to 
civility, occasioned not only by fostering, that is, haviiu^ their 
children nursed and bred during their tender years by the 
Irish, but much more by marriages with them, by moans 
whereof our English in too many great families became in a 
few generations one both in manners and interest with the 
Irish, insomuch as many of them have not doubted ft e. he- 
sitated] to assume even Irish names and appellations : instan- 
ces whereof are but too many even to this day : thus a Ber- 
mingham is called bj^ them Mac Yoris, Fitz-Simmons, Mac 
Knodery [recre Mac-Kuddery], Wesley [i. «. Wellesley], Mac 
Falrene, &c, and from men tiius metamorphosed what could 
be expected?" — Collectanea^ vol. I. p. 105. 

On the other hand, the Irish families who lived within the 
English pale and in its yicinit^ gradually conformed to the- 
English customs, and assumed English surnames ; and their 
doing so was deemed to be of such political importance that it 
was thought worthy the consideration of parliament : accord- 
ingly it was enacted by the statute of 5 Edward IV (1466), 
that every Irishman dwelling within the English pale, thcni 
comprising the oounties of Dublin, Meath, Louth, and KH- 
dare, should take an English surname. This act is so curious 
as illustrating the history of Irish family names, that it de- 
mands insertion in thisplace. 

'* An act, that the Irish men dwelling in the counties of 
Dublin, Myeth, Uriell, and Kildare, shall goe apparelled like 
English men, and wea^e theire beards after the English maner, 
sweare aUegeanoe, and take English surname." — Rot, Pari 
ca. 16. 

*' At the request of the Commons it is ordeyned and esta- 
blished by authority of the said parliament, that every 
Irish man that dwells betwixt or amongst Englishmen in the 
county of Dublin, Myetb, Uriell, and Kildare, shall goe like 



to one Englishman in apparell, and shaveing off his beard 
above the mouth, and shal oe within one y eare swome the liege 
man of the king in the hands of the lieutenant or deputy, or 
such as he will assigne to receive this oath for the multUude 
that is to be swome, and shall take to him an English surname 
of one towne, as Sutton, Chester, Trym, Skryne, Corke, 
Kinsale ; or colour, as white, blacke, browne; or arte or 
sdenoe, as smith or carpenter ; or office, as cooke, butler ; and 
that he and his issue shall use this name under payne of for- 
feyting of his goods yearely till the premises 1^ done, to be 
levied two times by the yeare to the king's warres, according 
to the discretion of the lieutenant of the king or his deputy. 
— 5 Edward IV. cap. 8. 

** In obedience to tnis law," obseryes Harris, in his additions 
to Ware, the Shanadhs took the name of Foxes, the Mac Gab- 
hans of Smiths, Goals of Whites, the Branachs of Walshes, 
and many others ; the said words being only literal transla- 
tions from the Irish into the English language." Hurls, how- 
ever, I may remark, is very much mistaken when he supposes 
that the Branachs (Btie4tt)4lS, i. e. Britones) of the ^lish 
pale in Ireland are an Irish family, or that any ancient Irish 
family had borne that name before the Anglo-Norman and 
Welsh families settled in Ireland towards the latter end of 
the twelfth century ; and he is also wrong in assuming that the 
Irish word for Geal, white, was by itself ever used as the name 
of any family in Ireland. In the other two instances he is 
correct ; for the head of the O'Cahamvs of Teffia, who was 
usually styled the Shinnagh, translatea his name into Fox, 
and the Mac-an-Gowans and O'Gowans translated thdr name 
into Smith. 

The impqirtanoe thus attached by this act to the bearing of 
an !Englisn surname soon induced many of the less distin- 
guished Irish families of the English pale and its yicmity 
to translate or disguise their Irish names, so as to make them 
appear English ones, as Mac Intire to Carpenter, Mac Spal- 
lane to Spenser, Mac Cogry to L'Estrange, &c. ; but the more 
distinguished families of the pale and its vicinity, as Mao Mur- 
rogh, O'Brennan, O'Kayly, and others, retained with pride 
their original Irish names unaltered ; for while they could look 
back wim pride on a long line of ancestors, they could not 
bear the idea of being considered as the descendants of trades- 
men and petty artizans , a feeling which prevails at the present 
day, and wUl prevail for ever ; for though a man has tiimself 
sunk into poverty, he still feels a pride m believing that he is 
of respectable origin. It is certain* however, that the trans- 
lation and assimilation of Irish surnames to English ones was 
carried to a great extent in the vicinity of Dublin and through- 
out Leinster ; and hence it may at tms day be safely condu- 
ded that many families bearing English surnames throughout 
the English pale are undoubtedly of Milesian or Danish origin. 

It appears, however that this statute had not the intended 
effect ; for, about a century after its having passed, we find 
Spenser recommendiiu; a renewal of it, inasmuch as the Irish 
had then become as msh as ever.. His words on this point 
are highly interesting, as throwing great light on the hbtory 
of Irish surnames towards the dose of the sixteenth century, 
and we shall therefore lay them before the reader : — 

" Moreover, for the better breaking of these heads and [of?] 
sep^ which (I told you^ was one of the greatest strengthes 
of^the Irish, methinkes it should be yery wdl to renewe that 
ould statute which was made in the reigne of Edward the 
Fourth in Ireland, by which it was commanded, that whereas 
all men used to be called by the name of their septs, accord, 
ing to the seyerail nations, and had no iumames at all, that 
from henc^rth eadi one should take upon himself a severall 
surname, either of his trade and faculty, or of some quality 
of hit body or minde, or of the plaoe ymare be dwals, so as 
every one should be distingtdshed firom the other, or from the 
most part, whereby they wall not only not depend upon the 
head of their sept, as now they do, but also m time leame 

?uite to forget his [their] Irish nation. And herewithal would 
also wish all the O's and the Mac's which the heads of septs 
have taken to their names, to be utterly fbrbiddoi and extin- 
For» that the same being an ordinance (as some say) 



first made by O'Brien for the strengthening of the Irish, 
abrogating tnereof will as mudi enfeeble them." 

TowarcU the close of the next century we find Sir Henry 
Piers of Tristemagh, in his account of the county of West- 
meath, rejoidnf that the less distinguished Irish families were 
beginning to take English surnames : — 

*' These, I suppose, may be reckoned among the causes of 
the slow progress this nation huth made towards miiity and 
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accommodation to our EDeliBh laws and customs ; yet these 
notwithstanding, this people, esnecially in this and the a^oin- 
ine cdunties, are in our days become more polite and ciyil 
[dvilized] than in former affes, and some yery forward to ac- 
commodate themselTes to the English modes, particularly in 
their habit, language, and surnames, which mf all manner of 
wayt they strive to make English or English like ; this I speak 
of the inferior rank of them. Thus you have Mac Gowan sur- 
name himself Smith ; Mao Killy, Cock ; Mao Spallane, Spen- 
ser ; Mac Kegry^ L'Estrange, &c, herein making small 
amends for our degenerate English before spoken of.' 

But I have exoeMed the space which the Journal allows for 
this article, and I must defer the remainder to a future num- 
ber, promising the reader that I shall make ever^ effort to 
bring the subject of Irish surnames to a conclusion m two ad- 
ditional articles. 



Aristocratic Tra yelling. — Mr Theobald was at that 
instant speaking to Lord Bolsover. '* Listen,** said the Earl 
of BLochdale to Arlington, *' and you will hear some of the 
uses and advantages of travel'* Arlington accordingly di- 
rected his attention to the speakers. *' I will just tell you 
what I did," said Mr Theobald. " Brussels, Frankfort, 
Berlin, Vienna, Munich, Milan, Naples, and Paris, and all 
that in two months. No man has overdone it in less." ** That's 
a fast thing ; but I think I could have done it," said Lord 
Bolsover, *' with a eood courier. I had a fellow once who 
could ride a hundred miles a-day for a fortnight.'* '* I came 
from Vienna to Calais," said youne Leighton, '* in less time 
than the government courier. No other Englishman ever 
did that.*' " Hem ! I am not sure of that," sait Lord Bol- 
sover. **But I'll just tell you what I have done : from Rome 
to Naples in nineteen hours ; a fact, upon my honour ; and 
from Naples to Paris in six days." ** rartly by sea?" in- 
terrogated Leighton. ** No I all by land, ' replied Lord 
Bolsover, with a look of proud satisfaction. '* I'll just tell you 
what I did," Mr Leighton chimed in again, ** and I think it 
is a good plan — it snows what one can do. I went straight 
on end, as fast as I could, to what was to be the end of my 
journey. ' This was Sicily. So straight away I went there at 
the devil's own rate, and never stopp^ anywhere by the way ; 
changed horses at Rome and all those places, and landed in 

safety in I forget exactly how long from the time of 

starting, but I have got it down to an odd minute. As for 
the places I left behind, I saw them all on my way back, ex- 
cept the Rhine, and I steamed down that in the night-time." 
•* 1 have travelled a eood deal by night,** said Theobald. 
*' With a dormeuse and travelling lamp I think it is pleasant, 
and a good plan of getting on." ** And you can honestly say, 
I suppose," said Denbigh, ** that you have slept successfully 
through as much fine country as any man living?" ** Oh, I 
did see the country," replied Theobald, ** that is, all that was 
worth seeing. My courier knew all about that, and used to 
stop and w&en me whenever we came to anything remarkable. 
Gad I I have reason to remember it, too, for I caught an in- 
fernal bad cold one night when I turned out by lamp-light to 
look at a waterfall. I never looked at another." ' There was 
a pause in the conversation, and the group moved onwards 
to another room. — Arlington, a Tale, by the Hon, Mr Lister. 

Truth will never be palatable to those who are determined 
not to relinquish error, but can never fidve offence to the ho- 
nest and well-meaninff ; for the plain-dealing remonstrances 
of a friend differ as widely from the rancour of an enemy as the 
friendly probe of a physician from the dagger of an assassin. 
— £. W, Montague, 

PARE!#r AL Duties. — Bring thy children up in learning and 
obedience, yet without outward austerity. Praise them openly 
reprehend them secretly. Give them good countenance and 
convenient maintenance, otherwise thy life will seem their 
bondage, and what portion thou shalt leave them at thy death 
they 'vnll thank death for it, and not thee. And I am per- 
suaded that the foolish cockering of some parents, and the 
overstem carriage of others, cause more men and women to 
take ill courses than their own vicious inclinations. Marry 
thy daughters in time, lest they marry themselves ; and train 
not up thy sons in the wars, for he that sets up his rest to live 
by that profession can hardly be an honest man or a good 
dhristian ; besides, it is a science no longer in request than use, 
for soldiers in peace are like chimneys in summer. — Lord Bur- 
leigh's Maxims, 



HALF AN HOUR IN IRELAND. 

(From Charles OMalley,) 
When the Bermuda transport sailed from Portsmouth for 
Lisbon, I happened to make one of some four hundred inter* 
esting individuals, who, before the^ became food for powder, 
were destined to try their constitutions on pickled poric. The 
second day after our sailing, the winds became adverse ; it 
blew a hurricane from every comer of the compass but the 
one it ought ; and the good ship, that should have been stand- 
ing straight for the Bay of Biscay, was scudding away with a 
double-reefed topsail towards the coast of Labrador. For aix 
days we experienced every sea-manoravre that usually prdndct 
a snipwreck ; and at length, when, what from sea sickness and 
fear, we had become utterly indifferent to the result, the storm 
abated, the sea went down, and we found ourselves lying ooai> 
fortably in the harbour of Cork, we had a strange suspioioa 
on our minds that the frightful scenes of the past week had 
been nothing but a dream. 

" Come, Mr Medlicot,*' said the skipper to me, " we shaQ 
be here for a couple of days to refit -, had you not better gv 
ashore and see the country ?** 

I sprung^ to my l^s with ddiirht ; visions of oowslipt, 
larks, daisies, and mutton chops, floated before my excited 
imagination, and in ten minutes I found myself standing at 
that pleasant little inn at Cove, which, opposite Spike Island, 
rejoices in the name of the Goat and Garters. 

" Breakfast, waiter," said I ; *' a beefsteak— fresh beef, 
mark ye ; fresh eggs, bread, milk, and butter, all fresh." Ne 
more hard tack, Siought I, no salt butter, but a genuine land 
breakfast. 

*' Up stairs. No. 4, sir," said the waiter, as he flourished a 
dirty napkin, indicating the way. 

Up stairs I went, and in due time the appetising little 
dejeune made its appearance. Never did a miser's eye revel 
over his broad acres with more complacent emoyment than 
did mine skim over the mutton and the muffin, the teapot, the 
trout, and the devilled kidney, so invitingly spread out before 
me. Yes, thought I, as I smacked my Hps, this is the reiwd 
of virtue ; pickl^ pork is a probationary, state that admirably 
fits us for ruture enjoyments. I arransed my uapldn upon my 
knee, I seized my knife and fork, and proceeded with most 
critical acumen to bisect a beefsteak. Scarcely, however, had I 
touched it, when with a loud crash the plate smashed beneath 
it, and the gravy ran piteously across the cloth. Before I had 
time to account for the phenomenon, the, door opened hastily, 
and the waiter rushed into the room, his face redol^t witii 
smiles, while he rubbed his hands in an ecstacy of delight. 
• '* It's all over, sir ; * said he, " glory be to Go^, its' all done.** 

** What's over ? what's done?' said I with impatience. 

" M'Mahon is satisfied," replied he, "ana so is the other 
gentleman.** 

*' Who and what the devil do you i 

" It*s over, sir, I say," replied the 
in the air." 

** Fired in the air,** said L " Did they fight in the room be- 
low stairs ?*' 

" Yes, sir," said the waiter with a benign smile. 

" That will do," said I, as seizing my-hat I rushed out of the 
house, and hurrying to the beach took a boat for the ship. 
Exactly half an hour had elapsed since niy landing, but even 
those short thirty minutes had fully as many reasons, that 
although there may be few more amusing, there are some safier 
places to live in than the g^een island.* 



waiter again ; ** he fired 



All men are masked ; the world is one universal dissulse, 
each individual endeavouring to fathom his neighbours in- 
tentions, at the same time wishing to hide his own, and, above 
all, striving to secure a reputable character rather by words 
than deeds. 

Persons who are always innocently cheerful and good^ 
humoured are very useful in the world ; they maintain peace 
and happiness, and spread a thankful temper amongst all who 
live around them. — Miss Talbot, 
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VICTORIA CASTLE, KILLINEY. COUNTY OF DUBLIN. 



OuK metropolitan readers, at least, and many others besides, 
are aware of tlie magniAoent but not easily tm be realised 
project, recently propounded, of erecting a town on the east 
side of Malpas's or KilUney Hill—a situation certainly of 
unriyalled beauty and grandeur. Plans, most satisfactory, 
and views prospective as well as perspective of this as yet 
non-enstent Brighton or Clifton, have been laid before the 
public, with a view to obtain the necessary ways and means to 
fifive it a more substantial reality ; but alas*! for the uncer- 
tainty of human wishes ! Queenstown, despite the popular. 
ity of our sovereign, is not likely, for some time at least, to 
present a rivalry, in any thing but its romantic and com- 
manding^ site, to the busy, bustling, and not very synmaetri- 
cally built town which has been erected in honour of Her 
august eldest uncle. The good people of Kingstown may 
therefore rejoice ; their glory will not for some tune at least 
be eclipsed ; and the lovers of natural romantic scenery who 
have not money — they seldom have — to employ in promising 
speculations, may also reioice, for the wila «ad precipitous 
cUfFs of IKilliney are likelv to retain for some years longer a 
portion of their romantic beauty ; the rocks will not be shaped 
into well-dressed forms of prim gentility ; the purple heather and 
blossomy furze, ** unprofitably gay," may give nature's brilUant 
colouring to the scenery, and the wild sea-birds may sport 
around : tJie time has not arrived when they will be destroyed or 
banished from their ancient haunt by the encroachment of man. 
, Bat however this may be, the first stone of the new town 



has been laid; nay, the first building — no less a building tfaaa 
** Victoria Castle^' — has been actuaUy erected ; and, as a me- 
morial of one of the gigantic projects of this speculating nine- 
teenth century of ours, we nave felt it incumbent on us to 
give its fair proportions a place in our immortal and univer- 
sally read miscellany, in order to hand down its pristine form to 
posterity in ages when it shall have been shipped by time ista 
a genuine antique ruin. 

Of the architectural style and general appearance of Vie- 
toria Castle, our eng^ving gives a good idea. Like moat 
modem would-be castles, it has towers and crenellated b«t« 
tlements and large windows in abundance, and is ufiom tfas 
whole as unlike a real old castle as such fclru c iur es ntvaUy 
are. It is, however, a picturesque and impoemg stmoture m 
its kind, and, what is of more consequence to its future oocii- 
pants, a cheerful and commodious habitation, which is more 
than can be said of most genuine castles, or of many mors 
classical imitations of them ; and its situatiou, on atenraoe oa 
the south side of Killiney Hill, is one at commanding and 
beantifbl as could possibly be imagined. 

Nothing in nature can indeed surpass the beaii^, yariet^, 
and extent of the prospecU which may be enjoyed firom this 
spot or its immediate vicinity, and we mi^t fill a whole 
number of our Journal in describing their pnncipal features. 
To most of our readers, however, they must be already fa- 
nuliar, and to those who have not had the pleasure of emoying 
a sight of them, it will convey a sui&oient general kUftot what 
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they m^ he, to acquaint them that Killiney Hill from the 
tame point commands, towards the west, views of the far- 
famed Bay of Dublin, the city, and the richly-cultivated and 
Tilla^atuddsd plain« by which it is surrounded, towards the 
north, the bold, rugged promontory of Howth, with the 
islands «f Dalkey, Lreland's^eye, Lambay, and the peaked 
mountain-ranges of Down and Lowth in the extreme distance ; 
tJXd ^Utlr, towardi the east and south, the sea, and the lovely 
Bay of Killiney, with its shining yellow strand, curved into 
the form of a spacious and magnificent amphitheatre, from 
which, as in seats above eadi other, ascend the richly-wooded 
hills, backed by the mountains of Dublin and Wicklow, with 
all their exquisite variety of forms and fitful changes of colour. 
In short, it may truly be said of this delightful situation, that 
though other localities may possess some individual character 
of scenery of ereater beauty or grandeur, there are few if 
any in the British empire that could fairly be compared with 
it for its variety and general interest. 

Of the great interest of Killiney to the naturalitt* and the 
geologist more particularly, we have already endeftTOUred to 

g' ve our readers some nonon in a paper, in a recent number, 
om the pen of our able and accomplished fHend Dr Schonler ; 
and 'Killiney is scarcely less interesting to the antiquary than 
to the man of science. Thoush till a recent period its now 
cultivated and thickly inhabited hills and shores presented the 
virgin appearance of a country nearly in the state which nature 
left it, the numerous moounents of antiquity scattered about 
them clearly evinced that man had been a wanderer if not 
an inhabitant here in the most remote times. Numerous 
kistvaens containing human skeletons have been found be- 
tween the road and the sea, undoubtedly of pagan times ; and 
we have ourselves seen in our young days six very large 
urns of baked clay, contahiing burned blonee, which were 
discovered in sinking the fbundationi for a cottage, near the 
road between the Kuliney and Rochestown hills. We have 
also seen several sepulcnral stone circlet, now no longer 
remaining ; and there is yet to be seen of the same perioa, a 
fine croimeac, situated near Shanganagh, and that most re- 
markable and interesting pagan temple, near theMartello 
tower, with its Judgment chair, and the figures of the sun and 
moon sculptured on one of the stones within its enclosure. 
Nor is Killiney without its monument of Christian piety of as 
early date as any to be found in Ireland. In the beautiful ivied 
ruin of its parish church, the antiquary may ei^y a sight 
of one of tne most characteristic eiamplet of the temples 
erected by the Irish immediately after their oonvertion to 
Christianity, and make himself inthnate with a style of archi- 
tecture not now to be found in other portions of the British 
empire. P 



THE CASTLE OF AUGHENTAIN, OB A LEGEND 
OF THE BROWN GOAT. 

▲ TALX OF TOM GRAStlST, THE SHANAHDS. 
BT WILLIAM CARL^TON. 

Wbbn Tom had expressed an intention of relating an old 
story, the hum of general conversation gradually subsided 
into tilenct, and every face assumed an expression of curiosity 
and interest, with the exception of Jemsy Baocaffh, who was 
rather deaf, and blind George M*Givor, to called because he 



wanted an eye ; both of whom, hi high and piercing tonet, 
carried oa aa aagrr ditoastion touching^ a small law-suit that 
had gone against Jemsy in the Court Leet, of which George 



was a kind of rustic attorney. An outbunt of unpatient re- 
bvke wat immediately poured upon them from fifty voioes. 
'* Whitht with yes, ye pair of devils' Ihnbs, an* Tom goin' 
to tell ut a story. Jemty, your sowl's as crooked as your Tame 
1^> you sinner ; an' as for blind George, if roguery would save 
a man, he'd eioape the devil yet Tarenation to yex, an' be 
qniet tiU we hear the ttory !" 

«* Ay," taid Tom, ** Scripthur tayt that when the blind leads 
the blhid, both will fall hito the ditch; but God help the lame 
tiuit hava hUad George to lead them ; we might aisily gueet 
where he'd guide them to, especially such a poor innocent as 
Jemsy there." This banter, as it was not intended to give 
offenoek so wat it received by the parties to whom it was ad- 
dressed with laughter and good humour. 

•* Silence, boys," said Tom ; •• 111 jUt take a draw of thepipe 
till I put mv mfaid in a proper state of transmigration for 
what I'm goin' to narrate." 

Hethen smoked on for a few minutes, his eyet oomplacently 
Wl BfdiiattTtly aloMd, and hia wbolt faoe 99Bi90Md into tlM 



philosophic spirit of a man who knew and felt liis own supe- 
riority, as well as what was expected from him. When he 
had sufficiently arranged the materials in his mind, he took the 
pipe out of his mouth, rubbed the shank-end of it against the 
cuff of his coat, then handed it to his next neighbour, and 
having givenadiort preparatory cough, thus commenced his 
legend: — 

«* You mutt know that afUier Charles the First happenad to 
miss his head one dajr, bavin' lost it while playin* a game of 
* Heads an' Points' with the Scotch, that a man callea Nolly 
Rednose, or Oliver Crummle, was sent over to Ireland with a 

Sarcel of breekless Highlanders an' English Bodaghs to sub- 
uvate the Irish, an' as many of the Prodestans as had been 
friends to the late king, who were called Royalists. Now, 
it appears by many lamed transfigurations that Nolly Red- 
nose nad in his army a man named Balg^untie, or the Hog of 
Cupar ; a fellow who was as ooorse as sackin', as cunnin as 
a fox, an' as gross as the swine he was named aflther. Red- 
nose, there is no doubt of it, was as nate a hand at takin' a 
town or castle as ever went about it ; but then, any town that 
didn't surrendher at discretion was sure to experience little 
mitigation at his hands ; an' whenever he was bent on wicked- 
ness, he was sure to say his prayers at the commencement of 
every siege or battle ; that is, he intended to show no marcy 
in, for he'd get a book, an' openin' it at the head of hu army, 
he'd cry, * Ahem, my brethren, let us praise God by endea- 
vourin' till sing sioh or sich a psalm ;' an' God help the man, 
woman, op child, that came before him after that. Well an' 
good : it so happened that a squadron of his psalm-tingers 
were dispatched oy him fh>m Enniskillen, where he stopped to 
rendher assistance to a part of his army that O'Neill was 
leatherin' down near Dungannon, an' on their way they hap- 
pened to take up their quarthers for the night at the Mill of 
Aughentain. Now, above all men in the creation, who should 
be appointed to lead this same souadron but the Hog of Cupar. 
' Bai^^ntie, go off wid you,' said Crummle, when administer- 
ing his instructions to him ; * but be sure that wherever you 
meet a fat royalist on the way, to pay your r^tpeott to him as 
a Christian ought,' says he ; ' an', above all things, my dear 
brother Balgruntie, dont neglect pour devotiont^ otherwise 
onr arms can't prosper ; and be sure,' says he, with a pious 
smile, ' that if they promulgate opposiUon, you will make them 
bleed anyhow, either in purse or person ; or if they provoke the 
grace o' God, take a little f^om them in both ; an* so the Lord's 
name be praised, yeamen 1' 

Balgruntie sang a psalm of thanksgivhi' for bein' elected by 
hit commander to sick a holy office, set out on his march, an' 
the next night he an' his choir slep in the mill of Aughentain, 
as I said. Now, Balgruntie had in this same congregation of 
his a long-legged Scotchman named Sandy Saveall, which name 
begot by way of etymology, for his charity ; for it appears by 
the historical elucidations that Sandy was perpetually ran- 
tinizin' about sistherl;^ affection an' brotherly love r an' what 
showed more taciturmty than any thing else was, that while 
this same Sandy had the persuasion to make every one believe 
that he thought of nothing else, he shot more people than any 
ten men in 9ie squadron. He was indeed what they call a 
dead shot, for no one ever knew him to mitt any thing be fired 
at. He had a musket that could throw point blank an Eng- 
lish mile, an' if he only taw a man't nose at that distance, he 
used to say that with aid fh>m above he could blow it for 
him with a leaden handkerchy, meaning that he could blow it 
off hit face with a mutket Imllet ; and so by all ateodations he 
could, for indeed the faitt he performed were very insiniva- 
ting an' problematical. 

Now, It so happened that at this period there lived In the 
cattle a fine wealthy onld royalitt, named Graham or Grimes, 
as they are often denomintied, who had but one child; a 
daughter, whose beauty an' perfections were mellifluous far 
an' near over the country, an' who had her health drunk, as 
the toast of Ireland, by the Lord Lieutenant in the Castle of 
Dublin, undher the sympathetic appellation of * the Rose of 
Aughentain. ' It was her son that afterwards ran through the 
estate, and wat forced to part wid the castle ; an' it's io him 
the proverb oolludet, which mentiont ' ould John Grame, that 
swallowed the castle of Aughentain.' 

Howtomever, that heart no prodigality to the story rm 
narratin'. So what would you have of it, but Balgruntie, 
who had heard of the father't wealth and the daughter's 
beauty, took a holy hankerin' afther both ; an' bavin' at utual 
taid lut prayert an' sung a ptahn, be determined for to altp 
hia tinuab vpoa tha fatbw'a monajTi tbiakia' that tba dM^htw 
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vould be the more aisily snpeiindaced to folly it. In other 
words, he made up hU mind to sack the castle, carry off the 
daughter and marry her righteously, rather, he said, through 
a sineere wish to bring her into a state of grace, by a union 
with a God'fearin' roan, whose walk he trusted was Zionward, 
than from any cardinal detachment for her wealth or beauty. 
He accordingly sent up a file of the most pious men he had, 
picked fellows, with good psalm-sing^* yoices and strong noses, 
to request that Jomi Graham would eiTe them possession of 
the castle for a time, an* afterwards jom them at prayers, as 
a proof that he was no royalist, but a friend to Crummle an' 
the Commonwealth. Now, you see, the best of it was, that 
the very man they demanded this from was commonly deno- 
minated by the people as *Gunpowdher Jack,* in consequence 
of the great signification of his courage ; an', besides, he was 
known to be a member of the Hell-fire Club, that no per- 
son could join that hadn't fought three duels, and killed at 
least one man ; and in ordher to show that they regarded 
neither God nor hell, they were obligated to dip one hand in 
blood an' the other in fire, before they could be made members 
of the club. It's aisy to see, then, that Graham was not likely 
to auail before a handful of the yery men he hated wid all the 
TOdferation in his power, an' he accordingly put his head out 
of the windy, an' axed them their tergiversation for bein' there. 
' Begone about your business,' he said ; ' I owe you no re- 
gard. What brings you before the castle of a man who de- 
spises you ? Don't think to determinate me, you canting ras- 
cals, for you can't. My castle's well provided wid men, an' 
ammunition, an' food ; an' if you don't be off, I'll make you 
sing a different tune from a psalm one.' Begad he did, plump 
to them, out of the windy. 

When Crummle's men returned to Balgruntie in the mill, 
they related what had tuck place, an' he said that afther 
prayers he'd send a second message in writin', an' if it wasn't 
attended to, they'd put their trust in God an' storm the 
eastle. The squadron he commanded was not a numerous 
one ; an' as they had no artillery, an' were surrounded by ene- 
mies, the takin of the castle, which was a strono^ one, might 
cost them some snufflication. At all events, Baig^runtie was 
bent on makin' the attempt, especially afther he heard that the 
eastle was well vittled, an' indeed he was meritoriously loined 
by his men, who piously licked their lips on hearin' of such 
gitid tidings. Graham was a hot-headed man, without much 
ambidexterity or deliberation, otherwise he might have known 
that the bare mintion of the beef an' mutton in his castle was 
only fit to make such a hungry pack desperate. But be that 
as It may, in a short time Balgruntie wrote him a letter, de- 
mandin' of him, in the name of Nolly Rednose an' the Com- 
monwealth, to surrendher the castle, or if not, that, ould as he 
was, he would make him as soople as a two-year-ould. Gra- 
ham, afther readin' it, threw the letther back to the messen- 
fcrs wid a certain recommendation to Balgruntie regardin' it ; 
ut whether the same recommendation was followed up an' 
acted on so soon as he wished, historical retaliations do not 
inform. 

On their return the military narrated to their commander 
the reception they retaved a second time from Graham, an' 
he then resolved to lay regular siefi;e to the castle ; but as he 
knew he could not readily take it by violence, he determined, 
as they say, to starve the garrison leisurely an' by degrees. 
;But, first an' foremost, a thought struck him, an' he imme- 
cliently called Sandy Saveall behind the mill-hopper, which he 
had now turned into a pulpit for the purpose of expoundin' the 
word, an' gtvin' exhortations to his men. 

* Sandy, said he, ' are you in a state of justification to- 
day?' 

* Towards noon,' replied Sandy, * I had «ome strong wrist- 
lings with the enemy ; but I am able, undher praise, to say that 
I defated him in three attacks, and I consequently feel my 
righteousness much recruited. I had some wholesome com- 
munings with the miller's daughter, a comely lass, who may 
yet be recovered from the world, an' led out of the darkness 
of Aigyp, by a word in saison.' 

* Well, Sandy,' replied the other, * I lave her to your own 
instructions ; there is another poor benighted maiden, who is 
also comely, up in the castle of that godless sinner, who belong- 
eth to the Perdition Club ; an', indeed, Sandy, until he is some- 
how removed, I think there is little hope of plucking her like 
a brand out of the bumhig.' 

He serenaded Sandy in the face as he spoke, an' then cast 
an extemporary glance at the musket, which was as much as 
to say * can you translate an insinivation ?' Sandy concocted 



a smilin' reply ; aA* takin' up the gun, rubbed the barrel, an' 
pattin' it as a sportsman would pat the neck of his horse or 
dog, wid reverence for comparin' the villain to either one or 
the other. 

* If it was known, Sandy,' said Balgruntie, * it would harden 
her heart against me ; an as he is hopeless at all events, hoi4* 
a member of that Perdition Club' — .— 

* True,' said Sandy, * but you lave the adllfr's daughter to 
me?' 

* I said so.' 

' Well, if his removal will give you any consolidation in H^ 
matther, you may say no more.' 

* I could not, Sandy, justify it to myself to take him away by 
open violence, for you know that I bear a conscience if any 
thing too tendher and dissolute^ . AIsjcj I %vifih, Sandy, to pre- 
sarve anondeniable reputation forhumaDity ; an', besides* the 
daughter might become as reprobate ils the fatber if she sus- 
pected me to be personally con earned m IL I have heard a 
good deal about nim, an' am sensibly informed that he baa 
been shot at twice before, by Ihe so us, it is thou^^ht, of in 
enemy that he himself killed rather sigtiif^cantW in a duel/ 

* Very well,' replied Sandy ; 'I wonld myself feel somples ; 
but as both our consciences is toudhed in the bnsinssjs, I think 
I am justified. Indeed, captain, it is very likely if t her all 
that we are but the mere instmments in it, an' that it iS 
through us that this ould unrijjhteous sinner i& to be removed 
by a more transplendant ludgpxient.' 

Begad, neighoours, when a rascal is bent on wickedness^ 
it is aisy to find cogitations enough to back him in his villanj, 
And so was it with Sandy Saveall and Balgruntie, 

That evenin' ould Graham was shot through theh^ad stan^* 
in' in the windy of his own castle, an' to extenuate the suspicioi). 
of sich an act from Crummle's men, Balgruntie himself went 
up the next day, begein' very politely to have a friendly exi 
planation with Squire Graham, sayin' that he had harsh ordhers^ 
but that if the castle was peaceably delivered to hinif he would, 
for the sake of the young lady, see that no ii^jury should h« 
offered either to her or her father. 

The young lady, however, had the high drop in her^ an4 
becoorse the only answer he got was a flag of defiance. T^ 
nettled the villain, an' he found there was nothin' else for it* 
but to plant a strong guard about the castle to keep aU that 
was in, in — and illl uiat was out, out. 

In the mean time, the very appearance of the Crumwellians 
in the neighbourhood struck sucn terror into the people, that 
the country, which was then only very thinly inhabited, became 
quite desarted, an' for miles al>out the face of a human bdn' 
could not be seen, barrin' their own, sich as they were. Crumr 
mle's track was always a bloody one, an' the people knew 
that they were wise in puttin* the hills an' mountain passes 
between nim an' them. The miller an' his daughter bein' en- 
couraged by Sandy, staid principally for the sake of Ms^ 
Graham ; but except them, there was not a man or woman in 
the barony to bid good-morrow to, or say Salvey Domine;|F.. 
On the beginnin' of the third day, Balgruntie, who knew hia 
officialities extremely well, an' had sent down a messenger to. 
Dungannon to see whether matters were so bad as the? had 
been reported, was delighted to hear that O'Ndll had dis<r 
appeared from the neignoourhood. He immediately informed 
Cnimmle of this, and tould him that he had laid siege to ona 
of the leadin' passes of the north, an' that, by gettin' poshes- 
sion of the two castles of Aughentain and Augher, he could 
keep O'Neill in check, and command that part of the country. 
Nolly approved of this, an' ordheredhim to proceed, but was 
sorry tnat he could send him no assistance at present ; 
' however,' said he, ' with a good cause, sharp swords, an' ud 
from above, there is no fear of us.* 

They now set themselves to take the castle in aimest. 
Balgruntie an' Sandy undherstood one another, an* not a day 
passed that some one wasn't dropped in it. As soon as ever 
a face appeared, pop went the deadly musket, an' down fell 
the corpse of whoever it VT-as aimed at. Miss Graham herself 
was spared for good reasons, but in the coorse of ten or 
twelve days she was nearly idone, Ould Graham, though % 
man that feared nothing, was only guilty of a profound swagt 
ger when he reported Uie strength of the castle and the static 
of the provisions to Balgruntie an' his crew. But above aU. 
things, that which eclipsed their distresses was the want of 
wather. There was none in the castle, an* although there is 
a beautiful well* beside it, yet, farcer gair, it was of small re*, 
sponsibility to them. Here, then, was the poor voung lady. 
^ placed at the marcy of her father's murdherer ; for however 
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she might have doubted in the beginnin* that he was shot by 
the CnuBwellians, yet the death of nearly all the servants of 
^e house hi the same war was a sufficient proof that it was 
ike masther like man in this case. What, however, was to be 
done ? The whole garrison now consisted only of Miss Gra- 
bam herself, a fat man cook advanced in years, who danced 
in his distress in ordher that he might suck his own perspira- 
tion, and a little orphan boy that she tuck undher her purtec- 
tion. It was a hard case, an' yet, God bless her, she held out 
Hkeaman. 

It*8 an odd sayin* that there's no tyin' up the tongue of 
Fame, an* it's also a true one. The account of the sie^e had 
gone far an' near in the counthry, an' none of the Irish, no 
itoatter what they were who ever heard it, but wor sorry. 
Sandy Saveall was now the devil an' all. As there was no 
more in the castle to shoot, he should find something to rege- 
nerate hb hand upon : for instance, he practised upon three or 
four of Graham's friends, who undher one pretence or other 
were seen sknikin' about Uie castle, an' none of their relations 
durst come to take away their bodies in ordher to bury them. 
At length things came to that pass, that poor Miss uraham 
was at the last gasp for something to drink ; she had fer- 
reted oot as well as she could a drop of moisture here an' 
there in the damp comers of the castle, but now all that was 
gone ; the fat cook had sucked himself to death, and the little 
orphan boy died calmly away a few hours afther him, lavin' 
the helpless lady with a tongue swelled an' furred, and a 
mouth parched and burned, for want of drink. Still the blood 
of the Grahams was in her, and yield she would not to the 
Tillain that left her as she was. Sich then was the transpa- 
rency of her situation, when, happening to be on the battle- 
ments to eatdi, if possible, a little of the dew of heaven, she 
was surprised to see something flune up, which rolled down 
towards her feet : she lifted it, an on examinin' the con- 
tents, found it to be a stone covered with a piece of brown 
paper, inside whidi was a slip of white, containing the 
words, * Endure — relief is near you !* But, poor young lady, 
of what retrospection could these tidings be to one in her si- 
tuation ? — she could scarcely see to read them ; her brain was 
Sm, her mouth like a cindlhor, her tongue swelled an' black, 
an' ner breath felt as hot as a furnace. She could barely 
Inreathe, an' was in the very act of lyin* down undher the tn- 
«mphant air of heaven to cue, when she heard the shrill voice 
of a young kid in the castle yard, and immediently remembered 
that a brown goat which her lover, a gentleman named Simp- 
son, had, when it was a kid, made her a present of, remained 
in the castle about the stable during the whole siege. She 
instantly made her way slowly down stairs, ffot a bowl, and 
havin' milked the goat, she took a little of the milk, which I 
need not asseverate at once relieved her. By this means she 
recovered, an' findin' no further anticipation from druth, she 
resolved like a hairo to keep the Crumwellians out, an' to 
wait till either God or man might lend her a helpin' hand. 

Now, you must know that the miller's purty aaughter had 
also a sweetheart called Suii Gair Maguire, or sharp-eye'd 
Maguire, an humble branch of the great Maguires of Eimis- 
kiUen ; an' this same Suil Gair was servant an' foster-brother 
to Simpson, who was the intended husband of Miss Graham. 
Simpson, who lived some miles off, on hearin' the condition of 
the castle, gathered together all the royalists far an' near ; 
an' as Crummle was honestly hated by both Romans an' 
Prodestans, faith, you see, Maguire himself promised to send 
a few of his followers to the rescue. In the mean time, Suil 
Gair dressed himself up like a fool or idiot, an' undher the 
purtection of the miller s daughter, who blamied Saveall in 
great style, was allowed to wandher about an' joke wid the 
iogers ; but especially he took a fancy to Sandy, and chal- 
lensred him to put one stone out of five in one of the port-holes 
of the castle, at a match of [finger-stone. Sandy, who was 
nearly as famous at that as the musket, was rather relaxed 
when.he saw that Suil Gair could at least put in every second 
■tone, sn' that he himself could hardly put one in out of 
twenty. Well, at all events it was durin' their sport that 
fool Paddy, as thev called him, contrived to fling the scn^ 
of writhi' I spoke of across the battlements at all <Sances ; for 
when he unonertook to go to the castle, he gave up his life as 
lost; hut he did'nt care about that, set in case he was able to 
tare either his foster-brother or Miss Graham. But this is 
not at all indispensable, for it b well known that many a fos- 
ter-hrother sacrificed his life the same way, and in cases of 
great danger, when the real brother would beg to decline the 
opnplanent. 



Things were now in a very connubial state entirely. BaU 
gruntie heard that relief was comin' to the castle, an' wliat 
to do he did not know ; there was little time to be lost, how- 
ever, an* something must be done. He praiched flowery dis- 
courses twice a-day firom the mill-hopper, an' sang psalms for 
grace to be directed in his righteous intentions ; but as yet 
he derived no particular predilection from either. Sandy ap> 
peared to have got a more bountiful modelum of grace than 
his captain, for ne succeeded at last in bringin' uie miller's 
daughter to sit undher the word at her father's hopper. Fool 
Paddy, as they called Mag^uire, had now become a great fa- 
vourite wid the sogers, an' as he proved to be quite harmless 
and inoffensive, they let him run about the place widout oppo^ 
sition. The castle, to he sure, was still guarded, but Suss 
Graham kept her heart up in consequence of the note, for she 
hoped every day to'get relief from ner friends. Balgmntie, 
now seein that the miller's daughter was becomin' more 
serious undher the taichin' of Saveall, formed a plan that ho 
thought might enable him to penethrate the castle, an' bear 
off the lad^ an' the money. This was to strive wid very de- 
licate meditation to prevail on the miller's daughter, through 
the renown that he thought Sandy had over her, to open a 
correspondency wid Miss Graham ; for he knew that if one of 
the gates was unlocked, and the unsuspectin' girl let in, the 
whole squadron would soon be in afther her. Mow, thb plan 
was the more dangerous to Miss Graham, because the miller's 
daughter had intended to bring about the very same de- 
nouncement for a different purpose. Between her friend an* 
her enemies it was clear the poor lady had little chance ; an' 
it was Balgnmtie's intention, the moment he had sequestrated 
her and the money, to make his escape, an' lave the castle to 
whosomever might choose to take it. Things, however, were 
ordhered to take a different bereavement : uie Hog of Cupar 
was to be trapped in the hydrostatics of his own hypuensy, 
an' Saveall to be overmatched in his own premises. W^, 
the plot was mentioned to Sandy, who was promised a good 
sketch of the prog ; an' as it was jbt the very thing he dreamt 
about night an' day, he snapped at it as a hungrv dog would 
at a sheep's trotter. That night the miller's daughter — whose 
name I may as well say was Nannie Duffy, the purtiest giri 
an' the sweetest singer that ever was in the counthry — was to 
go to the castle an' tell Mbs Graham that the sogers wor all 
gone, Crummle killed, an' his whole army massacrayed to 
atoms. This was a different plan from poor Nannie's, who 
now saw clearly what they were at. But never heed a woman 
for bein' witty when hard pushed. 

* I don't like to do it,' said she, ' for it looks like thrachery, 
espishillv as my father has left the neighbourhood, and I don^ 
know where he is gone to ; an' you hnow thradiery's onda- 
cent in either man or woman. Still, Sandy, it goes hard tat 

me to refuse one that I — I ^well, I wish I Iumw where my 

father is — I would like to know what he'd think of it.* 

* Hut,' said Sandy, ' where's the use of such scruples in a 
good cause ? — ^when we get the money, we'll fly. It is princi- 
pally for the sake of waining you an' her from the darkness of 
idola^ that we do it. Inmd, my conscience would not rest 
wellif I let a soul an' body like yours remain a prey to Si^ban, 
my darlin'.' 

' Well,' said she, ' does'nt the captain exhort this evenin*?' 
' He does, my beloved, an' witn a blessin' will expound a 
few verses from the Song of Solomon.' 

* It's betther then,' said she, ' to sit under the word, an^ 
perhaps some light may be given to us.' 

This delighted Saveall's heart, who now looked upon pretty 
Nannie as his own ; indeed, he was obliged to go gracbally 
and cautiously to work, for cruel though Nolly Hednose was, 
Sandy knew that if any violent act of that kind should rai^ 
him, the guilty party would sup sorrow. Well, accoixfin' to 
this pious arrangement, Balgruntie assembled all his men who 
were not on duty about the hopper, in which ho stood as 
usual, an' had commenced a powerful exhortation, the sub- 
stratum of which was devoted to Nannie ; he dwelt upon the 
happiness of religious love ; said that scruples were often sug- 
gested by Satan, an' that a heavenly duty was but terrestrial 
when put in comparishment wid an earthly one. He also made 
collusion to the old Sqmre that was popped by Sandy ; said 
it was often a judgment for the wicked man to die in las sins: 
an' was gettin on wid great eloouence an' emulation, when a 
low rumblin* noise was heard, an Balgruntie, throwin* up his 
clenched hands an' grindin' his teeth, shouted out, * Hell and 

d n, I'll be ground to death ! The mill's goin' on ! 

Mnrdher ! murdher ! I'm gone 1' Faith, it was true enough 
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— sho had been wickedly set a-goin' by some one ; an' before 
they had time to stop her, the Hog of Cupar had the feet and 
legs twisted off him before their eyes — a fair illustration of 
his own doctrine, that it is often a judgment for the wicked 
jnan to die in his sins. When the mill was stopped, he was 
pulled out, but didn't live twenty minutes, in consequence of 
the loss of blood. Time was pressin', so Uiey ran up a shell of a 
eoifin, and tumbled it into a pit that was hastily aug for it on 
the mill-common. 

^ This, howerer, by no manner of manes relieved poor Nan- 
nie from her difficulty, for SaToall, finding himselt now first 
in command, determmed not to lose a moment in tolerating 
Ids plan upon the castle. 

' z ou see,' said he, * that a way is opened for us that we 
didn't expect ; an' let us not close our eyes to the light that 
has been giyen, lest it might be suddenly taken from us again. 
In this instance I suspect that fool Paddy has been made the 
dlosen instrument ; for it appears upon inauiry that he too 
has disappeared. However, neayen s will oe done ! we will 
liave the more to ourselyes, my beloved — ehem 1 It is now 
dark,' he proceeded, * so I shall go an' take my usnaX smoke 
at the mill window, an' in about a quarther of an hour I'll be 
retdv.' 

' But Tm all in a tremor after sich a frightful accident,' 
replied Nannie : ' an* I want to fet a few minutes' quiet before 
we engage upon our undhertakm.' 

This was ver^ natural, and Saveall accordingly took his 
nsual seat at a little windy in the gable of the mill, that faced 
the miller's house ; an* from the way the bench was fixed, he 
was obliged to sit with his face exactly towards the same di- 
rection. There we leave him meditatin* upon his own right- 
eous approximaUons, till we folly Suit Gatr Maguire, or fool 
Paddy, as they called him, who practicated all that was done. 

Ma^fnireand Nannie, findin* that no time was to be lost, gave 
an over as mined, unless somethin' could be acted on quidcly. 
8ml Qair at once thought of settin* the mill a-goin*, but kept 
the plan to himself, any further than tellin' her not to be sur- 
prised at any thing she might see. He then told her to steal 
mm a gun, but if possible to let it be Saveall's, as he knew it 
could be depended on. ' But I hope you won't shed any blood 
if you can avoid it,' said she ; * that I don't like.' * Tut,' replied 
Bm\ Gair, makin* evasion to the question, ' it's good to nave 
it about me for my own defence.' 

He could often have shot either Balgruntie or Saveall in 
daylight, but not without certain death to himself, as he knew 
that escape was impossible. Besides, time was not before so 
pressin* upon them, an' every day relief was expected. Now, 
nowever, that relief was so near — for Simpson with a party of 
royalists an' Maguire's men must be within a couple of hours' 
journey — it would be too intrinsic entirely to see the castle 
plottdhered, and the lady carried off by such a long-legged 
skyhill as Saveall. Nannie consequentially, at great nsk, 
took an opportunity of slipping his gun to Suil Gair, who was 
the best shot of the day in that or any other part of the coun- 
try ; and it was in consequence of this that he was called Suil 
Gair, or Sharp Eve. But, indeed, all the Maguires were fa- 
mous shots ; an* I'm tould there's one of them now in Dublin 
that could hit a pigeon's egg or a silver sixpence at the dis- 
tance of a hundred yards.* Suil Gair did not merely raise the 
shdce when he set the mill a-goin*, but he whipped it out alto- 
gether an' threw it into the dam, so that tne possibility of 
saving the Hog of Cupar was irretrievable. He made off, 
liowever, an' threw himself among the tall ragweeds that grew 
upon the common, till it got dark, when Saveall, as was his 
custom, should take his evenin' smoke at the windy. Here he 
eat for some period, thinkin' over many ruminations, before 
he lit his cutty pipe, as he called it. 

* Now,' saia ne to himself, ' what is there to hmdher me 
from takin' away, or rather firom makin' sure of the grand las- 
^, instead of the miller's daughter ? If I get intil the castle, 
it can be soon effected ; for if she has any regard for her re- 
putation, she vnll be quiet. I'm a braw handsome lad enough, 
a wee thought hig^ in the cheek bones, scaly in the skin, an' 
knock-knee d a trifle, but stout an' lathy, an' tough as a 
withy. But, iifain, what is to be done wi Nannie ? Hut, 
■he's but a miller's daughter, an' may be dbposed of if she 
sets troublesome. I know she's fond of me, but I dinna blame 
Ker for that. However, it wadna become me now to en- 
tertain scruples, seein' that the way is made so plain for me. 
Bnt, save us 1 eh, sirs, that was an awful death, an' very like 

• The celebnted Brian Maguire, the fint shot of Ms day, wai attMa time 
jmBt in Dnhttn. 



a judgment on the Hog of Cupar ! It is often a judgment for 

tiie wicked to die in their sins 1 Balgruntie wasna that' 

Whatever he intended to say further, cannot be analogized 
by man , for, just as he had uttered the last word, which he did 
while holding the candle to his pipe, the bullet of his own gun 
entered between his eyes, and the next moment he was a corpse. 

Suil Gair desarved the name he got, for truer did never 
bullet go to the mark from SaveaH's own aim than it did fh»m 
his. There is now little more to be superiidded to my story. 
Before daybreak the next momin', Simpson came to the relief 
of his intended wife ; Grummle's party war surprised, taken, 
an' cut to pieces ; an' it so happened that from that day to 
this the face of a soger belongm to him was never seen near 
the mill or castle of Aughentun, with one exception only, and 
that was this : — You all know that the mill is often heard to go 
at night when nobody sets her a-goin', an' that the most seven- 
dable scrames of torture come out of the hopper, an' that when 
any one has the oourage to look in, they're sure to see a man 
dressed like a soger, with a white mealy face, in the act, so to 
say, of bavin' his legs ground off him. Many a guess was 
made about who the spirit could be, but all to no purpose. 
There, however, is the truth for yez ; the spirit that shrieks 
in the hopper is Balgruntie's ghost, an' he's to be ground that 
way till the day of judgment. 

fie coorse, Simpson and Miss Graham were married, as 
war Nannie Duffy an' Suil Gair ; an' if they all lived long an' 
happy, I wish we mav all live ten times longer an' happier ; an* 
so we will, but in a betther world than this, plaise God." 

" Well, but, Tom," said Gordon, " how does that account 
for my name, which you said you'd tell me ?" 

" Right," said Tom ; •• begad I was near forgettin' it Why, 
you see, sich was their veneration for the goat that was the 
manes, undher God, of savin' Miss Graham s life, that thej 
changed the name of Simpson to Gordon, which signifies in 
Irish gor dhun, or a brown goat, that all their posterity might 
know the great obligations they lay undher to that reverend 
animal." 

'* An' do you mane to tell me, ".'said Gordon,^ " that my name 
was never heard of until Oliver Grummle's time ?'* 

** I do. Never in the wide an' subterraneous earth was lich 
a name known till afther the prognostication I tould you ; an' 
it never would either, only for the goat, sure. I can prove it 
bythepathepathetics. Denny MulBiiy will you give us another 
draw o' the pipe ?'* 

Tom's autnority in these matters was unquestionable, and, 
besides, there was no one present learned enough to contradict 
him, with any chance of success, before sucn an audience. 
The argument was consequently, without further discussion, 
deddea in his favour, and Gordon was silenced touching the 
origin and etymology of his own name. 

This legend we have related as nearly as we can remember 
in Tom's words. We may as well, however, state at once 
that many of hb legends were wofhlly deficient in authenticity, 
as indeed those of most countries are. Nearly half the Irish 
legends are ex post facto or poitlminious. There is no record, 
for instance, that Oliver Cromwell ever saw the castle of 
Aughentain, or that any such event as that narrated by Tom 
ever happened in or about it. It is much more likely tnat the 
story, if ever there was any truth in it, is of Scotch origin, as 
indeed the names would seem to import. There is no doubt, 
however, that the castle of Aughentain, which is now in the 
possession of a gentleman named Browne we think, was once 
the property of a family called Graham. In our boyhood there 
was a respectable fanuly of that name living in its immediate 
vicinity, but we know not whether they are tne descendants of 
those who owned the castle or not. 



THE HERRING Second Aeticle. 

THE FISHERY. 

Having given in a former number some account of the natural 
history of Uids valuable little creature, we now proceed, in 
accordance with our promise, to p^ve a description of the 
various modes of taking and curmg it ; and as the Dutch 
were the first to see the importance, and devote themselves to 
the improvement, of the herring fishery, we shall commence 
with them. 

So early as the year 1307, the Dutch had turned their at- 
tention to this subject ; and lest any of our more thoughtless 
or less informed readers should deem the matter one of 
secondary consideration, or probably of even less, we shall 
lay before them some statistical accounts of the Dutch fisher- 
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ics, extracted from returns of the census of the States-Gene- 
ral, taken in the year 1669. In that year the total amount 
of population was 2,400,000. 
Or whom were employed as fishermen, and in 

equipping^ fishermen with their boats^ tackle, con- 

veving of salt, &c. 
Braployed in the navigation of ships in foreign trade, 
Shipwrights, handicraftsmen, and manufiicturers. 
Inland fishermen, agriculturists, and labourers, ... 
Gentry, statesmen, soldiers, and inhabitants in 

general, ... 



4i$0,000 
230,000 
650,000 
200.000 

850,000 



Total. 2,400,000 
Thus nearly a fifth of the population ot Holland was en- 
tirely engaged in and supported by the herring and deep-sea 
fishery, and thus arose the sayinfi^ that *' the foundations of 
Amsterdam were laid on hemng nones ;" and hence did De 
Witt assert that *• HoUand derived her main support from 
the herring fishery, and that it ought to be considered as the 
rieht arm of the republic." 

before Holland was humbled upon the seas, and whilst she 
was at the pinnacle of her prosperity, she had ten thousand 
sail of shipping, with 168,000 mariners, afloat. Of these no 
less than o400 vessels, with 112,000 mariners, were employed 
in and connected with the herring fishery alone, '* aluiough 
the country itself affords them neither materials, nor victual, 
nor merchandise, to be accounted of, towards their setting 
forth." When we come to the subject of curing, we shall take 
occasion to point out the modes by which the Dutch attained 
their excellence, and established this surprising trade ; but at 
present we have but to describe their manner of fishing. 

The Great Fishery commences on the 24th of June, 
and terminates on the 81st of December, and is carried on 
in the latitudes of Shetland and Edinburgh, and on the coast 
of Great Britain, with strong-decked vessels called busses, 
manned by fourteen or fifteen men, and well supplied with 
casks, salt, nets, and every material reauisite for catching and 
curing at sea. Each buss has generally fifty, and must not 
have less than forty nets of 32 fathoms in length each, 8 fa- 
thoms in depth, and a buoy-rope of 8 fathoms ; an empty 
barrel less than a herring barrel is attached to each buoy-rope. 
This fleet of nets, as it is called, is divided by buoys into four 
parts, by which their position is marked and their taking in 
uicilitated ; the buoys at the extreme ends are painted white, 
with the owners* and vessels' names upon them. By the 
Dutch fishery laws it is provided that the yam of the nets 
must be of good unmixea Dutch or Baltic hemp, which must 
be insspected before use by sworn surveyors ; the yarn roust 
be well spun ; and each full net, or fourth part of a fleet, must 
be 740 meshes in length and 68 in depth, and the nets must 
be inspected and marked before they can be used. 

The Dutch always shoot their nets, that is, oast them into 
the sea, at sunset, and take them in before sunrise. In shoot- 
ing them they cast them to vrindward, so that the wind may 
prevent the vessel from coming upon them. The whole of the 
nets are attached to four strong ropes joined to each other,, 
and are taken in by means of the capstan, to which four or 
five men attend, whilst four more shake out the fish. 

The Small Fmhert, or fresh-herring fishery, is carried 
on to the east of Yarmouth in deep water, with flat-bottomed 
vessels without keels, so formed for tfce purpose of being run 
ashore in any convenient place. 

It is forbiaden by the 15th and 16th articles of the Dutch 
fishery laws to gut the herrings taken by the small fishery 
either at sea or ashore, under pain of one month's imprison- 
ment, and a fine of five guilders for every hundred herrings, 
as well as the confiscation of the herrings, unless special per- 
mission has been obtained from the king, at the request oi the 
States. 

The Pan Fishery is carried on in the rivers, inland seas, 
and on the coast of Holland, within three miles of the shore. 

The same prohibition, under similar penalties, that exists 
against curing fish taken in the small fishery, extends to 
this. 

We have given the first place to the Dutch in this account, 
in consequence of their having been the first to see the impor- 
tance of the fishery, but they taktvthe lead no longer ; the 
English and Scotch have successftilly' rivalled them in curing, 
and for the quantity taken during the season the Norwegians 
surpass all others. The Norwegian is a wholesale fishery, 
every description of ship and boat being in demand. They 
have curing stations on shore, to whibh the boats bring the 



fish as fast as they are caught ; and there are large vesseb 
with barrels and salt lying out amongst the fishers, buying 
from those who do not wish to lose time by eoing ashore. Every 
description of net, as well as every sort of vessel, is in requi- 
sition ; some fishing at anchor, some sailing, and others haul- 
ing their seines on shore, but the g^and method is aa fol- 
lows : — 

An immense range of nets vrith very small meshes, so small 
as to prevent the herrings from fastening in them, is extanded 
round a shoal of fish, and gradually moved towards some 
creek or narrow inlet of the sea. The nets are drawn dote 
and made fiist across the entrance, and the enormous body of 
herqngs thus crowded up into a narrow space is taken out 
and cured at leisure. This mode of fishing is called a " lock." 

The following passage from a letter written by a gentla- 
man who witnessed the fishery near Hitteroe, to Mr IVUtchoU 
of Leith, will give our readers tome idea of its extent : — 

** On the other sid« of the Sound we saw what is termed a 
lock, that is, several nets joined together, forming a bar before 
a small bay, into which the herrings were crowded. In this 
place there were several thousand barrels of herrings, so oom- 
pactly confined together that an oar could stana up in the 
mass. There were in the neighbourhood of Hitteroe alto- 
gether about four or five thousand nets, and about tvro thou- 
sand boats and vessels ; and there were oaught, aooording to 
the opinion of several intelligent persons, this day (24th Jann- 
ary 1833), not less than ten thousand barrels." 

The entire quantity taken on the coast of Norway daring 
the faM of 1832 and the spring of 1883 was estimated at 
680,000 barrels, which was considered to be a fklr average 
take. 

We come now to the home fishery, in which Yarmouth takes 
the lead in the sise of vessels and magnitude of tSK^e em- 
ployed. The fishing is carried on by the Yarmouth men in decked 
vessels called '* luggers," from 90 to 50 tons burthen, having 
three masts, and ngged with three lugsails, topsails, misen, 
foresail, and jib : the crew of the largest oon^sting of twelve 
men and a boy, who are paid according to the ouantity of fish 
caught. Each ordinary vessel carries two hnnored nets of 48 
feet in length and 30 in depth, each having meshes <k 1 faiek 
or 1^ inch, as usual in herring nets. Of these nets they shoot 
one hundred at a time, reserving the other hundred for oaass 
of accident or mishap. When Ivmched, each net is attached 
by two seizines of 1^ inch rope, having a depth of 18 fieet, to 
a four-stranded (generally 4 inch) warp of 860O feet in length ; 
'this warp is made fast to a rope from the bow of the vess^ 
which in stormy weather can be let out to ease the strain, to 
the extent of 100 fathoms, or 600 feet For each net there 
are two buoys (4-gaIlon barrels) made fast to the warp, and 
there are four buoys besides, to mark the distances, two for 
the quarter and three-quarter stations, painted red and white 
quarterly, one for the half distance or middle of the fleet, 
painted half red and half white, and one for tiie extremity, 
painted all white ; each of them has painted on it the names 
of the ship, master, own^, and port, in order that they may be 
restored m case of breaking away during bad weather ; and so 
good an understanding exists upon th& subject amongst the 
fishermen, that the nets are always restored by the flndsr to 
the owner upon payment of only Is. for each net ; and no one 
must suffer a stray net to drift away ; if seen, itmnst be taken 
in. This fishery commences in the beginning of October, and 
lasts little more than two months. The nets are shot after 
the Dutch fashion, at sunset ; but if the appearances are h^ 
vourable, they are taken in once or twice during the night, 
and again at sun-rise. 100 barrels of herrings are frequently 
taken by these nets at a single haul, and 600 barrels may be 
considered as a fair average fishing for one vessel during the 
season. The number of decked vessels employed at Yarmouth 
alone in the fishery is about 500. 

Next, and likely from its steady increase soon to heeoae 
the first, is the Scotch fishery. 

Like the Norwegian, every description of boat and not is 
to be found employed amongst the Scottish islands, but the 
most regularly employed vessels are open undecked boats, ef 
28 to 32 feet in length, or thereabouts, and 9 to 11 feet in 
breadth, usually rigged with two masts and two sails. They 
have on board from twelve to thirty nets of frtmi ISO to 186 
feet in length each, and from 20 to 31 feet in depth. 

From the Report by the Commissioners of the British 
Herring Fishery, of the fishery of 1838, year ««iding 5th April 
1839, it appears that there were then engaged in the fishery 
11,357 boats, decked and undecked, throughout England aat 
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Scotland, manned by 50,238 men and boys, and employing 
85,573 persons in all, including coopers, packers, curers, and 
labourers. 

Of the entire number of yessels, about 9000 belonged to 
Scottish ports. 

Ttie entire quantity of herrings exported amounted to 
239,730} barrels, of which 195,301 barrels were Scotch ; and 
of those exported, 149,926 barrels were sent to and disposed 
of in Ireland. 

The entire Quantity of herrings taken by Scottish boats, 
and cured botn for home use and exportation, was 495,589 
barrels; the total by English and Scotch 555,559} barrels ; 
but this return does not include the Yarmouth fishery, the 
herrings there being always smoked, or made into what are 
called red herringt. 

We need not describe the Prussian and other methods, as 
they resemble some one or other of those already mentioned. 
Come we now to our own^ which we have purposely reserved 
to the last. 

Amongst the fishermen of Ireland, the men of Kinsale have 
lone been the admitted leaders ; and the Kinsale hookers are 
celebrated throughout the nautical world as among the best 
sea-boats that ever weathered a gale. They are half-decked 
vessels, with one mast, carrying a fore and aft mainsail, fore- 
sail, and jib, and are usually manned by four men and a boy. 
They are seldom used in Ae herring 'fishery, being for the 
most part confined to the deep-sea line fishery upon the 
Nymph bank, where cod, ling, hake, haddock, turbot, plaice, 
&C, aoound in such quantity that many persons affirm it to be 
second only to the banks of Newfoundland. But the usual 
mode of fiishing for herrinsps^ and which is adopted all along 
the south, south-west, and west coast of Ireland, especially 
at Valencia and Kenmare, is with the deep-sea seine. This 
is formed sometimes for the express purpose, but frequently 
by % subscription of nets. Fifteen men bring a drift-net each, 
26 fathoms or 120 feet in length, and 5 fathoms or 30 feet in 
depth ; these are all joined together, five nets in length, and 
three in depth, so that the whole seine is 600 feet in len^h 
and 90 feet in depth, with a cork-rope (that is, a rope having 
large pieces of cork attached to it at intervals) at the top, 
and leaden sinkers attached to the foot-rope, which unites all 
the nets at the bottom. Two warps of 60 fathoms each are 
requisite, and there are brails (small half-inch ropes) attached 
to the foot-rope, which are of use to haul upon, in order to 
purse up the net and prevent the fish from escaping. 

The seine is shot from a boat whilst it is being pulled round 
the shoal of fish. All having been thrown over, the warp is 
hauled upon until the net is brought into ten fathoms' depth of 
water, when the brails and foot-rope are hauled in, and the 
fish is tucked into the largest boat. In this manner 80,000 to 
100,000 herrings (about 100 barrels) may be taken at a haul. 
But where the people are too poor to supply themselves with 
nets or boats, many contrivances are made use of. For boats, 
^e curragh^ made of wicker and covered with a horse's skin, 
or canvass pitched, is used, and often even this cannot be had ; 
sometimes the people load a horse with the nets, mount him 
and swim him out, shooting the nets from his back ; and for 
nets, in many places, the people use their sheets, blankets, and 
quilts, which tney subscribe and sew together, often to the 
-number of sixty, and the fish thus taken are divided in due 
proportion amongst the subscribers. 

After the foreign statistics which we have laid before our 
readers, they will doubtless expect us to inform them how 
many vessels and what number of hands are now employed in 
the Irish fishery. This, however, we are unable to ao. The 
Commissioners of the Herring Fishery have their jurisdiction 
confined to Scotland and England, almost exclusively to Scot- 
land, the fishery of which b thriving under their fostering 
care in a most surprising manner. By their judicious atten- 
tion to the encouragement of careful curing, and the distribu- 
tion of small aids m money to poor fishermen, the number of 
boats employed in 1839 exceeded that of the former year 
by 78 ; and the progressive increase in the fisher jf is fully exem- 
plified by the following table, showing the quantity of herrings 
«ttred during the five years preceding the return now before 
us: — 

Year 1885 277,817 barrels. 

... 1886 497,614} ... 

... 1837 397,829^ ... 

... 1838 507,774} ... 

... 1839 555,550} .., 



By this table it appears that the Scotch fishery has doubled 
its amount in five years, without any description of bounty being 
given. It may, however, be as well to state, before con- 
cluding this paper, that it appears, by the Reports of the Irish 
Commissioners, whose sittmgs terminated in the year 1830, 
that during the time that Ireland possessed a Fishery Board, 
the number of persons employed in the fishery had more than 
doubled. At the time of the first appointment of Commis- 
sioners of Irish Fisheries in 1819, the number of men employed 
was estimated at 30,000. By the first return which they could 
venture to pronounce accurate, being for the year ending 5th 
April 1822, the number was 36,192 men; 5th April 1823, 
the number was 44,892 men, being an increase of 8.700 ; 
at 5th April 1824, the number was 49,448, being an increase on 
the preceding year of 4556 ; 5th April 1825, tne number was 
52,482, being an increase on the preceding year of 3034 ; and 
the numbers went on regularly progressing every year during 
the existence of the Board, until its termination, as the fol- 
lowing extract from the last Report will best exhibit. It is for 
the year 1830, at which time the bounty had been reduced to 
one shilling per barrel : — 

" The Commissioners have still the gratification to find, 
from the returns made by the local inspectors, that the num- 
ber of fishermen still continues to experience a yearly in- 
crease. The gross amount, as taken from the returns of the 
preceding year, was 63,421 men. The gross amount, as taken 
from the returns of the present year, is 64,771 men, being an 
increase on the past year of 13^ men." 

By the same report it appeared that the number of decked 
vessels was 345 ; tonnage 9810 ; men 2147 — half-decked ves- 
sels 769; tonnage 9457; men 3852— row-boats 9522; men 
46,212. 

The quantity of herrings cured for bounty in 'the year 
ending 5th April 1830, was 16,855 barreb, the bounty on 
which was £842 15s. 

The tonnage bounty paid to vessels engaged in the cod and 
ling fishery was £829 lOs ; and the bounty on cured cod, &c. 
was £960. 

There is not in the reports that we have seen any at- 
tempt at estimating the quantity of herrings caught, which 
is somewhat extraordinary, considering the accuracy with 
which the number of fishermen, curers, coopers, &c, was as- 
certained ; but the quantity cured is given above^ 

Whilst, however, the number of fishermen employed in the 
fisheries generally, increased so very considerably during the 
period that the Irish Fbhery Board was in operation, it is an 
extraordinary, and to us inexplicable fact, that the quantity 
of herrings cured for bounty in any one season never exceeded 
16,855 barrels, so that even the high bounty of 4s per barrel 
was not sufficient to induce the Irish fishermen to cure their 
herrings in a proper manner. In short, the fishery board, in 
so far as the primary object of its formation was concerned, 
totally inoperative, and the people of this country were as 
dependent then as now upon the Scotch curers for the requisite 
supply of the staple luxury of the poorer classes. 

It is impossible to say to what extent the fisheries may have 
fallen off, if at all, in Ireland, since the abolition of the fishery 
board ; but as the quantity of salted herrings imported into 
Ireland from Scotland has not materially increased since, it 
may be presumed th|t as many herrings are caught and 
cured now as at any former period. 

The alleged decline of the Irish fisheries has by many been 
attributed entirely to the withdrawal of the bounties and the 
fishery board. But when we consider the exceedingly triffing 
amount of bounty paid on herrings in any one year, tne discon- 
tinuance of so small a sum as £842 15s 7d (the amount in 
1829-30^ could not possibly have any perceptible influence 
upon a oranch of industry which gave employment to 75,366 
persons. 

Nor could the discontinuance of the grants made for har- 
bours and small loans to poor fishermen have produced any 
material influence upon the fisheries, as the total amount ad- 
vanced in ten years for these two objects was only £39,508 
18s 2d, or less than £4000 a- year. 

There is then but one other point of view in which the with- 
drawal of the fishery board could have operated injuriously, 
namely, the absence of that supervbion and authority in re- 
g^ating the fisheries which the officers of the board exercised 
to a certain extent, and which in our opinion ought to have 
been continued. 

The various modes of curing herrings will form the subject 
of a future article. 
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CASTLECOR, A REVERIE, 
BY J. r. V. 
Ancient oaks of Castlecor, 
Which the wreck of weathery war. 
Summer's sun or winter blast. 
Chance and change still sweeping past. 
Still have left thus hoar and high 
"While the world hath fleeted by. 
Hany a race of pride hath run, 
llfany a field t)een lost and won ; 
Hany a daT of shame and glmy 
Past into the dream of story, 
^nce the spring time of your birth 
Revelled on this ancient earth. 
Well your crown of age ye wear- 
High upon this noon-day aUr, 
Broadly waving in the light. 
Thickset tufts of verdure bright ; 
While, beneath, your massive shade 
Sleeps upon the ferny glade. 
Where the summer sunbeam plays 
O'er the long-drawn leafy ways, 
Down through tremulous gleams of green. 
On some spot at distance seen ; 
Where the foliage opens brightly. 
If the fkllow-deer bound lightly : 
W^ the swiftly passing gleam 
3iingles into fancy's dream. 
See in shadowy light appear ' 
Some old hunter of the deer. 
Through the stillnpM of the wood. 
Bent in listening attitude ; 
Thka amid the haunted glade 
Melt away m distant shade. 
Were not life as brief and frail 
As a gossip's idle tale. 
What eventful hours might be 
Here recalled to memory f 
• Strict upon the visioned sight, • 
Through the rifts of leafy light. 
Where yon verdurous dusk disparts. 
What strange cloud of blackness starts 
, -*Tis the grinrand gloomy hold : 
Which ruled here in days of old. 
Leaving a name where once it stood : 
"lis the ** castle in the wood." 
Lo ! from pisrapet and tower 
Frowns the pride of ancient power— 
Lo ! frops out the cuUised port 
Pours the storm of ndd or sport ; 
Haughty eye and cuthless hand 
Iron chief and ruthless band ; 
Well the robber chief I know. 
Tracked by many a home of woe . 
Onward bound ; nor far behind 
Swells a murmur on the wind — 
From his k«me and lowring prey. 
Pride of pastures far away . 
Hither bound from foray rude. 
To hb ** castle in the wood." 
Still the pageant nears— but lo ! 
Fancy shifts the gliding show. 
To a sight of gayer mood. 
On free air in sunshine glancing, 
See a jovial train advancing. 
Bright housed steed and palfirey prancing. 
Horn and hound and hawk are there. 
Spear and scarf, and mantle fair. 
Sport and Jest, and laughter gay, 
Swout and jolly hark away I 
On the glittering pageant stri 
Vanishing in golden gleams. 
Next across the shadowy lawn. 
Cowled and cinctured form glides on 
With ruddy cheek though solemn gear, 
Fun glad it seems <^ journey done. 
That started with the rising sun. 
And confident of Jovial cheer ; 
Such never yet was wanting here. 
Who follows Cut, with footstep light, 
Ai^ eye of fire, and garment white ? 
O, now the child of song I know. 
For the sun on his tuneful harp is bright I 
And free on the wind his long locks flow — 
O 1 glad will they be in yon halls below. 
But an is gone — one sober glance 
Hath whirled in air the fitf\il trance , 
The visioned wood that fancy ranged. 
Is stin a wood, but O, how changed ! 
Ancient Power's, barbaric sway, 
Iron deeds have passed away — 
Superstition's gloomy hour. 
With the tyrant's feudal power- 
All have passed !— and in their stead. 
Piety with reverent head. 
Sense, and n^ld humanit>% 
Pottshed hospitality. 
Taste that spreads improvement round. 
On the old paternal ground ; 
And without iu blood and crime. 
Keeps the grace of elder time. 



SCRAPS FROM THE NORTHERN SCRIP. 

[The foHowing spedmens of the IceUndic Sagas have been dmeif trms* 
lated for the Irish Penny Journal, flrom the publications of the Royal Society 
of Northern Antiquaries, Copenhagen.] 

NO. I. — KING OLAVB ANB TBOB DEVIL. 

And now the enemj of the 'vvhole haman race, the devil him- 
self, saw how his kingdom hegan to be laid waste, he who al- 
ways persecutes human nature, and he saw how much on the 
other nand God*s kingdom prospered and increased; thereat 
he now felt ereat envy, ana he^ puts on the human form, be- 
cause he could so much the more easily deceive men, if he looked 
like a man himself. It so happened that Ring Olave was on a 
visit at (Egvald's Ness,* about the anniversary of our Lord 
Jesus- Christ's nativity ; and as all were regularly seated in 
the evening, and preparations were making for the drinking 
bout, and they were waiting until the royal table should be 
covered,' there came an old one-eyed man into the hall with a 
silk hat on his head ; he was very talkative, .and could relate 
divers kinds of things ; he was led forward before the king, 
who asked him the news, to which he replied, that he could 
relate various matters about the ancient kings and thor bat* 
ties. The king asked whether he knew who (Egvald was, 
he . whom the Ness . was - called after. • He answered^ *' He 
dwelt here on the Ness, and dearlv loved a cow, so that she 
would follow him wherever he led her, and he would drink 
her milk ; and therefore people that lore cattle say that man 
and cow shall go together. This king fought many a battle, 
and once he strove with the king of Sk6rc3trand ; in that 
battle fell many a man, and there fell also' Iting CEgvald, 
and he was afterwards buried aloft here on the Kess, and 
his barrow will be found here a little way from the house; 
in the other barrow lies the cow.*' The drinking bout 
was now held according to usage, and all the diversions 
that had been appointed. Afterwards many went away to 
sleep. Then the kino: had that eld man called to liim, and 
he sat on the footstool by the king^s bed, and the king asked 
him about many matters, which he cxpljuned well, and Rke an 
experienced man. And when he had related much and e.\- 

Slained many things well, the king became constantly the more 
esirous to hear him ; he therefore staid awake a great part 
of the night, and continued to ask him about many thin^. 
At last the bishop reminded him in a few words that the 
king should stop speaking with the man ; but the king thought 
he had related a part, but that another was still w'anting. Far 
in the night, however, the king at last fell asleep, but awoke 
soon after, and asked whether the stranger was awake ; be 
did not answer. The king said to the watchers that they 
should lead him up, but he was not found. The king then 
stood up, had his cupbearer and cook called to him, and asked 
whether an v unknown man had gone to them when they were 
preparing the guest-chamber. The head cook said, ** There 
came a little while ago, sire, a man to us, and said to me, as 
I was preparing the meat for a savoury dish for you, ' Why 
do you prepare such meat for the king's table as choice food 
for him, which is so lean ?' I told him then to get me some 
fatter and better meat, if he had any such. He said, ' Come 
with me, and I will show you some fat and good meat, which 
is fit for a king's table.' And he led me to a house, and 
showed me two sides of very fat flesh ; and this have I pre- 

Sared for you, sire I" The king now saw it was a wile of the 
evil, and said to the cook, '* Take that meat now, and cast 
it into the sea, that none may eat thereof; and if any one 
tastes of it, he will quickly die. But whom do you suppose that 
devil to have been, the stranger ^est?" "We know not," 
said they, "who it is." The long said, "I believe that 
devil took upon himself Odin's form." According to the 
king's command the meat was carried out, and cast into the 
sea ; but the stranger was nowhere found, and search was 
made for him round about the Ness, according to the king's 
commandment From Olave TryggvasorCs Saga, 



* The Norse word which becomes fet» as the termination of sereral 
British localities, and 7V Nox» in our maps of Norway, means ** promosi- 
tory" (literally " nose") and must not be confounded with I'km Hemtik the 
county of Londonderry, which is in Irish ** the water&U." 
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THE IRISH PROPHECY MAS'. 

IIV WILLIAM CARLETOX. 



The inditidnal to whom the heading of this article is uni- 
formly applied, stands among the lower classes of his comitry- 
men in a aifferent light and position from any of those pre- 
Tious characters that we have already described to our readers. 
The intercourse which they maintain with the people is one 
that simply iuTolves the means of procuring suosistence for 
themselves by the exercise of their professional skill, and their 
powers of contributing to the lighter enjoyments and more 
harmless amusements of their fellow-countrymen. All the 
collateral influences they possess, as arising from the hold 
which the peculiar nature of this intercourse g^ves them, ge- 
nerally affect individuals only on those minor points of feeling 
that act upon the lighter phases of domestic life. They bring 
little to society beyond the mere accessories that are appen- 
ded to the general modes of life and manners, and conse- 
quently receive themselves as strong an impress from those 
with whom they mingle, as they communicate to them in re- 
turn. 

Now, the Prophecy Man presents a character far different 
from all this. With the ordinary habits of life he has little 
lympathy. The amusements of the people are to him little 
else than vanity, if not something worse. He despises that 
class of men who live and think only for the present, without 
CTer once performing their duties to posterity, by looking into 
thoee great events that lie in the womb of futurity. Domes- 
lio joys or distreMes dp not in the least effect him, becaose 



the man has not to do with feelings or emotions, but with 
principles. The speculations in which he indulges, and by 
which his whole lire and conduct ai*e regulated, ^ace him far 
above the usual impulses of humanity. He cares not much 
who has been married or who has died, for his mind is, in 
point of time, communing with unborn generations upon af- 
fairs of high and solemn import. The past, indoed, is to him 
something, the future every thine ; but the present, unlesa 
when marked by the prophetic symbols, little or nothing. The 
topics of his conversation are vast and mighty, being nothing 
less than the fate of kinsfdoms, the revolution of empires, the 
ruin or establishment of creeds, the fall of monarchs, or the 
rise and prostration of principaiities and powers. How can 
a mind thus engaged descend to those petty subjects of ordi- 
nary life which engage the common attention ? How could 
a man hard at work in evolving out of prophecy the subju* 
gation of some hostile state, care a farthing whether Loghlin 
Roe's daughter was married to Gusty Given*s son, or not ? 
Tho thing is impossible. Like fame, the head of the Pro- 
phecy Man is always in the clouds, but so much higher up as 
to be utterly above the reach of any intelligence that does 
not affect the fate of nations. There is an old anecdote told 
of a very high and a very low man meeting. " What news 
down there ?" said the tall fellow. ** Very httle." replied the 
other: "what kind of weather have you above?" Well in- 
deed might the Prophecy Mao ask what n«ws there is btlow 
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for his mind seldom leaves those aerial heights from vrhich it 
watches the fate of Europe and the shadowing forth of future 
changes. 

The Prophecy Man — that is, he who solely devotes himself 
to an anxious observation of those political occurrences which 
Aark the signs of the times, as they bear upon the ftiture, the 
principal business of whose life it is to associate them with 
his own prophetic theories—is now a rare character in Ire- 
land. He was, however, a very marked one. The Shanahus 
and other itinerant characters had, wheh feompar^ with him, 
a very limited beat ind^e^. Instead Of being coiifirted to A 
parisn or a barony, th^ botliids of tne Prbphecy Plan's tt-a- 
vels were those of tne kihgdom itself; ^ila indeed some of them 
have been knowH \6 Inake exctirslons to the Hig^hlands of 
Scotland, in bt-deb if possible to pick up old prophecies, and to 
make themselvtes, by cultivaling an Intimacy with thfe Scot- 
tish seers^ capable of ^etUng a cleAret* insight into futurity, 
and surer rules fof devfelojjltt^ the Ifttdht secrets of time. 

One ot the hefLvlest blows to the spo&ulatioiis of this class 
was the downfall &t)d death of fionap&rte, esb^ciAlly the lat- 
ter. Jhere are still llvin)^, httiV^bver, those ^'hb ban get over 
this di^ictilty, Atld Inrho i^ill tibt hesitate to assUh^ ybu, with A 
look of hiuch tHystei-Vi ttlit thig Hti *^Bortjrp)it>tjr'is )iliV6 and 
well, aild wilt tuake his due apbl»iit;ahbl» mtn m Hme corned; 
he whd sili-rehdigi-sd bllhself tb m E^litk b^g i)«it ftb Hbkbthu 
plice of thft ti-ti* bhe. . 

The next fict, knd ^hlbli I hdvb fttttdl^d to Ih tk-i^iititig bf 
the &hanahu<i, U thii i\k\\\x)r% bf the bid brbbfl«ty thuU di^ol^ 
the JFo^rtlt wbbld ilfevfet- lit btt thb ihfbHb it mAlikm. ttls ttb- 
rolmtif^n iHd M^, IHiVpPv*i-, p* - -^ " " ' '■■ ' ; :: :'\}A- ..hd 
jiidpt^d aebt adiift for eTsi* iiiL ■:..:... . .. ^i i .. tejr 

10 truth: 

the whol^* propliitH?* ii^nt^ U tJip fftihit* r^t til*? fep^chlrninti.^ sb 
conRdontly Jtut ihrttTit-d bv Ht WttliYi«i^v lil Ms IfoiiPiTtl Hi>i > k-y 
f>f the CbHltiuft Chui^h, VUl^urU eiiUp^a iMMoHnra Trnplh ,-y, 
hi^ hiivlrtg ii£^ym(?d the hnm** ^ftHbHrt^ us fth i'Mrti^^itird or /joiA 
tie &kcrrtr. 1'hft theory of l'a!=tT^Hiii was, thai IVolp^latili^ni 
n ml all d<»scH|itlrmi* ot" het^flv wouid disq^jipat aboui the nA^ 
#it^t^(^u h«mi)^ ifidtWeHty-Rie^ fiM itirek*i*totF whsth hp di .iW 
wilti cotWltcrrthlti Irtj^MttUy fthd i^e*tttth« fVi)m BfripiUrfthrtt- 
phety^ t^>j*^rt ill f'(^niK>!tii:ii\ \M\ pA^i tn^ht", tiM^ fthle^i lie 
;!:r^\i:ed wUli«M tti(i r<^n1 ii^^il tnillsti^ia*iii of n thok^Hst imhirnll;- 
arikltj^k* to sf 'j iW truth M' hi* n^Mi |Jt-i\^no'^lir;ftlbns v»:^H!i 

pMW th^ft U fnll i>AHi( tthfvH i*»** wo*-ft ftrttiottiipd Ht^tltil^ftS 

Having tbus^ as J a our usual eiisioci, given i;\!mt w«? c*m- 
ceive to be such preliminary observations as are necessary to 
make both the subject and the person more easily understood, 
we shall proceed to give a short sketch of the only Prophecy 
Man we ever saw who deserved properly to be called so, In the 
full and unrestricted sense of the term. This individual's 
name was Barney M*Haighery, but in what part of Ireland 
he was bom I am not able to inform the reader. All I know 
is, that he was spoken of on -every occasion as The Prophecy 
Man ; and that, although he could not himself read^ he carried 
about with him, in a variety of pockets, several old books and 
manuscripts thiit treated upon his favourite subject. 

Barney was a tall man, by no means meanly dressed ; atid 
it is necessary to say that he came not within the character 
or condition of a mendicant. Oti the <iontrary, he was consi- 
dered as a persoh who must be received with respect, for the 
people knew perfectly Vvell that it Was not with every farmer 
in tne neighbourhood he would condescend to sojourn. He 
had nothing of the ascetic and abstracted meagTeness of the 
Prophet In nls appearance. So far from that, he was mclihed 
to corpulency ; but, like a certain class of fat men, his natural 
disposition was calm, but at the same time not unmixed with 
something of the pensive. His habits of thinking, as mighl be 
expected, were quiet and meditative ; his personal motions 
slow and regular ; and his transitions fh)m orte resting-place 
to another never of such length during a single day as to 
exceed ten miles. At this easy rate, however, he traversed 
the whole kingdom several timofi ; nor was there probably a 
local prophecy of any importance in the country with which 
he was not acquainted. He took much delight in the greater 
and lesser prophets of the Old Testament ; but his heart and 
soul lay, as he expressed it, " in the Revelations of St John 
the Divine." 

HU Tiwia pmcU^ WW, wbea th© UxsAj came home at 



night from their labour, to stretch himself upon two chairs, his 
head resting upon the hob, with a boss for a pillow, his eyes 
closed, as a proof that his mind was deeply engaged with the 
matter in hand. In this attitude he got some one to read the 
particular prophecy upon which he wished to descant ; and a 
most curious and amusing entertamraent it gen^rtblly Was t« 
hear the text, and his own singular and original commentaries 
upon it. That he must have oeen often hoaxed by wags and 
wits, was quite evident from the startling travesties of the 
text which had been put into his mouth, and which, having 
be^n onbe put there, his tenacious memory never forgot. 

The fact of Barney's arrival in the neighbourhood soon 
went abroad, and the unttlral consequence was, that the 
house in which he thought proper to reside for the time be- 
camb crowded every night as soon as the hours of labour 
had passed, and the people got leisure to hear him. Having 
thus probtir^d hltn an audience. It is full time that we should 
allow the fat old Prophet to speak for himself, and give us all 
an Insight Ihto futuritv. 

" tiamey, ahagur,'' the good man his host would say, 
*^ liel*b's a lot o' tne tieighbours come to hear a whirrangue 
iVottl ybu on the Prophecies ; and. sure, if you can't give it to 
them, who iil there to be found that can ?" 

*» Throth. I^ikddy Traynor, although I say it that should 
hot B^y it, there's trtlth in that, at all evints. The same know- 
tbdgid nas cost me mahy a weary blisthur ati' sore heel in 
hutUlb' It tip An' down, through' mountain an' elen, in Ul- 
sther. Mubsther, Lelnsther, an' Cottnaught — n<n forgettin' 
the Uighlabds bf Scotland, where there's what th^y eall the 
' sliort prophecy,* or second sight, but wherein there's allher 
All but little of the Irish or long prophecy, that regiinls 
what's tb befall the winged woman that flewn Ihto th« wildeT- 
h^s. Noj no— their secortd sight isn't thrbc probhec^ it 
Ail. tf A mAti ^oes bht tb tish, or steal a cow, Ail* tfaAl he 
huppbfls tb t)b druwbbd or shbt, abolheb Man thAi has the 
sbcohd sight will see this in his itiind about or Afthi^ th« time 
it hAppbns. Whv^ thAt'ft little. MAkw a time bbr own Irish 
drAtbt^ Ar« Aiqbal tb It $ ah' Indeed 1 have it (bbin A kboW- 
li^dg^blb hlAtl, that the gia they boast of hks fbur pAr«tits^ 
Ah ebdpty stbhiach^ thin Air. a weak head, an' strot^ whisky. 
Ah' that A mi^n must hAVD All thbsbi esplshUly the lAsi, b«4We 
he bAh h Ave thb t^bcbhd sight brbbbrly ; ah' It's biy owh bf^nlbb. 
Now, I hAvb A llttie bbok (Ihdb^ i left my bobki With ft (Hend 
down at Errigle) thAt cbtilAlnft A (trbphect of thA talliki-White 
hind ab* {ht blbbUJ- bAbthbT, An' A fbrebodin' of tha ilftuirfater 
there'6 to bb IH thb VAliby bf thb &tA^ i^l^, A« (^>kl^i^ttm by 
BeAl t>^ ^ thb |^H5bhbt Wid the bed hubuth. whb i^v^ was 
known tt^ muk m, Whbn hb ^t^bsled^ or Co proi^kbsy but 
when hb spolte.^* 

*' The Lord bless an' keep us ! — an' why was he called the 
Man wid the Red Mouth, Barney ?" 

** I'll tell you that : first, bekase he always prophesied 
about the slaughter an' fightin' that was to talTe place in the 
time to come ; an', seconoly, bekase, while he spoke, the red 
blood always trickled out of his mouth, as a proof that what 
he foretould was true." 

" Glory be to God ! but that's wondherful all out. Wrf!, 
Weill" 

" Ay, an' Beal Derg, or the Red Mouth, fe still livin'." 

•* Livin' I why, is he a man of our own time ?" 

** Our own time ! The Lord h^p you 1 It's »orA thtA A 
thousand years since he made the prophecy. The esse yin 
see is this : he an' the ten thousand witnesses are lyin' in Ah 
enchanted sleep In one of the Montheriony mountains." 

" An' how is that known, Barney ?" 

" It's known. Every night at a certain honr owe of the 
witnesses— an' they're all sogers, by the way-^mnst eoaiB Attt 
to look for the sign that's to come. 

" An* what is that, Bamev ?" 

•• It's the fiery cross ; an when he sees one ott Aich of the 
four mountains of the north, he's to know that the samo sign s 
abroad in all the other parts of the kingdom. Beal I>er^ A»' 
his men are then to waken up, an' by their aid tho Val% vf 
the Black Pig is to be set free for ever." 

" An' what is the Black Pig, Bartiey ?" 

" The Prospitarian church, diat strtett* from EnniskiBMI tb 
Darry, an' back agAin from Darry to Ebnfeklllen." 

" Well, well, Barney, but propfiecy is a strAnge thiilgf tttlib 
sure ! Only think of men livm* a thousand years !** 

" Every night one of Beal Derg's men ftiusl go to the tikonth 
of the cave, which opens of Ifsdf, an' then look ibint for tke 
e%n that'6 «Kpe<^« H« walks up to tli« top ^f IN 1 
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tain, m' turns t) the four corners of the heavens, to 
thry if he can see it ; an' when he finds that he can not, he 
goes back to Beal Der;, who, afther the other touches him, 
starts up, an' a^^is hiro, ' Is the time come T He replies, * No ; 
the man is, but the ko\iT is not /' an' that instant they're both 
Iksleep again. Now, you see, while the sog^r is on the moun- 
tain top, the mouth of the cave is open, an' any one may go 
In that might happen to see it. One man it appears did, an' 
wishin' to hnow from curiosity whether the sogers were d^ad 
or livin\ be touched one of them wid his hand, who started 
up an' axed him the same question, ' Is the time oome ?' 
Very fortunately he said ' No \ an' that minute the soger 
was as sound in his trance as before." 

** An', Barney, what did the soger mane when he said, ' The 
mail is, but the hour is not ?' " 

" What did he mane? V\\ tell you that. The man is Bo- 
nyparty ; which manes, when put into pjroper explanation, 
the right tide ; that is, the true cause. Larned men have 
found that out." 

** Barney, wasn't ColumkiU a great prophet?" 

" He was a great man entirely at prophecy, and so was St 
Bridget. He prophesied ' that the cock wjd the pnrple comb 
is to have both his wings dipped by one of his own breed be- 
fore tho struggle oomes.' Berore that time, too, we're to have 
the Black Militia, aa' afthep that it is time for every man to 
be prepared." 

" An', Barney, who is the cock wid the purple comb ?" 

" Why, the Orangemen to be sure. Isn't purple their co- 
lour, the dirty thieves ?" 

** An' the Black l^iilitia, Bamev, who are they ?" 

" I have gone far an' near, through north an' through 
south, up an' down, by hill an' hollow, till my toes were 
corned an' my heels in griskins, but could find no one able to 
resolve that, or bring it dear out o' the prophecy. They're 
to be sogers in black, an' all their arms an' 'coutrements is 
to be the same colour ; an' farther than that is not knowu as 
yet" 

" It's a wondher you don't know it, Barney, for there's 
little about ]^ropheoy that you haven't at your finger ends." 

** Three birds is to meet (Barney proceeded in a kind of 
recitative enthusiasm) upon the saes — two ravens an' a dove — 
the two rjivens is to attack the dove until she's at the point of 
death ; but before they take her life, an eagle comes and tears 
tiM two ravens to pieees, an' the dove recovers. 

There's to be two cries in the kingdom ; one of them is 
to raehe from the Giants' Causeway to the centre house of 
the town of Sliro ; the other is to rache from the Falls of 
Beleek to the Mill of Louth, which is to be turned three times 
with human blood ; but this is not to happen until a man with 
two thumbs an' six fingers upon his right hand happens tp 
bo the miller." 

** Who's to give the sig^ of freedom to Ireland ?" 

** The little boy wid the red coat that's born a dwarf, lives 
a, giant, and dies a dwarf again 1 He's lightest of foot, bnt 
leaves the heaviest foot-mark behind him. An' it's he that is 
to give the sign of freedom to Ireland i" 

** There's a period to eome when Antichrist is to be npon 
the earth, attended by his two body servants Gog and Magog. 
Who are they, Barney ?" 

** They are the sons of Hegeg an' Shegog, or in otbor 
words, of Death an' Damnatbn, and oousin-jarrains to the 
Devil himself, which of eoorso is the raison why he promotes 
them." 

'* Lord save us ! Bnt I hope that won't be in our time, 
Barney 1" 

** Antichrist is to come from the land of Crame o' Tarthar 
( Crim Tartary, aeoording to Pastorini), whidi will account 
for himself an' his army breathin' fire an' brimstone out of 
their mouths, according to the glorious Bevelation of St John 
the IHvine, an' the great prophecy of Pastorini, both of wfaiofa 
beautifully compromise upon the snh>|ect. 

The prophet of the Black Stone is to come, who was bom 
sever to prognosticate a lie. He is to be a mighty hunter, 
an' instead or riding to his fetleoks in blood, he is to ride upon 
it, to the admiration of his times. It's of him it is said * that 
he ifi to be the only prophet that ever went on horsebackl' 

Then there's Bafdolphns, who, as there was a prophet wid 
the red mouth, is called * the prophet wid the red nose.' Ire- 
land was, it appears from ancient books, nndher wather for 
many hundred years before her discovery ; bnt bein' allowed 
to become visible one day in evwy year, the fPfhantment was 
broken by a aword that waa thrown upoa the earth, ran' from 



tbi^t out she remained ^ry, an' became inhabited. * Woe, wpa» 
woe,' savs Rardoljjhus* * the tiijie is to come whejj wp'll hare ft 
second deluge, an' Ireland is tp be un4ber wather pnce more. 
A well is to open at Cprk that will ppver t)i» whole isiand 
from the Giants' Causeway tp Cape Clear. In them days St 
Patrick will be despised, an' will stand over the pleasant 
houses wid his pasthoral crook in his handt crying out Cead 
millefailtha in vain I Woe, woe, woe,* s^ys Bardolphus, * for 
in them days there will b^ a great confusion pf colours amenr 
the people ; there will be neither red noses nor pale cheeks, ^ 
the divine f^ce of man, alas ! will put forth blossoms no merf . 
The heart of the tjmes will become changed ; an' when th^ 
rise up in the morning, it will come to pass that there will bP 
no longer ligl^t heads or shaking hands among Irishipea ! 
Woe, woe, woe, men, woroep, and children will thendie, an' thuii^ 
only complaint, like all those who perished in the flood of ould, 
will be wather on the brain—wather on the brain! Woe, woe, 
woe,' says Pardolphus, * for the changes that is to come, ^' 
the misfortunes that's to beiall thejpany for the noddifioatipa 
of tho few 1 an' yet such things mnst be, for I, 'm virtu# pf 
the red spirit that dwells in me, mnst pjrophasy them* In 
those times men will be shod in liquid fi^e ^ not be bnmed ; 
their breeches shall be made of fiVe, an' wUl not bum them ; 
their bread shall be made of lire, af^' wjU not bnrn them ; 
their meat shall be made of fire, an' will pot burn them ; 
an' why ? — Oh, woe, woe, wather shall ao prevail that the 
coolness of their bodies wU( keep them safe ; yea, they ^hall 
even get fat, fair, an' be full of bealth an' strength, by 
wearing garments wrought out of liouid fire, by eating 
li(^uid fire, an' all because they do not drink liouid fire-.r-aa' 
this calamity shall come to pass,' says QardolppuSt the pro- 
phet of the red nose. 

Two widows shall be grbding at the Mill of Loutb (so 
saith the prophecy) ; one shall be taken and the other left." 

Thus wpuld Barney proceed, repeating such ludicroi^ and 
heterogeneous mixtures of old traditionary prophefsief a^d 
spurious quotations from Scripture as wero copcocted fer bun 
by those who took delight in amusing themselv^s and oth^ra 
at the expense of his inordinate love for prophecy. 

** But, Barney, touching the ^lill o Louth, of tbe two 
widows grindin' there, whether will the one ^at ia tj^kan 
or the one that is left be the best off ?" 

" The prophecy doesn't say," replied B<^rnev, ** aft' tlmt^s 
a matther that farped men are very much d|Fide4 i^bout. 
My own opinion is, that the one that is t^ken will bff the 
best off; tor St Bridget says * that betune wars |in' pes- 
tilepcea an' famine, the men are to be so scaf ee that 9t- 
veral of them are to be torn to pieces by the women |n the»r 
struggles tQ aee who will get tnem for husbai^.'* Th^ 
time Uiey say is to come." 

'' But, Barney, bn't there many ould prophecies about 
particular families in Ireland ?" 

** Ay, several : an' I'll tell you ope of them> about a fapnly 
that's not far from ua this minute. Yon all kpow thf hangiii' 
wall of the onld Church of BaUypaseagart, in Srrigle K^e^raP 
parish ?" 

*' We do, to be eure ; an' we know the propheey tee," 

" Of coorse you do, bein' ij» the neighbeorheod. Well* 
what is it in the mean time ?" 

** Why, that it's never to fall till it OQaea down wpep aa' 
takes the life of a M*MahoB." 

" Bight enough ; but do yon know the raison of it ?" 

*' We ean't say that, Barney ; but, however, we're at heme 
when you're here." 

' Well, rU tell you. St Keeran was, may be, next to St 
Patrick himself, one of the greatest saints in Ireland, bat any 
rate we may put him next to 8t ColpmkilL Now, you see, 
when ho was building the church of Ballynasaggart, it oaaie 
to pass that there aroao a great famine in tlm land, an' the 
saint found it hard to feed uie workmen where there was no 
vittles. What to do, he knew pot, an' by ooorse he was at 
a aad amplush, no dioubt of it. At leneth says he, * Boys, 
we're all nard set at present, an' widout rood bedad we ean't 
work ; but if you observe my direotlons, we'U contrive te haye 
a bit o' mate in the mean time, an', among ourselves, it was 
seldom more wanted, for, to tell you the thruth, Ipever thought 
my back an' belly would become so well acquainted. For 
the last three days they haven't been asunder, an' I find they 
I are perfeotly willing to part as soon as possible, an* would ho 
I glad of any thing that 'ud put betune them.' 

Now, tlie fact was, that, for drawin' timber an' atones, an 
• There certainly is tnch a prophecy. 
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•11 the necessarj matayrials for the church, they had bnt one 
bullock, an' him St Keeran resolved to kill in the evening, an' 
to give them a foff meal of him. He accordingly slaughtered 
him with his own hands, * but,' said he to the workmen, ' mind 
what I say, boys : if any one of you breaks a single bone, even 
the smallest, or injures the hide in the laste, you'll destroy 
all ; an* my sowl to glory but it'll be worse for you besides.' 

He then took all Uie nesh off the bones, but not till he had 
boiled them, of coorse ; afther which he sewed them up again 
in the skin, an' put them in the shed, wid a good wisp o' straw 
before them ; an glory be to God, what do you think, but the 
next momin' the bullock yas alive, an' in as good condition 
as ever he was in during his life ! Betther fed workmen you 
couldn't see, an', bedad, the saint himself got so fat an' rosy 
that you'd scarcely know him to be the same man afther it. 
Now, this went on for some time : whenever they wanted mate, 
the bullock was killed, an' the bones an' skin kept safe as 
before. At last it happened that a long-sided fellow among 
them named M*Mahon, not satisfied wia his allowance of the 
miate, took a fancy to have a lick at the marrow, an' accord- 
ingly, in spite of all the saint said, he broke one of the legs 
an sucked the marrow out of it. But behold you! — the next 
day when they went to yoke the bullock, they found that he was 
useless, for the leg was broken an' he couldn't work. This, 
to be sure, was a sad misfortune to them all, but it couldn't 
be helped, an' they had to wait till betther times came ; for the 
truth 19, that afther the marrow is broken, no power of man 
could make the leg as it was before until the cure is brought about 
by time. However, the saint was very much vexed, an' good 
riffht he had. ' Now, M*Mahon,' says he to the guilty man, 
• I ordher it, an' prophesy that the church we're building 
will never fall till it falls upon the head of some one of your 
name, if it was to stand a thousand years. Mark my words, 
for they must come to pass.' 

An' sure enough you know as well as I do that it's all 
down long ago wid the exception of a piece of the wall, that's 
not standm' but hangin', widout anv visible support in life, an* 
only propped up by the prophecy, ^t can't fall till a M*Mahon 
I unoher it ; but although there's pl^ity of the name in 



the neiehbourhood, ten o' the strongest horses in the kingdom 
wonldn t drag one of th^n widin half a mile of it. There, 
now, is the prophecy 'that belongs to the hangin' wall of 
Ballynasi^gart church." 

"But, Barney, didn't you say something about the winged 
woman that flewn to the wildhemess ?" 

" I did ; that's a deep point, an* it's few that undherstands 
it. The baste wid seven heads an' ten horns is to come ; an' 
when he was to make his apnearance, it was said to be time 
for them that might be alive tnen to g^ to their padareens." 

" What does the seven heads and ten horns mane, Barney ?" 

" Why, you see, as I am informed from good authority, the 
baste has oome, an' it's clear from the ten boms that he could 
be no other than Harry the Eighth, who was married to five 
wives, an' by all accounts they strengthened an' ornamented 
Urn sore against his will. Now, set in case that each o' them 
— five times two is ten — hut ! the thing's as clear as crystal. 
But ril prove it betther. You see the woman vrid the two 
wings if the diurch, an' riie flew into the wildhemess at the 
Tory time Harry the Eighth wid his ten horns on him was in 
hk greatest power." 

'* Bedad that's puttin' the explanations to it in great style." 

" But the woman virid the wings is only to be in the wilcuier- 
ness for a time, times, an' half a time, that's exactly three 
hundred an' fifty years, an' afther that there's to be no more 
Prodeatans." 

" Faith that's great I" 

« Sure Columkill prophesied that until H E M E I A M 
should come, the church would be in no danger, but that afther 
that she must be undber a cloud for a time, times, an' half a 
time, jist in the same way." 

•• Well, but how do you explain that, Barney ?" 

" An' St Bridget prophesied that when D O C is upper- 
most, the church will be hard set in Ireland. But, indeed, 
there's no end to the prophecies that there is concerning Ire- 
land an' the church. However, neighbours, do you know 
that I feel the heat o' the fire has imule me rather drowsy, 
an' if you have no objection, I'll take a bit of a nap. There's 
great things near us, anv how. An' talkin' about DOC brings 
to my mind another ould prophecy made up, they say, betune 
Columkill and St Bridget ; an' it is this, that the triumph of 
the counthry will never be at hand till the DOC flourishes in 
Ireland." 



Such were the speculations upon which the harmless mind 
of Barney M*Haighrey ever dwelt. From house to house, 
from parish to parish, and from province to province, did he 
thus trudge, never in a hurry, but always steady and constant 
in his motions. He might be not inaptly termed the Old 
Mortality of traditionary prophecy, which he often chiseDed 
anew, ad<led to, and improved, in a manner that generally gra- 
tified himself and his hearers. He was a harmless kind man, 
and never known to stand in need of either clothes or money. 
He paid little attention to the silent business of ongoing li^ 
and was consequently very nearly an abstraction. "Bie was 
always on the alert, however, for the result of a battle ; and 
after having heard it, he would give no opinion whatsoever 
until he haa first silently compared it witk his ovm private 
theory in prophecy. If it agreed with this, he immeaiatdy 

Sublished it in connection with his establisheid text ; bnt if it 
id not., he never opened his lips on the subject . 
His class has nearly disappeared, and indeed it is so mudi 
the better, for the minds of tne people were thus filled with an- 
tiquated nonsense that did them no good. Poor Barney, to 
his great mortification, lived to see with his own eyes the 
failure of his most favourite prophecies, but he was not to be 
disheartened even by this ; though some might fail, all could 
not ; and his stock was too varied and extensive not to lur- 
nish him with a sufficient number of others over whidi to 
cherish his imagination and expatiate during the remaiader 
of his inoffensive life. 



ORIGIN AND MEANINGS OF IRISH FAMILY 
NAMES. 

BY JOHN o'dONOVAK. 
Fifth Article. 
AccoRDTNO to Mabillon, hereditary surnames were first es- 
tablished in Italy in the tenth and eleventh centuries; but 
Muratori shows that this statement cannot be correct, as in 
the MSS. of the tenth century in the Ambrosian Library of 
Milan, no trace can be found of surnames. In the mnth 
and tenth centuries, to distinguish persons, their profession 
or country is added to the Christian name, as Johannss 
Scotus Engena, Dungalhis Scotns, Johannes Presbyter, Jo- 
hannes Clericus ; the cu^ty is also sometimes ^ded, as Comes 
Marchio, without statmgof what place. In the tenth century, 
*' A, the son of B, the son of C," was another mode of deaig- 
nation. It is said that the Venetians in the beginning of the 
eleventh century adopted hereditary surnames, a custom 
which they borrowed from the Gre^Ls, with whom they car- 
ried on agreat trade. The Lombards adopted the same prao- 
tice after the fashion of the Venetians, and aocorcUngly the 
great family of Monticuli took that name fk-om their <^sUe in 
Lombardy called Monteouculi, it being on the top of a biU. 
The great house of Colonna took its name from the town and 
castle of Columna about the year 11^ ; and about ^e saow 
time the noble family of Ursini derived its name from an air- 
oestor nicknamed Ursus, or Orso, on aooount of his ferocity. 
Other noble families adopted names from the nickname given 
to an ancestor, as the illustrious family of Bialaspina (the bad 
thom^ of Pavia, and the family of Malatesta (the bad head). 
The family of Frangipani, so formidable to the Pt^MS, took 
that name in the twelfth century. The Rangoaes of Rome 
took their name from an estate of theirs in Germany. The 
Viscontes of Milan were so oalled from their title of Visoount, 
which was borne by one of the family. These names appear 
for the first time in the latter end of tlie twelfth century. I con- 
sider it but proper to observe, that for this information oa the 
subject of Italian surnames we are indebted to the antiquary 
whose name I have already mentioned, the accurate and labcK 
rious Muratori. 

To resume the history of surnames in Ireland. We have 
seen in the last article that in the year I6S2 the inferior 
classes in Ireland, especially in Westmeath and the adjoimi^ 
counties, were very forward in accommodatuig themsuves to 
the EngUsh usages, particularly in their sumames, '* wbidi by 
all manner of ways they strove to make English or Eaglish'- 
like." This was more particularly the case after the dfifeat of 
the Irish at the Boyne and Aughrim, when the Irish cfakf- 
tains were conquered, and the pride of the Irish people was 
humbled. At Uiis period, the Irish people, finding that their 
ancient sumames sounded harshly in the ears of their een- 

3uerors and new English masters, found it convenient to re- 
uce them as much as possible to the level of English prwami- 
oiationt and they aoqordingly r^ected in almost overy Id- 
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Btance the C and Mac, and made TaHoos other dianges in 
their names, so as to give them an English appearance. Thus 
a gentleman of the O Neills in Tyrone changed his old name 
ofFelim O'Neill to Felix Neele, as we learn from an epigram 
written m Latin on the subject by a witty scholar of the name 
of Conway or Mac Conwy, whose Irish feeling had not been 
blnnted by the misfortunes of the times. The following trans- 
lation of this epigram is perhaps worth preserving :— 

All things has Felix changed ; he has changed his name ; 

Tea, in himself he if no more the lame. 

ScorniDg to tpend his day» where he was reared. 

To drag out Ufe among the vulgar herd. 

Or tmdge his way through bogs In braclu and brogues. 

He changed his creed and Joined the Saxon rogues 

lowborn Ms sires were robbed; be laid aside 

The arms they bore fbr centuries with prkle. 

The Ship, the Salmon, and the fkmed Red Hand, 

And blushed when called O'Neill in Ids own land ! 

Poor, paltry skulker from thy noble race, 

h^iis Feiit^ weep for thy disgrace ! 
Many others even of the most distingnished family names were 
anglicised in a similar manner, as O Conor to Conors and Co- 
alers, O'Brien to Brine, Mac Carthy to Carty, Ac The re- 
mctability of the 0*s and Macs, however, was kept np on the 
Continent by the warriors of the Irish Brigade, who preserved 
every marie that would prove them to be of Irish origin ; the Irish 
Iiaving at this period become so illustrious for their militarv 
dcSll, valour, and politeness, that they were sought after by all 
the powers on the Continent of Europe. Thus we find O'Don- 
nell made Field Marshal, Chief General of Cavalry, Governor- 
General of Transylvania, and Grand Croix of the Military 
Order of St Theresa. The 0*Flanigan of Tuaraah (John), 
la the county of Fermanagh, became Colonel in the imperial 
service ; and his brother James O'Flanigan iwas Lieutenant- 
General of Dillon's regiment in France. 0*Mahony became a 
Count and Lieutenant-General of his Catholic Majesty's forces, 
and his Ambassador Plenipotentiary at the Court of Vienna ; 
Mae Gawley of the county of Cork became Colonel of a re- 
giment in Spain ; O'Neny of Tyrone settled at Brussds, 
and became Count of the Roman Empire, Councillor of 
State to her Imperial Muesty, and Chief President of the 
Privy Council at Brussels. A branch of the family of 
O'Callas^, who followed the fortunes of King James II, 
became Baron O'Callaghan, and Grand Veneur (diasseur) 
to hit Serene Highness the Prince Margrave of Baden- 
Baden. The head of the O'Mullallys, or OXaUvs of Tu- 
Iach«a dala, two miles to the west of Tuam, in the oonn^ 
of Galway, settled in France and became Count Lally-Tol- 
lendal and a General in the French service. O'Conor Roe 
became Governor of Civita Vecchia, a sea-port of great trust 
in the Pope's donjons, &o, &o. 

The lustre derived from the renown of these warriors kept 
ap the respectability of the O's and Macs on the Continent, and 
faiduoed many of the Irish at home to resume these prefixes, 
eepecially the O'. Thus in our own time the name O'Conor 
Don was assumed by Owen O'Conor, Esa. of Belanagare, 
whose Kne was seven generations removed nrom the last an- 
cestor who had borne the name*; and the name of the O'Grady 
has also been assumed by Mr O'Grady of Kilballyowen, in 
<rar own time, though none of his aneeetors had borne it since 
the removal of that family from Tomgraney, in the county of 
Clare. Myles John O'Reilly, late of the Heath House, Queen's 
Comity, was at one timedisJMMed to style himself the O'Reilly, 
but I regret to say that his circumstances prevented him. Dan- 
iel O'Connell, Esq. of Derrynane Abbe^, prefixed theO*, after 
It had been dropped for several generations ; and I have heard 
It constantly asserted that he has no title to the O', because 
his fkther, who did not know his pedigree, never prefixed it ; 
but sudi assertions have no weight witn us, for we know that 
O'Connell's faUier never mentioned his own name in the ori- 
ginal Irish without prefijting O', because it would be im- 
perfect without it. And wheuier O'Connell can trace his pe- 
ftgree with certainty up to Conall, chief of the tribe in the 
tenth century, we know not, but we know that he ought to be 
able to do so. 

In like manner, Morgan William O'Donovan, of Mountpe- 
Her, near Cork, has not only re-assumed the O* which his an- 
eestors had rejected for eight generations, but also has stvled 
himself the O'Donovan, cfalef of his name, being the next of kin 
to the last acknowledged head of that family, the late General 
Richard O'Donovan of Bawnlahan, whose family became ex- 
tinct in the year 1829. His example has been followed by 
Timothy O'Donovan, of O'Donovan's Cove, head of a respect- 
able bf anoh of the fMoily. We like this Irish pride of ances- 



try, and we hope that it will become general before many years 
^all have passed. 

There are other heads of families who retain their Irish 
names with pride, as Sir Lucius O'Brien of Drombland, in 
Clare ; Mac Dermot Roe of Alderford, in the county of Ros- 
common ; Mac Dermot of Coolavin, -who is the lineal descen- 
dant of the chief of Moylurg, and whose pedigree is as well 
known as that of any royal faimly in Europe ; O'Hara of Leyny, 
in the county of Sligo ; O'Dowdaof Bunyconnellan,neer Balfi* 
na, in the county ofMayo ; O'Loughlin of Burren, in the north 
of the county of Clare ; Mac Carthv of Carrignavar, near 
Cork, who ra>resents one of thejK>bfe8t fauces in Ireland ; 
Mac GilUcnddy of the Reeks, in the county of Kerry, a ool- 
lateraLbranch of the same great family ; O'Kelly of Tioooly, 
in the county of Galway ; O'Moore of Clough Ciastle, in the 
King's County ; MoreO'Ferrall, M.P. O'Fflahertie, of Lemon- 
field, in the same county ; and John Augustus Mageogfaegan 
O'Neill, of Bunowen Castle, in the west of Connamara, in the 
same county. We are not aware that any of the old fa- 
milies of Lmnster have preserved their ancient names unadul- 
terated. Of these, the Cavana^ of Borris, in the county 
of Cariow, are the most distinguished ; and we indulge a hope 
that the rising generation wOl soon resume the name of Mae 
Murrog^ Cavanagh, a name celebrated in Irish history for 
great virtues as well as great vices. 

Among the less distinguished families, however, the trans- 
lation and anglicising ofnames have gone on to so great a de- 
jpree as to leave no £)ubt that in the course of half a century 
It will be difficult, if not impossible, to distinguish many fami- 
lies of Irish name and origin from those of English name and 
origin, unless, indeed, inquirers shall be enabled to do so by 
the assistance of history and physiognomical diaracteristics. 
The principal cause of the change of these names was the 
difficulty which the magistrates and lawyers, who did not un- 
derstand the Irish language, found in pronouncing them, and 
in consequence their constant habit of ridiculing them. This 
made the Irish feel ashamed of all such names as were diffi- 
cult of pronunciation to EngUdi organs, and they were thus 
led to change them by degrees, either by translating them 
into what thev conceived to be their meanings in I^gTish, by 
assimilating tnem to local English surnames of respectable 
fiunilles, or by paring them in such a manner as to make them 
easy of pronunciation to English organs. 

The families among tha lower ruiks who have translated, 
anglicised, or totally changed their ancient surnames, are 
very numerous, and are daUy becoming more and more so. 
Besides the cause already mentioned, we can assign two 
reasons for this rage which prevails at present among the 
lower classes for the continued adoption of English surnames. 
First, the English language is becoming that universally spo- 
ken among these classes, and there are many Irish surnames 
which do not seem to sound very euphoniously in that modem 
language; and, secondly, the names translated or totally 
chang^ are, with very few exceptions, of no celebrity in Irish 
history ; and when they do not sound well in English, the bearers 
naturally wish to get rid of them, in order that they should not 
be considered of Atticotic or plebdan Irish origin. As this 
change is going on rapidly in every part of Inland, I shall 
here, for uie mformation, if not for the amusement, of the 
reader, give some account of the Milesian or Scotic names 
that have thus become metamorphosed. 

And first, of names which have been translated correctly 
or incorrectly. In the county of Sligo the ancient name of 
O'Mulclohy has been metaoiorphosMl into Stone, from an 
idea that clohy, the latter part of it, signifies a gUmCy but it 
is a mere ffuess translation ; so that m this instance this 
pe(mle may be said to have taken a new name. In the county 
of Leitrim, the ancient and by no means obscure name of 
Blao Connava has been rendered Forde, from an erroneous 
notion that ava^ the last part of it. Is a corruption of a^Aa, of 
a ford. This is also an instance of false translation, for we 
know that Mac Connava, chief of Mnnter Kenny, in the 
county of Leitrim, took his name from his ancestor Cus- 
nava, who flourished in the tenth century. In Thomond the 
andcnt name of O'Knavin is now often anglicised Bowen^ 
because Knavin signifies a tmaU hone. This cnange was first 
made by a butcher in Dublin, who should perhaps be excused, 
as he conformed so well to the act of 5 Edward IV. In 
Tirconndl the ancient name of O'Mulmoghery Is now always 
rendered Early, because moch-eirohe signifies earh rinmff. 
This version, however, Is exousabfe, thcmgh not altoffetber 
1 correct. In Thonond, O'Marcachaia Is traoBlated Ryder by 
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atme, but anglicised Markliam b^ others ; and in the same 
territory O'Lahiff is made Guthrie, which is altogether in- 
tforreot. In Tyrone the ancient name of Mac Rory is now 
invariably made Rogers, because Roger is assumed to be the 
Eaglifh ^ristian name eorresponding to the Irish Ruaidhri or 
Bery. In Connamara^in the west of tne oounty of Gal way, the 
•Baient same of Mao Conry is now always made King, be- 
^aote itit assumed that ry, the last syllable of it, is from righ, 
a king; but this is a gross error, for this family, who are of 
Daleasstan origin, took their surname from, their anoestor 
Guroi, a name which forms Conroi in the genitive oase, and hat 
noUung to do with righ, a kyig ; and the Kings of Connamara 
werold therefore do well to drop their false na«e, a name to 
irhieh they have no right, and re-assume their proper ancient 
•nd tzcelftnt name of Mae Conry, through which alone their 
pedigree aiMl their history can be traced. 

These ezamplee, selected out of a long list of Irish snr- 
aaraee, erroneously translated, are suffioieot to show the false 
profess by which the Irish are getting rid of their ancient 
somamee. I shall next exhibit a few specimens of Irish sur- 
Bamet wMch ha?e been assimilati^d to English or Scotch oiiei> 
from a fancied resemblance in the sounds of both. 

In Ulster, Mac Mahon, the name of the celebrated chiefs 
of Oriel, a name which, as we have already seen, the poet 
Spenser attempted to prove to be an Irish form of Fitxursnla, 
is now very frequently anglicised Matthews ; and Mac Cawell, 
the name of the ancient <&efs of Kinel Ferady, is anglicised 
Camphill, Campbell, Howell, and even Cauldfield. In The- 
mono, the name O'Hiomhair is anglicised Howard among the 
peasantry, and Ivors among the gentry, which looks strange 
indeed 1 And in the same county, the ancient Irish name of 
0*Beime is metamori>hosed to B^ron ; while in the original 
locality of the name, in Tir-Briuin na 8hina, in the east of 
the county of Roscommon, it is anglicised Bruin among the 
peasantry ; but among the gentrj, who know the historical 
respectability of the name, the original form O'Beirne is re- 
tained. In the province of Connaught we have met a fuoily 
^ the name of O'Heraghty, who anglicised their old Scotic 
name to Harrington, an innoyation which we consider almost 
unpardonable. Si the city of Limerick, the illustrious name of 
0*»hanghnessy is metamorphosed to Sandys, by afunily who 
know their pemrree well ; for no other reason, perhaps, than 
to disguise the Irish origin of the family ; but we are |^ad te 
fM it retained by the Roman Catholic Dean of Ennis, and 
also 1^ Mr O'Shaughnessy of Galway, who, though now re- 
duced to ^e capacity of a barber In the town of Galway, is 
the chief of his name, and now the senior representative of 
Guaire Aidhne, king of Connanght, who is celebrated in Irish 
history as the personification of hospitality. Strange turn 
of affairs I In the oounty of Londonderry, the celebrated old 
name O'Brollaghan is made to look English by being trans- 
muted to Brad&y, an English name of no lustre, at least in 
Ireland. In the oounty of Fermanagh, the 0*Creighans have 
chsnged their name to Crdghton, for no other reason than 
beoause a Colonel Creighton lives in their yieinity ; and in 
the ooonty of Leitrtm, O Fergus, the descendant of the ancient 
Erenachs of Rossinver, has, we are sorry to say, lately 
changed his name te Ferguson. Throughout the proyince of 
Ulster generally, very extraordinary changes have been made 
in tha names of the aborigines ; as, Mac Tage, to Montague ; 
O'Mulligan, toMolyneaux; Mae-Gillyenskly, to Cosgroye ; 
Mae Gillvi^ass, to Greene ; O'Tuathalaln, to Toland and 
Thulis ; C>'Hay to Hughes ; O'Carellan to CarleUn, as, for in- 
stance, our own William Carletoa, the depieter of the manners, 
customs, and superstitions of the Irish, who Is of the old Mile- 
sian raee of the O'Cairellans, the ancient chiefSs of Clander- 
mot, in the present county of Londonderry ; O'Howen, to 
Owens ; Mac Gillyiinen, to Leonard ; Mac Shane, to Johnson, 
and eyen Johnston ; O'Oneeve, to Agnew ; O'Clery, to Clarke ; 
Mao Lave, to Handei Mac Guiggin, to Goodwin; O'Hir, 
to Hare ; O'Luane, to Lamb ; Mao Conin, to Canning ; 
O'Haughey, to Howe ; O'Conwy, to Conway ; O'Loingsy, to 
Lynch ; Mao Namee, to Meath, kc, &c. 

- In Connaught, O'Greighan is changed to Graham ; O'Clu- 
man, to Coalman ; O'Maghton, to Morton ; Mao Rannal. to 
Reynolds ; O'Heosa, to Hossey ; Mac Firbis, to Forbes ; 
O'Hargadon, to Hardiman (the learned author of the History 
of Galway, and compiler of the Irish Minstrelsy, is of this 
name, and not of English origin, as the present form of his 
name wouid seem to indicate) ; O'Muifover, to Milford ; 
O'TionuNdn, to Tenpeony ; O'Conagan, to Conyngham ; 
O'iieyBe, u Uiades and Hymes ; O'Moiyihil, to Melville ; 
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O'Rourke, to Rooke ; Mac Gillakilly, to Cox and Woods. I4 



Munster, O'Sesnan is changed to Sexton -, O'Shanahan, te 
Fox i O'Turran, to Troy ; O'Mulligan, to Baldwin ; O'His. 
keen, to Hastings ; O'Nia, to Npville (in every instance I) ; 
O'Corey, to Curry j O'Sheedy, to Silke ; 0*^Miilfaver, to 
Palmer ; O'Trehy to Foete ; O'Honoen, to Greene; O'Con- 
naing, to Gunning; O'Murgalv, to 14orley i O'iUnsellaeh, to 
Kingsley and Tinsly ; Mao Gilfymire, to Merryman ; O'Hehir, 
to Hare; O'Faelchon, to Wolfe; O'Barran, toBarrmgton; 
O'Keatey, to Keating; O'Connowe, to Conway ; 0*Credan, 
to Creed; O'Feehily, to Pickley; O'Ahem, to Ueren, &c &c 
Scores of similar instances might be given, but the number 
exhibited is sufBcieot to show the manner iu which the Irish 
are assimilating their names with those of their oonquerors. 

SCRAP FROM THE NORTHERN SCRIP. 
Tramlated for the Iriib Penny Journal, ttom the publicationt of Uw Boyal 
Sod^ of Northern Antiquariet, Copenhagen.] 
NO. n AN IEI8H HSRI>B1CAN*8 DOO. 

After King Olave had married his Irish spouse Gyda, ha 
dwelt partly in England, ]»artly in Ireland. While ^ King 
Olave was in Ireland, it so happened that he was eng^aced in 
a certain expedition attended by a great naval force. Whoi 
they were short of plunder, they went ashore, and dreye off a 
great multitude of cattle. Then a certain peasant IbUowad 
them, begging that they would return him the eows which be* 
longed to him in the herd they were driving away. King 
Olave answered, '* Drive off your oows, if you know them, 
and can separate them ftrom the herd of oxen, so as not i/B 
delay our Journey ; but I believe that Beither you nor any 
one else can do this, from among so many hundreds of exes 
as we i^^e driring." The peasant had a large faerds»aa's 
dog, which he ordered to sort the herds of oxen that were 
collected. The dog ran about through all the herds of oxen, 
and droye off as many oxen as the peasant had said ha 
wanted ; all these oxen were marked in the same manner, fbom 
which they inferred that the dog had rightly distinguidiad 
them. Then the king says, ** Your dog is yery sagacious, 
peasant I will you give me the do^ ?" He answered, " I will, 
with pleasure. ' 1 lie king immediately gave him a large gold 
ring, and promised him his friendship. This dog wm named 
Vigins, and he was of all dogs the most sagacious and the 
best ; that dog was long in Ring Olaye's posseesioA. 



ANIMAL HEAT. 
First ArUcI*. 
A FEW years ago a conjuror made his appearanoe m Loadim, 
whose perfiormances were so wonderful toat his aadienee, in- 
stead of being confined to the foolish and thoughtless peepls 
who usually enoourage su<di exhibitions, included many of the 
most eminent philosophers and sdentifio men of the day. Il 
may naturally do supposed that his feats must have baen mors 
than usually ingenious, to attract persmis of such eonsequenoe; 
and indeed many of them were so wonderful, ihat, had he yea* 
tured to exhibit them a century or two ago, they would inevi- 
tably have led him te the stake or the scaffold, wr haviag tea 
intimate an acquaintance with a certain disrMmtable par90»i> 
age whom It is not necessary toparticulariza by name. This 
great conjuror defied all rae ordinary laws dP nature. He 
would not condescend to exhibit such vulgar mountebank 
tricks as crunching red-hot coals in liis mou&, and ^ning on 
tenpenny nails t but be struck the fkculty with the greatest 
horror, by making poison of all kinds bis eommoo food; 
breakfasting on a strong solution of arsenic, and takmg a 
short drachm of prussic acid before dinner, as a whet for nis 
appetite. More wonderful still was bis manner of preparing 
this dinner : he used to hare an oven heated intensely, every 
day, into which he walked, or crawled, with the greatest com- 
posure, taking with him a raw beef-steak, wiiieh in the ooune 
of seven or ei^ht minutes was well oooked by the intense beat of 
the place, whilst the only effect of Its high temperature on him 
was to quicken his pulse a little, and produce a gentle perspi- 
ration. Fire, indeed, appeared bis elemeDt, and so pcNrfectly 
could he control and master it, that he received aJaost by 
acclamation the title of ** the Fire King." 

Human greatness, however is but transitory, and aven the 
laurels of the Fire King were wrested from him by theenviovs 
doctors of the metropolis, wh9 wished hfan to drink prussle 
acid of their own manvfactwre^ an invitation which he very po- 
Htely and prudently oeclined. But thoogh on Uus 
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suspicion was cast on his pretensions as a poison-drinker, yet 
Tils reputation as a " Fire King" remained untarnished. He 
conid continue in an oven heated above the temperature at 
^hich water bolls, and be did so daily. There was no trick 
in this performance, for he used to take raw eggs Into the 
oven with him, and send them out to the company, well done 
by the heat of the place alone. It was thoueht no man could 
imitate his example. But howBVer wonderfbl the feats of this 
conjuror may appear to persons unacquainted with science, 
and while it must bo confessed they were performed with an 
mpp*araiioe of daring and temerity which certainly entitled 
the exhibitor to some degree of praise, yet his performances 
'#ere merely a striking iUugt^Ation of the power which every 
individual possesses of regulating the temperature of his own 
bod? ; and there was scarcely one person of liis audience but 
might himself have been the exhibitor, with rery little train- 
ing and with very little courage. 

Of all the functions of the human body one of the most 
wonderful is that by which it maintains in every climate, and 
in every variety of season, an almost equal temperature. It 
would appear to be necessary for the due performance of the 
tital funotions tliat this temperature should never suffer any 

great degree of variation, and nature has accordingly provf- 
ed the means by which, when exposed to eold, the body \jaii 
generate heat; and when exposed to heat, so reduce its tem- 
perature that no inconvenience shall result. Before consider- 
ing the manner in which these very different though equally 
necessary results are produced, It will not be uninteresting to 
notice a few examples of the power of endurance shown by 
human l>eings and the lower animals in regard to extremes 
of temperature. In another paper we will endeavour to ex- 
plain the cause. 

One of the most striking and familiar of the laws of heat is 
what is termed by philosopher^ «• its tendency to an equili- 
brium.** For instance, if a heated iron ball is suspended 
nearly in contact with one quite cold, the former in a short 
time will have imparted so much of its heat to the latter that 
they will soon become almost of equal temperature. If a 
penny piece is thrown into a kettle of boiling water it will 
soon become as hot as the boiling water itjself. If a cup of 
water is exposed to a temperature below 82 degrees, it parts 
with so much of its natural heat, to come into a state of equi- 
librium with the medium in which it is placed, that it is con- 
yerted into ice. These and many more familiar instances 
ihight be mentioned as illustrating the law of heat above 
alluded to. In short, it may be received as one of the best es- 
tablished facts in philosophy, that any substance, no matter 
what may be its texture or natural qualities, provided it does 
not possess life, will soon acquire and maintam the same tem- 
perature as that of the medium in which it is placed, so long 
as it continues in that medium. A piece of the metal platinum 
in the fVimace of a glass-house may be kept at a wnite heat 
for years ; a similar piece of metal, in an ice-house> will re- 
main below 32 degrees so long as it b kept there. 

It would be unnecessary to notice so particularly these 
well-known facts, but that they will tend to render more strik- 
Ing the power which living bodies possess of resisting the law 
to which all unorganized bodies are subject. Any thing pos- 
^ssing life can maintain a different temperatHre to the meaium 
in iffhich it Hves. The natural heat of fishes is two or three 
decrees above that of the water in which they live ; the natu- 
rafheat of creatures which live within the bowels of the earth, 
like the earlh-worm for example, is as much above the usual 
temperature of the earth ; while man himself maintains the 
heat of his body, as shown by the thermometer placed under 
the tongue or armpits, at about 96 degrees, under every 
yariety of season, and in every climate under the sun. Were 
a human being to be kept impn«5oned in an ice-house, the heat 
of his body could never sink to 82 degrees (the iVeering point) 
while life remained. In these mighty reservoirs of ice and 



cold, the arctic regions, the blood of (he rude creatures who 
•xist there is as warm as that of ourselves ; and at the torrid 
£one, where the heat of the sun is almost insupportable, the 
animal heat of the human frame is only one or two degrees 
higher than it is at the frozen poles. 

The power of the superior animals, and especially of man, 
to resist high demes of temperature, is very extraordinary. 
The account of the performances of the " Fire King" already 
noticed, is a sufficient proof of this. Dr South wood Smith, 
in his excellent treatise on " Animal Physiology," gives a far 
more interesting description, however, of the accidental dis- 
ooyery of this property of life, from which we quote the foU 



lowing particulars : — '' in the year 17(K), at Kochetbucauli. 
Messrs Du Hamel and Tillet, having occasion to use a largb 
publio oven on the same day in which bread had been baked 
m it, wished to ascertain with precision its degree of temper- 
ature* Tliis they endeavoured to aeoompUsh by introducing 
a thermometer into the oven at the end of a shovel. On 
b^ng withdrawn, the thermometer indicated a degree of heat 
considerably above that of l>oiliog water ; but M. Tillet» con- 
vinced that the thermometer had fallen several degrees on 
approaching the mouth of the oven, and appearing to be at a 
loss how to rectify this error, a girl, one of the attendants on 
the oven^ offered to enter and mark with a pencil the heigl^t 
at which the thermometer stood within the oven. The girl 
smiled at M. Tillet 's appearing to hesitate at this strange 
proposition, and entering the oven, marked with a pencil the 
thermometer as standing at 260 degrees of Fahrenheit's scale. 
M. Tillet .began to express his anxiety for the welfare of his 
female assistimt, and to press her return. This female sala- 
mander, however, assuring him that she felt no inconvenience 
fh>m her situation, remained there ten minutes longer, when 
at length, the thermometer standing at that *ime at 9fifi de- 
grees, or 76 degrees above that of boiling vi ater, she came out 
of the oven, her complexion indeed considerably heightened, 
but her respiration by no means quick or laborious. The pub- 
lication of Uiis transaction exciting a great degree of atten- 
tion, several philosophers repeated similar experiments, 
amongst which the most accurate and decisive were those per- 
form^ by Doctors Fordyce and Blagden. The rooms in 
which these celebrated experimenters conducted their re- 
searches were heated by flues in the floor. There was neither 
any chimney in them, nor any vent for the. air, excepting 
through the crevice at the door. Having taken off his coat, 
waistcoat, and shirt, and being furnished with wooden shoes 
tied on with lint, Dr Blagden went into one of the rooms as 
soon as the thermometer indicated a degree of heat above 
that of boiling water. The first impression of this heated air 
upon his body was exceedingly disagreeable, but in a few 
minutes his uneasiness was removed by a profuse perspiration. 
At the end of twelve minutes he left the room, very much 
fatigued, but no otherwise disordered. The thermometer 
had risen to 220 degrees ; the boiling point is 212 degrees. 
In other experiments it was found that a heat even of 260 
degrees could be l)ome with tolerable ease. At these high 
temperatures every piece of metal about the body of the ex- 
perimenters became intolerably hot ; small ouantities of water 
placed in metallic vessels quickly boiled. Though the air of 
this room, which at one period indicated a heat of 264 decrees, 
could be breathed with impunity, yet of course the finger 
could not be put into the boning water, which indicated only 
a heat of 212 degrees; nor could it bear the touch of quick- 
silver heated only to 120 degrees, nor scarcely that of spirits 
of wine at 1 10 degrees. But in a physiological view, the most 
curious and important point to be noticed is, that while the 
l>ody was thus exposed to a temperature of 264 degrees, the 
heat of the body itself never rose above 101 degrees, or at 
most 102 degrees. In one experiment, while the heat of the 
room was 202 degrees, the heat of the body was only 99^ 
degrees ; its natural temperature in a state of health being 
98 degrees. 

A similar power of withstanding extreme degrees of tem- 
perature is one of the pecuUar properties of every thing pos- 
sessing life. It is well known that an egg containing the liv- 
ing principle possesses the power of self-preservation for seve- 
ral weeks, altnoueh exposcNi to a degree of heat which would 
occasion the putrifaction of dead animal matter. During the 
period of incubation (hatching) the egg is kept at a heat of 
103 degrees, the hen's egg for three, that or the duck for 
four weeks ; yet when the chick is hatched, the entire yolk is 
found perfectly sweet, and that part of the white which has 
not been expended in the nourishment of the young bird is 
also quite fresh. It is found that if the living principle be 
destroyed, as it may be instantaneously, by passing the elec- 
tric fluid through the egg, it becomes putnd in the same time 
as other dead animal matter. The power of the egg in re- 
sisting cold is proved to be equally great by several curious 
experiments of Hunter, the celebrated physiologist, which 
were so managed as to show at the same time both the poti-er 
of the vital principle in resisting the physical agent, and 
the influence of the physical agent in diminishing the energy 
of the vital principle. Thus he exposed an egg to the tem- 
perature of 17 degrees of Fahrenheit*s thermometer , he found 
that iUook about half an hour to freeze It. ^h^ thawed, 
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and affain exposed to a cold atmosphere, it was frozen in one 
half the time, and when only at the temperature of 25 de- 
grees. He then put a fresh e?g, and one that had prenonslj 
been frozen and again thawed, into a cold mixture at 15 de- 
crees : the dead egg was frozen twenty-five minutes sooner 
tnan the ^sh one. It is obvious that in the one case the un- 
diminished vitality of the fresh egg enabled it to resist the low 
temperature for so long a period; in the other case the di- 
minished or destroyed vitality of the frozen egg occasioned 
it speedUv to yield to the influence of the physical agent. 

AnimaU can withstand the effects of heat far «b^ter than 
the severity of cold. The human frame suffers comparatively 
little even m the burning deserts of Ari^ia, compared with 
what it endures in those wastes' of ice and . snow which form 
the polar regions. Here the body is stunted in its growth ; 
there is no energy of mind or character ; and life itself is only 
preserved by extraordinary care and attention. When a 
person is exposed to intense cold, it produces: partial imbeci- 
lity ; he neglects even those precautions which may enable 
him to withstand its seventy. : He refuses to exercise his 
limbs, without which they become torpid ; and, unable to resist 
the drowsiness that seizes on his frame, he resigns' himself to 
its influence, becomes insensible, and dies, -j Even in our own 
climate this is not an >unfrequent occurrence ; and we cannot 
conclude 'this paper better than by' quoting the expressive 
lines of Thomson, describing, the death of an unhappy peasant 
from the severity of a winter storm : — ' 

As thus ihe'mowf arise ; «n'd foul, and flerre, 
All winter drives along the darkened air ; 
In his own loose rerolring fields, the swain 

Disastet'd' stands; sees olher hills ascend. 

Of urtknown joyleu brow ;.and other scenes. 

Of horrM prftspect, shag the trackless plain : 

Kor fltids the river nor the forest, hid 

Beneath the (brmlais wild ; but wanders on 

FromiliUl to dale, still more and more astray. 

Impatient floundng through the drifted heaps. 

Stung with the thpu^to of homx ; the thoughu of horn* 

Rush on bis nerves, and call their vigour forth 

In many a vain attempt. How sinks his soul ! 

What;t4«ck despair, what horror fills his breast ! . 

, "Wbefi for the dusky spot, which fancy feiga'd 
. Uis tufted cottage rising through the snow, 

He meets the roughness of the middle waste 

Fur tram the track anid blest abode of man , 
. While round him night resistless closes fast. 

And every tempest, howling o'er his head. 

Renders the savage wlldness more wild. 

Then throng the busy shapes into his mind. 

Of covered pits unfkthomaUy deep, 

A db^ descent ! beyond the power of frost ; 

Of faithless bogs : Of precipices huge 

Smoothed up with snow i and what Is land, unknown. 

What water of the still unflrozen spring. 

In the looM marsh or solitary lake. 

Where the f^sh fountain from the bottom buUs. 

These check his fearAil steps ; and down he sinks 

Beneath the shelter of the shapeless drift, 

ThinUng o'er all the bitterness of death, 

Mlx'd with the tender anguish nature shoots 

Through the wrung boeom of the dying num— 

His wlfte— his children— and hit firiends unaeen. 

In vain for him the oiBcioul wife prepares 

The fire, fMr, biasing, and the vestment warm. 

In vain bis Bttle children, peeping out 

Into the mingling storm, demand their sure 

With tears of, artless iifhocence. Alas ! 

Nor wife, nor children more shall he behold— 

Nor fHends, nor sacred home. On every nerve 

The deadly winter seizes ; shuts up sense. 

And, o'er his inmost vitals creeping cold. 

Lays him along the snows, a stifl^ned corse, 

Stretch'd out, and bleaching in the northern blast. 



J. S. D. 



Gravity — Gravity is an arrant scoundrel, and one of the 
most dangerous kind too, because a sly one ; and we veril v be- 
lieve that more honest, well-meaning people are bubbled out 
of their |^oods and money b^ it in one twelvemonth, than by 
pocket -picking and shop-lifting in seven. The very essence 
of gravity is design, and consequently deceit ; it is in fact a 
taught trick to gain credit with he world for more sense and 
knowledge than a man is really worth. 



WAR. ' . 

War, it is saidfkindlespatriotism ; b^ fighting for our country 
we learn to love it. out the patriotism whidi is cherished by 
war, is ordinarily false and spurious, a vice and not a virtue, a 
scourge to the world, a narrow unjust passion, which aims to 
exalt a particular state on the humiliation and destruction of 
other nations. A genuine enlifi^htened patriot discerns that 
the welfare of his own country is involved in the general pro- 
gress of societv ; and in the character of a patriot, as weQ 
as of a Christian, he rejoices in the liberty and prosoerity of 
other communities, and is anxious to maintain with tnenl tba 
relations of peace and amity. 

It is said that a military spirit is the defence of a country. 
But it more frequently endangirs the vital interests of a na^ 
tion, by embroiling it with other states. , This spirit, like every 
other passion, is impatient for gratification, and often precC 
pitates a country into unnecessary war. A people have no 
need of a military- spirit. Let them be attached to their go- 
vernment and institutions by habit, by early associations, and 
especially by experimental conviction of their excellence^ and 
they will never want means or spirit to defend them. 

War is recommended as a method of redressing national 
grievances. . But unhappUv the weapons of war, from their 
very nature, are often wielded most successfullv by the un- 
principled. Justice and force have little congeniality. Should 
not Cnristians everywhere strive to promote the reference d 
national as well as of individual disputes to an impartial um- 
pire ? ' Is a prqject of this nature more extravagant than the 
idea of reducing savage hordes to a state of .regular society ? 
The last has been accomplished. Is the first to be alMuidoned 
in despair ? 

It is said that war sweeps off the idle, dissolute, and vicious 
members of the community. Monstrous argument ! If a 
government ma^ for this end plunge a nation into war, it may 
with e<|ual justice consign to the executioner any number oi 
its subjects whom it.' may deem a burden on the state.' The 
fact is, that war commonly generates as many, profligates as 
it destroys. A disbanded army fills the community with at 
least as many abandoned members as at first it idisorbed. 

It is sometimes said that a military spirit favours liberty. 
But how is it, that nations, after fighting for ages, are so ge- 
nerally enslaved ? The truth is, that liberty has no founda- 
"" ^^^ '-- and Tirtue, as we have 



j tion but in private and public virtue ; 
seen, is not the common growth of war. 

But the great argument remains to be discussed. It is said 
that without war to excite and, invigorate the human mind, 
some of its noblest energies will slumber, and its highest qua- 
lities, courage, magnanimity, fui-titude, will perish. To this 
I answer, that if war is to be encouraged among nations 
because it nourishes energy and heroism, on the same prin^ 
ciple war in our families, and war between neighbourhoods, 
villages, and cities, ought to be encouraged ; for such contests 
would equally tend to promote heroic daring and contempt of 
death. Why shall not different provinces of the same empire 
annually meet with the weapons of death, to keep alive their 
courage ? We shrink at uiis suggestion with horror ; but 
why shall contests of nations, rather than of provinces ot 
families, find shelter under this barbarous argument ? 

I observe again : if war be a blessing, because it awakens oier- 
^y and courage, then the savage state is peculiarly privil^;ed ; 
for every savage is a soldier, and his whole modes of life tend 
to form him to invincible resolution. On the same principle^ 
those early periods of society were happy, when men were 
called to contend, not only with one another, but tiithlteasti 
of prey ; for to these excitements we owe the heroism of Her- 
cules and Theseus. On the same principle, the feudal ages 
were more favoured than the present; ; for then every baroo 
was a military chief, every castle frowned defiance, and every 
vassal was trained to arms. And do we really wish that the 
earth should again be overrun with monsters, or abandoned 
to savage or feudal violence, in order that heroes may be mul- 
tiplied ? If not, let us cease to vindicate war as affording 
excitement to energy and courage. — Channing, 

Suffer not your spirit to be subdued by misfortunes, but, 
on the contrary, steer right onward, with a courage greater 
than your fate seems to allow. 
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SAINT 8£NAN*S WELL, COUNTY OF CLARE. 



There are perhaps no objects in our own dear Orygia, or 
Sacred Islancl, as it was also andentlj called, which strike 
the minds of strangers with greater surprise, and excite 
them to more meditative reflection, than the hoi j wells which 
are so numerous in it, and the religious obserrances — to them 
so strange — which they see practised at them. By the devout 
of the reformed creeds, among such observers, tiiese sacred 
fountains, with their adjacent and almost equally sacred trees, 
covered with bits of rag and other votive offerings of propi- 
tiation or gratitude to the presiding spirit of the spot, who is 
generally the patron saint of the district, are usualiv regarded 
with horror, as objects closely allied to pagan idolatry ; and 
the religious devotions which they see practised at them excite 
only feelings of pitv or contempt for what they consider the 
debased intellect of the votaries who frequent Uiem. By the 
painter, poet, and the mere man of taste, however, they are 
viewed in a spirit of greater toleration, and with a more pleas- 
inff interest, particularly in the western portions of our island, 
where the wild scenery amid which they are generally to be 
met with, the symmetrical forms and often beautiful faces of 
the devotees, and the brilliant colours of their ancient national 
costumes, impart that interest and picturesqueness to the 
spectacle of which our own great national painter Burton 
has so admirably availed himself, and made familiar to the 
world, in his picture of the Blind Girl at the Holy Well. It 



is, however, by the antiquary and the phiiosoplMT that the 
are viewed with the deepest interest, for to tht one they pre* 
sent in all their vividness the still existing images of customii 
which originated in the earliest period of the nistory of our 
race, while to the other they supply the most touching evi- 
dences of the streneth of Uiat devotional instinct, however 
blind and misapplied, that humble faith in the existence and 
omnipotence or a Divine Intelligence, which are among tht 
loftiest feelings of our nature, and which, when properTv di- 
rected, must lead to the noblest results. In the minos of 
such philosophers, a contemplation of the u.sages to which w 
have referred will be apt to excite, not feelings of depressioa 
and despondency, but rather cheering anticipations of hope 
for the ruture prospects and ultimate happiness of the human 
race ; and they wno practise those usages will be regarded, 
even in their present meanness of garb, and concomitant vul- 
garity of habits, not as degraded outcasts from sodetv, gro- 
velling in the mire of ignorance and superstition, Imt at 
members of the universal human famil v, to be tolerated tad 
cherished in all kindliness ; while, with respect to their ptoa- 
liar devotion, for which so many censure them, it tan sidll bt 
said, 

«* This voMj be luperstitioo, weak cr wll^ 

But even the Mntett relicts of a shrine 

Of any wonbip, wake some thoufhti AvlnSb**. 
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The Pagan origin of well-worship is now established be- 
yond the possibility of contradiction, and its extreme anti- 
quity u lost in the night of time. This has been satisi'actorily 
snown in a very interesting essay, written with a view to 
the annihilation of its remains In Ireland, bv a Roman Catho- 
lic clergyman of distinguished abilities and learning, the late 
Dr Charles O'Conor. This learned writer attributes its in- 
troduction into the British blands, and Ireland in particular, 
to the Phcenicians, and quotes several authorities to show 
that if it had not its origin with the Chaldeans, it can at least 
be traced as far back as to them, and that from Chaldea and 
Persia it passed into Arabia, thence into Egypt and Lybia, 
and lastly into Greece, Italy, Spain, and Ireland. In all these 
countries' its vestiges are still to be found, but in none of them 
at this day so niimerous as in Ireland ; and it is remarkable 
that its usages are still idontical in the far distant regions of 
the east with those in our own UUima Thule of the west. 
This identity is clearly evidenced by Hanway, in his ** Travels 
in Persia," m which he says, " We arrived at a desolate cara- 
Tanserai. where we found nothing but water. I observed a 
tree with a number of rag» to the branchee. These were so 
many charms which passengers coming from Ghilan, a pro- 
vince remarkable for agues, had left there in a fond expecta- 
tion of leaving their disease also in the same spot.*' Similar 
instances have been adduced by later travellers in the 
east, in reading whose descriptions we might almost sup* 
pose that they were depicting scenes in Ireland ; and if all 
other evidences were wanting, these facts alone would be suf- 
ficient to establish the conclusion that the worship of foun- 
tains In Ireland was of Pagan origin. But we have in our 
ancient ttannscripts the most satisfactory historical evidences 
to establish the fact. Thus, in Tirechan s Life of 8t Patrick, 

Iireserved in the Book of Armagh, and St Evin's Life as pub- 
ished by Colgan, it is stated, in detailing the progrefis of the 
Irish Apoetle through Ireland, that he came to tne fountain 
called Slan [that is, health], " because it was indicated to 
him that the iVIagi honoured this fountain, and made donations 
to it as gifts to God.*' This fouutain was square, and there 
was a square stone in the mouth of it, and the water came 
over the stone, that is, through the interstices { and the Pa- 
gans told him that a certain l\lagus, who worshipped water 
as a divinity, and considered fire as a destroyer, when dying, 
made a shrine for his bones in the water beneath the stone, 
in order that they might be preserved. Patrick told the as- 
sembled congregation that it was not true that the king of the 
waters was m tlie fountain, and bade them ral^e up the stone, 
remarking that the bones of a man were not beneath it, but 
that he thought there was some gold and silver appearing 
through the joinings from their impious offerings ; no such 
Taiuablo offerings were, however, found ; and Patrick conse- 
crated the stone so raised to the true Divinity. It may not 
be unworthy of remark, that the well of Finnmagh is still, as 
in the time of St Patrick, eaually reverenced, though under a 
different name and with a different faith. It is now called 
1'ober Brighde, or Bride's Well, having l>een subsequently de- 
dicated to that saint as well as all the churches in the plain of 
Finnmagh, and under this name the Druidical well of Slan is 
one of Uie most frequented and honoured in the w bole of the 
county of Roscommon. 

Several authorities of the same character as that now ad- 
duced may be found in the lives of other early Irieh saints, 
but it is not necessary to our purpose to quote them. 

Dr O'Conor shows from various evidences that on the firm 
establishment of Christianity in various parts of Europe the 
most severe ordinances of the church were promulgated 
against the continuance of well-worship in any form. ** I 
have already stated,** he observes, ** that well-worshipping 
has been utterly abolished by the Catholic reli^on in Italy. 
The Fontinalia exist no longer ; the fountain of Egeria, which 
I have seen near Rome, is known only to the learned ; and I 
have seen the common peasantry of Castel Gandolfo and Ma- 
rino washing their linen in the sacred waters of the Ferentine 
Assemblies of Latium and of Rome 1" 

In reference to its abolition in England, he adduces a canon 
made in the reign of Edgar, A.D. 960, by which it was or- 
dained ** that every priest do forbid the worship t/fountaine, 
and necromancy, ana auguries, and enchantments, and sooth- 
sayings, and false worship, and legerdemain, which carry men 
into various impostures, and to groves and Ellens, and also 
many trees of divers sorts, and stones,** 

lie also shows that similar ordinances appear in the Capi- 
tnlarles of Charlemagne, and that amongst the law« of w 



re'gn of Ecgbright, A.D. 740, the 148th canon is :^** If any 
man, following the custom of the Pagans, introduce diviners 
or sorcerers into hb houFC, or attend the lustrations of Pagans, 
let him do penance for five years." 

It may be asked, then, how has it happened that the venera- 
tion paid to wells has continued in Ireland even to the present 
day, and to this question it is not very easy to give a eatisfao- 
tory answer. It may be remarked, however, that no evi- 
dences have yet been discovered to show that similar local 
ordinances were made to destroy their continuance in Ireland, 
and that it may hence be inferred that the attachment of the 
Irish people generally to their ancient usages in this instance, 
as well as in their funeral lamentations, May-fires, and many 
other ceremonies of a religious character clerived from the 
san^e eastern and Pagan origin, was too strong even for the 
power of the clergy to eradicate or greatly diminish. Certain 
It is, that the pilgrimages to Lough Uerg, which, there is every 
reason to believe, derive their origin from the same source, 
were abolished by an order of Pope Alexander VI, in 1497, 
and yet the people returned to them again, and they are at 
the present moment as numerously made, if not more so than 
ever. And, in like manner, the pilgrimages to welLs, even 
where discountenanced and punished ny the Roman Catholic 
clergy, as they are now in almost every part of Irela^id, are 
still continued in secrecy, with a tenacity to ancient usages 
singularly characteristic of the Irish race, and which will en- 
sure their existence for a considerable time longer 

St 8enan*s Well, which we have selected as a characteris- 
tic example of the holy wells of Ireland, is situated near the 
west bank of the Shannon, near Dunass, in the county of 
Clare. There is nothing very peculiar to distinguish this well 
fh)m a thousand other fountains of the same kind, but the 
unusual character of the votive offerings made at (t, which, 
as our engraving exhibits, oonsUt chiefly of wooden bowls; 
tea* cups whole and broken, blacking, pots, and similar odd 
offerings of gratitude to 8t Beanan Liath^ or Beanan the 
lioary, the patron saint of the parish, P. 



A FAIR.DAY IN NORMANDY, 

nr MARTtK t>0TLK. 

Havtxcs a strong desire to procure tome of the small 
compact Norman draught horses for my farm-work, 1 ven- 
tured last vear to visit Normandy, for the purpose of making 
the desired selections. I took with roe a young friend, who 
had been partly educated in France, as my interpreter with 
the French horse dealers, and to arrange every particular for 
me during my intended hasty Intercourse with tlie foreigners. 
But previously we went for passports to the office in Poland- 
street, where the Consul filled up the documents without ever 
looking at our faces, and I believe very incorrectly as to por- 
traiture. ** Your profession ?" inquired he in French, as he was 
scribbling down the length of my nose, the colour of my hair 
and eyes, Ac. ** Homme de lettres," responded my companion 
for me. I nodded my head in actiuiescence, without knowing 
anything about the matter; but 1 was quite satisfied when mv 
friend explained it afterwards to me, and assured me that Lora 
Brougham, when Lord Chancellor, had from sheer modesty 
sunk nb rank and other artificial honours on goln^ to Paris, 
and simply designated himself as ** Avocat, et nomme di 
lettres." ** Does not all the world,** said my companion, "know 
perfectly well that you are, in the first place, one of the props 
of the Irish Penny Journal ?" " Enough,** said I, somewhat 
tickled by the reference to Lord Brougham; "be it as you 
plea<e— tnough I think that, as a farmer going to France 
merely to buy horses, I might as well have been written down 
under the useful character of 'agriculturist.*** My pa'^sport, 
however, was by this time in my pocket, and any alteration 
in it was out of the question. 

I had ascertained tnat a fair would be held on a particular 
day at Falaise, and having time enough to make a long jour- 
ney by land, and much curiosity to see Calais. I determined to 
go there : we reached that port early in the day. 

*' Well, then, I am in France," said I, as we huided f^om the 
steamer on the pier ; "here 1 am, actually on the Continent, 
looking at French soldiers, who won't shoot me, stab me, nor 
take me prisoner, and on fish women, with kerchiefs tastily 
arranged on their heads, large ear-rings, and brown faces, 
and hearing a language altogether stranee to me.** After 
staring about me there for half a day, and eating a very nice 
dinner in a very grand hoUl, fitted up as if Uiere VM &ev«r 
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any vinter in that part of France, we moved onwards in a 
most extraordinary kind of coach: such a lumbering machine! 
— leas than an entire troop of cavalry appearc<l to me insuffi- 
cient to move its prodigious wheels ; yet five miserable-looking 
horses, with dirty half rotten harness, were compelled to pull 
it along towards Boulo^e at the rate of more than fbur miles 
an hour. 

I know not how it hapnened — perhaps !t was fatigue — possl. 
bly a dose of claret, whicn caused me to fall asleep In the cuppy* 
soon after I had passed the barriers of Calais. Be this (is it 
may, while I was dreamins: of home, there was a sudden stop, 
which aroused me. I could have sworn at the moment that I was 
upon a dreary part of the road between Wexford and Dungar- 
ran ; for, besides the general features of the locality. 1 saw on the 
door of a very Irish-like looking public-hou«e, these words — 
•• John Cnllen sells beer and brandy." •• Where am 1 ?" said 
I to myself; "surely not in Prance." The matter was ex- 
plainei to me. There are several hundred families of Fng- 
lisb manufacturers, principally from Nottingham, employed 
at their trade in Calais and its vicinity ; and John CuUen, 
who says he is a Yorkshireman, and ha« certainly been for 
more than twenty years established where he now is, and ha«« 
married a Frenchwoman, finds it his interest to brew good 
beer, and to keep a public-house for the entertainment of his 
neighbours and the operatives of Calais, although the town Is 
three miles distant. But at the moment I was fully impressed 
^ith the notion that John Cnllen and his house were in the 
barony of Bargy, or in that of Forth. 

As the horsef at this place were not disposed to run away 
with the diligence, and the conductor had no indisposition to 
a glass of brandy, 1 contrived to enter John Cullen*s house, 
which certainly *has nothing English about it, and asked for 
the landlord, who soon appeared— an apparently thorough- 
bred irishman, and with a fry of half-bred youngsters at 
Jiis heels, speaking the oddest jargon that ever man heard. 
At flrst I hoped that it might have been the old dialect 
ef the barony of Forth, but I was grievously disappointed. 
Though John Cullen brews very good beer, w'hich he sends 
regularly into Calais, and sells very fair brandy, it would be 
no harm, from what I could learn, if Father Alathew could 
spare time to make a morning visit to his neighbourhood. 

The greater part of the way from Calais to Boulogne is 
bleak, open, and ill drained, and altogether more of a snipe- 
Qhooting country than a farmer would desire to see, with a 
good deal of wheat, however, here and there, but not in the 
regularly fbrmed ridges which 1 had seen in England. 

We reached Boulogne that night, and fixed ourselves quietly 
hi an English kind of hotel, after having been well tormented, 
before we were fairly housed, by emissaries from half a dozen 
establishments, pressing us in French, English, and German, 
to patronbe their respective employers. We started at five 
o'clock the next rooming from a coach-office very Mke one of 
o«r own in its arrangement of desks, clerks, way-bills, and 
weighing madiines. 

On iome parts of my journey, as we receded ftrom th« coast, 
the driH husbandry, the garden«)ike culture, and the open 
country entirely under tillage, resembled portions of England, 
especially in those districts where the rural population is con- 
fined to villages very distant ftrom each other, and concealed 
from the road. Tlie French peasants are very early risers ; 
I saw many of them at their various labours at four o'clock 
in the morning ; some women at that hour were ]ea(fing 
cows by a string— three very frequently connected together— 
or a few wretched-looking sneep, to pasture on the margin 
of the road. The dresses of tnese people, and the appear- 
ance of the sheep, in those spots, informed me very unmistake- 
abl v that I was no longer in England. Sometimes,'however, an 
entire flock of sheep met our observation. One of these, 
under the care of a shepherd, and two dogs which showed re- 
markable sagacity, we particularly noticed. The sheep, when 
I caught the first view of them, were huddled together in a 
fallow field, looking wistfully at, but not presuming to touch, a 
compartment of luxuriant clover within a few feet of them. 
The shepherd, leaving one of the dogs with the flock, and hav- 
ing the other at his heels, paced oiT a square of ten or twelve 
yards, slightly marking the limits with his foot; he then made 
a signal to the sentry dog, which at once allowed the sheep to 
pass on to the clover, while the other dog perambulated the 
prescribed limits, and prevented them from encroaching a 
single foot. 

As I do not mean to trouble the reader with all the detaOs 
• Mr Doyle probably means the coupCo.— EoiTox. 



of my joumev. I need only say that I rcachoc^ in safety the 
very*hearl of Normandy ; and on the way, while admiring the 
woods, rivers, meadows, and undulating scenery through 
which we passed, 1 perceived a resemblance to the county of 
Wicklow, and many other well-wooded and fcrtUe parts of 
Ireland. 

1 had been unable to reach F^ilaise the night before the fair, 
but I was there in time for an early breakfast; and certainly 
this breakfkst was of an extraordinary kind. W'e had brota 
well thickened with vegetables ; the bouilli ft*om which th^ 
juices had been extrj^cted made its appearance as a matter of 
course, and the whole company took a bit of it. Then came 
the liver of a sheep fried in oil, a dish of white beans well 
mashed and buttered, cheese, cider, and (though last not leas| 
appropriately to the breakfast table) coffee and boiled milk, 
with eggs and bread and butter. Many of the company, includr 
ing some lady-like looking females, dipped their welllbuttere4 
bread Into their coffee, and swallowed ft in this nasty greasy 
manner with great apparent relish, and several of the party 
pocketed the lumps of^ sugar which they did not use with their 
coffee. But every country has its own fashions ; and if people 
are here put upon an allowance in the article of sugar, ^nj 
nay for a fixetl quantity, why should they not take away tha^ 
ror which they pay, if they please ? 

I ha<!tcned awkv from tne breakfast table to the plac^ 
where the fair was lield, apd was surprised at the similarity 
of the scene before me to tho.<e whicn I have so often witr 
ncssed at home. It had nothing of the English character^ ex- 
cepting some wooden drinking- booths and caravans for show- 
men ; there were no smart-looking horse-jockeys, no well- 
dressed groom«, not a white smock-frock, a laced buskin, a 
well-trimmed bonnet, nor a neatly appointed tax-cart or gig 
in view ; but a crowd of men generally dressed in blue jac- 
kets and trousers and glazed hats, among whom were Inters 
spersed some wearing the bine blouse, ana a cloth cap or re4 
worst oil nightcap, and a great number of women in their 
striped woollens, and high white linen or muslin coifs — nqy. 
some of these (on the heads of the rich fkrmers' wives) were of 
lace, and worth scores of pounds sterling. The whole assfm- 
blage (combining with it groups of country fellows mounted 
on hardy ponies, with here and there a woman en croupe, or 
independently on a pad, with bags beliind and before her^ 
kickmg away at the ribs of their horses with their heavy 
sabots) reminded me of what we see on a market-day in se- 
veral parts of Ireland. Then, to render the similitude mor« 
striking, there were the clamour and jargon of person^ 
buying and selling' ; and now and then a half drunken fellow 
singing in the ligntness of his heart, or very noisy in argq^ 
ment ; but generally courteous, and never darirg to strike % 
blow, and a pedlar selling beads and almanacKs amidst ^ 
din of oaths and imprecations, and the embarrassments occa- 
sioned by the movements of a team of four bullocks and three 
little horses in single file, dragging each other along with a 
huge tonneau of cider for the refreshment of the thirsty 
crowd, on a two-wheeled waggon, in the rear. We haa 
passed this rude and very dirty vehicle, when the roll of a 
drum startled me. Thinks I to myself, *' war is about to com. 
mence in earnest," but it was only the preliminary flourish of 
a drummer, who immediately afterwards read out a notice 
that a celebrated dentist was about to appear in his voiture, 
for the purpose of relieving sufferers from those ailments 
which, aias ! are incidental to us in every stage of life. Hav- 
ing raised his hat from respect to the majesty of the sovereign 
people, he moved off to an adjacent street, while the great 
operator himself appeared at hand in a showy kind of cab 
drawn by two horses (one in the shafts and the other in the 
outrigger style), with a tawdrily dressed postilion to guide 
them. Bfcing in haste to reach the open square where th© 
horse fair was held, 1 had little time for witnessing the opera- 
tions of the tooth-drawer, who was flourishing his case of in- 
struments in a most attractive way. When he had trapped his 
victim, he blew a long loud blast upon a horn to intimate that 
he was going to operate before the crowd, and after keeping 
the sufferer in an agony of suspense and nervousness^ he 
pulled out one or more teeth with a It^rge nail (sometimes a 
screw) in the twinkling of an eye, and with a degree of dex- 
terity which 1 had conceived impossible. I was afterwards 
told that he had several patients in succession, from whom> 
as they sat backwards in tne cab, within view of hundreds of 
spectators, he extracted teeth at the rate of sixpence each. 
This practitioner, however, was not without a rival : another • 
dentist was mounted on a high, raw-boned horse, with his case 
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of instnunents, and some physio for ouriDe the rheumatism, 
in a leathern portmantean strapped upon the pommel of his 
•addle: his dress was of a military character-lhis coat being 
braided like an undress Arock ; his bridle and saddle of the 
earalqr form ; his headpiece, a forage cap ; and his boots and 
spurs hke those of a dragoon in the days of the Duke of Marl- 
borongfa ; a coronet hung from his saddle-bow ; and whenerer 
tbe other dentist sounded his bugle, this man blew from be- 
neath the OTorhanging cover of Uiick hair on his upper lip, a 
longer and a louder strain. But the peculiarity of his style 
«f operating was really striking : instead of dismounting and 
remoring toe tooth, he remained steadily in his saddle, ex- 
arained tne mouths of the patients who presented themselves 
for relief, and from his vantage ground pulled or rather 
poshed out the diseased grinder. While I was looking on, 
ae poked out three with a hooked nail for one sous, saying, 
aneoessiTely, as he drew them in a few seconds (as my com- 
nanion translated his expressions forme), *' Here's a long one ; 
We*i a longer ; and here's the longest of all." 

A quack doctor in a huge caravan drawn by four horses, 
appeared next, and apparently with much profitable prac- 
tice, among the dupes who crowded about mm to read his 
puffs and buy his physic A pedlar in another part of the 
piaee where the crowd was considerable, without coat or 
waistcoat (the wind was at north-east), and labouring very 
bard with his hands and lungs, was disposing of coloured 
cotton handkerchiefs by a sort of auction form. Ho took 
a piece from a lot of the same pattern, tied it round his 
waut or on his head as an indication that the handker- 
ohiefs he was about to put up for sale were of the same sort, 
and then named a price, lowering the amount, perhaps, from 
twenty to fourteen sous, until he heard such an amount bid as 
satisfied him ; then with the rapidity of a conjuror he flung 
the article to the bidder. Another and another purchaser 
followed as fast as he could unfold and throw the hanakerchiefs 
at their faces, stopping occasionally for a few seconds to re- 
eaive payments from many customers ; then he opened a fresh 
lot, and thus perpetually exhibited varieties, selling all the 
time at a rate of rapidity which I had never seen equalled, 
and which could only occur where every individual in the 
Kttle crowd is strictly honest. 

Little baffs of silver and copper were, in the open booths, 
earelessljr slipped into unlocked boxes, from which any clever 
rogue miffht easily have helped himself; but such an occur- 
rence is almost unknown in the provincial parts of France. 
These latter exhibitions were certainly neither English nor 
Irish. 

It would afford no interest to any of my 'readers to inform 
them of the number of horses which I ptuxhased, nor of the 
prices which I paid, nor of the arrangements which I made 
Ibr sendiiM^ them to Liverpool. It is enough to tell them 
that out of the many strings of horses which had been con- 
ducted to the fair in the Enslish way by ropes from the head 
to the tail, and the tail to the head, in succession, and were 
BOW drawn up in rank and file under the shade of a wall for 
inspection, I nought some of those Which were most free from 
the characteristic defects of the Norman horses, and had 
them safely stabled. 

I returned to the scene of gaiety and confusion. There 
was a young woman there, bare-headed, but decently dressed 
in the main, plaving upon a violin, while her male partner 
blew a terrible blast upon a bugle at intervals, at the conclu- 
sion of each, announcing a grand spectacle for the evening. 
The female liad given a fini^iing scrape, and in a moment was 
on the ground, flat upon her back, but fortunately without in- 
jury to herself or her fiddle. I looked about and perceived 
the cause of the disaster : a horse had been pressed forward 
Tvrr rudely through the crowd, with a calr dangling from 
each of his sides, and one of these ooming into violent contact 
with the fair musician, had thrown her £wn. 

The mode by which those wretched animals had been con- 
▼ejed to the fair was truly horrible. The four 1^^ of each 
bemg bound, a rope connecting the poor creatures together 
by ueir tortured limbs was passea over the back of the 
horse, keeping them in emiilibno, and with the heads hanging 
downwards in agony, while the ligatures confining the legs by 
which they were suspended were impressed, by uie weight of 
the body below, into the very bone ! Oh, for a Humane Society 
in France to prevent such monstrous cruelty, taking for their 
motto Uiis sentiment of her own Montaigne : **even theology en- 
joins kindness to brute animals ; and considering that the same 
Master has given us our dwelling-place with them, and that 



thev like ourselves are of his family, we should have a fellow 
feeling for them ! " 

Attracted by a concourse of children in another spot, I soon 
found myself standing close to an old woman who was dealing 
out small thin cakes in a curious kind of manner. Before 
her was placed what appeared to be a small round table, but 
with an index, which, a^er being set in motion by a boy, stop- 
ped suddenlv, and pointed like the hand of a dodc to one of 
twelve numbers described in a circle. The perpetual in- 
vitation was, " Play, play ! twelve cakes for a haafpenny ;" and 
the little urchins, preferring the chance of twelve cakes for a 
half^ienny ta the certainty of perhaps only three or four from 
a regular vender elsewhere, came up in rapid succession and 
with eager eves to the game. Joy sparkled in the counte- 
nance of the juvenile sp^ulator if the hand pointed to a high 
number ; disappointment lowered upon his brow if a unit or 
two was the number which fortune assigned to him; while the 
hearty laugh of the spectators increased the acrimony of his 
temper. 

I tried my own luck, and had one cake for my share, to the 
unrestrained delight of the little folk. 

" Cakes for a halfpenny !" said I to myself. " What a good 
su^ect for a moral reflection ! " 

Here we have the seeds of gambling sown at an early season 
in the lively soil, and the systematic culture of this baneful 
and vivacious principle subsequently ensures its establish- 
ment in the human heart through the length and breadth of the 
land ; it finds its congenial bSl every where, from the diild 
of the poorest mechanic to the grey-headed gamester in the 
polished societies of higher life. The avaricious principle 
thus precociously introduced into the youthful heart among the 
many natural weeds which are but too ready to spring up 
there, has its own distinctive fruits ; and though it may be 
urged by those who think not deeply on the effects of early 
impressions on the ductile mind of^ childhood, that the disap- 
pomtment which the little gamester experiences in his play of 
** twelve cakes for a halfpenny" counterbalances (as a trial of 
temper) thjP evils arising on the other hand from success in 
his object, this defence is really untenable in its general 
points. 

In the little party before me I saw the willm^ and prepared 
pupils of a higher order of play— of rouge-et-noir, ana hazard, 
and ecarte— 3)y which so many of our own countrymen are 
infatuated, and sometimes ruined, when the^ take up their 
residence in France, heedless of the value of that time and 
those opportunities for the right use of which they are respon- 
sible to the bountiful Giver of them. 

We now entered a low kind of cafe, in which the next scene 
of the serious drama of ** twelve cakes for a sous" was 
exhibited. In one room was a billiard-table, at which two 
common-looking fellows were playing, at the rate of three- 
pence an hour n>r the tables, for a cup of coffee and a flaas 
of brandy. In a comer sat a bloated, half-drunken looking 
old man in a blouse and nightcap, while his bustling wife 
dischai^ged all the labours of the establishment. 

In walked a burly-looking customer, who ordered a ^lass 
of brandy for himself, and another for the landlord Nioole. 
Immediately afterwards — and this was a daily practice with 
old Nicole— a game of cards was proposed, wmcn terminated 
in favour of the customer, who walked off scot free. 

In sevend instances the old man played in this way-— double 
or quits with his customers — for the amount of coffee, wine, 
cider, or brandy, consumed in his company (he himself co- 
piously partaking of all), and no one seemed without some 
play tor it, to pay for what he had ordered. At several 
tables there were many parties playing in this way at differ- 
ent rates ; and certainly if some of them had seen the contor- 
tions of their faces in a mirror, they would have been dis- 
gusted with a vice which so agitates the human frame, and 
unfits for every wise and rational pursuit 

Having only played " spoil-five" and " five-and-forty" in 
my youth, I neither understood nor wished to learn the game 
which was played around me. My young friend and I went 
to our hotel, and there found the chambermaid and the vraiter, 
while they were awaiting our arrival, playing ecarte toge- 
ther on tlie dinner table for the amount of their morning's 
gratuities. " Twelve cdces for a halfpenny I" said I to my^ 
again. 

It only remains for me to tell how I got back to England. 

I had reached Havre, by the beautiful Seine from Rouen, in 
the evening, without any particular adventure, and gone to 
an hotel kept by an Englishman, just as a waiter was cursuig 
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SB onhiokT boy, who had broken a wine-glass, in trne Epglish 
fltyle. I heartily regretted that I bad not gone to a French 
bouse, in which, if the waiter had cnrsed for a month in his 
own language, I should not have understood him. 

An accident had happened to the regular steamer for Lon- 
don, and there appeared no chance of my getting off for three 
days ; I was in despair, especially as my horses had preceded 
no ftt>m another jrart, ana I wished to be in Liverpool con- 
temporaneously with their arriTal there. 

In the course of the night I was informed that a steam- 
▼essel had just arriyed in Havre from Gibraltar, with some 
of the Bragansa family on their way to Paris, and that she 
was going on to London at day-break. I tucked up my 
portmanteau under my arm, and my young friend and t taU 
Bed out to the part of the quay where uie steamer lay, in 
profound darkness and the most perfect silence. *' Qui yive?" 
faid a watchman, as he put his lantern to my face and a 
hand upon my throat, while I was advandnr to the gang- 
board. My companion explained ; and as I had the prudence 
to give a franc to the watchman, he lighted us careMly to the 
Mb of the vessel. 

Down we groped our way to the cabin ; all was darkness 
there, and every one on board was asleep. The vessel was 
to fall that the steward and his wife were lying on the floor 
(in a heavy slumber), and directly in my way. I spoke : no one 
answered. I caught the stewardess by the nose, and could 
not concave what it was that I had in my hand. She screamed, 
and gave her husband a smart blow on the head, thinking 
that lie was the assailant. ** Pordonnez,'* said I, trying to 
speak civilly in French, and supposing they could not uimer- 
atand English. '* Who the deuce is tiiere ?** roared out the 
steyrard. " Oh, English,'* said I to myself. I explained, and 
slipped a five-fhmc piece into the man s hand, ana apologized 
at tne same time to nis wife for having pulled her nose instead 
of the bell-handle. 

'* The captun is asleep," said he, '* but I shall awake him." 
"Good fellow,- said L 

My interpreter and I followed him, and the captain, who 
had heard tne bustle, opened his cabin door. I repeated the 
purport of my unseasonable visit, telling him, by way of a 
dincher, that the Irish Penny Journal, to which 1 contri- 
buted by far the best articles (*< and which,*' said I, '* you of 
course take for the gratification of your passengers"), oould 
not flourish during my absence from home. 

** Come on board, both of you," said he, '* if you like, but 
don't bother me rnih any more talk at this unseasonable hour 
of the night" 

*' An Irishman !" thought I to myself. 

He banged the door, and I suppose was instantly asleep 
again. 

I was soon in the same condition, and did not awake until 
we had made considerable progress with the very next tide 
towards London. 



ORIGIN AND MEANINGS OF IRISH FAMILY 
NAMES. 

BT JOHN o'dONOYAN. 
Sixth Article. 
bi my last article I eave examples of the process now in 
progress in the severafprovinces of Ireland among the people 
generally in changing thdr original names into names appa- 
rently English or Scottish : there are others in Ireland among 
the genteeler classes who have changed their old Milesian 
names in sudi a manner as to give them a French or Spanish 
appearance ; and the adopters of these names now wish to be 
deemed as of French or Spanish origin (any thing but Irish 1) 
These, it is true, are few m number, but some ofthem are re- 
spectable ; and their effort at concealing their origin is not to 
bo recommended. We shall therefore exhibit a few instances 
of this mode of rendering Irish names respectable-looking by 
giving them a foreign as^ct, which the bearers cannot by any 
effort give their own faces. The most remarkable of these 
changes has been made by the family of O'Dorcy, in the west 
of the county of Gal way, who have assumed not only the name 
of D*Arcy» But also the arms of the D'Arcys of England. But 
it is wellicnown that the D'Arcys of Galway are all descen- 
ded from James Reagh Darcy, of Galway, merchant, whose 
pedigree I know to bo traced by Duald Mac Firbis, not to 
the D'Arcys of Meath, who are of Anglo-Norman origin, 
but to the Milesian G'Dorcys of West Connaught, who were 
the ancient chiefs of Partree, a well-known territory extend- 



ing from the lakes of Lough Mask and Lough Carra, west- 
wards, in the direction of Croaghpatrick. 

The next instance of this kind of change which I shall ad- 
duce, is found in the a^iacent county of Mayo, where a gen^ 
tleman of the ancient and celebrated family of O'Malley 
wishes all his friends to call him not O'Malley, for that ia 
Irish, but De Maillet; but though his frien<is condescend 
sometimes to call him by this name, ihey can scarcely refrain 
from lauffhter while pronouncing it, for they know very well 
that he descends from Owen O Malley, the father of the fa- 
mous heroine Grania Wael, and chief of Umallia or the Owles, 
in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. 

The third instance I have met with of this false Irish va« 
nity is in the far-famed Thomond, where a gentleman of the 
O'Malronies has followed the plebeian corruption of that- 
name, by which it is metamorphosed to Moroni, by yidiich ho 
affects to pass as one not of Irish but of Spanish descent ^ 
but be cannot prevent his ndghbours from calling him 0*Mur-' 
ruana when they speak the native language, for by a strange 
corruption in that part of Ireland, where the Irish Umguago 
is in most other instances very correctly pronounced, when the 
prefix maol is followed b^ r, the / is itself pronounced r^ as in 
the instance under consideration, and in O'Mulryan, a well-, 
known name in Munster, which they now pronounce O'Mur- 
ryan. Thus an accidental corruption in the pronunciation oi 
a consonant is taken advantage or to metamorphose a famous 
old Irish name into a Spanbh one. It is indeed most lamen 
table to see the native Irish think so little of their names anu 
of their own natural country, 

I have many other instances of this audacious kind of 
change of surnames at hand, but I refrain from enlarging 
on them, from the apprehension of exceeding my limits with- 
out being enabled to bring this subject to a dose in tho 
stipulated space. A few others, however, are necessary to 
be exhibited to public scorn. The next instance, then, which 
has come under my notice, is in the province of Connaught, 
where the family of O'MulavUle have all changed their name 
to Lavelle, and where those who know nothing of the history 
of that family are beginning to think that they are of Frenca 
descent. But it is the constant tradition in the county of 
Mayo that they are of Danish origin, and that they have 
been located in larowle since the ninth century. Of this 
name was the late Editor of the Freeman's Journal ; a man 
of great abilities and extensive learning, who among other 
ancient languages had acquired a profound knowledge of his 
own native dialect. This name is scotticised Mac Paul in 
the province of Ulster. 

Another name which some poople are apt to take for a 
French or Anglo-Norman name, is Delany, as if it were I)e 
Lani ; but the Irish origin of tbU family cannot be questioned, 
for the name is called 0'Dulain4 in the original language, and 
the family were originally located at the foot of Slieve Bloom 
in Upper Ossory. Another instance is found in the change of 
O'Dowling to DuLaing, but this is seldom made, and never 
by any but people of no consequence. 

Some individuals of the name of Magunshinan, or Magiisi- 
nan, upon leaving their original localities in Cavan and Meath, 
have assumed, some the name of Nugent, and others that 
of Gilson. Of this family was Charles Gilson, the founder 
and endower of the public school of Old Castle, a man of 
g^reat benevolence, woo found it convenient on his removal 
to London to shorten his name to Gilson. 

Other individuals of Irish name and origin, upon settling 
in London and other parts of England, have changed thair 
surnames altogether, as the ancestor of the present Baron 
of Lower Tabley, whose name was Sir Peter Byrne, but 
who was obliged to change his name to Leycester, to conform 
to the will of his maternal grandfather, who bad beaueathed 
him large estates in England, on condition of his dropping 
his Irish name and adopting that of the testator. He is 
the most distinguished man of the O'Byme race now living, 
and we regret that his Irish origin is entirely disguised in 
his present name of Warren. He descends' from Daniel, 
the second son of Loughlin Duff of Ballintlea, in the county 
of Wicklow, a chief of great distinction, and is related to 
the Byrnes of Fallybeg, near Stradbally, in the Queen's 
County, who descended from the first son of this Loughlin 
— a fact with which his lordship is altogether unacquainted ; 
and the writer of these remarks has often regretted that 
his lordship has not been made acquainted with this fact, 
as it might be in his power to serve the sons of the late 
venerable Laurence Byrne of Fallybeg. 
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Other changes have been made in Irish surnames bv aS>- 
breviation ; but though we regret this, we are not willing 
to condemn il altogether, especially when the changes are 
made for the purpose of rendering such names easy of pro- 
nunciation in the mouths of magif;trates and lawyers, who 
eould not, in many cases, bring their organs of speech to 
pronounce them in their original Irish form. Of these we 
eould give a long list, but we shall content ourselves with 
a selection. 



In the province of Connaught the name Mao Eochy has 
been shortened to M*Keogh, and latterly to Keogh ; O Mnl- 
conry to Conry and Conroy. In Ossory, Mac Gillapatrick 
kas been manufactured into Fitzpatrick. In the county of 
Galway, and throughout the province of Connaught gene- 
rally, Mao Gillakelly has been manufactured into Kilkeily ; 
O'Mullally ta Lally ; Mao Gillakenny, to Kilkenny ; Mac 
Giliamurry, to Kilmurry ; Mac Gilladuif to Kilduff; Mac 
Geraghty, to Geraghty and Gearty ; Mac Phaudeen, to Pat- 
ten ; 0*Hoalahan, to Nolan. This last change is not to 
be excused, for it entirely disguises the origin of the family ; 
and we would therefore recommend the Nolans of the county 
ef Galway to reject their false name, and re-assume that 
of O'Houlahan. Ibis family were removed from Munster 
into Connaught by Oliver Cromwell, under the name of 
O'Houlahan, and they have therefore no just right to 
assume the name of another Irish family to whom they 
bear no relation whatsoever. The real Nolans of Ireland 
are of Leinster origin, and were the ancient chiefs of the 
barony of Forth, in the now county of Carlow, anciently 
called Foharta Fea, where they are s'till numerous ; but the 
Connaught Nolans are not Nolans at all, but 0'Uoulahan<9, 
and are a family who bore the dignity of chieftains in ancient 
times, though it happens, that, not knowing their history, or 
taking a dislike to the sound of the name, they have, with 
questionable propriety, assumed the name of a Leinster familv. 
which seems to sound somewhat better in modern ears, fn 
the province of Ulster, the name Mac Gillaroe has been shor- 
tened to Gil roy and Kilroy; Mac Gillabride, to Mac Bride ; 
Mac Gillacuskly, to Cuskly, and impertinently to Cosgrove 
and even Costeflo ! Mac Gilla-Finnen, to Linden and Leonard ; 
Mac-Gennis, to Ennis and Guinness ; Mae Blosky, to Mac 
Closky. In Munster the noble name of Mac Carihy (or. as 
it is pronounced in the original Irifh, Maw Caui*hfi) has dwin- 
dled to Carty (a vile change I) : O'Mulryan, to o'Rvan and 
Ryan; Mac Gilla-Synan, to Shannon; Mac Gillabov, to 
Mac Evoy, &c. Ac. In Leinster, all the O's and "Macs 
have been rejected ; and though a few of them are to be 
met there now, in consequence of the influx of poor stran- 
gers of late into that province, it is certain that there is 
not a single instance in which the O* or Mac has been re- 
tained by any of the aboriginal inhabitants of that pro- 
vince, I mean the ancient Irish Leinster, not including Meath. 
The most distinguished pf these was Mac Murrogh, but 
there is not a single individual of that name now living in 
Leinster ; the descendants of Donnell Mae Blurrogh Ca- 
vanagh, who, although illegitimate, became by far the 
most distingui«?hed branch* of that great family, having 
all changed their surnames to Cavanagh, and the othur 
branches having, as the present writer has strong reasons 
to believe, changed it to Murphy. The i^-riter has come to 
this latter conclusion from having ascertained that in the 
territory of the Murrows, in the county of Wexford, once 
the country of a great and powerful sept of the Mac Mur- 
roghs, the greater number of the inhabitants, who are perhaps 
the finest race of men in Ireland, are now ralle<l Murphy. He 
has therefore come to the conclusion, and he hopes not too 
hastily, that the Murphys of this territory are all Mac Mur- 
roghs. At the same time, however, he is well aware that 
the name generally anglicised Murphy is not Mac Murrogh, 
but O'Murchoo, which was that of a branch or oft'shoot of 
the regal family of Leinster, who became chiefs of the country 
of Hy-Felimy, and who«e chief seat was at TuUow, in the now 
county of Carlow. The nTiter h %\ell aware that the Mur- 
phys of the county of Carlow and Kilkenny are of this latter 
family, but he cannot get rid of the conviction that the 
Murphys of the Murrowes, in the east of the county of Wex- 
ford, are Mac Murroghs. On the subject of the difference 
between these two families, we find the learned Roderic O'- 
Flaherty thus criticising Peter Walsh towards the close of 
the seventeenth century : — 

** An O' or a Mac is prefixed in Irish surnames to the pro- 
pep names of some of their ancestors, intimating^ that they 



were the sons, grandsons, or posterity of the person wliotc 
namp the;* adopted ; but it was not proper to use one name pro* 
niiscuously in the place of another, as he writes O' Murphy, 
king of I^einster, instead of Mac Mnrphy, or rather Mac Bhnv 
chaSh ; but the family of O'Murchadha, which in English b 
Murphy, Is very different from and inferior to this faoiilj.** 
— Ogygia, Part 111, cap. xxvii. 

There are also some few instances to be met witii, in whiflh 
the O' has been changed to Mac, and vice versa^ as in thera* 
markable instance of O* Melaghlin, chief of the Soulheni Hy- 
Niall race, to Mac I^nghlin \ also in tho!<e instances in whioh 
O'Duvyerma has been changed to Mac Dormot, O'Doneghj 
to Mac L>onogh, O'Knavin to Mac Nevin, O'Heraghty^ ta 
Mac Geraghty, and a few others. 

Th&se latter changes are not calculated to ditguite tha 
hi*h or tain of the families who have made them, but tbty art 
still to be regretted, as they tend to disguise the origin, raoSv 
and locality of the respective families, and we should therat 
fore like to* see the original names restored. 

Similar changes have been made in the family name« amenv 
the Welsh, as A p- John into Jones, Ap-liicnardinto Pricfatfd 
and Richards, Ap-Owen into Owens, Ap- Robert iuto Proliert 
and Roberts, Ap-Gwillim into Wdlinu, Jke. &c 

Having thus treated of the alterations the Irish hava madeia 
their surnames or family names, for the purpose of making 
them appear English, I Khali next proceed to point eat 
the changes which they have likewise made in their Chris. 
tjan or baptism names, for the same purpose. Many of their 
orfjrinal names they have altogether rejected, as not imv 
mediately reducible to any modern English forms ; but otheri 
they have retained, though they have altered them ia sooh a 
manner as to make them appear English. The writer could 
furnish from the authentic Irihh annals and p<^igrees a \fMm 
list of proper names of men which u-ere in use in the reign « 
Queen Elizabeth, and which have been for a long time laid 
aside ; but the limits of this Journal would not afford room 
for such a list : he must therefore content himself by pointing 
out the original forms of such names as have been retalnrd in 
an anglicised ^hape. These changes in the Christian namashart 
been made, not only by those families « ho have adepttd Eagtiii^ 
surnames, but also by thaso who have retained the Milesiaa 
O's and Macs ; but these families have assumed that tbe Eiig^ 
Msh forms which they have given this class of names are per* 
feetly correct. This was assumed to be true so earljp as tba 
year* 1689, in which we iind Sir Richard Coa writing eo the 
subject as follows : — 

'' The Christian names of the Irish areas in England} 
Aodh I. e. Hugh, Mahoone i. 0. Matthew, Tei^ i, e. Timo- 
thy, Dermond 1. e. Jeremy, Cnegher i. «. ComeKos, Cormao 
t. e. Charles, Art 1. e. Arthur, Donal t. e. Daniel, Goron t. «i 
Jeofry, Magheesh 1. e. Moses." 

Now, i absolutely deny that these aamea are identical, 
though I acknowledge that they are ct present uaiversallv 
received and used as such. In the first place, the name Aodl!^ 
>\hich has been roetamornhosed to Hugh, is net synonyqKms 
with it, for the name Aodh signifies /re, but HugH, y^hich has 
been borrowed from the Saxon, signifies hiyh or lofty. Since, 
then, they bear not the same meaning, and are not made up 
of the same letters, in what, may it be asked, does their iden- 
tity consist ? it is ouite obvious that they have nothing in 
common with each other. In the second place, Mahon, or, at 
Sir Richard Cox writes it, Mahoone, is not Matthew; fori! 
we believe Spenser and some Irish glossographists, Maben 
signifies a hear ; and if they be correct, it cannot be identical, 
synonymous, or c(»gnate with the Scriptural name Matthew, 
which does not signify a bear^ but ayijl, or Aftresevt. In the 
third instance, the Irish name Teige, which according to aU 
tlu' \n>h glossaries signifies « potty is not synonymous with 
Timothy, which means the God-fkuriny^ aiul tberet<)re is not 
identical or cognate with it ; and 1 therefore doubt that the 
Irish people have any right to change Teige into Timothy^ 
It was first anglicised '1 hady, and the writer is acquainted 
with individuals who have i*endured it Thaddufus, 1 heophilus, 
and Theodosiu«». 

In the fourth instance, Dermod, or, as Sir Rid»ard Cox 
writes it, Dermond, is not identical with Jeremy, nor is il 
synonymous or even cognate with it. On this name, whicb 
was first very incorrectly anglicised Darbv, the learned Dr 
O'lJrien writes as follows : — '* Diarmaid, tfie proper name of 
several great princes of the old Irish. This name [which had 
its origin in Pagan times] is a compound of Diu^ 'g<»<i» and 
armaid, the genitive plural of the Iribh word tarm, Latin mma^ 
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armorum^ ito that Din^armaid literally signifies the same as 
JDeun armorum^ the god of arms. Such is the exalted origin 
of this Irinh name, which does not screen it fVom being at 
times a snhject of ridicule to some of our pretty gentlemen of 
the modem English taste.'* 

It must, however, in candour be acknowledged that this is 
not the meaning of the name Dermod, and that Dr O'Brien 
invented this explanation to gain what he considered re?»pect- 
mbility for a name common in his own illustrious family, and 
■which was considered vulgar by the fashionable people of the 
period at which he wrote. We have the authority of the Irish 
glossaries to show that Diarmaidf which was adopted at a 
remote period of Irish history, as the proper name of a man, 
signifies a freeman ; and though this meaning does not sound 
as lofty as the DeuM armorum of Dr O'Urien, still it is suffi- 
ciently respectable to show that Dermod is not a barbarous 
name, and that the Irish people need not be ashamed of It ; 
but they will be ashamed of every Irish name in despite of all 
that can be said, as the writer has very strong grounds for 
asserting. The reason is obvious — because they have lost 
their nationality. 

In the fifth instance, Concovar, or, as Sir Richard Cox 
writes it, Cnogher, is not identical, synonymous, or even cog- 
nate with Cornelius ; for though it has been customary with 
some families to latinixo it to Cornelius, still we know from 
the radices of both names that they bear not the slightest 
analogy to each other, for the Irish name is compounded of 
Conn^ strength, and Cobhair, aid, assistance; while the Latin 
Cornelius is differently compounded. It is, then, evident 
that there is no reason for changing the Irish Concovar or 
Conor to Cornelius, except a fancied resemblance between 
the sounds of both; but this resemblance is very remote 
indeed. 

In the sixth Instance, the name Cormac has nothing what- 
soever to do with Charles (which means nohle'^tirited)^ for it 
is exnlainod by all the glossographers as signifying " Son of 
the Chariot,** and it is added, " that it was first given as a 
sobriquet, in the first century, to a Lagenian prince who hap- 
pened to be born in a chariot while his mother was going on 
a journey, but that it afterwards became honourable as the 
name of many great personages in Ireland.** After the ac- 
eesmon of Charles the First, however, to the throne, many 
Irish families of distinction changed Cormac to Charles, in 
order to add dignity to the name by making it the same with 
that of the sovereign— a practice which has been very gone- 
rally followed ever since. 

In the seventh instance. Sir Richard is probably correct. I 
do not deny that Art mny be synonymous with Arthur \ indeed 
I am of opinion that they arc both words oii the same orlgi. 
nal family of language, fhr the Irish word Art s\%m^en noble ^ 
and if we can rely on the British etyroologistSt Arthur bears 
mm^ of a similar meaning in the Gomracgor Old British. 

With respect to the eighth instance given by Sir Richard 
Cox, 1 have no hesitation in assorting that the Irish proper 
name Domlmall, which was originally anglicised Donnell and 
Donald, is not the same with the Scriptural name Daniel, 
whif4i means God is judtfe. 1 am at lea«t certain that the 
ancient Irish glo«sographera never viewed it as such, for they 
always wrote it Domhnail^ and understood it to mean a great 
or proud chieftain. This explanation may, however, be pos- 
sibly incorrect ; but the m in the first syllable shows that 
the name is formed from a root very different from that from 
which the Scriptural name Daniel is derived. 

With respect to the names Goron (which is but a mistake 
far Seoroon), Jeofry, and Maghee^h, Moses, the two last in- 
stances furnished by Sir Richard Cox, thev were never borne 
by the ancient Irish, but were borrowed from the Anglo- 
Kormans, and therefore I have nothing to do with them in 
this place. What I have said is sufficient to show that the 
Christian names borne by the ancient Irif^h are not identical, 
synonymous, or even cognate with tiiose substituted for them 
in the time of Sir Richard Cox. 



The most raluable part of every man's education is that 
which he receives from himself, especially when the active 
energy of his character makes ample amends for the want of 
a more finished course of study. 

" Would you know this boy to be my fon from his rerem- 
blance to roe?" asked a gentleman. 'Mr Curran replied, 
<* Yes, ski the maker's name is stamped upon the bkde,'' 



ELEGIAC STANZAS 

ON A SON AND DAUGHTBR. 

In Menion, by Eblana's bay. 
They sleep beneath a spreading tree; 

Ko voices fyom the puMic way 
Shall break their deep tranquiUitj. 

Oontarf may bloom, and gloomy HowtU 
Behold the whita mII passing by. 

But never shall the spring-tima growth 
Or stately bark delight their eye. 

Clontarf may live, a magic name, 
'i o call up recollections dear — 

But never shall great Brian's fame 
Delight the sleeper's heedless ear. 

They fell, ore reason's dawn arose — 
They, sinless, fell affliction's rod ; 

Oh, Who can tell their wordleas woei 
Before they reached the throne of Qo4 ? 

Vrhat tieinf o er the cradle leans* 
\%'here innocence in anguish Ilea ; 

Writhing in its untold pains— 
That feels not awful thoughts Ariie I 

*Tis dreadful eloquence to all 

Whose hearts are not of marble itone'^ 
Such eloquence a^ could not fall 

E'en ttom the tongue of Haseillon. 



Their ills are o'er— a father's c 
A mother s throes— a mother s feart ■ 

A wily world with all its snares. 
Shall ne'er begtoom their joyless yean. 

They sleep In Mcrrton by the bay, 
Fiom passions, care, and sorrow firee ; 

No voices from the public way 
Shall break their deep tranquillity. 



TESTIMONIALS. 
EvcKT one who has had any thinff to do with the filling up of 
appointments for which there has oeen any competition, must 
have been struck — takinc^ the testimonials of candidates as 
criteria to judge by--with the immense amount of talent and 
integrity that is in the market, and available often for the 
merest trifle in the shape of annual salary. In truth, iudeine 
by such documents as those just alluded ii^ one would tbum 
that it is the able and deserving alone that are exposed to 
the necessity ^f seeking for employment. At any rate, it is 
certain that all who do apply for vacant sitnations are with- 
out exception persons of surpassing ability and inoormptibla 
integrity — flowers of the flock, pinks of talent, and para- 
gons of virtue. How such exemplary persons oome to be 
out of employment, we cannot tell ; bnt there they are. 
' The number of testimonials which one of thcoe worthiei 
will produce when he has onee made a dead set at an appoint- 
ment, is no less remarkable than the warmth of the strain in 
which thev *re written. Heaven knows where they get them 
all ! but the number is sometimofl really amazing, a hatful, 
for in<ttance, being a very ordinary quantity. We once saw 
a candidate for an appointment follon-ed by a porter who car- 
ried his testimonials, and a pretty smart load for the man 
they seemed to be. The weight, we may add, of this gentle- 
man's recommendations, as well it might citf ried the day. 

In the case of regular sltnation-hunters of a certain class, 
gentlemen who are constantly on the look-out for openings, 
who make a point of trying tor every thing of the kind that 
offers, and wno yet, somehow or other, never succeed, it may 
be observed that their testimonials have for the most part 
an air of considerable antiquity about them, that they are in 
general a good deal soiled, and' have the appearance of having 
been much handled, and long in the possession of the very 
deserving persons to whoce character and abilities they bear 
reference. This seems rather a marked feature in the case of 
snob documents i^ those alluded to. How it should happen, 
we do not know' but you seldom see a fresh, clean, newly 
written testimonial in the posse6sk>n of a professed situation- 
hunter. They are all venerable-looking documents, with 
something of a musty smell about them, as if they had long 
been associated in the pocket with cheese crumbs and haU- 
bumt cigars. 

A gentleman of the class to which we just now particnlarlr 
refer, generally carries hi^ budget of testimonials about with 
him, and is ready to produce them at a moment's notice. 
Not knowing how soon or suddenly he majr hear of some- 
thing eligible, he is thus always in a state ot preparation for 
such chances as fortime may throw in his way. It is com- 
mendable foresight. 
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As regards the general style of testimonials, meaning par- 
ticularly that extreme warmth of eulogium for which these 
documents are for the most part remarkable, it is perhaps 
in the case of aspirants for literary situations that we find 
it in its greatest intensity. It is m these cases we make 
the astoundins^ discovery that the amount of literary talent 
known is really nothing to that which is unknown; that 
in fact the brightest of those geniuses who are baskine 
in the sunshine of popular farour, and reaping fame and 
fortune from a world s applause, is a mere rushlight compared 
to hundreds whom an adverse fate has doomed to obscnritT, 
of whose merits the same untoward destiny has kept the world 
in utter ignorance. As proof of this, we submit to the reader 
the testimonials of a couple of candidates for the editorship of 
a certain provincial paper, with which, along with two or three 
others, we had a proprietary connexion. There were in all one 
hundred and twenty applicants, and each had somewhere about 
a score of different testimonials, bearing witness to the bril- 
liancy of his talents and the immaoulateness of his character. 
We, the proprietors, had thus, as the reader will readily be- 
lieve, a prettv pob of it One hundred and twenty oandicUtes, 
with each, takmg an average, 20 letters of recoinmendation ; 
20 times 120—2,400 letters to read I 

In the present case we confine ourselves merely to one or 
two of the most remarkable, although we cannot say that the 
difference between any of them was very material. They 
were all in nearly one strain of unqualified, and, as regarded 
their subjects, no doubt deserved laudation. The testimonials 
were for the most part addressed to the applicants themselves, 
as in the following case : 

*' Dear Sir — In reply to your letter stating that you meant 
to i^ply for the editorship of a provincial paper, and request- 
ing my testimony to your competency for such an appoint- 
ment, I have sincere pleasure m sayine that you possess, in 
an eminent degree,' every qualification lor it. Your style of 
writing is singularly elegant, combining energy with ease, 
and copiousness with concentration ; nor is the delicacy and 
correctness of. your taste less remarkable than the force and 
beauty of your, language. But your literary achievements, 
my d^ar. sir-^^chi^vemtnts which, although .they have not yet, 
will certainly one day raise you to eminence— bear much 
stronger testimony to your merits than any thing I can pos- 
sibly say in your, behalf ; and to these I would refer all who 
are interested in asbertaining what your altainments are. As 
an editor, of a paper, von would be invaluable ; and I assure 
you, they will not be httle to be envied who shall be so fortu- 
nate as to secure the aid of your able services," kc. ko. &c. 

Well, this was one of the very first testimoniab we hap- 
pened to open, and we thought we had found our man at the 
very outset, that it would be unnecessary to go farther, and 
we congratulated ourselves accordingly. We were delighted 
with our luck in having thus stumbled on such a genius at 
the first move. It is true, we did not know exactly what to 
make of the reference to the candidate's literary achievements, 
what they were, or where to look for them ; for neither of these 
achievements, nor of the candidate himself, had we ever heard 
before ; but as the writer of the letter was not unknown to 
ns, we took it for granted that all was. right. 

MThat, however, was our surprise, what our perplexity, 
when, on proceeding to the testimonials of the next candidate, 
we found that he was a gentleman of still more splendid ta- 
lents than the first ; that, in short, the light of tne latter's 
genius, compared to that of the former's, was but as the light 
of a lucifer matdi to the blase of Mount Etna. 

" Gentlemen," said the first testimonial of this person's we 
took up (we, the proprietors, being addressed in this case), 
*' Gentlemen, having learnt that you are on the look-out for 
an editor for your paper, and learning from Mr Josephus 
Julius Aujpustus Bndgeworth that he intends becoming a 
candidate for that appointment, I at his request most cheer- 
fully bear testimony to his competency, I mieht say pre-emi- 
nent fitness, for the situation m question. Mr Bndgeworth 
is a young man of the highest literary attainments ; indeed, 1 
should not be going too far were 1 to say that 1 know of no 
writer, ancient or modem, who at all approaches him in force 
atid beauty of style, or who surpasses him in orijpna^ity of 
thought and brilliancy of imagination : qualities \% hich he has 
beautifully^ and strikingly exhibited in his inimitable Essay on 
Bugs, which obtained for him the gold prize-medal of the 
Royid Society of Entomologists, and admission to that 
Society as an nonorary member, with the right of assuming 
the title of F. R. S. In fine, gentlemen, I vio\x\d entreat of 



you, as much for your own sakes as for that of my illustrious 
young friend Mr Bridgeworth, not to let slip this opportunity 
— one that may never occur again — of secunng the services of 
one of the most talented gentlemen of the day ; one who, I 
feel well assured, will one day prove not only an honour to his 
country, but an ornament to the age in which he lives. With 
regard to Mr B.'s moral character, I have only to say that it 
b every thing that b upright and honourable ; that he b, in 
truth, not more dbUnguiMcd for the qualities of hb head 
than of hb heart" 

We have already said that the circumstance of finding in 
the bug essaybt a greater genius than in the candidate who 
preceded him, most grievously perplexed us. It did. But 
what was thb perplexity compared with that by whidi we 
were confoundea, when, on proceeding to look over the testi- 
moniab of the other candidates, we found that the merits of 
every new one we came to surpassed those of liim who had 

Sine before, and thb so invariably, that it became evident 
at we had drawn around us all the talent and diaracter of 
the country ; that in fact all the . talent and character of the 
country was striving for the editorship of our paper. 

Thus placed as it were in the midst of a perfect galaxy of 
genius, thus surrounded b^ the best and brightest men of tlia 
age, we had, as will readily be believed, great difiiculty in 
making a choice. A choice, however, we did at length make ; 
fixing on the brightest of the brilliant host by which we were 
mobbed. Need I tell the result ? Need I say that this luminary 
turned out, after all, but a farthing candle 1 — a very ordinary 
sort of person. He did, indeed, well enough, but not better 
than a thousand others could have.done. 

While on thb subject of testimonials, let us add that we 
had once, with one or two others, the bestowal of .an appoint- 
ment to a situation of trust, and for which integrity was the 
chief requisite. We had in thb, as in the former. -case, an im- 
mense number of i^plicants, and, asinthe former case, eadiot 
these produced the most satbfactory testimonials. We chose 
the most immaculateof these honest men— ^we ajppointed him. 
In three weeks after, he decai7H>^ with £500 of ms employer's 
cashl . . C. 



FniCNDSHiP.— -Friendship derives all its beanty and 
strength fh>m the qualities ofthe.heart, ^r^ftomk vfetvoHs 
or lovely disposition ; or shoi^d these be wantfis^: someslka- 
dow of them must be present; it can never. d»9l'Un^>ia a 
bad heart or mean dbposition. It is a. passion limited to the 
nobler part of the species, for it can never co^^sist with vice 
or dissimulation. Without yirtue, : or the supposition of it« 
friendship b only. a mercenaiy league, or a tie of interest, 
which must of course dbsotve when* that interest decays, or 
subsbts no longer. It b a composition of the noblest passions 
of the mind. A just taste and bye of virtue^ good sense, a 
thorough candour and benignity of heart, and a generous 
sympaSiv of sentiment and affections, are the essential ingre- 
cuenu of thb nobler passion. When it originates fh>m love, 
and esteem b strengtnened by habit, and mellowed by tiBse, 
it yields infinite pleasure, ever new and ever growing. ^ It is 
the best support amongst the numerous triab and vicissitudes 
of life, and gives a refish to most of our engagements. What 
can be imagined more comfortable than to have a friend to 
console us m afflictions, to advise with in doubtful cases, and 
share our felicity ? What firmer anchor is there for the mind, 
tossed like a vessel on the tumultuous waves of contingencbs, 
than this ? It exalts our nobler passions, and weakens our 
evil inclinations; it assbts us to run the race of virtue with a 
steady and undeviatin^ course. From loving, esteeming, and 
endeavouring to felicitate particular people, a more general 
passion vrill arise for the whole of mankind. Confined to the 
society of a few, we look upon them as the representatives of 
the many, and from friendsmp learn to cultivate philanthropy. 
Sir M, Davy, 



HuMiLiTT An humble mafi is like a good tree ; the 

full of frnitthe branches are, the lower they bend themselves. 

No dust affects the eyes so much as gold dust. 
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TOMB or cmuuir. 



TwBNTT yeai9 had neArly dapsed, and no ttooe marked tlia 
grave where Curran was interred: etill Ireland continoed 
unpossessed of the remains of one of the ablest of her orators 
and purest of her patriots, and seemed, in this instance espe- 
cially, to Justify the reproach of her habitual neglect towards 
the posthumous reputation of her great men. 
^ To the mana^^ oommittee of the cemetery at GlasneTin 
belonfi^ the merit, m this eminent instance, of setting an exam- 
ple which may remove or mitigate the humiliating truth of 
that too just reproach.* They reclaimed for Ireland the bonee 
of Curran, which were transferred from England to the ceme- 
tery over which they preside. 

To Lord Cloncurry , ever foremost or forward in aught affeet- 
ing the public weal, and through life distinguished as the muni- 
ficent supporter of all the elegant and usefularts— of every ob- 
ject proposing to advance the interesU of his country or honour 
of her name— to him belongs the merit of originating a sub- 
■cnption from which has resulted the monument at Glasnevin, 
aupd the other now in progress at the churdi of 8t Patridcf 
Thus at the northern extremity of DubUn the tomb of Cv- 



• This monvmeot. If not faiauendng, has certainly been feOowad by 
■Moumcnu now In progrett of erMrtion to the Uu Chief Baron Joy, Mr 
MKUwrnmad, the Dean of 8c Patrick's, Lord Clements, and oCbeft. 

^?*S??Sir ^•^■»*'« ^^^ >«' Chrlitopher Itoore. an Irish sculp, 
to asfkK and the iltaatton fronts the nmMunent of the late Seijcaot BalL 



ran ttaadt orer bb rwahn ; aad at the soutnem extremity, 
in our nsetropolitan Cathedral Chureh« wfaidi may be called our 
little Westminster, a oenota^ now begun, will soon bear 
witness that after alapse of 28 vears, new recorded hoaoars 
gather round his monument, ana his glory still freshens in tho 
memory of p<uiterity. 

A senior fellow of our Universit j, who had no other share 
in his subsequent elevation to a mitre than the circumstance 
of having rendered himself worthy of it, observes on the sub- 
ject of tms oommemoration as follows : — ** It (a letter) shows 
me, however, that you intended to apply to me on a subjeet 
well calculated to excite my sympathjr ; and it rives me ao 
opportunity of indulging my own feelmgs, and of promotin|^ 
my own honour, in avowing my admiration and resoect for 
splendid talents and disinterested patriotism. I shall there- 
fore be flattered by the insertion of my name in your list» 
though I do not entertain the ambitious thought of mj doin|f 
honour to the memory of a man who has erected for hmiself a 
monument greater and more lasting than can be eontained in 
anvoemetery." 

The woocUcnt engravimr prefixed to this article it desorip- 
tire of Curren's tomb at Glasnevin, of which Bfr J. T. Pap- 
worth, A.R.H. A., architect of the Royal Dublin Society, was 
the arehiteot, and conductor of its construction and suceesaM 
execution. It is a fac simile of the oelebrated ehef-d'cMtTTS 
of the antique knowa as the tomb tf Bcipi* Bavbatira^ 
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e^^M of which art* favGurit^ otyeots of purcha5;e to the 
iiftFof Rome, and lovers of virtu. It is a magnificent 
specimen of that simple, durable, massive grandeur, which 
tne early artiiits of the mistress of the world deemed suit- 
able to the character of a great man's sepulchre ; fit to out- 
live, like its great Roman prototype, numerous generations of 
■an* aod bear down the name of its honoured obJMst to the 
admiration of a most distant posterity. Napoleon's tomb at 
St Helena- was of course the suggestion of the best taste of 
France and Italy combined. It bears a close resemblance to 
that of Scipio. The material of the latter ia of an inferior de- 
scription of stone, greatly surpassed by that of Curran's tomb, 
which is composed of the best specimen, perhaps, extant, of 
our finest insfa granite, and sparkles like silver in the sun. 
The applloation of this product to sepulchral purposes is re- 
cent and appropriate. The late palace of our dukes, the late 
halls vf our parliament, the testimonials commemorating Uie 
Tietort who most exalted the glory of Britain on the ocean and 
by land, our custom-house and post-office, onr eourts of jus- 
tice* the harbours of Wicklow, Howth, and Dnnleary, the 
spirt of 8t Patrick's, the grandest of our bridges, with most 
other of our magnificent public edifio#«, have long displayed and 



will king display the value of our granite for beauty and soil 
djty. It has superseded the uso of Portland stone, for, capa 
Vk of being out mto the finer figures of architecture, it admits 



of any shape, it withstands any weather; and harder than free- 
It^ne, and hardening in the air, and susceptible of every fnrma- 

.\\Q^ fVoiQ the chisel, the miMlet, »nd the hammer, i^ stauds of 
§11 the mineral kingdom most (aithful to the trust of monu- 
mmtiM nime. But it is not bf such memorials, as was Justly 
fihimfd bf the eminent prelate filretdy referred to ; It U 
dOl b/ StieP roemoriaU M art m»y eonstruct from marble or 
RfMSi or oqr own enduring granite, ih»t the immortality of 

' Clirrftn*s f^me can be »ehleiredt it U in the greai eflbrts of his 
trf^BSMndant genius wff best can eontemplsf. h'- deathless 
Hfonument, and in th§t rfSMet H mu be said of hai a« John- 
ion siOd on ft like ooea^tony 

%t ie^ Ukelfff ('• iaiSM%!tfng tomb. 
The tomb Is In the form nf a Saroophagus, of the Doric order 

3f arohitepturf , richly soulptnred. The triglyphs are most 
elicately wr^ngnt, Md the metopes are ornamented with 
pateras. |t {s erected so as to appear upon a tumulus, which 
baa a good effect. The dimensions are as follow : — 

. Tbf |lioth 11 feet 2\ inches by 5 feet ^ inches. 

The aado ,..,** ^ ^eet 11 inches by 3 feet 8l inches. 

Height 6 feet 2 inches. 

The blocks of granite of which the tomb has been formed 
are perhaps the largest made use of in Ireland, each weighing 
from 4 to 5 tons. TheJoinU between the blocks have been M 
managed as to be imperceptible, and the tomb thus appears 
to be one entire mass of granite. F. 



THE MARKET-WOMAN. 

BT at. o. It. 
^om of the pleasantest of the many pleasfMit r«miniM9»cni 
pf my childhood are associated with tbe reeollection of a very 
ngly uncouth woman, with » very uffly uncouth name, " Mofl 
^iskellagh, ' owr market-woman, u the cognomen ** Moll" 
was intolerable to " ears polite," what was it to the euphonious 
appellationof her better half, " Mogne Miskellagb ?" 1 he Epg- 
IisT) groom of an Irish gentleman once overheard some person 
calling " Mopue aliskelUghr " Mogue MisMlagb !" »♦ Afogne 
Miskella^hl* he thrice eiiclaimed, voice, eyes, and hands in 
their various wajs ezpressinjg astonishment, ** does t h»* 'ei# 
name belong tp a Christian ?' 

. The home of my early days was situated fire miles from the 
liearest market-town ; and as it was not always cAarenient to 
send a servant and horse for the various commodities neeeeeary 
fpr a tolerably large family, » regular drudging market man or 
Vroman was deemed iadispensable. Moll j^liskellagh heard of 
*• the lady's" ^rant* and wishes, and believing her own Umbs 
to be stout, and her memory retentive, offarS herself as the 
•• bea<!t of burden." 

** Mlsthress, jewl." ploaded Moll, with the most persoasive 
Dfpgue imaginable, ^'sorra sitch a pair ov legs in the whole 
pounthry ; an for my back, it bangs L>aaagher lor the strinth I 
As to my karracther, thank God I need Fay nothin' about it, 
•*«• ?*J ••^•^;^ **^e it to my naiburs for iu honesty." 
^. , . AJHl wm^t; s^uaft h»v« jts r9wwd," r^tarned tha naiabl* 



and well-belored ** Misthress," whose business it was to engage 
the market-woman. *' But do you read ?" 

** Au^h I sorra bit ov me, yer honour," quoth Mrs MitkeU 
lagh, with a groan ; ** lamin* was'nt the fashin in my young 
days, or I 'spose I'd have got a lick ov it like the rest. But 
what ov that, misthress ?" 

•* Why, it would be better for all parties that you did read, 
as you will have so many notes to carry to different shops, 
ana you cannot fail to be sadly puzzled.' 

" Augh, lave out the notes, ma'am," interrupted Moll, some- 
what impatiently, ** an* give me yer commands by word or 
mouth, an' 111 engage for it. I'll go to the four quarthers ov 
the town, an' do yer errands widout a single mistake : bekase 
why, if I wud happen to forget one or two, I have a way or 
me own to make me remirober agin. 8o, for God's an^ me 
childher's sakes, yer honour, give me the berth, an* 1*11 sarve 
ye faithful. Throth I'll drag as much as an ass V* 

" Well, I believe I shall try you, Molly," raid the lady, smil- 
ing kindly, the appeal of distress never lost upon her. ** Thurs- 
days and Saturdays are the days we send to town ; be you 
ready to attend me at ten o'clock neat Thursday." 

I was present at this engagement, and though I was rerj 
young at the time, never shall I foraret the mghtful grins 
with which Moll Miskellagh graced ner nuberant thanks, 
nor her eztra-oztraordinary onrtseys 1 I have ffen an ele- 
phant attempt such movements since, and | can declare that 
the quadruped was the more gracefnl of the two. The 
" quadruped !" do I say ? 1 would not vow that our market- 
woman was not akin to a came: : she was as enduring as one, 
I am oure, and seldom bavf i seen her witbonl bff t)urthen 
behind. 

Well, on Tbnrsday Moll Miskellagh was fmnntnal ; she 
came with ewes, ears, and bunds all prepared for *• town.** 

*♦! am siUly afraid '* began the lady, pausing, and 

looking doubtmlly at her messenger* 

" Of what, yer honour?" inquired Molly brisWy. 

" That your memory eannot retain all tb# eommiaaions I 
must entrust you witb> and not only me, but trtry one in the 
house." 

** Thry me, madara~go on, jewl ! Never ibif me 1 Give 
me a hundred or them if you like, for I have a wm or pie own 
to remimber." 

'* Well, I wish to serve you at all events. Then yq« piust 
first carry this post-bag to the post-ofiice." 

** So I can, madam ; an' I need say nothin' there, M tbt btg 
will tell what it wanU o? Itrelf* Oo on. dliriint I** 

•* Then you are to go to the baiter's in Wew*stft9i, U tbe 

bnteber's & MarketsVeei, to F '• tor grooeriM, m Mrs 

1-,^ pf Cbnrch^straet with this note, and to Mn ti^ of 
CMwhin with this other. And here is a Ust of articles you 
are to purchase for me at any shop you please. But what 
operation are you performing on your fingers ?" 

" Augh, there's my saicret I" quoth the market-woman 
triumphantly. " Ye see, misthress, I have three sorts or 
ihreatf, black, white, an* grey ; an' when I am not sure that 
1*11 think ov a thing parfectly, I tie one ov those threads on 
ene OV me dnnn t an' whin I am at a loss, I keep lookin' at 
the thread till I remimber what I tied it on for, an' so at last 
it eomes into my minmry. Oo on, misthress, if you plaise ; the 
day is gettia' late with us." 

*' I have no more oommlasions, Molly \ but here oomes your 
master with his.'' 

♦* Well, Mrs Miskellagh, have yen got all your commend, 
flMnlf f" inouired the ^ ministhur,^ smiling. 

** Augh, be lanient, yer rivirinee ! t^e mistress has given me 
a power to do to-dav.^ 

/< Well, Moll, I wtal be lenient T have only two or three 
trifling commissions to give you. First, you must go to the 
pest-office» and then to B— 's for my boots; neither parson 
nor jMiest can do without them, you know. Did vou ever iiear 
of the * priest in his boots,' Moll ?** 

•' Threth I have, an' danced it too, ear. €o on, yer ririr* 
ince: what next?" 

♦♦ We*t yen are to go te l^lr W , the attorney, with thi| 

•ote, and be snre to wait for his answer. I have no more 
commissions to«^ay. But new. Moil, take care of the young- 
sters ; and here they come, ready to overwhelm you !" 

** ^^ ^ '^"'**' ***^^ ^^ '' ^*^"^2i*^ *he poor market *womah 
as a trrop of laughing, romping children bonnded iototS 
rooih and Furrounued ner. 

Now, grandpapa, for a little innocent mischief, prCvatfiy M 
ulrer to eaob of the yonngsters, to grsUfy their tAM 
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tastes in toys, purposely to test poor Moll's system of mnemo* 
nics. The eldest boy was about to give his orders in a loud 
key, when Moll Miske'Jajjh, with a proper reverence for her 
own sex, puf^hed him aside, and desired the " young Miss" to 
'* spaik op first." 

** A sixi)enny doIl« and two dishes for vy baby-kitchen,** 
ftqneaked miss. 

•* Now, young masther* yours ?'* 

** A top, MoH-^ot a p^ging-top, but a hamtning-top I 
want." 

** A hummin*«top !** cried the market- womaii» impatiently ; 
** arrah, what the ahioul is a hammin'*top ?" 

'* Why, a humming-top is a-^^a-hummmg top/' quoth yourtg 
master, somewhat posed. *' It makes a noise this way-lbum, 
hum, hum— for all the world like a droning beetle." 

Poor Moll had no acquaintance with any beetle but a sort 
of wooden instrument with which peasant maidens pound 
thdr coarse clothea ^hen washing them at a stream or rirer ; 
and " a dhrouin* beetle 1" sJie cjaaulated, opening wide her 
small grey eyes, and looking from one to the other for an ex- 
planation ; while grandpapa, his faoe bathed with tears iVom 
exoesi«ive laughter, prepared to make matters dear, but in 
reality to make ** confusion worse oonfohnded." But Uie hero 
of the humming-top thought no one knew its peculiarities so 
well as himself, and be tinded the dilemma by describing a 
humming-top to be ** a great deal larger than a common top, 
bad a square hole in one side, and it was always painted red.*' 

** That'll do/* said Moll Miskellagfa, irking to be satisfied. 
" I'll inquire about sitch a thing* any bow. An' now, little 
masthers, what's your pleasnree ?" 

One chose " a whip, ' anc* the other " cakes," and then we 
thought poor Moll had her quantum, and that she might pro- 
ceed on her journey. But so thought not Moll. Confident of* 
her retentive powers and strebgtn of frame, she seemed de* 
termined to test herself to the utmost t and befell she left the 
house, she descended to thtf lower regions to offer her services 
to the dignitaries of the kitchen. 8he was expected, it 
eeensed, for cook had a lot of ** kitohen fttuif ' to be disposed 
of in town, the butler to send for a new raior, the housemaid 
to hare a letter put into the post*office, directed to ** John 
FitE^Garald, at Mr Crosbie's, esquire, Dublin^ Great Britain, 
•treet, Ireland," and the kitchen-maid to send for a wireoomb 
to support her redundant tresses* 

" Anv thing else, now ?" demanded the raetaeDgOr, her foot 
on the threshold of the outer door. 

** No 1 no ! no !" eiclaimed idl thO Toiew at oneo} ** awa/ 
with ye, an' Ood speed ye I" 

" Amin 1" muttered the market^-woinan, striding up tho stoop 
•toRo steps, through the yard, and down tho a¥enuo» without 
** casting a longing, lingering look behind." 

I will not sav how often we ehildroA teased our char, good* 
angel- tempered grandmother with '* when will BfoU MiskeU 
laf^ return ?" Sufiieo it to say, wo tiunight Of nothing but 
>loll, looked for no one but Moll ; and until we aetuaUy be- 
hold Moll panting up tho stoop avtMO with k prodigious load 
#tt her back, a huge basket on ono arm, and the poet-bag on 
the other, her two pockets or rather walloto filled to tho brhn« 
wo nerer gave ourselves or others net or poaoo! 

But the markot-woman was triumphant I Kot ono rin^lo 
eoimnission did sbo forget, and orory one was satined with 
her dealingt and bargains exoopt tho butkr, ii^oso raaor woo 
base metal, instead of Med, or oroo iron ! But who eould 
blame Moll Miskellagh? Abler persons, and of tho sex that 
nsod tuoh serapers, had been imposed on ere then. Witnoot— 
Bt'ng wtU lsitiM«4 from i ritah or mis, 
Hadge n«w began irtUi trtnnlnR (kct to acrubk 

Just Hke« hedger cutting furxe ; 
•Twa« a vile ra«or ! Then the rett he »ried— 
All were htipottbri ! ** Ah !* Hodge dghed, 
** I wMt mf eiflitetn-pence wttlito my purse !** 

Yes ! our market-woman was triumphant t and ftn> mant 
years she retained her situation, exhibiting the same strength 
of memory^ fidelity, and honesty, to the last. But I must 
mention hoW nice*y we nicked our grandpapa fbr his indiscroot 
httempt to puxale our purveyor on her first essay. Erer after, 
we regularly called upon liim for ** means to test tho market- 
woman's memory," and he gnod-hnmouredly always compiled 
with the demand. Then, oh ! what an interesting object Moll 
hooame to ns 1 How we used to watch for the first glimpse of 
the huge white load retting on her back, and rising consider- 
ably abofe hor head I And how often in our eagerness we 
mistook white cows, ladies dressed in white, and white horses, 
te onr dearly bolorod Moll MitkoUagh I 



tine evening we expected some particularly nice thPH^ h^ 
our market-woman. It was somewhere about Cbri^tma^i ^bott 
our means swelled considerably by the addition of Chrijtinoo 
gifts. Many times during the evening we had soon things vetf 
like Moll in the distance, but which turned out most bitter 
disappointments. All four were stuck in a window that com* 
manded a full view of the road to E ■ .■ ; and never did thO 
unfortunate lady of Bluebeard put more eamoet eagor inqui* 
ries to her sister Anne, ** is tnero any body coming ?" tball 
we did to each other on this momentous occasion. A.t length* 
oh, sight of Joy 1 wo beheld a white object descending tho 
opposite hill. '* She is coming ! she is coming 1" Seroamod a 
quartette of young voices, aim down wo flew to thO avOAue 
gate. Alas and aJaok 1 it was not Moll, but a gentleman o* 
a white horse ! We gaaed on each other in b^Mbleso di%- 
mav ; but ono of the party, though sadly oonfounded, resolved 
to hear of our messenger if possible, since ho oould not soo 
her. and, boldly advancing, demanded of the travoUer ** if ho 
were coming from E ■ ■ ?" 

The gentleman, for he was a g^tlemaui Oppoarod sono" 
what surprised at this address, but observing a group of fosjr, 
merry-looking children, he reined in his hofse^ and smiling 
good-naturemy, replied that '* ho Waa thonmt«itfiig Iroih that 
town." 

Emboldened by this condesoensioB, tho Dost qnety was* <' had 
ho seen Moll Miskellagh ?" 

The stranger laughed outright ** RetOfy, mr deOr/' ia&d 
he» " I have not the pleasure to know any ono of thai namou 
Pray who and what is MoU Miskellagh r 

** 'Our market-woman, sir," quoth our ^oketaiaa* >^» 

** Ha ! What sort of person is she, pray ? Porhapt I did 
see her." 

We looked at one another doubtfully, the look plainly ot- 
pressing *' How shall we describo her ?" when at last the first 
speaker, with the air of an incipient Judge of female beaut j, 
took on himself to reply, ** that Moll Miskellagh was a rory 
Ugly woman indeed, that she bad a palo yOlkiw face, ahd a 
great wart near her nose ; that she wore a dark blue cloak, 
an old bUck bonnet, and that the carried a prodigiooa, oh I a 
vary big load on her back." 

** If ever was description more graphic 1" ezdaimed tho 
traveller, still laughing. " I did mdeed see voor marketA> 
woman. I passed her about a quarter of a mOo mm this ; and 
if you have pattenoe, my dears, you will soon see liet>. You 
oxpoot some nice things by her, I am stire^Eh ?** 

** Oh dear, yes, sir" — and thereupon we eagerly onmnorated 
all that Moll was diargod to purohaae. Tho Icind gentloaian 
soemod to ei\joy our doli^tfnl aaticipationi, asMd ue otr 
nameo, and rarioua other qaeetlons, and eharitably kept •• 
employed till poor OTcr-ladon MoU actually came in sight, and 
hntil he witnessed our damorona urolcomos, and saw ns ik 
possession of our treasuros. Nay, ho lingered to Uwgh at our 
expedient to facOitato Mra Miskollagh'a tardy aoTomentt «p 
the Terv steep avenufr— ono and aU of the fonr Juveniles goti- 
ting b^ind her and pushing her np (much in tho way tho vO«> 
rit&lo Captain Kearney's ndr bat fat cousin waJs snt up tho 
oompanion-laddor, as described m ^ Potor ftmpio"), tho boys 
diouting '* Yo heave ho 1" as the good ahip OU MoU got Into 
port. 

Peaoo to the poor market-woman I in sobm lono and hum* 
Mo eh«feh..yard she now rests after hor lifh of labour-^ tbO 
menory of those who know her, her only et>itaph, i; 
•• filMjMe, lUthftd, hooert, AMcb-eiidwitig lf<« UAIfi^ 



ANIMAL HEAt. 

Second Article. 



In the last paper on this subject a few instances were auotod, 
showing the great extremes of temperature which human 
beings and the lower animals are capable of oftdurihg with^i 
out it^ury, and in many cases without inconvenience. Wo 
propose in the present article to notice brieflv the means by 
which it is believed living oreatures are enabled to Exhibit 
this pow«r; and although physiologists are not ummlmous 
in their opinions on the subject, yet the views we shall endea- 
vour to explain are those which are held by tho majoiuty of 
scientific men, and which are best sunported by experiment, 
by analogy, and by the authorltv of illustrious natties. 

For the purpose of making the subject clear to those who 
may not be acquainted with tne principles of physiology, ** the 
science of life," as it has been happily tero^ it may bo 
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vmM to •xpUin the rationale of an oporation oontinnally being 
ytrformed by all of xm, and yet rery little thought of or under- 
■Iea4 — ^we mean the process of breathing. It is found that 
the natural heat of animals depends on the perfection of the 
apparatus by which respiration is performed ; those a nima ls 



little raised aboTO the medium in which they li?e.* It is ne- 
OMsary, therefore, to hare a clear idea of the process of re- 
spiration before we can understand the connection between it 
aad animal heat. 

The object of respiration is to purify the blood and render 
H at for the Tarious offices it performs in the animal economy. 
When the blood leares the h^rt to be distributed through the 
body, it is of a rerr bright red colour, but as it proceeds in 
Hi course it gradually loses this and assumes a purple hue ; 
and when, baring completed its circulation through tne body, 
it is returned to the heart again by the reins, it has entirely 
lost Its former bright colour, and is then rery dark, and, from 
the Impurities it has acquired in its course, unfit for the pur- 
poses of life. To restore its former qualities it is necessary 
that it should be brought into contact with the atmosphere, 
and this takes place in the lungs. By the action of the mns- 
•les of the chest and abdomen, the interior of the chest is in- 
creased in size, an empty space is formed into which the air 
instantly descends by the mouth or nostrils, constituting what 
is termed the act of mspiration. At the same moment that the 
muscles of the chest increase its size and make room for the 
air to descend, at that rery moment the heart contracts, or in 
popular langnoafi^e pulsates or beats, the effect of which is 
to force the dark-coloured (venous) blood from the portion of 
the heart in which it was contained, into the lungs. The lungs 
are composed almost entirety of an innumerable number of 
Tcsides, or minute air-bladders, into which the air descends, 
as we hare stated. These vesicles are covered with a net- 
work of extremely fine blood-vessels. When the heart pul- 
sates, it fills these vessels with the dark-coloured blood ; and 
as the air is canable of passine through both the coats of the 
Teside and of tne blood-vessels, it of course comes into di 
rect contact with the blood, and a chemical change imme- 
diately takes place. 

This chemical change is necessary for life : the air is 
changed in its qualities, and the blood is also changed in its 
mialities. The ahr is changed by having one of its constituent 
elements (oxygen) abstracted from it ; and the blood is 
changed by itsbeinff impregnated with this gas, and relieved 
ef another kind called carbonic acid. If from any circum- 
stance this process is interfered with, the individual dies of 
sofFocation. A person may be suffocated for want of air, or 
Ibr want of pure air. In the former case his death is caused 
in this manner : — The wind-pipe being closed, either by pros- 
svre, as in the case of criminals who die by hanging, or by 
somethhig entering and obstructing it, it happens that al- 
though the muscles of the chest enlarge its internal area, as 
before mentbned, the air cannot descend into it This does 
not, liowever, interfere with the action of the heart, which 
^MTces the dark blood into the minute blood-vessels of the 
diest, as usual ; the blood passes onward unchanged ; it re- 
ceives no oxygen, nor is its bright red colour restored. In 
this state it reaches the chamber of the heart, from whence it 
is to be distributed to the head and body ; a portion of it is 
forced up the vessels which convey it to the Drain, and the 
moment it reaches this org^, it produces violent convulsions, 
insensibUity, and in a few moments death. A similar result 
takes place from breathing foul air. In this case, althooeh 
air may descend into the air-vessels of the lungs, yet, as toe 
grand element, the oxygen, is not present, no change is pro- 

' * Animali ar« divided by naturaliftf into two clssset, cold^ilooded and 
wvm-blMdod : the Utter breetbe bj langt. through which «U the blood of 
She bodj it eonttmudly peased, and which hac direct eommunieatioii with 
the air. Cold-blooded creature*, such aa flahea, breathe by meana of gllla, 
sod the air, Inatead of coming into direct contact with their vital fluid, la ab- 
sorbed from the water. In the caae of reptilea, which are cold-blooded, 
although the air may come into direct omitact with the Mood, aa In the re- 
wlratloD of the frog. yet. by the peculiar atructure of his Iungs,only half the 
Mood is sent to them to be purified ; and thua hb auperiority over the fish 
te reeeivtaig air direct, la balanced by the drcumaUnce that hia blood la only 
aalf prniAed, in conaequence of being only hi part exposed to the action of 
tfMdr. The temperature of animals b found to have relation to their ao> 
tf vlty and vital energy. The following list exhiUU the temperature of the 



Birds, .. lOS degrees Fahrenhett. | F^, .. 40 degrees Fahrenheit. 
Sneop. .. 100 degrees — SnaU, .. 36 degrees ~ 

Worms,.. 5Sdegrees | Fl«ht •• SOdegrees — 



dnced in the blood ; it pursues the same course ss thai iust 
pointed out, unchanged in its quality, and the same fatal re- 
sult is the inevitable consequence. 

The atmosphere in a state of purity is composed of two 
gases mixed together; the one termed oxygen^ the otiMr 
nitrogen. After escapine from the lungs, the air is found' to 
have undergone a remarkable chanj^ ; the oxygen has disap- 
peared, and its place is supplied with an equal volume of ano- 
ther gas called carbonic acid ; while at the same time the air is 
alto^ther altered in many of its more important qualities ; it is 
no longer fit for the purposes of life, nor will a bght bum in it, 
A person shut up in a confined place without a supply of fresK 
air, verv soon expires : and a candle placed under a glass 
vessel filled with air that has been breathed, immediately 
goes out. In short, respiration and combustion are similar 
processes, and the same result is produced by both, namely, 
carbonic acid eas. 

This gas is formed by the mixture of oxygen with carbon 
(chvcoal). It is absorbed very readily by water, and is per- 
haps best known in the form of soda water ; the aSrated liquid 
sold under that name being nothing more than water strongly 
impregnated with carbonic acid gas. It is formed by a variety 
of processes — by breathing, by combustion, bv fermentation, 
and otherwise. In everv case, however, its formation is at- 
tended with heat. Ana now, having thus briefly introduced 
the subject, we may mention, that on this fact is founded the 
theory which attempts to explain the means by which the 
animal temperature is produccKi and maintained, ft is founded 
on the fact, that whenever oxygen enters into combination 
with carbon, and fonns carbonic acid gas, heat is always 
produced. 

The most usual manner in which this is effected is by com- 
bustion ; the substance which boms, such as wood, or tallow, 
or coal gas, for example, consists principally of carbon, and 
on being ignited, the oxygen of the atmosphere is made to 
combine with it, and carbonic acid is the result. Every body 
knows that heat is produced by this process ; but there are 
many instances in wnich the same effect may take place with- 
out being so readily understood. Heat and light are so con- 
stantly found united, that we can hardly conceive how so 
large a substance as the human body can be kept constantly 
warm without the aid of fire. It is, however, effected by s 
chemical process identically the same as' combustion, excqit 
that light is not produced. The lun^ ma^ be regarded as 
the fiiraace of the body, from which it denves its supply of 
heat ; the fuel is the carbon in the blood ; and the wina-pipe 
is a chimney serving a double purpose : first, to allow of tne 
passage of nresh air for the process, and then to convey awav 
the vapour which is produced by it ; for the breath wUch 
issues from our lungs is just as much deteriorated in quality 
as that which escapes from the chimney of a largo furnace 
after passing through the fire. 

This, then, is the process by which the animal heat is main* 
tained. The blood comes to the lunes loaded with carbon ; 
the air descends the wind-pipe, consistrag of one-third oxygen; 
the carbon of the blood and the oxygen of the air unite ; the 
blood is purified, and carbonic acid gas is produced. This is 
attended with heat ; the purified blowi is capable of absorbiag 
all this heat, and does so. In its progress through the body, 
as the blood again becomes impure, it gradualljr parts with 
the heat so acquired, and on agam being purified, it receives a 
f^h supply. rfothUig can be more simple and beautiAi] than 
this process ; it is in accordance with every great operation in 
native, which is always effected in the most direct and simple 
maimer ; and the proofs that thb is the manner in whioh na- 
ture effects her object in this instance, are numerous and 
unanswerable. 

There are two circumstances which at first sight may ap- 
pear to interfere vdth the explanation above given of tha 
very beautiful phoiomenon. First, the lungs are found to be 
but very little warmer than any other part of the body, al- 
though, as we have stated, tlie animal lieat is produoed in 
them : and, secondly, the quantit}r of carbon proauced by re- 
spiration is very small compared with the genial heat promoed 
by its conversion into carbonic acid. With regard to the heat 
or the lungs, a series of experiments instituted for the purpoee 
of asoertslning how they were kept at so moderate a d^free 
of temperature, led to the discovery of an extraordinarr 
change which taJces place in the vital fluid after I>eingpuiifiea9 
which satisfactorily explains the circumstance. Tne pure 
blood is found to have a greater capacity for heat than impure 
blood ; it will absorb more; and in consequence, all theMttb 
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produdid h|^ its purification is immediately absorbed by |L 
and earrie«^y as fast as it is generated, to be distribulja 
be body As. the blood becomes impure in its progress. 



it gradvally loses its power of retaining the heat It liad so 
imbibdH ; and the heat therefore is distribnted during the cir- 
culation of the blood, and €ixerj part receires a due supply. 
This change in the power •f the Titai fluid to absorb neat, 
aoeording as it is more or less pure, is a fact that was not es> 
tablished in the time of Paley, or he would have been able to 
add another ^oof of design to his unequalled argument. 

The quantity of luel (if we may use the expression^ re- 
enired for generating the heat of the animal frame, is certainly 
MS than we mi^ht anticipate. All animal and Tcgetable food 
contains a considerable portion of carbon, which of course, 
after being digested, becomes a part of the vital fluid, and in 
this way it is supplied for the process. It is well known also 
that in cold climates, where a greater quantity of animal fuel 
la required, the inhabitants are extremely fond of fat and oily 
matters, which contain more carlion than any other kind of 
food ; yet it would hardly be imagined that so small a quan- 
tit J as the eighth part of an ounce of carbon per hour would 
be sufficient to maintain the heat of the body at an uniform 
temperature of 98 degrees. We are assured by the best che- 
mists, however, that the average quantity of carbonic acid 
icenerated by a person in health m twenty- four hours is about 
40,000 cubic inches, and this contains only about \\h ounces 
of pure carjbon. Rather less than half an ounce is therefore 
ased per hour in preserving the body at its usual temperature. 

The limits of this article prevent our noticing other objec- 
tioiis which have been urged against the theory just described, 
hut the facts it rests upon can only be overturned by opposing 
facta which have never yet 1>een produced. It is certain that 
earbomc acid is produced during respiration, that its produc- 
tion is klways attended with heat, that pure (arterial) olood is 
eapable of absorbing a greater portion of heat than impure 
(venous) blood, and that the temperature of any part of the 
body is according to the supply of blood which it receives ; 
an inflamed part becoming very hot, and a limb in which the 
eironlation has been stopped by a bandage becoming cold. 
These facts taken together sufficiently prove the truth of the 
eonelusion that has been drawn tram, them, and which we have 
above very briefly illustrated. 

It remains to say a few words on the manner in which the 
body is relieved of its superabundant heat, and enabled to 
bear such high degrees or temperature as mentioned in the 
Ibrmer paper. Franklin was the first who gave a rational 
axplanation of the phenomenon. He observed that the eva- 
poration of a small quantity of a liquid from the surface of 
any substance would reduce the temperature of a very large 
body. If we place a little ether on our hand, and allow it to 
eraporate, we shall soon become sensible how much cold may 
be produced in this wav. Wine-coolers are formed on this 
principle ; they are made of porous earth, through which the 
water they contain oozes very gradually, and is evaporated 
by the heat of the air : this cools the liquid within, and of 
eoorse the decanter of wine contained in it Kow, perspira- 
tioo cools the body in a similar manner. If any person looks 
dosely at the fleshy part of his hand, he will observe that the 
minute ridges which He nearly parallel to each other are co- 
vered with an innumerable number of small pores, throng^ 
which the perspiration maj be seen issuing when the hand is 
warm. From microscropio observations it is calculated that 
the skin is perforated by 1000 of these pores, or holes, in 
every square inch, and that the whole surface of the body 
therefore contains not less than 2,904,000 ]^res ! When the 
body is heated to a certain degree, the fluid portions are all 
directed to the skin, and escape gradually through these pores 
in the form of perspiration, and the cooling power thus pro- 
duced is capable of immediatelv removing ue superabunoant 
heat. The moment pwspiration broke out on tne bodies of 
the experimenters who ventured into the heated oven, alljsense 
of pain was removed ; and in many fatal disorders to which 
man is tuliject, the first symptom of returning health is a si- 
milar occurrence. We may add, that a common cold is the 
effect of the perspiration being suddenly checked, and that 
the health of the body depends on the nunute pores we have 
Mferred to being kept open and in action. 

J. 8. D. 



Society makes criminals, and then punishes them for their 
misdeeds. 



ORIGIN AND MEANINGS OF IRISH FAMILY 
NAMES. 

BT JOHN O DONOVAN. 
The Seventh and CoBdudtaig Article. 
At the present day very few of the original Irish names 
remain without being translated into or assimilated with 
those borne by the English. Of this I shall next furnish in- 
stances, the truth and correctness of which cannot be contro- 
verted. Among the OXonors of Connaught, the name Ca- 
thal, which is svnonymous with the Welsh Cadell, and signifies 
warlike^ was changed to Charles after the accession of Char- 
les L to tiie throne ; for the Irish, who were attached to 
this monarch, went great lengths to assimilate several of their 
Christian names to Charles. Thus, while amon^ the O'Co- 
nors of Connaught, Cathal was manufactured into Charles 
(with which, it will be readily granted, it has nothing in com- 
mon, either in meaning or sound), among the O'Conors of Faly 
in Leinster, Cahir, which signifies warrior, was metamorphosed 
into the same ; and at the same time the Mac Carthys of 
Desmond substituted it for their Cormac, and the 0*Hagans 
and other northern families for their Turlogh. This was 
paying their court to the king with a venc^eance ! 

In the families of Mac Carthy, O'Sullivan and O'Driecol, 
Finghin [Fineen], a name very general amonr them, and 
which signifies the fair offkpring, has been anglidsed to Flo- 
rence. Among the same southern families uie name Saer- 
bretbach, which prevails among the Mac Carthys in par- 
ticular, and which signifies the noble judge, is translated 
Justin. In the family of O'Donovan, as the writer has had 
every opportunity of knowing, the name Murrogh has been 
metamorphosed to Morgan; Dermod, to Jeremiah; Telge, 
to Timothy ; Conor or Concovar, to Cornelius ; Donogh, to 
Denis ; and Donnell, to Daniel. In the family of O'Brien, the 
hereditary name of Turlogh has been changed to Terence ; 
Mahon, to Matthew ; Murtogh or MorierUgh, to Mortimer 
(but this very lately) ; and Lachtna and Laoiseach, to Lu- 
cius. Among the O'Gradys the name Aneslis is rendered 
Stanblaus and Standish. In the families of 0*Donnell, 
0*Kane, and others, in the province of Ulster, Manus, a name 
borrowed by those families from the Danes, is now often ren- 
dered Manasses. In the families of Mac Mahon and Mac Kenna, 
in Ulster, the name Ardgal or Ardal, signifying of At^A prow- 
ess or valour, is always anglicised Arnold. In tne family of 
0*Madden of Shilanamchy, in the south-east of the county of 
GiJway, the hereditary name of Anmcha, which is translated 
Animosus by Colgan, is now always rendered Ambrose, to 
which, it will be readily granted, it does not bear the slightest 
analogy. Among the families of Doyle, Cavanagh, and others, 
in the province of Lemster, the name Maidoc, or'Mogue, 
which they adopted from St Maidoc, or Aidan, the patron 
saint of the diocese of Femes, is now always rendered Moses 
among the Roman Catholics, and Aidan among the Protes- 
tants T (any thing to make a difference^ Among the 
O'Neills in the province of Ulster, the name Felim, or Felimy, 
explained as meaning the ever good, is now made j*elix ; Con, 
signifying strength, is made Constantino; and Ferdoragh, 
meaning dark-visaged man, is rendered Ferdinand. Amonjg^ 
the O'Conors of Connaught, the name Ruaidhri, or Rory, it 
anglicised Roderic, but amone most other families it is ren- 
dered Roger. In the same family, Tomaltach is rendered 
Thomas ; Aodh, Hugh ; and Eoghan, Owen. In the families 
of Mac Donnell and others in Scotland, and in the north of 
Ireland, the name Aengus, or Anp^, is always rendered 
JEneka. Among the O'Uanlys of Sheve Bawn, in the east of 
the county of Roscommon, the name Beraoh, whidi they have 
adopted firom their patron saint, and which is translated by 
Colnn, directe ad scopum coWmans, is now always and oor- 
recUy enough rendered Barry. Throughout IreliLid the old 
name of Brian is now rendered Bernard, and vulgarised to 
Barney, which is more properly an abbreviation w Bamaby 
than of Bernard. Among the O'Haras and O'Garas in the 
county of Sligo, the name Kian, which they have adopted from 
their mat ancestor Kian, the son of 01iolI01nm,king of Mun* 
ster, IS now rendered Kean ; and I observe that the chief 
0*Hara has suffered himself to be called Charles King O'Hara 
in a book lately dedicated to him 1 In the family of Magnire, 
Cuconnanght i 
Cosnavy undei _ 

of O'Kane, the name Cooey, _ ^ 

nal language* and signifying " dog of the pGtin,** is noir ren- 
dered Qnintin. In the fiunUy of O'Dewd, the anoifttt ; 
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of Dathi, which they have a<h>j)te<l from their great ancestor 
of that name, who was the last Pajjan king of Ireland, is now 
rendered David, a name with which it is supposed to be syno- 
nymous. In the north and west of Ireland the names Duval- 
tach, Duv-da-lethe. and Duvdara. are all anglicised Dudley. 
In the family of Mac Sweeny, the very ancient name of Here* 
nion is anglicised Irwin, but it is now almost obsolete as a Chris, 
tianname. In the families of O'Hunlon.O' Haran, and O'Htsany, 
in the province of Ulster, the name tvochv, signifying /rorxe- 
man^ and which was latiniKcd Kochodius, Achaius, I-aithichius, 
and Equitius, is anglicised Auhy and Atty ; but this name is 
also almost obsolete, the writer having never met more than 
one person who bore the name, in his travels through Ireland. 
Among the O'Mulconrys, now Conrys, the names Flann, Fi- 
thil, and Flaithri, have been anglicised Florence. In the fa^ 
xnily of O'Daly, the name Baothghalach, which was formerly 
latinized Boethius, is now always rendered Howes ; and in that 
of O'Clery, the name Lughaidh is anglicised Lewy and Lewis. 
Among the < >'Reilly8 of Cavan, the hereditary name of MaeU 
mora, which signifies majestic chief, is now invariably rendered 
Myles, and among the O'Kellys of Ily- Many, the name Fachtna 
is rendered Festus. In every part of Ireland, Mae^^eachlainn, 
or Melaghlin, which signifies servant of Si Stcumii/tMu^ has been 
changed to Malachy, to which it l>i>ars no analogy whatever, 
axcefHing some fancied rcsendilancc in i^ound. In every iiart 
of Ireland the name of (lilla-patrick has been changeil to 
Patrick ; and, by the way, it is curious to observe, that common 
as the name Patrick has now become in Ireland, especially 
among the lower classes, it was never in use among the an- 
cient Irish, for they never called their children by the name 
itself of the Irish apostle, deeming it more humble and more 
auspicious to call them his nen-nnU ; and hence we find the 
ancient Irish calling their children, not Patrick, but Maelpa- 
trick, or Gillapatrick ; and those nimea they latinized Patri* 
cianus, not Patriciu.s. The name of Patrick is now looked 
upon as the most vulgar in use among the Irish, which is a 
Tery strange and almost unaccountable prejudice, for Patri- 
eius was one of the most honourable names in all antiquity, 
as the reader will see if he will take the trouble to read the 
work on the antiquity of Britisli Churches, by Fssher, pp. 
&41-1046, in which that learned primate gives the history and 
derivation of the name. 

The names of women have been also very much metamor- 
phosed, and many of the most curious of them entirely re- 
jected. 1 have now before me a list of the names of women, 
drawn up from the authentic Irish annals, and from the 
History cf Remarkable Women— a curious tract in the 
Book of l«ecan, fol. 193 ; but as the limiu allotted to me 
in this Journal will not allo«vme to furnish such a list, 1 must 
rest satisfied with giving such names as are still retained, 
with a selection from the most curious of those which liave 
been r^eotod, adding their meanings as far as they are cer- 
tain. The following are the ancient Irish names of women 
still retained, as the writer has determined by examining tlie 
provinces of Ulster, Connaught« Leinster, and tbo greater 
part of Mulder :-« 

1. AiiU^ now Hannah. 

2. Briyhiti^ now anglicised Bridget, from its resemblance 
to the name of the celebrated Sw^ish virgin of that name. 
Brighid is a woman's name of pagan origin m Ireland ; it has 
been explained /ierv dart by tne Irish glossographers, espe* 
ciall^ by Cormac, Archbishop of Cashed who distinctly states 
in Ins glossary that it was the name of the Muse who was 
believed to preside over poetry in pagan times in Ireland. 
Briykid is now very common in Ireland as the name of a wo- 
man, in consequence of its being that of the most celebrated 
of the female saints of Ireland— the patroness of Rildare — 
who is well Icnown all over Europe as the great patroness of 
IreUnd. 

3. /Trto/fl, though a beautifnl name, has nearly become ob- 
solete since the iMtginuingof the eighteenth century, but some 
feiv still i*etaiti it in the abbreviated form of Nuala. 

4. GratHe^ aow Grace. 

5. LoMuiriua^ also, though in use not long since, has lat- 
terly beonme obsolete. 

6. Meadhhh^ pronounced Meave. This is still preserved 
and anglicised Maud, Mab, and .Mabby ; and the writer is ao- 
quaititcd with several old women of "the Mi'esian race who 
still retain it. This warf the name of a celebrated iiueen of 
Oonnaught, who flourished in the first century, and who is 
now known in the legends of the mountainous dlsti-icts of Ire- 
land as tiae %tte«i of tke fiuries. From this country her spi* 



^ found way into Scotland, uihI thence into fjk A*th of 
Btagland, where Shakspeare met with her, but HK'aioer too 
diminutive a form for the shade of the Irish heroine, a 

7. J/or, pronounced Moro. The writer believes thaTther* 
are a few women of (his name still living in Ireland ; %iit ka 
is confident that there are but ^ry few, though it wa* tbo 
name pf many honourable ladies in the reign of Queen EUUou 
l)eth, and for a century later. In our own times, however, it 
has been almost invariably anglicised Mary, with whicfa \A 
is neither syminymous nor cognate, 

8. Satlhbh^ pronounced Soyv, is the name of several women 
of the old lri>li race, and who are known to the writer. It is 
now almost iuf arial)ly anglicised Sally, to whieh il bears ■• 
analogy. 

9. bmcha is still the name of several wometi ia Ireland^ 
especially in the province of Ulster ; but the risin{( geaerm* 
tion are beginning to object to it as being too Irish, wid ar« 
determined on having it changed to Sarah er Sally. Th* 
writer Is acqu^unted with families in whom this name is here* 
ditary, and among whom the mother is alwajs called Sor* 
cha, and the daughter Sally ( and though the latter knows 
that her own and her mother's name are the samtf, still 
would she blush to hear her own name pronovneed Sorckm^ 
The name Sorcha signifies clear, bright, Imd might be well 
rendered Lucy or Lucinda ; but we should like to see it pro* 
served in its primitive form, which is net to be despised either 
for its sound or signification. 

10. Vhh, This name is still in eonstant ase amoar th« 
women of Ireland, but when speaking English, they iniranably 
anglici^e it to Winifred or Winny. 

The writer is not aware that any other name whidi was 
in use in the ancient Irish times is now retained* ozeept tht 
foregoing. 

The names Catherine, Evlin, Eleanor, Isabella, Mary, Ho« 
nora, Sheela (Celia), and many others now in use, ana sv^ 
posed to be of Irish origin, do not oeeur in the Actiowii af 
Remarkable Women above referred to, and there is no reaMs 
to believe that (hey were ever in use in ancient Ireland. 

The folhming is a list of curious names of women whieh 
occur in the authentic annals and in the Histot^y of Remark*> 
able Women. U is highly probable that a few m than ara of 
Danish origin : — 

1. Aevin, i.e. Amoena; 2, Afriea; 8, Albi and Albin i 4, 
Allin ; 6, Alma, all good ; 6, Alphin { 7, Athraota. This nam* 
has l)een restored by the Mae Dermott of Coolavin. 0, Baroar, 
blackhairef) ; 9, Bebail, woman of prosperity ; 10, Bebin, me» 
lodious woman i II, Blanaid, Florinda, from blath a blossom t 
12, Brigh, vigour ; 13, Caoht, bondmaid ; 14, Cailleaeh-I>e, i. e; 
female servant of God ; 15, Cailleaoh- Kevin, the female servant 
of St Kevin ; IC, Cailleach-Aengus, the female servant of St 
Ai>ngus ; 17, Caintigem, fair lady \ IS, Keara, the raddy ( 19^ 
Oodirand i 20, Covtla, t. e. Victoria ; 21, Cocas 22, Coroar, 
the ruddy ; 23, Crea ; 24, Devnet ( 25, Derval. the tina re* 
quest ; 26, Dcrforgal, the true pledge, latiniaect Dervorgilla i 
27, Dianiv and Diniv ; 28, Dechter; 29, Derdr^ alarm i 30^ 
Dorenn, the sullen; 31, Dav-Covfla, victoria nigra i 9^ D«* 
veesa, nigra nutrix ; 33, Dunsa, the brown, haifed j 84, I>aa» 
lah, lady of the fort < 85, Edwina; 86, Eithnet 87, ElbrSgh ; 
38, Emeria; 39, Eii ; 40, Essa, natrix t 41, Enginia, female of 
Eogan ; 42, Fedilmi, the ovar-good ; 48, FinbaU the while 
blossom t 44, Findelv, fail* oovntenaaee s 45, Fianavor, of the 
fair eye*.lids ; 46, Pimii« the oomely t 47, Fiaseoh, the fair 
Bower ; 48, Findah, the fair ooleur ; 49, Flanfta, the raddy i 
50, Qclges, swan* white ; 51 , Gemlorg, gem-like ; 58, Gnahtt ; 
53, Gobnet, female of Gebban ; Qormlah, (he blue lady t 6^ 
Ida, the just ; 56, Lana ; 57, Lasser, a flame ; 5S, LaBsnrhia, 
Bame or Uush of the wkie ; 59, Lerthan ; GO, Lithao ; 61, 
Irfuanmasi, beautiful as the mooa ; 62, Ligaeh, pearly, or like 
aprecioas stone ; €3, Maelmaiden, servahtof the morisagi 
64, Mongfin, of the fair hair ; 65, Monoha, the same ae &loni- 
ca ; 6G, Slurgel, the fair one of the sea ; 67« Morria, orini- 
ta, or of the long hair ; 68, Neave, elfulgemie ; 69, Orlah* 
or Orflah, the gohlen lady ; 70, Kanalt^ female of Kan* 
dal ; 71, Ronat, female of Ronan ; 72, Saraid, the axoelleBti 
quero, the same as Sarah ? 73, Sdlvlah, ladv of posBeesions ; 
74, Shimah, the good tranqniiltty ; 75, Sodefva, of the goodly 
aspect ; 76, So-Domina, the good Iwly ; 77, Temar, the con* 
spicuous ; 78, Talilah, quere Dalilah ? 79, Tindi, the tender; 
80, Tre^si, strength ; 81, Tualah, the noble lady ; 82, Uailsi, 
the proud ; 83, Uaisli, the gentle ; 84, tVllach, the proud ; 85, 
Uchdelva, of the fair breast ; 86, Unehi, the content kms. 

AVe have now seen the process by which the Irish 
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*have a«*simiiiaei their names and surnames to thofe of the 
Englifh% An(F the r^a^ons which have 4ed thorn to do so. 
1 wodcT not $o much regret their ha\in|ir done so, if I 
were not aware that some of the famili«*s who have thus an- 
plici>ed their names wi>h to conceal tliuir Irish origin, as if 
thev were ashamed of their ancestors and country, and that 
*Rnot her result of these changes must soon be, that statistical 
writers will be apt to infer from the small number of ancient 
Irish Mjmame!^ retained in Ireland, that all the old Irish race 
were supplanted by the Kngli-h. 

1 shall close these notices ol the surnames of the Irish people 
by » remark which I should wish to be univert^ally believed, 
namely— That no ancient lri>hFumame is perfect unless it has 
either"0 or Mac prefixed, excepting in tho-e instances where 
the soubriquet or cognomen of the ancestor is uj^edas the sur- 
name, as I'avanagh, itc. and, accordiuglv, that nine-tenths 
of the surnames ^4 present borne by the (ri>h people are in- 
OQrr«Ctf w being mere mutilations of their origm^l forms, 
^ Per Mar ftMUC 0. tti v«ro* rognp«c'b llibcrnof 
UU duvbu* Ocmpti*. niiUut liiucruiu Mdai j 
By Mar and O 
You'll furfly know 

TriK' Iriffimen alwaj | 
But if Mux luck 
Butt) O and Mac, 
No Irukhmen are thtj.** 

Th* tmth of this well-known distich may now be qtiettipne4> 
tnoughit was correct a few centuries sinca. 

It is but natural to suppose that a conquered people should 
look upon themselves as inferior to their conquerors ; and this 
rage for adopting Kngli^h surnames whicn prevails at pre- 
sMit, is, in the opinion of the writer, a clear prool' of the pr*. 
Talence of this feeling, that the Irish consider themselves 
inferior to the English. Spenser, ^\hilehe advises that the 
Irish be oompolled to rejaot their O'l and Alaes, and to adopt 
Engltah surnamM, dissuiides his own countrymen from adopt- 
ing Irish ones, as some of them had done,* in the frtlhnviug 
words whiuh the writer, balng as Iri^h at l^ponsar waa Eng- 
Ibb, now adopts as hi« own }•*>*' Is it nossiblv that any should 
to lflMn*« growe out of frame, that tnoy should in so short 
•pace, qaite ^rget their countrey and thair own naroaa ! that hh 
a niAtt dangerout lethargie, much vorF« than that of llessala 
Corvinas, who b«ng a mont learned man, thorough sicknese 
Ibrgat hit nwn name."->A»^ai# of JreUind, Dub. Ed. p. 107. 

And again :^ 

** Could they ever enneefve any nioh dislike of I heir own 
natural conntreys as that they would U •akmrnni tif tktir 
name, and byte at tke duggo from which they tueked life f" 
-^bid, p. 108. 

THE ICHNEUMON. 

Of this animal ip&ny very absurd stories bare been told, 
amongst which not the least ri<liculous is, that it watches its 
opportunity when the huge crocodile of the Nile slumbers upon 
the river bank, and, artfully inducing the monster to yawn by 
tickling his nostril with its tail* rushes fearlessly and with won- 
drous agility between the terrible jaws and their formidable 
rowsof teetn. and, forcing its daring way down its throat, re- 
tains posse.<-sionQf its strange citadel until it has destroyed its 
unwieldy victim, when it gnaws its way out, and leaves the 
carcase'to wither in the sun. Other tra\ellers have prctendetl 
to contradict the above »>tory, but their mode of doing ^o in- 
volves ajpiffce of absurdity no less glaring than the equally un- 
founded legend they assume to thero^'elvesthe merit of corm*!- 
Ing; for by their acoount the lotmeunon does not enter the 
tiiroat ef the erooodUe with a hostile intent at all, neither does 
it use its tail to cause that creature to open its jaws, for of 
that is there no need, seeing that the crocodile opens them of 
his own will, and likewise with pleasure allows the Ichneumon 
to enter for the purpose of clearing his throat of swarms of 
tormenting inserts which lodge therein, and by their stinging 
|n»o4uoe intolerable pain. I can however assure my readers 
that this subject has been, since the above conflicting state- 
Hients reached us, effSsctually cleared up; and you may confi. 
dentfy rely upon it that the Ichneumon no more enters the 
crocodile's mouth whether as a friend or as an enemy, whether 
to destroy him or destroy his tormentors the flies, than that 
he attacks him while awake. 

The Ichneumon Is shapoil somewhat like a ferret, but is ra- 
ther more slender in its form, and it^ head is likewise longer and 
narrower ; it is also an animal of far greater activity and 
lightness qC movement, being able to clear at one spring a 



distance of a coimle of yards. It is further a most expert 
climlwr, and it will I.e a very high wall indeed thaf will confine 
it within an enclosure. The colour of the Ichneumon is a 
brownish grey, or a light brown barred with white; the ani- 
mal indeetl appears snedded with ia dirty nhite, but it is so 
only in appearance, ti^ fact bein*;, that each several hair has 
brown and white rings upon it. l^«m the back, sides, and tidl, 
these rings are small, and the hair longer than upon the head 
hm\ extremitiai of its limbs ; hence these latter parts appear of 
a darker hue. The hair u|)on the feet is verv short and thin, 
and they are nearly as naked as thopcof tne common rat. 
The tail of the Ichneumon is very long, usually one-sixth 
longer than its bodv, and upon its extremity is a tuft of very 
lon«^ blacH hair. 'I'he hair of this creatnre is drier, thicker, 
ami weaker, than In any other mrml.er of the same genus. 

The length of a full-gniwn Ichneumon, from the tip of the 
no«e to the cml of the tail, is about two feet six inches, of 
which the tail occupies about sixteen inches, and the body 
ftiurtcen. The length of the head is about three inche*. mea- 
suring from the back of the cars to the point of the muzzle. 
The height of the Ichneumon at the most elevated part of 
the back is about six inches : but this of cousre varies accord- 
ing to the animal's position at the time of measurement. 

The habits df the Ichneumon present a sort of ailmixture 
of those of the ferret and the cat ; like the former it delights 
in blood, and where it has once fastened i.self. maintains a te- 
nacious hold; but like the latter, and unlike the former, it has 
bi|t little stomach for braving danger, and will rai her go without 
its dinner than run the chance of a battle in obtaiidn;* it. He 
is strictly a nocturnal animal, and U'^ually remains in his co. 
vert until the shatles of evening begin to fall aniund, when he 
sallies forth on his career of havoc and bl«)o(l. Were it ndl 
necessary for the satisfying of his appetite, I d^uibt whether 
he woulcf leave his haunt* at all. so timid is he: he steals along 
the ground with light and cautions slops, his motions roern- 
blingthe gliding ot the snake rather than the progressive .'^teps 
of the quadruped. His shar|). \ii;ilant. siiarkling black eyes 
are anxiouslv reconnoitring ct*ry side of l.im, and care^nllv 
e.xiiniining tfio character and 1 ca rings of e\ery object which 
meets jiis view ; .stcaltliilv he crei'ps along until hec«intes npo» 
the spot where the cmcotjile has liidtlcn her eggs in tliesan<l ; 
nimbly and cleverly he pounces upon them, guided to their 

filace of concealment by his cx(pii>ite sense of smell, and, 
liting a hole in their j^ide. bantpiets on their contents. It is 
thus that the Ichneumon thins the numbers of that formida- 
ble reptile the crocodile, not by directing its attacks against 
that creature himself, but by insidiously searching after and 
destroying his embryo oflTspriiig. The Ichneumon likewise 
kills and devours tvith extreme greediness such small snakes 
and lizards as are common in its native country, many of 
which are highly dangerous, and all annoying enough to make 
their destruction desirable, to which the Ichneumon appears 
guided by a powerful instinct. It is sometimes bitten in these 
encounters, when it is said immediately to search for and de- 
vour the root of a certain plant, said to be an antidote against 
the bite of the most venomous reptile. It is alleged that tbis 
little animal will frequently kill even the Cobra di Capcllo. 
Luoan in his Pharsalia describes the manner in which it con- 
trives to destroy the Asp, one of the most poisonous ser- 
pents in existence. The passage I refer to has been trau3- 
latod thus :— 

Tl»u« oft the Irlineiimini on the tuinkt of Kilf 

Invade* the deadlv A«pir bjr a wile i 

Whilf artAilly Uii flejiiler tail ia plajr d. 

The ccriient <Urra upon the darning ahade. 

I'hen turning on the foe with swin surprife, 

Fulton the throat the nimble fcizcr flics. 

The gaaphig anake expirea liemeath the wotm'l. 

Hi* gushing jawa with |)«>iiionoua flood* aboQiHl* 

And ahcd U>c fruit loia miarhief un the ground' 
In cansequence of the vigilance and success of this little 
animal in destroying tJic^e noxious creatures, he was held in 
great veneration by the Egyptians and Hindoos ; but bv the 
H>rmcr he wa** actually regarded as a disguised divinity; 
clothed in that form for the purpose of putting his benevolent 
purposes into practice with the greater readiness; and we 
accordingly find him occupying a prominent uosition in the 
sacred symbols of that people, who were indoea commonly in 
the habit of deifying whatever afforded them peculiar benefit 
of any kind, as thev likewi»-e adoretl the river Nile, on account 
of the fertilizing effect produced by its periodical inundations. 
The Ichneumon is said, if taken young, to be capable of 
perfect domestical ion, to form a strong attachment to the 
person who reared bim, as well as to the house he inhabits ) 
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whence from his zeal and activity inraedestruotion of rats and 
mice, he forms a valuable substitute for the oat, which indeed, 
he is in Egypt nsed instead of. He is also said to be very do- 
mestic in ms habits, quite a tarry-at-home kind of gentleman, 
and, unlike puss, never on any account given to ramble ; when 
lost, he is said to seek his patron with indefatigable zeal until 
he finds him, and to express his joy at rejoining lum by the most 
tender and affectionate caresses. When he eats, however, 
nature asserts her prerogative, and the natun^ disposition of 
• the animal resumes its place, whence it had for a time been 
driven bv artificial means. 

Indeed it requires but little to awaken in this creature all 
its natural fierceness and love of slaughter, notwithstanding 
that so much has been said and written <Mf its amiability and 
docility. Mr D'Obsonville^ in his *'£ssay on the Nature of 
Animus,*' gives an account of a domesUcated individual whidi 
he had in ms piossetsion, which places its disposition in a cor- 
rect point of view. He got the animal very young, and fed it 
upon milk, and as it grew older, upon.baked meat, mixed with 
rice. He states that it soon became ,even tamer than a cat, 
would come to his call, and if at liberty, follow him every where, 
even in his walks. One day Mr D'Obsonville brought him a 
small living water-serpent, curious to ascertain.howfar his 
instinct would carry bun against a creature with which he ha<l^ 
been hitherto totally unacquainted. "His emotion,'! says Mr' 
D'Obsonville, ** seemed at first to be that of astonishment mixed 
with anger, for his hair became erect ; but in an instant after, 
he slipjied behind the reptile,' and with remarkable swiftness 
>nd agility leaped upon its head, seized it, and crushed it be- 
tween nis teeth. This essay and new aliment seemed to have 
, awakened in him his innate and destructive vbradty, which 
Jpl then' had ^ven way to the gentleness he had acquired 
Trom his education. I bad about my house several curious 
.kinds of fowls,' among which he had been brought up, and 
which till then he hjui suffered to go and come unmolested 
and unregarded ; but a few days after, when he found himself 
alone, he strangled them ev^ry one, ate a little, and, as it ap- 
i peared, drank the blood of imp. *' . 

I have alreiLdy stated that tne Ichneumon is said to eat of th» 
leaves or root of a certain plant in the event of his being bitten 
^y a poisonous serpen^ I revert to the circumstance, because 
it is an extraordinary one, inasmuch as the Indians follow the 
example of the animal,' and use the same plant successfully a& 
an antidote when they themselves' happen to get a bite, and 
call the plant after the animal. This is curious,' as being pa- 
rallel with the case of the Gnacomithy or Serpent Hawk of 
South America, mentioned' in one of my papers on Serpent 
Charming ; nor is it upon light authority that 1 rdate this fact 
of the Ichneumon. Mr Perdval, that close and scrupulous 
observer, taw the experiment tried of presenting a snake to 
the animal in a closed room, when, instead of attacking, it did 
all in its power to avoid it On the snake, however, bemg car- 
ried out of the house, and laid near its antagonist in a plan- 
tation, he immediately darted at and soon destroyed it The 
Ichneumon then retired to a wood, and ate a portion of that 
plant which is said to be an antidote to the serpent's bite, 
and no harm came to him, although he had received a bite in 
the encounter. 

I for my part can Wt^ but little for the gentleness of the 
Ichneumon, or the facility with which it may be tamed, having 
one in my own possession, wliich has now* for a considerable 
period baffled aU my endeavours to domesticate It, and will not 
even now suffer me to i^proach the case in which it is kept, 
without growling fiercely at me, and spitting in the manner 
of an enraged cat, springing also against the bars of its prison, 
and using its utmost endeavours to fly in my face. I have 
tried starvation, high feeding, kindness, diasUsement, hard 
usage, and tenderness, all by turns, and as yet unsuccessfully. 
I was never so baffled in taming an animal before, though tne 
|)oIecat, weasel, fox, and badger, have with the otter succes- 
sively owned my mastery, ana adcnowledged me as thdr sub- 
jugator. I have not even handled this animal yet, unless with 
a thick glove upon mv hand, and even with that protection I 
have received several severe bites. I taw one, however, in 
the Royal Zoological Gardens some time ago, which was very 
tame, and would suffer itself to be caressed even by strangers ; 
so I shall persevere ; and should I eventually succeed in taming 
the little savage, depend upon it the reader shall be advertised 
of the fact, and of all the circumstances attendant thereupon 
Until lately the Ichneumon had not a well-determined name 
in the methodical catalogues. Naturalists have mostly de- 
scribed »* rather by character than figure. Figures were 



indeed given by Gesner, Aldrovandi, and othk^ but npt auffi-* 
ciently distinct to gpiard against mistake. £v«i B^rfta mis- 
took the Mangouste for it, to which he has applied uUhe de- 
scriptioins properly belong^ing to the Ichneumon. The alMBe 
'* Ichneumon" is Greek, . and is indicative of the habits of the 
ammal, apd was first a|>plied to it by Herodotus. 

I trust that the above sketch may serve to pcnnt ovt the 
animal and its hMis to the reader with sufficient diirtinrtnaai 
^ H. D.R, 

Modern Gducatiok *' Larning— laming—laming,'* is 

the cry of father an' mother—if my hoy had the '* laminf ," 
what a jonius he'd be I In ooorse, ye old fools, your bouaud 
would be a swan among the goslins ; but it isnt*^' lamii^*' 
half the world want : instead of " laming," by which they 
nuean cobwebs picked out of 'dead ttien's brains, if they would 
get some discipline. Disdpline — discipliife — discipline, that's 
the only education I ever saw that brought a boy to any goodL 
What's the use of bartering a man's 'brains full of ^ Greek mad 
Latin pothooks, that he forgets before he 'doffs his last round 
jacket, to put on his first long-tailed blue, if ve don't ifmck 
him the old Spartan-virtue of obedience, hard living, earljr 
rising, and them sort of classics ? . Where's the use of in- 
structing him in hexameters and pentameters, if you leav* 
him ignorant of< the value of a., penny. pie9e ? - What W^t af 
1)letherin* stupidity it is to be fillin, a boy's ))rains wiu th« 
wisdom of the ancients, and then turn him out like an omadhmum 
to pick up his victuals among the modems ! — Blackwm^m 
Magazine. 

TO OUR READERS. 

It becoBM* our, duty to acquaint our rcadcn that Hie praaaat Koatar ef 
-th« IiiiH FiNNT JouBNAL, whlch wUl complelta volumt, vlll abe bt Ike 
last p c ew a fd'to thirm, at least by iu origiaal prqfecton and praaent pni> 
-prieton. • Our raadaira wlU binrdly dctm U ncoeaianr that «• iboold tnaUe 
tbeoBWith any d^liU of tha drcuattadeaa whSchba^ lad tolhto dateii 
natioB^UwUlbafuadaBttoitato, that whUathe MioccMof tfacwarktea 
In MNDo' rtipeets evan exceeded the aotlcipatSiDiu of Its propctoton, it hm 
aiappolnted tbaai In others. The sale of the Journal, akhoogh- great aad 
steely nmfieMlnt to those distant locaUtles vhereany iDGraafeoreale was 
•east to be expected, has.been either statkmsry or rtiminishtof hi those peiw 
tieas of the Ungdom Ihr whose use and advantage tt was espedally Intended, 
and to which, iherefbte, the proprietors natuwHy looked fbr the graatcit 
degree of enoouragenent. However hwniblisg It «ay be to ^e nattonal 
lieehng of most of our. Irish readers, the&ct smist be acknowledged, that 
the sale of the Journal In Ldbdoo alone has exceeded tbet In the four pro> 
▼inces of Ireland, not Including Dublin *, and that In other cities at the 
other side of the Channel it has been nearly e<iual to half the Irish pro«te> 
dal sale. And it may be added that in Loddoo, as well as la moat other 
cities te tboslster isUmd, the sale has to the present moment cootlnned l» 
increase, while In all parts of Ireland, with the exception of the metropolis 
it has gradually declined. In short, nearly two-thirds of the amount of sales 
of the iBisR FtNKT JooiMAL \mw% been eibeted out of Ireland. Wha^ 
ever may l>e the causes of this result. It Is suflkient for the p sopr l e t ot s m 
hare ascertained, that the ol^ect which they had originally tan view in start- 
k« this little publication, have not been attatoed to the extent which thof 
had anticipated, and that, under such circumstances. It would be viMonary 
in them ftirther to taidulge hopes which there is so little probability of 



The prc^rietors have only therefore to take a respectftil leave of thsir 
numerous readers and supporters, and return their grateftil acknowledg* 
msnts to all who have taken an Into^st In their publication. Tb the 
Press of the British Empire such an expression of gratitude is cspo- 
daUy due, fbr from those influential organs of public <q>tnioo It has wictl wsd 
during Its progress the most checebv encouragement, and this, loo» wholly 
unadngled with even a portion ofeensure or dispraise. That anch com«si» 
dadons have not been altogether uu des et t ed , and that the promises made 
tan the original prospectus have not been left rniftiHllled, the proprietsm 
fondly anticipate will be the permanent opfarfoa of the public ; and thsy 
indulge, m oreover , the pleasing conviction, tliat the vohime now bromht 
to a termhiation will Uve hi the llteratuie of Ireland as one ahnost c& 
dosively Irish, and possesdng what may be considered as no trittag distiae* 
Uon for such a work— a spirit throughout its pages wholly national, and !»• 
tinctured by the slightest admixture of prejudiced either politkal er ssft> 
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